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Cbrtstmas  IDoices. 

'^T^  HAT  "roar  of  voices"  which  goes  up  from 
^^  our  mighty  metropolis  with  so  tremendous 
a  sound,  has  in  it  nothing  so  profoundly  impressive 
to  the  mind  as  those  more  various  and  significant 
voices  which  break  in  upon  the  solitude  of  the 
thinker  as  he  sits,  alone,  by  the  Christmas  fire. 
It  was  well  that  the  Christian  Church,  by  seizing 
on  the  pagan  festival,  and  consecrating  it  with  a 
new  and  holy  interest,  which  its  members  could 
not  but  joyfully  recognize,  provided  us  with  an 
opportunity  of  resting  from  our  sordid  pursuits 
— from  "the  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret" 
of  the  struggling,  grasping  world — and  thus  of 
taking  stock,  as  it  were,  of  the  things  of  the  past ; 
for  these  pauses  in  the  battle  of  life,  when  for 
ever  so  brief  an  interval  the  clang  of  the  chariots 
and  the  contentions  of  the  armed  men  cease  from 
the  land,  must  needs  refresh  and  invigorate  the 
soul,  and  keep  alive  in  it  those  purer  sensibilities, 
those  higher  impulses,  which  might  otherwise  de- 
sert us  altogether,  as  the  fragrance  fades  from 
the  flower  which  is  shut  up  always  in  the  dark- 
ness. Are  not  all  of  us  the  better  for  the  voy- 
ages which  Memory  on  such  occasions  makes 
across  the  gulf  of  the  years,  bringing  back  from 
the  shores  that  are  constantly  receding  further 
and  further  from  us  much  happy  spoil  and  treas- 
ures of  the  days  gone  by?  But  it  is  then,  too, 
that  the  voices  swell  tumultuously,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  breeze,  and  haunt  us  in  our  still  and  soli- 
tary hours.  To  those  who  have  reached  the  term 
of  middle  age — whose  lives  lie  mainly  in  the  past, 
it  is,  indeed  and  in  truth,  "a  roar  of  voices !"  How 
numerous  they  are — how  conflicting,  how  varied 
in  their  tones — how  diversified  in  their  meaning! 
Listen,  listen  to  them  with  patience  and  fortitude, 
and  you  may  separate  and  distinguish  each  from 


the  other;  for  no  two  are  alike — the  refrain  is 
never,  never  the  same. 

Can  you  not,  for  instance,  single  out  the  voices 
of  those  bright  ambitions  which  filled  your  youth 
with  their  radiant  illusions  ?  Those  bold,  buoyant 
ambitions  which  went  forth  so  cheerily  into  the 
future,  and  counted  so  securely  on  accomplish- 
ing their  aims?  And  those  golden  hopes,  which 
floated  before  your  enchanted  vision  as  thick  as 
the  motes  i'  the  sunbeam,  rising  gaily  above  the 
mean  earth,  like  Ariosto's  hippogriff,  that  great 
and  marvellous  bird  (grande  e  strano  angello) 
into  "the  higher  regions" — can  you  not  hear  the 
doleful  voices  which  remind  you  of  their  speedy 
disappointment  ?  The  sound  is  like  that  of  moan- 
ing waves  round  shattered  wrecks,  cruel  waves 
that  toss  to  and  fro  the  broken  spars  to  which 
despairing  castaways  no  longer  cling.  Alas !  you 
sigh,  as  you  hearken ;  you  sigh  over  that  unful- 
filled promise,  over  that  crop  of  thistles — spem 
ni  cut  it  a  seges,  as  Horace  puts  it — the  barren  har- 
vest which  so  cruelly  falsified  your  expectations  \ 
And  next  your  straining  ear  caitches  the  sorrow- 
ful voices  which  breathe  the  dirge  of  parted 
friendships ;  and  the  sweeter,  tenderer,  though 
sadder,  voices  which  come  from  the  grave  of 
those  you  have  loved  and  lost — lost  only  for  a 
while,  however,  as  Faith  whispers  in  tones  of  con- 
solation— the  father,  the  mother,  the  sister,  or, 
perhaps,  the  wife  whom  you  treasured  as  "'^he 
other  half  of  vour  soul,"  the  comolement  of  vour 
being,  the  light  and  joy  of  your  existence :  or.  it 
may  be,  the  fair  young  girl  who  was  snatched 
from  your  fond  embrace  even  before  ^he  ora^^-e 
blossoms  had  been  woven  in  her  bridal  wr^a^h. 
These  are  voices  which,  perha'^s.  are  never  whoHv 
absent  froni  voii ;  b"t  in  the  Christmas  time  <^hev 
seem,  I  <^hink.  to  dr^w  closer,  and  to  thrill  us 
with  a  deener  consrioiisness,  as  if  some  beloved 
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presence  were  mysteriously  watching  and  wait- 
ing by  our  side — as  if  we  felt  the  passing  touch 
of  angel  wings.  And  they  travel  to  us  from  afar, 
those  sweet,  sad,  tender  voices !  The  chances  and 
changes  of  life  separate  us  from  the  scenes  of  our 
early  years ;  separate  us  from  the  graves  in  which 
we  have  buried  so  much  that  was  nearest  and 
dearest  and  most  precious ;  but  no  distance  can 
keep  back  the  voices  of  love  and  affection  when 
the  heart,  touched  by  the  magic  of  immortal 
memories,  is  prepared  to  open  to  them. 

Sometimes  with  the  Christmas  voices  mingles 
a  glad  noise  of  laughter ;  for,  happily,  life  is  not 
all  made  up  of  partings  and  passions,  of  disap- 
pointments and  failures.  It  has  its  moments — • 
and,  thank  God,  there  are  many  of  them! — its 
moments  of  happiness,  when  skies  are  blue,  and 
birds  sing  on  the  bough,  and  our  human  sympa- 
thies are  kindled  into  quick  life  by  the  ecstasy  of 
the  sunshine.  So  the  holidays  of  life  send  their 
mirthful  voices  to  blend  with  the  deeper  and  more 
serious  sounds  that  compose,  in  our  later  age,  the 
burden  of  our  Christmas  song.  The  blithe  voices 
of  our  school  days,  of  our  merry-makings,  of  our 
early  Christmases ;  and  then  the  voices  of  the 
bright  hopeful  days  of  our  youth ;  the  lilt  of  the 
old,  old  songs  and  the  rhythm  of  the  favorite 
dance — all  these  voices  o'f  frank  cheerfulness  and 
innocent  gaiety  enliven  us  with  a  sudden  sense  of 
enjoyment. 

But  it  may  be  that  voices  of  ominous  import 
will  insist  upon  blurring  this  felicitous  harmony 
with  their  pitiful  discords:  the  follies  of  the  past, 
its  errors  and  its  sins — the  recollections  of  wrong 
said  and  thought  and  done — these,  in  the  Christ- 
mas silence,  you  cannot  stifle.  Sharp  and  clear, 
their  accusing  accents  pierce  the  heart,  awakening 
there  the  keen  pangs  of  regret,  and.  let  us  hope, 
of  repentance.  These  are  voices  which  surely 
none  of  us  can  hear  unmoved ;  their  echoes  seem 
to  reverberate  round  about,  like  thunder  among 
the  mountains,  and  to  roll  onward  into  the  awful 
spaces  of  eternity.  As  we  sow,  so  must  we  reap. 
They  are  voices  of  our  own  making;  and  it  is 
part  of  our  own  punishment  that  they  should 
break  through  our  everyday  indifference,  and,  in 
our  sessions  of  silent  thought,  compel  us  to  hear 
them,  and  to  ponder  over  the  tales  they  tell. 
Hushed  into  oblivion  they  will  not  be;  like  the 
ghost  of  murdered  Banquo  they  suddenly  start 
up  to  affright  us ;  but,  at  least,  we  may  learn  to 
bear  their  solemn  reproaches  with  resignation  by 
lifting  up  our  hearts  to  the  lofty  voices  of  sweet 


promise  which  ring  out  from  the  sanctuary,  and 
bear  a  comforting  assurance  of  the  measureless- 
ness  of  the  Divine  love ! 

Of  all  the  Christmas  voices  audible  now,  it  is 
difficult  to  compute  the  sum;  but  I  fancy  that 
many  of  us  will  not  least  eagerly  welcome  those 
which  descend,  "like  showers  of  golden  rain," 
from  the  heights  where  sit  enthroned  the  master 
minstrels  and  the  famous  singing-men ;  the  bland, 
deep,  universal  tones  of  Shakespeare ;  the  solemn 
organ  notes  of  Milton ;  the  grave,  full  harmonies 
of  Dante;  the  intense,  fervent  strains  of  Calde- 
ron ;  and  Spenser's  subtly  melodious  song.  With 
these  we  may  gather  up  the  passion  and  the  pa- 
thos, the.  grandeur  and  the  awe  and  the  devotion 
of  the  kings  of  music;  the  sir^ple,  unpretending 
strains  of  the  carol  singers ;  the  silver-sounding 
chimes  of  the  Christmas  bells;  the  pure,  sweet 
hymns  of  the  children — for  all  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  Christmas  time,  and  help  to  swell  the 
volume  of  our  Christmas  voices.  Then  there  are 
the  voices  of  the  outside  world ;  the  redbreast's 
artless  melody,  as  he  sits  and  swings  on  the  bend- 
ing spray  of  the  hazel  bush ;  the  chatter  of  the 
sparrows,  as  they  nestle  under  the  eaves  and 
spouts ;  the  cawing  of  the  rooks,  as  they  sail 
slowly  homeward  to  their  eyries  in  the  leafless 
wood ;  the  early  song  of  the  familiar  thrush ;  the 
twittering  of  twit  and  wren  and  wagtail ;  and  the 
swooning  sound  of  the  wind  as  it  sweeps  across 
the  wintry  moorland.  Perhaps  there  shall  come 
to  us  from  over  the  sea,  from  distant  places, 
where  the  companions  or  the  friends  of  our  youth 
are  bravely  toiling,  or  fighting  life's  battle,  voices 
of  cordial  greeting :  or  tender  love-messages  from 
our  kith  and  kin  may  kindle  a  glow  in  our  hearts 
this  Christmas  time,  and  of  all  its  voices  none 
will  be  more  dear. 

To  the  young,  the  voices  of  Christmas-tide  are 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  full  of  emotion.  Their 
contact  with  life  has  been  so  limited ;  they  have 
seen  so  little  and  felt  so  little ;  they  stand  as  yet 
upon  the  threshold  only  of  the  battlefield ;  they 
can  scarcely  hear  the  ring  of  contending  weapons, 
nor  the  sounds  of  anger  and  strife,  and  breath- 
less, rapid  action — their  ways  have  been  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  their  paths  have  been  paths  of 
peace.  The  voice  of  hope  is  theirs,  joyous  and 
fresh  as  the  lark's  song  in  the  azure  solitudes  of 
heaven ;  the  voice  of  young  ambition,  defiant  and 
exultant,  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  the  voice 
of  high  endeavor,  ringing  as  clearly  and  as  blithe- 
Iv  as  a  clarion ; — these  are  the  voices  of  the  fu- 
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ture;  for  the  future  is  the  domain  and  territory 
of  youth,  as  the  past  is  that  of  old  age.  Ah, 
happy,  happy  youth!  No  sad  voices  from  the 
graveyard,  no  accusing  voices  from  the  scenes  of 
folly,  no  melancholy  voices  of  failure  and  disap- 
pointment, mar  for  you  the  sweetness  of  the 
Christmas  music.  If  you  did  but  know  for  how 
much  you  have  to  be  grateful!  If  you  did  but 
know  all  the  opportunities  and  felicities  of  the 
days  which  are 'gliding  by  so  swiftly!  Ah,  me! 
why  does  experience  teach  us  its  bitter  lessons 
when  it  is  too  late  for  us  to  profit  by  them  ?  What 
glorious  voices  ring  in  the  charmed  ears  of  the 
young  as  the  light  from  the  Yule  log  flickers  over  ■ 
their  happy  faces;  and  how  little  they  think  of 
those  more  painful  and  more  solemn  voices  which 
the  years  in  due  course  will  bring  to  them  as  to 
all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men! 

But  for  both  young  and  old  there  are  other 
voices  to  which,  while  the  merry  Christmas  bells 
are  clashing  from  spire  and  steeple,  we  must  not 
refuse  to  listen — the  wail,  the  lament  of  the  poor 
and  suffering;  the  sighs  of  the  half-starved  out- 
cast ;  the  groans  of  those  who  have  gone  down 
in  the  battle,  and  are  lying  on  the  lost  field,  bleed- 
ing from  many  wounds.  The  poor,  it  is  true,  are 
always  with  us;  but  surely  the  cry  of  Poverty 
comes  upon  the  ear  with  the  sharpest  force  when 
we  feel  its  contrast  to  the  laughter  and  song  and 
jest  of  the  Christmas  of  the  well-to-do.  Let  us 
not  be  deaf,  then,  to  those  sorrowful,  sorrowing 
voices.  Each,  in  his  degree  and  measure,  can  do 
something  towards  lessening  thojr  exceeding  bit- 
terness. Each  one  of  us,  perhaps,  can  bind  up 
the  wounds  of  at  least  one  unfortunate  straggler, 
and  carry  a  word  of  consolation  and  hope  to  at 
least  one  aching  heart.  And  as  we  give  of  what 
we  have  to  those  who  have  not,  I  can  imagine  that 
the  Christmas  voices  which  tell  of  gloom,  and 
pain,  and  death,  will  be  overpassed  by  the  cheer- 
fuller  voices  which  breathe  the  strains  of  faith 
and  hope,  and  that  high  above  them  all  will  rise 
once  more  the  celestial  music  of  those  angel  voices 
which  of  old  pealed,  strong  and  clear,  through 
the  "starry  silences"  their  message  of  eternal 
love — "Glory  to  God  on  high ;  on  earth  peace,  and 
good  will  among  men." 

W.  H.  D.  A. 


Honesty  and  truth  are  good  and  admirable 
qualities,  as  sympathy  and  love  are  endearing 
traits. 


Institute  of  tbe  Blessed  IDiratn  Obax^ 

(Ecclesiastical  XTitle  ot  Xoretto 

fluns)    HuGsbura,    Bavaria, 

3Poun&eb    bp    /IDarv 

lPopnt3,  1662. 

^^  HE  convent  at  Augsburg,  a  filiation  of  Mu- 
^^  nich,  through  a  providential  caprice  of  the 
Imperial  commissioners,  escaped  the  fate  of  other 
Bavarian  Houses,  at  the  secularization  of  reli- 
gious institutions  by  the  Bavarian  government, 
in  1809,  and  is  the  most  ancient  House  of  the  In- 
■^liiute  now  existing. 

In  the  farewell  words  of  Mary  Ward  on  her 
dying  bed  the  propagation  of  the  new  Institute 
must  have  been  conveyed  to  Mary  Poyntz,  whose 
mind  was  expansive  enough  to  grasp  the  idea 
with  all  its  energies.  She  only  waited  the  fitting 
opportunity,  which  she  sought  through  prayer 
and  thought  and  other  means. 

In  1662,  Augsburg  was  a  free  Imperial  city^ 
whose  citizens  were  many  of  them  princes  as  to 
position,  and  both  wealthy  and  pious.  The  Bish- 
op, too,  was  known  for  his  large-heartedness  and 
his  benevolence  of  character.  Here  Mary  Poyntz 
determined  to  make  her  first  attempt.  She  took 
with  her  four  young  English  Sisters  from  Mu- 
nich, who  had  been  her  pupils  at  Paris,  and  whom 
she  had  received  into  the  Institute  three  years  be- 
fore, also  four  of  the  English  pupils  who  were 
being  educated  at  Munich,  and  Christina  Has- 
tings and  Mary  Turner — the  latter  was  held  in 
such  high  esteem  by  the  Electress  in  IMunich  for 
her  rare  qualities,  that  she  asked  her  to  become 
one  of  the  ladies  of  her  court. 

Mary  and  her  party  lodged  at  first  at  the  well- 
known  "Drei  Mohren"  inn.  Through  the  rela- 
tions of  one  of  the  pupils  at  Munich,  whose  uncle 
was  Burgomeister  of  Augsburg,  she  obtained  in- 
troductions to  some  most  influential  inhabitant;? 
of  the  city,  who  welcomed  her  warmly  and  at  once 
entered  into  her  designs.  The  Burgomeister 
found  a  good  house  for  her  to  rent,  and  pupils 
were  quickly  sent  to  her  from  among  the  princi- 
pal families,  whose  heads  gave  her  more  substan- 
tial marks  of  the  favor  and  interest  with  which 
they  regarded  her  work,  by  assisting  her  with 
money  and  in  other  ways. 

But  the  most  important  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  her  was  due  to  the  Count  and  Countess 
Thurn  and  Taxis,  who,  when  the  new  bishop  was 
appointed  to  the  diocese — John  Christopher  von 
Freiberg,  in   1665 — used  their  interest  with  hirri 
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in  behalf  of  the  EngHsh  Ladies  and  their  school, 
so  that  he  granted  Mary  Poyntz  an  interview  in 
the  following  year.  He  became  a  fast  friend, 
and,  after  some  years,  bestowed  upon  them  all 
that  they  desired.  He  took  them  publicly  under 
his  protection,  declared  them  as  religious  capable 
of  receiving  eclesiastical  endowment  and  other 
privileges,  settled  upon  them  a  yearly  revenue  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  diocese,  and  provided  the 
priests  to  say  Mass  in  their  chapel,  at  the  same 
time  entering  warmly  into  their  work  of  educa- 
^  tion.  His  services  were  not  confined  to  his  own 
diocese,  for  his  example  led  the  way  to  the  be- 
stowal of  similar  favors  by  the  Bishop  of  Frey- 
sing  and  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  in  the  same 
year.  Indeed,  the  foundation  at  Augsburg 
brought,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  current  of  life  into 
the  Institute.  Even  before  the  bishop's  protec- 
tion was  publicly  given,  German  subjects  began 
to  enter  it,  many  of  them  of  saintly  character. 

The  community  and  its  work  of  education  in- 
creased so  rapidly  in  Augsburg,  that,  in  1686,  it 
became  necessary  to  remove  into  a  larger  house, 
one  in  JVindsgasse,  which  forms  part  of  the  pres- 
ent convent  of  the  Institute  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion, and  the  bishop  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
church,  which,  however,  was  not  finished  for 
twenty  years.  It  was  the  first  in  Germany  dedi- 
cated to  the  Sacred  Heart.  During  the  siege  of 
Augsburg,  which  occurred  just  after  its  comple- 
tion, the  nuns  received  a  great  reward  for  their 
devotion,  for  in  the  midst  of  the  bombs  and  can- 
non-balls which  fell  near  them,  their  house  en- 
tirely escaped  injury.  They  were  meantime  send- 
ing up  ceaseless  prayers  to  the  compassionate 
Heart  of  Jesus,  and  had  this  answer  to  their  peti- 
tions. The  Emperor  Leopold  showed  great  favor 
towards  the  English  Ladies,  and  when  in  the  city, 
in  1690,  for  the  coronation  of  his  son,  obtained 
for  them  from  the  Burghers  the  grace  of  being 
made  citizens,  with  all  the  privileges  belonging  to 
that  state. 

Fresh  foundations  were  undertaken  every  few 
years,  and  the  older  houses  increased  both  in  the 
number  of  their  members  and  in  the  amount  of 
their  work  until  the  dreary  period  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  threatened  dissolution  of  all 
religious  houses,  in  1802,  when  the  members  of 
the  Institute  were  filled  with  anxiety  as  to  their 
own  fate.  In  1803,  the  enclosed  convents  were 
dissolved,  and  for  six  years  the  English  Ladies 
were  uncertain  whether  they  would  be  allowed  to 
remain.     At  length,  however,  in  1809,  the  fatal 


decree  was  issued,  and  every  house  received  the 
notice  that  the  schools  were  to  be  turned  into  sec- 
ular schools,  as  the  Institute  was  suppressed,  and 
no  further  novices  were  to  be  taken.  The  decree 
was  carried  out  with  greater  severity  in  some  in- 
stances than  in  others.  At  Munich,  where  the 
suppression  began,  the  convent  and  all  the  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  community  were  taken,  and 
the  mms  received  each  a  very  small  yearly  pen- 
sion. At  Mainz  the  nuns  had,  a  few  years  pre- 
viously, to  put  on  the  tricolored  cockade,  and 
teach  in  secular  clothing.  But  when  Napoleon 
appeared  there,  the  house  was  spared,  by  the  in- 
tercession of  the  bishop,  and  their  property  re- 
stored to  the  community.  Napoleon  signed  the 
decree,  when  in  camp,  on  a  drum-head,  on  the 
condition  that  all  connection  with  Bavaria,  which 
he  hated,  should  cease. 

In  Austria,  the  Imperial  protection  saved  the 
Institute,  and  the  houses  were  able  to  carry  on 
their  work  as  usual.  But  in  Bavaria  the  only  ex- 
ception was  at  Augsburg,  and  partially  at  Burg- 
hausen  and  Alt-CEtting,  the  members  having  the 
alternative  offered  them  of  each  receiving  a  pen- 
sion and  living  where  they  would,  which  all  de- 
clined. At  Augsburg,  the  decree  was  not  carried 
out.  Only  an  order  was  sent  not  to  receive  novi- 
ces. The  Commissioners  sent  to  examine  the 
house  and  take  a  note  of  its  property,  found  all  in 
such  perfect  order  under  tlie  government  of  the 
gifted  Superior,  Josepha  von  Feiertag,  that  they 
contented  themselves  with  carrying  ofif  the 
church  plate,  leaving  the  nuns  in  possession  of 
their  house  and  property.  The  nuns  at  Mindel- 
heim  were,  however,  deprived  of  everything,  and 
sent  to  live  with  their  Sisters  at  Augsburg. 

The  house  of  the  Institute  at  Augsburg  there- 
fore remains  to  the  present  time  in  its  original 
state  as  founded  by  Mary  Poyntz,  from  the  fact 
of  the  nuns  never  having  been  driven  out.  It  is 
to  this  cause  that  the  present  generation  is  indebt- 
ed for  the  possession  of  two  valuable  heirlooms 
which  have  come  down  to  them,  both  dating 
from  Mary  Poyntz,  who  brought  them  to  the 
house.  These  are,  first,  the  series  of  pictures 
which  have  been  named  as  the  Painted  Life,  two 
of  which  are  reproduced  in  our  present  issue, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  fifty-two  large  oil  paint- 
ings which  himg  in  the  long  corridors  of  the  con- 
vent. Few  saintly  persons  have  such  a  valuable 
testimony  to  their  life,  existing  two  hundred  years 
after  their  death,  such  as  these  pictures,  painted 
under  the   superintendence  of  eye-witnesses   of 
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what  they  portray.  We  know  of  the  fainted  Hfe 
of  St.  PVancis,  at  Assisi,  and,  it  may  be,  two  or 
three  others,  but  the  examples  are  rare.  They 
are,  therefore,  a  treasure  not  sufficiently  to  be  ap- 
])reciated.  The  second  reminiscence  of  Mary 
Poyntz  and  her  loving  care  for  God's  honor,  are 
the  relics  of  the  martyred  priests,  Rev.  J.  Lock- 
wood  and  Rev.  E.  Catherick.  These  sacred  relics 
are  preserved  in  an  ancient  ebony  box  with  glass 
sides  and  lined  with  satin.  They  remained  in  the 
little  chapel  of  the  infirmary  untouched,  and 
finally  forgotten  by  the  community.  An  inquiry 
from  England  as  to  their  existence,  in  1879,  was 
at  last  the  cause  of  a  search  being  made,  but  no 
one  knew  anything  about  them.  At  length  an 
aged  Sister  who  had  care  of  the  infirmary,  on 
hearing  the  names  of  the  martyrs,  recognized 
them  as  the  words  which  she  had  been  told  by 
her  predecessor  in  that  office  to  say  over  every 
day.  The  names  were  written  on  the  label  of  a 
little  key  in  her  bunch.  This  clue  proved  the 
right  one,  and  the  relics  were  found  in  the  box, 
together  with  the  parchment  certificate  of  their 
identity  and  the  cause  of  their  death. 

There  is  another  fact  concerning  the  time-hon- 
ored house  at  Augsburg  worthy  of  mention  here, 
though,  in  this  instance,  no  clue  remains  afford- 
ing any  explanation.  The  chapel,  or  rather  the 
church,  of  the  house,  as  we  have  mentioned,  is 
dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  There  is  in  it 
the  body  of  a  martyr,  sent  from  Rome  from  the 
Catacombs  two  centuries  ago.  From  time  to  time 
the  church  is  filled  during  the  night  with  a  mar- 
vellous and  glittering  light,  white  and  dazzling, 
■which  lasts  for  many  hours,  and  then  dies  away. 
No  one  who  stays  up  to  watch  for  its  coming  ever 
sees  it,  but  nuns  sitting  up  with  the  sick,  and 
•going  for  a  few  minutes  to  pray  there  during  the 
dead  of  night,  have  entered  the  dim  church  with 
only  the  light  of  the  lamp  before  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament to  guide  their  way,  and,  as  they  knelt,  the 
whole  interior  has  been  filled  with  a  glorious  bril- 
liancy which  lit  up  every  object  there  as  with  the 
light  of  day,  while  at  times  the  sound  as  of  wings 
flitting  to  and  fro  has  been  heard.  Opposite 
neighbors  or  passers  in  the  street  have  knocked 
itp  the  household  with  the  belief  that  there  was  a 
fire.  Those  who  have  seen  the  light  witness  to 
its  effect  in  calming  the  soul  and  filling  it  with 
peace  as  they  knelt,  while  others  are  moved  to 
tears  of  contrition  and  love  of  God.  This  light 
has  been  seen  from  an  unknown  time  up  to  the 
present  day,  and  the  fact  of  its  appearance  in  the 


church  has  been  handed  down  from  one  genera- 
tion of  nuns  to  another. 

During  the  years  preceding  and  following  upon 
the  secularization,  war  had  been  spreading 
through  Germany,  and  the  nuns  had  their  school 
duties  broken  into,  by  their  houses  being  filled 
with  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  quartered 
upon  them.  Their  dormitories  and  school-rooms 
had  to  be  turned  into  hospitals,  while  they  them- 
selves devoted  their  time  and  strength  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  invalids.  They  cooked  and  baked  and 
washed  for  them,  found  them  linen,  dressed  their 
wounds  and  attended  to  their  needs,  and,  in  short, 
performed  all  those  offices  towards  them  which 
fall  under  the  duty  of  a  Sister  of  Charity  in  her 
vocation.  This  was  done  with  such  charity  and 
cheerful  willingness  and  cost  to  themselves,  that 
they  luiiversally  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
their  patients. 

The  long  period  of  patient  waiting  and  endur- 
ance for  the  Institute  in  Germany  ended  with  the 
return  of  peaceful  days  to  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  the  houses  there,  one  after  another,  received 
the  permission  to  take  novices  again.  But  the  joy 
which  this  occasioned  was  not  unmixed  with  pain, 
for  there  were  few  of  the  older  members  of  the 
Institute  left  to  partake  in  it.  In  the  larger 
houses  only  three  or  four  survived  out  of  the  sev- 
eral communities.  Numerous  postulants,  how- 
ever, began  at  once  to  ask  for  admission.  The 
Augsburg  house  -was,  therefore,  soon  able  to  be- 
stow both  members  and  Superiors  upon  three  of 
the  exhausted  communities,  thus  helping  to  give 
them,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  existence,  and  starting 
them  anew  on  their  work  of  education.  Finally, 
in  1835,  King  Louis  I.  sought  for  nuns  from 
Augsburg  to  establish  a  comnuinity  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ladies  at  Nymphenburg.  One  of  the  wings 
of  the  Royal  Palace  had  been  given  by  his  prede- 
cessors, a  hundred  years  before,  to  nuns  of  Notre 
Dame,  who  had  schools  there  until  the  seculariza- 
tion. These  schools  were  carried  on  under  secu- 
lar teachers  for  twenty  years.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  religious  from  Augsburg  with  Madame  Cath- 
arine de  Graccho  as  Superior,  the  pupils  were 
transferred  to  the  nuns,  while  some  of  the  ladies 
who  had  before  managed  the  school,  entered  the 
Institute  and  were  subsequently  professed.  In 
1840.  Madame  Catharine  was  appointed  General 
Superior  of  the  whole  Bavarian  Institute  by  Pope 
Gregory  XVT.  and  solemnly  installed  in  her  office 
at  Nymphenburg. 

In  the  house  of  the  Institute  at  Augsburg  to- 
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day  twelve  hundred  pupils  are  taught  and  cared 
for.  The  department  of  secular  instruction  is 
under  government  surveillance,  and  the  examina- 
tions— which  are  most  searching — always  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  at  least  four  officials. 


/IDrs.  Craven. 

yH^RS.  CRAVEN,  nee  Pauline  de  la  Ferron- 
^11^  nays,  died  in  Paris,  March  31,  1891, 
aged  eighty-two  years ;  and  her  death  seemed  pre- 
mature, as  even  up  to  a  year  hefore  she  was  youth- 
ful in  mind  and  ways. 

Though  one  of  the  most  charming,  cultured 
members  of  elite  society  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  yet  Mrs.  Craven  was  comparatively  un- 
known to  the  world  till  she  published  "A  Sister's 
Story,"  by  which  she  suddenly  became  celebra- 
ted. It  IS  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  she  attracted  public  attention  by  courageous- 
ly publishing  cherished  reminiscences  of  her  be-- 
loved  relatives. 

"A  Sister's  Story"  opens  like  a  romance,  and 
ends  like  a  pious,  mystic  legend — a  song  of  love, 
sorrow,  and  hope,  in  which  alternately  life  seems 
beautiful,  death  bright.  Familiarized  in  it  with 
an  ancient  storm-driven  race,  tried  in  the  cruci- 
ble of  revolutions,  the  world  was  surprised  to 
meet  dignity  and  moral  worth  in  a  disowned,  bro- 
ken society.  When  the  Count  de  la  Ferronnays 
was  suddenly  launched  into  political  from  Court 
life,  pride  of  nobility  made  him  quite  at  ease  in 
the  midst  of  representative  institutions,  and  pre- 
pared him  beforehand  for  the  independence  of 
the  citizen.  His  courtesy  and  loyalty  were  well 
known ;  whether  mediating  between  antagonis- 
tic parties  in  home  affairs,  or  representing  France 
abroad,  he  proved  equally  fit  to  reconcile  old 
France  and  modern  society,  and  to  force  Europe 
to  acknowledge  the  uprise  of  French  power.  He 
soon  became  more  distinguished.  Fenelon's 
words  of  another  eminent  man — Count  de  Gra- 
mont — may  be  applied  to  the  Count  de  la  Fer- 
ronnays :  "He  had  a  clear  procedure  of  honor  to 
God,  such  as  he  always  had  with  the  world,"  and 
his  death  evidenced  that  God  indeed  "approves 
noble  sentiments."  The  mother,  the  Countess  de 
la  Ferronnays,  so  much  disliked  to  occupy  the 
thoughts  of  others,  that  she,  as  it  were,  effaced 
herself  beside  her  husband.  She  was  a  sweet, 
un.selfish  character,  with  a  loving,  tender  heart 
that,  (loul)tless,  God  judged  to  be  strong,  as  He 
willed  she  should  live  on,  almost  the  last,  giving 


help  to  one  after  another  of  her  dear  dying  rela- 
tions. 

Surrounding  the  parents,  as  if  the  foreground 
of  the  picture,  the  children  crowd:  first  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  life,  but  soon  meeting  its  sor- 
rows, they  pass  through  prosperity  simply,  trial 
calmly;  using  happiness  and  unhappiness  as  suc- 
cessive stepping-stones  to  heaven,  thus  adding 
supernatural  elevation  to  their  already  rare  na- 
tures, and  in  all  vicissitudes  breathing  the  can- 
ticle of  the  young  men  in  the  fiery  furnace :  "Sun 
and  rain,  light  and  darkness,  bless  the  Lord." 

In  contact  and  union  with  those  souls,  their 
loved  Pauline  de  la  Ferronnays'  character  was 
formed.  It  was,  indeed,  a  treasure  of  hidden, 
precious  domestic  memories  she  decided  to  un- 
fold to  a  generation  accustomed  to  different 
thoughts  and  spectacles. 

Would  the  present  world  appreciate  those  gone 
beyond  the  tomb  ?  Success  proved  so,  and  showed 
she  was  right;  were  those  beautiful  characters 
only  to  be  met  with  off  the  beaten  track,  belong- 
ing to  society  henceforth  destroyed  or  changed — 
they  possessed  the  greater  attraction.  "A  Sister's 
Story"  procured  a  number  of  unknown  friends 
for  Mrs.  Craven,  touched  at  admission  to  the 
home  she  opened.  It  not  only  gained  love  for  her 
and  hers,  but  the  wish  given  vent  to  on  the  first 
page  was  fulfilled — 

O  My  God! 

Thy  Name 

Is  THE  First  Written  as  I  Begin  This  Book  ; 

I  Desire  That  it  May  Move  Men  to  Love 

Those  Remembered  in  it. 

But  Far  More  Earnestly  I  Desire 

That  it  May  Kindle  Love  for  Thee. 

According  as  the  book  circulated  it  edified 
more  and  more,  and  testified  the  faith  by  which  it 
was  inspired ;  its  success  far  exceeding  expecta- 
tion, developed  a  latent  talent  in  the  author,  who 
now,  on  the  threshold  of  old  age,  devoted  herself 
to  the  arduous  occupation  of  writing.  She  con- 
templated unveiling  what  she  had  observed — the 
trials  and  virtues  of  the  class  to  which  she  be- 
longed— hoping  to  improve  her  equals  by  show- 
ing what  they  ought  to  be,  and  to  gain  respect 
from  those  slightly  acquainted  with  the  upper 
class,  by  showing  what  many  among  them  are. 

To  effect  this  she  sometimes  wrote  fiction — ■■ 
Flenrange,  Le  Mot  de  VEnigme,  Ellane,  Le  Val- 
hriant — through  which*  glimpses  of  her  reminis- 
cences run,  and  now  and  then  selected  subjects 
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from  among  the  Russian,  Italian,  or  English  aris- 
tocracy— Natalie  Narischkin,  brilliant  in  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  whom  she  again  met  in 
Paris  in  a  very  different  phase  of  life  as  a  nun  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul — Adelaide  Capece,  a  descen- 
dant of  Normandy  heroes,  the  heroine  of  suffer- 
ing and  charity,  whom  she  had  seen  in  Naples — 
Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton,  her  companion  and 
competitor  in  a  life  of  Christian  perfection  and  a 
literary  career. 

She  depicted  all  true  to  life,  and  devoted  the 
last,  perhaps  the  best,  effort  of  her  pen  to  a  poor 
missionary — Father  Damien — who,  in  his  charity 
towards  lepers,  died  of  leprosy.  Owing  to  her 
father's  diplomatic  life,  Mrs.  Craven's  youth  was 
spent  out  of  France.  From  St.  Petersburg  to 
Rome  she  made  friends.  Entertained  by  cosmo- 
politan acquaintances,  she  spoke  many  languages ; 
was  familiar  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  ideas 
of  most  opposite  people;  and  was  not  a  stranger 
to  any  part  of  Europe. 

Her  marriage  with  Mr.  Augustus  Craven,  in 
1834,  bound  her  indissolubly  to  England,  to  which 
she  soon  became  greatly  attached.  Indeed,  by 
her  own  compatriots  she  was  sometimes  consid- 
ered too  English  in  her  way  of  thinking.  The 
English  delighted  in  and  admired  her  writings ; 
truly  she  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  two 
peoples,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  two  races, 
as  her  fame  spread  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Her 
books  are  known  wherever  English  is  read. 

On  his  return  from  the  United  States,  Vicomte 
de  Meaux  told  Mrs.  Craven  that  she  was  the  most 
popular  among  European  authors,  and  that  h^ 
was  questioned  about  h.er  with  affectionate  in- 
terest. To  this  he  added  what  touched  her  more : 
"At  the  Catholic  Congress,  Baltimore,  I  heard 
delegates  from  several  millions  of  distant  Ameri- 
cans unanimously  applaud  a  Catholic  orator,  a 
stranger" — her  nephew,  Count  Albert  de  Mun — 
her  sister  Eugenie's  son,  of  whom  EuR^enie  said : 
"It  seems  impossible  that  what  belongs  to  me 
should  not  also  belong  to  you." 

Thus  from  generation  to  generation,  both  in 
the  Old  World  and  in  the  New,  her  family  con- 
tinues to  honor  France  in  serving  the  Church. 
Free,  not  from  national  affection,  but  from  na- 
tional prejudice,  Mrs.  Craven  was  equally  so  from 
social  and  political  prejudice.  Educated  to  re- 
spect old  traditions,  her  mind  was  open  to  new 
ideas ;  to  the  noble  instincts  of  another  age  she 
united  a  keen  taste  for  modern  improvement. 
Naturally  generous,   she   was   tolerant  of  many 


events  occurring;  and  in  men  engaging  in  them 
she  sought  good  more  than  evil,  often  astonish- 
ing her  best  friends. 

Doubtless,  no  one  as  faithful  in  the  depth  of 
her  heart  to  souvenirs  of  the  past  could  smile  as- 
benignantly  on  the  future  as  Mrs.  Craven. 

Another  detachment  was  imposed  on  her  iro 
passing  through  life's  vicissitudes.  She  was  very 
young  when  the  Revolution  of  July  burst  out,  anc^ 
her  father  resigned  the  French  Embassy  in  Rome. 
Her  own  words  best  describe  the  last  day  in  the 
palace  in  which,  on  entering,  three  months  be- 
fore, she  had  hoped  to  "lead  a  pleasant,  bright 
life."  After  a  short  stay  of  three  weeks  in  Na- 
ples, "we  again  saw  our  dear  home  in  the  Palazzo 
Simonetti,  now  half  unfurnished  and  dismantled, 
with  numerous  packages  lying  about.  A  pair  of 
beautiful  horses  and  a  carriage,  which  vnere  sent 
from  \'ienna  for  my  father,  were  to  be  sold  next 
morning.  We  took  our  only  and  last  drive  in  it 
round  the  walls  of  Rome.  That  was  a  melancholy 
evening.  I  regretted  Rome  exceedingly,  and  the 
loss,  too,  of  our  delightful  position.  But  I  did 
not  indulge  these  feelings ;  my  father  had  always 
taitght  us  to  expect  change  of  circumstances,  thus 
we  were  in  a  measure  strengthened.  I  quickly 
recovered  my  spirits,  and  made  a  resolution  not 
to  be  cast  down  by  any  change  of  fortune." 

She  always  bravely  kept  it,  though  tried  more 
than  once;  both  before  and  after  marriage  she 
lived  in  palaces  and  had  to  quit  them;  still,  she 
was  equally  superior  to  prosperity  and  adversity. 

Other  friends  saw  her  and  were  welcomed  by 
her  in  a  magnificent  home  in  Naples,  surrounded 
with  attractions  of  nature  and  art;  but  I  prefer 
to  think  of  her  when  occupying  the  small  home 
that  sheltered  her  declining  years,  where  I  saw 
her  as  she  wished  to  be,  as  expressed  in  the 
"Meditations" — "perhaps  suffering,  but  not  sad." 

In  Paris,  in  Barbet-de-Jouy  Street,  on  the  sec- 
ond story,  I  next  saw  her ;  first,  with  her  husband, 
calmly  accepting  an  old  age  deprived  of  many 
joys,  yet  sweetened  by  mutual  tender  care.  Later 
I  found  her  alone,  still  attractive,  with  white  hair, 
sad  widow's  cap,  and  large  eyes  in  which  time 
had  not  dimmed  the  lustre,  charming  with  her 
captivating  smile  and  perfect  manner,  which  was 
animated  by  vivacity  and  feeling. 

Her  windows,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Dome 
of  Les  Invalides  and  the  Eiffel  Tower,  opened 
over  large  gardens  and  long  avenues,  planted 
with  trees.  There  were  pictures  about  the  room,, 
and  some  precious  furniture,  treasures  of  former 
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prosperity ;  portraits  of  relatives  and  friends ; 
souvenirs  of  the  dear  ones  she  had  lost;  books 
from  authors  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  soliciting 
her  approval.  The  simple  artistic  arrangement 
■of  the  room  was-  as  if  a  reflection  of  the  natural 
elegance  of  which  nothing  could  deprive  her.  An 
Italian  domestic — a  child  when  he  entered  her 
service,  in  which  he  grew  old,  remained  with  her 
— an  attentive,  faithful  retainer  of  once  happ\-  by- 
gone days.  Her  English  maid  was  niece  to  a 
previous  one,  who  had  become  a  Catholic,  and 
been  nursed  throvigh  an  incurable  illness  by  her 
mistress.  The  niece,  in  her  turn,  was  destined  to 
tend  a  mistress  who  had  won  affection,  and  devo- 
ted herself  to  catch  the  merest  sign,  to  guess  the 
slightest  wish  after  Mrs.  Craven  had  lost  power 
of  speech ;  now  she  weeps  as  she  repeats,  "It  was 
an  honor  to  serve  such  an  amiable  lady."  Mrs. 
Craven,  in  her  old  age,  prayed  and  worked  even 
to  the  threshold  of  eternity.  Surviving  most  of 
her  contemporaries,  and  never  having  had  chil- 
dren, she  was  alone.  However,  the  solitude  was 
interrupted  at  certain  hours  by  visitors  of  every 
age,  country,  and  condition;  who,  whether  at- 
tracted by  old  family  friendship,  or  literary  cele- 
brity, were  detained  by  her  irresistible  charm  of 
conversation. 

Young  and  old,  French  people  and  foreigners, 
obscure  and  well-known  authors,  rich  and  poor, 
devotees  and  worldlings,  frequented  and  some- 
times met  in  her  drawing  room,  where  a  gracious 
welcome  reassured  all.  The  circle  was  rarely- 
large.  Certainly  the  pleasantest  time  was  that 
spent  tete-a-tete  with  Mrs.  Craven,  who,  by  as- 
siduous culture  of  the  mind,  lost  none  of  her 
charm  as  she  approached  sanctity.  She  possessed 
a  store  of  information  and  interesting  memories, 
with  warm  and  refined  feelings.  In  her  society 
the  mind  and  heart  were  opened  and  elevated. 
Often,  too,  conversation  became  gay  and  anima- 
ted. She  knew  how  to  follow  the  Divine  pre- 
cept, "Rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  weep  with 
them  that  weep,"  and  was  a  constant,  true  friend, 
full  of  compassion  for  suffering  and  pity  for  the 
failings  of  all  who  appealed  to  her. 

In  her  seclusion  she  still  felt  an  interest  in  the 
general  welfare,  the  people's  happiness,  the 
world's  future,  and  whatever  benefited  mankind. 
Conversation,  which  she  led  so  as  to  be  beneficial 
to  others  as  well  as  to  herself,  had  been  her  chief 
pleasure  and  was  her  last  enjoyment.  In  her 
"Meditations"   she   prayed    God    to    grant   her 


"sv/eet,  good,  holy,  cherished  conversation  here 
below." 

God  deprived  her  of  this  before  calling  her  to 
Himself,  doubtless  that  she  might  be  absorbed  in 
converse  with  Him.  Attacked  with  illness ;  soon 
one  half  of  her  body  became  paralyzed,  she  who 
had  many  languages  and  fluency  of  words  at  com- 
mand, could  no  longer  express  herself.  Alas !  the 
right  words  would  not  come.  Speech  failed ;  she 
could  only  utter  inarticulate  sounds.  Writing 
was  impossible,  yet  she  could  hear  and  under- 
stand :  though  feeling  and  power  of  thought  re- 
mained, the  instrument  of  thought  was  lost. 

Instead  of  words  and  tone  of  welcome,  a  ges- 
ture of  the  hand  and  grateful  look  greeted  friends 
who  kindly  came  to  talk  at  her  bedside;  though 
henceforth  deprived  of  interchange  of  ideas  and 
expression  of  wishes,  her  affections  lived.  This 
suffering  lasted  for  ten  months,  and  it  would  be 
indeed  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  privation  or 
heavier  trial.  During  that  sad  interval  between 
life  and  death,  those  who  saw  her  had,  as  it  were, 
a  vision  of  purgatory — she  had  long  tasted  its 
bitter  savor. 

Sorrowful  tears  often  flowed,  yet  her  pained 
face  never  expressed  irritation  or  discontent  at 
God's  holy  will.  Six  year§  previously  she  had 
been  suddenly  seized  at  night  with  serious  ill- 
ness, and  was  near  dying.  Eventually  she  recov- 
ered, but  in  that  first  encounter  with  death  she 
learned  not  to  dread,  but  to  long  for  its  arrival. 
When  told  to  prepare  to  receive  the  last  sacra- 
ments, a  joyous  sound  escaped  her  lips  instead  of 
the  habitual  slight  moan. 

As  the  Holy  Viaticum  was  being  administered, 
her  eyes  brightened,  and  her  almost  lifeless  body 
made  an  effort  to  rise. 

In  a  few  hours  all  was  over.  Peacefully,  with- 
out a  struggle,  she  passed  away  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God. 

Her  long  life  was  a  combined  Christian,  liter- 
ary, worldly  career,  of  perhaps  inimitable  excel- 
lence, and  of  rare  supernatural  harmony. 

Lady  Martin. 


The  days  are  made  on  a  loom  whereof  the 
warp  and  woof  are  past  and  future  time.  They 
are  majestically  dressed,  as  if  every  god  brought 
a  thread  to  the  skyey  web.  This  miracle  is  hurled 
into  every  beggar's  hands.  The  blue  sky  is  a 
covering  for  a  market,  and  for  the  cherubim  and 
seraphim. 
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fn  tbc  llraliau  (5ar0eu5  at  MeUc5les. 

I  wandered  to-da}-  in  a  golden  clime. 

A  purple  Paradise,  bower  of  beauty : 
'Twas  all  like  a  dream  of  the  olden  time 

When  life  was  love,  and  when  love  was  duty. 

In  the  scarlet  sky  the  sun  lay  low, 

And  the  lake  like  a  sea  of  sapphire  shimmered, 
And  W'ellesley's  towers  in  the  sunset  glow 

Across  the  glittering  water  glimmered. 

Adown  to  the  water  the  terraces  dipped, 
They  rolled  in  velvety  green  to  the  waters : 

And  a  bird  in  the  tanglewood  syrup-tipped. 
Kept  singing  the  beauty  of  Wellesley's  daugh- 
ters. 

It  was  like  a  scene  out  of  fairy  land  : 

For  the  trees  into  fanciful  forms  were  twisted. 

Like  towers  and  turrets  in  airy  land. 

And  some  like  Japanese  temples  glisted. 

And  othersome  into  pyramids  high. 

And  minarets  like  the  Persian  builded, 
Iiv  coliunns  arose  to  the  evening  sky 

With  their  feathery  tops  in  the  sunset  gilded. 

And  high  on  the  topmost  terrace  there  stood 
A  gay  salon,  a  palace  of  pleasure : 

And  looked  o'er  the  lake,  and  the  distant  wood. 
Like  a  sentinel  guarding  a  golden  treasure. 

T  sat  me  down  in  the  pleasure-house  gay. 

And  I  fancied  myself  in  the  Moor's  pavilion. 
When  the  Moor  held  sway  in  the  olden  day. 

In  his  court  of  lions  and  his  halls  vermilion. 

And  I  saw  in  a  vision  his  dancing  girls. 
Singling  and  swinging  in  musical  motion : 

Or  sailing  in  sunlight  the  river  of  pearls 

As  white  as  the  wild  birds  a-wing  on  the  ocean. 

O  a  glorious  life  was  the  life  of  the  Moor 

In  his  white-walled  town  on  the  Guadalquiver. 

Wandering  at  will  in  his  garden  secure. 

Or  watching  the  sun  as  it  reddened  the  river! 

And  I  lived  it  all  in  that  summer-bower, 

.•\s  I  looked  on  the  lake  and  the  scene  so  tender. 

And  I  felt  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  hour 
Fall  on  my  spirit,  and  fill  it  with  splendor. 

T-  E.  Johnstone. 


H)ie   1bocb=TKIloblfleborciic    TRcicbsoiViCiu 
JEUsabetb  Moltt^/lDettetnicb. 


Ubc  flDott  "Hcble  Counttss  of  tbe  1R«alm,  filijabctb  TKlolff-flDets 
tcrnicb,  £nfant  be  Obatic.    1R.  V    p. 

W^hen  you  think  of  me,  think  not  of  the  tomb 
Where  you  laid  me  down  in  sorrow ; 

l)Ut  look  aloft,  beyond  earth's  gloom 
And  wait  for  the  great  to-morrow. 

MHEX  at  times  it  chances  that  we  come 
across  an  object  which  belonged  to  a 
dear  one  who  has  passed  away, — a  letter  written 
bv  a  hand  now  cold  in  death^with  what  a  caress- 
ing touch  our  fingers  rest  on  it.  Love,  grief,  rever- 
ence are  in  the  half  unconscious  act^  and  so  with 
our  thoiiglits,  they  dwell  tenderly,  caressingly, 
on  the  memory  of  our  beloved  dead.  Incidents 
which  seemed  of  trivial  importance  at  the  mo- 
ment of  occurrence,  become  of  sweet,  sad  inter- 
est ;  facts  almost  forgotten,  come  back  with 
strange  mournful  freshness,  and  impress  them- 
selves on  our  mind  as  we  recall  each  character- 
istic word  or  deed. 

The  knowledge  of  the  pleasure,  sad  yet  sweet, 
which  such  recollections  afford,  has  led  to  the 
writing  of  the  following  brief  notice  of  a  bright 
voung  life,  which  came  unexpectedly  into  our 
midst,  won  our  love  during  its  short  stay,  then 
passed  away  so  suddenly,  so  swiftly,  leaving  in 
our  hearts  a  beautiful  memory. 

High  birth  and  distinguished  lineage  always 
confer  a  certain  prestige :  but  in  a  land  like  Aus- 
tralia, where  all  is  new,  an  exceptional  interest 
attaches  to  the  descendants  of  ancient  families. 
This  sentiment  accounts  for  the  wide-spread  in- 
terest manifested  in  the  young  daughter  of  a 
royal  line,  the  Most  Noble  Countess  of  the  Realm, 
Elizabeth  Wolff-Metternich*,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  who  was  in  her  charming  personality,  a 
meet  representative  of  a  noble  house.  But  a  yet 
higher  claim  had  the  Lady  Elizabeth  on  the  in- 
terest of  a  Christian  people.  In  her  veins  flowed 
the  blood  of  a  Saint  whose  memory  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  widely  honoured  on  earth, — 
the  dear  Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  A  Saint, 
whose  legend-garlanded  life  has  formed  a  theme 
for  the  poet,  and  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  painter  and  sculptor. 

The  Count  de  Montalembert  in  his  exquisite 

♦Being  daughter  of  a  Count  of  the  Realm,  she  was  a 
Countess  in  her  own  right. 
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prose  poem,  "La  vie  de  Sainte  Elizabeth,"  gives 
us  the  fruit  of  three  years'  laborious  study,  dur- 
ing- which  he  consulted,  he  tells  us,  no  less  than 
.fifty-eight  books  or  manuscripts.  The  verdict  of 
the  literary  world  has  given  the  work  a  high  rank 
among  biographies. 

In  many  places  in  Europe  the  "dear  Saint"  is 
held  in  loving  veneration.  Especially  in  Mar- 
burg where  she  died,  "her  name  is  enshrined  in 
every  heart,  on  every  lip,  and  connected  with 
every  monument. "i  A  gate,  a  fountain,  a  bridge, 
a  mill,  a  path,  a  church,  each  bears  her  name. 
This  dear  Saint,  born  in  1207,  was  the  daughter 
of  Andrew  II.,  king  of  Hungary,  and  his  wife 
Gertrude  of  Merania,  a  direct  descendant  of 
Charlemagne. 

"All  the  realm  that  year — 
Was  free  from  war,  a  bounteous  harvest  blessed 

The  peaceful  land,  and  with  her  birth  a  Saint 
To  bless  the  Church  of  God. "2 

Alone  of  all  the  royal  races  of  Europe  could 
Hungary  point  to  three  canonized  saints  among 
its  kings — St.  Stephen,  St.  Emeric,  St.  Ladis- 
laus.3  Connected  with  Hungary  also  is  the  Pa- 
troness of  Alsace — Odilia,  whose  memory  is  per- 
petuated in  the  land  of  her  birth  by  the  name 
Odilienberg  given  to  the  mountain  peak  at  whose 
foot  she  was  born,  and  whose  monastery  still 
crowns  the  heights  of  Hohenberg.  In  her  life 
we  read, — "The  princely  line  of  which  Duke  Ad- 
alrich  was  the  founder,  after  eleven  hundred 
years  has  still  its  representatives.  His  descen- 
dants wielded  the  sceptre  over  half  Europe.  From 
him  sprang  the  houses  of  Lorraine,  Hapsburg, 
and  the  third  dynasty  of  the  kings  of  France. 
Countless  saints,  too,  trace  their  descent  to  Odil- 
ia's  father — among  them  Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
gary." 

The  little  Elizabeth,  who  was  to  add  a  new 
glory  to  the  illustrious  house,  had  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  union  of  all  Christian  virtues  in  the 
person  of  her  maternal  aunt,  Hedwig,  Duchess 
of  Poland,  who  in  after  years  merited  the  venera- 
tion of  the  faithful.  At  the  age  of  four,  Elizabeth 
was  sent  to  the  Court  of  Thuringia,  to  be  brought 
up  in  Wartburg  Castle,   with  the  young  Duke 


1  Montalembert— *  This  work  translated  into  English  by 
Mary  Hackett,  and  published  by  Duffy  &  Co.,  will  repay 
perusal. 

2 — Lewis  Morris,  "A  Vision  of  Saints." 

3 — Montalembert. 


Louis,  to  whom  she  had  been  promised  in  mar- 
riage. 

"Her  youthful  heart 
Was  filled  with  Heaven,  and  every  day  that  came 
Brought  its  fair  tale  of  saintly  sacrifice — 
So  she  lived  her  girlish  life — filling  her  days 
With  pity  and  compassion,  'till  she  showed 
As  'twere  some  sweet  child-angel. "4 

After  six  happy  years  of  wedded  life  came  the 
departure  of  Duke  Louis  for  the  Crusade,  and  his 
death  on  the  way.  The  young  widow,  deprived 
of  her  rights,  was,  with  her  children,  driven  from; 
her  castle  by  her  cruel  brother-in-law.  The 
strength  gained  in  childhood  by  the  patient  endur- 
ance of  daily  trials,  now  raised  her  to  the  hero- 
ism of  sacrifice,  and  she  begged  that  a  Te  Deum- 
might  be  sung  in  thanksgiving  for  her  suffering. 
Later  on,  reinstated  in  her  rights,  she  provided 
for  her  children  and  devoted  herself  to  the  poor 
and  sufifering,  and  in  1231,  before  she  had  reached 
her  twenty-fourth  year,  passed  to  her  reward, 
leaving  behind  a  memory  fragrant  with  sweet- 
ness. In  1235  she  was  canonised.  Great  was  the- 
enthusiasm  manifested  in  Germany,  and  especial- 
ly in  Marburg.  All  the  royal  family  of  Thurin- 
gia was  present ;  the  Duchess  Sophia,  with  Dukes 
Henry  and  Conrad,  all  anxious  to  expiate  by  this 
solemn  homage  the  injuries  she  had  so  nobly  for- 
given them.  Her  four  little  children  were  also 
present. 

The  Emperor  Frederick,  whose  hand,  she  had 
refused,  approached  the  shrine  at  the  offertory 
and  placed  on  the  head  of  the  dear  Elizabeth  a 
crown  of  gold,  saying :  "Since  in  thy  lifetime  thou 
wouldst  not  be  crowned  as  my  Empress,  I  wish 
at  least  to  crown  thee  to-day  as  an  immortal 
Queen  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  veneration 
spread  throughout  Christendom — churches  were 
erected  in  her  honor,  religious  orders  consecrated 
to  her  a  special  office.  Her  memory  comes  down 
to  us  connected  with  many  other  sainted  prin- 
cesses of  her  royal  house — her  aunt,  St.  Hedwig ; 
Blessed  Margaret  of  Hungary,  Blessed  Cunegun- 
da.  Patroness  of  Poland,  nieces ;  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Portugal,  grand-niece. 

Descended  from  such  a  saint,  little  wonder  that 
the  young  Countess  Elizabeth  became  an  object 
of  respectful  interest.  Catholic  instinct  showed 
itself  as  true  in  Australia  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  paying  honour  to  the  descendant  of  a 
saint,  as  it  had  been  in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth, 

4 — Lewis  Morris,  "A  Vision  of  Saints." 
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and  here  a  touching  anecdote  related  by  the  Count 
de  Montalembert  finds  a  fitting  place : — 

"At  a  great  assembly  held  by  King  Louis  IX. 
of  France  was  seen  a  young  German  prince  about 
eighteen  years  old.  He  served  with  the  Count  de 
Saint  Pol  and  the  Count  de  Boulogne  at  the  table 
of  the  Queen,  even  the  Queen  of  France  who, 
during  the  middle  ages,  was  to  all  true  knights 
the  supreme  type  of  feminine  beauty  and  excel- 
lence, Blanche  of  Castile.  The  attendants  whis- 
pered to  one  another  that  this  youth  was  the  son 
of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  and  that  Queen 
Blanche  had  embraced  him  with  devotion,  seek- 
ing on  his  forehead  the  traces  of  the  kisses  his 
noble  mother  had  imprinted  there.  It  was  thus 
that  the  mother  of  a  saint  did  homage  to  the  son 
of  a  saint." 

The  children  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  justly  proud 
of  their  glorious  origin,  always  inscribed  them- 
selves son  or  daughter  of  St.  Elizabeth  before  all 
their  titles  of  .sovereignty  or  nobility. 

Of  St.  Elizabeth's  four  children,  two  became 
nuns ;  the  son,  Duke  Hermann,  died  young.  His 
uncle  Henry  succeeded  to  the  vast  possessions  of 
the  House  of  Thuringia,  but  in  1248  death  car- 
ried him  oil,  and  as  he  was  childless,  the  inheri- 
tance descended  to  the  female  line,  Sophia,  eldest 
daughter  of  St.  Elizabeth  and  Duke  Louis, 
claimed  it  for  her  son.  Henry  the  Infant.  She 
found  a  rival  in  a  cousin,  and  after  protracted 
warfare  was  obliged  to  renounce  her  pretensions 
to  Thuringia  and  accept  in  lieu  the  sovereignty 
of  Hesse.  Henry,  her  son,  was  the  first  sovereign 
of  Hesse  as  an  independent  state.  From  him 
sprang  two  different  branches  of  the  house  of 
Hesse,  with  whom  most  of  the  royal  families  of 
Europe  are  allied,  and  thus  share  the  glory  of 
reckoning  St.  Elizabeth  among  their  ancestors. 
In  the  generations  which  separate  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth from  her  sainted  ancestress  appear  some  of 
the  highest  and  proudest  names  of  Europe — Hes- 
sen,  Brabant.  Luneburg.  Ravensburg.  Sponheim, 
Hohenzollern,  Katzenellenbogen,  Sachsen,  Stol- 
berg.  Lippe,  Mandersheidt,  Salm,  Nassau,  till  we 
reach  Count  Metternich  and  his  wife.  Countess 
Nesselrode  Metternich.  parents  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir. 

In  Castle  Gracht.  on  the  iSth  May.  1876,  Eliza- 
beth was  born.  For  six  short  years  she  lived  in 
that  beautiful  home,  "the  loveliest  spot  on  earth," 
she  said,  speaking  of  it  some  days  before  her  de- 
parture from  Australia,  in  1899.  The  gardens 
with  their  wealth  of  flowers  spoke  to  the  artist 
soul  of  the  child,  and  the  lake  with  its  tinv  island 


afforded  opportunity  for  many  a  childish  prank. 
Her  mother,  the  Countess  Hedwig,  worthy  des- 
cendant of  a  sainted  line,  had  asked  this  daugh- 
ter of  Heaven,  and  had  consecrated  her  from  her 
birth  to  the  Blessed  Mrgin,  placing  on  her  neck 
the  medal  of  our  Lady,  which  the  girl  was  to 
prize  in  after  years,  as  a  pledge  of  the  love  of  an 
earthly  and  of  a  heavenly  Mother.  Over  her  bed 
there  ever  hung  a  picture  of  her  glorious  Pro- 
tectress. 

The  Countess  Fledwig  was  accustomed  to  as- 
semble her  maids  each  day,  at  a  fixed  time,  to 
spend  with  them  some  hours  working  for  the 
poor,  thus  perpetuating  the  traditions  of  Thurin- 
gia's  saint. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  which  surrounded 
the  affectionate,  vivacious,  and  rather  wilful 
child.  The  family  consisted  of  four  girls  and  two 
boys.  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  girl,  was  specially 
beloved  by  her  father.  When  about  to  leave  the 
castle  to  attend  at  court,  he  would  send  for  the 
little  one  that  she  might  see  him  in  his  court 
dress  and  bid  him  good-bye.  On  his  return,  his 
first  enquiry  was  for  his  ''Sunshine,"  as  he  called 
her. 

The  photo,  taken  when  the  child  was  in  her 
sixth  year  was  intended  as  a  birthday  gift  for  the 
father.  The  mother  stood  near,  holding  up  a 
warning  finger  to  impress  stillness  on  the  restless 
r'.'le  girl,  whose  face  beams  with  fun  and  mis- 
chief. This  devoted  mother  was  early  taken  from 
her  children.  Before  she  died  she  asked  her  little 
Elizabeth  to  promise  that  she  would  say  the 
Mcnwrare  every  day.  The  promise  was  faith- 
fully kept.  The  death  of  the  father  followed 
closely  on  that  of  the  mother,  and  Elizabeth  at 
seven  years  of  age  was  an  orphan. 

One  of  the  last  recollections  of  her  father  was 
of  herself  climbing  on  his  bed  to  give  him  straw- 
berries which  she  had  gathered,  knowing  he  liked 
the  fruit.  The  sick  man  made  a  violent  effort 
to  swallow  one  to  gratify  his  "Sunshine."  The 
child  cherished  his  memory  with  passionate  af- 
fection, and  as  she  grew  older  she  often  lay  awake 
at  night  thinking  of  him.  longing  for  a  sight  of 
him.  The  anticipation  of  the  meeting  in  the  bet- 
ter land  was  therefore  a  source  of  joy.  "What  a 
big  hug  I  will  give  him.  Are  we  certain  to  know 
each  other?"  she  would  exclaim.  One  day.  when 
ill.  she  said  to  a  nun,  who  was  attending  to  her 
wants,  "May  I  say  something  to  you.  Father 
will  be  so  grateful  to  you  for  all  you  have  done 
for  me."  Every  souvenir  of  the  parents  so  early 
lost,  she  treasured — the  few  letters  she  had  re- 
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ceived  from  them ;  the  ph.otog'raph  of  her  father's 
room,  in  which  she  loved  to  point  out  the  sofa 
where  she  used  to  sit  beside  him  ;  the  press  on 
which  at  intervals  her  height  was  marked ;  the 
views  of  the  castle  grounds,  which  contain  the 
mortuary  chapel  where  lay  the  remains  of  the 
loved  ones,  and  where  now  she  rests  beside  them. 

The  following  little  incident  is  characteristic  of 
the  tenderness  of  her  filial  affection :— A  prayer 
book  which  had  belonged  to  her  mother  needed 
renovation — she  would  not  have  it  rebound — she 
impressed  on  the  sister  to  whom  she  entrusted 
the  mending  of  it,  that  the  little  pictures  between 
the  leaves  were  not  to  be  removed,  even  tempo- 
rarily, the  book  was  to  remain  just  as  it  had  been, 
when  used  fifteen  years  before  by  that  mother 
whose  memory  she  so  faithfully  cherished. 

The  Countess  Therese,  now  Countess  Obern- 
•dorff,  her  senior  by  some  years,  was  her  special 
companion,  and  exercised  a  certain  sisterly  au- 
thority over  her,  instructing  her  in  Bible  His- 
tory. We  can  imagine  what  a  fascination  the 
thrilling  incidents  recorded  in  the  sacred  book 
had  for  the  intelligent,  ardent  child. 

Although  so  young  when  she  left  Castle 
Graclit,  the  Countess  Elizabeth  had  a  host  of 
pleasurable  memories  connected  with  the  portion 
of  her  childhood  spent  there.  In  recalling  these 
days,  her  eyes  would  sparkle  with  merriment  one 
moment,  as  she  recounted  some  wild  feat ;  at  an- 
other, they  would  grow  suddenly  pathetic  as  she 
reverted  to  her  parents  or  brothers. 

The  death  of  her  father  placed  the  little  Coun- 
tess under  the  care  of  a  married  sister,  and  Castle 
Gracht,  with  its  beautiful  flower  gardens,  was 
exchanged  for  a  home  in  a  forest  castle.  At  first 
the  child  thought  that  she  could  never  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  change,  but  gradually  she  grew  to 
love  trees  even  more  than  she  had  loved  flowers, 
they  became  as  friends  to  her. 

She  spent  some  time  in  a  Convent  of  the  vSa- 
cred  Heart,  where,  according  to  her  own  account, 
she  gave  the  nuns  ample  opportunities  for  the 
practice  of  patience.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  child's 
earnest  disposition  and  sense  of  justice  that  the 
nun  to  whom  she  was  most  attached  was  one  who 
was  very  strict. 

She  made  her  First  Communion  during  her 
stay.  The  event  must  have  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  one  of  her  strong  faith  and  ardent  char- 
acter. .A  silver  crucifix,  a  gift  of  her  godmother 
on  that  great  occasion,  was  among  the  treasures 
she  most  prized.     Then  followed  some  years  in 


the  forest  home.  There  the  child  grew  up  beau- 
tiful, vivacious,  enthusiastic,  with  determined 
will,  strong  affections,  and  eager  mind  thirsting 
for  knowledge. 

The  great  trees,  her  friends,  had  they  speech, 
could  tell  of  many  a  noble  plan  formed  by  the 
little  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  loved  to  plunge  into 
the  green  depths  and  sit  musing  for  hours.  We 
can  picture  her  in  those  days,  now  riding  full 
speed,  exulting  in  the  swift  motion,  now  allow- 
ing her  steed  to  choose  his  pace,  now  seated  un- 
der the  spreading  branches,  her  mind  away  in  the 
future.  How  vividly  she  described  these  grand 
forests,  the  solemn  leafy  aisles,  the  bright  river 
glancing  in  summer  sunshine,  the  openings  where 
one  comes  suddenly  on  the  green  fields  and  tiny 
cottages  of  the  peasants.  And  her  dreams — she 
would  store  her  mind  with  learning,  she  would 
write  books  which  would  make  her  famous,  she 
would  study  music  and  art  in  every  branch. 
Above  all  she  would  travel,  and  then — her  home! 
It  would  be  in  a  tropic  land,  mid  glorious  flowers 
and  giant  trees,  or  again  she  would  live  in  a  home 
beautified  by  artistic  taste,  where,  while  devoting 
herself  to  literary  pursuits,  she  might  also  help 
the  poor  in  a  neighboring  village ;  sometimes  she 
almost  wished  that  she  might  become  very  poor 
herself,  and  be  thvis  given  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercising the  power  of  self-help  she  felt  within 
her.  Her  dreams,  however  varied  in  their  nature, 
held  always  some  noble  aims,  they  were  indeed : 
"dreams  of  high  aims  and  golden  days,"  and 
showed  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  her  tastes, 
the  natural  goodness  of  her  heart,  and  her  appre- 
ciation of  higher  things.  Lives  of  the  Saints 
fired  her  enthusiasm,  and  she  determined  to  fol- 
low in  their  footsteps.  One  practice  of  a  very 
austere  religious  order  so  commended  itself  to 
her,  that  she  set  about  imitating  it  and  dug  every 
day  a  portion  of  her  grave.  This  incident  is 
characteristic  of  the  seriousness  of  her  character, 
for  even  as  a  child,  death  was  evidently  a  familiar 
thought,  yet  it  never  made  her  morbid,  nor  did  it 
throw  a  shadow  on  her  natural  gaiety.  The  child 
who  dug  her  grave  one  hour,  would  the  next,  be 
off  on  a  wild  scamper  through  the  woods,  or  be  all 
eagerness  in  some  childish  game. 

But  Elizabeth  was  no  mere  dreamer,  she  had 
an  active  nature,  a  mind  capable  of  many  inter- 
ests. Her  birds,  her  dogs,  her  gun,  her  horse, 
each  received  attention.  She  learned  everything 
that  came  in  her  way.  The  woodman  taught 
her  how  to  fell  a  tree,  the  shepherd  initiated  her 
into  the  secrets  of  shearing.    She  even  learned  to 
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shoe  a  horse.  She  exuhed  in  training  her  own 
horse,  the  more  high-spirited  the  steed,  the  better 
pleased  was  she.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  her  in 
the  way  of  knowledge. 

True  daughter  of  the  dear  Saint  of  Hungary, 
love  of  the  poor  burned  brightly  in  her  young 
heart,  and  led  her  footsteps  to  their  homes.  The 
village  children  gathered  round  the  fair  child 
Countess  who  gave  alms  with  so  gracious  a  man- 
ner. Once  she  made  her  way  into  a  cabin  and 
her  willing  deft  hands  performed  lowly  offices 
for  some  motherless  children. 

The  servants  loved  her  for  her  kind  thoughtful- 
ness  and  bright  ways.  One  memory-  of  her  child- 
hood was  the  amusement  derived  from  the  com 
plaisance  of  the  old  domestic,  who  was  charged 
with  the  office  of  putting  wood  on  the  fire.  She 
enjoyed  making  i.im  stand  with  his  mouth  open 
while  she  tried  to  throw  nuts'into  it. 

Childhood  and  girlhood  passed.  She  attained 
her  majority  and  at  once  began  to  carry  out  the 
plans  formed  in  the  forest  day  dreams.  She  de- 
termined to  travel.  Rome  and  other  Italian  cities 
naturally  attracted  her.  and  as  her  health  was 
delicate,  she  made  a  stay  in  several  health  resorts, 
notably  Davos  Platz.  As  she  had  in  her  forest 
home  thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  her 
surroundings,  so  did  she  now  thoroughly  enjoy 
the  various  amusements  of  that  famous  spot 
where  death  ana  life  are  so  strangely  blended. 

Perfectly  fearless,  she  courted  danger,  and  her 
daring  feats  as  a  cycliste  drew  on  her  much  atten- 
tion. Toboganning  got  its  due  share  of  atten 
tion.  Although  out-door  amusements  were  most 
congenial  to  her  free,  brave  nature,  she  was  quite 
ready  to  share  the  less  perilous,  but  far  more 
exhausting  excitement  of  the  ball-room,  and  re- 
gardless of  her  doctor's  warning,  she  would  al- 
low herself  dance  after  dance.  Yet  she  never 
lived  for  the  pleasures  she  so  fully  enjoyed,  they 
were  part  of  her  life,  not  her  life  itself.  Study 
was  not  neglected,  nor  were  high  aspirations 
stifled.  Her  life  would  not  be  "shallow  as  a 
brook  that  brawls  along  between  two  narrow 
shores." 

A  sea  voyage  being  deemed  advisable,  she 
sketched  for  herself  a  rather  comprehensive  prp- 
;?••  .imme.  Australia,  India,  Japan  were  to  be  visit- 
ed before  her  return  to  Europe.  Ah !  dear  child, 
a  longer  journey  lies  before  you,  and  He,  Whose 
love  and  wisdom  are  infinite,  is  guiding  you  to 
a  home  where  you  are,  unconsciously  to  yourself, 
to  prepare  for  the  voyage  to  the  land  whence  no 


traveller  returns.  Accompanied  by  her  cha^erone, 
Miss  Ryan,  and  by  her  faithful  German  maid, 
who,  for  her  sake,  overcame  her  intense  dislike 
to  the  sea,  the  Countess  sailed  on  S.S.  Himalaya, 
and  after  a  pleasant  voyage  arrived  in  Australia. 
Having  spent  some  time  in  South  Australia,  she 
proposed  continuing  her  journey  eastward,  but 
being  desirous  of  seeing  a  mining  city,  she  visited 
Ballarat,  the  Golden  City.  Her  eagerness  to  enter 
into  all  interests  and  her  simplicity  were  shown, 
by  the  fact  that  she  purchased  a  miner's  right  and 
provided  herself  with  a  shovel.  Had  it  been  feas- 
ible she  would  have  thought  as  little  of  setting 
out  to  dig  for  gold  as  of  allowing  herself  to  be 
attired  for  a  ball.  If  one  pleased  her  more  than 
the  other,  why  not  do  it — such  her  reasoning. 

Having  learned  that  there  was  a  Loretto  Con- 
vent in  Ballarat  she  determined  to  call  on  the 
nuns,  for  a  dear  young  friend  in  Germany,  a  pu- 
pil of  Loretto  Abbey,  Rathfarnham,  had  often 
spoken  in  glowing  terms  of  "our  nuns,"  and  the- 
impulsive  Lady  Elizabeth  decided  to  make  their 
acquaintance.  Then  an  idea  struck  her  that  she 
would  ask  the  nuns  to  receive  her  as  a  boarder 
and  to  allow  her  to  study  for  matriculation,  but 
she  would  go  incognito,  lest  any  difficulty  should' 
be  raised,  as  Reverend  Mother  might  think  that  a 
Countess  travelling  for  pleasure  would  possibly 
not  be  a  very  diligent  pupil.  Accordingly,  accom- 
panied by  her  chapcronc  who  was  bound  over  to 
keep  her  secret,  she  called,  gave  her  name  as  Miss 
Metternich.  It  was  not  the  hour  for  visitors  and 
the  ladies  asked  if  they  might  take  a  stroll  in  the 
grounds  while  waiting.  The  first  spot  to  which 
they  directed  their  steps  was  the  grotto  of 
Lourdes,  where  they  knelt  to  say  a  Hail  Mary, 
our  Blessed  Mother  thus,  as  it  were,  taking  to 
herself  in  her  own  house  the  child  who  had  been 
consecrated  to  her  from  her  birth.  In  the  first 
interview  with  the  nuns  "Miss  Meternich"  was 
told  that  Reverend  Mother  had  a  decided  objec- 
tion to  receiving  students  whose  only  wish  was  to 
matriculate,  and  who  were  too  old  to  follow 
school  routine,  and  she  was  asked  to  call  again  to 
.^eo  the  house  and  to  receive  a  final  answer.  Once 
outside  the  gate  the  visitors  had  a  good  laugh, 
for  they  had  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  their 
n  asqueradingf.  Next  day  when  Reverend  Mother 
kindlv  received  the  visitors,  all  her  objections  dis- 
appeared. Miss  Ryan  was  acquainted  with  sev- 
eral home  friends,  this  tact  facilitated  arrange- 
ments, and  Reverend  Mother  moreover  was  won 
by  the  charm  of  manner  of  the  sweet,  simple  Ger- 
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man  girl.  She  conjured  up  quite  a  romance  about 
the  latter,  concluding  that  she  was  anxious  to 
matriculate  in  order  to  secure  a  higher  salary  in 
a  situation,  and  that  her  companion  wished  to 
study  music  and  language  for  the  same  purpose; 
she  consequently  determined  to  give  what  aid  she 
could.  "Miss  Metternich"  was  told  the  terms 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  delicately  intimated 
that  assistance  given  in  the  teaching  of  a  German 
class  would  be  considered  equivalent  to  portion 
■of  the  pension.  The  supposed  Aliss  Matternich 
could  hardly  preserve  her  gravity  when  asked  if 
she  would  teach,  however,  she  commanded  her 
voice  and  answered  meekly,  "she  had  never  done 
so,  but  would  try."  The  visitors  were  next  con- 
ducted lh?ough  the  house,  and  the  novelty  of  their 
situation  and  the  difficulty  they  found  in  acting 
their  parts  caused  them  such  amusement  that 
they  nearly  betrayed  themselves.  The  dear  Coun- 
tess often  laughed  heartily  recalling  the  inci- 
dents of  that  day. 

Reverend  Mother's  readiness  to  help  touched 
lier,  and  although  she  did  not  know  at  the  time 
the  extent  of  the  Mother's  benevolent  intentions, 
yet  she  was  sensible  of  a  feeling  of  kindness,  and 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  practical  form  it  as- 
sumed, for  Reverend  Mother  had  ordered  a  lunch 
to  be  ready  for  the  "poor  foreigners"  when  their 
tour  of  inspection  was  completed.  "I  was  starv- 
ing, and  the  sight  of  cups  and  saucers  rejoiced 
me  and  I  did  feel  grateful,"  such  were  the  Coun- 
tess' words  speaking  of  the  limch.  The  sympathy 
and  hospitality  won  her  heart  to  Loretto  that  day. 

Soon  after,  unaccompanied.  Lady  Elizabeth 
came  to  Mary's  Mount.  Reverend  Mother  was 
then  in  Sydney,  and  Mother  Aloysius  welcomed 
■*'Miss  Metternich,"  who,  after  a  few  minutes 
made  known  her  rank,  but  begged  to  have  it  kept 
secret. — She  wished  to  study  quietly,  and  prob- 
ably weary  of  the  stately  etiquette,  which  in  the 
•old  German  families  is  so  rigorously  observed, 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  perfect  freedom ;  she 
disliked  publicity  also,  and  understood  well  that 
lier  high  rank  would  draw  much  attention  on  her, 
indeed,  she  sometimes  adverted  to  the  "loneliness 
it  created."  "I  cannot  help  being  a  Countess, 
and  as  soon  as  people  find  out  that  I  am  one,  they 
«ither  make  too  much  of  me,  or  drop  away  from 
me."  The  evening  of  her  arrival  she  mentioned 
that  she  was  descended  from  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Himgary.  and  this  fact  would  have  secured  for 
lier  the  affectionate  interest  of  the  nuns  even  had 
not  her  own   brightness,   her  docility,   and   her 


simplicity  claimed  it.  She  kept  up  the  fictitious 
role  she  had  assumed  for  some  days,  enjoyed  the 
novelty  of  waiting  on  herself,  unpacking  her 
trunk,  arranging  her  hair,  and  in  fine  being  her 
own  maid,  and  though  she  consented  to  have  her 
secret  divulged,  yet  asked  to  be  still,  except  to  the 
nuns,  "Miss  Metternich."  However,  by  degrees, 
she  laid  aside  this  incognito,  her  chaperone  soon 
joined  her  and  later  on,  her  faithful  maid  (whom 
she  had  left  in  a  convent,  in  Melbourne,  not  wish- 
ing to  ask  for  accommodation  in  Mary's  Mount) 
was  sent  for,  and  was  delighted  to  be  once  more 
with  her  "dear  Comtesse."  The  room  now  called 
St.  Elizabeth's  was  given  up  to  "our  child,"  as 
the  nuns  styled  her.  From  the  beginning  they 
felt  inclined  to  bestow  on  her  a  kind  of  protect- 
ing motherly  affection,  "our  child"  understood  it, 
valued  it  and  reciprocated  it  with  all  the  warmth 
of  her  peculiarly  grateful  nature.  "I  often  won- 
der why  you  are  so  good  to  me,"  she  would  say — 
adding  perhaps  with  an  arch  smile,  "but  I  know  I 
am  nice."  "I  trust  you  implicitly,"  was  her  em- 
phatic declaration.  She  proved  her  affection  by 
yielding  to  the  nuns'  wishes  and  submitting  to 
their  arrangements,  even  when  they  ran  counter 
to  her  own,  inclinations,  as  was  often  the  case, 
especially  when  care  of  her  health  was  in  ques- 
tion. In  this  respect  she  was  disposed  to  be  very 
wilful  and  reckless,  yet  to  please  the  Sisters  she 
would  adopt  precautions,  which  changeable 
weather  rendered  advisable,  and  would  take  any 
little  dainty  prepared  for  her.  With  regard  to 
her  eagerness  to  study,  sacrifices  were  also  re- 
quired of  her.  She  took  up  with  enthusiasm  and 
evinced  a  special  partiality  for  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Mathematics,  yet  when  the  nuns  seeing  that  over 
application  was  telling  on  her,  changed  her  distri- 
bution of  time,  shortened  her  hours  of  study  and 
lessened  the  number  of  subjects,  she  submitted, 
although  the  obedience  involved  a  real  sacrifice. 
She  was  anxious  to  matriculate  in  November,  and 
had  she  been  allowed  to  devote  herself  to  work 
as  she  wished,  and  had  her  health  borne  the 
strain  she  would  most  likely  have  succeeded,  as 
it  was,  the  result  was  very  creditable,  and  she 
certainly  proved  that  she  shared  the  intellectual 
gifts  of  the  Metternich  family.  A  master  who  oc- 
casionally saw  written  work  of  the  pupils  and 
who  probably  had  not  the  least  idea  who  she  was, 
wrote  on  her  history  paper,  "your  grasp  of  mo- 
tives would  give  you  a  distinguished  place  among 
students  of  statescraft." 

Her  taste  for  music  was  very  marked.     She 
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loved  it  with,  what  may  be  characterized  as,  an 
artistic  intelHgent  love.  In  this  pleasure-loving 
land  her  conduct  to  some  seemed  strange.  Why 
should  one  who  possessed  every  advantage,  which 
society  prizes,  and  who  was  free  to  join  in  all  its 
gaieties  and  who  had  enjoyed  them,  turn  from 
the  pleasures  that  waited  on  her  and  elect  instead, 
a.  quiet  corner  in  a  convent  and  a  desk  in  a  school- 
room? (for  the  Countess  attended  some  of  the 
school  classes  and  sat  demurely  at  work,  although 
at  times  a  gleam  of  fun  was  discernible  in  her 
eyes,  in  the  early  days  especially,  when  she  passed 
as  "Miss  Metternich.")  Music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, was  not  neglected,  the  practice  of  harp 
piano,  violin  secured  the  rest,  which  change  of 
occupation  affords ;  occasionally  she  even  tried 
teaching,  and  kindly  helped  a  German  class  on 
its  onward  way.  Sometimes  she  appeared  in  the 
paddock  at  out-door  recreation  or  joined  in  the 
evening  dance.  She  \yas  ever  ready  to  do  her 
part  towards  making  feast  days  happy,  and  dur- 
ing the  mid-winter  holidays  she  contributed  much 
to-  the  success  of  the  entertainment,  which  was 
intended  to  greet  the  nuns  at  the  close  of  their 
retreat,  and  was  prepared  by  the  few  girls  who 
remained  for  the  vacation.  Tableaux  depicting 
scenes  from  the  life  of  "the  dear  Saint"  formed 
part  of  the  proceedings,  and  as  the  Countess  rep- 
resented her  sainted  ancestress,  they  were  very 
interesting.  One  result  of  Lady  Elizabeth's  stay 
in  Mary's  Mount  has  been  an  increase  of  devo- 
tion to  the  dear  Saint  of  Hungary.  To  some  in- 
mates of  the  Abbey  she  had"  long  been  an  object 
of  admiring  veneration,  the  coming  of  her  young 
descendant  made  those  who  knew  but  little  of  the 
saint,  anxious  to  study  her  history,  and  now  her 
picture  is  to  be  seen  in  many  places  in  the  house.. 
The  favours  attributed  to  her  intercession  prove 
that  she  is  not  insensible  to  the  homage  offered 
by  her  clients  in  Australia. 

The  piety  of  the  Countess  gave  great  edifica- 
tion. Although  she  suffered  frequently  from 
sleeplessness  and  weakness  she  was  not  often  ab- 
sent from  the  early  Mass.  Several  times  each 
week  she  approached  the  Holy  Table.  Medita- 
tions were  faithfully  made,  Rosary  recited.  The 
hour  of  evening  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
found  her  bent  in  adoration,  and  when  night  had 
fallen,  she  again  sought  the  little  chapel  to  beg  a 
last  blessing  from  the  Hidden  God.  She  became 
a  member  of  the  Apostleship  of  Study,  and  wore 
the  same  badge  as  the  school  girls. 

The  devotion  of  the  Holy  Hour  was  dear  to 


her;  she  was  vjery  grateful  for  the  suggestions, 
which  helped  her  to  spend  it  more  devoutly,  and 
would,  if  permitted,  kneel  all  the  time.  We  give 
here  two  verses  of  her  favourite  prayer  to  Our 
Lady,  which  the  Reverend  M.  Watson,  S.  J.,  has 
kindly  translated : 

Mother,  I  see  thy  brow  with  splendour  glowing; 

I  see  how  fair,  how  sweet  thou  art ; 
The  more  I  gaze,  the  fairer  thou  art  growing — 

Kneeling,  I  offer  thee  my  heart. 

If  I,  ungrateful,  ask  thee  to  surrender 

That  heart  of  mine  again  to  me, 
Say  thou,  against  myself  my  strong  Defender, 

''No,  child,  'tis  mine  eternally." 

She  followed  the  exercises  of  the  Children's 
Retreat,  and  later,  on  the  Feast  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady's  Nativity,  8th  September,  she  was  received 
into  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  having 
been  for  some  time  previous  an  aspirante.  For 
the  ceremony  she  had  a  simple  white  dress  made, 
although  her  wardrobe  afforded  her  a  wide  se- 
lection of  fashionable  costumes;  nor  would  she 
consent  to  adopt  as  badge  of  her  consecration  the 
bow  of  ribbon,  with  medal  attached,  which  dis- 
tinguishes senior  pupils.  She  would  have  the 
broad  blue  ribbon  of  the  school  girl,  and  she  did 
not  lay  it  aside,  even  when  it  did  not  harmonize 
with  a  dainty  toilette.  She  appreciated  the  gran- 
deur of  the  title  of  Enfant  de  Marie,  and  was 
fully  sensible  of  the  truth  of  a  remark  expressed 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  her  Ladyship  by  a  youth- 
ful rhymster,  who  told 

"The  first  Countess  in  this  southern  land 
Admitted  to  Mary's  chosen  band." 

that  however  honourable  the  title  Europe  gave 
her.  Australia  had  bestowed  on  her  one  higher 
still,  that  of  Child  of  Heaven's  Queen. 

When  the  great  National  Cup  Festival  ap- 
proached, the  nuns  suggested  to  Lady  Elizabeth, 
that,  as  she  was  an  enthusiastic  rider,  she  would 
derive  pleasure  from  witnessing  the  races,  and 
besides  she  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  typical  Australian,  gathering.  The  suggestion 
commended  itself  to  her  and  was  adopted,  and 
November,  1898,  found  her  sharing  the  gaieties 
of  Cup  week  under  the  chaperonage  of  Janet. 
Lad}'  Clarke,  of  whose  kindness  the  Countess  re- 
tained pleasing  and  grateful  remembrance.  The 
kind  hostess  writing  of  her  guest  said  that  her 
sweetness,  simplicity,  and  beauty  won  all  hearts. 
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The  characteristic  of  that  beauty  was  its  spiritu- 
ahty. 

"Her  eyes  were  changeful ;  for  the  gloom  of  grey 
Within  them  met  and  blended  with  the  blue, 
And  when  they  gazed  they  seemed  almost  to 

dream — 
They  looked  beyond  you  into  far  away." 

«An  expression  of  purity,  which  no  photogra- 
pher can  reproduce  gave  an  undefinable  charm  to 
the  countenance,  and  seemed  as  it  were  a  heri- 
tage, hers  by  right  of  descent  from  the  dear 
Saint,  "making  an  altar  of  her  face." 

The  expression  must  have  been  very  notice- 
able. A  Protestant  lady  visiting  Mary's  Mount 
looked  with  great  interest  at  a  portrait  of  the 
Countess,  and  related  that  her  son,  who  went  up 
for  matriculation  in  November,  '98,  said  to  her 
one  evening  on  his  return  from  the  hall — ''Moth- 
er, I  have  never  seen  so  beautiful  a  face  as  that 
of  a  girl  who  sat  near  me  to-day ;  it  was  so  pure." 
The  mother  suggested  that  the  lady  in  question 
was  probably  the  German  Countess  from  the  Con- 
vent. Next  day  when  he  made  enquiries  the  gen- 
tleman found  that  his  mother's  surmise  was  cor- 
rect. In  the  photo.,  taken  during  Cup  week,  there 
is,  in  the  listless  dropping  of  the  rose-branch  a 
suggestion  of  a  mind  arid  heart  which  fixed  their 
happiness  in  other  than  fleeting  pleasures.  Yes. 
that  heart  bounding  with  life,  that  eager  mind 
full  of  varied  projects,  saw  the  beauty  of  self-re- 
nunciation, and  were  ready  for  any  sacrifice, 
which  God  might  ask.  A  few  words  now  and 
then  showed  the  high  ideal  the  girl  was  capable 
of  forming,  and  revealed  the  uprightness  and 
generosity  of  her  character.  A  sister  told  her 
the  legend  of  the  monk  who  concealed  his  talent 
from  the  outside  world,  and  refused  to  proclaim 
himself  the  painter  of  a  picture,  which  Rubens 
declared  took  the  palm  from  him,  and  who  to  se- 
cure himself  from  temptations  to  ambition  flung 
into  the  stream  palette  and  colours,  once  idols  of 
his  heart.  The  story  touched  the  Countess,  but 
she  remarked,  "My  idea  of  sacrifice  would  be  to 
keep  the  brushes  and  canvas  in  sight  and  yet 
never  use  them."  The  simple  words  told  their 
own  tale  of  appreciation  of  the  greatest  of  sac- 
rifices— constant  renunciation.  Another  day 
when  the  subject  was  Cardinal  Manning's  book, 
"Sin  and  its  Consequences,"  she  said  to  a  sister — 
"I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  could  delib- 
eratelv  commit  a  mortal  sin."    Vanity  had  no  hold 


on  her,  she  liked  what  was  pretty  and  becoming, 
and  was  exquisitely  neat  and  orderly,  but  she 
never  devoted  much  time  to  her  toilette.  Poor 
Catharina  sometimes  appealed  to  the  nuns,  ex- 
claiming in  a  tone  of  distress,  "De  Comtesse,  she 
will  not  allow  me  to  try  her  dress  again,"  and  the 
dressmakers  were  surprised  at  her  indifference 
and  her  unwillingness  to  submit  to  a  lengthened 
"fitting."  "It  will  do,"  was  the  exclamation  which 
hurried  these  seances  to  a  close.  She  told  laugh- 
ingly of  a  remark  she  had  once  overheard  to  the 
effect  that  she  had  no  beauty  but  her  hair.  It 
was  remarkable  hair,  falling  in  heavy  masses  to 
her  feet. 

Reverence  was  a  conspicuous  element  in  her 
character,  it  showed  itself  in  her  attitude  towards 
the  aged,  the  poor,  and  towards  the  nuns.  She 
treated  with  marked  deference  a  dear  old  lady, 
Mrs.  Breen,  who  resided  in  the  Convent.  One 
day  seeing  her  set  off  to  meet  the  tram,  and  know- 
ing that  owing  to  her  helplessness  she  would  find 
it .  difficult  to  mount  into  the  conveyance,  the 
Countess  threw  a  wrap  on  her  shoulders,  followed 
her  down  the  road,  was  only  satisfied  when  she 
had  seen  her  safely  seated.  During  Mrs.  Breen's 
last  illness,  the  kind-hearted  girl  sent  flowers  to 
the  invalid,  and  was  constant  in  her  enquiries ; 
when  death  had  brought  the  sufferer  rest,  she 
followed  the  remains  to  the  grave,  although  the 
heat  was  intense  and  completely  prostrated  her. 

As  her  tastes  and  acquirements  were  wide  in 
range  and  varied  in  nature,  so  was  her  character 
composed  of  many  and  contrary  elements.  Tim- 
idity and  dislike  to  publicity,  which  made  her 
at  times  shrink  like  a  startled  fawn  from  any- 
thing which  drew  attention  on  her,  was  joined  to 
self-reliance  and  independence.  The  girl,  who 
handled  her  revolver  with  as  much  ease  as  she 
did  her  needle,  and  who  actually  enjoyed  danger, 
would  make  detours  to  reach  her  room  in  the  con- 
vent if  strangers  happened  to  be  in  the  way.  Fire, 
depth,  and  sweetness  marked  her  singularly  .fine 
character,  and  the  result  was  ardour,  strength, 
graciousness.  Contrast  abounded.  On  the  one 
side  were  impetuosity,  almost  southern  in  vehe- 
mence, a  touch  of  imoeriousness,  intense  serious- 
ness, reserve,  tenacity  of  purpose,  strength  of 
will,  power  of  concentration ;  on  the  other,  self- 
control,  gentleness,  playful  gaietv,  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  others,  interest  in  the  life  around. 
She  was  truly  "deeo-hearted,"  with  strone  affeC' 
tion,  which  showed  itself  alwavs  in  a  touching 
trustfulness,  and  to  which,  though  not  demon- 
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strative,  she  occasionally  gave  expression  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  little  child.  Gratitude  and 
straightforwardness  also  marked  a  character,  the 
faults  of  which,  when  conquered  by  a  determined 
will,  aided  by  grace,  would  be  grand  helps  to 
sanctity.  The  very  high  ideals  and  aspirations  of 
the  young  soul  were  known  to  few. 

"She  was  not  young,  not  old — yet  she  was  both : 
Nor  both  by  turns,  but  always  both  at  once. 
She  seemed  to  have  two  selves :  her  outer  self 
Was  free  to  any  passer-by,  and  kind  to  all. 

The  inner  self  she  guarded  from  approach ; 
She  kept  it  sealed  and  sacred  as  a  shrine ; 
She  guarded  it  with  silence  and  reserve ; 
Its  gates  were  locked   and   watched,  and  none 

might  pass 
Beyond  the  portals. 

But  whoso  entered  there — and  few  were  they  ; 
So  very  few — so  very,  very  few, 
They  never  did  forget." 

The  children  prepared  con  amove  a  farewell  en- 
tertainment, and  she  appreciated  fully  their  efforts 
to  do  her  honour.  The  following  address  was 
read  by  Laura  Heales  : — • 

"Dear  Lady  Elizabeth,  allow  me  now  to  bid 
you  welcome  in  the  name  of  all.  We  have  asked 
you  to  come  to  us  this  evening,  as  we  wish  you 
to  carry  away  a  pleasing  remembrance  of  Loretto. 
or  rather,  we  desire  you  should  add  yet  another 
happy  memory  to  the  many  you  have  stored  away. 
For  we  argue  from  our  own  feeling,  and  as  we 
connect  bright,  pleasant  thoughts  with  our  Coun- 
tess, we  trust  that  our  Countess  in  turn,  has 
agreeable  recollections  connected  with  her  stay 
among  us.  Recollections,  so  agreeable,  that  they 
will  bring  her  back  to  us,  for  we  feel  inclined  to 
apply  to  her  the  words,  with  which  the  young 
daughters  of  Diana  greet  the  heroine  in  our  little 
piece. 

"  'Come  dwell  with  us — rest  with  us — 
Life  shall  be  blest  with  us, — 
Strew  the  bright  roses  o'er  sorrow  and  care. 
Won  by  us — near  to  us — 
Ever  more  dear  to  us. 
Dreams  never  wove  you  a  vision  so  fair.' 

But  with  deeper,  holier  words,  do  we,  Christian 
maidens,  in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of  mar- 
tyrs, greet  you,  daughter  of  an  ancient  line,  which 
to  the  passing  splendour  of  royalty  has  joined 
the  fadeless  aureola  of  sanctity.  May  both  of  us 
alike  show  forth  in  our  lives  the  beauty  of  Christ. 
E'en  though  separated,  for  the  same  Master  we 


live:  in  God  for  ever  more  united:  in  Hi.:i  we 
cannot  part. 

"  'We  speak  of  paths  diverging 
Forgetting,  faint  and  weak. 
That  one  the  road  we  travel, 

.     And  one  the  home  we  seek. 
The  one  L'ntiring  Watcher, 
The  one  Unfailing  Hand 
Shall  lead  us  safe,  tho'  weary. 
To  one  dear  Fatherland.' 

And  now  in  the  hands  of  the  \'irgin  Mart\T  we 
place  our  wishes  for  you.  dear  friend. 

"  "Sweet  \  irgin  Martyr,  in  thy  spotless  hands. 
Thy  tender  care. 
We  place  oitr  wreath  of  many  a  loving  wish 

And  earnest  prayer. 
Thou'lt  bear  it  safely  to  the  Heavenly  Throne. 
Thou'lt  bless  our  Countess,  and  bring  her  safely 
home.' 

Yes,  safe  to  our  Australian  home,  after  a  voyage 
bright    and    prosperous    as    good    wishes    can 
make  it. 
For  thee 

"  'Brightly  shine  the  day  star 
•  O'er  the  stormy  main.' 

Angels  enfold  thee,  Lady,  in  their  tenderest  care.'' 

The  principal  item  on  the  programme  was  the 
beautiful  dramatic  piece,  "Christ  or  Diana."  The 
song,  "God  be  with  thee,"  in  the  chorus  of  which 
all  joined,  was  selected  as  an  appropriate  con- 
clusion. How  appropriate  none  dreamt  as  the)'' 
sang  — 

"God  be  with  thee  when  in  life's  great  conflict 
thou  must  stand  alone." 

The  Countess,  overcoming  by  a  strong  effort 
her  timidity,  made  a  short  address  thanking  the 
girls  for.  their  kindness,,  assuring  them  that  she 
would  ever  retain  a  kindly  remembrance  of  her 
school  companions  of  Mary's  Mount,  and  adding 
that  she  hoped  to  return.  She  asked  for  a  holi- 
day for  the  children,  and  then  joined  them  in  a 
dance. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  return  to  Eu- 
rope, Lady  Elizabeth  gave  more  open  expression 
to  her  feelings  of  affection  for  Mary's  Mount  and" 
her  regret  for  leaving  it,  the  thought  of  which 
caused  her  many  a  pang.  At  last  she  fixed  on  a 
plan,  the  hope  of  carrying  out  which  lessened  the 
pain  of  approaching  separation.  She  would  go 
home,  spend  some  months  in  Europe,  after  which, 
if  circumstances  permitted,  she  would  return  to- 
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Mary's  Mount  to  resume  her  studies  and  win  the 
coveted  University  degree. 

She  had  intended  to  take  a  trip  to  New  Zea- 
land prior  to  leaving  for  Europe;  however,  she 
relinquished  the  idea  and  thus  lengthened  her 
stay  in  Ballarat.  In  January  she  determined  to 
visit  New  South  Wales ;  however,  when  the  day 
of  departure  arrived,  a  sharp  attack  of  illness,  in- 
creased most  probably  by  fretting,  made  a  delay 
necessary.  When  convalescent  she  set  out,  en- 
joyed the  tour  in  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the 
visit  to  the  Jenolan  Caves,  but  returned  to  Mary's 
Mount  with  the  delight  of  a  child  "coming 
home."  A  few  quiet  weeks  followed ;  musical 
and  literary  studies  were  taken  up,  and  type- 
writing was  added  to  the  store  of  acquirements. 
At  last,  however,  the  dreaded  day,  the  15th  of 
March,  arrived.  That  morning  she  went  to  Con- 
fession and  received  Holy  Communion ;  little  did 
■she  think  that  It  was  her  Viaticum.  The  swollen 
eyes  told  their  tale,  but  no  tears  were  shed  when 
others  could  see  them  fall ;  hers 

■"The    self-possession    that    veiled    the    inward 
glow." 

Business  was  transacted,  farewells  said  as  calmly 
as  if  the  poor  heart  were  untroubled,  yet  it  was 
very,  very  sad.  On  Christmas  Eve  the  Countess 
"had  sent  word  to  Reverend  Mother  that  she  in- 
tended to  give  either  an  altar  or  an  organ  to  the 
Church,  had  begged  her  to  say  which  she  would 
prefer,  and  now  at  the  last  moment  she  spoke  of 
the  altar,  asking  directions  concerning  it.  She 
sailed  from  Adelaide  in  the  S.S.  Oceana.  Bright, 
affectionate  letters  came  from  Albany,  and  from 
Ceylon,  where  she  spent  a  pleasant  fortnight. 

"  'I  wonder  what  you  are  doing  now,  giving  a 
music  lesson,  I  suppose.  How  I  wish  I  were  get- 
ting one.'  'There  is  a  lump  somewhere,  I  almost 
think  it  is  in  my  heart,  and  it  will  stay  there,  I 
think,  till  I  see  you  all  again.  Good-bye  from  the 
far,  far  awav.'  'Onlv  seven  months  till  I  come 
back.'  " 

Like  a  thunder-bolt  came  the  news  of  the  death 
at  sea,  following  as  it  did  almost  immediately  the 
receipt  of  letters.  Details  anxiously  looked  for, 
could  not  of  course  be  had  for  some  weeks,  but 
when  at  last  they  came  there  was  much  in  them  of 
a  nature  to  give  consolation. 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  had  thoroughly  enjoyed 
her  stay  in  Ceylon.  The  pleasant  fortnight  over, 
she  embarked  on  the  S.S.  Victoria.  An  attack  of 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  came  on  when  the  ves- 


sel had  been  but  two  days  at  sea;  treatment  and 
rest  were  effectual  in  checking  it;  but  always 
reckless  about  her  health,  the  Countess  disregard- 
ed precautions ;  the  result  was  a  chill,  and  acute 
pneumonia  having  supervened,  the  case  became 
hopeless.  She  was  gently  and  kindly  told  that 
she  would  never  reach  London  alive,  that  the  end 
was  near.  There  may  have  been  a  sharp  struggle 
in  the  young  heart,  which,  however,  accepted  the 
fiat  with  resignation.  Ah,  it  was  well  for  her  in 
that  hour  that  she  had  not  in  life  kept  the  thought 
of  death  far  from  her,  but  that,  on  the  contrary 
she  had  made  it  the  subject  of  frequent  medita- 
tion. The  day  the  Ladies'  Retreat  closed  in  Janu- 
ary, the  conversation  at  breakfast  turned  on 
death,  several  of  those  present  spoke  of  their 
dread  of  it.  Lady  Elizabeth  said  quietly :  "I  am 
not  afraid  of  it,  I  like  the  thought,  there  is  not 
so  much  in  life  to  live  for."  Yet  she  was  no 
gloomy  misanthrope,  but  a  peculiarly  bright  girl, 
ready  to  enjoy  life's  innocent  pleasures. 

Probably  the  contrast  between  the  words  and 
the  speaker  caused  a  guest  to  remark :  "Surely, 
Countess,  you  are  too  young  to  think  of  death."" 
Little  did  those  present  suspect  that  the  silent 
angel  would  soon  bear  her  away. 

The  pain  during  the  short  illness'  was  acute, 
and  from  the  time  the  Countess  was  made  aware 
of  her  danger  she  spoke  but  little,  the  last  words 
uttered  before  she  fell  into  an  unconscious  state 
were  characteristic.  Noticing  near  her  the  stew- 
ardess, she  said:  "1  am  giving  you  a  great  deal 
of  trouble."  For  many  hours  she  lay  speechless, 
and  apparently  unconscious — prayers  were  reci- 
ted by  the  bedside,  and  as  the  end  approached, 
her  blessed  candle  and  indulgenced  crucifix, 
which,  strange  to  say.  she  had  been  advised  to 
keep  ready  to  hand  lest  she  should  die  travelling, 
were  held  in  her  dying  hands.  A  smile  lit  up  her 
face,  and  at  12.40  A.  M.  she  passed  peacefully 
away  on  the  28th  of  April,  as  the  boat  was  pass- 
ing through  the  straits  of  Messina.  A  letter  from 
an  officer  of  the ,  Victoria,  who  though  not  on 
board  during  that  voyage,  courteously  gleaned 
later  for  the  nuns,  all  the  information  he  thought 
would  be  of  interest,  proves  the  kindly  sympa- 
thetic feeling  roused  by  the  death  of  the  young 
Countess.  "For  many  days  the  Countess  spent 
the  greater  part  of  her  time  in  prayer  and  devo- 
tion;  she  was  fully  aware  that  her  end  was  ap- 
proaching, and  so  far  from  resisting  it  or  even  re- 
pining, she  was  more  than  resigned  and  actually 
looking  forward  to  her  liberation  from  suffering. 
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The  Countess  was  quite  unconscious  for  the  last 
thirty-six  hours  preceding  her  decease,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  was  prayed  with  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  her  own  faith  who  were  on  board.  After 
her  death  a  mortuary  chapel  was  extemporized 
where  the  body  lay,  and  in  which  a  continual  ser- 
vice was  held  until  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in 
Marseilles.'" 

When  the  boat  cast  anchor,  the  sad  news  await- 
ed Miss  Ryan  that  her  beloved  mother  had  passed 
away.  The  double  trial  was  indeed  hard  to  bear ! 
and  yet  she  had  to  nerve  herself  for  the  sad  duties 
which  demanded  immediate  attention,  and  she 
even  managed  to  write  to  Reverend  Mother. 

The  remains  of  the  Countess  were  conveyed 
by  railways  to  Cologne,  thence  to  Castle  Gracht, 
where  the  near  relatives  assembled  to  pay  the  last 
honours  to  the  young  daughter  of  their  ancient 
line.    A  letter  from  the  maid  gives  particulars : — 

"On  Tuesday,  2d  of  May,  at  10  A.  M.,  we  left 
Marseilles  for  Cologne,  where  the  Countess  is 
buried  in  the  family  vault.  We  had  a  priest  who 
accompanied  the  remains  to  the  railway  station. 
We  then  set  out  and  arrived  in  Cologne  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  at  5.30  A.  M.  The  remains  were 
taken  on  Friday,  at  i  o'clock,  to  Biblau  to  the 
*'Castle  Gracht,"  where  they  were  exposed  in  the 
house  chapel.  On  Saturday,  May  6th,  was  the 
funeral.  There  was  great  mourning,  the  sister 
and  relatives  cried,  and  poor  Countess  Obern- 
dorff  could  not  come  to  the  funeral  because  she 
was  ill.  Count  Oberndorff  was  there  and  I  had 
then  to  travel  with  him  to  Botzen,  in  South  Tyrol, 
so  that  I  could  sf>eak  to  Countess  Oberndorflf." 

Letters  from  members  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth's 
noble  family  spoke  of  their  gratitude  for  the  care 
bestowed  on  her  and  the  consolation  afforded  by 
the  knowledge  that  her  last  year  on  earth  had 
been  spent  in  a  place  where  spiritual  advantages 
abounded.  The  Count  von  Spec,  her  uncle, 
through  his  lavvyer,  intimated  to  the  Reverend 
Mother  that  Mary's  Mount  had  not  been  forgot- 
ten in  the  Countess'  will.  The  document  of  the  no- 
tary, although  of  a  strictly  legal  character  and 
consequently  technical  in  its  expression,  yet 
breathed  a  spirit  of  faith  and  courtesy  worthy  of 
the  grand  Catholic  family  in  whose  name  it  was 
drawn  up.  It  began  with  the  following  announce- 
ment: "The  Most  Noble  Countess  of  the  Realm, 
Elizabeth  Wolff-Metternich  had  fallen  asleep  in 
God,  our  Lord,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1899,"  and 
concluded  with  the  statement  that,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Germany  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor 
is  required  for  bequests  to  foreign  bodies,  but 


that,  owing  to  the  very  kindly  feeling  entertained 
by  the  family  for  the  Convent,  this  would  not  in 
all  likelihood  be  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  Countess  had,  early  in  her  stay,  shown  an 
interest  in  the  building  of  the  Church  and  had 
signified  her  intention  of  giving  a  necklace  as 
her  offering.  Later,  probably  desiring  her  gift 
to  be  something  which  would  be,  as  it  were,  a 
portion  of  the  edifice,  she  thought  of  an  organ  or 
an  altar.  Some  days  before  her  departure,  Lady 
Elizabeth  was  sitting  with  a  nun  on  the  low  wall 
of  the  Church,  the  building  of  which  had  been 
temporarily  suspended,  as  several  works  of  im- 
mediate necessity  had  made  demands  on  the 
funds,  and  Reverend  Mother  had  resolved  to 
wait  till  God  sent  money  for  His  own  house. 
Noticing  that  her  companion  seemed  somewhat 
sad  the  Countess  enquired  the  cause,  the  nun  re- 
plied that  she  was  thinking  that  the  Church  would 
not  be  finished  for  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the 
House,  1900.  "It  will  be  finished,"  the  Countess 
exclaimed.  Poor  child !  she  has  done  her  part 
towards  helping  to  the  completion  of  a  dwelling 
for  the  Most  High,  and  God  will  not  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  act. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  news  of 
the  death  sent  a  thrill  of  sympathy  throughout 
Australia ;  details,  when  available,  were  counted 
of  sufficient  interest  to  be  given  a  place  in  the 
leading  journals.  In  the  Australasian  of  22d 
April,  1899,  illustrations  of  the  tableaux  with  the 
following  notice  had  appeared ;  the  Countess 
being  then  on  her  homeward  way: 

TABLEAUX  AT  BALLARAT. 

COMMEMORATING   A   SAINT. 

"The  two  photographs  reproduced  were  taken 
from  a  series  of  Tableaux  Vivants  given  by  the 
pupils  of  Loretto  Abbey,  Ballarat.  They  depict 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  King  Andrew  of  Hungary.  The  central  figure 
is  the  Countess  Elizabeth  Wolff-Metternich,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Elizabeth.  The  legend  reads 
that  as  St.  Elizabeth  descended  the  hillside,  bear- 
ing food  to  the  poor,  she  was  met  by  her  husband 
Louis,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  returning  from 
the  hunt.  He  drew  aside  her  mantle,  and  in  place 
of  food  found  wondrous  roses  there.  The  story 
in  the  second  tableaux  is  that,  the  Landgrave  hav- 
ing joined  the  Crusaders  and  died  on  his  way  to 
the  Holy  Land,  his  brothers  seized  the  inheri- 
tance, and  drove  the  widow  and  her  children  from 
the  castle  of  Wartburg.  After  a  time,  the  cause 
of  Elizabeth  being  taken  up  by  loyal  princes,  her 
son  was  reinstated  in  his  rights.     Her  daughter 
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Sophia  married  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  her 
descendants  intermarried  with  so  many  illustri- 
ous German  families  that,  as  Cardinal  Wiseman 
remarks  in  his  lecture  on  'Montalembert's  Life  of 
St.  Elizabeth,'  'the  blood  of  the  saint  flowing  in 
afinost  every  noble  line  of  Germany  has  reached 
even  to  the  English  throne' — through  the  connec- 
.tion  of  our  Queen  with  the  House  of  Nassau. 
The  Countess  Elizabeth  Wolff-Metternich,  who 
stands  for  the  saint  in  both  tableaux,  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Sophia  and  the  Duke  of  Brabant. 
Inheriting  the  literary  and  artistic  tastes  of  the 
Metternich  family,  the  young  Countess  devoted 
herself  to  the  cultivation  of  both  at  Loretto  Ab- 
bey during  her  stay  in  Australia,  which  stay  was 
necessitated  by  her  delicate  health,  unable  to  stand 
the  rigour  of  northern  winters." 

In  the  issue  of  13th  May  was  the  portrait  of 
the  deceased  lady  with  the  announcement  of  her 
death. 

That  the  interest  was  not  confined  to  Australia 
has  been  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  New  Zealand, 
America,  and  many  countries  of  Europe,  lengthy 
obituary  notices  appeared.  The  suddenness  with 
which  the  young  life  was  cut  short,  the  pathetic 
circumstances  surrounding  the  final  scene  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  high  birth  of  "die 
Hoch-Wohlgeborene  Reichsgrafin  Elisabeth 
Wolff-Metternich"  and  her  connection  with  one 
of  the  best  loved  saints  of  the  middle  ages  ac- 
counts for  the  widespread  publicity  given  to  the 
sad  event.  Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being 
personally  acquainted  with  her  during  her  stay 
in  Ballarat  were  won  by  the  charm  of  her  lovable 
and  winning  personality ;  to  them  this  more  com- 
prehensive, yet  very  incomplete  sketch  will  be  of 
value.  It  teaches  a  double  lesson^  illustrating  so 
strikingly  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  proving, 
too,  that  it  is  possible  for  girls,  even  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  to  enjoy  the  amusements  of  so- 
ciety thoroughly,  yet  to  find  more  pleasure  in  in- 
tellectual pursuits,  and  most  in  the  joys,  which 
are  spiritual  in  their  nature. 

Life  is  uncertain !  What  a  bright  vista  had 
opened  out  before  the  young  girl,  when  the  first 
acute  pang,  of  what  she  believed  would  be  but  a 
temporary  separation,  was  over !  A  stay  of  some 
weeks  in  Ceylon,  the  tropical  beauty  of  which  had 
delighted  her  on  the  outward  voyage,  the  meeting 
with  friends  at  home,  the  gay  season  in  London, 
an  autumn  visit  to  Scotland,  a  country  to  which 
she  had  special  leaning,  owing  probably  to  the 
fact  that  she  gloried  in  being  able  to  count  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  among  her  ancestresses.    A  visit 


to  I'aris  entered  also  into  her  plans,  and  then  at 
the  end  of  this  vista  another  opened  out,  the  re- 
turn to  Australia,  the  welcome  awaiting  her,  three 
years  of  quiet  intellectual  labor,  relieved  by  her 
favorite  outdoor  pleasures,  riding  and  driving, 
for  she  intended  to  purchase  a  horse  and  light 
vehicle  and  explore  at  will  her  surroundings. 
Poor  child !  Of  these  projects  one  alone  was 
realized,  the  sojourn  in  Ceylon. 

How  affecting  the  circumstances  of  the  decease 
and  burial !  Deaths  at  sea  have  elements  of  sad- 
ness, exceptional  in  their  nature.  And  the  con- 
trast between  the  bright,  beautiful  girl  stepping 
on  board  the  S.S.  Victoria  and  the  still  white 
figure  borne  ashore  in  its  coffin  at  Marseilles  was 
touching  in  the  extreme ;  then  the  long  journey 
by  rail,  the  two  poor  mourners  in  one  carriage, 
and  the  lifeless  body  in  another.  The  eyes  which 
would  have  eagerly  drunk  in  the  beauty  of  the 
passing  landscape  were  closed  for  ever,  the  ears 
were  deaf  to  every  sound.  The  train  sped  on  past 
village  and  city,  where  altars  were  bright  with 
May  flowers,  and  Mary's  children  kept  holiday 
in  their  hearts,  for  it  was  Mary's  month,  and 
"joy  reigned  in  the  fulness  of  her  grace,"  but  for 
this  child  of  Mary,  May  on  earth  had  gone  for- 
ever. Yet  in  that  sweet  month  her  birthday  came 
and  letters  from  loving  friends  in  Australia  were 
on  their  way  to  greet  it.  The  gray  dawn  of  morn- 
ing saw  the  arrival  at  Cologne,  followed  by  the 
saddest  scene  of  all,  when  the  remains  were  con- 
veyed to  Castle  Gracht  and  friends  who  had 
looked  forward  to  welcoming  her  return  with  jov, 
were  gathered  weeping  to  pay  the  last  honours 
to  her  memory.  Little  wonder  that  their  grief 
showed  itself  in  bitter  tears,  yet  Christian  resig- 
nation ruled  even  in  the  hearts  that  loved  her 
best,  and  made  them  bow  in  submission  to  God's 
wise  and  holy  Will  as  they  laid  in  its  rest  resting- 
place  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Wolff-Metternich, 
Countess  of  the  Realm,  Enfant  de  Marie.  There 
'mid  the  gardens,  whose  beauty  had  been  treas- 
ured as  a  picture  in  her  heart,  near  the  parents 
whom  she  loved  so  tenderly,  near  the  home  of 
which  she  was  "the  sunshine"  her  body  rests  'till 
the  great  archangel's  trumpet  shall  summon  it 
to  rise. 

"Man  as  God  is  not,  he  cannot  tell 
What  is  the  best  for  him ;  but  what  Goth  doth 
He  doeth  well." 

For  thine  own  sweet  sake  will  thy  memory, 
young  Countess,  be  cherished  in  Loretto,  and 
even  when  we  who  knew  and  loved  thee  shall 
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have  passed  away,  thou  shah  not  be  forgotten. 
'Ihy  portraits  in  which  others  "may  con  the  pic- 
tured sweetness  of  thy  face"  will  recall  "thy  gra- 
cious presence  bland."  The  altar  shrine  of  costly 
marble  will  be  a  lasting  memorial  of  thy  zeal  for 
the  beauty  of  God's  house,  which  thy  generosity 
helped  to  raise.  Peace  be  to  thee,  for  with  the 
love  we  feel  for  thee  as  "our  child"  is  united  the 
gratitude,  which  we  owe  thee  as  a  benefactress, 
and  from  our  hearts  we  pray  for  the  repose  of 
thy  soul. 

Our  thoughts,  dear  child,  as  we  "fold  thy  name 
in  prayer,"  often  turn  to  thy  tomb  in  the  far-off 
German  land,  but  more  frequently  do  they  rise  to 
that  other  land,  where,  we  trust,  thy  glorified 
spirit  has  joined  the  saints  of  thy  race  in  hymning 
God's  praises.  Peace  be  with  thee,  young  daugh- 
ter of  a  sainted  line !  We  may  not  wish  thee 
back. 

The  parting  is  but  for  a  brief  space ;  fast,  ah, 
very  fast !  our  life-barques  sail ;  they  are  nearing 
that  blessed  country  on  whose  shore  friends 
stand  smiling  to  welcome  friends;  for  surely  "In 
Heaven  we  know  our  own."  Then  an  revoir, 
loved  child,  we  say,  as  we  whisper  a  prayer  for 
the  repose  of  thy  soul,  sweet  Lady  Elizabeth. 

LORETTO. 


•ffsle  ot  tbe  ''Xong  Bao." 

"There's  a  magical  isle  up  the  river  of  Time, 

Where  the  softest  of  airs  are  playing; 
There's  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  tropical  clime. 
And  a  song  as  sweet  as  a  vesper  chime, 
And  the  Junes  with  the  roses  are  straying. 

"And  the  name  of  this  isle  is  the  'Long  Ago,' 
And  we  bury  our  treasures  there ; 

And  we  sometimes  hear  thro'  the  turbulent  roar 
Sweet  voices  we  heard  in  the  days  gone  before. 
— When  the  wind  down  the  river  is  fair." 

^^^  HOSE  who  have  read  and  loved  that  sweet 
^^  poem  of  Bayard  Taylor's,  "The  Long 
Ago,''  will  come  with  me  in  spirit  to  my  Isle  of 
the  "Long  Ago,"  where  I  spent  the  past  summer 
in  happy  tent  life. 

The  map  shows  that  Rat  Portage.  Ontario, 
Canada,  is  situated  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
This  lake  contains  thousands  of  picturesque 
islands ;  and  perhaps  there  is  none  prettier  than 
the  dear  little  Isle  of  the  Long  Ago. 

It  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  acre  in  extent,  and 


rises  high  above  the  water  as  a  circular  emerald 
gem.  Its  trees  are  pine,  spruce,  maple,  birch, 
willow,  wild  cherry  and  the  saskatoon  tree  or 
high  bush,  as  some  would  term  it.  Its  fruits  are 
strawberries,  raspberries,  and  gooseberries,  in 
small  quantity,  with  saskatoons  and  wild  cherries 
in  greater  abundance. 

The  Rat  Portage  ])ells,  sweetened  by  a  mile 
over  the  water,  were  pleasing  messengers  "when 
the  wind  down  the  lake  was  fair." 

Another  bell,  that  of  the  Indian  Industrial 
School,  one  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  on  the  near- 
est point  of  mainland,  to  me  sanctified  while  it 
noted  the  flight  of  time ;  for  the  school  with  its 
thirty  Saulteaux  or  Chippewa  children,  is,  in 
charge  of  the  saintly  Grey  Nuns,  and  the  rev- 
erend and  well-beloved  Father  Cahill,  O.  M.  I. 

Well  may  the  children  respect  the  quiet  grey 
gown,  for  although  the  night  bell  may  call  to 
rest,  this  gown  is  never  folded  and  laid  aside  for 
the  day  until  the  much-mended  and  clean  ward- 
robe of  the  little  sleeping  "sauvage"  is  ready  for 
the  morning  bell.  Surely  these  Sisters  are  sent 
bv  a  pitying  Heavenly  Father  to  make  amends  to 
His  forest  children  for  the  creature  comforts  of 
which  the  white  man's  coming  has  robbed  them ; 
the  buckskin,  the  fur  garments,  and  the  tooth- 
some wild  game  are  the  Indian's  lost  Sion. 

And  as  the  same  kind  Father  repays  in  full  and 
overflowing  measure.  He  has  given  to  this  mis- 
sion flock  their  "black  robe"  shepherd;  and  the 
Rev.  Father  Cahill  ministers  faithfully  to  Indian 
souls  over  a  tract  of  two  hundred  miles  square. 

Daily  past  the  island,  to  and  from  the  town, 
would  glide  silently  and  swiftly,  one  or  two  green 
canoes, — the  small  and  graceful  "Star  of  the  Sea" 
with  a  white,  painted  star  on  one  side  and  the  elo- 
quent letter  "M"  on  the  other,  and  the  large 
canoe,  the  "Nick-ick,"  or  "Otter.'' 

The  "Star"  was  paddled  by  bright-eyed  girls, 
who  were  accompanied  by  the  quiet,  grey-gowned 
nuns  in  charge;  the  "Nick-ick"  was  manned  by 
red- jacketed  boys,  who  were  often  assisted  or  di- 
rected by  their  indefatigable  "black-robe." 

Scattered  among  the  islands,  but  generally  in 
communities  on  the  larger  islands,  were  hun- 
dreds of  campers,  principally  from  our  neigh- 
boring city.  Winnipeg. 

Oh!  the  beauty  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods; 
only  Killarney  and  Heaven  could  be  more  fair? 
Now  my  mind  flies  to  Ross  Castle  of  inimitable 
situation,  the  ruined  hall  of  the  great  Irish  Chief- 
tain. O'Donoghue.    From  where  he  often  proudly 
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and  rapturously  surveyed  the  scene,  I  have  gazed 
over  the  lakes  and  islands  of  Killarney  to  moun- 
tains and  valleys  beyond,  and,  like  a  wanderer 
home-returned,  have  experienced  a  longing  to 
linger  there  forever,  with  the  air  about  me  breat! 
ing  of  brave  chieftains  and  of  ''Coleen  Bawns" 
of  unrivalled  loveliness. 

As  of  dear  old  Ireland,  so  of  Canada;  as  of 
Killarney,  so  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Here  is 
to  perceive  and  to  be  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of 
the  past.  This  was  the  "Land  of  the  Dakotas," 
and  of  Minnehaha,  the  arrow-maker's  daughter. 

Perchance  to  my  happy  island  the  lovers  Hia- 
watha and  Minnehaha  came  in  their  "swift  chee- 
maun"  of  birch  bark  and  whispered  the  old,  old 
story  "in  the  shadow  of  the  pines."  They  had 
their  day;  they  are  gone.  But  in  this  their  land 
Nature  shall  ever  mourn  them ;  Indian  summer 
of  sad  smile  recalls  all  that  is  loved  and  lost  in 
Indian  beauty.  To  be  loyal  to  my  ideal  I  must 
mention  here  the  surpassing  beauty,  the  queenly 
grace  of  one  who  owed  her  allegiance  in  part  to 
Indian  ancestry. 

On  that  enchanting  island,  I  found  myself  re- 
peating : — 

"Oh !  a  wonderful  stream  is  the  river  of  Time, 

As  it  runs  thro'  the  realm  of  tears. 
With  a  faultless  rhythm  and  a  musical  rhyme, 
And  a  broader  sweep,  and  a  surge  sublime, 
As  it  blends  in  the  ocean  of  years." 

When  in  youth  we  part  with  dear  friends,  it  is 
generally  in  the  hope  of  a  reunion  joyous  from 
wondrous  experiences.  What  observations  to  be 
compared ! 

But  friends  change,  and  friends  die ;  and  ere 
our  experiences  are  merrily  related,  we,  too, 
change  and  sadly  realize : — 

"How  the  winters  are  drifting  like  flakes  of  snow, 
And  the  summers  like  birds  between. 

And  the  years  in  the  sheaf,  how  they  come  and 
they  go 

On  the  river's  breast,  with  its  ebb  and  its  flow, 
As  it  glides  in  the  shadow  and  sheen." 

Too  far  have  we  wandered  from  the  sweet 
"Long  Ago"  of  remembered  joys  and  forgotten 
sorrows.  Who  would  not  have  gone  with  me 
where  unhurried,  unworried.  and  apart,  one  could 
rejoin  the  past,  and  let  memory  lead  where : — 

"There's  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  tropical  clime, 
And  a  song  as  sweet  as  a  vesper  chime, 

And  the  Junes  with  the  roses  are  straying." 


On  my  island,  verily,  "The  Junes  with  the 
roses  were  straying."  Very  reverently  have  I 
gathered  the  fragrant  wild  rose,  my  favorite  flow- 
er ;  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  sweet  blossom  al- 
ways recalls  two  faces,  one  that  of  a  Mrs.  C.  of 
Rat  Portage,  the  other  that  of  M.  G.,  a  child  play- 
mate. A  certain  expression  of  the  eyes,  and 
bloom  of  cheek,  suggest  to  me  the  wild  rose. 

"There  are  fragments  of  songs  that  nobody  sings. 
There  are  parts  of  an  infant's  prayer ; 

There's  a  lute  unswept    and    a    harp    without 
strings. 

There  are  broken  vows  and  pieces  of  rings. 
And  the  garments  our  loved  used  to  wear." 

From  the  pages  of  a  dear  old  song-book,  "The 
Day  School  Bell,'  I  sang  "fragments  of  songs 
that  nobody  sings."  Every  fragment  recalled  the 
dearest  teacher  of  them  all,  who,  I  am  happy  to 
know,  is  living;  and  every  line  recalled  young 
faces,  long  turned  from  one  another  and  now 
growing  old,  or  already  "under  the  daisies." 
What  a  treat — to  be  a  child  again! 

Another  delight  was  receiving  and  entertain- 
ing imaginary  visitors, — going  to  the  water's 
edge  to  greet  the  phantom  boats !  But  ah !  the 
after  loneliness,  the  sadness  of  it  all ! 

The  Indians  call  this  little  paradi.se  "The 
Haunted  Island"  or  "Ghost  Island."  Some  In- 
dian children  are  buried  here ;  but  if  they  revisit 
the  site  of  the  parent  wigwam  they  complain  of 
no  present  suffering,  nor  of  past  sorrows, — for 
Indian  parents  are  extremely  kind  and  affection- 
ate towards  their  offspring. 

There  was  a  spice  of  adventure  in  my  sum- 
mering: I  stayed  over  night  with  my  little  four- 
year-old  Ruth  and  her  "kitty"  as  sole  companions. 
A  terrific  storm  lashed  the  lake  into  fury.  Tne 
thunder  roared  continuously  as  flash  upon  flash 
of  lightning  rebuked  my  temerity ;  the  rain  pelt- 
ed our  tent,  the  swashing  waves  dashed  and  broke 
on  the  island,  the  wind  shrieked  and  then  sub- 
sided to  a  wail  among  the  pines  as  if  the. spirit- 
voices  of  the  Indian  children  were  singing  a  lul- 
laby over  the  deeply-slumbering  child  at  my  side. 
One  night  I  was  quite  alone,  a  veritable  Crusoe; 
I  missed  Ruth  and  her  kitty  sadly,  and  there  was 
neither  lullaby  nor  storm. 

On  the  tenth  of  September,  I  regretfully  bade 
adieu  to  my  isle  of  the  "Long  Ago."  After  having 
slept  two  months  "under  canvas,"  I  once  more 
sought  my  accustomed  pillow.  Marvellous  to  re- 
late, I  felt  with  a  sense  of  suffocation  that  the 
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ceiling  and  roof  above  my  head  were  conspiring 
to  overwhelm  and  crush  me !  This  surprise  re- 
called to  mind  a  fact  heretofore  past  understand- 
ing :  the  Bedouin  Arab  refuses  to  sleep  in  a  house, 
which,  he  says,  would  surely  fall  over  his  head ! 

That  our  father  Abraham  was  hothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  Bedouin  Arab,  especially  in  his 
mode  of  living,  had  until  my  recent  enlighten- 
ment, considerably  detracted  from  his  patriarchal 
majesty.  I  now  respect  him  tenfold,  and  admire 
his  taste  and  state. 

How  willingly  we  find  this  primitive  life  de- 
lightful, when  our  neighbors  have  adopted  it. 
We  imitate  them  in  the  pitching  of  a  tent  as  we 
would  in  the  building  of  a  "brown  stone  front." 
The  former  brings  health  and  happiness ;  let 
others  speak  for  the  latter. 

From  experience  of  the  past  happy  summer  I 
would  say  with  the  "Count  of  Monte  Cristo" — 
"In  this  life  there  is  neither  happiness  nor  unhap- 
piness ;  it  is  merely  a  comparison  of  state." 

Ah !  how  true !  If  camping,  tenting,  were  only 
once  again  recognized  as  the  ideal  exponent  of 
affluence,  none  of  us  would  need  to  envy  our 
neighbor. 

"Oh,  remembered  for  aye  be  that  blessed  isle. 

x\ll  the  dav  of  our  life  until  night ; 
And  when  evening  glows  with  its  beautiful  smile, 
And  our  eves  are  closing  in  skmiber  awhile. 

May  a  lovelier  isle  be  in  sight !" 

Idris. 


Ube  /IDo5ern  Brltisb  Ibomer. 

"♦fl^HAV'E  remained  a  child,  even  to  this  day, 
n  in  my  enthusiasm  for  the  wonderful  and 
the  terrible,"  the  modern  British  Homer  wrote, 
late  in  life,  of  himself.  It  is  this  well-spring  of 
youth  in  him,  this  keen  observation,  this  passion- 
ate love  of  everything  stirring,  romantic,  and  pic- 
turesque in  life  and  in  history,  that  form  the  key- 
note to  the  character  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  both  as 
a  man  and  as  a  writer.  These,  indeed,  are  the 
qualities  of  his  genius,  which  impelled  him  to  be 
the  torch-bearer  of  romance,  not  only  in  his  own 
country,  but  also  in  England,  Germany,  and 
America.  Ardent  patriot,  Jacobite  at  heart,  as 
he  was,  he  may  fitly  be  called  the  last  representa- 
tive of  mediaeval  and  feudal  days,  whose  glamour 
permeated  his  life. 

This  romantic  temperament  had  an  appropri- 
ate pedigree,  a  fostering  childhood.     He  was  the 


lineal  descendant  of  the  famous  Auld  Watt  of 
Harden,  "whose  name  I  have  often  made  to  ring 
in  many  an  old  ditty,  and  of  his  fair  dame,  the 
flower  of  Yarrow — no  bad  genealogy  for  a  Bor- 
der Minstrel."  It  was  this  famous  lady  who,  one- 
day,  finding  that  the  supply  of  provisions  was  run- 
ning short,  placed  before  her  hungry  husband 
and  his  guests  a  great  dish,  and  when  they  re- 
moved the  cover,  they  found  underneath  only  a 
pair  of  hea\y  spurs,  an  admirable  hint  as  to  the 
urgency  of  the  household  needs,  and  the  way  to 
supply  them.  As  a  little  child.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  sent  to  live  in  the  country  with  his  grandpar- 
ents, on  account  of  his  extreme  delicacy  and 
lameness,  for  which  (mirabile  dictu)  he  was  daily 
wrapt  in  a  warm,  newly-flayed  sheepskin.  "In 
this  Tartar-like  habiliment.  I  well  remember  ly- 
ing on  the  floor  in  the  farm-house,  while  my 
grandfather,  a  venerable  old  man," — called 
Beardie  because  of  the  long  beard  he  wore  un- 
touched by  scissor  or  razor,  in  token  of  his  regret 
for  the  banished  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts — "used 
every  inducement  to  make  me  crawl."  In  the 
Border  country,  ^here  his  childhood  was  spent, 
he  learnt  from  grandmother,  nurse,  and  peasants, 
all  the  legends  and  wild  histories  of  the  Marches, 
and  stirring  tales  of  the  Young  Pretender  and  of 
Montrose.  He  read  everything  he  could  lay  his- 
hands  on  in  the  way  of  travels,  history,  fairy  le- 
gends, and  Eastern  tales,  thus  storing  an  excep- 
tionally retentive  memory.  Shakespeare  and 
Spenser  were  his  favorite  poets;  and  he  learned 
French.  German,  and  Italian  in  order  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  romantic  literature  of  these  lan- 
guages. At  school  he  was  called  the  Green 
Blockhead — now  he  is  recognized  as  the  Modern 
Homer.  A  barrister  by  profession,  he  early 
turned  his  attention  to  literature,  made  his  first 
essays  in  metrical  forms,  and  produced  many 
ringing  ballads,  in  addition  to  his  metrical  ro- 
mances. He  had  a  passionate  love  for  all  natural 
beauties.  His  holidays  were  spent  exploring  the 
then  little-known  picturesque  moimtains  and  val-. 
leys  of  the  Lowlands,  often  staying  away  for  days 
together,  to  the  alarm  of  his  father,  who  said  "he 
was  born  to  be  a  strolling  pedlar." 

Scott  is  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  action,  of 
spectacular  display,  and  of  brilliant  aspects  of  life, 
during  a  stirring  period  of  national  histor}'.  The 
charm  of  such  poems  as  "The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel."  of  "Mamiion,"  lies  in  their  freshness, 
vigorousness,  and  genuine  manliness.  The  poet 
delights  in  romantic  episodes,  in  chivalrous  ad- 
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venture :  in  the  neigh  of  a  horse,  the  clank  of 
steel,  armored  knights,  and  shouted  war  cries. 
What  could  be  more  thrilling  than  when  Mar- 
mion,  having  bearded  "the  lion  in  his  den,"  "the 
Douglas  in  his  hall,"  turned  his  horse 

"And  dash'd  the  rowcis  in  his  steed. 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung. 
The  ponderous  grate  behind  him  rung: 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room. 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 
The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies 
Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise ; 
Xor  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim : 
And  when  Lord  Marmion  reached  his  band, 
He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand  ; 
And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours. 
And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers." 

Whether  in  prose  or  verse,  Scott  is  unrivalled 
as  a  painter  of  battle  scenes.  In  a  few  words,  a 
few  lines,  he  brings  the  picture  vividly  before  us, 
Avhether  it  be  a  Border  foray,  a  Highland  raid,  or 
a  fierce  charge.  Thus,  in  the  memorable  passage 
in  "Marmion."  describing  the  fatal  field  of  Flod- 
den,  the  sympathetic  reader  is  again  and  again 
swept  away  by  a  singularly  apt  and  moving 
simile :  for  example,  where  the  Scottish  pennon 

"Sunk  and  rose : 
As  bends  tke  barque's  mast  in  the  gale, 
/        When  rent  are  riggings,  shrouds,  and  sail. 
It  waver'd  'mid  the  foes." 

This  poem  was  followed  by  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  which  brought  himdreds  of  visitors  "ow'rc 
the  Border,"  and  thereby  benefited  the  bard's  na- 
tive country.  Then  came  "Rokeby,"  "The  Lord 
•of  the  Isles,"  "The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick." 
Thereafter  he  found  his  reputation  to  be  on  the 
wane,  and  that  Byron  was  bewitching  the  public 
«ar.  But.  in  the  prose  romance,  Scott  found  a 
new  means  of  expression,  and,  as  it  proved,  one 
of  supreme  advantage  to  himself  and  to  us  all. 

The  appearance  of  "Ivanhoe"  marks  the  most 
iDrilliant  epoch  in  Sir  Walter's  life.  Nowhere  has 
the  strength  and  splendor  of  his  imagination  been 
"better  displayed  than  in  certain  scenes  of  this  fa- 
vorite romance.  One  of  the  most  impressive  is 
Avhere  Rebecca,  the  gentle  Jewess,  overcomes  her 
horror  at  the  sight  of  bloodshed  and  stands,  pro- 
tected by  a  large  buckler,  at  the  window  of  the 
upper  chamber  in  which  her  patient,  the  wounded 
liero.  lies.  There,  at  her  perilovis  post,  she  des- 
cribes to  Ivanhoe  the  momentary  incidents  of  the 


ternbie  fray  around  the  castle,  whose  issue  is 
likely  to  be  fraught  with  dire  results  to  both. 

"The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  that  most  re- 
markable tragedy  in  our  language  since  "Mac- 
beth." was  pnoduced  during  a  long  and  painful 
illness.-  To  no  agony,  however  great,  would  the 
author  yield ;  and  he  answered  his  secretary's  re- 
monstrance, to  whom  he  dictated  the  novel :  "Nay, 
Willie,  only  see  the  doors  are  fast :  I  would  fain 
keep  all  the  cries  and  the  wool  to  ourselves.  But, 
as  to  giving  over  work,  that  cannot  be  till  I  am 
in  the  woollen."  It  is  in  this  book  that  his  genius 
reaches  its  highest  level.  "The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor" is  full  of  concentrated  power,  of  that 
tragic  atmosphere  which  relentlessly  envelopes 
the  gentle  bride  and  the  doomed  Master  of  Ra- 
venswood.  Yet.  in  the  midst  of  the  brooding 
darkness,  charming  idyllic  ^passages  occur,  as 
when  sweet  Lucy  Ashton  expresses  her  gratitude 
for  her  timely  rescue  from  the  bull  by  her  heredi- 
tary enemy ;  and  also  when,  later  on,  she  meets 
him.  her  passionate  wooer,  by  the  brim  of  the 
clear  waters  of  the  haunted  Gothic  well,  which 
bivbbles  amid  its  ruins  half  hidden  by  the  thickly- 
growing  foliage. 

Almost  as  tragically  deep  and  affecting  is  the 
pitiable  fate  in  "Kenilworth,"  of  the  luckless  Amy 
Robsart,  whose  devotion  and  patience  are  re- 
quited by  the  evil  doiibts  and  revengefulness  of 
her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  His  unavail- 
ing remorse  is  awakened  at  the  moment  when  he 
is  about  to  fight  a  duel  with  her  faithful,  maligned 
champion.  Tressilian.  As  the  rapiers  are  raised, 
an  impish  boy  suddenly  twines  himself  round  the 
Earl,  stays  his  hand,  and  presents  a  long-delayed 
letter  from  Amy,  explaining  her  flight,  and  im- 
ploring him  for  suitable  asylum  and  protection. 
His  tardy  acknowledgment  of  her,  as  Countess 
of  Leicester,  to  Queen  Elizabeth-,  is  too  late  to 
reinstate  the  hapless  lady,  whose  murder  has 
been  accomplished  by  a  villain,  at  the  Earl's  in- 
stigation. 

Among  the  most  popular  of  the  historical  ro- 
mances by  this  master  of  narration  is  "The  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth,"  which  deals  with  the  state  of 
Scotland  in  the  14th  century,  with  its  civil  wars, 
its  party  broils  and  dissensions,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  serene  figure  of  Catherine  Glover,  the 
Fair  Maid,  stands  in  clear  relief.  Very  charm- 
ing is  the  incident  of  her  electing  as  her  Valentine 
for  the  coming  year,  the  brawny,  big-hearted 
Henry  Smith,  her  father's  favorite,  whom  she 
deems  she  cannot  wed. 
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"Woodstock"  appeared  when  the  clouds  hung 
most  heavily  over  the  dauntless  man.  who  never 
wavered  from  the  herculean  task  he  had  set  him- 
self, of  refunding  the  heavy  debt  incurred  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  publishing-  firm  of  which  he 
was  a  partner.  The  universal  feeling  of  sym- 
]:)ath}'  for  him  was  well  expressed  by  the  excla- 
mation of  the  Earl  pf  Dudley — "Scott  ruined! 
the  author  of  'Waverley'  ruined!  Great  God! 
Let  everv  man  to  whom  he  has  given  months  of 
delight  give  him  a  sixpence,  and  he  will  rise  to- 
morrow richer  than  Rothschild !"  '  In  spite  of 
these  calamities.  "Woodstock"  contains  much  of 
the  old  fire.  It  is  full  of  exciting  encounters  be- 
tween Roundheads  and  Cavaliers.  How  often 
quoted  is  that  passage  where  Cromwell  describes 
the  fugitive.  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  to  Wildrake. 
the  disguised  cavalier :  "  'A  tall,  rawboned,  swar- 
thy lad  they  say  he  has  shot  up  into.  Here  is  his 
picture  by  a  good  hand,  some  time  since.'  He 
turned  round  one  of  the  portraits  which  stood 
with  its  face  against  the  wall,  but  it  proved  not 
to  be  that  of  Charles  IT.,  but  that  of  his  unhappy 
father." 

Until  after  the  appearance  of  this  romance,  no 
general  acknowledgment  had  been  made  concern- 
ing the  authorship  of  "Waverley  Novels."  Thir- 
teen years  after  the  issue  of  "Waverley."  the  au- 
thor consented  to  admit  the  parentage  of  the  cele- 
brated works.  "J"st  do  as  you  like — only  don't 
say  much  about  an  old  story."  he  said  to  his 
friend.  Lord  Meadowbank.  who,  at  a  public  ban- 
quet in  Edinburgh,  spoke  as  follows:  "The  clouds 
have  been  dispelled,  the  darkness  visible  has  been 
cleared  away,  and  the  Great  Unknown — the  min- 
strel of  our  native  land,  the  mighty  magician  who 
has  rolled  back  the  current  of  time,  and  conjured 
up  before  our^living  senses  the  men  and  manners 
of  days  which  have  long  passed  away — stands 
revealed  before  us.  .  .  .  He  it  is  who  has 
opened  to  foreigners  the  grand  and  characteristic 
beauties  of  our  country.  It  is  to  him  that  we  owe 
that  our  gallant  ancestors  and  illustrious  patriots 
have  obtained  a  fame  no  longer  confined  to  the 
boundaries  of  a  remote  and  comparatively  ob- 
scure country.  It  is  he  who  has  called  down 
upon  their  struggles  for  glory  and  freedom  the 
admiration  of  foreign  lands.  He  it  is  who  has 
conferred  a  new  reputation  on  our  national  char- 
acter, and  bestowed  on  Scotland  an  imperishable 
name,  were  it  only  by  her  having  given  birth  to 
himself." 

G.  A.  S. 


/IDtO^Miuter  IReciial. 

The  following  Recital  was  given  by  the  senior 
music  students,  before  leaving  for  the  Christmas 
vacation : 

1  Valse  Arabesque Lack 

Bride  .VcHale. 

2  Invocatory — St.  Catharine  of  Alexandria  (by  request) 

Edna  Webb,    Gertrude  Madden,    Berenice  Golden, 
Sarah  Freeman. 

3  Impromtu,  Op.  qo,  No.  4 Schubert 

Mary  McHale. 

4  Song,  "The  Wish" Behrend 

Maud  Merle. 

s  Theme  and  Variations Mozart 

Edna  Webb. 

6  Melodie  in  F . . . .    Rubenstein 

Margaret  Day. 

7  Spinning- Wheel  Stories Kolling 

Sadie  Bell. 

8  Song,  "Love's  Old  Sweet  Song" J.  J.  Molloy 

Esther  Durgin. 

9  (a)  Twilight Hopkins 

(b)  Callirhoe,  Air  de  Ballet Chaminade 

Berenice  Golden. 

1 1  Sonata  in  F Mozart 

Gertrude  Hefferan. 

CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 


You  may  tame  the  wild  beast;  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  American  forest  will  cease  when  all 
the  timber  and  the  dry  underwood  are  consumed : 
but  you  cannot  arrest  the  progress  of  that  cruel 
word  which  you  uttered  so  carelessly  yesterday 
or  this  morning — which  you  will  utter,  perhaps, 
before  you  have  lived  many  more  days  or  hours ; 
that  will  go  on  staying,  poisoning,  burning  be- 
yond your  own  control,  now  and  forever. 

The  desire  to  be  beautiful  is  instinctive,  be- 
cause we  were  all  meant  to  be  so ;  and  there  are 
so  many  kinds  of  beauty  after  which  one  may 
strive  that  we  are  bewildered  by  the  bare  attempt 
to  number  them.  There  is  beauty  of  manner,  of 
utterance,  of  achievement,  of  reputation,  of  char- 
acter ;  any  one  of  these  outweighs  beauty  of  per- 
son, even  in  the  scales  of  society,  to  say  nothing 
of  celestial  values.  The  beautiful  face  with  noth- 
ing back  of  it  lacks  the  "staying  qualities'  that  are 
necessary  to  those  who  would  be  winners  in  the 
race  of  life. 
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Old  Christmas — old  but  ever  young — has  come 
again,  and  its  merry  chimes  are  gladdening  the 
wintry  earth  from  clime  to  clime,  and  from  pole 
to  pole,  proclaiming,  as  the  angels  did  of  old, 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth 
to  men  of  good  will." 

To  all  classes,  save  the  poor,  this  blessed 
Christmas-tide  is  a  season  of  festivity,  a  time  of 
family  reunion.  Not  to  the  rich  alone,  but  even 
to  those  who  have  a  hard  struggle  with  the 
world,  is  Christmas  a  season  of  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment, when  care  is  banished  from  the  domes- 
tic hearth,  when  the  social  board  beams  with 
happy  faces,  and  merry  laughter  rings  through 
the  house.  But  for  the  poor  there  is  no  cheerful 
hearth,  no  happy  social  board,  no  pleasant  laugh- 
ter ;  for  Care,and  Want,  and  Misery  are  the  only 
certain  guests  in  the  house  of  Poverty.    The  gulf 


that  separates  the  rich  from  the  poor  seems  wider,, 
and  deeper  and  darker,  at  this  period  of  the  year 
than  at  any  other.  Remembering  this,  can  the 
heart  fail  to  expand,  to  go  out  of  itself,  and  take 
in,  with  warm  and  genial  sympathy,  all  the  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  the  human  family? 

It  is  for  each  of  us  to  cultivate  in  heart  and 
home,  the  Christmas  rose  of  charity,  this  flower 
of  heavenly  growth,  that  its  perfume  may  spread 
abroad  over  the  whole  earth,  cheering  and  com- 
forting the  poor,  the  sick,  the  sorrowful,  the 
homeless  and  the  desolate. 


The  coming  event  of  interest  to  the  religious  of 
the  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in 
America,  is  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  Rev.  Mother 
Ignatia,  Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto,  preparations  for 
which  are  in  progress  as  we  go  to  press. 

We  wish  her,  in  anticipation,  a  rich  harvest  of 
its  golden  joys — a  foretaste  of  the  eternal  jubilee 
awaiting  her  in  the  heavenly  kingdom — and  con- 
tinued service  in  the  Master's  vineyard  ad  multos 
annos. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  versatile  pen  of  Lady 
Martin,  Dublin,  Ireland,  for  the  sketch  of  Mrs. 
Craven  which  appears  in  our  columns.  Prob- 
ably few  among  the  reading  public  know  that 
while  reading  "Fleurange,"  "Le  Mot  de  I'Enig- 
me,"  and  "Anne  Severin,"  they  were  being  ap- 
pealed to  in  the  language  of  romance  by  one  who- 
had  more  than  reached  the  allotted  age  of  man. 
Few,  also,  acquainted  in  any  way  with  her  past 
history,  imagined  that  the  fascinating  author  was 
relying  upon  her  pen  for  the  necessities  of  exist- 
ence. From  the  time  of  her  early  marriage  until 
about  twenty  years  before  her  death,  Mrs.  Craven 
had  been  a  leading  figure  in  French,  or  rather 
in  cosmopolitan,  society ;  her  salon  had  been 
among  the  most  frequented  in  Paris,  Rome,  and' 
Naples.  She  had  been  a  personal  friend  of  La- 
cordaire,  Montalembert,  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  and" 
others  of  the  same  school.  Lady  Georgiana  Ful- 
lerton  was  her  greatest  and  most  intimate  friend,. 
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her  counterpart  in  devotion  to  heaven,  her  foil  in 
attention  to  the  convenances  of  the  world. 
■X- 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage's  timely  hint  to  club  women 
is  fraught  with  deepest  import.  She  is  old-fash- 
ioned, if  you  will,  and  has  been  led  into  the  wo- 
man's club  movement  of  the  last  few  years  though 
she  does  not  seem  to  like  it  particularly,  in  fact 
has  declined  re-election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Emma  Willard  x\ssociation,  Federation  and  Wo- 
man's Council.  There  are  several  things  in  our 
current  social  development  which  Mrs.  Sage 
thinks  objectionable,  if  not  dangerous,  and  one  of 
them  is  that  women's  clubs  take  women  too  much 
from  their  homes.  Her  protest  is  made  against 
feminine  fads,  and  among  them  she  classes  the 
craze  for  joining  strings  of  clubs,  and  devotion 
to  golf.  She  is  shocked  at  the  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  Bible  and  the  indifference  to  religion 
among  young  people,  and  she  plainly  thinks  that 
the  manners  of  young  America  might  be  mended. 
Fortunately  for  Mrs.  Sage's  peace  of  mind,  she 
pi*obably  never  heard  of  the  class  in  a  Brooklyn 
high  school  which  was  studying  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  and  not  one  of  whose  members  knew 
to  what  the  phrase  "a  Daniel  come  to  judgment" 
referred.  If  she  knew  that  o'er  true  incident,  she 
would  deem  young  America  hopeless.  As  it  is 
she  objected  to  any  proposition  to  turn  the  Emma 
Willard  school  into  a  woman's  college,  because, 
as  she  said,  she  was  "in  favor  of  having  schools 
in  which  girls  could  learn  to  read,  write,  and  be- 
have before  they  went  to  college."  The  deduc- 
tion that  those  fundamentals  of  education  are 
omitted  from  the  college  training  she  did  not 
make.  Perhaps  she  was  not  unwilling  to  let  her 
audience  do  part  of  the  thinking. 

Her- plain  and  sensible  talk  will  not  be  in  vain 
if  it  makes  other  club  women  besides  those  in  her 
own  clubs  think.  The  woman's  club  movement 
was  begun  as  a  means  rather  than  an  end.  It  was 
intended  to  lead  women  to  broaden  their  mental 
outlook  by  interesting  themselves  in  affairs  out- 
side the  home,  and  to  secure  for  women  a  greater 
social  freedom.    If -gentle  Alice  Carey  could  have 


realized  the  down-to-date  type  of  feminine 
"J'iner,"  who  has  been  developed  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  clubs,  she  might  have  hesitated  nmch 
longer  than  she  did  before  she  allowed  herself  to 
become  the  president  of  the  first  woman's  club 
in  New  York.  These  shortcomings  did  not  sug- 
gest to  Mrs.  Sage  the  desirability  of  abolishing 
the  women's  clubs.  Neither  do  they  to  any  mod- 
erately fair-minded  observer.  But  they  may  be 
extremely  useful  by  way  of  caution.  The  over- 
doing of  a  good  thing  often  spoils  it.  There  were 
feminine  virtues  before  women  were  submitted  to 
the  broadening  influence  of  clubs.  If  those  vir- 
tues remain  and  others  are  added  by  the  influ- 
ence of  club  life,  well  and  good,  but  if.  as  Mrs. 
Sage  seems  to  think,  they  are  becoming  rarer,  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  amount  of  "breadth"  or  "cul- 
ture" would  compensate  women  for  their  loss. 
-X- 
As  a  preventative  of  still  a  "lower  deep"  in  this 
"sinking  fund"  of  English  literature,  a  certain 
reviewer  proposes  to  resuscitate  the  works  of 
Scott  and  other  writers  of  his  time.  He  says: 
"By  way  of  experiment,  we  should  like  to  see  a 
"Lending  Eibrary'  established  which  should  cir- 
culate no  books  but  those  which  have  received 
the  stamp  of  time  in  testimony  of  their  merits. 
No  book  should  be  admitted  under  twenty  years 
old — a  very  liberal  allowance  for  the  life  of  a 
modern  novel,  and  which  is  long  enough  to  g^ve 
rise  to  a  new  generation  who  could  not  have  read 
the  book  on  its  first  coming  out.  A  real  compe- 
tition between  old  favorites  and  new  would  have 
a  good  eft'ect,  not  in  destroying,  which  is  not  to 
be  wished,  but  in  weeding  the  luxuriant  produce 
of  the  present  day.  The  appetite,  even  of  a  novel 
reader,  has  its  limits ;  and,  if  the  best  of  the  old 
books  could  be  brought  in,  the  worst  of  the  new 
must  drop  out  to  make  way  for  them.''  We  would 
not  object  to  the  plan. 

Irish  ladies  have  been  recently  selected  to  take 
charge  of  the  children  of  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
the  Crown  Princess  of  Roumania,  and  as  gover- 
nesses   of    many    of    the    grandchildren  of  the 
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Queen.    We  are  pleased  to  note  royal  recognition 
of  their  abilities. 

"Ah  I  when  shall  we  see  the  Great  Lady?"  as 
Lillian  Whiting  says  in  her  "World  Beautiful." 
When  will  arise  the  grande  dame  of  society,  suffi- 
ciently secure  in  her  grandeur  to  assume  the  in- 
clusive  rather  than  the  r.rclusive  position.  One 
whose  social  aspirations  will  take  the  form  of 
out-going,  generous  sympathies  and  liberal  recog- 
nition and  sunny  stimulus,  one  of  whom  her  ad- 
mirers will  say,  as  the  highest  praise  they  can  be- 
stow, that  she  is  one  of  the  most  /nclusive  wo- 
men in  society. 

Emerson  says :  "Exclusiveness  excludes  itself." 
I  grant  you  that  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  sit  in 
comfortable  easy  chairs,  in  a  well-furnished  draw- 
ing-room, with  one's  chosen  friends,  and  chat 
pleasantly,  or  exchange  ideas  about  the  beautiful 
things  of  life,  rather  than  to  visit  the  homes  of 
poverty,  sorrow,  misery  mayhap,  or  be  present  at 
reunions  where  the  company  in  attendance  may 
not  forsooth  include  even  one  of  your  own  "set," 
indeed,  may  be  composed  of  some  you  do  not 
know  at  all. 

It  would  have  been  far  easier  for  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  to  have  consorted  with  the  rich  and 
the  great — to  have  accepted  their  hospitality,  to 
have  slept  each  night  on  soft  couches,  and  been 
clothed  in  "purple  and  fine  linen,"  far  more  agree- 
able. But  if  such  had  been  His  life,  the  problem 
of  the  world  would  have  been  unsolved,  and  we 
should  be  nothing  more  than  the  "beasts  of  the 
field." 


Life  brings  to  each  his  task,  and  whatever  art 
you  select,  algebra,  planting,  architecture,  poems, 
commerce,  politics — all  are  attainable,  even  to  the 
miraculous  triumphs,  on  the  same  terms,  of  se- 
lecting that  for  which  you  are  apt;  begin  at  the 
beginning,  proceed  in  order,  step  by  step.  'Tis 
as  easy  to  twist  iron  anchors  and  braid  cannons 
as  to  braid  straw,  to  boil  granite  as  to  boil  water, 
if  you  take  all  the  steps  in  order.  Wherever  there 
is  a  failure  there  is  some  giddiness,  some  super- 
stition about  luck,  some  step  omitted,  which  na- 
ture never  pardons. 


Blocutton. 

♦ff"  T  is  generally  accepted  that  the  whole  of  elo- 
^  cution  is  speaking  pieces,  that  this  is  its 
whole  aim  and  purpose,  and  that  only  those  who 
anticipate  public  reading,  or  teaching  elocution, 
need  to  study  it.  If  you  will  give  the  subject  a 
moment's  thought,  I  am  sure  you  will  soon  agree 
with  me  that  this  is  a  most  mistaken  and  narrow 
view.  The  proper  study  of  elocution  develops  the 
ivhole  girl,  or  the  whole  boy.  It  cultivates  the 
mind,  in  all  its  parts,  the  imagination,  the  reason, 
the  emotions,  and  the  will ;  it  strengthens  and 
beautifies  the  body ;  it  purifies,  flexes,  and  in- 
creases the  power  of  the  voice.  The  speaking  of 
pieces  is  only  one  of  its  results,  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  least  important  one. 

Every  man — and  every  woman — has  had  the 
experience  of  being  called  upon  unexpectedly  to 
speak  before  a  large  or  small  assembly  of  people, 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  just  at  the  moment 
when  he  most  needed  his  wits,  found  that  they 
had  deserted  him  :  anrl  did  he  not  at  that  crucial 
moment  ofifer  up  to  Fate  all  he  possessed  in  this 
world,  if  she  would  only  inspire  him  with  a  frac- 
tion of  his  usual  intelligence?  But  we  are  all 
like  the  Irishman  whose  roof  leaked,  when  it 
rained  he  couldn't  mend  it ;  and  when  it  didn't 
rain,  it  didn't  need  it. 

That  all. professional  people  need  to  study  elo- 
cution seems  too  self-evident  to  require  any  argu- 
ment, and  yet  the  professional  people  themselves 
do  not  seem  to  realize  this  need.  How  few  cler- 
gymen know  how  to  express  their  thoughts  clear- 
ly, much  less  forcibly,  and  yet,  how  a  little  study 
along  this  line  would  multiply  their  powers ! 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  he  never  allowed  a 
day  to  pass  without  taking  some  elocutionary  ex- 
ercises ;  indeed,  he  gave  the  whole  credit  of  his 
eloquence  to  study  and  training.  If  lawyers  un- 
derstood the  art  of  expression,  how  much  better 
could  they  plead,  and  consequently,  how  many 
more  cases  could  they  win.  And  as  women 
have  talked  since  the  beginning,  and  will  continue 
to  talk  to  the  end  of  the  world,  would  it  riot  be- 
hoove them  to  learn  to  talk  zvell?  The  study  of 
elocution  means  the  study  of  the  spoken  word ;  it 
means  to  convince,  to  move  through  speech.  If 
we  could  only  convince  the  public  that  the  power 
of  speech  is  not  alone  for  public  life,  but  is  of 
equal  value  in  private,  we  could  feel  that  we  had 
made  a  strong  point. 

In  the  study  of  elocution  we- go  to  literature  for 
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thoughts  and  feeHngs  well  expressed.  The  study 
of  humorous  selections  cultivates  our  sense  of 
fun,  a  thing  we  all  need  in  this  serious,  trouble- 
filled  life  of  ours.  The  study  of  pathos  develops 
our  sympathies,  makes  us  more  quickly  sensi- 
tive to  the  griefs  and  troubles  of  others,  and,  in 
consequence,  less  selfish  and  self-centred.  The 
study  of  orations  clears  the  enunciation,  and 
gives  directness,  earnestness,  dignity,  and  self- 
poise.  The  study  of  dramatic  literature  intensi- 
fies the  emotions,  broadens  and  deepens  our 
thoughts,  and  develops  the  aesthetic  side  of  our 
emotional  natures.  The  /////  study  of  elocution, 
then,  develops  the  whole  man,  or  whole  woman. 
It  opens  to  the  student's  clarified  vision  vistas  of 
thought  and  feeling  of  which  he  has  never  be- 
fore dreamed ;  it  teaches  him  to  appreciate  na- 
ture, art,  literature,  and  human  nature  in  all  their 
varied  beauties ;  it  develops  his  own  character, 
for  he  can  only  express  what  he  is  capable  of  ex- 
periencing, else  he  could  not  enter  into  sympathy 
with  the  thought  and  feeling  he  is  trying  to  por- 
tray. Back  of  all  good  speech  must  be  good 
thought  and  strong  feeling.  This  can  not  be  imi- 
tated. Each  man  and  each  woman  must  think 
and  feel  for  himself  or  herself,  and  must  .ex- 
press that  thought  and  that  feeling  through  his 
or  her  own  individuality.  Their  aim  must  not 
be  to  make  effects,  but  to  so  absorb  the  author's 
thought  and  feeling  that  they  become  their  own, 
and  then  give  them  out  as  their  own,  spontane- 
ously, sincerely,  and  truthfully.  And  this  brings 
me  to  a  part  of  my  subject  which  lies  very  close 
to  my  heart,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  my  hobbies, 
and  that  is  naturalness. 

In  art,  naturalness  and  truthfulness  are  synony- 
mous. To  be  natural,  then,  one  must  be  truth- 
ful, for  "truth  makes  all  things  plain,"  and  since 
"speech  was  made  to  open  man  to  man,  not  to 
hide  him,"  and  since  the  study  of  elocution  is  the 
study  of  speech,  the  very  first  point  to  be  made. 
the  very  basis  of  all  good  elocution  is  truthful- 
ness. "Let  us  then  speak  what  we  think,  and  in 
all  things  be  loyal  to  truth." 

The  two  most  general  impediments  to  truthful- 
ness of  voice  are  size  and  quality.  These  impedi- 
ments are  caused  by  an  abnormal  respect,  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker,  for  size  and  quality.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  size  or  volume  is  essential,  but 
size  is  not  the  only  essential  of  a  good,  truthful 
voice.  As  a  rule,  if  a  man  has  a  hig,  thunder-like 
voice,  and  keeps  the  loud  pedal  on  all  the  time, 
the  public  applauds  and  exclaims :  "What  a  mag- 


nificent voice !"  We  had  in  our  city  last  winter 
a  man  teacher  of  elocution  and  public  reader,  who 
was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  big  voice.  That 
voice  was  upon  exhibition  all  the  time;  one  could 
never  catch  the  thought  and  feeling  in  the  words 
that  he  was  bellowing  out.  because  of  the  noise 
of  the  bellowing.  He  recited  "How  Ruby 
Played,"  and  when  he  told  of  the  one  little  bird 
singing  alone  in  the  distance,  one  could  not  but 
think  that  he  was  trying  to  suggest  the  kingly 
roar  of  a  whole  menagerie  of  lions.  The  loud 
voice,  like  the  loud  laugh,  speaks  the  vacant  mind. 
The  voice,  as  well  as  the  action,  must  suit  the 
word,  and  the  word  the  voice. 

"My  sheep  know  my  voice!  Clothes  may  de- 
ceive, manner  may  lie,  and  words  may  be  used  to 
conceal  your  purpose  ;  but  the  voice, — never.  The 
voice  is  the  true  index  of  the  soul.  People  who 
are  vulgar  may  dress  correctly,  may  speak  gram- 
matically, but  they  continue  either  to  screech  or 
to  purr.  The  clear,  low,  musical  modulation  be- 
longs only  to  the  men  and  the  women  who  think 
and  feel.  To  possess  a  beautiful  voice,  you  must 
be  genuine." 

I  heard  a  young  woman,  not  long  ago,  who 
calls  herself  "a  leading  lady  in  the  classic  drama," 
recite  that  good  old-timer.  "Aux  Italiens,"  and 
in  the  line  in  which  the  poet  tells  us  that  the  Mar- 
quis of  Carabas  "died  the  richest  and  roundest" 
of  men,  she  used  such  a  melodramatic,  tremolo 
quality  of  voice,  that  she  almost  convinced  us 
that  to  die  fat  was  the  highest,  noblest,  and  great- 
est end  possible  to  man. 

I  never  hear  of  a  musical  voice,  but  that  the 
image  of  a  certain  man  comes  up  before  my  men- 
tal eye,  and  I  cin  hear  with  my  mental  ear  his 
pure,  sweet,  musical,  insincere  and  conceited 
voice.  His  voice  and  gestures  are  full  of  beauti- 
ful, indirect  and  complicated  curves.  He  never 
uses  straight  lines,  he  always  undulates.  I  never 
see  him  without  thinking  what  a  polished  villain 
he  would  make  upon  the  stage !  I  do  not  mean 
to  disparage  good  volume,  and  pure,  musical 
quality  of  voice,  but  I  do  claim  that  these  are  but 
as  "tinkling  brass  and  sounding  cymbals,"  when 
separated  from  truthfulness. 

The  first  step  toward  attaining  a  truthful  voice 
is  the  cultivation  of  flexibility.  The  only  possi- 
bility of  a  truthful  voice  lies  in  flexibility.  The 
more  flexible  the  voice,  the  freer  it  becomes,  and 
only  the  free  voice  can  tell  the  absolute  truth. 
Good  voice-training  can  make  any  voice — in  a 
healthy  body — flexible;  no  voice  can  be  beautiful 
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which  is  not  truthful,  for  "beauty  is  truth,  truth 
beauty." 

The  same  principles  that  apply  to  the  voice  can 
also  be  applied  to  the  body.  The  best  law  of  ges- 
ture is  the  law  of  necessity ;  for  only  that  which  is 
necessary  is  in  good  taste.  Anything  that  calls 
attention  to  itself  and  away  from  the  thought,  is 
inartistic.  Any  conspicuous  gesture  whether 
from  awkwardness  or  from  gracefulness  can  not 
be  artistic,  since  by  its  very  conspicuousness  it 
obscures  the  thought ;  and  it  is  the  mission  of  ges- 
ture to  assist  the  voice  in  clearing  thought.  Ges- 
tures, therefore,  should  not  be  too  numerous  nor 
too  beautiful,  for  we  have  need  of  straight  lines  as 
well  as  of  curves.  The  line  of  strength  in  motion 
is  straight,  and  strength  has  a  wonderful  beauty 
of  its  own.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  among  a 
certain  school  of  elocutionists  to  make  too  much  of 
curves  in  gesture.  Every  motion  of  every  part  of 
the  body  is  in  a  curved  line,  until  the  efifect  re- 
sembles the  effect  of  the  over-musical  voice, 
which  is  one  of  artificiality.  The  day  of  the  old- 
time  elocutionist,  "who  so  strutted  and  bellowed" 
that  he  earned  for  our  glorious  art  a  prejudice 
that  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  live  down,  is 
past,  and  we  can  only  overcome  the  remnant  of 
that  prejudice  and  win  for  our  art  the  confidence 
and  respect  that  it  deserves,  by  being  so  much  in 
earnest,  so  sincere  and  so  genuine  in  it,  that  the 
public  must  respect  us  and  our  art  through  us. 
We  cannot  afford  to  be  affected,  artificial,  or  ex- 
treme in  any  way.  We  must  be  natural.  Our 
voices  must  ring  true ;  our  bodies  must  be  true ; 
our  technique  should  be  so  perfect  that  we  our- 
selves are  unconscious  of  it.  Then  can  the  truth 
shine  through  us  ;  then  shall  our  hearers  lose  sight 
of  us,  getting  only  the  message  that  we  bring. 
When  we  can  attain  this,  we  are  artists ;  but  so 
long  as  our  voices  or  gestures  call  attention  to 
themselves  and  so  obscure  our  thoughts,  we  are 
not  artists. 

At  the  truth,  then,  must  we  aim,  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time.  We  must  hold  a  truthful  mirror  up 
to  nature,  remembering  always  that  nature  is 
modest  and  does  not  indulge  in  Nourishes,  no 
matter  how  beautifully  those  flourishes  might  be 
curved. 

Besides  ridding  our  voices  and  gestures  of  all 
artificiality  and  exaggeration,  we  must  make  sure 
of  the  true  thought  and  feeling  contained  in  our 
words.  We  must  study  and  analyze  our  text 
most  closely.  It  is  most  presumptuous  for  us  to 
attempt  to  interpret  an  author  upon  a  superficial 


knowledge  of  that  author.  Emerson  says:  "It  is 
no  proof  of  a  man's  understanding  to  be  able  to 
confirm  whatever  he  pleases;  but  to  be  able  to 
discern  that  what  is  true  is  true,  and  that  what  is 
false  is  false ;  this  is  the  mark  and  character  of  in- 
telligence." If  we  would  win  for  our  work  the 
respect  of  the  intelligent  public,  it  must  bear  this 
mark  of  true  intelligence. 

Glorious,  indeed,  is  the  world  of  God  around 
us,  but  more  glorious  the  world  of  God  within 
us ;  and  if  we  would  show  through  our  voices 
and  bodies  this  glorious  world  of  God  within  us, 
we  must  have  transparent  voices,  transparent 
bodies,  that  this  glorious  light  may  shine  through. 
The  only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  be  perfectly 
natural,  for  to  be  natural  is  to  be  truthful. 

Leila  Olivia  Hume. 


H  Deliabtful  iBvcninQ, 


St.  Catbarine'e  Xiterar^  Club  entertains. 

fOR  a  week  we  had  all  been  on  the  "qui 
vive,"  in  anticipation  of  St.  Catharine's 
Evening,  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  member  of 
the  Club,  of  which  that  intellectually  and  spirit- 
ually inspired  saint  has  been  chosen  patroness, 
and  whose  blessing  and  approval  we  must  win 
ere  we  can  deserve  success ;  but,  surely,  St.  Cath- 
arine already  smiles  upon  our  efforts,  for  the  ap- 
plause and  compliments  showered  upon  us  on 
the  25th.  proved  that  her  blessing  was  with  us. 

The  programme  opened  with  a  beautiful  poetic 
tribute  to  St.  Catharine,  written  by  one  of  our 
own  gifted  nuns.  The  poem  was  divided  into 
four  parts,  representing  different  periods  of  the 
saint's  life,  each  part  being  recited  by  a  different 
young  lady,  and  all  showing  remarkable  appre- 
ciation of  the  wondrotisly  beautiful  thoughts  they 
were  voicing.  The  parts  were  taken  by  Edna 
Webb,  Berenice  Golden,  Sarah  Freeman,  and 
Gertrude  Madden.  ■  So  much  was  this  number  en- 
joyed that  we  have  been  beset  with  requests  to 
repeat  it  at  the  coming  mid-winter  Musicale. 

The  Prelude  in  E  major,  of  somewhat  unusual 
musical  form,  was  not  however  an  unfitting  in- 
troduction to  the  C  sharp  minor  Polonaise  of 
Chopin,  which  was  interpreted  with  fairly  good 
artistic  conception  by  Gertrude  Hefferan. 

A  single  recitation,  entitled  "Marcello  Pio," 
was  most  pleasingly  rendered  by  Neva  Loomis, 
whose  work  shows  decided  dramatic  talent,  and 
promises  under  continued  study,  to  place  her  in 
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the  first  rank  among  readers.  Another  single 
recitation,  "The  European  Guide,"  by  Mark 
Twain,  was  given  by  Berenice  Golden  in  a  way 
that  simply  brought  down  the  house.  The  well- 
merited  and  unstinted  praise  was  a  joy  to  hear, 
for  Miss  Golden's  work  is  all  marked  by  a  re- 
finement and  daintiness  which  is  artistic  in  the 
extreme. 

Esther  Durgin  sang  with  much  musical  feeling 
the  perhaps  best  known  composition  of  Bohm, 
"Still  as  the  Night,"  and  we  heard  her  again  with 
Gertrude  Hefferan  in  Mendelssohn's  charming 
and  unimpassioned" I  Would  That  My  Love,"  both 
voices  blending  most  harmoniously.  A  feature 
in  all  the  vocal  work  was  the  very  distinct  enun- 
ciation, especially  effective  in  the  Evening  Hymn, 
sung  chorally  in  unison.  The  mandolins  in  the 
hands  of  Miss  Delphine  Perrin  and  Charlotte  de 
Kleist  did  bravely,  and  formed  a  very  pleasing 
feature  of  the  performance,  one  which  everybody 
enjoyed. 

The  Comedy  was  a  sparkling  bit  of  fun.  most 
cleverly  brought  out  by  a  group  of  St.  Catharine's 
girls,  who  certainly  showed  that  life  at  Loretto 
is  not  all  work  and  no  play.  "Miss  Bookworm," 
an  uncomfortably  refined  and  cultivated  spinster 
and  preceptress  of  a  finishing  school  for  girls, 
was  inimitably  represented  by  Berenice  Golden. 
Miss  Clarissa  Harlowe  vSmithers,  a  mischievous 
schoolgirl,  and  her  companions,  Mary  James  and 
Fanny  Wood,  were  enacted  by  Eileen  O'Connor, 
Edna  Webb,  and  Helen  Williams  with  a  trueness 
that  only  real  schoolgirls  could  have  attained. 
The  parts  of  Miss  Paulina  Smithers  and  Miss 
Roberta  Smithers,  "the  twinniest  twins  you  ever 
saw,"  and  guardians  of  Clarissa  Smithers,  were 
taken  by  Esther  Durgin  and  Gertrude  Madden, 
who  elicited  peals  of  laughter  from  their  first  ap- 
pearance to  their  last  exit.  The  part  of  Mrs. 
Starch,  a  widow,  who  was  a  walking  tombstone 
to  her  dear  departed,  who,  in  life,  was  a  martinet, 
in  the  army,  was  enacted  by  Sarah  Freeman,  and 
certainly  deserved  the  bursts  of  applause  with 
which  she  was  continuously  greeted.  Every  part 
in  this  witty  and  happy  bit  of  nonsense  was  taken 
with  a  cleverness  and  ease  seldom  met  with  among 
amateurs. 

The  members  of  St.  Catharine's  Literary  Club 
deserve  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  themselves 
and  upon  their  instructors.  The  noticeable  ab- 
sence of  an  affectation  in  all  their  elocutionarv 
efforts  is  one  of  their  strongest  points,  and  shows 
that  the  girls  are  possessed    of    good    common 


sense  as  well  as  talent,  and  that  they  have  instruc- 
tors who  hold  them  up  to  high  standards. 

The  stage,  filled  with  the  members  of  the  Club, 
becomingly  gowned  in  white,  and  with  yards 
upon  yards  of  turquoise  blue  and  yellow — the  col- 
ors of  the  Club — ribbon  flying  from  every  avail- 
able point,  presented  a  picture  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  evening  was  delightful  in  every  de- 
tail, and  we  hope  St.  Catharine  may  be  induced 
to  celebrate  oftener  than  once  a  year. 

Esther  Durgix. 


PROGRAMME. 

INVOCATORY. 

"St.  Catharine  of  Alexandria"  (By  a  member  of  the  institute).. . 

Berenice  Golden,  Edna  Webb,  Sarah  Freeman, 

Gertrude  Madden. 

Vocal  Solo— "Still  as  the  Night" Bohm 

Esther  Durgan. 

Piano — (a^   "Romanza,  "dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Anton  Seidl  Schuler 

(b)  Polonaise,  c  sharp  minor Chopin 

Gertrude  Hefferan. 

"Our  Guide  in  Rome  and  Genoa" Mark  Twain 

Berenice  Golden. 

Vocal  Duet — "I  Would  That  My  Love" Mendelssohn 

Gertrude  Hefferan  and  Esther  Durgan. 

Mandolin — (a)  "Hearts  and  Flowers" Theo.  M.  Tobani 

(b)  "Spring  bong" Mendelssohn 

Delphine  Perrin. 

"Marcello  Pio" Robert  J.  Barril 

Neva  Loomis. 

Mandolin  and  Piano — "Reverie" Pedro  Aperte 

Charlotte  de  Kleist  and  Edna  Webb. 

A  COMEDY.  George  M.  Baker 

Miss  Betty  Bookworm,  Principal  of  a  Young  Ladies' 

School Berenice  Golden 

Mary  James Edna  Webb 

Fanny  Wood Helen  Williams 

Clarissa  Harlowe  Smithers Eileen  O'Connor 

Miss  Paulina  Smithers Gertrude  Madden 

Miss  Roberta  Smithers Esther  Durgan 

Mrs.  Starch,  Miss  Bookworm's  Ass't.  ..Sarah  Freeman 

"Evening  Hymn" — Words  by  Francis  J.  McNiflF,  S.  J  , 

Music  by  Rev.  Louis  Bonvin,  S.  J. 

Now  the  livelong  day  is  done,  Ave  Maria! 
And  the  stars  gleam  one  by  one,  Ave  Maria! 
Now  from  out  the  old  church  tower  tolls 
The  restful  evening  hour. 
Save  us,  save  us  from  the  darkness'  power. 
Ave  Maria,  Ave  Maria! 

So  my  life  will  speed  away,  Ave  Maria! 
So  will  fade  my  little  day,  Ave  Maria! 
Mother,  when  my  passing  hour  tolls 
From  out  the  old  church  tower, 
Save  me,  save  me  by  thy  gracious  power. 
Ave  Maria,  Ave  Maria! 


No,  never  vain  glory;  but  the  true  glory  and 
honor  of  God ! — Life  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna. 
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Rome. 
Dear  Rainbow  : 

Do  you,  busy,  progressive  people,  realize  that 
this  is  the  Holy  Year?  I  wish  you  could  see 
Rome.  The  crowds  of  pilgrims  surging  through 
the  streets  remind  one  of  the  description  of  the 
Jlibilee  years  of  centuries  ago,  of  which  we  read. 
The  people  fill  the  carriages,  omnibuses,  trams — 
and  also  walk.  The  Basilicas  are  filled,  especially 
the  four  grand  Basilicas,  which  the  pilgrims  must 
visit  to  gain  the  Jubilee  Indulgence.  We,  the 
residents,  and  Romans,  must  make  twenty  visits 
to  each  of  the  four  Basilicas — St.  John  Lateran, 
St.  Peter,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  St.  Paul, 
fuori  le  mura — these  four  visits  must  be  made 
in  one  day,  natural  or  ecclesiastical,  that  is,  from 
Vespers  of  one  day  till  the  same  time  of  the  next. 
Persons  who  are  in  for  a  long  or  a  short  time, 
must  make  ten  visits  in  the  same  manner.  Pil- 
grims who  remain  only  a  week,  or  five  days,' 
have  the  number  reduced  to  five  visits,  or  some- 
times less,  as  they  endure  fatigue  or  trouble  to 
come. 

The  Holy  Father  receives  all  the  pilgrims. 
Every  day  brings  thousands  of  devout  children 
of  the  Church,  of  all  kinds,  noble  and  peasant, 
rich  and  poor,  of  every  nation  of  the  world.  The 
audiences  take  place  in  wSt.  Peter's.  I  have  been 
present  at  three  to  receive  the  blessing  of  His 
Holiness.  At  the  first  there  were  forty  thousand 
— many  of  them  very  grand  personages — at  the 
second,  twenty  thousand,  at  the  third,  about  forty 
thousand,  also.  The  Holy  Father  is  carried  from 
the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  on  the 
"sedia  gestatoria,"  but  not  in  state,  wearing  his 
ordinary  white  soutane  with  his  scarlet  cape,  and, 
as  he  is  borne  through  the  Basilica,  gives  his 
blessing  on  right  and  left.  He  is  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  the  people  shouting  their 
greeting  in  every  language,  while  a  cloud  of 
handkerchiefs  is  seen  waving  in  the  air.  The 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  in  the  Chapel,  far  removed 
from  this  scene.  When  the  cortege  reaches  the 
Papal  altar  the  Holy  Father  kneels,  and  the 
Litany  of  our  Lady  is  sung — all  present  join  in 
the  responses.  Then  His  Holiness  ascends  the 
steps  and  gives  the  Benediction.  One  hears  his 
voice  well.  After  this  a  large  armchair  is  brought, 
in  which  the  Holy  Father  is  seated  to  receive  the 
organizers   of  the   pilgrimages.    Bishops,    parish 


priests  etc.,  to  each  of  whom  he  always  says  a 
few  kind  words.  What  an  amount  of  work  the 
venerable  Pontiff  accomplishes !  Yesterday  I 
had  a  place  in  front  of  the  Papal  altar.  How  I 
wished  you,  who  would  so  appreciate  this  privi- 
lege, were  with  me ! 

During  the  past  week  there  were  special  func- 
tions in  honor  of  our  Redeemer,  at  St.  John  La- 
teran. At  the  top  of  the  "Scala  Santa"  there  is 
a  Chapel  called  the  "Sancta  Sanctorum,"  and, 
above  the  altar  is  a  miraculous  picture  of  our 
Saviour,  brought  to  Rome  by  St.  Helena,  com- 
menced by  St.  Luke,  but  the  face  of  our  Lord 
painted  by  angelic  hands,  and  much  venerated. 
Formerly  the  picture  was  carried  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  every  year,  and  then  placed  in 
one  of  the  Basilicas,  but  this  solemn  procession 
has  not  taken  place  since  1863.  This  Holy  Year, 
in  honor  of  our  Saviour,  the  picture  was  brought 
to  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran  and  carried 
in  solemn  procession  to*  an  altar  erected  in  front 
of  the  Confession,  and  every  day,  from  6  A.  M. 
till  midday,  Masses  have  been  celebrated  by  Car- 
dinals and  Bishops,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  at  five 
o'clock,  the  Rosary  is  recited,  a  sermon  follows, 
and  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  given 
by  a  Cardinal.  The  Holy  Father  has  granted 
the  Indulgence  of  the  Jubilee  to  all  those  who 
attend  every  day,  with  only  two  visits  to  the  four 
Basilicas.  You  cannot  imagine  the  crowds  that 
fill  the  Basilica  all  day.  The  streets  leading  to  St. 
John  are  black  with  people,  and  all  that  vicinity  . 
is  crowded  like  a  fair.  One  hears  every  lan- 
guage, and  sees  people  of  all  nations. 

On  great  Festivals  all  the  parish  churches 
bring  Communion  to  the  sick.  The  procession — 
which  I  joined  on  Sunday — was  most  impressive. 
First  came  three  servants  of  a  noble  Roman  fam- 
ily, in  beautiful  livery,  carrying  lighted  candles, 
then  a  large  Society  of  men,  then  fifty  little  girls 
with  baskets  of  flowers,  which  they  scattered  on 
the  streets,  then  the  same  number  of  small  boys, 
followed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  parish — all  with 
lighted  candles — and  the  priests  vested  as  for  a 
grand  Benediction,  walking  under  a  baldachino, 
carried  by  four  men  of  the  Society.  Behind  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  walked  a  great  number  of 
women  of  a  Society — all  with  lighted  candles, 
also — then  came  any  who  wished  to  walk — among 
these  I  was.  The  priests  and  men  sang  the  Pans^e 
Lingua  and  recited  prayers — the  women  did  the 
same.  On  the  streets  everyone  knelt,  the  men 
raised  their  hats,  and  the  carts  and  omnibuses 
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stopped.  On  reaching  the  house  of  the  sick,  the 
priests  and  attendants  only  entered.  The  others 
remained  kneeUng  in  the  street,  reciting  prayers 
for  the  sick.  They  proceeded  thus  all  through  the 
parish. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  to  hear  an  ac- 
count of  the  grand  ceremony  of  the  canonization 
of  St.  Rita  of  Cascia  and  St.  John  Baptist  De  La 
Salle.  So  many  thousands  of  people,  especially 
French,  came  to  Rome  to  be  present  at  this  func- 
tion, that  we,  Romans,  feared  we  should  not  be 
able  to  get  tickets.  The  Postulators  had  two 
hundred  thousand  more  applications  for  tickets 
than  they  could  supply.  However,  our  friends 
"at  court"  were  very  kind,  for  we  received  four 
tickets  for  Tribunes,  and  five  more  ordinary,  and 
so  were  able  to  make  less  fortunate  mortals 
happy.  On  the  appointed  day,  our  little  house- 
hold was  astir  at  4  A.  M. ;  at  five  o'clock  we  had 
our  coffee,  and  half  an  hour  later  our  cab,  or- 
dered the  previous  evening,  awaited  us.  As  we 
drove  to  St.  Peter's,  the  streets  were  crowded 
with  carriages,  cabs,  trams — electric  and  horse — 
omnibuses,  and  men  and  women  walking.  Be- 
fore six  o'clock  we  joined  the  thousands  awaiting 
the  opening  of  St.  Peter's — there  were  one  hun- 
dred thousand  assembled  at  half-past  four.  I 
shall  not  enlarge  on  the  horrors  of  the  crush  at 
the  entrance,  as  we  all  agreed  it  was  worth  much 
greater  discomfort.  At  seven  we  were  admitted 
to  the  Tribune  seats  by  the  sacristy,  and  found 
St.  Peter's  most  beautifully  decorated  and  illumi- 
nated. In  each  of  the  arches  in  the  nave  hung 
standards,  magnificent  oil  paintings,  representing 
scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  new  Saints,  or  mir- 
acles wrought  at  their  intercession ;  and  alter- 
nately with  each  of  these  were  similar  standards 
with  lovely  representations  of  the  virtues.  Crim- 
son brocade  draperies  hung  on  all  sides,  and  crys- 
tal chandeliers  outlined  every  arch.  The  entire 
frieze  of  the  Basilica  was  also  outlined  with  light- 
ed candles,  arranged  in  graduated  heights — forty 
thousand  were  used,  *  At  the  altar  of  the  Chair, 
was  the  Papal  Throne,  draped  in  crimson,  gold, 
velvet  and  silk,  over  it  was  the  painting  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  and  the  Glory  of  the  Saints,  en- 
circled by  electric  lights  in  beautiful  designs. 
From  the  Papal  altar  to  the  Throne  the  seats  of 
the  Cardinals,  Prelates,  and  other  dignitaries 
were  arranged,  and  here  also  several  Tribunes 
were  erected  for  sovereigns  or  royalty,  for  the 
relatives  or  families  of  the  Saints,  for  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  for  the  relatives 


of  the  Holy  Father — the  Pecci  family — for  the 
Papal  Choir,  etc.  Lower  down  were  several 
other  Tribunes  for  the  Chapters  of  the  different 
Basilicas,  for  the  Roman  nobility,  Diplomatic 
Corps  and  others,  also  several  parts  were  parti- 
tioned and  seats  for  those  with  special  tickets  ar- 
ranged. All  the  Tribunes  were  beautifully  draped 
with  crimson  and  gold. 

We  made  our  observations  whilst  we  patiently 
waited  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  half  past  eight 
the  first  of  the  procession  entered  by  the  grand 
entrance.  The  cross-bearer  and  acolytes  first, 
then  hundreds  of  Christian  Brothers,  each  with  a 
lighted  candle  and  singing  joyful  psalms;  then 
came  the  Augustinian  Fathers — also  with  candles 
and  singing — then  representatives  of  every  Reli- 
gious Order  of  men,  then  priests,  Canons,  Mon- 
signori — those  of  the  Papal  household,  or  do- 
mestic Prelates,  in  scarlet  robes — ^then  Bishops,, 
Patriarchs,  Archbishops  and  Cardinals,  all  in 
white  and  gold  copes  and  mitres,  carrying  lighted 
candles — the  Prelates  with  attendants,  the  Cardi- 
nals with  train-bearers.  The  Postulators  of  the 
new  Saints  and  Papal  Advocates  followed,  in 
purple  robes,  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  the  Pro- 
curatores  of  the  Religious  Orders,  and  finally  the 
Papal  Court,  the  Swiss  Guards,  the  Cameriere 
or  gentlemen  in  attendance.  Major-domo,  Mae- 
stro di  Camere,  and  then  the  Holy  Father,  car- 
ried in  grand  state  in  the  "sedia  gestatoria,"" 
with  a  rich  baldachino  above  him  and  the  Fla- 
belli  or  large  white  ostrich  fans  on  each  side. 

When  the  Holy  Father  reached  the  Papal  altar, 
he  knelt  for  a  short  time,  then  went  to  the 
Throne,  and  while  the  choir  sang  appropriate 
"motets."  the  Cardinals  renewed  their  homage  to 
His  Holiness.  The  Papal  Advocates,  in  quaint 
costumes,  then  made  their  last  petition  for  the- 
Canonization  of  the  new  Saints.  His  Holiness^ 
replied,  saying:  "We  must  again  ask  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit."  He  then  entoned  the 
Veni  Creator,  and  the  choir  sang  the  Hymn,  in 
which  all  joined.  Then,  with  the  Tiara  on  his 
head,  and  from  the  "Chair"  he  proclaimed  the 
Saints  enrolled  and  added  to  the  number  of  the 
saints  of  the  Church.  His  Holiness,  standing, 
entoned  the  Te  Deiim,  the  choir  sang  alternate 
verses,  all  present  joining.  The  bells  of  St. 
Peter's  rang  out  joyously,  and  the  bells  of 
every  church  in  Rome  rang  for  an  hour  in  honor 
of  the  newly-canonized.  Then  the  solemn  Pon- 
tifical Mass  began,  celebrated  by  Cardinal  Oreg- 
lia  di  San  Stefano.    The  singing  was  very  beau- 
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tiful.  At  the  Offertory  there  was  an  interesting 
-ceremony — for  each  Saint  offerings  were  made  of 
two  exquisitely  painted  huge  wax  candles,  two 
loaves  of  bread,  one  silvered,  the  other  golden, 
two  kegs  of  wine,  one  silver  keg,  the  other  gold, 
and  three  cages  of  birds,  one  containing  doves, 
the  other  two  turtle  doves,  and  the  third,  little 
birds  of  various  kinds.  The  presentation  of  the 
offerings  was  made  by  Cardinals — a  Cardinal- 
Deacon,  a  Cardinal-Priest,  and  a  Cardinal-Bish- 
op, with  their  attendant  chaplains  and  gentlemen- 
in-waiting — who  formed  a  beautiful  procession. 
The  offerings,  of  course,  have  symbolic  meaning, 
which  I  need  not  explain ;  they,  as  well  as  the  wine 
and  water,  at  the  Mass  were  blessed  by  His  Holi- 
ness. At  the  Gospel,  which  was  read  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  there  was  a  homily  or  short  sermon 
on  the  virtues  and  lives  of  the  new  Saints — heard 
by  those  only  who  were  near  the  Throne.  At  the 
Consecration,  the  Holy  Father  came  to  the  altar, 
at  the  Elevation,  all  the  soldiers  knelt  and  pre- 
sented arms  to  the  Lord  of  Lords  present  on  the 
altar,  and  the  silver  trumpets  sounded  in  the 
dome.  Then  the  choir  sang  a  wxjnderfully  beau- 
tiful Benedictus,  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
jNJerluzzi,  the  veteran  director  of  the  Papal  choir, 
which  position  he  has  occupied  for  fifty  years. 
The  new  Saints  were  then  invoked  publicly  for 
the  first  time,  the  choir  singing  Santa  Rita  and 
San  Giovanni  de  la  Salle,  ora  pro  nobis.  Mass 
o\f  ,  the  procession  of  the  Papal  Court  and  the 
Holy  Father  again  passed  through  St.  Peter's, 
the  venerable  Pontiff  giving  his  blessing  amidst 
•shouts  of  Viva!  Viva  il  Papa  Re! 

It  was  fifteen  minutes  past  one  when  we  came 
out  of  St.  Peter's.  The  Piazza  presented  the  live- 
ly picture  I  have  so  often  described  to  you,  of  men 
and  women  of  every  nation,  great  personages  and 
liumble  peasants,  every  Religious  Order  of  men 
and  women — quite  a  picture  of  color  and  move- 
ment, and  a  Tower  of  Babel  of  tongues — ^below 
the  colonnade,  grand  carriages,  humble  cabs  in 
hundreds,  trams,  cars,  etc.,  moving  off,  crowded 
with  humanity.  It  was  hours  before  all  were 
gone.  Again,  at  three  o'clock,  the  Basilica  was 
illuminated,  and  thousands  flocked  there.  Those 
who  were  unable  to  assist  at  the  function  went  to 
see  the  lovely  decorations.  At  nightfall  the  fa- 
cade and  all  the  colonnades  were  most  artistically 
illuminated,  all  the  Borgo  (the  district  from  the 
river  to  St.  Peter's),  in  fact,  almost  every  street 
in  Rome  was  a  scene  of  beauty,  and  crowded  as 


at  midday;  one  could  scarcely  move  in  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Peter's. 

Recently  there  have  been  a  great  many  Ameri- 
can and  English  Archbishops  and  Bishops  in 
Rome.  We  met  them  all  at  a  reception  given  in 
their  honor  by  Father  Witmee,  of  San  Silvestro. 

Mary  D.  Hart. 


Eastbourne,  England. 
Dear  Rainbow  : 

You  will  think  I  have  been  gazing  at  other 
rainbows  and  have  forgotten  that  months  have 
passed  since  I  have  been  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  you.  Well,  the  fact  is  I  have  been  lately 
wandering  through  Switzerland,  and  there  have 
been  introduced  to  many  beautiful  Falls,  and, 
consequently,  to  some  rainbows,  but  none  to  com- 
pare either  with  the  far-famed  Niagara  Cataract, 
or  its  fascinating  Loretto  "Rainbow." 

The  war  has  so  monopolized  our  attention  dur- 
ing the  past  eight  months  that  there  has  been  no 
other  topic  to  discuss,  and,  as  I  know,  dear  Rain- 
bow, you  do  not  like  war — nor  do  I — there  was 
simply  nothing  for  me  to  write  about  that  would 
be  of  the  slightest  interest  to  you.  I  have  had 
some  letters  from  my  cousin.  Father  Reginald 
Collins,  Chaplain  to  the  forces  under  General 
Buller,  from  different  districts  where  the  cam- 
paign was  in  action,  notably  one  from  the  pla- 
teau of  Spion  Kop.  and  I  thought  his  account  of 
the  days  he  spent  in  the  Boer  camp,  engaged  in 
burying  our  dead,  very  sad,  indeed.  He  told  me 
of  the  many  life-long  friends  it  had  been  his  sad 
office  to  read  the  final  service  over  after  that  and 
other  battles.  His  sister-in-law's  cousin,  Colonel 
McCarthy  O'Leary,  of  the  Lancashires,  was  one 
of  those  whom  he  most  deeply  mourned.  His 
tribute  to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  Boer 
officers  and  soldiers,  during  the  time  he  spent 
within  their  camp,  was  a  very  flattering  one. 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  has  each  its  nu- 
merous homes  to  which  this  war  has  brought 
mourning  and  desolation. 

Now  for  my  rambles  in  Switzerland.  Tours 
are  much  more  pleasant  topics  than  wars,  and  al- 
though I  know  you  have  had  more  interesting 
letters,  descriptive  of  Switzerland,  than  mine 
could  ever  be,  yet,  it  is  a  country  which  gives 
scope  for  always  something  more.  Interlaken, 
buried  amid  its  magnificent  mountains,  and  form- 
ing so  truly  picturesque  a  connection  between  the 
lakes — as  its  name  indicates — is  very  lovely.  .The 
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views  from  the  cars  ascending,  the  Schnighe 
Platte  are  superb,  and  no  pen  can  adequately  de- 
scribe them.  The  Jungfrau,  of  course,  is  the  belle 
of  Interlaken,  and  is  almost  worshipped  by  its 
inhabitants.  The  railway  which  is  to  ascend  this 
wonderful  mountain  is  not  yet  completed,  but  we 
had  lovely  views  from  all  points — even  from  our 
hotel  windows — of  its  snow-covered  heights,  and 
witnessed  that  rare  and  really  beautiful  phenome- 
non, the  "Alpine  Glune,"  or  glow  of  sunset  upon 
the  Alps,  particularly  the  Jungfrau,  which,  being 
perpetually  covered  with  snow,  lends  itself  ad- 
mirably to  this  wonderful  glow.  Nothing  more 
fascinating  can  be  seen  in  all  nature's  charming 
kaleidoscope  than  that  roseate  tint  upon  the 
snowy  bosom  of  the  Jungfrau,  as  we  beheld  it. 

An  evening  or  two  after  our  arrival  when  we 
were  not  at  all  expecting  a  sensation  more  thrill- 
ing than  any  we  had  experienced  that  day  ascend- 
ing the  Schnighe  Platte,  during  dinner  an  hotel 
official  rushed  into  the  room,  exclaiming  as  he 
hurriedly  walked  to  the  windows,  "L'Alpine 
Glune !  I'Alpine  Glune !"  All  eyes  were  immedi- 
ately turned  toward  the  windows  looking  out  in 
the  direction  of  the  Jungfrau.  What  a  lovely 
sight  presented  itself !  The  snow  seemed  one 
beautiful  rose-colored  mass,  changing  to  deeper 
or  paler  tints  as  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were 
reflected  on  it.  We  all  declared  that  we  had  wit- 
nessed a  sight  that  amply  repaid  us  for  the  jour- 
ney to  Switzerland  even  though  we  should  not 
have  any  more  spectacles  of  national  wonders  to 
behold ;  however,  the  sequel  proved  that  this  was 
only  one  of  the  great  treats  in  store  for  us,  for 
the  following  day  we  were  enchanted  by  the  view 
of  the  Thrullebach  Falls,  after  a  long  drive  of 
from  six  to  eight  miles,  through  the  most  mar- 
vellous mountain  scenery  in  Europe.  These  Falls 
are  truly,  a  freak  of  nature,  and  have  cut  right 
through  immense  boulders  of  rocks,  twirling  in 
and  out  through  the  circular  cavities  they  have 
made  in  a  most  wonderful  manner.  The  spray 
at  the  point  where  a  small  bridge  is  formed  so 
that  tourists  may  witness  this  strange  sight,  is  so 
great  that  waterproofs  and  umbrellas  are  always 
worn  by  those  who  climb  to  see  them.  We  were 
fortunate  enough  to  get  glimpses  of  two  lovely 
rainbows  before  we  descended. 

The  mountains  all  around  abound  in  Falls, 
something  after  the  fashion  of  the  "Bridal  Veil" 
at  Niagara.  Some  are  much  higher,  I  think,  than 
those  of  Niagara,  only  mere  strips  of  lovely  sil- 
very water,  though  very  beautiful. 


One  day  we  went  to  Thun  and  sailed  down  the 
lake  of  that  name,  which  is  charming,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  excels  in  beauty  either  the  Scotch  or 
Irish  lakes.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  Scotch 
lake  of  Lomond  or  Katrine — not  as  pretty  as  the 
latter,  and  certainly  not  to  be  compared  to  Kil- 
larney,  in  point  of  picturesqueness.  Thun  is  a 
rather  interesting  town,  at  least  our  party  thought 
so,  but  that  may  not  be  a  criterion.  Berne,  we 
admired  very  much,  particularly  the  old-fash- 
ioned facades  along  the  principal  streets,  but  I 
should  say  Basle  is  the  most  progressive  town  of 
all.  Before  leaving  Interlaken  we  visited  Grindel- 
wald,  and  some  friends  who  were  sojourning 
there  at  the  Bear  Hotel,  told  us  there  were  many 
Toronto  people  at  the  place.  I  was  sorry  not  to 
have  arranged  to  remain  there  a  few  days  when 
I  heard  there  were  so  many  Canadians  in  the  vi- 
cinity, but  we  had  previously  planned  to  go  on  to 
Lucerne,  the  following  day. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  our  trip  down  the 
Lake  of  Brienz,  and  our  ascent  of  the  Matter- 
horn.  A  railway  is  in  course  of  construction  for 
ascending  the  Jungfrau,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Switzerland  that  boasts  an  ascenceur.  Our  party 
was  the  first  to  ascend  the  Matterhorn,  this  sea- 
son* and  I  never  shall  forget  the  beauties  revealed 
to  us  during  the  ascent.  The  beautiful  lake  of 
Brienz  lies  at  the  foot  of  this  wonderful  moun- 
tain, and  the  lovely  Giessbach  Falls  gleam  from 
time  to  time  amid  the  diversity  of  coloring  and 
grandeur,  as  the  cars  ascend,  until  at  length  one 
gets  into  deep  banks  of  snow  on  both  sides,  and 
when  the  summit  is  attained,  one  stands  upon 
the  plateau  to  enjoy  the  finest  panorama  in  all 
Switzerland,  the  grandeur  of  which  is  far  beyond 
my  power  to  describe. 

The  journey  from  Interlaken  to  Lucerne  is 
most  interesting,  also  crossing  the  Brunig  Pass, 
and  coming  to  the  foot  of  Pilatus,  the  Stanser- 
horn,  and  other  magnificent  mountains  where  the 
lake  begins  to  reveal  its  beauties.  The  day  was 
very  warm,  and  even  though  we  were  passing 
through  sublime  scenes,  we  were  glad  to  feel  at 
our  journey's  end,  and  glad  to  gaze  from  the  bal- 
conies of  the  hotel  de  I'Europe  upon  the  beauti- 
fully tranquil  bay  of  Lucerne.  Here  there  is 
more  of  what  I  would  designate  beauty  than 
grandeur,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Interlaken  and  Grindelwald.  Lu- 
cerne is  truly  lovely,  and  Pilatus  and  the  Rigi 
seem  to  look  down  protectingly  upon  its  peaceful 
beauties.     We  visited  many  of  the  interesting 
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spots  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  four  Cantons 
and  were  more  than  ever  charmed  by  each  new 
scene.  The  views  from  the  top  of  the  Burgen- 
stock  we  thought  supremely  lovely — more  of  the 
Killarney  type  and  varied  lake  scenery  than  any- 
thing we  had  yet  seen.  The  Burgenstock  is  not 
at  all  high.  A  very  picturesquely  situated  hotel, 
surrounded  by  trees  and  plateaus — in  affiliation 
with  the  hotel  de  I'Europe  at  Lucerne — is  the 
crowning  point  of  its  altitude. 

We  were  fortunate  in  attending  an  Opera  at 
the  Casino,  in  Lucerne,  a  night  or  two  after  our 
arrival.  Not  expecting  much  from  what  we  con- 
sidered a  travelling  trouple  of  Italians,  of  ordi- 
nary merit,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  and 
really  entranced  by  the  superb  voices  of  both  the 
tenor  and  soprano,  so  we  went  almost  every  night 
of  our  stay  and  were  well  repaid.  "La  Sonnam- 
bula,"  "Rigoletto,"  "Carmen,"  and  others  were 
splendidly  given. 

We  witnessed  the  Corpus  Christi  procession  at 
Lucerne,  which  is  essentially  a  Catholic  town. 
The  people  marched  through  the  different  streets, 
guarded  by  the  military,  who  took  positions  at 
several  points.  Of  course,  there  is  no  real  army 
in  Switzerland  but  the  volunteer  corps  that  serves 
as  such.  The  procession  must  have  been  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  including  priests,  nuns, 
Confraternities,  and  the  laity.  The  Cathedral  is 
a  splendid  structure,  and  the  organ  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe,  as  well  as  one  of  the  attractions 
of  Lucerne. 

I  must  not  forget  the  "Lion,"  that  famous 
piece  of  sculpture  by  Thorwaldsen,  commemo- 
rating the  heroism  and  devotion  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  Swiss  Guards,  who  died  to  save  Louis 
XVI.,  in  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  Aug.  lo, 
1792.  The  colossal  figure  of  the  crouching  lion, 
transfixed  and  dying  but  still  faithfully  defending 
the  lilied  shield  of  France,  is  carved  in  the  round, 
in  a  recess  in  the  face  of  an  upright  vine-draped 
rock,  and  a  commemorative  inscription  with  the 
names  of  the  officers  killed,  is  cut  in  the  rock.  A 
guard  of  honor,  composed  of  yeomen  from  Lu- 
cerne and  other  Swiss  Cantons,  was  maintained 
by  the  Kings  of  France. 

What  a  misfortune  has  befallen  this  country  in 
the  death  of  the  late  Chief- Justice,  Lord  Russell 
of  Killowen.  He  visited  your  convent  at  Niag- 
ara, a  few  years  ago,  did  he  not?  He  was  much 
beloved  by  all  classes  and  communities,  and  is 
now  deeply  mourned  by  England,  as  well  as  Ire- 
land, whose  true  son  he  always  proved  to  be — a 


man  noble  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  supre- 
macy of  his  country  and  his  Church,  while  true 
to  those  first  principles,  was  as  nobly  just  and 
generous  to  all  who  came  within  the  influence  of 
his  greatness  of  mind  and  largeness  of  heart.  All 
England  deplores  his  loss  and  honors  his  memory 
as  justly  and  as  generously  as  he  deserves. 

Now,  dear  Rainbow,  I  must    bid    you    good 
night. 


A  bientot. 


JosiE  O'DOWDA. 


Dear  Rainbow  : 

I  believe  I  last  wrote  you  from  the  Holy  Land  ? 
From  Caipha,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Carmel,  we  con- 
tinued our  cruise  the  entire  length  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, making  delightful  stops  at  Athens, 
Smyrna,  and  Constantinople,  before  our  entrance 
into  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples.  How  I  wish 
you  could  have  stood  on  the  Acropolis  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Greece,  walked 
through  all  that  remains  of  the  temple  that  made 
the  ancient  glory  of  Athens,  and,  from  our  great 
height,  looked  down  on  the  Temple  of  Bacchus,^ 
the  cradle  of  dramatic  art,  and  in  spirit  seen  our 
Demosthenes  of  school  days,  addressing  to  these 
people  his  orations,  long  since  numbered  among 
the  "Classics !"  On  Mars  Hill,  near  the  Acropo- 
lis, we  stood,  and  read  the  17th  Chapter  of  The 
Acts,  where  St.  Paul  addressed  "the  men  of 
Athens."  This  fair  Greek  city  will  ever  stand  in 
my  memory  distinct  from  all  others.  From  Na- 
ples we  ascended  the  heights  of  Vesuvius,  and, 
the  day  following,  walked  through  the  ruins  of 
the  buried  city  of  Pompeii.  It  would  take  vol- 
umes to  tell  you  of  the  Eternal  City,  where  we 
spent  only  a  fortnight.  We  had  a  delightful  hour 
with  Monsignor  Merry  del  Val,  after  presenting 
the  letter  of  introduction  which  you  so  kindly 
gave  us.  He  is  most  gracious,  has  the  face  of  a 
saint,  and  speaks  very  enthusiastically  of  his  so- 
journ in  Canada.  He  showed  us  the  exquisite 
memorial  album  that  was  presented  to  him  ere  his 
departure  for  home — of  course  you  know  he  is 
no  longer  at  the  Vatican,  but  is  President  of  the 
College  of  Ecclesiastical  Nobility.  Rome,  with 
its  world  of  churches,  its  abundance  of  art,  its 
ruins  pregnant  with  the  splendor  of  ages  past, 
and  the  indescribable  charm  of  Italian  life,  gives 
one  a  feeling  of  home,  while  present,  and  an  ar- 
dent desire  to  again  return.  We  have  seen  the 
masterpieces  of  the  world  as  we  have  visited  all 
the  famous  galleries  of  Europe. 
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On  Friday  we  went  over  the  Simplon  Pass, 
across  the  Alps,  in  sledges,  during  a  blinding 
storm,  seven  thousand  feet  high,  an  experience  of 
a  lifetime;  we  spent  almost  a  month  in  Switzer- 
land, grew  to  love  the  wild  mountain  ranges,  cov- 
ered with  snow  and  towering  above  the  clouds; 
and  missed  these  great  high  peaks  on  coming  into 
Austria.  Vienna  I  consider,  architecturally,  the 
finest  city  in  Europe.  While  in  Dresden,  we  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing  the  great  artist,  Hoff- 
man, who  reminded  us  of  our  dear  dead  father. 
We  were  in  Germany,  at  Berlin,  when  the  young 
Crown  Prince  became  of  age,  and  saw  much  of 
royalty;  attended  Mass  with  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph  of  Austria,  and  made  tours  through 
the  palaces  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Hol- 
land is  most  interesting  in  its  quaintness  and 
•cleanliness ;  from  Amsterdam  we  went  out  to  the 
Island  of  Markham,  where  the  primitive  Dutch 
costume  is  still  worn.  From  Belgium  we  came 
into  France,  and  remained  ten  days  in  gay  Paris, 
thence  on  to  England.  While  in  London  we  were 
just  spoiled  by  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Ha  worth, 
through  whom  we  gained  admittance  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  heard  Tim  Healy,  the 
Irish  Radical,  in  his  radical  speech.  London  we 
liked  greatly.  Leaving  this  vast  metropolis,  we 
went  to  Windsor,  Oxford,  Stratford-on-Avon 
and  Chester,  then  to  Thornton,  near  Bradford, 
the  home  of  my  dear  father.  Our  three  weeks' 
visit  with  uncle  John  (papa's  brother)  was  one 
■of  the  pleasantest  features  of  our  entire  trip. 
From  England  we  went  to  Scotland,  visiting  Mel- 
rose Abbey  and  Abbotsford,  where  Sir  Walter 
Scott  wrote  many  of  his  famous  novels,  and  from 
Edinburgh  we  went  on  through  "the  Trossachs," 
•celebrated  by  him  in  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake;" 
in  the  midst  of  varying  and  magnificent  mountain 
and  lake  scenery ! 

Ten  days  in  dear  old  Ireland,  visiting  Belfast, 
Dublin,  Killarney,  Glendalough,  the  Vale  of 
Avoca  and  the  "Meeting  of  the  Waters,"  then 
Cork  and  Blarney  Castle — kissing  the  real  stone 
after  much  continued  hard  stretching  of  the  neck 
and  head — were  sufficient  to  convince  me  that 
Ireland  is  unsurpassed.  In  Tipperary  we  found 
the  little  stone  house  all  covered  with  ivy,  unoc- 
cupied now,  but  once  the  home  of  mother's  child- 
hood, although  she  was  not  four  years  of  age 
when  all  her  family  came  to  America,  and  she 
could  not  remember  it  at  all. 

We  had  a  pleasant  passage  home  and  many 
charming  fellow-passengers.     How  good  to  be 


once  again  in  the  shelter  of  "home,  sweet  home," 
after  a  continued  absence  of  almost  six  months ! 
Our  friends  give  us  but  little  leisure,  as  they  are 
anxious  to  hear  about  the  many  lands  we  have 
visited,  so  I  shall  say  au  revoir. 

M.  A.  Lex\ch. 


Hotel  Fleischman,  Geneva. 
Dear  Rainbow  : 

I  am  really  ashamed  of  not  having  fulfilled  my 
promise  of  writing  you  long  ere  this,  but  the  con- 
tinuous travel  of  the  summer  must  plead  my  ex- 
cuse. I  surely  meant  to  do  so  before  the  first 
vivid  impressions  of  the  Passion  Play  had  faded 
from  my  mind,  but  the  spectacle,  as  a  whole, 
must  remain  ever  engraved  upon  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  who  has  once  witnessed  it.  That  day 
was  one  never  to  l)e  forgotten  by  me.  We  were 
in  the  village  church  before  six,  A.  M.,  and  al- 
ready it  was  so  crowded  that  not  only  ourselves 
but  many  others  were  compelled  to  stand 
throughout  the  Mass.  There  were  five  going  on 
at  the  time,  and,  I  suppose,  it  had  been  thus  since 
daylight.  Yet  I  counted  about  forty  priests  who 
went  to  the  Holy  Table  as  simple  laymen  to  re- 
ceive the  Body  of  our  Lord. 

At  7.45  we  had  finished  breakfast,  and  the  first 
gun  boomed  to  say  that  this  was  the  time  to  re- 
pair to  the  vast  covered  hall ;  and  when  at  8 
o'clock  the  second  sounded,  four  thousand  per- 
sons were  waiting  in  breathless  expectation  for 
the  beginning  of  the  play. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  all 
the  wonderful  impressions  I  received  from  this 
extraordinary  -performance,  but,  I  suppose,  every 
one  carries  away  the  remembrance  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion as  the  greatest  of  all.  The  perfect  aban- 
donment of  our  Lord  in  the  hands  of  his  execu- 
tioner, his  voice,  filled  with  anguish,  in  giving 
his  mother  to  John — and  especially  the  word 
"son,"  uttered  with  such  expression  as  he  turned 
his  thorn-crowned,  bleeding  head  to  the  disciple 
at  his  left — touched  all  hearts.  Then  came  the 
last  convulsive  movement,  which  shook  the  entire 
body,  as  his  parched  lips  cried  out,  "Father,  into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,"  and  the  poor 
head  drooped,  to  be  raised  no  more.  And  all 
this  time  the  soldiers  were  lying  around  jesting 
with  one  another  and  exchanging  pleasantries 
with  the  crowd,  who  looked  on  with  the  utmost 
indifference  whilst  this  awful  drama  was  being 
enacted. 

The  part  of  Judas  was  wonderfully  well  taken 
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— the  hesitations,  temptations,  warnings  of  our 
Lord,  and  then  the  remorse  and  awful  fury 
against  the  sanhedrim,  and  finally  his  despair. 
These  different  feelings  were  so  wonderfully  ex- 
pressed that  one  really  forgot  that  Zwink  was 
only  acting  a  part,  so  entirely  did  he  seem  to  be 
Judas  himself.  Then  to  see  him  tear  the  belt 
from  his  waist  and  fasten  it  about  his  neck,  rush 
to  a  tree  and  tear  away  a  rotten  branch,  trying 
first  one  and  then  another  to  find  a  limb  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  weight  of  his  body,  and,  when 
successful,  the  curtain  falls,  just  as  we  begin  to 
feel  that  we  can  stand  no  more  of  this  awful 
tragedy. 

The  scene  of  Christ  before  Pilate  is  also  one 
never  to  be  forgotten.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  it  is  Lang  who  is  walking,  speaking,  blessing 
the  Apostles,  etc.,  etc.,  for  to  us  it  was  our  Lord 
Himself.  Next  to  the  Crucifixion,  I  think  the 
Last  Supper  and  washing  the  feet  of  the  disciples 
is  the  scene  that  takes  the  greatest  hold  upon  the 
mind.  It  is  so  real  that  one  forgets  it  is  only  a 
piece  of  bread  given  by  a  man.  The  Apostles  are 
so  filled  with  respect  and  adoration  and  their  re^ 
ception  of  it  is  so  simple,  yet  so  grand,  that  it 
made  me  realize  more  than  ever  before  that  this 
was  truly  the  first  holy  Mass. 

One  impression  that  remains  strong  upon  me 
is  the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord.  Everything  went  on  just  the  same  in  Je- 
rusalem and  in  the  rest  of  the  world  while  He 
was  undergoing  such  terrible  torments  for  us. 
During  the  scene  before  Pilate  when  our  Lord 
was  surrounded  by  six  or  seven  hundred  Jews 
clamoring  for  his  death,  while,  he  stood  with 
hands  bound  and  countenance  so  sweet  and  dig- 
nified, awaiting  sentence,  the  loud  whistle  of  a 
locomotive  struck  our  ear  and  a  train  of  cars 
rushed  by  in  full  view,  which  reminded  me  that 
now — as  then — the  world  was  going  on  with  its 
own  business  and  pleasures  while  He  suffered 
and  died  for  so  many  who  would  not  be  benefited 
by  this  shedding  of  His  precious  Blood.  But, 
indeed,  the  memories  of  this  wonderful  Play 
come  crowding  so  thick  and  fast  upon  me  when 
I  begin  to  describe  them,  that  I  am  sure  it  would 
fill  too  many  sheets  and  tax  your  patience  as  well 
should  I  begin  to  relate  them  all,  so  1^  shall  re- 
serve a  further  description  till  me  meet  again.  I 
have  seen  many  marvellous  sights  but  nothing 
that  could  in  any  way  compare  with  the  won- 
ders of  the  Passion  Play.  We  spent  three  days 
in  Ammergau  and  made  the  personal  acquaint- 


ance of  Anton  Lang,  Anna  Fliinger,  and  most  of 
the  principal  performers,  finding  them  as  sweet 
and  dignified  in  their  homes  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  perfection  of  their  great  representation. 

Leaving  the  village  by  carriage  we  went  to 
Linderhof,  Menschwanstein,  and  Hohenschwan- 
gan,  three  of  the  palaces  of  the  poor  mad  king, 
and,  later  on,  visited  Chiemsee  and  Starnberg. 
It  was  in  Starnberg  lake  that  he  drowned  himself 
and  attendant,  and  the  government  has  erected  a 
superb  marble  chapel  near  the  spot  as  an  "expia- 
toire."  The  palace  of  Chiemsee  was  the  last  to 
be  built  and  is  a  marvel  of  richness  and  of  good 
taste,  for  though  the  poor  king  nearly  ruined  his 
country  by  his  extravagance  in  erecting  castles, 
he  surely  knew  how  to  put  them  up  to  the  very 
best  effect  and  in  exquisite  taste. 

We  spent  a  few  pleasant  weeks  in  Munich, 
which  I  found  a  delightful  city,  then  went  first 
to  Salzburg,  Konigssee,  and  Berchtesgaden,  visit- 
ing many  beautiful  and  interesting  places  in 
those  localities ;  after  that  to  Lake  Constance  and 
the  Engadine  and  over  the  Spliigen  Pass  to 
Northern  Italy.  We  visited  Monza,  where  the 
king  was  murdered  a  week  or  two  before,  and 
spent  several  days  in  Milan,  a  beautiful  and  most 
progressive  city — its  cathedral  is  certainly  the 
most  exquisite  building  in  the  world.  Then  we 
enjoyed  beautiful  Como  and  Maggiore,  stopping 
at  various  places  on  their  banks,  and  went  by 
the  Furka  Pass  to  the  great  Kloone  Glacier,  a 
most  wonderful  and  interesting  sight.  Finally 
we  reached  Lausanne  and  spent  several  weeks  in 
that  lonely  spot  to  rest  after  the  hard  travelling 
of  the  summer.  There  is  only  a  single  Catholic 
church  in  the  city.  Sometimes  on  Sunday  we 
heard  an  Italian  sermon  at  eight,  a  German  one 
at  nine,  and  a  French  one  at  ten  o'clock. 

We  are  in  Geneva  now  to  get  our  wardrobe 
replenished  before  going  to  Italy,  where  we  ex- 
pect to  spend  a  very  happy  winter.  We  hope  to 
go  to  Spain  in  the  spring,  but  have  formulated 
no  plans  for  it  thus  far.  Geneva  is  not  nearly 
so  Protestant  as  when  I  visited  it  twenty  years 
ago.  There  are  several  large  Catholic  parishes — 
one  not  far  from  this  hotel — so  it  is  easy  to  get 
to  daily  Mass.  Yesterday,  in  walking  on  the 
Quai  Mt.  Blanc,  some  one  pointed  out  to  me  the 
exact  spot  where  the  poor  Empress  of  Austria 
fell,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  assassin's  dagger. 

I  shall  write  you  soon  again.  In  the  meantime 
I  am  always  your  friend. 

Julia  R.  Ward. 
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H  Song  ot  Zbc  Sea. 

O  for  the  roar  of  the  sounding  sea, 

And  its  bounding,  pounding  thunder. 
As  it  rumbles  and  rolls,  and  fills  all  our  souls 

With  feelings  of  awe  and  of  wonder : 
And  O  for  the  dash  and  the  flash  and  the  crash 

Of  its  waters  a-whirl  in  the  bluster, 
When  the  billows  are  black  in  the  thunderstorm's 
track, 

Or  are  lit  with  the  thunderlight's  lustre ! 

For  I'm  far  from  the  sea,  and  I  long,  long  to  be 

Once  again  on  the  back  of  the  ocean, 
And  to  feel  all  its  power  when  the  thunderclouds 
lower. 

And  to  watch  its  tumultuous  motion : 
To  see  the  light  shine  on  the. leaden  sea-line, 

And  list  to  the  sea's  hollow  singing. 
When  the  waters  spit  wrath  in  the  thunder's  black 
path. 

And  the  wdnds  in  the  canvas  are  ringing. 

O  better  one  hour  of  a  life  full  of  power, 

O  better  an  hour  on  the  ocean, 
Than  a  year  in  the  calm  and  the  shade  of  the 
palm. 

That  the  winds  scarcely  stir  into  motion : 
For  action  is  best,  and  this  thing  they  call  rest, 

O  it  wearies  me,  stifles,  and  kills  me; 
And  I  yearn  for  the  sea,  and  the  wild  life,  and 
free, 

For  its  music  inspirits  and  thrills  me! 

J.  E.  Johnstone. 


H)ante. 


f^  AYS  Carlyle,  in  his  "Lectures  on  Heroes" : 
g^  "In  this  Dante,  the  silent  centuries,  in  a 
very  strange  way,  found  a  voice.  The  Divina 
Commedia  is  of  Dante's  writing,  yet,  in  truth,  it 
belongs  to  ten  Christian  centuries ;  only  the  finish- 
ing of  it  is  Dante's.  .  .  .  Dante  is  the  spokes- 
man of  the  middle  ages;  the  thought  they  lived 
by  stands  here  in  everlasting  music.  These  sub- 
lime ideas  of  his,  terrible  and  beautiful,  are  the 
fruit  of  the  Christian  meditation  of  all  the  good 
men  who  had  gone  before  him.  Precious  they; 
but  also  is  not  he  precious?  Much,  had  not  he 
spoken,  would  have  been  dumb ;  not  dead,  yet  liv- 
ing voiceless." 

Dante  speaks  to  the  noble,  the  pure,  and  the 
great  in  all  times  and  places.    He  burns  as  a  pure 


star,  fixed  there  in  the  firmament,  at  which  the 
great  and  the  high  of  all  ages  kindle  themselves : 
he  is  the  possession  of  all  the  chosen  of  the  world 
for  uncounted  time." 

Of  all  poets  who  have  ever  lived,  Dante  is  one 
of  the  few  about  whose  eminence  there  is  no  dis- 
pute. His  Hfe,  too,  is  more  picturesque  than  that 
of  almost  any  other.  Where  can  we  find  sucb 
another  colossal  solitary  figure?  and  what  equal 
have  we  in  the  shape  of  deep  affection  for  his  life- 
long worship  of  Beatrice? 

It  seems  fitting  that  the  poet  should  have  first 
seen  the  light  of  day  in  the  City  of  Flowers — 
Florence — and  during  the  month  of  flowers — 
^lay,  1265.  His  family  was  noble;  he  was  a 
great-great-grandson  of  Cacciaguida  Elisei,  who 
married  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Alighieri  of  Fer- 
rara,  and  whose  children  assumed  the  arms  and 
the  name  of  their  mother.  Cacciaguida  accom- 
panied the  Emperor  Conrad  III.  in  his  crusade,, 
was  made  a  knight,  and  died  in  battle,  in  1147. 
In  the  Divina  Commedia,  Cacciaguida  is  made  to> 
relate  to  Dante  his  adventures,  together  with  an: 
interesting  account  of  the  state  of  Florence,  and 
the  primitive  manners  of  its  citizens  in  his  time, 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  feud  between 
the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibellines. 

Dante's  father  died  while  he  was  but  a  child. 
By  the  advice,  however,  of  his  surviving  relations,, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  an  able  preceptor,  Bru- 
nette Latini,  he  applied  himself  closely  to  polite- 
literature  and  other  liberal  studies,  at  the  same- 
time  that  he  omitted  no  pursuit  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  manly  character,  and 
mingled  with  the  youth  of  his  age  in  all  honorable 
and  noble  exercises. 

"His  education,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "was  the 
best  then  going:  much  school  divinity,  Aristotel- 
ian logic,  some  Latin  classics,  no  inconsiderable- 
insight  into  certain  provinces  of  things ;  and 
Dante,  with  his  earnest,  intelligent  nature,  learned 
better  than  most  all  that  was  learnable.  He  had  a 
clear,  cultivated  understanding,  and  of  great  sub- 
tlety; this  best  fruit  of  education  he  had  con- 
trived to  realize  from  these  scholastics.  He 
knows  accurately  and  well  what  lies  close  to  him ; 
but,  in  such  a  time,  Avithout  printed  books  or  free 
intercourse,  he  could  not  well  know  what  was 
distant;  the  small,  clear  light,  most  luminous  for 
what  is  near,  breaks  itself  into  singular  chiaro- 
scuro striking  on  what  is  far  oflF.  This  was 
Dante's  learning  from  the  schools." 

It  is  asserted  bv  some  that  Dante  studied  at 
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Bologna,  though  this  is  not  clearly  ascertained; 
•it  is,  however,  evident  from  his  works  that  he  had 
-deeply  read  and  was  imbued  with  all  the  learning 
•of  his  age. 

The  first  remarkable  event  of  the  poet's  life, 
:and  one  which  served  to  color  the  whole  of  his 
future  existence,  was  his  love  for  Beatrice  Por- 
tinari,  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Florence,  and 
-whom  he  met  for  the  first  time  at  the  house  of 
Jier  father,  on  May-day,  1274,  when  he  was  nine 
years  old.  This  attachment  served  to  purify  his 
sentiments;  the  lady  herself  died  about  1290, 
when  Dante  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  but  he 
continued  to  cherish  her  memory,  if  we  are  tr 
judge  from  his  poems,  to  the  latest  period  of  his 
life.  It  must  have  been  about  or  a  little  before 
the  time  of  Beatrice's  death  that  he  wrote  his 
Vita  Nuova,  which  is  a  series  of  canzoni  inter- 
mixed with  prose,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  love 
an  a  spiritual  and  platonic  strain,  and  of  -  the 
change  it  produced  in  him,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  ''new  life,"  which  became  the  per- 
ninnent  inspiration  of  his  later  years,  and  the  bond 
of  union  for  him  between  earth  and  heaven,  be- 
tween the  actual  and  the  ideal,  between  the  hu- 
man and  the  divine. 

"Tliere  is  not  one  word,"  remarks  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant,  "to  imply  that  Dante  ever  spoke  of  love  to 
Beatrice  herself,  or  aspired  to  any  return  of  it 
from  one  whom  he  felt  to  be  far  above  him.  She 
knew  it,  as  women  still,  in  less  romantic  days, 
know  now  and  then  of  the  silent  devotion  of  some 
one,  too  young,  or  too  poor,  or  too  humble,  even 
to  approach  them.  The  sentiment  is  not  obso- 
lete, though  it  has  never  produced  another  Vita 
Nuova.  It  is  love  in  its  highest  and  most  beauti- 
ful sense,  but  it  is  incompatible  with  any  idea  of 
marrying  or  asking  in  marriage." 

Dante  married  Gemma  dei  Donati,  of  a  power- 
ful Guelf  family,  among  the  grandi  of  the  city, 
who  played  a  leading  part  in  the  stormy  life  of 
l^lorence.  The  violence  of  her  temper,  however, 
provt'd  a  source  of  the  bitterest  suflfering  to  him, 
and  in  the  Inferno,  where  he  makes  one  of  the 
characters  say — 

"Me  my  wife. 
Of  savage  temper,  more  than  aught  beside, 
Hath  to  this  evil  brought," 

no  doubt  his  own  conjugal  unhappiness  was  for- 
cibly present  to  his  mind.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  political  animosity  might  have  had  some 
share  in  his  domestic  quarrels ;  for  his  wife  was 


a  kmswoman  of  Corso  Donati,  ofie  of  the  most 
formidable  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  inveterate 
of  his  opponents.  However,  it  is  but  doing  jus- 
tice to  her  to  ,mention  that  after  the  banishment 
of  her  husband  she  secured  some  share  of  his 
property  from  the  popular  fury ;  that  out  of  this 
she  managed  to  support  their  little  family — con- 
sisting of  one  daughter  and  five  sons — with 
praiseworthy  discretion,  and  that  she  even  re- 
moved from  them  the  pressure  of  poverty  by  such 
industrious  efiforts  as  in  her  former  afifluence  she 
had  never  been  called  on  to  exert.  Who  does  not 
regret  that  with  qualities  so  estimable,  she  lacked 
the  sweetness  of  temper  necessary  for  riveting 
the  afifections  of  the  poet  ? 

in  his  "Life  of  Dante,"  Boccaccio,  the  earliest 
of  the  biographers  of  the  poet,  thus  describes 
him :  "Our  poet  was  of  middle  height,  and,  after 
reaching  mature  years,  he  went  somewhat  stoop- 
ing. His  gait  was  grave  and  sedate.  Always 
clothed  in  most  becoming  garments,  his  dress  was 
suited  to  the  ripeness  of  his  years.  His  face  was 
long,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  eyes  rather  large  than 
small,  his  jaw  heavy,  and  his  under  lip  promi- 
nent. His  complexion  was  dark,  and  his  hair  and 
beard  thick,  black,  and  crisp,  and  his  countenance 
was  always  sad  and  thoughtful.  .  .  .  His 
manners,  whether  in  public  or  at  home,  were  won- 
derfully composed  and  restrained,  and  in  all  his 
ways  he  was  more  courteous  and  civil  than  any 
one  else." 

Such  was  Dante  as  he  appeared  in  his  later 
years  to  those  from  whose  recollections  of  him 
Boccaccio  drew  this  description. 

But  Boccaccio,  had  he  chosen  so  to  do,  might 
have  drawn  another  portrait  of  Dante,  not  the 
author  of  the  Divina  Cominedia,  but  the  author 
of  the  Vita  Nuova.  The  likeness  of  the  youthful 
Dante  was  familiar  to  those  Florentines  who  had 
never  looked  on  the  living  presence  of  their  great- 
est citizen. 

On  the  altar  wall  of  the  chapel  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Podesta,  Giotto  had  painted  a  grand  religious 
cc^mposition,  in  which,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  he  exalted  the  glory  of  Florence  by  the  in- 
troduction of  some  of  the  most  famous  citizens 
into  the  assembly  of  the  blessed  in  Paradise.  The 
head  of  Christ,  full  of  dignity,  appears  above, 
and  lower  down  the  escutcheon  of  Florence,  sup- 
ported by  angels,  with  two  rows  of  saints  atten- 
dant to  the  right  and  left,  in  front  of  whom 
stands  a  company  of  the  magnates  of  the  city, 
headed  by  two  crowned  personages,  close  to  one 
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•of  whom,  to  the  right,  stands  Dante,  a  pome- 
granate in  his  hand,  and  wearing  the  graceful 
lalHng  cap  of  those  days.  The  date  when  this 
picture  was  painted  is  uncertain,  but  Giotto  rep- 
resents his  friend  in  it  as  a  youth,  such  as  he  may 
have  been  in  the  first  flush  of  early  fame,  at  the 
season  of  the  beginning  of  their  memorable 
friendship. 

Of  all  the  portraits  of  the  revival  of  art,  there 
is  none  comparable  in  interest  to  this  likeness  of 
the  supreme  poet  by  the  supreme  artist  of  medi- 
aeval Europe.  It  was  due  to  no  accident  of  for- 
tune that  these  men  were  contemporaries  and  of 
the  same  country,  but  it  was  a  fortunate  and  de- 
lightful incident  that  they  were  so  brought  to- 
gether by  sympathy  of  genius,  and  by  favoring 
•circumstances,  as  to  become  friends,  to  love  and 
honor  each  other  in  life,  and  to.  celebrate  each 
•other  through  all  time  in  their  respective  works. 
I^he  story  of  their  friendship  is  known  only  in 
its  outline,  but  that  it  began  when  they  were 
joung  is  certain,  and  that  it  lasted  till  death  is  a 
tradition  which  finds  ready  acceptance. 

As  Giotto  painted  him,  he  is  the  lover  of  Bea- 
trice, the  gay  companion  of  princes,  the  friend 
of  poets,  and  himself  already  the  most  famous 
writer  of  love  verses  in  Italy.  There  is  an  almost 
feminine  softness  in  the  lines  of  the  face,  with  a 
sweet  and  serious  tenderness  well  befitting  the  au- 
thor of  the  sonnet  and  canzoni  which  were  in  a 
few  years  to  be  gathered  into  the  incomparable 
record  of  his  New  Life. 

When  years  of  persecution  and  exile  had  added 
to  the  natural  sternness  of  his  countenance  the 
•^deep  lines  left  by  grief  and  the  brooding  spirit  of 
vengeance,  he  happened  to  be  at  Verona,  where 
since  the  publication  of  the  Inferno,  he  was  well 
known.  Passing  one  day  by  a  portico  where  sev- 
•eral  women  were  seated,  one  of  them  whispered 
with  a  look  of  awe,  "Do  you  see  that  man  ?  That 
is  he  who  goes  down  to  hell  whenever  he  pleases, 
and  brings  us  back  tidings  of  the  sinners  below." 
'''Ay,  indeed,"  replied  her  companion,  "very  like- 
ly; see  how  his  face  is  scarred  with  fire  and 
brimstone,  and  blackened  with  smoke,  and  how 
his  hair  and  beard  have  been  singed  and  curled 
in  the  flames." 

Looked  at  outwardly,  the  life  of  Dante  seems 
Ic.  have  been  an  utter  and  disastrous  failure.  What 
its  inward  satisfaction  must  have  been,  we  can 
form  some  conception.  To  him,  longing  with  an 
intensity  which  only  the  word  Dantesque  will  ex- 
press, to  realize  an  ideal  upon  earth,  and  continu- 


ally baffled  and  misunderstood,  the  far  greater 
part  of  his  mature  life  must  have  been  labor  and 
sorrow.  We  can  see  how  essential  all  that  sad 
experience  was  to  him,  can  understand  how  all 
the  fairy  stories  hide  the  luck  in  the  ugly  black 
casket ;  but  to  him,  then  and  there,  how  seemed  it  ? 

"Thou  shalt  relinquish  everything  of  thee 
Beloved  most  dearly ;  this  that  arrow  is 
Shot  from  the  bow  of  exile  first  of  all ; 
And  thou  shalt  prove  how  salt  a  savour  hath 
The  bread  of  others,  and  how  hard  a  path 
To  climb  and  to  descend  the  stranger's  stairs." 

Paradiso  xvii. 

The  nineteenth  century  made  an  idol  of  the 
noble  lord  who  broke  his  heart  in  verse  once  every 
six  months,  but  the  fourteenth  was  lucky  enough 
to  produce  and  not  to  make  an  idol  of  that  rarest 
earthly  phenomenon,  a  man  of  genius  who  could 
hold  heart-break  at  bay  for  twenty  years,  and 
l;vf  until  he  had  finished  his  task. 

Edna  Webb. 


Ube  H)ivina  CommeMa. 

^^^  ANTE'S  Divina  Commedia  is  one  of  the 
jl^^  few  works  of  imagination  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  which  will  pass  down 
to  the  remotest  generations.  It  resembles  no 
other  poem;  it  is  not  an  epic;  it  consists  of  de- 
scriptions, dialogues,  and  didactic  precepts.  It 
is  a  vision  of  the  realms  of  eternal  punishment, 
of  expiation,  and  of  bliss,  in  the  invisible  world 
beyond  death.  Its  beauties  are  scattered  about 
with  a  lavish  hand  in  the  form  of  episodes,  simili- 
tudes, vivid  descriptions,  and,  above  all,  sketches 
of  the  deep  workings  of  the  human  heart. 

It  is  especially  in  this  last  department  of  poetic 
painting  that  Dante  excels,  whether  he  describes 
the  harrowed  feelings  of  the  wretched  father  in 
Ugolino,  or  the  self-devotedness  of  the  lover  in 
Francesca,  or  the  melting  influence  of  the  sound 
of  the  evening  bell  on  the  mariners  and  the  pil- 
grim ;  whether  he  paints  the  despair  of  the  repro- 
bate souls  gathered  together  on  the  banks  of 
Acheron,  or  the  milder  sorrow  of  the  repentant, 
chanting  the  "Miserere"  along  their  wearisome 
way  through  the  regions  of  purgatory,  he  dis- 
plays his  mastery  over  the  human  feelings,  and 
his  knowledge  of  those  chords  that  vibrate  deep- 
est in  the  heart  of  man.  No  other  writer  except 
Shakespeare  can  be  compared  to  Dante  in  this 
respect.    His  touches  are  few,  but  they  all  tell. 
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A  clear  idea  of  Dante's  attitude  and  feelings 
towards  the  Church,  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  plan  and 
scope  of  the  Divina  Conimedia.  For  Dante  was 
theologian,  philosopher,  and  politician,  as  well  as 
poet,  and  took,  it  must  be  remembered,  an  active 
part  in  the  stirring  times  in  which  he  lived.  Those, 
therefore,  who  would  realize  the  works  of  the 
poet  in  their  fulness  and  true  significance  must 
necessarily  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  time,  without  which  he  is  wholly 
incomprehensible,  and  of  his  attitude  towards  the 
religious  questions  of  his  day. 

Cjuelf  and  Ghibelline  were  then,  as  they  had 
long  been  and  as  for  many  a  year  they  were  des- 
tined to  be,  party  watchwords  throughout  Italy; 
but  at  Florence,  at  the  time  when  Dante  was  of 
an  age  to  enter  upon  political  life,  they  denoted 
not  so  much  the  old  contest  between  Papacy  and 
Empire,  which  had  first  brought  these  names  out 
of  Germany  over  the  Alps,  as  the  rivalry  between 
commonality  and  aristocracy.  Dante  belonged  by 
disposition  to  the  popular  side,  for  which  he 
fought  and  worked.  In  the  year  1300,  after  a, 
period  of  comparative  peacefulness,  disturbances 
broke  out  at  Pistoia  between  two  factions  calling 
themselves  Bianchi  and  Neri,  and  the  contagion 
soon  spread  to  Florence.  Here  the  burgher  party 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Bianchi,  and  the  nobles 
that  of  the  Neri,  and  the  faction  lighting  was  soon 
at  its  height.  Just  at  this  time  Dante  was  elected 
one  of  the  priors,  as  they  were  called,  of.  the  city, 
a  post  which,  unfortunately  for  the  interests  of 
the  public  peace,  was  tenable  for  two  months 
only.  Dante,  however,  made  the  best  of  his  short 
period  of  office,  and  acted  with  vigor,  procuring, 
as  the  only  means  of  restoring  tranquillity,  the 
banishment  of  the  turbulent  heads  of  both  fac- 
tions alike.  But  soon  after  the  expiration  of  his 
priorate,  the  Bianchi  obtained  the  recall  of  their 
partisans.  The  Neri  were  not  so  successful,  and 
their  appeal  for  redress  to  the  Pope,  Boniface 
VIII.,  introduced  new  features  into  the  scene. 
The  Pope,  specially  intent  on  the  pacification  of 
Italy,  requested  Charles  of  Valois,  just  then  on 
his  way  to  assist  his  cousin,  Charles  II.  of  Naples, 
to  interpose  his  mediation.  Dante  took  alarm  at 
this,  and  it  was,  some  have  thought,  at  his  own 
suggestion  that  he  was  sent  in  an  official  capacity 
to  Rome  to  protest  against  a  measure  so  fatal,  as 
he  deemed  it,  to  the  interests  of  Florence.  Mean- 
Vv'^hile,  the  French  prince  had  entered  that  city  at 
the  head  of  the  exiled  Neri,  and  had  composed 


matters,  after  a  fashion  by  sanctioning  a  decree  of 
banishment,  with  heavy  fines,,  against  six  hundred 
of  the  Bianchi  faction,  among  whom  was  num- 
bered the  then  absent  envoy  himself.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  was  condemned  with  some  others, 
in  case  he  returned  to  the  city,  to  be  burned  alive 
and  forfeit  all  his  goods  to  the  State.  Such  was 
t-iie  need  of  the  perhaps  too  headstrong  but  cer- 
tainly not  mean-spirited  or  selfish  neutrality  of 
Dante.  As  generally  happens  in  such  cases,  either 
side  was  ready  to  treat  him  as  an  enemy.  He, 
however,  seems  to  have  felt  more  rancor  against 
Charles  of  Valois,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the 
enemy  of  the  State,  than  against  those  among  his 
fellow-citizens  who  were  more  immediately  the 
cause  of  his  disgrace.  By  the  mouth  of  Hugh 
Capet,  in  the  Purgatorio,  he  says  indignantly — 

A  time  I  see,  not  very  distant  now. 
That  draweth  forth  another  Charles  from  France 
The  better  to  make  known  himself  and  his. 
Unarmed  he  goes,  save  only  with  that  lance 
That  Judas  jousted  with,  but  this  so  keen 
That  with  it  he  the  bowels  of  Florence  rives. 

From  this  time  until  his  death,  in  1321,  Dante 
wandered  about  from  castle  to  castle  in  Northern. 
Italy,  accepting  the  hospitality  now  of  one,  now 
of  another  petty  potentate,  and  learning  day  by 
day  the  truth  of  that  prophecy  which  himself  had! 
feigned — 

Thou  shalt  have  proof  how  salt  the  savor  is 
Of  others'  bread. 

This  time  of  misfortune,  however,  was  the  time- 
of  his  real  greatness,  it  was  during  these  years  of 
his  banishment  that  he  wrote  almost,  if  not  quite, 
the  whole  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  and  accord- 
ingly, it  is  his  thoughts  and  feelings  during  this, 
period  that  have  made  him  sublime. 

What  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  Dante's  poem — 
which  he  called  the  Commedia,  and  to  which  his. 
admirers  afterward  added  the  epithet  Divina — is 
its  solitariness.  He  wrote  it  out  of  the  fulness  of 
his  heart,  in  detached  parts,  and  at  different  pe- 
riods ;  and  his  strains  were  influenced  by  the  vari- 
ous political  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  and  his  own- 
alternate  hopes  and  despondency.  It  has  no  hero- 
except  the  poet  himself,  does  not  describe  battles, 
sieges,  or  feats  of  arms,  and  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  resemble  the  "^neid,"  or  the  "Iliad."  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  prolonged  picture  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and  an  effort  on  the  part  of  an  imagination,  al- 
most inspired,  to  reveal  to  man  the  secrets  of  the 
unseen  future. 
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The  language  of  Tuscany — the  best  and  most 
perfect  of  the  dialects  of  Italy — Dante  employed 
and  at  once  established  its  pre-eminence.  His 
diction  is  in  general  pure,  and  often  singularhi 
melodious.  Many  of  the  lines  of  the  Commedia 
are  among  the  sweetest  that  ever  fell  from  poet's 
pen.  In  his  versification  Dante  borrowed  that 
metrical  system  which  had  been  invented  by  the 
Arabs  and  the  troubadours.  He  made  no  effort 
to  revive  the  long  and  short  syllables  of  the  Latins 
and  the  Greeks ;  his  measure  is  founded  upon 
accent,  his  terza  rima  is  regular  and  unchanging, 
and  his  example  fixed  the  taste  of  the  poetry  of 
Italy  and  Europe. 

Julia  McCann. 


Ube  Unterno. 


♦ff'N  the  opening  of  the  Inferno,  Dante  imag- 
Vk  ines  himself  at  the  gates  of  hell,  about  to 
explore  its  untold  terrors.  Through  the  inter- 
cession of  Beatrice  he  has  been  allowed  this  un- 
usual privilege.  The  poet  Virgil — the  type  of 
that  reason  whose  guidance,  if  followed,  leads 
man  to  the  attainment  of  the  moral  virtues,  by 
the  practice  of  which  sin  may  be  avoided — has 
been  selected  as  his  attendant  and  protector.  And 
thus,  in  Easter  week  of  the  year  1300,  the  modern 
Orpheus  approaches  the  mouth  of  the  yawning 
pit,  which  is  entered  by  a  single  door.  Above  the 
entrance  are  written  the  ominous  words, 
"Leave  every  hope  behind,  who  enter  here." 
The  Inferno  is  painted  by  the  poet  as  a  vast 
cone  or  pit  which  penetrates  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  It  is  divided  into  seven  circles  or  spheres, 
the  lowest  being  the  abodes  of  the  most  guilty, 
and  the  scene  of  the  most  fearful  punishments. 
In  the  deepest  circle,  at  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
is  seen  Satan,  half  buried  in  a  sea  of  ice,  and 
flapping  his  six  terrible  wings  in  his  vain  efforts 
to  escape  from  eternal  woe.  But  there  is  no  hope 
for  the  lost.  Despair  sits  upon  every  counten- 
ance; sighs,  lamentations,  moans,  resound 
through  the  horrible  abode.  A  crash  of  thunder 
strikes  Dante  insensible  as  he  enters;  but  the 
memory  of  Beatrice  and  the  encouragement  of 
Virgil  enable  him  to  persist  in  his  design.  In  vain 
the  wild  demons  rush  upon  him  to  tear  him  to 
pieces ;  in  vain  the  flames  rise  around  him  or  the 
sulphurous  smoke  ascends,  so  long  as  Beatrice  is 
his  protectress.  In  the  different  circles  he  meets 
many  of  his  former  friends  or  foes,  who  recog- 


nize his  Tuscan  accent,  and  ask  for  news  from 
the  upper  >vorld,  or  explain  to  him  for  what 
crimes  they  have  been  condemned  to  endless  woe. 
The  various  punishments  of  the  lost,  imagined 
by  the  poet,  are  wonderful  examples  of  his  origin- 
ality. The  guilty  are  enclosed  in  blazing  tombs,, 
bitten  by  poisonous  serpents,  scorched  by  fiery 
rain ;  are  compelled  to  gnaw  and  devour  each 
other ;  are  plunged  in  pools  of  blood,  half  suffoca- 
ted, and  are  then  suddenly  withdrawn ;  are  pierced 
by  the  darts  of  centaurs,  or  chained  to  eternal 
icebergs.  Dore  has  given  to  the  world  his  illus- 
tration of  the  Inferno,  but  even  that  inventive 
artist  has  failed  to  reproduce  the  wonderful  va- 
riety of  Dante,  and  his  pictures  seem  almost  tame 
and  commonplace  compared  to  the  profuse  nov- 
elty of  the  original. 

Two  episodes  in  the  Inferno  have  fixed  the 
admiration  of  mankind.  One  is  the  touching  pic- 
ture of  Francesca  da  Rimini;  who  laments  ta 
Dante  her  hopeless  fate.  Here  the  poet's  melo- 
dious Tuscan  flows  in  almost  perfect  harmony.^ 
At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  lost  spirits  float  to- 
ward him  like  doves  hastening  to  their  nest : — 

"As  doves 
By  fond  desire  invited,  on  wide  wings 
And  firm,  to  their  sweet  nest  returning  home, 
Cleave  the  air,  wafted  by  their  will  along ; 
Thus  issued,  from  that  troop  where  Dido  ranks^ 
They,  through  the  ill  air  speeding;  with  such 

force 
My  cry  prevail'd,  by  strong  affection  urged." 

The  second  remarkable  episode  is  that  of  Count^ 
Ugolino.  The  poet  discovers  one  of  the  lost  in 
the  region  of  ice,  gnawing,  as  if  from  hunger  or 
rage,  the  body  of  his  enemy  and  destroyer,  Ubal- 
dini.  Dante  asks  him  the  cause  of  his  terrible 
enmity,  when  L^golino  relates  the  story  of  his 
death.  Ubaldini  and  the  Pisans  had  shut  up  the 
count,  together  with  his  three  sons,  in  a  tower, 
walled  up  the  entrance,  and  there  left  them  to 
starve.  L^golino  describes  to  Dante  the  sIoav 
course  of  starvation,  and  the  terrible  pangs  that 
had  torn  his  breast  as  he  saw  his  sons  sink  down 
and  die  before  him,  calling  upon  him  for  help : — 

"Speechless 
I  looked  upon  the  faces  of  my  sons ; 
I  wept  not,  for  all  stone  I  felt  within. 
They  wept;  and  one,  my  little  Anselm,  cried 
'Thou  lookest  so !     Father,  what  grieves  thee  P*^ 
Yet  I  shed  no  tear." 
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The  children  now  die  of  hunger : — 

"When  we  came 
To  the  fourth  day,  my  Gaddo  at  my  feet 
Outstretched  did  fling  him,  crying  'Hast  no  help 
For  me,  my  father  ?'    There  he  died  ;  and  e'en 
Plainly  as  thou  seest  me,  saw  I  the  three 
Fall,  one  by  one,  between  the  fifth  day  and  sixth ; 
Then  fasting  gained  the  mastery  of  grief." 

The  Purgatorio,  which  follows  the  Inferno,  is 
less  vigorous,  but  still  wonderfully  poetical. 
Dante  escapes  through  a  passage  that  leads  from 
the  lowest  sphere  into  Purgatory.  As  the  Inferno 
was  represented  as  a  conical  pit  penetrating 
into  the  centre  of  the  earth,  Purgatory  is  painted 
as  a  tall  mountain  whose  summit  ascends  towards 
lieaven.  Its  interior  is  divided  into  many  spheres, 
and  as  the  period  of  purgation  passes,  the  spirits 
of  the  elect  rise  upward,  and  are  led  by  angels  to 
the  celestial  world  above.  When  it  is  announced 
by  the  angels  that  a  soul  has  gone  to  heaven,  all 
Purgatory  rings  with  exclamations  of  joy.  The 
characteristic  trait  of  hell  is  despair,  of  Purgatory 
hope.  The  torments  of  Purgatory  resemble  those 
of  the  Inferno,  but  they  are  borne  with  patience, 
because  they  lead  to  eternal  bliss.  Angelic  resig- 
nation sits  on  every  countenance,  and  a  throng  of 
elect,  slowly  expiating  their  sins,  meets  the  poet's 
eye  as  he  ascends  from  sphere  to  sphere. 

Kathryn  Smith. 


XTbe  IpavaMso. 

HT  last  the  prospect  of  heaven  opens  upon 
Dante.  Led  by  Beatrice — the  type  of 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  God — he  views  the 
thrones  of  the  immortals  and  the  seats  of  perpet- 
ual bliss.  Paradise,  too,  has  its  ascending  spheres, 
rising  from  the  moon  to  the  limits  of  the  stars 
and  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Dante  rises  up- 
ward amidst  the  songs  of  rejoicing  spirits  and 
scenes  of  endless  joy.  There  he  sees  the  mar- 
tyred saints  who  suffered  on  earth,  now  clad  in 
their  robes  of  triumph;  there  are  meek  women 
and  lowly  men,  who  on  earth  were  forgotten,  now 
raised  above  kings  and  princes;  there  are  holy 
anchorites  and  faithful  monks,  who  on  earth  fed 
on  herbs  and  roots,  and  were  clothed  in  coarse 
attire,  now  radiant  with  the  gems  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  fed  with  the  viands  of  Paradise; 
there  -are  St.  Mark,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  all 
the  holy  band  of  the  apostles,  who  by  serving  the 
Master  so  faithfullv  on  earth  have  become  the 


princes  and  rulers  of  heaven.  And  there  at 
length,  in  the  highest  sphere,  Dante  is  permitted 
to  gaze  upon  the  Almighty  Creator,  the  source  of 
love  and  purity,  the  mind  by  which  all  things  are 
moved,  the  radiant  centre  of  light,  the  ruler  of 
the  heart,  the  victor  of  the  skies,  whose  fallen 
foe  the  poet  had  not  long  ago  beheld  flapping  his 
vulture  wings  in  the  icy  fetters  of  the  Inferno. 

Dante's  description  of  the  earthly  Paradise  is 
full  of  beauty.  Beatrice  descends  from  heaven 
to  meet  him,  appearing  as  the  minister  of  grace, 
and  the  organ  of  Divine  wisdom.  It  is  only  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  goodness  of  God  that  she 
presents  herself  to  his  thoughts  after  her  transla- 
tion to  the  skies.  From  her  Virgil  receives  his 
orders  to  escort  the  bard  on  his  journey;  by  her 
influence  the  gates  of  hell  had  been  opened  before 
him ;  her  care  had  removed  every  obstacle  which 
opposed  his  progress ;  in  a  word,  her  mandates 
are  implicitly  obeyed  throughout  the  three  king- 
doms of  the  dead.  As  this  "Prince  of  Poets"  ap- 
proaches near  heaven,  he  aims  at  something  be- 
yond the  ordinary  language  of  the  world ;  and  in 
this  attempt  he  frequently  becomes  so  obscure, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  beauties  which  still 
remain. 

The  author  of  the  "Renaissance  in  Italy"  says : 
"The  'Paradise'  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  reali- 
zation of  Milton's  'endless  morn  of  light.'  It  is  a 
picture  of  strange  regions  such  as  had  been  re- 
vealed to  none  before  Dante,  a  world  resounding 
with  joyous  prai.se,  a  vision  of  unceasing  splen- 
dor culminating  in  the  glimpse  of  the  Trinity 
accorded  to  the  poet,  a  radiant  typification  of  the- 
union  of  the  human  soul  with  God." 

Nothing  in  all  poetry  approaches  the  imagina- 
tive grandeur  of  Dante's  vision  of  God  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Paradiso.  Perhaps  no  other  man 
could  have  called  forth  such  an  expression  as  that 
of  Ruskin,  that  "the  central  man  of  all  the  world, 
as  representing  in  perfect  balance  the  imagina- 
tion, moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  all  at  their 
highest,  is  Dante." 

Mabel  O'Brien. 


There  are  days  when  the  great  are  near  us, 
when  there  is  no  frown  on  their  brow,  no  conde- 
scension even ;  when  they  take  us  by  the  hand, 
and  we  share  their  thought.  These  are  days 
which  are  the  carnival  of  the  .year.  The  angels 
assume  flesh,  and  repeatedly  become  visible.  The 
imagination  of  the  gods  is  excited,  and  rushes  on 
every  side  into  forms. 
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an  Bveniufl  witb  /Do.sart,  JBrabms  anC> 
Strauss. 

®N  Thursday,  November  sixteenth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Davidson,  of  Buffalo,  assist- 
ed by  Miss  Laverack,  also  of  Buffalo,  gave  a  most 
delightful  concert  to  the  Faculty  and  students,  at 
which  Very  Rev.  A.  Kreidt,  O.  C.  C,  Provincial 
of  the  Carmelites,  Rev.  D.  Best,  O.  C.  C,  Prior, 
and  Rev.  O.  Wideman,  O.  C.  C,  Pastor  of  St. 
Patrick's,  Clifton,  Mrere  present.  The  long- 
looked-for  and  eagerly-anticipated  event  more 
than  realized  our  most  sanguine  expectations  and 
was  enjoyed  by  every  one  down  to  the  tiniest  mu- 
sician in  the  hall,  who  was  permitted  to  attend. 

The  programme  consisted  of  two  Sonatas  for 
piano  and  violin,  one  by  Mozart,  in  A  major,  and 
the  other,  the  glorious  work  of  Richard  Strauss, 
in  E  flat  major. 

The  Mozart  charmed  us  all  with  its  dainty 
freshness,  its  naive  simplicity  of  theme,  and  clear 
development,  the  first  movement  sparkling  and 
bright,  the  second  tenderly  sad,  but  absolutely 
free  from  morbidness  or  gloom.  The  third  and 
last,  a  merry  frolic — the  piano  and  violin  taking 
the  principal  themes  one  after  another,  as  if  vy- 
ing with  each  other  as  to  which  should  give  it 
most  gracious  and  graceful  treatment.  It  re- 
ceived a  very  loving  handling  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Davidson,  who  brought  out  all  its  charm,  and 
quite  warranted  the  remark  one  of  our  musical 
Sisters  made :  "The  Strauss  is  glorious,  but  oh,  I 
loved  the  Mozart !" 

The  Strauss  Sonata  is  essentially  modern, 
abounding  in  musical  harmonies,  intricate,  in- 
volved thematic  development,  but  marvellously 
beautiful.  It  was  evidently  played  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Davidson  "con  amore,"  for  they  brought 
out  all  its  beauties  and  its  majestic  effects  as  if 
it  were  an  orchestra  instead  of  two  instruments. 
Strauss  makes  his  initial  bow  in  the  first  move- 
ment, with  a  noble  and  dignified  theme,  given  out 
broadly  by  the  piano,  to  reappear  later  in  both 
instruments,  in  many  different  ways.  The  color- 
ings are  rich  and  striking — the  second  movement 
suggests  Chopin's  exquisite  arabesques  inter- 
spersed with  more  passionate  phrases  than  the 
dreamy,  romantic  Pole  was  wont  to  employ.  This 
is  far  the  most  beautiful  movement  of  the  entire 
work,  and  we  would  fain  have  heard  it  again  with 
its  muted  violin  and  tender  piano  accompaniment. 
Through  a  brief  soulful  andante  we  are  led  to  the 
passionate  allegro  which  concludes  the  Sonata. 


We  can  see  everything  in  this  movement — human, 
passion,  dainty  elves  and  fairies,  ponderous  stalk- 
ing dragons  with  heavy  tread,  all  leading  up  to  a 
tremendous  climax  which  closes  the  Sonata  with 
a  triumphant  finish.  It  was  our  second  hearing 
of  both  works,  consequently  we  were  better  pre- 
pared to  appreciate,  enjoy,  and  contrast  the  well- 
defined  form  of  the  limpid  and  melodiously-flow- 
ing Mozart  with  the  more  complex  and  turbulent 
m'neteenth-century  harmonies  of  Strauss. 

Miss  Laverack,  who  is  the  possessor  of  a  most 
lovely  contralto  voice,  well  trained,  and  a  deeply 
musical  nature,  sang  two  songs  by  Brahms,  with 
viola  obligato,  played  by  Mr.  Davidson.  These 
songs  are  very  rarely  heard  in  x\merica,  conse- 
quently we  all  enjoyed  a  very  rare  treat.  The 
first  one,  "Longing  for  Rest,"  was  sung  most 
beautifully,  and  the  second,  the  "Slumber  Song 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  was  given  with  deep  fer- 
vor and  adorable  tenderness.  We  almost  held  our 
breath  when  Miss  Laverack's  rich  voice  sang  al- 
most divinely  the  Mother's  words  to  the  noisy 
^^■aves — 

"Still,  still  their  tossing,  * 

Still,  still  their  tossing, 
He  sleeps — Jesus — my  child." 

Mrs.  Davidson  and  Miss  Laverack  were  pre- 
sented with  bouquets  of  roses  and  chrysanthe- 
mums, by  Juliet  Gerin  and  Rosina  Merle,  and  we 
trust  they  carried  back  to  Buffalo  pleasant  memo- 
ries of  an  evening  spent  with  appreciative  listen- 
ers, at  Loretto.  Gertrude  Hefferax. 


Moman— "ffn  t)er  perfection. 

''Blessed  Art  Thou  Atnong  Women  " — Si.  Luke  i.  28. 

^nV  ORAL  character  decides  the  destiny  of" 
X.II*/  mankind.  Goodness,  resulting  from 
obedience  to  God's  laws,  is  the  test  of  all  moral 
virtue.  No  individual  perfection  can  be  reached 
without  this  obedience,  and  no  progress  in  what 
is  called  "civilization"  can  be  permanent,  or 
really  improve  humanity,  which  is  not  founded 
on  and  sustained  by  moral  goodness. 

When  the  world  has  lost  the  sense  of  God's 
holiness,  and  of  His  requirement  of  holiness  in 
men,  it  is  fast  ripening  for  destruction.  Nor  can 
any  human  device  long  stay  its  downward  prog- 
ress. The  reintroduction  of  this  moral  element 
of  character  must  be  the  influence  of  Divine  Pow- 
er in  qualifying  His  chosen  agents  for  the  work. 
Thus  Noah  was  saved  to  begin  anew  God's  plan. 
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of  salvation ;  Abraham  was  chosen ;  Moses  raised 
up;  and  Cyrus,  the  Gentile,  called  when  the  He- 
brew people  had  too  nearly  lost  the  idea  of  moral 
goodness  to  strive  for  their  own  deliverance  from 
captivity. 

At  the  time  when  Mary,  the  humble  Virgin  of 
Nazareth,  was  born,  the  whole  world  lay  beneath 
the  darkest  shadows  of  evil.  Sin,  crime,  and 
wretchedness  filled  the  earth.  The  moral  power 
of  woman  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  general 
dissoluteness ;  all  reverence  and  fear  of  the  true 
God,  and  all  faith  in  His  promises  were  lost  or 
derided,  even  among  His  chosen  people.  The 
selfish  passions  predominated  everywhere;  and 
the  universal  corruption  of  society  seemed  like  a 
pall  over  the  face  of  the  dead — to  shut  out  even 
the  hope  of  reviving  life. 

Man's  power  to  sustain  the  Good  and  the  True 
being  thus  overborne,  woman  was  called  to  help 
in  the  ministry  of  Redemption. 

When  the  Angel  Gabriel  was  sent  from  Heaven 
to  announce  that  Divine  message  of  mercy,  the 
rekindling  of  the  pure  light  of  goodness  before 
that  sinful  and  miserable  generation,  did  the  holy 
watchers  on  the  crystal  walls  of  Paradise  wonder 
as  they  marked  the  swift  messenger  of  grace,  and 
saw  him  pass  by  the  abodes  of  the  rich,  and 
learned,  the  great,  the  mighty  men  of  renown,  and 
never  stoop  his  wing  till  he  entered  the  humble 
home  of  a  young  and  lowly  maiden  ? 

To  be  the  mother  of  the  Messiah  had,  doubt- 
less, been  the  hope  and  fervent  prayer  of  many  a 
pious  daughter  of  Israel.  Isaiah  had  prophesied 
that  "a  Virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and 
they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,"  which  is,  be- 
ing interpreted,  God  with  us.  It  is  not  probable 
that  Mary,  in  her  lowly  estate,  with  a  life  of  hum- 
ble toil  and  obscurity  before  her,  ever  dreamed  of 
the  glory  awaiting  her  of  being  thus  miraculously 
endowed  with  the  privilege  of  motherhood.  She 
had,  in  perfect  truth  and  humility,  been  ready  to 
do  all  the  good  that  oflfered,  performing  from  her 
heart  every  duty  of  her  lot  in  the  fear  and  love 
of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel;  thus  it  was  that  she 
"found  favor"  in  His  sight.  Yet  when  the  angel 
had  assured  her  she  should  be  the  blessed  mother 
of  the  promised  Messiah,  and  had  answered  her 
simple,  childlike  question — "How  shall  this  be 
done?" — she  instantly  believed,  and  accepted  the 
high  mission. 

The  next  event  in  Mary's  life  is  her  meeting 
with  her  cousin  Elizabeth  ;  this  scene,  as  described 
in  the  simple  style  of  divine  narrative,  is  one  of 


the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  exhibitions  of 
piety  and  inspiration  to  be  found  in  the  world's 
history.  And  Mary's  song  of  triumphant  faith, 
love,  and  thanksgiving  is  the  sweetest,  purest,  and 
most  perfect  lyrical  production  of  the  human 
mind.  The  mother  of  Christ  possessed  the  high- 
est order  of  genius — that  which  can  comprehend 
the  beautiful  in  the  true  and  the  good,  and  give 
fitting  expression  to  these  sublime  ideas  and  pious 
aspirations. 

From  the  birth  of  her  holy  Son,  Mary  was  ab- 
sorbed in  His  high  destiny.  We  only  see  her 
when  ministering  to  Him.  His  nature  and  His 
offices  were  made  known  to  her  by  the  angel ; 
that  she  applied  the  term  "my  Saviour"  to  God, 
in  her  song  of  thanksgiving,  indicates  that  she 
was  the  first  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  she 
kept  "all  these  sayings  in  her  heart."  A  woman's 
heart  held  the  mighty  secret  of  Divine  Wisdom — 
that  the  Messiah  had  come! 

Mary  was  highly  favored  in  her  home  life  as 
well  as  in  her  heavenly  destiny.  Joseph  was  "a 
just  man."  When,  obedient  to  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  he  took  Mary  to  be  his  wife,  with  what 
careful  tenderness  he  watched  over  her  and  her 
precious  Son !  The  offices  of  provider,  protector, 
and  lawgiver  were  intrusted  to  him ;  he  had  the 
warning  of  danger  and  took  all  the  task  of  provid- 
ing for  their  flight  into  Egypt;  the  return  was 
left  entirely  to  his  care  and  judgment. 

Two  pictures  of  the  human  mother  and  her 
Divine  Son,  shrined  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  ap- 
peal particularly  to  us,  portraying  periods  during 
His  mortal  life  on  earth  when  their  souls  met  and 
mingled,  once  in  joy,  and  once  in  sorrow ;  the 
beginning  of  His  miracles  and  the  closing  of  His 
ministry.  What  a  triumph  was  the  changing  of 
water  into  wine,  at  the  marriage  feast  in  Cana  of 
Galilee,  to  the  power  of  maternal  influence !  to  the 
gift  of  insight  into  heavenly  things  which  the 
mind  of  a  true,  pure,  and  pious  woman  possesses ! 
Even  the  Son  of  God  when  He  came  in  the  form 
of  man  to  redeem  the  world,  was  to  be  subject  to 
this  influence;  only  at  His  mother's  persuasion 
did  He  begin  His  miracles. 

There  is  darkness  over  Jerusalem,  but  the  tear- 
stained  eyes  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  can 
see  Him  through  the  gloom.  She  is  near  Him 
in  His  last  agony,  though  the  dreadful  scene  is  a 
sword  that  pierces  her  heart.  We  see  in  this  the 
unconquerable  power  of  her  love  for  Jesus  and 
her  perfect  faith  in  His  Messiahship,  even  when 
He  had  been  rejected  of  men,  scourged  and  cruci- 
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iied.  And  His  last  throb  of  human  affection  was 
for  her — the  dying  Saviour  provided  for  His 
jnother ! 

One  last  gleam  of  light  falls  on  the  picture  of 
this  perfection  of  womanhood.  The  Apostles  are 
gathered  in  an  upper  chamber  in  Jerusalem,  and 
"these  were  persevering  with  one  mind  in  prayer 
with  the  women,  and  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus." 

Mary's  youth  was  distinguished  by  the  favor 
of  God,  her  maturity  by  active  piety  and  faith- 
fulness in  all  her  duties;  her  age  by  holy  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth.  What 
she  said,  prophetically,  of  herself  has  been  ful- 
Jfilled:  ''All  generations  shall  call  me  blessed,  for 
He  that  is  mighty  hath  done  great  things  unto 
me,  and  holy  is  His  name," 

Catharine  Hughes. 


Dallowe'cn. 


®H,  girls!  this  is  Hallowe'en.  The  look  of 
glad  recognition  of  this  bright  annual  as 
one  of  the  stars  that  cheer  the  gloomy  days  of 
Autumn,  that  beamed  upon  the  faces  of  many, 
spoke  volumes.  The  morning  appeared  so  dull 
and  cloudy  we  thought  Nature  intended  to  play 
us  a  Hallowe'en  trick — and  she  did,  for  about 
half-past  ten  King  Sol  came  forth  in  all  his  glory, 
and  we  took  a  walk  to  our  "favorite  end" — you 
know  we  do  not  go  there  very  often,  so  in  order 
not  to  forget  the  historic  spot,  we  went  again. 
How  delightful !  In  the  quick  step  and  alert 
bearing  of  those  on  mischief  bent,  one  could  per- 
ceive that  plans  were  being  evolved  from  busy 
brains.  Why  should  convent  girls  be  debarred 
from  the  traditional  pranks  and  merry-making 
that  have  invested  Hallowe'en,  from  time  im- 
memorial, with  its  peculiar  charm  of  fireside  joys 
and  genuine  domestic  pleasures? 

During  the  day  different  groups  were  to  be 
seen  whispering  ideas — very  novel  ones,  no  doubt 
— and  many  guilty  faces  were  met  in  the  corri- 
dors; but  no  sooner  had  daylight  departed  than 
plans,  safe  in  the  mind  of  each  deviser,  began  to 
seek  execution.  Some  crept  noiselessly  upstairs 
to  find,  to  their  dismay,  the  purposed  victims  well 
guarded  by  a  sentinel  key.  The  leading  idea  re- 
specting Hallowe'en  is  that  it  is  the  time,  of  all 
others,  when  supernatural  influences  prevail.  It 
is  the  night  set  apart  for  the  universal  walking 
abroad  of  spirits,  both  of  the  visible  and  invisible 
world;  for  one  of  the  special  characteristics  at- 
tributed to  this  mystic  evening,  is  the   faculty 


conferred  on  immaterial  principle  in  humanity 
to  detach  itself  from  its  corgoreal  tenement,  and 
wander  abroad  through  the  realms  of  space.  Di- 
vination is  then  believed  to  attain  its  highest  pow- 
er, and  the  gift  asserted  by  Glendower  of  calling 
spirits  "from  the  vasty  deep"  becomes  available 
to  all  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oc- 
casion. So  it  must  have  been  in  a  certain  dormi- 
tory, as  we  perceived  ere  long,  when  a  crash  was 
heard  as  of  a  rock  detaching  itself  from  the  Falls 
to  seek  rest  in  the  watery  abyss;  but  Kittie's  ex- 
clamation soon  told  us  it  was  nearer  than  we 
thought.  Mollie  has  since  declared  she  is  not 
hungry  but  crumby.  Perhaps  Julia  can  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject. 

This  was  not  all.  Another  surprise  awaited  us 
— an  unusual  commotion  called  us  to  the  hall. 
Hurrying  down  Broadway,  snatches  of  an  indig- 
nant discussion  with  a  young  lady  in  the  eleva- 
tor caught  our  ears.  She  was  evidently  unwill- 
ing to  come  out,  even  under  penalty  of  being 
locked  in.  There  she  stood  smiling  and  silent  in 
her  uncompromising  dignity.  With  bated  breath 
we  awaited  the  issue.  Needless  to  say  she  was 
forced  to  obey.  We  saw  her  move  onward  amid 
well-meant  hints,  ascend  the  stairs — and  lo!  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  part  with  her  head !  Who 
could  have  dreamed  of  such  a  prank ! — far  less  of 
its  victim.  The  elevator  girl  is  now  an  unwritten 
heroine. 

The  day  passed  all  too  quickly.  Its  memories 
will  remain  in  our  hearts  till  the  new  year  grows 
old  and  dies,  and  Hallowe'en  returns  once  more. 

Margatet  Day. 


I  am  convinced  that  people  think  enough ;  it  is 
the  utterance  of  thought  that  is  needed.  If  the 
habit  of  brave  attempt  of  this  utterance  could  be 
formed,  and,  despite  all  criticism,  be  persevered 
in,  how  much  more  should  we  give  to  each  other ! 
What  a  world  of  enjoyment  and  improvement 
would  spring  up !  How  Athenian  would  Yankee 
life  become!  A  Socrates  at  every  doorway,  an 
Aspasia — without  Aspasia's  reproach — at  every 
tea  urn,  full  of  discourse  that  would  exclude  the 
weary  pettiness  of  thoughtless  talk.  Do  this  for 
your  neighbors,  and  you  will  be  to  them  Ferdi- 
nands and  Isabellas,  making  of  them  the  discov- 
erers of  more  than  a  continent,  for  they  will  dis- 
cover themselves :  and  you  will  pay  to  them  the 
debt  you  owe  to  those  who  have  done  the  same 
for  you.  But  do  not  conceive  yourself  an  orig- 
inal person.    It  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 
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Meaver,  tbe  Mite, 

By  Claude  Baxley,  M.  D. 

We  learn  from  the  books  that  the  word  "Wife" 

means  "Weaver," 
And  pretty's  the  thought,  we  as  such  receive  her ; 
A  weaver  of  love  about  hearth-stone  and  heart, 
A  weaver  of  happiness,  hers  to  impart. 
The  loom  of  her  life  it  has  never  a  jar. 
Its  muffled  sounds  are  like  music  afar. 
And  softest  in  cadence,  and  gentlest  in  tone, 
Diffusing  an  influence  sweetly  their  own. 
Her  sympathy  warp  ever  mingles  its  thread 
With  care's  woof  her  household  has  worn  to  a 

shred. 
She  checkers,  when  needed,  her  holiest  cords 
With  trials  the  grimmest  that  sinning  affords. 
The  mantle  she's  weaving  is  Charity's  own, 
To  hide  what  is  evil,  it's  lovingly  thrown. 
Those  gold  threads  she  mingles  are  gossamer  fine, 
Yet  rudest  of  hearts  they  will  firmly  entwine, 
To  have  and  to  hold  in  a  hallowed  embrace 
She's  speeding  the  shuttles  h^ome  sorrows  efface. 
So  richest  of  gifts  from  the  loom  of  our  life. 
Are  lovingly  woven  by  Weaver,  the  Wife. 


Culture. 

ME  have  heard  so  much  of  the  new  wo- 
man and  the  up-to-date  woman,  and 
have  come  in  contact  with  so  many  of  the  present 
day  "progressive  women,"  that  one  mentions  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  reverence  that  which  has  been 
almost  relegated  to  the  past — the  cultured  women. 

With  educational  facilities  at  every  hand,  we 
have  learned  women  in  all  walks  of  life,  but  we 
are  living  in  such  a  mad  rush  and  whirl  that  we 
have  little  or  no  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
finer  feelings ;  our  one  desire,  seemingly,  being 
the  accumulation  of  as  much  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation as  can  possibly  be  crowded  into  our  brain ; 
hence,  while  the  woman  of  knowledge  is  every- 
where in  evidence,  the  woman  of  culture  is  fast 
becoming  a  rara  avis. 

There  are  those  who  cannot  but  believe,  and 
who  earnestly  hope,  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  present  order  of  things  will  be 
changed;  when  women  instead  of  seeking  the 
glaring  sunlight  of  public  approval  and  praise, 
will  shrink  from  the  incense  of  adulation  offered 
by  a  coarse  world.  When,  instead  of  desiring  the 
independence  of  man  and  the  right  to  compete 
with  him  in  business  marts,  they  will  strive  only 
after  those  things  which  make  women  more  wo- 


manly and  hearts  more  tender.  When,  instead  of 
seeking  to  shine  as  women  of  brilliancy,  they  wilL 
attract  as  women  of  culture.  -ii 

It  is  strange  how  many  people  confound  the 
meaning  of  the  words  knowledge  and  culture,  be- 
lieving them  to  be  synonymous.  Culture  implies,, 
not  a  certain  amount,  but  a  certain  quality,  of 
knowledge;  while  knowledge  in  nowise  implies- 
culture.  In  truth,  we  have  all  met  people  of  edu- 
cation, whose  minds  seemed  to  be  encyclopaedias 
of  information,  and  yet  who  were  totally  devoid 
of  that  polish  and  refinement  that  learning  should 
give,  to  say  nothing  of  culture. 

The  word  culture  is  significant  of  a  definite  at- 
titude— a  definite  quality  which  is  not  entirely 
uncritical,  but  which  is  at  all  times  expansive  and. 
tender.  It  is  a  force  which  moves  silently  for- 
ward through  successive  generations,  and  is  but: 
an  unfolding  of  the  order  of  things  of  the  soul 
which  form  the  perspective  of  human  life. 

Refinement  no  more  means  culture  than  form 
means  life.  Associations,  surroundings,  travel, 
will  in  a  measure  refine,  which  is  a  polishing  of 
the  outer-self  with  a  corresponding  sympathy  of 
the  soul,  but  culture  is  a  natural,  vital  growth  of 
the  soul  outward.  The  stonecutter  may  chisel  a 
beautiful  form,  but  he  cannot  breathe  the  vital  fire- 
of  life  into  it;  yet  that  vital  fire  is  alive  in  each 
human  heart,  but  cannot  be  fanned  into  flame  by 
artificial  processes,  or  by  the  acquirement  of  any 
knowledge  whatsoever  that  does  not  tend  to  the- 
cultivation  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  soul. 

It  is  not  the  knowing  of  many  things  imperfect- 
ly but  the  knowing  of  a  few  things  well,  that  tend 
to  the  development  of  the  individual  life,  and  the- 
cultured  mind  feeds  upon  the  commonplace  hu- 
man experiences  and  fellowships  of  daily  life,  and' 
is  in  touch  with  all  that  suffers,  all  that  enjoys. 

If  we  were  not  such  a  newspaper-reading  peo- 
ple we  might  hope  to  become  a  cultured  one,  but 
culture  is  a  tree  of  slow  growth,  though  its  blos- 
soms are  of  wondrous  beauty,  and  they  are  not 
to  be  reached  by  reading  circles,  culture  clubs 
and  literary  societies ;  culture  cannot  be  taken  up- 
like  a  course  in  mathematics,  but  slowly  and 
gradually  it  grows,  assimilating  what  is  true  and" 
what  is  beautiful  in  life  and  the  world  around  it. 

The  cultured  mind  sees  beauties  where  other 
eyes  are  blind.  It  possesses  that  freshness  of  feel- 
ing and  buoyancy  of  heart  that  is  associated  onl}f 
with  youth.  The  man  or  woman  of  culture  is 
rarely  if  ever  morbid,  but  is  characterized  by 
Ught-heartedness,  perhaps  at  variance  with  the 
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surroundings,  and  certainly  not  in  touch  with 
this  pessin::"stic  age.  Thus  cuhure  is  a  certain 
exquisite  quaHty  which  comes  only  to  those  whose 
hearts  are  attuned  to  the  silent  and  mysterious 
forces  which  speak  to  the  soul. 

The  process  of  culture,  therefore,  must  be 
wrought  into  the  very  fibre  of  one's  being.  And 
as  the  self-development  goes  on,  the  character  un- 
folds its  hidden  beauties  that  have  unconsciously 
been  created  within  itself. 

It  is  not  until  we  have  gotten  rid  of  the  false 
notion  that  culture  is  an  accomplishment  that  can 
be  acquired,  and  have  acknowledged  it  as  a  vital 
life-force,  and  cultivated  it  as  such, — by  the  care- 
ful reading  of  only  those  books  which  add  growth 
to  the  inner  life, — and  by  the  study  of  whatever 
is  beautiful  around  us,  that  the  effect  will  tell 
upon  our  lives  in  its  broader  grasp  of  the  things 
that  go  to  make  up  life,  and  its  deeper  sympathy 
with  life  itself.       Florence  Lillian  Holmes. 


*•  JLbc  &a^  Is  ^one,  an&  tbe  ^arhness 
jfalls  from  tbe  wtngs  ot  nlgbt." 

TlVni  HEN  the  day  is  done,  and  the  crescent 
^^%  moon  and  the  liquid  stars  look  with 
eyes  of  love  upon  this  shadow-haunted,  sleeping 
world,  I  love  to  sit  at  my  aery  casement,  watch- 
ing the  restless  waters,  and  weave  weird  fancies 
of  sylvan  solitudes  and  old  Indian  legends  associ- 
ated with  every  spot  within  sight. 

To-night  the  usually  loud  roar  of  the  Cataract 
seems  stilled,  or  only  heard  above  the  moaning  of 
the  wind,  and  the  dim  light  of  the  moon  throws 
fanciful  figures  between  the  trees.  Among  these, 
rich  in  suggestive  tales,  my  imagination  wanders, 
to  the  music  of  the  near  waters.  Gliding  softly 
comes  a  bright  light,  steadily  growing  larger  as 
it  advances,  until  an  illuminated  fairy  palace  is 
lodged  in  their  midst,  throwing  new  light  around. 
Startled  by  the  clanging  of  a  gong  and  watching 
the  electric  car  speed  its  way  through  the  dark- 
ness, I  am  recalled  to  the  present.  The  spell  was 
so  fleeting!  but  it  left  a  noble  thought. 

Into  our  lives  come  many  pleasures,  or  vicissi- 
tudes, as  surely  and  swiftly  brightening  them  and 
those  of  others,  or  casting  as  deep  shadows  and 
gloom.  Thoughts  play  the  grand  accompaniment 
to  our  lives — so  let  our  hearts  be  the  palace  light- 
ed by  beautiful  thoughts,  reflected  in  our  actions, 
and  leaving  behind  a  stream  of  light  to  guide  the 
lives  of  others,  and  thus  add  new  beauty  to  the 
wondrous  picture  of  life.       Sarah  Freeman. 


UxQO  3f  estivals  H)car  to  Xorctto. 

^T^  HE  quiet  peace  of  the  holy  Advent  season 
^^  and  the  joy  of  the  Feast  of  our  Lady's 
Immaculate  Conception  filled  the  air.  A  reli- 
gious function  that  always  appeals  to  the  Cath- 
olic heart — First  Communion — though  generally 
identified  with  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  was 
no  less  impressive — perhaps  indeed  more  so  to- 
day— because  of  its  winter  setting,  suggestive  of 
purity  of  heart.  To  see  the  flower-decked  altar 
and  sanctuary,  the  white-robed,  lily-crowned 
communicants — Kathleen  O'Brien,  Alice  Geiger, 
Veronica  Altenburg,  Teresa  Goldsborough.  and 
Alice  Reilly — attended  by  their  respective  candle- 
bearers— Stella  Talbot.'  Hilda  Reilly.  Cecilia 
Merle,  Edna  Maloney  and  Margaret  Barrett — 
one  could  not  miss  or  sigh  for  summer  bloom. 

Rev.  Dionysius  Best,  O.  C.  C,  was  celebrant 
at  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  addressed  the  little  ones 
in  words  of  sweetest  counsel  and  encouragement 
to  loving  devotion  to  our  Lord  in  the  Sacrament 
of  the  altar  and  tender  devotion  to  His  most  holy 
Mother.  When  the  solemn  moment  arrived,  ris- 
ing:', thev  reverently  advanced  and  were  admitted 
within  the  sanctuary.  Above  the  stillness  that 
prevailed,  the  sweet  young  voices  of  Maud  Merle 
and  Ethel  Cottle  rose  in  petition — 

"O  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou  should'st 
come  to  me. 
But  speak  the  words    of    comfort,    my    spirit 
healed  shall  be." 

Then  with  low-bowed  heads  and  clasped  hands, 
their  hearts  thrilled  to  the  exultant  strains  of  St. 
Philip  Neri's  foretaste  of  Paradise,  exquisitely 
sung,  in  low  voice,  by  Esther  Durgan. 

The  ceremony — one  of  the  most  touching  and 
impressive  ever  witnessed  at  Loretto,  and  which 
moved  many  to  tears — closed  with  a  g^and  Te 
Deum. 

Scarcely  had  a  day  elapsed  when  the  dawn  of 
our  annual  celebration — "Loretto  Day" — ^broke 
upon  us.  Solemn  High  Mass,  at  which  Rev.  Otto 
Wiedemann,  O.  C.  C,  was  celebrant.  Rev.  Dio- 
nysius Best,  O.  C.  C,  Deacon,  Rev.  B.  O'Neill. 
O.  C.  C,  Sub-Deacon,  was  begun  at  seven.  The 
music,  by  Marzo,  written  for  two  voices,  was 
most  devotional  and  sung  chorally  throughout, 
except  the  "Agnus  Dei,"  a  larghetto  movement, 
rendered  by  Gertrude  Hefferan  and  Esther  Dur- 
gan. A  unique  feature  was  the  singing  of  the 
Benedictus  by  the  juniors,  which  added  not  a  little 
to  the  impressiveness ;  their  clear  young  voices 
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calling  out  as  did  those  of  the  children  of  Jeru- 
salem— Benedicttis  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini. 
A  very  beautiful  "Ave  Maria"  was  sung  at  the 
Offertory — Miss  Eveleen  Burns  most  effectively 
assisting  with  violin. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  en  fete. 
The  evening  closed  with  Benediction  of  the  most 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  the  last  page  of  the  cen- 
turv  was  nearing  its  close. 

The  artistic  floral  decorations  of  'Tvoretto 
Dav"  reflected  highest  credit  upon  the  young 
ladies — Sarah  Freeman,  Margaret  Day,  Esther 
Durgan.  Berenice  Golden,  Margaret  Hennessey, 
(rertrude  Hefferan.  Anna  Merle  and  Delphine 
Perrin — who  so  thoughtfully  attended  to  them. 

Sadie  Bell. 

IPersonals. 

Why  is  Berenice  so  blue? 

Methinks  I  see  sweet  Mary  seek  her  bower 
alone. 

There  is  a  mystery  about  a  lamp  in  Camp  Ca- 
lamity. 
•    Just  for  old  time's  sake — Farewell! 

Where  did  the  roses  come  from  ? 

Whv  did  the  elevator  girl  smile  and  remain 
silent? 

The  "Sun"  ventured  into  the  study  hall. 

Published  in  1859! — did  you  say? 

Julia  laments  her  inability  to  secure  Chinese 
puzzles  for  Saturday  evening. 

Chrissie  and  Lucille  have  advertised  for  a 
teacher. 

The  "Golden"  rule — consult  your  dictionary. 

Prudence  is  golden — ha!  ha! 

Margaret  asks  us  not  to  put  off  till  to-morrow 
what  we  can  do  to  Day. 

Whence  these  concords  of  sweet  sounds? 

Who  was  the  lucky  intruder  in  Camp  Calamity? 

Good-bye,  sweet  Day ! 

They're  gone  to  the  Fair ! 

Can  you  lend  me  a  V  ? 

Send  for  two  squires  for  me. 

Les  yeux  gris  vont  au  Paradis— Come  alon^ 
Margaret!  ^' 

Oh,  that  pickle  patch  ! 

Esther's  box  party  was  quite  a  literary  gather- 
ing- 

Prue,  pass  the  drumstick. 

Who  wrote  Thanatopgi?,  Mojlie?    Berenice, 


Scbool  Cbrontclc* 

November — The  visit  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Magee, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  long  be  remembered  with 
keenest  appreciation  and  pleasure.  I  may  safely 
add,  a  similar  one  is  eagerly  anticipated.  Through 
the  thoughtful  solicitation  of  our  reverend  guest, 
we  enjoyed,  the  following  morning,  the  refresh- 
ing society  of  Morpheus  for  an  unusual  period. 
We  wish  to  express  to  our  kind  benefactor, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Rainbow,  our  grati- 
tude for  the  favor. 

A  sister  editor  has  suggested  a  Rainbow  word- 
painting  of  this  notable  "sleep" — a  feat  far  be- 
yond my  power — but  our  readers,  especially  the 
"old  girls,"  will  realize  that  the  subject  is  worthy 
of  only  the  old  masters! 

Nov.  3d. — Roses  a-bloom  in  the  sanctum !  and 
Eve's  daughters  uttering  bursts  of  admiration, 
accompanied  by  inquiring  glances,  which  failed  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  Ha!  Ha!  belle 
Helene,  we  have  discovered  the  secret,  although 
it  was  sub  rosa. 

Nov.  4th. — A  few  helpful  suggestions,  to  be 
coninu'tted  to  writing  a  certain  number  of  times 
daily,  as  a  preventative  to  or  remedy  for  feminine 
vanity,  offered.  What  an  alluring  attractiveness 
the  forbidden  has,  especially  when  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  fashionable  coiffure ! ! ! 

Nov.  6th. — The  first  snowfall.  We  love  to  see 
the  sky  shrouded,  the  winds  lulled,  and  the  fine, 
steady  shower  drifting  quietly  to  the  ground. 
Every  tree  wraps  the  white  mantle  about  its  shiv- 
ering form :  every  bush,  brake,  and  fence  claims 
its  share,  and  appropriates  it  as  noiselessly  as  it 
claimed  it.  When  the  deep,  stainless  carpet  is 
laid,  the  wind  is  unloosed  and  what  a  revel,  all 
to  himself!  Now  moaning  piteously  at  the  door, 
as  though  he  sought  refuge  from  a  pursuer,  then 
shrieking  at  the  window,  and  dashing  the  leafless 
branches  against  the  casement,  as  if  in  revenge 
for  its  repulse.  Now  he  is  stealing  with  a  low 
howl  over  the  earth ;  but  yonder  is  a  remnant  of 
cloud  creeping  from  the  cold  moon  which  must 
be  chased  far  away,  for  it  had  its  turn.  So  up 
starts  this  rough  old  wind,  whirls  the  drifts  to 
the  sky.  and  away  he  goes,  shouting  merrily  over 
the  tree  tops,  till  the  sound  of  his  wings  is 
lost  in  the  distance.  The  scene  is  changed ;  for 
their  is  another  party  to  hold  festive — the  "fur- 
robed  genii  of  the  Pole."  They  bind  the  pinions 
of  the  strong  wind,  and  he  yields  without  a  strug- 
gle.    They   chain  wjth   diamonds   every   §now- 
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wave,  as  it  floats  over  hill  and  valley,  till  the 
whole  realm  in  the  wide  circle  of  their  enchant- 
ment is  an  ocean  of  pearls.  And  they  dance  be- 
neath the  winter  moon  and  cold  stars — trusty 
stars,  that  will  tell  no  tales  to-morrow.  None  of 
your  dim,  distant  twinklers,  that  leer  through  the 
haze  of  a  tempered  sky,  as  if  winking-  in  derision 
over  the  earth  they  sentinel.  No,  no ;  but  ear- 
nest, unveiled  stars,  which  come  out  in  the  fullest 
light  of  eternity,  and  draw  nearer  as  they  gaze ; 
and  gaze  as  though  they  would  force  asunder  the 
mooring  of  the  sky,  and  sleep  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  bright  islands  beneath  them  for  ever. 

Nov.  7th. — The  increasing  interest  and  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  approaching  Presidential  elec- 
tion has  reached  its  climax.  A  telegram,  just  re- 
ceived, states  that  the  Republicans  have  won  the 
victory.  The  consternation  which  this  news  has 
produced  among  our  young  politicians — for  there 
are  such — is  indescribable.  The  exclamations  of 
delight  that  have  escaped  the  lips  of  the  junior 
Republican  party  have  been  re-echoed  by  the  most 
fastidious  young  ladies,  who,  unconsciously 
stepped  from  their  usual  pedestals  of  dignity,  and 
so  far  forgot  themselves  in  the  corridor  as  to  re- 
quire an  hour's  reflection  at  the  clock,  to  restore 
their  equilibrium.  Some  of  the  more  ardent  BrA'- 
anites,  in  addition  to  their  overwhelming  sorrow, 
were  obliged  to  abstain  from  a  certain  collation, 
in  order  to  learn  that  political  disappointment 
should  never  be  audible — at  least  in  convent  halls. 
During  the  week  the  election  was  the  all-absorb- 
ing topic,  and  to  the  inevitable  question — for 
whom  are  you?  Baby  Cecilia  replied,  to  the  in- 
tense amusement  of  everybody — *T'se  for  Chi- 
cago!" 

Nov.  nth. — Those  especially  interested  in 
yachting  can  easily  imagine  the  great  pleasure 
the  visit  of  Rev.  P.  O'Brien.  St.  John's.  New- 
foundland, afforded  us.  as  his  skill  in  craft  de- 
signing has  evoked  universal  interest.  The  in- 
ventions of  this  reverend  gentleman  are  so  widelv 
known  that  he  has  had  applications  from  build- 
ers of  every  part  of  the  globe.  He  has  spent 
many  years  in  the  study  of  marine  architecture 
and  in  testing  his  invention,  which  is  the  result 
of  steady  application,  for  even  when  a  mere  boy. 
he  took  first  prize  for  models  of  local  craft,  at  an 
exhibition  at  St.  John's. 

Father  O'Brien  is  attached  to  St.  Patrick's 
Church.  St.  John's,  but.  notwithstanding  the 
many  duties  of  his  sacred  calling,  he  has  found 
leisure  to  devote  to  the  development  of  his  the- 


ory ;  and  being  a  designer,  builder,  and  sailor,  he 
has  been  able  to  secure  the  best  results.  He 
claims  there  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  by  the  best 
designers  and  sailors,  and  possesses  the  highest 
testimonials  from  seamen  who  have  seen  his  ex- 
periments. 

The  staff  extends  best  wishes  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  most  sanguine  hopes. 

Xov.  28th. — To-day's  Australian  mail  contains 
an  unusually  delightful  surprise — the  announce- 
ment of  the  arrival  of  another  little  daughter  to 
add  new  brightness  to  the  home  of  the  "Austra- 
lian Duke."  The  staff,  to  whom  everything  con- 
cerning the  "Duke"  is  of  interest,  begs  to  extend 
congratulations.  May  the  Lady  Dorothea's  path 
be  rose-strewn,  and  the  prayers  of  dear  Mother 
Dorothea,  of  the  Sydney  Loretto,  for  whom  she 
is  named,  be  her  protection  through  life. 

Xov.  29th. — Roses  again  !  Glorious  American 
Beauties ! — the  gift  of  Miss  Jacobs.  How  frag- 
rant and  beautiful  they  are  and  what  an  adorn- 
ment! 

Dec.  5th. — The  arrival  of  Mrs.  Altenburg,  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  present  at  Veronica's  First  Commun- 
ion, and  of  Miss  Bessie  O'Brien,  Baltimore,  to 
represent  Mrs.  O'Brien,  who  was  unavoidably 
absent  from  Kathleen's  first  reception  of  our  Di- 
vine Lord.  Mrs.  Reilly.  Mr.  W.  Reilly.  Miss 
Hilda  Reilly  and  Mrs.  Geiger  were  also  present 
to  witness  their  daughters'  happiness. 

Dec.  8th. — -Sadie  Bell's  superb  clusters  of  roses 
— Marechal  Niel.  Jacqueminot,  White  Provence, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Reine  Marie  Henriette. — ^and 
Hyacinths,  making  the  air  redolent  of  summer, 
were  a  joy  to  see,  especially  to  the  dear  recipient. 
They  adorned  the  Altar-Throne  of  our  Divine 
Lord  for  many  days,  exhaling  their  fragrance^at 
his  feet.  ^ 

Dec.  1 1  th. — For  the  second  time  we  were  fa- 
vored with  a  fine  programme  of  music,  magnif- 
icently rendered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson,  in- 
cluding the  following  numbers:  "Sonata  in  D 
major,  op.  12.  No.  i— Beethoven — Piano  apd 
X'iolin.  Piano  Solo — Barcarolle  in  A  minor — Ru- 
binstein. Berceuse — Chopin.  La  Lisonjera 
(The  Flatterer) — ^Chaminade.  Sonata  in  F  ma- 
jor, op.  8 — Grieg." 

As  I  close  my  last  chronicle  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred. I  realize  that  Father  Time  is  fast  reaping 
the  few  remaining  days  of  the  Old  Year,  and  that 
we  are  nearing  the  birth  of  the  New,  whose  mys- 
tic realm  no  eye  can  pierce.    The  Old  Year's  rec- 
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ord  will,  ere  long,  be  closed  and  sealed,  and  its 
joys  and  sorrows  slumber  with  the  things  that 
were.  Soon  shall  the  Recording  Angel  trace  upon 
the  yet  unsullied  page  of  the  coming  year  each 
word  and  deed  and  thought  of  ours.  Oh,  may 
we  so  live  that  naught  but  pure  and  holy  things 
be  written  there ! 

Berenice  Golden. 


The  New  Year  holds  his  torch  aloft,  emblem- 
atic of  the  light  knowledge  and  religion  should 
shed  over  the  world.  Each  mind  should  thus  en- 
deavor to  hold  a  torch  of  usefulness  aloft  while 
this  year  is  passing  away. 

If  we  endeavor  to  divest  ourselves  of  our  con- 
ceited prejudice  that  we  are  the  first  women  pos- 
sessed of  activity,  we  shall  find  that  our  grand- 
mothers were  by  no  means  the  nonentities  we  like 
to  imagine  them.  The  first  satire  in  English, 
"The  Steele  Glass"  (written  in  1576,  by  Gas- 
coigne),  was  directed  against  "the  New  Woman," 
so,  even  as  far  back  as  the  i6th  century,  the  "New 
Woman"  was  a  disturbing  element,  and  was 
claiming  her  "rights" — or  whatever  they  were 
called  at  that  period. 


But  few  men  can  resist  the  temptation  to  swal- 
low undeserved  praise. 

When  pride  heads  the  procession  poverty  al- 
ways brings  up  the  rear. 

If  love  be  true  it  must  labor ;  where  labor  is  re- 
fused there  is  no  true  love. 

T.  V.  DICKINSON, 

Post>Office  Building, 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y, 

Ricli  Jewelry.   Solid  Silver. 
Watches.  Diamonds.  Silver  Novelties. 


REPAIRING    IN    ALL    ITS    BRANCHES. 

Fine  Watch  and  Jewelry  work 
has  my  personal  attention.   .    . 


TAKE  THE  YELLOW  CAR 

throiigrli  Buffalo's  busiest 
thoroughfare,  the  Tona- 
waiidas,  and  Picturesque 
La  Salle  .  . 


Connecting     at    Niagara    Palls 
with  the    .     .     . 

"CANADIAN^^ 

SCENIC  KOUTi:" 

for  Chippewa,  Dufferiu  Islands, 
Whirlpool  and  Queenston. 

LOCKPORT  and  return, 


from  Kutt'al  ,     - 
from  ^'iagara  Falls, 


60c 
76c 


Saturday  and  Sunday,  HOc 


J.  E.  STEPHENSON, 

Pass.  Agent, 
182  Main] St.,  Buffalo. 
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Earth's   noblest  thing — a  wonnian    perfected. 
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NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT.,  APRIL,  1901. 


No.  2. 


B  Xeaen^  ot  tbe  palm. 

♦fp^OW  beautifully  the  day  had  dawned  on  Je- 
■■•/  rusalem !  The  sun  had  stolen  up  from 
behind  the  eastern  hills,  lighting  up  the  dark 
places  of  the  night  and  warming  the  cool  breezes 
that  blow  from  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  making  all 
things  in  the  city  look  bright  and  resplendent  as 
though  God  Himself  had  smiled  on  it. 

But  now  the  clouds  hang  heavy  in  the  west ;  the 
wind  moans  and  sighs  through  the  palm-trees  as 
they  bend  and  sway  trying  to  escape  from  its 
wrath.  Where  the  skies  had  been  brightest  blue 
in  the  morning,  now  there  can  be  seen  only  deep- 
est purple  gradually  turning  into  black.  Nature 
seems  sullen  and  angry  and  bears  the  mien  of  one 
who  has  seen  a  dreadful  crime  committed  before 
his  eyes,  which  he  must  needs  punish  with  his 
darkest  frown  and  most  terrible  threatening.  The 
excited  populace,  which  issued  from  the  gates  of 
the  city  but  a  few  hours  ago  with  the  Son  of  God 
before  their  blinded  eyes,  and  the  words  of  igno- 
minious death  to  their  King  on  their  lips,  stand 
now  looking  in  despairing  consternation  at  the 
darkness  that  is  fast  surrounding  them.  .  As  light- 
ning issues  from  one  of  the  blackest  clouds, 
shrieks  of  terror  go  up  from  the  people.  Some 
turn  toward  the  Temple  and,  on  bended  knee  and 
in  heartrending  tones,  implore  the  God  of  their 
fathers  to  deliver  them  from  His  impending 
wrath ;  others  are  filled  with  the  awful  thought 
that  they  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  Israel,  that 
He  Who  hangs  on  the  Cross  of  Golgotha  is  no 
other  than  the  God  of  the  earth  that  groans  and 
of  the  heavens  that  weep.  Mothers  search  with 
breaking  hearts  for  sons  and  daughters,  separa- 
ted from  them  during  the  disorderly  exit  from  the 
city ;  children  cling  to  those  nearest  them  and  look 
wistfully  into  the  strange  faces,  hoping  to  find 
their  kinsfolk. 


Only  one  little  child  seems  unmindful  of  what 
is  going  on  about  her.  She  has  been  jostled 
against,  she  has  been  bruised  and  made  sore,  her 
little  feet,  weary  and  blood-stained,  almost  refuse 
to  carry  her  farther.  Her  dress  of  some  rich 
white  Eastern  texture  is  soiled  and  worn :  every- 
thing in  the  child's  appearance  betokens  neglect. 
Evidently  she  belongs  not  to  the  Jewish  race,  for 
her  hair,  though  it  is  soft  and  brown,  has  a  touch 
of  color  that  only  a  tropical  sun  could  give  to  it. 
Her  eyes,  dark  and  deep  and  sometimes  mild  as 
those  of  Judea's  fair  daughters,  are  full  of  a 
strange  light.  Mayhap  she  is  from  Alexandria  or 
from  some  spot  beyond  the  desert,  for  it  is  the 
feast  of  the  Passover  and  many  strange  faces  can 
be  seen  and  many  strange  voices  heard  in  Jeru- 
salem. 

Since  the  day  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  made 
His  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  where  the  chil- 
dren proclaimed  Him  King,  she  had  been  wander- 
ing through  the  gardens  and  public  places  trying 
to  get  glimpses  of  the  Divine  countenance  that 
had  so  powerfully  attracted  her,  to  hear  the  magic 
words  that  fell  from  His  lips,  or  touch  the  hem  of 
His  seamless  robe.  She  had  lost  Him  several 
times,  and  the  night  He  was  imprisoned  she  near- 
ly broke  her  little  heart  at  the  thought  that  she 
might  never  see  Him  again.  The  next  day,  hear- 
ing cries  around  the  Judgment  Seat  of  Pilate,  she 
pushed  forward  through  the  multitude,  striving 
with  all  her  childish  might  to  console  Him  by 
showing  Him  the  palm  branch  she  had  carefully 
treasured  since  the  day  she  had  first  become  one 
of  His  followers. 

Let  us  believe  that  the  Savior  to  Whom  that 
innocent  heart  was  known,  was  indeed  consoled. 
He  may  have  thought  of  the  white-robed  thou- 
sands by  the  Jasper  sea  in  the  New  Jerusalem, 
singing   the   glorious  Alleluia  and  bearing  their 
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branches  of  fadeless  olive-emblems  of  eternal  vic- 
tory. Faithfully  she  had  followed  in  His  steps 
until  now,  and  the  crowd  having  dispersed/  she 
finds  herself  alone  at  the  foot  of  Calvary.  The 
darkness  stealing  over,  the  land  hides  from  her 
tear-dimmed  gaze  Him  whom  she  loved  so  dear- 
ly. Many  times  she  tried  to  ascend  the  Mount, 
but  each  time  with  less  success.  At  last  the  long- 
suffering  body,  worn  out  with  the  strain  put  upon 
its  powers,  succumbs,  unable  to  do  the  work  the 
soul  would  impose  upon  it. 

She  falls  at  last  and,  in  spite  of  her  desire  to  go 
farther  and  higher,  she  realizes  that  unless  she 
rests,  she  will  never  again  behold  her  Crucified 
Love.  So  pressing  her  wilted  palm  closer  to  her 
heart,  she  falls  asleep  thinking  that  in  the  morn- 
ing she  will  go  all  the  way  up  the  Mount  and 
atone  for  her  night's  absence.  It  is  the  dawn  of 
the  third  day  on  which  the  Temple  is  to  be  re- 
built. 

Besides  the  Disciples  and  Apostles  of  Jesus, 
only  a  few  in  the  great  city  remember  the  words 
of  the  Redeemer:  On  the  third  day  I  shall  rise 
again — but  Magdalen  had  not  forgotten.  Early 
in  the  morning  she  comes  to  search  for  her  Mas- 
ter. In  her  haste  to  meet  Him  and  in  her  terrible 
loneliness  on  finding  that  the  tomb  is  empty — He 
is  not  there — she  does  not  notice  a  little  figure 
stretched  beside  the  rock-hewn  sepulchre.  But 
the  other  Mary  whose  love  does  not  burn  so  fierce- 
ly that  it  excludes  the  thought  of  all  else,  bends 
gently  over  the  little  form,  expecting  to  find  a 
sleeping  beggar-babe,  but  it  is  the  Eastern  child, 
the  little  Gentile.  The  palm  branch  was  still 
clasped  tightly  in  her  hand  and  her  pure  soul  was 
with  its  Creator,  while  in  the  lifeless  heart  there 
still  lingered  the  echoes  of  her  "Hosanna  to  the 
Son  of  David !" 


I  take  it  to  be  a  principal  rule  of  life  not  to  be 
too  much  addicted  to  one  thing. 

Illusion  lends  its  force  to  hide  the  values  of 
present  time.  Who  is  he  who  does  not  always 
find  himself  doing  something  less  than  his  best 
task?  Ah!  poor  dupe,  will  you  never  slip  out  of 
the  web  of  the  master  juggler — never  learn  that, 
as  soon  as  the  irrecoverable  years  have  woven 
their  blue  glory  between  today  and  us,  these  pass- 
ing hours  shall  glitter  and  draw  us,  as  the  wild- 
est romance  and  the  homes  of  beauty  and  poetry  ? 
How  difficult  to  deal  erect  with  them ! 


Institute  ot  tbc  3Blcsec^  Diratn  Ob^x^ 
^  (^Ecclesiastical  XTitle   ot  Xoretto 
I      "iiuns)   JSurabausen,    Bavaria. 
youn^e^  bi?  t>elena  Cates* 
^,^  bp,  1683. 

^T'O  Helena  Catesby,  who  attached  herself  in- 
Vv  separably  to  Mary  Ward,  when  a  child  of 
nine  years  old,  the  great  work  of  this  new  founda- 
tion was  reserved  by  the  Providence  of  God. 

In  the  year  1680,  one  of  the  Religious,  Philippa 
Baumfelderin,  who  had  been  six  years  in  the  In- 
stitute, received  an  urgent  entreaty  from  her  dy- 
ing brother  at  Burghausen,  to  come  and  visit  him 
on  his  death-bed,  having  no  other  near  relative 
living.  Helena  Catesby,  then  Superior  at  Augs- 
burg, was  sent  with  Philippa.  This  visit  had  re- 
markable results.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  so  impressed  by  the  Religious  when  attend- 
ing Herr  Baumfelder's  funeral,  and  by  all  they 
then  heard  of  their  work  at  Munich  and  Augsburg, 
that  they  invited  them  to  come  and  found  there. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  buy  the  house  which  Philippa's  brother  had  left 
to  the  parish  church,  by  adding  to  the  sum  he  had 
bequeathed  to  his  sister.  The  public  protection 
and  sanction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  were 
obtained,  and,  in  1683,  Helena  and  Philippa,  ac- 
companied by  five  Religious  from  Munich,  went 
to  settle  at  Burghausen.  The  Capuchin  and  Jesuit 
Fathers  there  welcomed  them  gladly,  and  assisted 
them  in  their  spiritual  needs.  An  interesting 
manuscript  chronicle  exists  of  the  principal  cur- 
rent events  of  the  house  from  the  day  of  their  ar- 
rival. It  tells  of  many  difficulties  which  beset 
Helena  in  establishing  the  convent,  which  needed 
a  great  and  undaunted  soul  such  as  her  own  to 
meet.  Among  these  was  the  great  lack  of  money 
which,  for  many  years  continualh^  pressed  upon 
her.  Indeed,  there  was  none  ready  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  house  itself,  but  the  Providence  of 
God  brought  her  speedy  assistance,  for  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Dormer,  wrote  to  her  from  England  to  find 
some  investment  in  Germany  for  one  thousand 
florins,  which  she  wished  to  place  out  at  interest. 
This  was  exactly  the  sum  required,  and  Helena 
at  once  completed  the  purchase.  Her  sister  subse- 
quently made  her  a  gift  of  the  money. 

She  had,  however,  to  seek  in  all  directions  for 
means  to  support  the  house,  to  journey  sometimes 
to  and  fro  to  Munich  to  obtain  audiences  of  the 
Elector  Max  Emanuel  for  this  purpose,  and  to 
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Salzburg  and  elsewhere  to  the  Archbishop:  and 
after  all  the  promised  help  was  not  always  given. 
The  houses  of  Munich  and  Augsburg  assisted  her 
as  far  as  they  could,  but  had  their  own  difficulties 
to  contend  with. 

The  chapel  of  the  house  was  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Guardian  Angels,  to  whom  Helena,  like 
Mary  Ward,  had  a  special  devotion.  Her  next 
work  was  to  obtain  permission  to  keep  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  the  chapel.  This  cost  many  years  of 
prayer  and  labor  and  penance  to  effect,  for  the 
favor  had  to  be  asked  for  at  Rome,  and  was  then 
but  rarely  granted,  'the  community  fasted  for  a 
year  every  Tuesday,  and  offered  prayers  and 
many  mortifications  in  honor  of  those  saints  who 
had  the  greatest  love  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament; 
and  particularly  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  in 
whose  intercession  Helena  placed  great  confi- 
dence. The  Benedictine  Fathers  at  Lerchenfeld 
interested  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  community, 
and  made  the  application  for  them  both  at  Salz- 
burg and  to  the  Holy  See,  and  it  was  to  them  that 
Helena  was  indebted  for  the  favorable  answer 
finally  received.  But  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1693  that  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  placed  in 
the  tabernacle,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  household, 
and  above  all,  of  Helena  herself.  During  these 
events  the  community  had  greatly  increased.  The 
schools  also  were  in  excellent  repute,  and  not  only 
the  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  Burghausen, 
but  those  from  other  parts  of  Bavaria,  and  from 
Austria  also,  flocked  to  them  to  partake  of  the  un- 
usual advantages  which  they  offered.  These  ad- 
vantages were  of  a  very  important  kind. 

The  education  given  by  the  English  Ladies — 
die  Englische  Fr'dulein — as  the  Religious  were 
called,  to  their  pupils  in  the  houses  of  the  Insti- 
tute, was  of  a  very  unusual  excellence.  There  are 
no  records  left  of  the  exact  course  of  instruction 
which  they  adopted  in  their  schools,  but  the  short 
hves  preserved  of  many  of  their  members  who 
had  been  brought  up  by  them  give  ample  proof  of 
the  solid  nature  of  the  learning,  which  they  had 
received.  They  were  taught  Latin,  German, 
French,  English,  and  Italian,  and  this  not  as  a 
smattering  only,  but  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak,  read, 
and  write  in  each  language,  and  also  to  study 
good  authors  in  each.  They  were  also  instructed 
in  a  variety  of  general  knowledge,  music,  paint- 
ing, and  embroidery.  But  beyond  all  these  men- 
tal acquirements  were  the  careful  culture  and 
training  of  each  mind  and  character,  so  that  the 
best  of  the  powers  which  God  had  bestowed  on 


both  were  brought  forth  and  perfected  to  the  ut- 
most. Habits  of  self-control  and  self-government 
were  instilled  and  made  strong  in  them,  and  above 
all,  they  were  instructed  in  the  fear  and  love  of 
God,  which  were  made  acceptable  to  the  pupils 
by  the  holy  lives  which  they  admired  in  their 
teachers.  The  admirable  characters  and  qualifi- 
cations of  numerous  members  of  the  Institute  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  who 
received  this  education,  tell  sufficiently  of  its 
worth.  The  works  they  accomplished,  and  the  in- 
ercourse  into  which  these  works  brought  them 
with  some  of  the  most  eminent  personages  of 
their  time,  who  entertained  for  them  a  high  es- 
teem and  veneration,  also  bear  witness  to  the 
value  of  their  early  training. 

Helena's  life  did  not  belie  the  promise  of  her 
childhood  when  she  lived  with  Mary  Ward.  She 
is  said  to  have  had  some  of  that  personal  charm 
of  manner,  the  power  in  conversation  of  attract- 
ing and  winning  others,  which  Mary  possessed. 
In  one  of  her  Spiritual  Exercises  she  wrote :  "See- 
ing that  Christ  did  by  His  Divine  looks  draw  and 
allure  hearts,  I  begged  the  grace  also  to  draw,  not 
to  myself,  but  to  Him  alone,  that  I  may  in  some 
small  manner  say :  Qui  vident  me  gloriiicent  Te." 
These  aided  Helena  greatly  in  the  difficult  work 
of  her  foundation.  But  she  had  also  another 
means  of  help  far  more  powerful.  It  was  cur- 
rently believed  of  her,  that  she  got  by  her  prayers 
all  she  asked,  so  that  every  one  hjid  the  utmost 
confidence  in  asking  them.  Her  virtues,  which 
were  of  the  highest  order,  justified  this  confidence. 
Her  life  was  one  of  austerity  and  penance,  so  that 
her  companions  said  they  were  like  a  pastime  to 
her.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  that,  having 
heard  that  she  was  called  "the  Fraulein  with  the 
beautiful  hands,"  she  dipped  them  in  lime  at  great 
cost  of  suffering  to  herself  and  defaced  them  per- 
manently. The  love  she  had  for  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament caused  her  to  spend  six  or  seven  hours 
daily  kneeling  before  the  Tabernacle  in  prayer, 
even  in  the  intense  cold  of  winter,  in  spite  of  her 
many  avocations,  and  this  even  in  old  age,  when 
worn  with  bodily  infirmities  and  illness.  There 
remain  several  volumes  of  manuscript  prayers  in 
her  handwriting,  which  show  the  spiritual  beauty 
of  her  soul  and  what  her  intercourse  with  God 
had  been.  There  are  particular  prayers  for  the 
time  of  her  death.  She  places  each  hour  of  the 
day  and  each  month  of  the  year  under  the  protec- 
tion of  some  saint,  to  obtain  her  some  special 
grace  should  she  die  at  that  time.     She  died  in 
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1701,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  to  the  great  grief  of 
those  she  governed. 

There  is  a  curious  pedigree  emblazoned  with 
coats  of  arms  on  a  roll  of  wide  parchments,  thirty 
or  forty  feet  in  length,  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  Herald's  College,  still  preserved  in  the  Insti- 
tute House  at  Burghausen.  It  was  brought  to 
Bavaria  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago, 
by  Helena  Catesby's  nephew,  and  is  very  volumi- 
nous, tracing  the  Catesby  family  very  minutely 
through  all  its  numerous  noble  and  even  royal 
branches  and  alliances,  through  twenty  descents 
from  the  Conqueror  to  James  I. 


XTbe  pan*Bmerican  J6ipo8itlon. 

^^  HE  subject  is  so  vast  in  its  scope,  so  far- 
Vv  reaching  in  its  effect,  so  remarkable  from 
its  constructive  and  commercial  side,  and  its  suc- 
ce.:S  from  the  artistic  standpoint  such  a  foregone 
conclusion,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
condense  into  a  few  magazine  pages,  a  description 
that  will  do  even  poor  justice  to  the  wonderful 
results  attained  by  the  Pan-American  people. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  Exposition 
will  surpass  in  artistic  beauty  any  previous  ex- 
position the  world  has  ever  seen,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Pan-American  officials  have  had  all  pre- 
vious expositions  in  mind,  and  have  been  able  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls  into  which  the  others  have  stum- 
bled. The  dead  white  which  proved  so  glaring, 
so  inartistic,  so  hurtful  to  the  eyes  at  our  former 
great  exposition  is  not  here  in  evidence.  Instead, 
we  have  a  wealth  of  softly-toned  colors ;  colors 
that  produce  an  agreeable  effect  upon  the  eye  and 
warm  the  sympathies  into  accord  with  them. 
That  touch  of  nature  that  has  made  the  whole 
world  kin,  is  nowhere  more  forcibly  emphasized 
than  in  our  love  of  color.  Whether  we  be  artists 
or  artisans ;  whether  we  rhapsodize  over  the  beau- 
ties which  the  highest  in  art  has  achieved,  or 
whether  we  stand  dumb,  in  reverend  awe  before 
the  beauties  of  the  Great  Master,  it  matters  not, 
as  beauty  in  whatever  form  appeals  to  all,  and  He 
who  "doeth  all  things  well"  gave  us  the  blue  skies 
and  bluer  lakes,  the  golden  sunrise  and  crimson 
sunsets,  and  touched  flower  and  foliage  with  the 
wealth  of  colors  that  charm  the  eye,  and  so  long 
as  man  follows  humbly  the  laws  that  hold  on 
nature's  canvas  he  does  not  err,  but  let  him  at- 
tempt to  improve  upon  the  Master's  design  and 
the  human  heart  rebels  and  cries  out  against  his 
bad  art. 


This  apparent  digression  from  the  subject  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  Rainbow 
readers  who  visit  the  Exposition  to  question  and 
compare.  We  Americans  are  so  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  commercialism  that  we 
want  our  money's  worth  whether  it  be  in  pleasure 
or  a  commodity  that  we  may  handle,  and  if  I  suc- 
ceed in  pointing  out  a  few  of  the  bewildering 
number  of  attractions  that  should  receive  marked 
attention  from  visitors,  especially  the  womenkind, 
this  article  will  have  accomplished  its  purpose. 

Some  General  Attractions. 

A  bird's  eye  view  of  the  grovuids  gives  little  in- 
formation except  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  univer- 
sal symmetry  carried  out  in  arrangement  of  build- 
ings, miniature  parks  and  lakes,  but  the  beauty 
of  the  architectural  features,  the  imposing  gran- 
deur of  the  separate  buildings  and  the  magnif- 
icence of  the  completed  whole,  cannot  be  por- 
trayed by  pen  or  picture. 

As  one  enters^  the  grounds  from  the  north  of 
the  lake  he  passes  between  ornamental  columns 
which  surround  the  Forecourt.  To  the  east  of  this 
are  the  state  and  foreign  buildings,  also  the  build- 
ings for  ordnance  displays.  To  the  west  of  the 
court  are  the  out-of-doors  horticultural  displays 
and  the  Woman's  Building.  Mirror  Lakes  and 
the  Triumphal  Bridge,  surmounted  by  the  gra- 
cious statue,  Hospitality,  are  near  at  hand,  and 
crossing  the  bridge  you  come  upon  the  wide  Es- 
jiianade  which  is  enclosed  at  the  western  end  by 
tlie  Horticulture,  Mines  and  Graphic  Arts  Build- 
mgs,  while  the  eastern  end  is  closed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Buildings. 

The  Court  of  Fountains  and  Temple  of  Music 
are  the  attractions  toward  the  north,  while  the 
Cypress  Court  and  Court  of  Lilies  opening  into 
the  Esplanade  invite  the  visitors  to  rest  and  ro- 
niance  within  their  magic  influence. 

The  Temple  of  Music. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
name  any  one  building  around  which  the  chief  in- 
terest of  the  visitors  would  center,  yet  it  may  be 
stated  as  something  more  than  a  conjecture  that  a 
la'ge  share  of  interest  will  be  concentrated  upon 
the  Temple  of  Music  and  the  Art  Gallery.  In  its 
arcn'lecture  the  Temple  of  Music  is  Spanish  Re- 
naissance in  treatment,  octagonal  in  form  and 
with  pavilions  at  the  corners.  The  interior  is  par- 
ticularly fine  in  its  sculpture  and  color  scheme, 
while  the  exterior  is  ornate  in  groups  of  statuary 
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designed  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  building. 
The  dome,  which  is  rich  in  golden  tints,  gives  an 
imposing  finish  to  the  structure.  Star-shaped 
windows  in  the  drum  of  the  dome  admit  abundant 
and  softly-tinted  light  to  the  large  auditorium, 
which  will  seat  1,200  persons,  and  with  the  addi- 
tional seating  capacity  afforded  in  the  balconies 
fully  2,000  persons  can  be  accommodated.  The 
decorations  of  the  interior  will  illustrate  such 
subjects  as  the  grand  divisions  of  Music,  Oratorio, 
Grand  Opera.  Symphonic  Music,  etc.  The  sculp- 
ture, by  some  of  the  most  noted  sculptors  in  Amer- 
ica, is  typical  of  religious,  gay  and  heroic  music. 
One  particularly  striking  group  is  that  of  Reli- 
gious Music,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
great  organ  which  has  been  built  for  the  Temple 
of  Music  by  Emmons  Howard  &  Son,  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,  will  attract  all  music  lovers.  Organ  re- 
citals will  be  given  each  day  during  the  Exposi- 
tion by  the  leading  organists  of  the  United  States. 
The  Woman's  Building  will  be  of  general  in- 
terest to  the  magazine  readers,  and  already  its 
wide  verandas  have  an  hospitable  appearance  and 
its  Queen  Anne  architecture  is  particularly  attrac- 
tive. 

The  Art  G.ali.kry  and  Electric  Tower. 

The  Art  Gallery  will  be  rich  with  the  best 
efforts  of  American  painters,  and  will  be  the  first 
public  acknowledgment  and  encouragement  on 
such  a  magnificent  scale  ever  offered  to  our  home 
artists,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  a  general  and  just 
recognition  of  home  genius.  Such  an  outcome  of 
the  Pan-American  exhibit  is  to  be  devoutly 
wished.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  find  myself  unable 
to  name  any  of  the  special  groups,  or  individual 
pictures  of  merit,  that  will  be  exhibited,  but  all 
these  have  yet  to  pass  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion— which  takes  place  early  in  -npril — before 
being  entered. 

As  a  spectacular  entertainment  as  well  as  for 
the  portrayal  of  the  wonderful  strides  made  in  the 
electrical  field  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  sky-scraping  Electric  Tower  has  no 
rival.  Its  immense  height  and  graceful  lines  at- 
tract the  attention  during  the  day :  but  when  the 
powerful  energy  of  the  dynamos  of  Niagara  have 
transmitted  life  into  the  thousands  of  bulbs  that 
will  gleam  upon  its  walls,  and  have  transformed 
as  by  magic  the  flowing,  gushing  fountains  be- 
neath into  gorgeous  colors  of  rainbow  tints,  and 
turned  every  drop  of  water  into  a  sparkling  gem, 
the  magnificent  spectacle  will  stand  unrivaled  in 


beauty  and  will  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
made  by  hands  of  men.  And  from  the  highest 
point  of  this  tower  the  powerful  searchlight  will 
pierce  the  gloom  for  fifty  miles  around.  Those 
who  recall  the  searchlight  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
'93.  will  remember  the  strangely  weird  effect  of 
the  great  white  light  when  seen  for  the  first  time, 
when  the  very  air  seemed  pulsating,  and  a  hushed 
awe  fell  upon  the  thousands  of  upturned  faces  as 
the  dark  night  was  suddenly  transformed  into  a 
strangely  white-lighted  day.  One  of  the  particu- 
larly interesting  features  of  this  greater  search- 
light, will  be  the  fact  that  the  very  power  which 
furnishes  it  life,  is  the  same  Niagara  Falls  whose 
great  ascending  clouds  of  spray  will  nightly 
gleam  and  catch  iridescent  colors  from  its  own 
force  cast  back  upon  it  from  twenty  miles  away. 

Sculpture  at  the  Exposition. 

No  exposition  in  the  past  has  been  so  elaborate- 
ly embellished  with  statuary  as  will  be  the  Pan- 
American.  Both  buildings  and  grounds  will  be 
profusely  adorned  with  the  most  artistic  creations 
from  the  hands  of  the  best-known  sculptors  on 
the  American  continent.  Speaking  of  sculpture 
brings  to  mind  one  special  piece  that  will  be 
shown  at  the  Exposition  to  the  delight  of  art  lov- 
ers. It  is  a  large  figure  of  Christ,  mild,  benign- 
looking  and  God-like,  the  work  of  Samuel  J.  Kit- 
son  of  Boston.  This  work  when  exhibited  at  the 
recent  Omaha  Exposition,  was  accorded  such  uni- 
versal praise  that  the  room  wherein  it  was  shown 
was  named  from  it  '"The  Christ  Room."  This 
same  artist  has  a  bust  of  the  "Madonna  of  the 
Annunciation,''  which  is  surpassingly  beautiful  in 
conception  and  finish. 

Some  of  the  finest  conceptions  of  the  sculptors 
engaged  in  the  work  for  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition will  be  seen  in  the  Esplanade.  At  the  west- 
ern end  the  fountains  have  sculpture  illustrating 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  buildings  in  that 
portion  of  the  grounds  devoted  to  Mines  and  Min- 
ing, Horticulture,  etc.  The  "Fountain  of  Nature" 
will  be  the  main  fountain  of  this  group  and  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  various  groups.  Other 
groups  illustrate  such  subjects  as  "Mineral 
Wealth,"  "Floral"  and  "Animal  Wealth.''  The 
one  entitled  "Mineral  Wealth"  is  a  striking  crea- 
tion by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Niehaus.  Another  figure 
shown  is  that  of  a  "Torch  Bearer,"  which  is  beau- 
tifully executed  by  Mr.  Philip  Martiny  for  one  of 
the  niches  in  the  Electric  Tower.  Still  another 
masterful  conception  shown  is  that  of  "The  Horse 
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Trainer"  by  Frederic  G.  Roth.  Another  strong 
group  shows  figures  of  "Buffaloes  Resting"  and 
is  also  by  Mr.  Roth.  These  two  subjects  are  for 
the  ornamentation  of  the  entrance  to  the  Live 
Stock  Division  of  the  Exposition. 

The  Beautiful,  Dreamy  Orient. 

Turning  from  the  evidences  of  modern  prog- 
ress, from  the  latest  invention  of  later  day  genius, 
the  visitor  to  the  Exposition  may  pass  beyond  the 
gates  of  the  "Beautiful  Orient,"  and  in  that  mo- 
ment leave  behind  her  all  trace  of  fair  America. 

Here  she  will  find  herself  in  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople, so  realistic  that  even  the  scavenger 
dogs  brush  past  her.  The  black-eyed  Turks  and 
Persians  will  move  about  in  native  costume,  and 
one  may  pause  at  a  picture  of  Algerian  life  or  pass 
on  through  scenes  from  Egypt,  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
into  a  veritable  Bedouin  encampment.  The  sandy 
desert,  the  oasis  and  palms,  the  gleaming  minarets 
and  strange  tongue,  transplant  one  to  the  Soudan, 
and  it  will  be  with  reluctant  feet  that  the  visitor 
leaves  the  Orient  behind  her. 

One  of  the  attractions  on  the  Midway  will  be  a 
southern  plantation  containing  the  original  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  This  old  cabin  is  the  property  of 
the  Shelby  family  of  Kentucky  and  is  loaned  for 
the  Exposition.  It  is  intended  to  give  a  true  pic- 
ture of  southern  life  under  the  old  regime.  Hap- 
py, careless  negroes  will  sing  their  old-time  songs, 
and  people,  some  curious,  some  sad,  will  look 
upon  a  representation  of  one  phase  of  American 
life  that  has  become  but  a  picture  and  is  fast  be- 
coming but  a  memory. 

And  who  will  not  welcome  Old  Nuremburg 
with  its  quaint  architecture  and  street  scenes ;  the 
old  Town  Hall  and  Church  of  St.  Sebald  ?  This 
will  be  one  of  the  very  many  attractions  on  the 
Midway. 

It  Is  All-American. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  Horti- 
cultural, Mining,  and  the  numerous  other  build- 
ings of  the  great  Pan-American  Exposition  for 
the  reason  that  the  subject  is  an  impossible  one  to 
cover  in  many  articles,  and  cannot  be  touched 
upon  in  one.  In  a  sense,  all  expositions  show  a 
great  similarity  to  each  other.  That  is,  we  expect 
to  find  in  them  the  latest  developments  in  all  the 
arts,  industries  and  sciences,  but  the  deep  interest 
which  will  be  centered  in  the  Buffalo  Exposition 
will  not  be  called  forth  from  the  fact  alone  that 
it  surpasses  in  beauty  all  previous  attempts  in  that 


direction,  and  in  magnitude  touches  upon  the 
great  World's  Fair,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  is  all 
American  and  as  such  appeals  to  every  American 
heart. 

It  is  with  a  thrill  of  honest,  praiseworthy  pride 
that  we  point  to  the  Exposition  as  being  purely 
American  in  inception,  scope,  purpose  and  devel- 
opment. American  in  management,  in  exhibits 
and  in  arts ;  a  magnificent  American  enterprise 
upheld  and  upbuilded  by  a  great,  free,  liberty- 
loving,  progressive  American  spirit.  And  as  such 
it  emphasizes  the  truth  that  Americans  love  the 
arts  of  peace  better  than  the  brutal  arts  of  war; 
the  arts  of  progression  better  than  the  arts  of  con- 
quest ;  the  arts  of  universal  development  better 
than  the  arts  of  selfish  imperialism. 

The  recent  Spanish-American  unpleasantness 
proved  that  there  was  no  longer  a  north  and  a 
south  in  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  and  this 
great  Pan-American  Exposition  will  give  unde- 
niable evidence  that  there  is  but  one  people  in 
America,  and  that  the  farthest  snowy  lands  of  the 
north  reach  arms  to 

"That  far  land,  farther  than  Yucatan, 
Hondurian  height,  or  Mahogany  steep. 

Where  the  great  sea,  hollowed  by  the  hand  of  man 
Hears  deep  come  calling  across  to  deep ; 

Where  the  great  seas  follow  in  the  grooves  of  men 

Down  under  the  bastions  of  Darien : 

"To  that  land  of  the  wonderful  sun  and  weather. 
With  green  under  foot  and  with  gold  overhead. 
Where   the   spent   sun   flames,   and   you   wonder 
whether 
'Tis  an  isle  of  fire  in  the  foamy  bed : 
Where  two  Americas  are  welded  together 

Bv  the  great  Forge-master    with    his    flames 
blood  red." 

Florence  Liltjan  Holmes. 


Next  to  the  originator  of  a  good  sentence  is  the 
first  quoter  of  it.  Many  will  read  the  book  before 
one  thinks  of  quoting  a  passage.  As  soon  as  he 
has  done  this,  that  line  will  be  quoted  east  and 
west.  Then  there  are  great  ways  of  borrowing. 
Genius  borrows  nobly.  When  Shakespeare  is 
charged  with  debts  to  his  authors,  Landor  re- 
plies :  "Yet  he  was  more  original  than  his  orig- 
inals. He  breathed  upon  dead  bodies  and 
brought  them  into  life." 
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Cbarles  Dlchens. 

'^^^HERE  are  fashions  in  fiction,  as  in  fans. 
^^  Popular  opinion  see-saws  from  romance  to 
realism  and  back  again,  but  there  are  some  whose 
place  is  set  high  above  such  changes ;  and  whose 
laurel  crown  is  unstirred  by  the  fleeting  breath  of 
popular  criticism. 

Other  writers  are  discussed,  and  criticised,  and 
weighed,  and  found  wanting,  deposed  from  their 
thrones  and  sometimes  restored  to  them  again,  a 
little  the  worse  for  wear ;  but  for  Charles  Dickens 
there  is  no  such  fortune  to  fear.  His  place  is  se- 
cure ;  and  that  place  is  in  our  hearts.  Others 
among  our  great  ones  are  admired  ;  but  it  is  Dick- 
ens who  is  loved,  and  loved  by  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  You  find  Dickens  in  the  boudoir 
of  the  duchess,  and  on  the  shelves  of  the  work- 
ingman's  library ;  in  the  study  of  the  author,  and 
under  the  pillow  of  the  schoolboy.  His  books  are 
the  perennial  birthday  present.  They  make  the 
tour  of  the  world  in  the  cabin  of  the  merchant 
captain.  They  soothe  the  pain  and  weariness  of 
the  sick  room.  Long  ago.  when  one  was  tired, of 
play,  one  took  a  volume  of  Dickens  up  into  the 
apple  tree,  or  out  into  the  meadow,  and  nowadays 
when  one  is  tired  of  work,  it  is  Dickens  who 
makes  the  easy-chair  easier,  and  the  rest  more 
restful. 

And  not  only  to  those  who  read  his  works  in 
English  is  Dickens  a  delight.  His  novels  have 
been  translated  into  every  European  language. 
Indeed,  one  hears  that  there  is  a  Chinese  version 
of  "David  Copperfield,"  and  that  the  Kaffir  in  his 
Kraal  blesses  the  pathos  and  humor  of  the  "Old 
Curiosity  Shop." 

And  the  secret  of  this  triumph  is  the  open  se- 
cret of  genius — genius  of  the  splendid  sort.  The 
genius  of  Burns,  of  Shakespeare,  of  Tennyson. 
Such  genius  means  the  transcendent  development . 
of  many  rare  attributes.  Insight — in  the  deepest 
meaning  of  the  word — the  insight  that  can  pierce 
through  the  changing  manifestations  of  imper- 
manent evil  to  the  sure  foundation  of  lasting  good 
— this  Dickens  had.  To  him  nothing  was  com- 
mon or  imclean — he  saw  the  ideal  in  all  men.  even 
in  the  most  degraded — and  especially  in  his  later 
works,  he  showed  plainly  what  he  saw. 

This  rare  quality  of  insight  or  sympathy,  and 
the  courage  which  never  hesitated  to  express  it 
are  what  endear  him  to  us — more  even  than  his 
variety  of  descriptive  power — his  dramatic  force, 
his  humor,  his  pathos,  and  his  delightful  literary 
stvle. 


The  childhood  of  Dickens,  passed  as  it  was,  in 
poverty  and  obscurity,  probably  strengthened  that 
peculiar  note  of  his  for  which  we  love  him.  His 
work  was  the  result  of  personal  experience ;  he 
wrote  of  what  he  knew,  unlike  some  of  our  mod- 
ern story  tellers,  who  write  of  the  East  from  the 
West,  and  pretend  to  understand  London  after  an 
afternoon  in  Whitechapel. 

The  "Sketches  by  Boz"  first  brought  him  into 
notice.  The  name  "Boa"  was  the  pet  name  of  one 
of  his  younger  brothers,  whom  Dickens  had 
"dubbed  Moses,  in  honor  of  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field :  which  being  facetiously  pronounced  through 
the  nose  became  Boses,  and  being  shortened  be- 
came Boz.  "This,"  the  great  man  goes  on  to  say, 
"was  a  very  famifiar  household  word  to  me,  long 
before  I  was  an  author,  and  so  I  came  to  adopt  it." 

Imagine  our  Dickens,  a  young  man  of  twenty 
or  thereabouts,  dropping  his  "first  effusion  stealth- 
ily one  evening  at  twilight,  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, into  a  dark  letter-box,  in  a  dark  office,  up  a 
dark  court  in  Fleet  Street."  Imagine  him  buying 
"his  first  copy  of  the  magazine  in  which  this  first 
effusion  (Mr.  Minns  and  his  cousin)  appeared  in 
all  the  glory  of  print ;  on  which  occasion  he 
walked  down  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  turned 
into  it  for  half  an  hour,  because  his  eyes  were  so 
dimmed  with  joy  and  pride  that  they  could  not 
bear  the  street^and  were  not  fit  to  be  seen  there." 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  his  books  is 
"David  Copperfield."  He  himself  says:  "Of  all 
my  books  I  like  this  the  best.  It  will  be  easily  be- 
lieved that  I  am  a  fond  parent  to  every  child  of 
m\-  fancy,  and  that  no  one  can  ever  love  that  fam- 
ily as  dearly  as  I  love  them.  But.  like  many  fond 
parents  I  have  a  favorite  child — and  his  name  is 
David  Copperfield." 

But  he  had  other  favorites — among  them  Rosa 
— in  "Edwin  Drood."  that  great  unfinished  work 
of  his — and  Ruth  and  Tom  Pinch  in  "Martin 
Chuzzlewit."  When  Tom  has  left  Mr.  Pecksniff's, 
and  Ruth  has  been  released  from  her  situation  as 
governess  with  the  brass  and  copper-founder's 
family  at  Camberwell,  every  touch  that  describes 
their  beginnings  of  house-keeping  in  their  little 
lodgings  betrays  his  real  affection  for  the  pair. 

"Well  might  she  take  the  key  out  of  the  little 
chiffonier  which  held  the  tea  and  sugar ;  and  out 
of  the  two  little  damp  cupboards  down  by  the  fire- 
place, where  the  very  black-beetles  were  mouldy, 
and  had  the  shine  taken  out  of  their  backs  by  en- 
vious mildew  ;  and  jingle  them  upon  a  ring  before 
Tom's  eves,  when  he  came  down  to  breakfast ! 
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Well  might  she,  laughing  musically,  put  them  up 
in  that  blessed  pocket  of  hers  with  a  merry  pride.'' 

■'I  don't  know,  Tom,"  said  his  sister.,  blushing. 
"I  am  not  quite  confident,  but  1  think  I  could 
make  a  beefsteak  pudding,  if  I  tried.  Tom !" 

"In  the  whole  catalogue  of  cookery,  there  is 
nothing  I  should  like  so  much  as  a  beefsteak  pud- 
ding." cried  Tom.  slapping  his  leg.  to  give  the 
greater  force  to  his  reply. 

"Yes,  dear,  that's  excellent !  But  if  it  should 
happen  not  to  come  quite  right  the  first  time,"  his 
sister  faltered,  "if  it  should  happen  not  to  be  a 
pudding,  exactly,  but  should  turn  out  a  stew,  or  a 
soup,  or  something  of  that  sort,  you'll  not  be 
vexed.  Tom,  will  you?"  One  is  as  interested  in 
that  pudding  as  though  one  had  to  eat  it,  and  as 
confident  as  Tom  himself  in  its  turning  out  well. 

One  scene  that  none  of  us  ever  forgets,  is  the 
one  in  the  workhouse,  where  Oliver  Twist,  "des- 
perate with  hunger  and  reckless  with  misery,  asks 
for  more."  "T  want  some  more !"  said  Oliver. 
"The  master  was  a  fat.  healthy  man — but  he 
turned  pale  .  .  .  and  clung  to  the  copper  for 
support.  .  .  .  'What !'  said  the  master  at 
length,  in  a  faint  voice." 

"Please,  sir,"  replied  Oliver.  "I  want  some 
more !" 

"The  master  aimed  a  blow  at  Oliver's  head  with 
the  ladle,  and  shrieked  for  the  Beadle. 

"The  Board  were  sitting,  when  Mr.  Bumble 
rushed  into  the  room,  excitedly,  and  cried :  'Oh ! 
Mr.  Limbkins,  sir,  T  beg  your  pardon,  sir — Oliver 
Twist  has  asked  for  more!' 

"There  was  a  general  start.  Horror  was  de- 
picted on  every  countenance. 

"'For  more!'  said  Mr.  Limbkins.  'compose 
yourself.  Bumble!'  'That  boy  will  be  hung!'  said 
the  gentleman  in  the  white  waistcoat.  'I  know  that 
boy  will  be  hung !'  " 

Another  of  Dickens's  favorites,  is  old  Captain 
Cuttle,  with  his  shiny  hat,  his  hook,  his  honest 
heart,  his  loyal,  chivalrous  devotion  to  poor  Flor- 
ence, and  above  all  his  historic  watch,  which,  he 
says,  "put  it  on  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  half 
an  hour  at  night,  and  it's  a  watch  as  '11  do  you 
credit.  Wal'r,  my  boy !'' 

The  "Old  Curiosity  Shop"  was  published  in 
monthly  parts ;  and  so  real  were  the  characters, 
that  the  author  received  hundreds  of  letters,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  its  publication,  imploring  him 
"not  to  kill  Little  Nell."  Some  of  the  letters  were 
tear-stained  scrawls,  in  children's  handwriting. 


Nowhere  in  all  the  master's  work  are  humor 
and  pathos  blended  with  more  consummate  art, 
than  in  the  scenes  relating  to  the  little  Marchion- 
ess and  dear  Dick  Swiveller.  Dick,  who  "fans 
the  llame  of  hilarity  with  the  wing  of  friendship, 
and  passes  the  'rosy,'  "  and  the  little  Marchioness,, 
who  says,  "orange-peel  and  water  is  almost  nice, 
if  you  make  believe  very  much."  When  Dick  re- 
covers consciousness  after  his  long  illness,  and 
finds  the  small  servant  of  his  late  employer  sol- 
emnly playing  cribbage  by  herself,  he  watches  her 
for  some  time,  and  then,  at  the  appropriate  mo- 
ment, cries  out,  feebly :  "Two  for  his  heels !" 

The  poor  little  Marchioness .  who  has  nursed 
him  devotedly  through  his  illness  begins  to  cry, 
"because  she  is  so  glad  she  doesn't  know  what  to 
do." 

And  Dick  remarks — a  return  to  consciousness, 
meaning  a  return  to  his  old  manner — that  he  be- 
gins to  infer  from  her  manner  and  his  wasted  ap- 
pearance, that  he  has  been  ill. 

In  "Boots  at  the  Holly  Tree  Inn,"  Dickens  has 
given  us  the  best  of  his  wonderful  romances  of 
children. 

Master  Harry  Walmers,  aged  eight,  has  run 
away  with  Miss  Norah,  aged  seven,  and  Boots 
cleaned  the  shoes  they  ran  away  in,  and  they  were 
so  small  he  couldn't  get  his  hand  into  them. 

The  runaway  pair  put  up  at  the  "Holly  Tree 
Inn,"  ordering  "chops  and  cherry  tart  for  two." 
Boots,  going,  in  the  evening,  finds  them  side  by 
side  on  the  window  seat.  "Their  little  legs  was 
entirely  off  the  ground,  and  it  really  is  not  pos- 
sible for  Boots  to  express  how  small  them  chil- 
dren looked.  The  gentleman  was  on  the  window 
seat,  supporting  the  lady  in  his  arms.  She  had 
tears  on  her  face,  and  was  lying  very  tired,  and 
half  asleep,  with  her  head  upon  his  shoulder." 

"  'Mrs.  Harry  W^almers.  Junior,  fatigued,  sir?' 

"  'Yes.  she  is  tired.  Cobbs,  she  is  in  low  spirits. 
.  .  .  Do  you  think  you  could  bring  a  biffin, 
please?' 

"  'I  ask  your  pardon,  sir.    What  was  it  you — ' 

"  'I  think  a  Norfolk  biffin  would  rouse  her. 
Cobbs,  she  is  very  fond  of  them — ' 

"A  biled  fowl  and  baked  bread  and  butter  pud- 
ding brought  Mrs.  Walmers  up  a  little,  but  I 
could  have  wished,  sir.  to  see  her  more  sensible 
of  the  woice  of  love,  and  less  abandoning  of  her- 
self to  currants — " 

The  children  are  taken  home  by  their  friends 
and  Boots  ends  with  "wonder  whether  it  wouldn't 
be  a  jolly  good  thing  for  a  great  many  couples  on 
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their  way  to  be  married,  if  they  could  only  be 
stopped  in  time  and  brought  back  separate." 

I  suppose  no  death  in  modern  times,  of  states- 
man, general,  or  poet,  brought  such  a  wave  of  sor- 
row across  England  as  the  sudden  and  untimely 
death  of  Dickens.  In  every  house  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  some  one  was 
found  to  mourn  for  him.  Thousands  who  had 
never  seen  him,  wept  for  him  as  for  a  personal 
friend,  so  closely  had  he  crept  into  their  hearts. 
There  was  no  waning  of  the  light  of  his  genius. 
It  burned  more  and  more  brightly  till  the  sudden 
darkness  of  the  end.  He  was  suffered  not  to  de- 
cline, but  gloriously  as  he  began,  so  to  end  glori- 
ously. 

Hood,  on  his  death-bed.  wrote  a  tribute  to  Dick- 
ens which  the  whole  voice  of  the  nation  echoed — 
"Ciod  bless  you,  Dickens,  for  these  beautiful 
stories  of  yours.  They  will  do  more  good  than  a 
thousand  sermons  preached  from  a  thousand  pul- 

^''''■"  E.N. 


shall 


linger 


long  and 


Masbinaton  H)ap. 

BT  an  early  hour  our  halls  do  not  usually 
present  an  animated  appearance,  indeed, 
they  are  rather  dark  and  deserted.  But  on  the 
memorable  twenty-second  how  different  was  the 
scene !  All  were  up  betimes  to  greet  the  day  of 
days,  for  although  we,  Americans,  live  beneath 
the  folds  of  the  Union  jack,  during  our  school- 
days, an  opportunity  to  display  our  patriotism  is 
always  hailed  with  delight. 

Breakfast  over,  the  excitement  commenced. 
Especially  were  the  Seniors  elated  for  they  had 
been  invited  by  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Kean  to  their 
home  in  La  Salle.  X.  Y.  Precisely  at  ten  o'clock 
the  time-honored  "Loretto  sleigh"  and  its  less 
pretentious  "followers"  drew  up  before  the  door, 
and  the  merry  party  was  soon  buried  deep  in  furs. 
To  the  sound  and  song  of  "Jingle  Bells"  we  were 
soon  gliding — almost  flying — through  scenes  of 
unrivalled  winter  splendor,  and  Loretto  was  lost 
to  view.  Never  before  did  our  glorious  surround- 
ings of  parks.  Islands.  Rapids  and  Cataract,  look 
so  inexpressibly  beautiful,  or  glitter  so  resplen- 
dently  in  the  noon-day  sun.  As  we  neared  Or- 
chard Lawn  and  came  well  in  sight,  the  bright 
face  of  our  hostess  greeted  us,  and  so  cordial  was 
the  welcome,  that  Jack  Frost's  unchivalrous 
pranks  were  quite  forgotten.  The  Kean  air  sharp- 
ened our  appetites,  and,  ere  long,  we  were  enjoy- 
ing luncheon.     The  afternoon    passed    all.   too 


quickly,   but   its   memory 
pleasantly  in  our  hearts. 

We  arrived  home  in  time  for  tea — but  what  had 
happened? — No  one  came  to  greet  us,  the  halls 
and  rooms  were  deserted — not  a  soul  astir.  Sure- 
ly the  students  had  not  retired  in  consequence  of 
— a  celebration?  Our  inquiring  words  and 
glances  were  soon  answered  by  peals  of  laughter 
borne  down  the  corridors,  and  a  messenger  in  hot 
haste  bearing  the  announcement — A  ^Masquerade 
to-night !  Everything  was  ready — we  were  to 
dress  and  be  in  the  hall  by  seven,  for  the  Grand 
March.  At  the  appointed  hour  we  met — but  oh ! 
what  a  change  !    Strangers  all ! 

The  great  hall  which  we  know  so  w^ell  as  filled 
with  desks  and  chairs — all  too  suggestive — was 
transformed,  the  suggestive  desks  had  disap- 
peared, the  pillars  and  platform  were  beautifully 
decorated,  with  evergreens  and  flags,  and  last  but 
by  no  means  least,  a  gay  throng  from  royalty 
down  to  peasants  completed  the  picture.  Let  us 
look  for  a  minute  or  two  at  the  moving  panorama 
of  color,  it  is  indeed  a  pretty  sight.  Do  you  see 
Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth?  There 
she  is — can  we  believe  our  eyes? — walkipg  side 
by  side  with  the  ill-fated  but  beautiful  Queen  of 
Scots.  Truly  we  are  in  a  strange  world  to-night, 
where  old  hates  are  for  a  time  forgotten.  What 
friends  are  those  so  gorgeously  arrayed,  with 
pages  bearing  their  heavy  trains?  One  would 
never  recognize  the  girlish  forms  of  Carrie  Bab- 
cock  and  Amy  Weter — pages  Cecilia  and  Rosina 
]\Ierle.  And  that  dashing  Soldier  Girl?  She  is 
a  picture,  you  exclaim.  It  is  Neva,  accepting  the 
careful  attention  of  a  Red  Cross  nurse — -Berenice 
— who  has  freely  offered  her  services  to  all.  Can 
you  guess  why? 

Hark  !  the  music  of  the  Minuet.  We  are  back  to 
Colonial  days  while  the  stately  Dames — Sadie  Bell, 
Margaret  Day,  Bride  McHale,  Margaret  Hennes- 
sey, Edna  Webb,  Irene  Ducey,  Mabel  O'Brien, 
Kathryn  Smith,  Julia  McCann,  Edith  Quinn  and 
Gertrude  Madden — gracefully  tread  the  measure. 
Two  Summer  Girls — Gertrude  Locke  and  Aloysia 
White — The  Maid  of  Erin — Nellie  Daley — The 
Gibson  Girl — Juliette  Gerin — The  Girl  of  the  Pe- 
riod— Annie  Merle — The  Belle  of  New  York — 
Helen  Williams  —  The  Geisha  Girl  —  Cassie 
Hughes — Bonnie  Babbie — Mary  Simpson — are 
among  the  gayest  of  the  Cotillions  and  seem  to 
have  flung  dull  care  to  the  winds:  Who  is  that 
they  are  applauding  so  loudly?  It  is  the  Man- 
darin and  his  wife  stiunping  along  like  true  Celes- 
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tials  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Liberty  and  Pan-Ameri- 
can— ^Jennie  Gorman  and  Fanny  Whiston.  But 
see  that  group  of  Flower  Girls  yonder,  wooing 
the  passers-by  with  their  fragrant  wares,  and  in 
their  midst  Touchstone  making  merry  with  Au- 
drew — Gertrude  Hefferan — the  gods  give  them 
joy!  If  possible,  they  attract  more  attention  than 
the  haughty  Venetian  Dames  about  to  step  into 
their  gondolas.  How  picturesque  they  all  look ! 
The  Press — Prudence  Van  Derpoele — is  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact.  Now  Helen  of  Troy — Flor- 
ence Murray — glides  by,  leaving  a  vision  of  flow- 
ing hair  and  lovely  draperies — one  trembles  to 
think  how  long  that  curtsey  must  have  been  prac- 
tised to  bring  it  to  such  perfection — now  Daffo- 
dil, in  green  garments  and  fair  Lent  lilies,  and 
Roxane — Mary  McHale — and  the  Princess  of  the 
One  Fond  Word — Lucille  ]\lcGuire — wander 
around  searchingly. 

Who  or  what. is  it  that  is  attracting  general  at- 
tention at  the  other  end  of  the  room  ?  Hiawatha 
and  Minnehaha — Christina  Barrett  and  Edith 
Cottle — executing  an  Indian  dance.  Perfection  ! 
Perfection !  everybody  exclaims.  "Happy  are 
you.  Laughing  Water,  having  such  a  noble  hus- 
band !"  The  darker  corners  are  shadowed  by 
ghosts — and  of  all  the  "Ghosts  I  Have  Met," 
these  are  the  merriest.  Could  Bangs  have  been 
present,  a  sequel  would  surely  be  the  result.  Come 
again,  Esther  and  Delphine. 

How  the  three  short  hours  have  flown !  our  un- 
flagging feet  feel  fresh  as  ever.  All  too  soon  the 
last  long  chords  tell  that  the  end  is  here  and  that 
sounds  of  revelry  must  cease.  And  now  who  are 
the  prize-winners?  Somehow  all  eyes  and  hearts 
turn  to  "noble  Hiawatha"  and  his  "Laughing 
Water" — "Handsomest  of  all  the  women  in  the 
land  of  the  Dacotahs."  "The  Rainbow" — "Smile 
of  the  Great  Spirit" — and  "Ni-a-gah-ra" — "Thun- 
dering Waters,"  rejoice,  for  it  is  meet  that  an  In- 
dian brave  and  a  gentle  maiden  should  still  bear 
away  the  trophies  on  Indian  soil,  before  reaching 
the  "happy  hunting  ground." 

Sarah  Freeman. 


In  1883,  three  now  famous  men  were  at  the 
University  of  Strasburg — Roentigen,  Paderewski, 
and  Tesla.  Then  Roentigen  was  a  professor  of 
physics,  Paderewski  was  an  instructor  in  music, 
and  Tesla  was  installing  the  electric  light  plant  at 
the  Universitv. 


JBxinQ  3f lowers!  Brtabt  flowers! 

^Jl  CIENCE  and  sentiment  have  rather  formal- 
t^  ized  the  association  of  flowers ;  the  one  by 
its  rigid  nomenclature,  and  the  other  by  an  arbi- 
trary language,  profane  the  ideal  charms  of  the 
floral  kingdom.  Instead  of  looking  at  these  grace- 
ful denizens  of  the  garden  and  forest  through  the 
microscopic  lens  of  mere  curiosity,  or  according 
to  the  fanciful  and  hackneyed  alphabet  that  Floral 
dictionaries  suggest,  let  us  note  their  influence  as 
symbols  and  memorials.  To  analyze  the  charm  of 
flowers,  is  like  dissecting  music ;  it  is  one  of  those 
things  which  it  is  far  better  to  enjoy  than  to  at- 
tempt to  understand.  In  observing  the  relation 
of  flowers  to  life  and  character,  we  are  often  temp- 
ted to  believe  that  a  subtle  and  occult  magnetism 
pervades  their  atmosphere ;  that  inscriptions  of 
wisdom  cover  their  leaves;  and  that  each  petal, 
stem,  and  leaf,  is  the  divining  rod  or  scroll  that 
holds  an  invisible  truth.  Viewed  abstractly,  one 
of  the  peculiar  attractions  of  flowers  is  the  fact 
that  they  seem  a  gratuitous  development  of 
beauty ;  "they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin."  In 
almost  every  other  instance  in  nature,  the  beauti- 
ful is  only  incidental  to  the  useful ;  but  flowers 
have  the  objectless,  spontaneous  luxury  of  exist- 
ence that  belongs  to  childhood.  They  typify  most 
eloquently  the  benign  intent  of  the  universe ;  and 
by  gratifying,  through  the  senses,  the  instinct  of 
beavity,  vindicate  the  poetry  of  life  with  a  divine 
sanction. 

A  vague  feeling  that  the  bright  hue  is  soon  to 
wither  and  the  rich  odor  to  exhale,  awakens  in  the 
mind,  unconsciously,  that  interest  which  alone  at- 
taches to  the  idea  of  decay.  These  two  ideas — 
that  of  the  gratuitous  offering  of  nature  in  the 
advent  of  flowers,  the  benison  their  presence  seems 
to  convey,  and  the  thought  of  their  brief  dura- 
tion— -invest  flowers  with  a  moral  significance  that 
renders  their  beauty  more  touching,  and,  as  it 
were,  nearer  to  humanity,  than  any  other  species 
of  material  loveliness.  We  may  obtain  an  idea  of 
the  perfection  and  individuality  of  their  forms  by 
considering  their  suggestiveness.  Scarcely  a 
tasteful  fabric  meets  the  eye,  from  the  rich  bro- 
cade of  a  past  age  to  the  gay  prints  of  to-day,  that 
owes  not  its  pleasing  design  to  some  flower.  Not 
an  ancient  urn  or  modern  cup  of  porcelain  or  sil- 
ver, but  illustrates  in  its  shape,  and  the  embossed 
or  painted  sides,  how  truly  beautiful  is  art  when  it 
follows  strictly  these  eternal  models  of  grace  and 
adaptation.  Even  architecture,  as  Ruskin  justly 
indicates,  is  chieflv  indebted  to  the  same  source^ 
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not  only  in  the  minute  decorations  of  a  frieze,  but 
in  the  acanthus  that  terminates  a  column,  and  the 
leaf-like  pointing  of  an  arch.  A  skillful  horticul- 
turalist  will  exhibit  the  most  delicate  shades  of 
fragrance  in  different  species  of  the  rose,  until  one 
cannot  but  realize  to  what  a  miraculous  extent  the 
most  refined  enjoyment  in  nature  may  be  subli- 
mated and  modified ;  and  the  same  thing  is  prac- 
ticable as  regards  both  hue  and  form. 

The  spirit  of  beauty,  in  no  other  inanimate  em- 
bodiment, comes  so  near  the  heart.  Flowers  are 
related  to  all  the  offices  and  relations  of  human 
life,  hence  they  have  a  language  for  each  and  are 
blended  in  the  memories  of  even  the  least  poetical 
with  scenes  of  unwonted  delight,  keen  emotion, 
and  profound  sorrow.  Keats  said,  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, that  he  felt  the  daisies  growing  over  him ; 
and  one  who,  in  renowned  maturity,  had  wan- 
dered- little  from  the  singleness  of  childhood,  de- 
clared he  could  never  see  a  marigold  without  his 
mouth  watering  at  the  idea  of  those  swimming 
in  the  broth  Simple  Susan  prepared  for  her  moth- 
er, in  Miss  Edgeworth's  little  story.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  caressing  allusions  of  Petrarch  to  the 
violet  and  the  laurel,  so  identified  with  the  dress 
and  name  of  his  beloved.  Indeed,  we  might  scan 
biography  and  her  poets  for  years,  and  continu- 
ally find  new  evidences  of  the  familiar  and  endear- 
ing relation  of  flowers  to  sentiment.  Each  of  the 
latter  has  celebrated  some  favorite  of  the  race  in 
his  choicest  numbers ;  and  the  very  names  of 
Ophelia  and  Perdita  are  fragrant  with  the  flowers 
that  Shakespeare,  with  the  rarest  and  most  appo- 
site grace,  has  entwined  with  their  history. 

The  Venetian  painters  must  have  studied  color 
in  the  hues  of  flowers ;  for  the  brilliant,  distinct, 
and  warm  tone  of  their  works,  affects  one  exactly 
as  these  rainbow  gems ;  especially  when  they 
strike  the  eye  in  an  isolated  position  or  surround- 
ed by  dim  umbrage.  Nor  is  this  eflfect  confined  to 
the  more  cultivated  blossoms ;  for  the  richest  and 
most  delicate  gradations  of  tint  occur  among  un- 
cultivated and  indigenous  plants — such  as  the  lo- 
belia of  the  swamp,  the  safifron  of  the  meadow, 
and  the  nameless  variety  of  prairie  flowers.  The 
physiology  of  plants  has  been  successfully  investi- 
gated ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  consider  that  the 
vitality  of  flowers  is  much  the  same  as  our  own  as 
regards  its  process,  though  so  di liferent  in  kind. 
Their  instinct  is  not  less  curious  •  some  fold  their 
leaves  at  the  approach  of  a  storm,  and  others  open 
and  shut  at  particular  hours,  so  that  botanists  have 
rejoiced  in  floral  dials  and  barometers. 


Almost  all  great  men  have  loved  rural  seclu- 
sion, arid  have  had  their  favorite  villa,  island,  ar- 
bor, or  garden  walk.  In  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and,  indeed,  everywhere,  these  places  consecrated 
by  the  partiality  or  endeared  by  the  memory  of 
genius,  are  shrines  for  the  traveller.  Lamartine's 
tenderness  for  Milly,  his  childhood's  home,  as 
exhibited  in  his  writings,  illustrates  a  sentiment 
common  to  all  imaginative  and  affectionate  men ; 
but  it  is  observable  that  sometimes  these  charmed 
spots  boast  no  remarkable  floral  attractions,  often 
only  sufficient  to  make  them  rural ;  a  grove  of 
pines,  a  small  vineyard,  a  picturesque  view,  and 
not  infrequently  a  single  tree — like  the  famous 
old  elm  at  Northampton,  under  whose  gigantic 
branches  Dr.  Edwards,  who  wrote  tne  celebrated 
treatise  on  the  Will,  was  acustomed  to  sit  and 
meditate — any  truly  natural  object  redolent  of 
verdure  and  shade,  is  enough.  The  hedges  of 
England ;  the  moors  of  Scotland  ;  the  terrace-gar- 
dens of  Italy ;  the  scrambling,  prickly-pear  fences 
of  Sicily,  are  attractive  to  the  natives  of  each 
countr}-  on  the  same  principle. 

There  is  no  little  revelation  of  character  in 
floral  preferences.  It  accords  with  the  humanity 
of  Burns  that  he  should  celebrate  the  familiar 
daisy ;  with  the  delicate  organization  of  Shelley 
that  a  sensitive  plant  should  win  his  muse,  and 
with  Bryant's  genuine  observation  of  nature  that 
he  dedicates  a  little  poem  to  an  inelegant  and  neg- 
lected gentian.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  Eng- 
lish idiosyncrasy  of  Southy  that  his  most  charm- 
ing minor  poem  is  in  praise  of  the  holly,  the  sym- 
bol of  a  Christian  and  national  festival ;  and  no 
poet  but  Crabbe  would  descend  to  so  homely  a 
vegetable  product  as  kelp.  There  is  no  flower 
more  peculiar  in  its  beauty  and  growth  than  the 
water-lily ;  accordingly,  Coleridge,  with  his  meta- 
physical tendency  to  seize  on  rare  and  impressive 
analogies,  has  drawn  a  comparison  from  this 
flower  which  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most  poeti- 
cal as  well  as  felicitous  in  modern  literature. 
Speaking  of  the  zest  for  new  truth  felt  by  those 
already  well  instructed,  as  compared  with  the  in- 
different mental  appetite  of  the  ignorant,  he  says, 
"The  water-lily,  in  the  midst  of  water,  opens  its 
leaves  and  expands  its  petals  at  the  first  pattering 
of  the  shower,  and  rejoices  in  the  rain-drops  with 
a  quicker  sympathy  than  the  parched  shrub  in  the 
sandy  desert."  The  dreamy,  half  sensuous  and 
half  ideal  nature  of  Tennyson,  is  naturally  attract- 
ed by  the  sweet  ravishment  innate  in  the  breath 
and  juices  of  some  flowers.     He  is  fitted  keenly 
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to  appreciate  the  luxurious  indolence  and  fanciful 
ecstacy  thus  induced ;  and,  therefore,  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  original  of  his  poems  is  "The 
Lotus  Eaters.''  Moore's  famous  image  of  the 
sunflower  is  a  constant  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween horticulturists  and  poets ;  the  former  as- 
serting that  it  does  not  turn  round  with  the  lumi- 
nary it  is  supposed  to  adore,  but  is  as  fixed  on  its 
stalk  as  any  other  flower ;  and  the  latter  declaring 
that  the  metaphor  "se  nan  c  vcro,  c  hen  trovato." 
Few  plants  are  more  graceful  in  contour  than 
the  fern.  One  can  scarcely  pass  a  group  without 
recalling  that  line  of  Scott  which  so  aptly  des- 
cribes the  utter  lull  of  the  air : — 

"There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern,  no  ripple  on 
the  lake." 

Goldsmith's  sympathy  with  the  rural  and  the  hu- 
man is  associated  intimately  with  the  hawthorn, 
"for  whispering  lovers  made."  Rosemary  has 
been  more  emblematic  of  remembrance,  since  it 
was  so  offered  by  the  "fair  Ophelia,"  and  I  have 
always  thought  the  thistle  an  apposite  symbol,  not 
only  of  Scotland,  but  of  her  martyred  queen — "its 
fragrant  down  set  round  with  thorns,  and  rifled 
by  the  bee."  The  fondness  of  the  Dutch  for  tu- 
lips, it  may  be  conjectured,  is  partly  owing  to  the 
flatness  of  their  country,  as  well  as  its  alluvial 
soil ;  the  absence  of  picturesque  variety  in  form, 
inducing  a  craving  for  the  most  vivid  sensations 
from  color.  Perhaps  the  compactness  and  neat 
growth  of  bulbous  roots,  so  adapted  to  their 
cleanly  and  well-arranged  houses,  somewhat  ac- 
counts for  the  exquisite  degree  of  cultivation  to 
which  they  bring  this  species  of  flower.  Not  a 
blossom  in  the  cornucopia  of  the  floral  goddess 
but  has  its  similitude  and  its  votary ;  its  utterance 
always  and  everywhere.  The  clover's  pink  globe, 
and  the  deep  crimson  bloom  of  the  sumac :  the  ex- 
quisite scent  of  the  locust,  and  the  auspicious 
blooming  of  the  lilac ;  the  hood-like  purple  of  the 
fox-glove,  and  the  dainty  tint  of  the  sweet  pea, 
stir,  whenever  they  reappear,  those  dormant 
memories  of  early  and  unalloyed  consciousness, 
which 

" — neither  man  nor  boy. 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy." 

The  wild  columbine  on  its  thread-like  stem,  that 
hangs  on  the  stony  cliff" ;  the  fungus,  that  swells 
from  the  mouldering  trunk  of  gigantic  forest 
trees ;  the  tropical  exotics  that  almost  bewilder  in 
their  strange  beauty ;  and  the  buds  that  open  be- 


neath Alpine  snows,  address  our  sense  of  adven- 
ture, of  wonder,  and  of  gentleness,  in  such  quiet 
yet  persuasive  appeals,  that  we  cannot  choose  but 
heed. 

Flowers  symbolize  immortality.  No  common 
figure  of  speech  is  more  impressive  to  the  peasant 
than  that  which  bids  him  see  a  "type  of  resurrec- 
tion and  second  birth"  in  the  germination  of  the 
seed,  its  growth,  development,  and  blossoming. 
The  constant  allusion  to  them  in  the  Scriptures ; 
the  rich  poetical  meaning  attached  to  them  in  the 
East :  the  lily  that  always  apears  in  pictures  of  the 
Annunciation ;  the  palm  leaves  strewn  in  our  Sa- 
viour's path ;  the  crown  of  thorns  woven  for  his 
brow,  and  his  declaration  of  the  field  lilies,  "that 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  them" — indicating  that  his  pure  eyes  had  mo- 
mentarily rested  on  their  familiar  beauty^ — lend  a 
hallowed  sense  of  their  attractiveness.  Let  us 
then  at  the  bidding  of  the  gentle  poetess — 

"Bring  flowers  to  the  shrine  where  we  kneel  in 

prayer. 
They  are  nature's  offering,  their  place  is  there" — 

this  glorious  Easter  Day,  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
our  risen  King — not  alone  the  material  blossoms 
He  loved  so  well,  but  the  spotless  lily  of  purity 
and  the  white  rose  of  a  blameless  life. 

K.vTHRYN  Smith. 


•fcouse  ot  Coburg. 

^V'HI  ITH  the  accession  of  Edward  VH.  to  the 
^\^  throne  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  Hanoverian  line  ceased  to  exist  in  England, 
and  exact  historians  must  now  speak  of  the  reign- 
ing dynasty  as  the  House  of  Coburg 

The  new  King's  choice  of  a  name,  doubtless, 
gives  much  satisfaction  to  the  country — not  the 
less  because  it  was  the  wish  of  his  revered  and 
lamented  mother — and  illustrates  the  continuity 
of  English  history,  for  Edward  VI.  died  almost 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  "I  desire  to 
leave  the  name  of  Albert  with  the  sacred  memory 
of  my  parents,"  said  His  Majesty,  in  his  speech 
to  the  Privy  Council,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of 
the  late  Queen.  But  apart  from  such  considera- 
tions, the  name  of  Edward  is  English,  Albert  is 
not,  and  we  know  the  consummate  tact  and  ad- 
dress that  always  characterized  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  throne. 

In  February  of  the  year  1840,  Victoria  married 
her  first  cousin.  Prince  Albert  of  .Saxe-Coburg- 
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Gotha.  Albert,  a  few  months  younger  than  his 
royal  spouse,  was  the  second  son  of  the  then  reign- 
ing Duke  of  Coburg.  Queen  Victoria's  mother 
was  his  father's  sister. 

The  history  of  the  House  of  Coburg,  which  has 
the  same  origin  as  the  Royal  House  of  Saxony 
and  the  Grand  Ducal  House  of  Weimar^  may  be 
called  one  of  unparalleled  fortune.  They  all  de- 
scend from  the  House  of  Wettin.  which  first  ap- 
pears in  Germany  in  the  year  919. 

Whilst  the  present  Catholic  Royal  House  of 
Saxony  once  furnished  the  principal  promoters  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  whilst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Saxe  Weimar  had  become 
famous  as  protectors  of  Goethe  and  .Schiller,  the 
House  of  Coburg  did  not  produce  any  great  or 
even  remarkable  man  until  the  year  181 6. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  family  of  Coburg 
consisted  of  seven  men,  all  renowned  for  their 
personal  beauty  and  chivalry.  Prince  Albert's 
father  had  just  married  when  his  younger  broth- 
er, Leopold,  was  espoused  to  Princess  Charlotte 
of  England,  only  child  of  George  IV.  Charlotte, 
had  she  lived,  would  have  succeeded  her  royal 
father,  and  Leopold  would  have  become  Prince 
Consort,  which,  later  on,  his  nephew,  Albert,  be- 
came. After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Leopold  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  England.  In  1830,  the  crown 
of  the  newly-established  Kingdom  of  Greece  was 
offered  to  him,  which  he  shrewdly  refused.  The 
following  year,  183 1,  Leopold,  though  a  Protes- 
tant, accepted  the  crown  of  the  Catholic  Kingdom 
of  P>elgium,  and  proved  himself  a  consummate 
master  of  diplomacy.  He  was  idolized  by  his  sub- 
jects. In  1833,  he  married  Marie,  a  daughter  of 
King  Louis  Philippe  of  France.  Thus  in  Bel- 
gium, since  183 1.  the  House  of  Coburg  has  ruled. 

,\nother  crown  was  won  by  another  Coburger. 
A  younger  brother  of  Leopold  I.  of  Belgium  mar- 
ried the  Hungarian  Princess  Kohary.  the  richest 
heiress  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Their  eldest 
son  became  the  husband  of  Maria  da  Gloria. 
Queen  of  Portugal.  His  descendants  still  hold 
sway  over  the  Portuguese  nation. 

Still  another  scion  of  the  House  of  Coburg  is 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  so  frequently 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  in  late  years. 
His  father  was  Leopold's  brother,  and  his  mother, 
U'^mcrtine  of  France,  another  daughter  of  Louis 
Philippe,  sister  to  the  Due  d'Aumale,  who  died  a 
few  years  ago. 

The  eldest  brother  of  the  present  Prince  of  Bul- 


garia married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Belgium,  and  their  first-born  daughter  became  the 
bride,  a  short  time  ago,  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein. 
brother-in-law  of  Emperor  William  of  Germany. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  head  of  the  royal 
family  of  France,  married  the  daughter  of  Arch- 
duke Joseph  of  Austria,  whose  wife  is  the  eldest 
sister  of  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria.  We  can  also 
trace  the  Coburg  blood  in  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, through  his  mother,  Victoria,  and  in  the 
wife  of  the  future  ruler  of  Roumania,  who  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  as  well 
as  in  the  Czarina,  daughter  of  Princess  Alice  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt. 

By  this  we  can  see  how  fortunate  the  House  of 
Coburg  has  been  in  the  alliance  of  its  members 
with  the  most  distinguished  Houses  in  Europe,  a 
particular  in  which  it  has  been  surpassed  only  by 
the  Royal  Family  of  Denmark,  a  branch  of  the 
House  of  Holstein.  ' 

When  Prince  Albert  became  the  husband  of 
Queen  X'ictoria,  he  renounced  his  personal  claims 
to  succession  to  the  Duchy  of  Coburg,  reserving^ 
provisionally,  however,  all  such  rights  to  his  sec- 
ond son.  In  1893,  Duke  Ernst  of  Coburg,  his 
elder  brother,  died  without  issue,  and  thus  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  became  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Coburg  and  head  of  the  House  of  Saxe-Coburg. 
After  his  death,  the  young  Duke  of  Albany,  son 
of  Prince  Leopold  of  England,  and  grandson  of 
the  late  Queen,  was  appointed  to  succeed. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Coburg -have 
ever  been  remarkable  for  their  shrewdness  and 
sagacity,  and  for  adhering  to  one  another  with 
wonderful  clannishness.  The  furtherance  of  their 
House  and  family  has  been  their  chief  desire,  and 
no  other  family  in  Europe  was  nejlfly  so  self- 
seeking  and  parsimonious.  All  the  male  members 
were  famous  for  great  stature,  graceful  bearing, 
and  refined  lineaments,  and  possessed  all  the*  at- 
tributes which  make  beauty  successful.  The. pres- 
ent offspring  of  the  House  of  Coburg  seem'  to 
have  lost  this  quality  which  their  fathers"  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree.  King  Edward- VII. 
has  no  trace  of  this  comeliness,  nor  is  thei-e- any- 
thing striking  in  his  appearance.  The  present 
King  of  Belgium  inherited  from  his  Coburg  fath- 
er a  tall,  graceful  figure,  whilst 'from  his.  OHeans.. 
mother  he  has  the  long,  pear-like  face/of  his 
grandfather,  Louis  Philippe.     '     '  ,./':"^ 

The  dowager  Duchess  Clementine,  nee  PrmceSs- 
of  Orleans,  was  left  by  her  husband  the  colossal 
fortune  of  the  House  of  Kohary,  and,  in  her  owni. 
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right,  being  the  favorite  daughter  of  Louis  PhiHp- 
pe,  became  heiress  of  the  largest  share  of  the  ac- 
cumulated wealth  of  that  most  saving  monarch. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  for  himself  and 
for  the  mighty  Empire  he  has  been  called  upon  to 
rule,  that  King  Edward  VII.  has  been  one  of  the 
great  travellers  of  his  time.  In  the  Europe  of  to- 
day, two  other  monarchs  have  travelled  widely — 
and,  like  His  Majesty,  more  for  profit  and  in- 
struction in  the  State's  interest,  than  for  mere  per- 
sonal gratification.  But  neither  the  German  Em- 
peror, nor  the  Czar  of  Russia,  has  seen  so  many 
varieties  of  races  united  together  by  the  gglden 
link  of  the  Crown,  as  it  was  the  King-Emperor's 
privilege  to  have  observed,  personally  and  direct- 
ly, when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales.  A  year  of  trav- 
el, says  China's  wisest  statesman,  in  a  little  vol- 
ume just  translated  into  English — a  year  of  travel 
in  foreign  countries  is  worth  five  years'  reading 
about  them.  The  Prince  of  Wales  both  read  and 
saw ;  but  what  he  actually  saw  is  the  more  pre- 
cious acquisition  of  the  two.  This  invaluable  ed- 
ucation of  travel,  which  the  Prince  began  when 
he  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  of  which  he  has 
profited  in  so  many  ways,  was  the  special  care  of 
his  father  and  mother. 

In  i860,  the  Heir  to  the  Throne  of  England 
visited  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  1862, 
his  next  important  tour  was  made,  when  under 
the  guidance  of  Dean  Stanley,  he  travelled 
through  Germany,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  The 
Dean's  book  on  the  journey  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  its  class.  A  year  or  two  later  he 
visited  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia.  In  1869 
he  went  to  Egypt  for  the  second  time,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Athens  and  the  Crimea.  But  the  most 
interesting  of  all  his  journeys,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  from  a  political  point  of  view 
was  his  tour  to  India,  in  1875.  On  his  way  out 
he  called  at  Cairo,  for  the  third  time.  Landing  at 
Bombay,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
enthusiastically  welcomed  in  all  the  leading  tow'-"- 
and  cities  of  India.  Though  the  people  have  a  tal- 
ent for  ceremonial  decoration,  it  is  probable  that: 
even  India  never  witnessed  ceremonial  scenes 
more  beautiful  than  those  of  Bombay — and,  above 
all,  those  of  Benares,  the  Holy  City  of  Hinduism 
— in  celebration  of  the  Prince's  arrival.  His  visit 
to  the  great  Dependency  that  some  day  was  to 
constitute  his  Eastern  Empire  was,  in  a  special 
sense,  of  national  as  well  as  of  domestic  import. 

In  after  years,  the  Prince  journeyed  to  Ireland, 
Russia,  Germany,  and  France — in  Paris  he  was 


always  welcome,  he  showed  that  he  liked  the 
French,  and  they  welcomed  him  with  cordial  en- 
thusiasm. With  the  House  of  Romanoff  he  is 
doubly  connected.  Indeed  he  was  on  peculiarly 
intimate  terms  with  the  father  of  the  present  Czar, 
as  he  is  with  the  Czar  himself.  In  fact,  the  new 
king  has  seen  almost  as  much  of  his  vast  Empire 
as  Hadrian,  the  travelling  Emperor  of  antiquity, 
saw  of  the  Roman  world.  The  Roman  ruler's  am- 
bition and  ideal  was,  not  to  conquer  more  terri- 
tory, but  to  consolidate  what  he  possessed,  and, 
with  the  instrument  of  Roman  culture,  Roman 
law,  Roman  civilization,  to  raise  his  allied  and 
subject  races  to  a  higher  level  of  humanity. 
Whatever  the  immediate  future  of  the  British 
Empire  is  to  be,  it  will  be  a  future  of  effort  at 
consolidation.  For  His  Majesty's  share  in  the 
performance  of  this  task  he  is  richly  endowed  by 
knowledge  of  the  world,  by  a  genial  and  generous 
temperament,  by  unfailing  tact,  and  an  intelligence 
at  once  practical  and  alert. 

Margaret  Day. 


Xa^p  Xopelace,  l5cr  "Rlece,  an&  Some 
Hoohs. 

%ADY  Lovelace  and  Mabel  Blackman,  her 
niece,  did  not  drive  in  Hyde  Park  this 
afternoon  because  the  sun  was  broiling,  but  re- 
mained quietly  at  home,  in  the  manor-house  of 
their  ancestors,  drinking  tea  upon  the  lawn  under 
a  tree  much  finer  than  any  we  have  seen  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens. 

No  one  dared  to  walk  beneath  the  shadow  of 
that  tree  save  those  who  were  bidden  there  by 
Lady  Lovelace  herself. 

Occasionally  Lord  and  Lady  Quex  would  run 
up  from  Waterford  to  visit  the  Lovelaces ;  and, 
now  and  then,  a  ball  was  given  in  honor  of  Mi- 
ladi's  sister,  the  Countess  of  Covington,  who 
dearly  loved  such  things.  But  the  Lovelaces  sel- 
dom went  abroad  and  were  ever  happy  at  home. 

Here  it  was,  then,  under  this  very  tree  which 
had  done  service  so  many  years  that  the  elder 
lady  and  her  kinswoman  sat  undisturbed  by  the 
least  trespasser. 

"Dear  Mabel,"  said  Lady  Lovelace,  breaking 
the  dense  silence  which  had  reigned  supreme  for 
nearly  an  hour,  "will  you  answer  me  truthfully 
— what  were  you  reading  this  morning?" 

"  'Violets,'  my  dear  aunt." 

"A  silly  book,  I'll  be  bound !" 
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"Not  silly,  Lady  Lovelace;  artistic!  Besides, 
'Violets'  is  an  educator." 

"If  you  mean  it  educates  because  it  is  artistic, 
you  deceive  yourself,  my  dear.  For  my  part,  I 
detest  art !  'There  is  no  heritage  in  it  as  there  is 
in  science.'  Some  say,  however,  that  it  is,  in  it- 
self, independent  of  education.  Hence,  I  pre- 
sume, the  saying,  *the  artist  is  born,  not  made,'  is 
thoroughly  justifiable. 

"When  I  was  a  young  woman  like  you,  Mabel, 
I  read  nothing  that  was  not  scientific ;  or,  at  least, 
nothing  which  did  not  touch  science  in  some  way, 
no  matter  how  slightly. 

"Ariosto,  Corneille  and  Shakespeare  were  ar- 
tists, but  who  can  say  the  same  of  most  of  our 
present-day  authors? 

"You  might  as  well  say  that  Leonardo  and  Ru- 
bens were  no  better  than  Williams  and  Gerard. 

"Now,  my  dear,  as  to  'Violets':  never  let  me 
see  that  book  in  your  hands  again." 

Lady  Lovelace  had  always  enjoyed  all  the  fa- 
cilities which  a  genuine  literary  education  affords, 
and,  really,  no  one  was  better  able  than  was  she 
to  point  out  the  rosy  paths  and  mellifluous 
streams  in  the  fields  of  literature,  although  she 
might  be  considered  by  most  people  just  a  little 
bit  out  of  date.  And  yet,  she  was  not  the  close 
adherent  to  science  she  pretended  to  be,  for  she 
also  liked  anything  that  pointed  a  moral. 

Her  ladyship  was  certainly  a  noble  woman  and 
combined  a  man's  thoughts  and  a  woman's  heart. 
Never  unreasonable,  she  ever  confined  herself  to 
facts  in  an  argument  and  was  rarely  mistaken. 
She  was  the  youngest  of  three  sisters  and  the 
most  considerate  of  all.  Besides,  she  was  a  sort 
of  encyclopaedia  for  her  family ;  and.  having  read 
much,  she  had  quite  a  storehouse  of  information 
ready  to  be  delved  into  at  all  times. 

Her  older  sister,  the  Countess  of  Covington, 
was  not  at  all  like  Lady  Lovelace.  Gay,  fond  of  so- 
ciety and  entertainment,  she  was  never  happy  un- 
less she  had  a  new  escort  each  time  she  was  taken 
into  dinner;  and  would  wince  at  the  proposed 
visit  of  Lady  Lovelace,  although  in  her  heart  she 
loved  her  sister.  Still,  she  often  condemned  her 
great  love  of  study ;  and  the  time  Lady  Lovelace 
spent  over  books — "horrid  inventions" — seemed 
to  the  Countess  to  be  useless  and  irretrievable. 

The  Countess  of  Covington  could  not  think  of 
suggesting  anything  to  Mabel  (her  niece  as  well 
as  Lady  Lovelace's)  much  less  of  choosing  her 
literature.    No,  nobody  interfered  with  that,  as  it 


lay  entirely  within  the  domain  of  Lady  Lovelace 
herself. 

"Let  me  suggest,  dear  Mabel,  a  few  books  from 
which  you  will  derive  great  profit  as  well  as 
amusement,  although,  I  assure  you,  the  amuse- 
ment must  always  be  a  secondary  consideration. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  would  suggest  that  it 
would  be  well  for  you  not  to  confine  yourself  to 
any  particular  author,  but  to  read  the  masterpieces 
of  the  best  writers.  And  in  the  second  place,  I 
would  recommend  that  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  unique  ideas  expressed  in  works  of  fiction, 
you  pin  not  your  heart  to  all  you  see  in  books  of 
that  class. 

"In  your  selection  of  books — if  you  ever  do 
select  any — great  care  must  be  taken." 

This  remark  was  not  at  all  appropriate  while 
Miss  Blackman  remained  Lady  Lovelace's  ward ; 
for  the  careful  maternal  eye  of  the  aunt-guardian 
was  ever  watchful,  and  knew  no  alternative  when 
it  set  about  to  direct  Mabel's  paths  in  any  direc-  . 
tion  whatsoever. 

Lady  Lovelace  went  on  thus : 

"Listen,  my  dear,  to  what  Lord  Bacon  says  on 
this  subject."  And  taking  up  some  parchments, 
apparently  some  of  the  Baconian  manuscripts 
which  had  been  confided  to  the  care  of  her  family, 
she  read  a  passage  which  Lord  Macaulay  also 
quotes  in  his  essay  on  Lord  Bacon.  "Read  not 
to  contradict,  nor  to  believe,  but  to  weigh  and  con- 
sider. Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be 
swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  di- 
gested. History  makes  a  man  wise.  Natural 
Philosophy  deep.  Morals  grave.  Logic  and  Rheto- 
ric able  to  contend." 

"For  young  persons,  Mabel,  I  would  say  that 
^sop's  Fables,  or  those  which  we  accredit  to 
^sop,  are  better  calculated  than  any  other  work- 
in  literature,  that  /  know  of,  to  point  morals  ap- 
plicable to  the  affairs  of  every-day  life. 

"And  for  young  women,  I  should  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  recommend  a  book  of  greater  interest  than 
'Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy' ;  and  the 
lengthy  citations  in  Latin  which  occur  therein,  on 
almost  every  page  of  the  work,  will  bring  their 
knowledge  of  that  language  into  active  service." 

"But,  dear  aunt,  I  was  reading  a  dull  book  the 
other  day.  No,  it  was  not  dull,  pardon  me,  it  had 
some  science  in  it,  and  I  asked  you — let  me  see — 
yes,  I  have  it  now ! — I  asked  you  the  meaning  of 
the  extract, — what  was  it? — Ah!  'The  conversion 
of  radiant  energy  into  sonorous  vibrations.'  " 
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"Oh,  Mabel,''  responded  Lady  Lovelace,  "that 
book  of  ColHns's.  Well,  my  dear,  I  fear  I  cannot 
enlighten  you,  to  any  considerable  extent,  in  the 
matter  of  that  man's  works,  as  I  am  almost  un- 
familiar with  his  last  productions.  And  I  am 
afraid  that  I  am  about  to  venture  into  waters  too 
deep  for  me  by  an  attempt  to  give  you  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  meaning  of  that  extract  which 
you  quote.  'The  conversion  of  radiant  energy 
into  sonorous  vibrations,'  repeated  the  lady  to  her- 
self, as  it  were,  and,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
replied : 

"There  may  be  a  question  as  to  whether  radiant 
light,  or  radiant  heat  is  meant.  But  let  us  deal 
with  light  alone  as  viewed  through  the  'Undu- 
latory  Theory'  which  is  to  the  effect  that  light  is 
transmitted  to  the  eye  by  a  wavelike  motion  of 
the  ether  with  which  space  is  filled ;  just  as  a 
pond  is  rippled  by  throwing  in  a  stone ;  and  sound 
is  produced  by  vibration  of  the  atmosphere. 

"Now,  we  have  merely  to  decide  whether,  or 
not,  waves  of  light  can  be  converted  into  waves 
of  sound  (sonorous  vibrations).  To  my  mind, 
at  least,  the  change  is  impossible."  Such  was 
Lady  Lovelace's  reasoning.  "But  to  continue. 
You  mentioned  'Diathermancy  of  Ebonite,'  did 
you  not?    Well,  expand  that  term  and  you  have; 

"Diathermancy, — the  property  of  transmitting 
radiant  heat. 

"Ebonite, — hard  rubber. 

"Therefore,  the  foregoing  expression  must 
mean  that  hard  rubber  has  the  property  of  trans- 
mitting radiant  heat.  Herein  we  see  more  unique 
ideas  expressed.  And  again — goodness,  we  find 
them  everywhere ! 

"In  the  'Man  Who  Laughs,'  by  Victor  Hugo, 
we  find : 

"  'Gold  loses  annually  by  friction,  one  fourteen- 
hundredth  of  its  bulk ;  this  is  what  is  called  wear 
and  tear ;  thence  it  follows  that  out  of  fourteen 
hundred  of  millions  of  gold  circulating  through- 
out all  the  world  every  year  one  million  is  lost. 
This  million  of  gold  goes  off  in  dust,  flies  away,, 
floats,  is  an  atom,  becomes  breathable,  loads, 
doses,  burdens  and  impairs  the  conscience,  and 
amalgamates  itself  with  the  soul  of  the  rich  which 
it  renders  proud,  and  with  the  soul  of  the  poor 
which  it  renders  savage.' 

"And,  Mabel,  notice  that  strange  case  of  'Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.'  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stev- 
enson tells  us  that : 

"  'Man  is  not  truly  one  but  truly  two.     .     .     . 


My  two  natures  had  memory  in  common,  but  all 
other  faculties  were  most  unequally  shared  be- 
tween them.  Jekyll  (who  was  composite),  now 
with  most  sensitive  apprehensions,  now  with 
greedy  gusto  projected  and  shared  in  the  pleas- 
ures and  adventures  of  Hyde,  but  Hyde  was  in- 
different to  Jekyll,  or  but  remembered  him  as  the 
mountain  bandit  remembers  the  cavern  in  which 
he  conceals  himself  from  pursuit.' 

"From  what  I  have  quoted  you  will  see,  at  once, 
the  necessity  of  not  attaching  importance  to  such 
ideas  as  they  are,  indeed,  unique.  Why  lose  one's 
time  with  such  things  ! 

"A  useful  book,  a  book  which  was  popular 
among  young  people,  when  I  was  a  girl,  and 
which,  perhaps,  is  popular  still,  is  'Twenty  Thou- 
sand Leagues  Under  the  Sea.'  I  know  it  is  still 
in  print ;  and  for  scientific  facts  ingeniously 
handled  I  could  not  refer  you  to  a  better  book. 

"Then  we  have  the  'Gold  Bug,'  by  Mr.  Edgar 
Allan  Poe :  this,  I  assure  you,  is  an  unrivalled 
cryptographic  story." 

"O,  aunt,  now  I  know  why  the  young  Duchess 
of  Constance  thought  you  an  enigmatist!" 

"My  dear!!  But  to  continue.  A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient.  I  think  the  duchess  has  never 
read  Plutarch's  essay  of  'Garrulity  or  Talkative- 
ness.' 

"These  essays  remind  us  of  the  fact  that  the 
tongue  is  an  unruly  member,  and  that  we  cannot 
guard  ourselves  too  well  against  indiscretions 
in  its  use. 

"They  also  remind  us  of  that  warning  embodied 
in  the  Swiss  inscription :  'Speech  is  silvern,  Si- 
lence is  goldern.'  And,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best 
things  in  the  essays  is  that  reminder  Plutarch  uses 
when  he  says,  that,  'As  wheat  when  crowded  into 
a  musty  vessel  is  found  to  exceed  in  measure,  but 
to  be  unwholesome  for  use;  so  the  discourse  of  a 
loquacious  person  swells  and  enlarges  itself  with 
lies  and  falsehood,  but  in  the  meantime  loses  all 
force  of  persuasion.' 

"In  reading  as  well  as  in  all  other  things — 
work  or  pleasure — we  should  use  moderation  and 
hold  our  energies  in  check.    Remember  that : 

Violent  fires  soon  burn  out  themselves ; 

Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are 
short ; 

He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes. 
— Richard  2nd,  Act  I,  Scene  2nd. 

"We  should,  then,  read  carefully  such  books 
as  are  profitable;  to  do  so  may  be  irksome,  at 
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times,  and  tedious,  but  the  advancement  we  will 
have  made  along  the  lines  of  success  in  literature 
will  be  very  satisfactory  to  us.  Personally  it  will 
be  a  great  advantage  to  us,  from  the  fact  that  it 
will  enable  us  to  stand  upon  an  eminence  and  look 
back  upon  work  which  we  will  recognize,  after 
all,  as  having  been,  throughout,  entirely  to  our 
liking;  and  as  an  endorsement  to  the  idea  which 
1  have  just  expressed,  I  quote  from  Shakespeare, 
to  say : 

**  'No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en. 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect.' 
— "Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  Act  I,  Scene  i. 

"Work  of  all  kinds  may  be  said  to  be  man's  life 
study ;  it  seldom  falls  within  the  lines  of  his 
choice  which,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
he  so  infrequently  attains  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
in  any  profession  or  business.  Still  we  must  ever 
aim  at  the  top  round,  and  keep  on  working,  work- 
ing incessantly,  no  matter  how  laborious  and  unin- 
teresting the  plodding  may  be.  For  us,  it  is  never 
well  to  do  our  work  simply  because  we  like  it — 
though  this  may  help — but  for  nobler  aims  and 
purposes.  There  is  'One,  who  doth  all  things 
well,'  Who  makes  us  what  we  are — children  of 
science,  art,  letters,  what  you  will.  Who  knows 
our  aspirations  as  well  as  our  successes  or  fail- 
ures in  attaining  them  and  Who  lifts  up  the  right- 
eous and  the  unrighteous  when  they  are  shrouded 
in  mists  they  cannot  scatter. 

"Who  are  they  alighting  from  the  brougham, 
James?"  said  Lady  Lovelace  to  her  servant,  who 
had  just  approached  with  a  footman. 

"Her  Grace,  the  Duchess  of  Constance,  "Mi- 
ladi,  and  young  Lord  Quex." 

"Remove  that  book  and  manuscript,  James, 
•^"^"v-  Richard  Hamilton. 


Xerlns  Hbbci?. 

®N  the  way  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa,  after 
passing  the  Esterel  Mountains,  there  are  two 
islands  visible  to  the  south  of  Cannes,  at  about  two 
leagues  distance  from  the  mainland.  The  nearer 
is  the  Isle  Ste.  Marguerite,  the  farther  Lerins  or 
St.  Honoratus,  that  with  its  monastery  has  taken 
a  glorious  and  important  part  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  the  Gauls. 

At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Lerins,  the 
world  was  still  absorbed  in  pagan  practices,  and 
much  needed  the  teachings  and  example  of  Cliris- 
tianitv.     Lerins  Isle  was  to  the  West  what  The- 


baid  and  the  Syrian  deserts  were  to  the  East : 
where  science  as  well  as  innocence  and  prayer 
sought  refuge.  When  St.  Augustine's  voice,  and 
the  voices  of  Ambrose,  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Xazian- 
zen,  Chrysostom,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers  had 
passed  away,  those  of  the  Religious  of  Lerins 
were  heard.  Lerins  Isle  became  the  focus  of 
theological  study,  pulpit  oratory,  generous  self- 
denial,  and  the  highest  sanctity.  Honoratus  and 
Maximus,  Faustus  and  Hilary  d'Arles,  Eucherius 
and  Caisarius,  Vincent  and  Salvien  continued  the 
succession  of  controversialists,  orators,  and  great 
Pontiffs  who  were  the  glory  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. It  is  no  wonder  that  this  seat  of  learning 
and  sanctity  produced  many  eminent  bishops. 
Aries, Avignon,  Lyons,  \'ienna,  Troy,  Riez,  Fre- 
jus,  V^alence,  Metz,  Nice,  Venice,  Apt,  Carpen- 
tras,  Saintes,  received  thence  their  most  illustri- 
ous prelates. 

After  a  sojourn  of  nine  years  at  Lerins,  St. 
Patrick  was  sent  by  Pope  Celestine,  in  432,  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  Ireland.  The  Apostle  of 
England,  St.  Augustine,  passed  through  Lerins, 
returning  to  his  mission,  and  was  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  from  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Abbot 
Stephen,  Superior  of  the  Monastery,  in  which  the 
,  great  Pope,  after  having  praised  the  regularity  of 
his  Religious,  thanked  him  for  sending  one  who 
had  made  wooden  spoons  and  dishes  for  the  Ro- 
man poor.  It  is  well  known  that  \'incent  wrote 
his  admirable  Couunentairc  in  Lerins  Abbey — a 
succinct,  deep  book  styled  by  ancient  authors  "a 
vigorous  dissertation  in  which  all  heresies  are 
broken  down  and  condemned."  During  a  stay  of 
many  years  at  Lerins,  Salvien  prepared  his  elo- 
quent treatise,  Lc  Gonvcrncmcnt  dc  la  Provi- 
dence. 

Trials  were  to  come,  to  evidence  and  prove  the 
lieroic  virtues  practised  in  the  Isle  of  Saints.  To- 
wards the  year  730,  the  Saracens  roved  incessant- 
ly along  the  borders  of  Provence,  leaving  behind 
devastation  and  death.  Lerins  Isle  could  not  es- 
cape incursion  in  their  furious  hatred  of  Chris- 
tianity. At  that  time  the  eminent,  saintly  Abbot 
Porcaire  was  Superior  of  the  Religious  (num- 
bering five  hundred)  of  the  Abbey:  he  animated 
the  courage  of  the  monks  who  wept  with  joy  at 
the  prospect  of  martyrdom,  and  hastened  to  hide 
the  holy  relics.  Sixteen  students  and  thirty-six 
of  the  youngest  monks  were  sent  to  Italy,  so  that 
on  returning  they  might  raise  the  Abbey  from  its 
ruins.    The  savasfe  Saracens  attacked  the  Monas- 
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tery,  and  with  cruel  barbarity  massacred  the  reh- 
gious  while  at  prayer.  All  fell  victims  to  their 
fury,  except  four  young,  handsome  monks,  who 
were  spared  and  carried  off  as  prisoners ;  but  the 
barbarians  disembarking  at  a  bank  covered  with 
underwood  a  short  way  off,  the  monks  seized  the 
opportunity  to  escape  into  the  forest,  and  when 
the  Saracens  retreated,  returned  to  Lerins  to 
bury  their  martyred  brethren.  Now  it  is  a  holy 
isle,  worthy — being  the  Martyrs'  grave — of  the 
veneration  of  all  ages.  It  has  become  sacred  soil 
to  numerous  pilgrims  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  who  have  come  to  honor  the  relics  of  the 
Saints  and  implore  their  intercession,  or  to  pre- 
pare for  a  holy  death  and  be  buried  in  this  blessed 
ground,  awaiting  the  resurrection. 

The  chronicles  of  the  Abbey  record  that  the  de- 
votion of  the  faithful  to  Lerins  in  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  centuries,  was  so  great  that  no  day 
passed  without  some  donation  being  offered. 
With  the  funds  arising  from  these  offerings  the 
Religious  built  the  high  tower  still  in  existence — 
a  stronghold  to  shelter  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  in  case  of  a  renewed  incursion  of  the  Sara- 
cens. Events  proved  this  a  necessary  precaution 
for  Lerins  was  frequently  attacked  not  only  by 
the  Saracens  but  by  African  pirates.  These 
trials  and  the  constant  state  of  uncertainty  doubt- 
less helped  to  maintain  regularity  and  discipline 
in  the  Monastery. 

After  the  Middle  Ages  the  history  of  Lerins 
Abbey  is  not  remarkable.  The  Monastery,  re- 
duced to  a  small  number  of  Religious,  was  secu- 
larized in  1788;  there  was  no  defection  among 
the  children  of  St.  Honoratus  either  during  the 
time  of  Jansenism  or  of  constitutional  schism. 

Sold  at  the  Revolution,  the  island  passed  suc- 
cessively to  various  owners,  and  suffered  many 
extortions  up  to  January,  1859,  when  it  was  re- 
purchased by  Monsignor  Jordany,  Bishop  of  Fre- 
jus,  and  restored  to  Catholic  worship.  In  1869, 
the  Bishop  gave  it  to  the  Cistercians  of  Senanque. 

Two  Apostolic  Rescripts — one  dated  October 
1st,  1869,  the  other  September  21st,  1871 — ap- 
proved the  erection  of  the  new  Lerins  Abbey,  and 
appointed  it  head  of  Senanque  Congregation. 
Rev.  Dom  Marie-Colomban  went  there  in  1871, 
accompanied  by  ten  choir  monks  and  seven  lay- 
brothers.  The  Most  Rev.  Vicar-General  of  the 
Congregation,  Dom  Marie-Bernard,  arrived  at 
the  Abbey,  May  5th,  1872,  since  when  it  rapidly 
increased  in  importance. 


On  June  8th,  1888,  when  the  Church  was  cele- 
brating the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Most 
Rev.  Dom  Marie-Bernard  died  after  a  few  hours' 
illness,  like  a  worn-out  soldier  succumbing  the 
evening  of  a  hard-fought  battle. 

This  austere,  saintly  Religious,  Abbot  of  No- 
tre Dame  de  Lerins,  Founder  and  Vicar-General 
of  the  Cistercian  Congregation  Senanque,  was 
born  on  October  i8th,  181 5,  and  baptized  Leo,  a 
name  signifying  strength  and  intrepidity — it  was 
prophetic. 

Leo  Barnouin  grew  up  under  the  tender,  ju- 
dicious care  of  a  Christian  mother,  who  taught 
him  to  love  God  and  to  pray.  From  infancy  he 
was  distinguished  among  his  brothers  for  docil- 
ity and  obedience.  "He  never  disobeyed."  His 
task  done,  the  attraction  was  the  church,  whither 
he  hastened.  God's  grace  rapidly  developed  the 
seeds  sown  in  this  young  soul ;  he  loved  solitude. 
Notwithstanding  his  parents'  opposition,  he  went 
to  the  Capuchin  Novitiate,  St.  Jean-de-Gardier, 
at  thirteen  years  of  age.  But  God  had  other  de- 
signs on  the  young  aspirant  to  religious  life.  The 
Revolution  of  1830  broke  out.  His  parents, 
dreading  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  '93,  obliged 
the  young  novice  to  return  home,  and  placed  him 
in  the  small  seminary  of  Ste.  Garde,  where,  as 
later  in  the  large  one  at  Avignon,  Leo's  angelic 
piety  was  the  model  of  his  fellow-students ;  but 
he  did  not  lose  his  longing  for  the  contemplative 
life.  He  received  Holy  Orders,  June  loth,  1843, 
and  a  few  days  later  was  appointed  Cure  of  La 
Palud,  where  he  zealously  applied  himself  to  the 
sacred  ministry  for  several  years :  still  an  inward 
voice  continued  urging  him  to  solitude. 

In  1849,  having  consulted  an  enlightened  di- 
rector, he  went  to  undertake  the  guidance  of  an 
agricultural  Brotherhood,  occupying  an  old  castle 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta — La  Cavalerie — near  to 
the  gorge  Luberon.  But  the  aspirations  of  the 
new  Community  and  the  saintly  wishes  of  their 
director  demanded  a  more  extensive  field ;  so  the 
Abbe  Barnouin,  relying  on  an  unfailing  Provi- 
dence, at  once  purchased  the  old  Abbey  Senanque, 
in  the  diocese  of  Avignon,  where  he,  with  his 
disciples,  established  himself,  in  1854,  when  they 
were  united  to  the  Order  of  Citeaux. 

To  thoroughly  define  this  alliance,  the  new 
founder  went  to  Rome  and  entered  the  Novitiate 
of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Jerusalem  Monastery, 
where  he  received  the  name  of  Marie-Bernard. 
After  his  profession  he  returned  to  Lerins  to  re- 
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ceive  in  his  turn  the  vows  of  his  companions  and 
enrol  them  as  Cistercians.  God  blessed  Senanque 
House;  prayer,  good  works,  and  sufferings  in- 
creased ;  vocations  multiplied  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  justify  making  another  foundation.  The 
celebrated  ruined  Abbey  Fontfroide,  near  to  Nar- 
bonne,  was  selected  to  shelter  this  first  exit  from 
Senanque.  Seven  years  later,  in  1864,  Haute- 
Combe  Monastery  was  annexed  to  Senanque 
Congregation.  A  year  later,  Dom  Marie-Ber- 
nard founded  the  Congregation  of  Cistercians  of 
Notre-Dame-des-Pres,  in  the  diocese  of  Digne. 
Finally,  in  1869,  a  colony  of  Senanque  monks  ar- 
rived at  the  celebrated  Lerins  Isle,  following  their 
venerable  founder,  promoted  to  the  dignity  of 
Abbot. 

Everything  had  to  be  renovated  on  this  devas- 
tated soil ;  what  Dom  Marie- Bernard  bequeathed 
when  called  to  his  rest  best  testifies  to  his  work. 
His  panegyrist  says:  ''This  unworldly  man  has 
done  wonders."  What  was  the  power  and  what 
the  secret  of  success?  The  power  was  faith  that 
moves  mountains;  the  secret,  confidence  in  God. 
His  zeal  accomplished  more  than  the  duties  of 
Vicar-General  of  Senanque  Congregation  ex- 
acted. In  1859,  he  established  a  devotion  to  the 
souls  in  purgatory,  which  spread  marvellously, 
and  was  widely  propagated.  He  founded  an 
analogous  work  in  Lerins,  in  1875,  called  the 
''Pious  League." 

Until  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  Dom 
Marie-Bernard  preserved  the  energy  of  youth  in 
working  for  God.  He  crowned  his  acts  in  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  editing  a  book,  enriched 
with  admirable  illustrations,  in  which  the  sublime 
Magnificat  is  given  in  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  languages  in  the  characters  of  each. 

His  panegyrist  describes  the  Rev.  Father's  last 
day  on  earth:  "It  was  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  This  adorable  Heart  called  him.  Was 
not  he  the  privileged  child  of  Mary,  also  the  be- 
loved disciple  of  Jesus  ?  And  should  he  not,  after 
John's  example,  repose  his  aching  head  on  the 
Divine  Master's  bosom  ?  He  looked  like  a  seraph 
at  the  altar. 

"After  Mass  he  had  to  retire  to  his  room,  ill; 
he  died  the  same  evening  at  nine  o'clock." 

No  monument  of  Roman  architecture  is  more 
w^orthy  of  notice  than  the  old  cloister,  Lerins, 
which  dates  back  to  the  seventh  century.  The 
arched  roof  and  windows  are  perfect  semicircles : 
the  walls,  three  feet  thick,  seem  to  defv  time. 


The  four  cloistered  galleries  form  an  almost  per- 
fect square ;  the  green  centre  has  paths  bordered 
with  flowers,  always  blooming  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 

The  chapter-hall  is  to  the  left  of  the  old  clois- 
ter, at  the  back.  The  majestic  church  is  in  the 
north  wing,  rebuilt  by  Dom  Marie-Bernard  on 
the  same  site  as  the  old  church  built  by  St.  Hono- 
ratus. 

The  mortal  remains  of  the  restorer  of  Lerins 
are  deposited  in  a  vault  in  the  reliquary  chapel, 
between  the  chapels  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
and  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary.  From 
his  resting-place  he  seems  to  say :  "O  my  children, 
it  is  far  better  to  rest  in  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  and  our  dear  Mother  than  elsewhere." 

The  galleries  of  the  modern  cloister  into  which 
the  cells  of  the  Religious  open,  surround  these 
buildings,  making  a  rectangle  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  metres  (about  1074  feet)  forming 
a  garde  d'honneur  to  the  basilica  and  old  cloister 
as  well  as  to  the  chapter-house  and  cemetery.  The 
hostelry  is  outside  this  rectangle  to  the  west ;  the 
printing  office  and  other  workshops  to  the  east. 
The  orphanage,  containing  about  thirty  poor  lit- 
tle children,  admitted  and  educated  by  the  Reli- 
gious, is  a  few  hundred  steps  outside  the  enclos- 
ure wall. 

After  a  mourning  of  nine  months,  a  successor 
to  the  restorer  of  Lerins  was  elected,  on  March 
19th,  1889,  when  His  Grace  Monsignor  Oury, 
Bishop  of  Frejus,  Papal  Delegate,  gave  the  Ab- 
batial  blessing  to  Rev.  Dom  Marie-Colomban.  The 
ceremony,  beautiful  in  the  rites  and  prayers  used 
by  the  Church,  was  made  additionally  impressive 
by  the  presence  of  five  Bishops,  three  Abbots, 
other  ecclesiastic  dignitaries,  a  number  of  priests, 
many  representative  Catholic  nobility ;  and  a  con- 
gregation of  several  thousands,  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  the  coast. 

Rev.  Father  Dom  Marie-Colomban  follows  in 
his  regretted  predecessor's  path ;  the  name  and  in- 
dividual have  changed,  the  work  remains  the 
same,  with  a  younger  head  to  direct  and  with 
hopes  of  a  long  future. 

Lady  Martin. 


"I  think,"  said  Thackeray  once  at  a  public  din- 
ner, "that  I  had  rather  have  had  a  potato  and  a 
kindly  word  from  Goldsmith  than  have  been  be- 
holden to  Dean  Swift  for  a  guinea  and  a  dinner." 
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Regina  coeli,  laetare!  Alleluia!  After  so  much 
of  trial  and  of  grief,  the  hour  of  ecstatic  joy  has 
come  for  the  Mother  of  Christ.  In  an  ocean  of 
splendor,  more  radiant  than  the  sun,  her  beloved 
Jesus  has  risen.  She  has  pressed  Hirri  in  loving 
transport  to  her  Immaculate  Heart,  admired  the 
wondrous  trophies  of  His  victory,  and  participa- 
ted in  the  ecstasies  of  the  angels  and  saints.  May 
the  consideration  of  her  happy  Easter  serve  to 
sustain  us  in  life's  severest  trials;  and  when  sor- 
row and  overwhelming  woe  come  upon  us,  when 
our  spirits  grow  weak  and  faint  at  the  ascent  of 
our  individual  Calvaries,  may  the  thought  of  the 
glorious  sunrise  that  succeeded  her  night  of 
gloom,  fan  the  embers  of  our  failing  hope  into  a 
steadfast  and  enduring  flame. 
■)(- 

Exposition  of  Christian  Doctrine,  by  a  Semi- 


nary Professor.     3  \'ols. — John  Joseph  McV'ey, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Under  the  above  title  a  work  was  published  by 
the  Christian  Brothers  in  France,  which,  among 
the  many  of  its  kind,  deserves  not  only  a  promi- 
nent, but  the  first  place. 

The  first  volume  contains  Dogma,  the  second 
Moral,  the  third  treatises  on  Grace,  Prayer,  the 
Sacraments  and  Liturgy.  The  whole  is  intended 
as  a  Manual  for  teachers  of  catechism,  and  for  the 
self-instruction  of  educated  laymen. 

Though  presented  to  us  as  a  translation  from 
the  French,  the  language  is  very  select  and  idio- 
matic, so  that  it  supplies  fully  for  the  original. 

The  explanations  are  concise  and  yet  compre- 
hensive, the  terminology  strictly  in  accord  with 
ecclesiastical  usage,  and  the  matter  so  manifold, 
that  to  know  the  contents  of  this" work  well,  is  to 
know  the  essential  parts  of  Catholic  Theology. 

We  recommend  it  warmly  to  all  catechists,  to 
persons  who  wish  to  obtain  a  thorough  and  exact 
knowledge  of  their  religion,  and,  we  believe,  that 
this  work  in  the  hands  of  well-meaning  Protes- 
tants will  prove  itself  a  good  missionary. 

We  are  certain  that  all  who  peruse  it  attentively 
will  share  in  our  praise  of  it. 

Rev.  P.  Hue,  C.  M.,  in  his  "Travels  in  Tartary, 
Thibet,  and  China," — a  very  old  book  which  was, 
for  many  years,  the  most  trustworthy  guide  to 
countries  hardly  known  to  Europeans  sixty  years 
ago ;  and  a  book  of  intense  interest  at  the  present 
day  when  the  allied  armies  are  marching  in 
China, — gives  very  amusing  descriptions  of  Chi- 
nese Tartary.  He  admires  the  politeness  of  the 
people.  Not  even  the  brigands,  of  whom  there 
were  many,  fell  short  in  courtesy.  No  rude  cry 
of  "Your  money  or  your  life,"  with  a  pistol  at 
the  traveller's  head,  is  the  Chinese  formula,  but  a 
polite  salutation ;  and  then,  perhaps,  "Venerable 
elder  brother,  I  am  on  foot.  Kindly  lend  me  your 
horse;"  or,  "It  is  really  chilly  to-day;  please,  lend 
me  your  coat."  If  the  "venerated  elder"  pleas- 
antly complies,  the  brigand  says,  "Thank  you ;" 
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and  there  the  matter  ends ;  but  if  the  "elder"  re- 
sists, then  the  effect  of  a  bkidgeon  is  tried.  If 
that  be  not  convincing,  the  brigand  sees  what  a 
sabre  will  do  in  the  way  of  argument !  Another 
instance  of  the  innate  politeness  of  the  race  is  giv- 
en by  Father  Hue.  The  Chinese  Tartars  are  in 
the  habit  of  raising,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
a  sort  of  cairn  to  the  "spirit  of  the  mountain." 
On  top  of  the  rough  pyramid  of  stones,  dry  tree 
branches  are  set ;  and,  upon  these,  strips  of  cloth 
and  bones,  bearing  verses  in  the  language  of  Thi- 
bet and  Mongolia,  are  sung.  In  a  granite  urn  at 
the  foot  of  the  cairn,  the  pious  burn  incense. 
They  offer  also  coins.  The  next-comer,  after 
genuflecting  ceremoniously  and  repeatedly,  col- 
lects the  money,  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket.  But  he 
never  steals  from  the  "spirit"  without  perform- 
ing the  customary  obeisances. 

The  Missionary  Fathers  were  quick  to  adopt 
the  peculiar  obeisances  of  the  Tartars.  They 
never  entered  a  tent  with  a  cane  in  their  hands, 
though  the  watchdogs  seriously  threatened  the 
integrity  of  their  legs  ; — for,  entering  with  a  walk- 
ing stick  is  interpreted  locally  as  meaning:  "You 
are  all  dogs  here !"  They  were  careful  to  sit  just 
in  the  place  that  custom  assigns  to  strangers ; 
namely,  on  the  right  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
When  seated,  they  would,  as  usage  prescribed, 
draw  out  a  snuft'-bottle  and  exchange  pinches,  in 
approved  fashion,  with  those  present. — convers- 
ing at  the  same  time  after  a  set  pattern :  "Does 
peace  prevail?"  "Have  you  travelled  without 
molestation?"  '*i\re  pastures  rich?"  "How  are 
your  flocks  ?"  The  same  questions  are  also  asked 
of  the  visitors.  Answers  are  most  gravely  given 
on  both  sides.  The  hostess  then  silently  extends 
a  hand.  The  guest  draws  his  wooden  bowl  from 
his  breast-pocket  and  gives  it  to  her.  She  fills  it 
with  tea  and  milk,  and  returns  it  to  him.  In  the 
tents  of  the  prosperous,  a  tray  on  short  legs  may 
be  placed  before  the  guests,  with  little  boxes  of 
polished  wood  upon  it.  These  boxes  contain 
cheese,  oatmeal,  grated  millet,  and  butter, — deli- 
cacies which  are  meant  to  be  mixed  with  the  tea 
Hosts,  able  and  willing  to  treat  a  guest  "in  a  style 


of  perfect  magnificence,"  will  give  the  honored 
stranger  a  bottle  of  Mongol  wine,  warmed  in  the 
embers.  This  wine  is  made  of  fermented  skim- 
milk,  passed  through  a  rude  distiller.  The  taste 
and  smell  of  it  are  very  sickening;  and  it  was  a 
'sore  trial  to  the  courtesy  of  the  missionaries  to 
drink  it ;  but  their  politeness  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  tent-dwellers,  whom  they  loved.  When  "deli- 
cacies" were  too  repulsive  to  swallow,  the  Fath- 
ers were  so  ingenious  as  to  make  it  appear  that 
they  could  not  bear  to  deprive  their  entertainers 
of  such  dainty  morsels.  When,  as  a  mark  of  high 
consideration,  a  sheep's  tail  was  divided  between 
Father  Gabet  and  Father  Hue, — who  had  a  loath- 
ing for  mutton-fat — they  cut  the  six  or  eight 
pounds  of  white  grease  into  small  pieces,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  whole  company's  sharing  the  treat 
"as  it  was  a  great  feast-day."  Having  got  rid  of 
the  loathsome  mass,  which  had  to  be  eaten  with- 
out bread  or  salt,  and  in  the  hands  (for  Chinese- 
Tartars  use  neither  chop-sticks,  knives,  nor 
plates!)  the  Fathers  helped  themselves  to  slices 
of  leg-of-mutton,  their  entertainers  showing  in- 
finite reluctance  at  depriving  the  guests  of  any 
morsel  of  the  greatest  of  treats — a  fat  sheep's 
tail! 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  white  drawing 
room  in  Windsor  Castle,  is  ISIozart's  old  harpsi- 
chord— a  quaint,  rather  shabby-looking  instru- 
ment, with  a  double  set  of  keys — which  stands  in 
one  of  the  tall  winciows  that  overlook  the  private 
garden.  General  Gordon's  pocket  Bible,  in  a 
glass  case,  is  in  the  grand  corridor. 
■X- 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  the  scene  of  the  late  Queen's 
death,  is  not  equalled  by  any  island  on  the  coast 
for  mildness  and  salubrity.  This  "Garden  of 
England,"  "English  Madeira,"  "England  in 
miniature."  &c.,  as  it  has  been  called,  on  account 
of  its  beautifully  diversified  surface,  is  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  lies  about  five  miles  from  the 
main  shore.  The  channel  between  it  and  Ports- 
mouth and  Southampton  is  called  the  Solent,  usu- 
ally,  though   the   part   between   the    Island   and 
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Portsmouth  is  known  as  Spithead — the  anchorage 
of  all  ships  of  war.  The  western  end  of  this  pic- 
turesque spot  is  mainly  broad  downs  and  high 
clififs,  while  the  centre  and  eastern  portion  is  dot- 
ted over  with  pretty  cottages  and  splendid  resi- 
dences, rural  villages  and  magnificent  sea  views. 

The  ''downs" — composed  principally  of  chalk, 
with  a  very  thin  covering  of  earth,  and  producing 
a  short,  sweet,  velvety  grass,  as  smooth  as  a  lawn, 
with  occasional  patches  of  heath — are  covered 
with  sheep,  the  Hampshire  DownS;  from  which 
they  take  their  name,  the  Island  being  in  the 
county  of  Hampshire.  The  mutton  they  furnish 
is  said  to  excel  anything  of  the  kind  ever  tasted. 

Osborne  House,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  con- 
structed  by    Prince   Albert,   who   improved   and 

beautified  the.  grounds.     Tennyson,  also,  had .  a 

"-  ■ '    ■  ■  .-  .1' 

home  on  this  Island.  "^  "    '     . 

■)f 

Our  Australian  Correspondent  writes :  "A 
really  delightful  musical  treat  was  given  by  the 
children  of  Loretto  Convent,  Hornsby,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  to  a  large  number  of  visitors,  who, 
accepted  the  Mother  Superior's  invitation  "to  a 
children's  concert,"  on  the  occasion  of  the  First 
Catholic  Congress  held  in  Australia  by  His  Emi- 
nence the  Cardinal-Archbishop.  The  pretty  school 
hall,  in  which  the  concert  was  given,  presented  a 
most  attractive  appearance.  The  walls  and  plat- 
form were  garlanded  with  creepers  and  runners, 
interspersed  with  heliotrope,  which  produced  a 
charming  effect ;  the  bright-faced  little  girls  were 
gowned  in  white,  without  a  suspicion  of  color. 
The  programme  presented  was  an  excellent  one, 
indeed  the  visitors  were  amazed  at  the  high  stand- 
ard of  perfection  reached  by  these  girls,  whose 
performance  would  put  to  shame  that  of  many 
who  pass  as  finished  artists.  Both  in  the  orches- 
tral and  pianoforte  selections  the  same  degree  of 
excellence  was  attained,  and  what  especially  added 
to  the  performance  was  the  fact  that  every  num- 
ber— orchestral  and  all — was  played  from  mem- 
ory. In  the  Trio,  "Barcarolle,"  Miss,  Millie  Cof- 
fee showed  herself  a  violiniste  of  exceptional  tal- 
ent, one  of  whom  great  thmgs  may  be  expected. 


A  most  interesting  number  was  a  recitation,  en- 
titled "The  Moonlight  Sonata,"  descriptive  of 
Beethoven's  famous  Sonata;  spirits  of  the  "Ada- 
gio, Allegretto,  and  Presto"  interpreted  these 
movements,  which  were  beautifullv  played  by 
Miss  Esme  Mann,  whose  sympathetic  rendering 
of  this  lovely  morceau,  appealed  to  every  one. 
Miss  Eileen  Curtin,  a  former  pupil,  proved  a  very 
able  accompanist.  M.  Henri  Stael  was  warmly 
congratulated  on  the  proficiency  of  his  pupils,  all 
of  whom  showed  careful  training. 

After  the  performance,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Mother  Superior  and  nuns,  the  guests  adjourned 
to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  convent,  where  tea  was 
served  by  the  children.  This  formed  a  very  pleas- 
ing feature  of  the  afternoon's  entertainment, 
which  was  over  all  too  soon.  Mrs.  Giles,  nee 
Annie  Stevens,  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  Irish  Loret- 
tos,  was  present. 

Two  exquisite  pictures  of  Carmen  Sylva  now 
adorn  our  library  walls,  the  gift  of  Very  Rev- 
erend Aloysius  M.  Blakely,  C.  P.,  Vicar-General 
of  Nicopolis,  Bulgaria. 

When,  in  1869,  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Wied 
became  the  bride  of  Charles  I.,  King  of  Rouma- 
nia,  she  possessed  a  tall  and  finely  moulded  figure, 
large,  blue,  dreamy  eyes  with  a  world  of  poetry  in 
their  clear  depths,  a  classical  mouth  whose  grace- 
ful curves  seemed  formed  but  for  smiles,  rows  of 
pearly  teeth,  a  finely  cut  nose,  a  profusion  of 
light  wavy  hair,  and  exquisitely  formed  hands. 
Most  of  these  beauties — with  the  exception  of 
the  golden  hair,  which  a  mother's  sorrow  has 
whitened — remain  to  the  Queen,  in  addition  to 
the  dignified  and  stately  presence  which  has  be- 
come accentuated  in  these  later  years. 

The  poet-Queen  of  Roumania  must  ever  re- 
main a  picturesque  and  romantic  figure  in  the 
pages  of  the  world's  history.  Caring  little  for  the 
life  of  courts,  and  devoted  to  a  simple,  almost  pas- 
toral, life  side  by  side  with  nature,  perhaps  "Car- 
men Sylva's"  temperament  is  more  suited  to  a 
sphere  of  life  less  exalted  than  that  to  which  fate 
has  called  her.     Ruled  always  more  by  her  heart 
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than  her  head,  as  in  the  instance  of  Mme.  Helene 
Vacaresco,  whom  she  wished  to  marrV  to  the  heir 
to  the  Roumanian  throne,  she  is  as  charming  as 
such  unworldly  people  usually  are.  No  one  can 
read  the  delightful  picture  presented  of  the  Queen 
by  a  lady  who  knows  her  well — Baroness  von 
Delchmann — without  realizing  the  indisputable 
charm  of  this  Royal  lady.  Elizabeth  of  Rouma- 
nia  still  gathers  her  ladies  around  her  to  work  at 
their  tapestries  and  tambour  frames,  as  did  the 
ladies  of  old,  while  she  sits  in  their  midst  read-, 
ing  aloud  or  talking.  Her  habits  are  of  the  sim- 
plest, and  her  manners  are  extremely  gentle  and 
courteous.  Her  chief  characteristic  is  an  intense 
sympathy  for  and  kindliness  to  small  children  and 
animals,  and  her  gracious  deeds  of  charity  would 
of  themselves  fill  a  volume. 

"Carmen  Sylva's"  first  book — ^"Les  pensees 
d'une  Reine"— written  soon  after  her  marriage, 
at  once  charmed  all  Europe.  The  beautiful  land 
of  Roumania  with  its  legends  and  folk-lore  was  a 
"constant  source  of  inspiration  to  her  and  formed 
•the  subject  of  some  -of  her  most  lovely  poems. 
Her  name  is  a  household  word  in  her  own  coun- 
try, and  what  wonder  that  her  people  love  her  ? 
■X- 
Mount  Stuart,  the  palace  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Bute,  near  Rothesay,  Scotland,  is  the  most 
magnificent  residence  in  Great  Britain.  The  base 
of  the  building  covers  more  than  an  acre  of 
ground  and  is  built  in  the  mediaeval  Gothic  style 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  walls,  turrets  and 
balconies  are  built  of  the  beautiful  variegated 
granites  and  sandstones  from  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
the  floors  and  arches  being  of  clouded  Italian 
marbles.  The  main  hall  is  constructed  entirely 
of  alabaster  with  supporting  columns  of  oxidized 
brass  and  bronze.  The  gallery  and  grand  stair- 
case are  of  marbles  brought  from  Sicily  and  Car- 
rara. The  drawing  rooms  are  pannelled  with  al- 
ternate stripes  of  cherry,  walnut,  and  ebony,  all 
from  America.  The  main  dining  room,  which 
was  built  to  accommodate  two  hundred  and  eighty 
guests,  is  finished  after  the  style  of  the  drawing 
rowns,  with  the  exception  of  relief  figures  and 


mosaics  of  fish,  game,  animals,  &c.  The  ceilings 
and  chimney  pieces  of  these  rooms  are  most  ar- 
tistic, and  so  are  the  windows,  mantels  and  doors, 
the  work  of  which  is  extremely  elaborate.  There 
are  three  immense  libraries  and  a  billiard  room, 
all  with  carved  stone  fire  places  of  antique  design. 

In  one  wing  there  are  Turkish  and  swimming 
baths,  large  conservatories,  aviaries,  aquariums, 
&c.  The  whole  palace  is  heated  throughout  with 
steam  and  hot  water  pipes,  and  lighted  both  by 
gas  and  electricity.  The  pictures  in  the  gallery 
alone  are  worth  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  books  in  the  libraries  as  much  more.  The 
building,  decorating,  and  furnishing  of  this  man- 
sion, which  is  without  doubt  the  finest  private 
residence  on  the  globe,  entailed  an  expense  of  a 
million  pounds  sterling — nearly  five  million  dol- 
lars. 

A  few  years  ago  the  editors  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  a  most  interesting  account  of  Mount 
Stuart  and  its  fair,  chatelaine,  the  Marchioness  of 
Bute — nee  Lady  Gwendoleen  Howard — from  the 
lips  of  Lady  Howard  of  Glossop,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  visit  to  the  convent. 

It  is  long  since  Amsterdam  witnessed  such  a 
scene  of  splendor  and  enthusiasm  as  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  marriage,  last  February,  of  the  youth- 
ful Queen,  the  winsome  Wilhelmina,  whose  mon- 
archy of  the  Netherlands  includes  not  only.  Hol- 
land but  its  colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  in  South  Arrierica.  These  colonies  are  both 
rich  and  extensive,  covering  an  area  of  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles,  and  containing  a 
population  six  times  that  of  Holland — over  27.- 
000,000  people ! 

When  the  dykes  are  all  frozen  over,  the  people 
— even  stately  judges  and  merchants — skate-  their 
way  to  town,  and  dames  carry  on  their  heads  the 
vegetables  for  market  and  bring  home  the  daily 
food.  Wilhelmina  can  probably  skate  as  well  as 
any  of  her  subjects,  and  snow-ball,  too,  for  as  a 
child,  when  court  etiquette  forbade  her  the  luxury 
of  a  playmate  of  her  own  age,  her  good  mother 
often  took  her  far  out  into  the  countrv,  where 
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with  her  sturdy  little  subjects,  she  snow-balled  to' 
her  heart's  content. 

Since  our  last  issue,  cards  announcing  the  mar- 
riage of  Mrs.  Muldoon's  youngest  daughter,  Lo- 
retto,  have  been  received.  Mrs.  G.  T.  Flom's  de- 
parture from  Brooklyn  for  her  new  home  in  Iowa 
will  not  be  a  severing  of  the  ties  that  have  bound 
her  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Shea,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  for 
so  many  years  to  their  Alma  Mater,  where  their 
memory  is  more  than  a  tradition. 

We  wish  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plom  all  their  hearts 
desire  of  earth's  fairest  and  best  gifts,  crowned 
by  heavenly  blessings. 

Still  another  Brooklyn  maiden,  l^eatrice  Dis- 
brow,  but  a  few  years  since  a  member  of  the  staff , 
has  sent  her  wedding  cards,  dated  February  nine- 
teenth. Mrs.  Otto  Gunther  will  make  her  home 
in  her  own  city. 

Good  wishes,  accompanied  by  earnest  prayer 
for  her  happiness,  mingle  in  the  congratulations 
of  the  Rainbow  staff. 

■)f 

The  kind  thoughtfulness  of  the  Misses  Pansy 

and  L'na  Forde,  of  Brooklyn,  in  anticipating  our 
Washington  Day  festivities  by  appropriate  gifts, 
we  beg  gratefully  to  acknowledge. 

In  these  days  of  unfilial  forgetfulness  the  re- 
freshing conviction  that  days  spent  at  Loretto  in 
the  years  agone  are  afifectionately  and  gratefully 
remembered,  as  in  this  instance,  is  indeed  a  solace 

and  a  joy. 

-X- 

As  we  go  to  press,  rose-twined  Souhaits  pour 
Ic  S  ecle  Noui'cau  reach  us  from  our  Mauritius 
Corrcspoudcut,  and  the  following  communica- 
tion:" A  la  naissancedecenouveau  siecle,  recevez 
tons  les  voeux  que  nous  formons  pour  vous.  Que 
le  bon  Dieu  vous  continue  ses  graces  et  vous  en 
accorde  de  nouvelles  pour  la  prosperite  de  chacune 
de  vos  oeuvres — le  tout  a  la  plus  grande  gloire  de 
Dieu. 

■'Comme  vous  vous  interessez  a  nos  oeuvres  et 
a  nos  enfants,  je  vous  dirai  (jue  I'annee  1900  a  ete 
l)our   nos    ecoles   une   annee   benie,    tant   par   le 


nombre  des  eleves  que  par  les  slicces  qu'elles  ont 
obtenus  dans  les  differents  examens  qu'elles  ont 
eu  a  soutenir  en  anglais,  francais.  geographic, 
arithmetique,  dessin,  piano.  Ce  succes  nous  a 
compense  un  pen  des  echecs  des  annees  preceden- 
tes  et  nous  encourage  a  travailler  avec  plus  d'ar- 
deur  cette  annee. 

"II  est  arrive  un  nouveau  Directeur  de  I'ln- 
struction,  'Mr.  Emptage,"  il  prepare  un  nouveau 
plan  qu'il  n'a  pas  encore  fait  connaitre ;  on  espere 
qu'il  simplifiera  le  plan  deja  etabli  et  qui  offre 
tant  de  difficultes  aux  pauvres  enfants  du  peuple 
qui  parlent  un  creole  que  les  Anglais  ni  les  Fran- 
cais ne  peuvent  comprendre.  \^oyez-vous  ces 
pauvres  enfants  arrives  a  I'age  de  neuf  a  dix  ans 
obliges,  meme  avant  cet  age.  aussitot  qu'ils  en- 
trent  a  I'ecole,  d'apprendre  a  lire  I'anglais  et  le 
francais  et  au  bout  de  I'annee  passer  un  examen 
dans  ces  deux  langues ;  aussila  plupart  appren- 
nent  par  routine  et  ne  peuvent  lire  que  dans  leur 
livre  qu'ils  savent  par  coeur. 

"...  Ma  lettre  n'a  pu  etre  expediee  a  la 
poste  a  cause  d'un  cyclone  qui  a  visite  nos  parages 
et  cause  beoucoup  de  degats  dans  quelques  parties 
de  I'ile. 

"Dans  la  soiree  du  12  le  temps  devenant  de 
plus  en  plus  mauvais  et  les  rafales  faisant  craquer 
et  balancer  la  maison,  nous  avons  fait  descendre 
nos  pensionnaires  et  apres  nous  etre  assurees 
qu'elles  etaient  en  surete,  nous  nous  sommes  re- 
tirees a  la  chapelle.  Nous  y  avons  passe  presque 
la  nuit  en  prieres  et  en  alarmes.  nous  attendant  a 
chaque  instant  a  quelque  catastrophe.  Le  cyclone 
passe :  le  lendemain  matin  nous  avons  ete  bien 
reconnaissantes  envers  la  Sainte  Providence  en 
voyant  que  le  convent  et  les  batiments  des  ecoles 
se  trouvaient  intacts.  Xous  n'avons  perdu 
qu'une  quantite  de  fruits  et  quelques  barrages 
servant  de  cloture. 

"Le  vapeur  qui  devait  prendre  les  lettres  a  ete 
jete  sur  les  recifs  et  est  considere  comme  inser- 
viable  ;  plusieurs  autres  navires  ont  ete  perdus." 

The  .Angel  of  Death  has  this  month  visited  an 
Austrian  and  a  Spanish  Loretto.  removing  from 
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ihe  Institute  House  at  Pol  ten,  Mother  X'aleria 
Myrtschek.  after  half  a  century  of  faithful  ser- 
vice. With  garnered  sheaves,  in  response  to  the 
Vcni  Sponsa  Christ i,  she  went  to  receive  the 
crown.  Sister  Eleanor  Mary  Aquinas  Barry  was 
called  to  her  reward  in  the  first  bloom  of  religious 
life — having  barely  completed  her  novitiate — 
from  the  Colegio  de  Loreto,  Castilleja  de  la 
Cuesta.  Seville. 

May  the  fulness  of  the  Beatific  joys  be  theirs 
this  g-lorious  Easter  morn ! 


TLbc  "Wapoleon  ot  Science. 

1|^  ERHAPS  the  most  illustrious  instance,  in 
n^  modern  times,  of  an  efficient  and  genial 
lite  of  scientific  research,  is  that  of  x\lexander 
von  Humboldt,  whose  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe  was  habitual,  and  who,  in  the  eager 
pursuit  of  a  specia]  inquiry,  improved  even  the 
circumstances  that  bariled  his  progress.  Thus, 
when  delayed  by  political  events  from  embarking 
on  his  American  expedition,  he  occupied  himself 
in  ascertaining  the  height  of  the  central  plain  of 
Castile ;  when  becalmed  on  soundings,  he  exam- 
ined the  weeds  collected  on  the  lead,  to  gain  new 
light  for  a  theory  of  thp  coloring  of  plants;  the 
haze  that,  for  many  hours,  concealed  from  his 
sight  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  induced  ingenious 
speculations  on  the  eflfects  of  atmosphere  on  vi- 
sion. Even  amid  the  dreary  expanse  of  the  ocean, 
this  observant  spirit  was  constantly  awake,  now 
analyzing  the  gases  in  the  air  vessel  of  a  flying- 
fish,  now  tracing  the  source  of  the  phosphores- 
^cent  gleams  that  shine  from  the  gambols  of  a 
porpoise,  and  now  silently  watching  the  effect  of 
a  new  firmament  on  the  sense  of  wonder  in  his 
Dwn  mind.  A  swallow  that  alights  in  the  rigging 
^ives  the  hint  for  a  treatise  on  the  migration  of 
birds ;  and  when  the  shadows  of  night  encompass 
the  vessel,  and  clouds  obscure  the  stars,  the  inde- 
fatigable inquirer  lingers  on  his  watch  to  note 
"the  dip  of  the  needle." 

But  his  investigation  of  nature  was  as  univer- 
sal as  it  was  constant ;  and  it  is  to  this  quality  we 
chiefly  ascribe  its  great  results.  In  certain  depart- 
ments of  science,  others  have  accomplished  more : 
but  in  the  discovery  of  truths  resulting  from  a 
combination  of  all.  Humboldt  is  pre-eminent.  His 
.great  distinction   is  the  comprehensive  view   he 


takes  of  the  laws  and  facts  of  the  physical  world. 
No  naturalist  ever  so  united  minute  observation 
with  the  ability  to  generalize.  The  smallest  trait 
of  material  form  or  action  did  not  evade  his  curi- 
ous eye ;  and  the  grandest  hypothesis  could  not 
subdue  his  intelligent  soul.  Cuvier  looked  more 
extensively  into  comparative  anatomy ;  Herschel 
mapped  out  more  elaborately  the  chart  of  the 
heavens ;  Davy  tried,  with  more  subtle  and  vari- 
ous tests,  the  composition  of  air ;  and  Linnaeus 
more  fully  classified  the  genera  of  plants ;  but 
over  these  and  every  other  field  of  natural  science, 
Humboldt  wandered  with  enthusiasm.  He  was 
the  genuine  eclectic  in  science,  hence  both  the 
range  and  the  minuteness  of  his  observation. 
While  arranging  his  instruments,  on  the  top  of  a 
lofty  mountain,  to  calculate  its  altitude,  inclina- 
tion, and  relation  to  other  terrestrial  masses,  he 
chronicles  the  peculiarities  of  a  little  hairy  bee 
that  creeps  across  his  hand.  The  "thick,  cylindri- 
cal trunks  and  delicate,  lace-like  foliage  of  the 
tree-ferns  in  the  humid  clefts  of  the  Cordilleras," 
are  described  by  him  with  the  same  zest  as  the 
"strife  of  the  liquid  element  with  the  solid  land." 
He  records  both  the  singular  fact  that  insect  life 
exists  in  the  tubular  holes  of  the  glacier,  and  the 
sublime  one  that  the  age  of  the  hills  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  "the  character  of  the  sedimentary  strata 
they  have  uplifted."  He  collected  crania  from 
aboriginal  sepulchres  to  aid  the  study  of  human 
physiology  and  races,  as  well  as  rare  flowers  to 
illustrate  botanical  science ;  he  examined  the  vast 
superficies  of  a  steppe  in  Asia,  as  well  as  calcu- 
lated the  distance  to  which  the  howling  of  a  spe- 
cies of  wild  monkey  can  be  heard :  he  watched  the 
conflict  between  a  horse  and  the  electric  eel  wnth 
the  same  careful  interest  as  he  scrutinized  the 
traits  of  a  fossil.  The  luxuriance  of  tropical  vege- 
tation, the  roll  of  the  Pacific  waves,  the  direction 
of  an  aerolite,  the  flora  and  geology  of  Mexico 
and  Siberia,  volcanoes  and  cataracts,  the  influence 
of  temperature,  eclipses,  tides,  thunder  storms, 
earthquakes — all  natural  events  and  agencies 
from  the  grandest  to  the  most  common,  attracted 
his  studious  notice.  His  activity  of  mind  in  this 
respect  has  seldom  been  equalled :  and  if  we  fol- 
low his  career  from  the  time  when  he  entered 
himself  a  pupil  of  Werner,  in  the  Mining  School 
at  Freyburg,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  we  find  him  undertaking  the  most  for- 
midable journeys  to  realize  this  rare  capacity  and 
intense  spirit  for  observation.     Blessed  with  an 
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excellent  physical  constitution,  and  an  adequate 
estate,  he  early  devoted  himself  to  scientific  re- 
search, not  only  with  ardor,  but  with  calm  resolu- 
tion; and,  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  exposed  him- 
self to  all  vicissitudes  of  climate,  to  the  greatest 
privations,  to  years  of  toil  and  danger,  with  the 
most  cheerful  hardihood.  From  his  first  essay  on 
the  Basalts  of  the  Rhine  to  his  Cosmos,  we  trace 
the  results  of  experiment,  the  data  of  positive 
knowledge,  the  fruits  of  patient  observation. 
Whether  making  the  Continental  tour  in  youth, 
giving  his  manhood  to  the  exploration  of  the 
American  continent,  or  braving  the  frozen  regions 
of  Siberia  in  his  old  age,  we  find  him  always  look- 
ing upon  nature  with  the  inquisitive,  expectant, 
yet  reverent  eye  of  the  philosopher,  wearied  with 
no  minutiae,  overawed  by  no  mystery,  and  baffled 
by  no  obstacle.  If  detained  in  a  provincial  town, 
he  gathers  the  statistics  of  trade,  population,  and 
health.  After  a  long  day's  excursion  amid  the 
solitudes  of  the  desert,  or  in  a  radiant  forest  of 
the  tropics,  he  devotes  the  evening  to  arranging 
for  preservation  the  specimens  he  has  gathered ; 
and  when  the  natural  resources  of  a  locality  have 
been  exhausted,  he  turns  to  the  language  of  its 
inhabitants,  and,  by  certain  philological  analogies, 
discovers  their  identity  with  some  other  and  far 
distant  race.  The  same  assiduity  which  crowned 
tne  ornithological  expeditions  of  Audubon  with 
success,  the  same  insight  which  enabled  Franklin 
to  trace  the  relations  of  electric  phenomena,  im- 
pelled and  guided  Humboldt  throughout  the  realm^ 
of  science.  If  Wordsworth  is  justly  regarded  as 
the  interpreter  of  the  sentiment  of  nature,  Hum- 
boldt may,  with  equal  truth,  be  considered  the 
interpreter  of  her  laws.  He  looked  upon  the  ma- 
terial universe  as  Shakespeare  looked  upon  hu- 
man life,  not  with  the  partial  glance  of  a  selfish 
theorist,  nor  the  careless  one  of  an  inconsiderate 
spectator,  but  with  the  large,  sympathetic,  keen 
and  rational  vision  of  a  man  who  would  recog- 
nize eternal  principles  and  universal  laws,  who 
would  reunite  the  links  of  a  vast  chain  and  detect 
the  wisdom  concealed  in  such  consummate  power. 
Throughout  his  researches  Humboldt  weds  na- 
ture to  humanity.  He  investigates  history,  litera- 
ture, and  political  economy,  as  well  as  strata, 
nebulae  and  vegetation :  and  defines  the  relation 
of  physical  laws  to  human  well-being.  He  un- 
folds the  influence  of  the  universe,  not  only  upon 
vitality,  but  the  soul  of  man  ;  illustrating  the  effect 
of  the  skies  of  Greece  in  modifying  the  genius 


of  that  nation  ;  of  the  sublimity  of  nature  in  excit- 
ing the  devotion  of  the  Hebrew  psalmist;  of  her 
picturesque  beauty  in  awakening  the  skill  of  the 
artist,  as  exhibited  in  the  landscapes  of  Claude, 
Ruysdael,  and  Poussin ;  of  her  impressiveness  and 
sentiment,  as  evolved  by  Shakespeare,  Dante,  and 
Camoens.  He  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  great  poets  in  their  delineation  of  her 
charms,  and  traces  the  degree  and  kind  of  appre- 
ciation of  them  manifested  by  different  nation? 
and  eras ;  thus  he  notices  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
"no  description  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from 
antiquity  of  the  eternal  snow  of  the  Alps,  reddened 
by  the  evening  glow  or  the  morning  dawn,  of  the 
beauty  of  the  blue  ice  of  the  glaciers,  or  of  the 
sublimity  of  Swiss  natural  scenery,  although 
statesmen  and  generals  with  men  of  letters  in 
their  retinue,  continually  passed  through  Hel- 
vetia on  their  road  to  Gaul." 

It  was  only  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  the  just  relation  of  science  to  litera- 
ture was  discovered.  The  one  may  be  defined  as 
the  investigation  of  nature,  and  the  other  as  the 
art  of  communicating  truth ;  and  thus  viewed,  it 
is  obvious  of  what  mutual  service  they  are  capa- 
ble. Men  of  letters  have  been  too  much  disposed 
to  regard  scientific  inquirers  as  materialists,  and 
the  latter  have  retorted  by  assigning  literary  pur- 
suits  to  the  visionary.  The  facts  of  science  afford 
the  richest  suggestions,  both  for  illustration  and 
argument,  in  every  department  of  literature ;, 
while  the  graces  of  style,  and  the  charms  of  rhet- 
oric and  poetry,  like  the  downy  wing  attached  to 
the  seed,  carry  germs  of  scientific  truth  far  and 
wide,  and  implant  them  in  a  genial  soil.  Men  of 
science  have  too  often  pursued  their  vocation  in  a 
material,  prosaic,  and  narrow  spirit;  they  have 
exercised  the  perceptive  faculties  and  kept  the 
sympathetic  in  abeyance ;  they  have  dreaded  the 
least  play  of  fancy  or  utterance  of  feeling,  as  if  it 
would  inevitably  impugn  their  reliability  and  the 
dignity  of  their  pursuit.  In  quite  a  different  light 
are  nature's  wonders  unfolded  to  us  by  Humboldt. 
He  has  the  wisdom  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the 
head ;  he  is  quite  aware  that  there  are  other  ave- 
nues of  truth  besides  the  senses,  and  therefore  is 
equally  alive  to  the  poetry  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  outward  world.  When  the  light  on  the  last 
European  shore  fades  before  his  gaze,  he  melts 
with  the  associations  of  home.  In  his  retirement 
at  Potsdam,  when  an  aged  man,  he  traces,  with 
his  indefatigable  pen.  reminiscences  of  scenery  be- 
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held  in  youth,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet,  and 
follows,  on  a  chart,  the  march  of  the  American 
army  in  Mexico,  explored  by  him  years  before, 
and  indulges  in  the  noblest  anticipations  for  the 
ultimate  progress  of  that  land,  through  the  coloni- 
zation of  a  more  vigorous  race.  "The  sight  of  a 
fan  palm,"  he  says,  "in  an  old  tower  of  the  botani- 
cal garden  at  Berlin,  implanted  in  my  mind  an 
irresistible  desire  to  undertake  distant  travels." 
It  was  his  conviction  that  "the  imagination  of  the 
poet  exists  in  the  discoverer  as  well  as  in  every 
other  form  of  human  greatness,"  and  he  sought 
contact  with  the  life  and  laws  of  the  universe 
through  instinct  as  well  as  intelligence. 

Few  men  of  science  have  realized  such  positive 
utility  in  their  studies.  We  find  him  quoted  b} 
writers  in  every  department ;  and  it  has  been  just- 
ly observed,  that  no  journey  was  ever  undertaken 
with  such  complete  intellectual  preparation  as  his 
excursion  to  Siberia.  Throughout  his  long  life, 
whether  exploring  uncivilized  continents,  or  ab- 
sorbed in  Parisian  libraries  and  learned  reunions 
— whether  gleaning  materials  for  his  cabinet,  re- 
vising his  written  labors,  alone  in  the  desert,  or 
the  honored  functionary  of  a  court — he  is,  at  once, 
the  seeker  and  almoner  of  knowledge,  quietly, 
yet  earnestly,  pursuing  a  beneficent  aim  with 
healthful  zeal  and  calm  intelligence.  Such  a  ca- 
reer lends  interest  and  dignity  to  an  epoch  in 
which  the  majority  of  gifted  and  active  minds 
sought  only  the  perishable  trophies  of  military 
coii^tK'St. .  What  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world  is  that  which  includes  the  life  of  Humboldt, 
and  how  serenely  noble  rises  his  venerable  image 
above  the  mob  of  vulgar  heroes  whose  renown  is 
associated  with  no  lasting  benefit  to  mankind ! 
Humboldt  saw  Frederic  the  Great.  Within  the 
circle  of  his  days  occurred  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can Revolutions,  the  rise  and  fall  of  Napoleon, 
and  many  .  European  political  agitations.  His 
course  was  often  stayed  by  a  blockade ;  he  some- 
times made  his  way  through  armies  and  priva- 
teers, intrigues  and  battles ;  but,  with  his  mind 
fixed  on  the  sublimities  of  the  universe,  his  am- 
bition directed  only  towards  useful  discoveries, 
his  faith  anchored  on  eternal  laws,  the  roar  of 
battle,  the  march  of  invaders,  and  the  change  of 
the  world's  masters,  only  affected  him  as  so  many 
interruptions  to  his  pilgrimage,  or  as  events 
whereby  to  measure  that  progress  of  humanitv 
to  which  his  belief  and  sympathies  fervently 
ckmg.  He  has  been  called  the  Napoleon  of  sci- 
ence :  a  title  not  less  expressive  than  true ;  but  the 


^'ictories  he  achieved  are  bloodless,  the  trophies 
he  won  perennial,  the  energy  he  exercised  crea- 
tive. Like  the  modern  conqueror,  he  scaled  al- 
most inaccessible  heights,  but  it  was  to  discover 
there  grand  and  beneficent  truths,  not  to  convey 
the  elements  of  human  destruction;  like  him,  he 
braved  Russian  snows,  but  it  was  to  investigate 
the  latent  processes  of  the  universe,  not  to  sac- 
rifice thousands  to  personal  ambition :  and,  like 
him,  he  strove  to  extend  and  fortify  an  empire, 
but  it  was  the  empire  of  knowledge  and  humanity, 
not  of  ignorance  and  tyranny.  Born  the  same 
year  as  his  warlike  prototype,  he  lived  to  see  his 
influence  superseded,  and  to  realize  that  human 
well-being  consists  in  the  intelligent  recognition 
of  the  principles  of  truth  and  cheerful  obedience 
to  their  primal  decrees. 

Edxa  Webb. 


XlClomen  ot  Italg. 

^5|f  UNNY  Italy  may  well  boast  of  the  number 
^m^  of  her  gifted  daughters  and  deservedly 
distinguished  women,  in  letters  or  in  society,  who 
made  it  highly  feminine  to  be  intelligent  as  well 
as  good,  and  to  have  elevated  as  well  as  amiable 
feelings.  In  no  other  country,  perhaps,  has  the 
literary  excellence  of  woman  been  so  openly 
recognized  and  rewarded  by  public  honors.  And 
now,  who  questions  the  beneficial  influence  of  wo- 
man's cultivated  intellect?  or  doubts  the  great 
effect  it  is  to  produce  in  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  the  world? 

Woman's  first  right  is  to  education,  in  its 
widest  sense — to  such  education  as  will  give  her 
the  full  development  of  all  her  personal,  mental, 
and  moral  qualities.  Having  that,  there  will  be  no 
longer  any  question  about  her  rights ;  and  rights 
are  liable  to  be  perverted  to  wrongs  when  we  are 
incapable  of  rightly  exercising  them.  Give  wo- 
man health,  beauty,  high  intelligence,  and  that 
purity  of  soul  and  benevolence  of  heart  which  be- 
long to  her  nature,  and  she  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  her  proper  place  in  society;  for 
she  would  have  the  forming  of  the  thought,  and 
taste,  and  moral  sentiment  of  the  world.  Every 
day's  observation  teaches  us  this  lesson :  and  no 
society,  no  nation  can  advance  where  the  culture, 
and  all  that  goes  to  form  the  character  of  woman, 
are  neglected :  and  no  nation  can  fail  of  great- 
ness where  women  are  held  in  genuine  respect. 

The  lapse  of  centuries  has  not  diminished  the 
splendor  of  the  distinction  which  is  inseparable 
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from  the  title  conferred  upon  Cornelia  by  the 
Roman  people — "The  Mother  of  the  Gracchi !" 
From  what  has  come  down  to  us  of  this  noble  Ro- 
man lady  we  infer  that  she  must  have  been  edu- 
cated in  a  very  superior  manner  by  her  father, 
Scipio  Africanus,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  For 
in  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  her  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  literature ;  nor  for  the  fact  that 
while  yet  young,  she  was  regarded  as  worthy  of 
the  companionship  and  discourse  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  noble  men  of  Rome.  Cornelia  must 
also  have  been  from  the  beginning"  a  woman  of 
hxed  principles  and  undaunted  courage,  judging 
from  her  uTlremitting  care  of  her  family,  the  high 
education  of  her  sons,  and  her  great  influence 
over  them  to  the  end  of  their  careers.  Like  all 
leading  women  of  Rome,  she  had  imbibed  the 
heroic  or  ambitious  spirit  of  the  age,  and  gloried 
in  the  struggles  her  sons  had  made  for  liberty — 
*'Can  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  need  consola- 
tion?" she  said  to  some  one  who  offered  her  con- 
dolence, after  their  violent  deaths. 

Plutarch's  account  of  Cornelia's  later  life  is 
that  "vShe  took  up  her  residence  at  Misenum,  and 
made  no  alteration  in  her  manner  of  living.  As 
she  had  many  friends,  her  table  was  ever  open  for 
tiic  purpose  of  hospitality.  Greeks  and  other  men 
of  letters  she  had  always  with  her,  and  all  the 
Tnngs  in  alliance  with  Rome  expressed  their  re- 
gard by  sending  her  presents.  .  .  .  She  made 
herself  very  agreeable  to  her  guests  by  accjuaint- 
ing  them  with  many  particulars  of  her  father, 
Africanus.  But  what  they  most  admired  in  her 
v/as  that  she  could  speak  of  her  sons  without  a 
sigh  or  a  tear,  and  recount  their  actions  and  suf- 
ferings as  if  she  had  been  giving  an  account  of 
some  ancient  heroes.  Some,  therefore,  imagined 
that  age  and  the  greatness  of  her  misfortunes  had 
oeprived  her  of  sensibility.  But  those  who  were 
of  that  opinion  seem  rather  to  have  wanted  un- 
derstanding themselves,  since  they  knew  not  how 
muf4i  a  noble  mind  may.  by  a  liberal  education, 
be  enabled  to  support  itself  against  distress,  and 
that  though  in  the  pursuit  of  rectitude.  Fortune 
may  often  defeat  the  purposes  of  Virtue ;  yet  Vir- 
tue, in  bearing  affliction,  can  never  lose  her  pre- 
rogative." 

The  Roman  peo])le  erected  in  the  Forum,  dur- 
ing Cornelia's  lifetime,  a  statue  in  her  honor  with 
this  inscription:  "Cornelia  Mater  Gracchorum." 

\'ittoria  Colonna,  Marchesa  de  Pescara,  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  best  and  most  in- 


tellectual society  in  Rome.  Surrounded  by  a  com- 
pany of  gifted  and  high-minded  men,  bound  to 
her  and  to  each  other  by  that  most  intimate  and 
ennobling  of  all  ties,  the  common  profession  of  a 
higher,  nobler,  purer  theory  of  life  than  that 
which  prevailed  around  them,  she  divided  her 
time  between  her  religious  duties,  her  literary  oc- 
cupations, and  conversation  with  well-loved  and 
well-understood  friends,  among  whom  was 
Michael  Angelo,  whose  rugged,  uncompromising 
disposition  somewhat  softened  through  her  in- 
fluence, as  the  great  artist  generously  acknowl- 
edged in'  a  Sonnet  to  her — 

When  of  some  form  and  face.  Art,  pure,  divine. 
Has  caught  th'  expressive  mien,  the  features'  play 
A  model  next  it  forms  of  humble  clay 
Then  the  idea  and  the  first  birth  combine ; 
But  next  in  marble  fair  those  features  shine. 
If  truthful  genius  prompt  the  artist's  care; 
And  thus  renascent,  beautiful  and  fair. 
Its  glories  neither  Place  nor  Time  confine. 
Lady,  both  great  and  good,  in  me  is  still 
That  first  imperfect  model ;  thanks  to  thee, 
Remodelled,  born  anew,  'tis  mine  to  be. 
If  my  defects  thy  pious  aid  can  fill 
And  the  redundant  smooth,  what  shall  excuse 
My  vain  dark  mind  should  it  such  aid  refuse ! 

An  interesting  glimpse  of  the  manner  in  which 
many  of  Vittoria's  hours  were  passed  is  to  be 
found  in  the  papers  left  by  one  Francesco  d'Olan- 
da.  a  Portuguese  painter,  who  was  then  in  the 
Eternal  City,  and  to  whom  Vittoria  declared  that 
"the  public  who  knew  Michael  /\ngelo's  work 
only,  without  being  acquainted  with  his  charac- 
ter, are  ignorant  of  the  best  part  of  him."  She 
was  very  anxious  to  lure  the  great  artist  into  a 
conversation  on  painting  in  d'Orlando's  presence, 
and  so  began  to  talk  of  various  matters  with  in- 
finite wit  and  grace,  without  ever  touching  the 
subject  of  painting.  "His  Holiness,"  said  the 
Marchesa,  after  a  while,  "has  granted  me  the  fa- 
vor of  authorizing  me  to  build  a  new  convent, 
near  the  spot,  on  the  slope  of  Monte  Cavallo 
where  there  is  the  ruined  portico,  from  the  top  of 
which,  it  is  said,  that  Nero  looked  on  while  Rome 
was  burning;  so  that  virtuous  women  may  efface 
the  trace  of  so  wicked  a  man.  I  do  not  know, 
Michael  Angelo,  what  form  or  proportions  to  give 
the  buikling,  or  on  which  side  to  make  the  en- 
trance. Would  it  not  be  possible  to  join  together 
some  parts  of  the  ancient  constructions,  and  make 
them  available  toward  the  new  building?" 
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"Yes,"  said  Michael  Angelo;  "the  ruined  por- 
tico might  serve  for  a  bell-tower." 

He  added,  however,  more  seriously,  "I  think 
that  your  Excellency  may  build  the  proposed  con- 
vent without  difficulty ;  and  when  we  go  out,  we 
can,  if  vour  Excellency  so  please,  have  a  look  at 
the  spot,  and  suggest  to  you  some  ideas." 

By  this  subtle  and  deep-laid  plot  the  great  man 
was  set  off  into  a  long  discourse  on  painters  and 
painting  and  architecture. 

Helena  Lucretia  Cornaro  was  educated  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  her  sex  generally; 
and  was  taught  languages,  sciences,  and  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  schools,  difficult  as  it  then  was.  She 
toOk  her  degree  at  Padua,  and  was  perhaps  the 
first  lady  who  was  made  a  doctor.  She  was  also 
admitted  to  the  University  at  Rome,  where  she 
had  the  title  of  Humble  given  her,  as  she  had  that 
of  Unalterable  at  Padua.  She  deserved  both  these 
appellations,  since  all  her  learning  had  not  in- 
spired her  with  vanity,  nor  could  anything  dis- 
turb her  calmness  and  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Persons  of  note  who  passed  through  X^enice 
were  more  desirous  to  see  her  than  any  of  the  cu- 
riosities of  that  superb  city.  The  Cardinals  de 
Bouillon  and  d'Etrees  were  commanded  by  the 
King  of  France  to  call  on  her.  on  their  journey 
through  Italy,  and  examine  whether  wdiat  was 
?aid  of  her  was  true;  and  they  found  that  she 
fully  equalled  her  high  reputation  all  over  Eu- 
rope. Her  severe  studies  impaired  her  health, 
and  she  died  in  1685. 

.\s  soon  as  the  news  of  her  death  reached  Rome, 
the  academicians,  called  Infecondi,  who  had  ad- 
mitted her  to  their  society,  wrote  innumerable 
odes  and  epitaphs  to  her  memory.  In  the  church 
of  the  Barnabite  friars  her  funeral  obsequies  were 
celebrated  with  the  highest  pomp  and  magnif- 
icence, and.  in  their  college,  one  of  the  academi- 
cians pronounced  a  funeral  oration,  in  which  he 
expatiated  on  all  her  great  and  valuable  quali- 
ties. 

One  day  the  poet  Metastasio  met  Marianne 
Martinez  in  the  street,  when  she  was  a  very  little 
child,  singing  some  popular  air.  Her  voice  and 
her  vivacity  pleased  him,  and  he  offered  to  edu- 
cate her.  Nothing  was  neglected  to  make  the 
voung  girl  an  artist.  She  received  lessons  in 
music,  and  on  the  harpsichord,  from  Haydn 
whose  genius  was  not  yet  famous;  and  Porpora 
taught  her  the  art  of  singing  and  the  science  of 
composition.       Her    progress    was     rapid;     she 


played  and  sang  beautifully :  and  her  composi- 
tions showed  a  vigor  of  conception  together  with 
extensive  learning,  in  fact  she  reunited  the  quali- 
ties of  many  distinguished  artists.  Metastasio 
bequeathed  to  her  all  his  property.  In  1796,  she 
lived  at  Vienna  in  affluence,  and  gave  weeklv 
concerts  at  her  house,  where  she  received  all  the 
musical  celebrities.  Dr.  Burney,  who  knew  her  at 
Venice,  in   1772.  speaks  of  her  wi  .i?r'-'i 

and  cites,  with  high  eulogy,  many  of  her  Sonatas, 
and  her  Cantatas,  on  words  of  Metastasio.  She 
composed  a  Miserere,  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment. Gerbert  had  a  Mass  and  an  Oratorio  writ- 
ten by  her. 

Carriera  Rosalba  was  instructed  by  Giovanni 
Diamentini,  from  whom  she  learned Mesign,  and 
also  the  art  of  painting  in  oil.  She  copied  several 
of  the  works  of  the  best  masters :  but  finally  ap- 
plied herself  to  miniature,  which  she  practised 
wMth  great  reputation,  and  crayons,  which  she  car- 
ried to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  few  artists 
have  ever  been  able  to  attain.  In  1709.  Frederic 
IV..  King  of  Denmark,  passing  through  \'enice. 
sat  to  Rosalba  for  his  portrait,  of  which,  by  his 
order,  she  made  several  copies,  very  highly  fin- 
ished. Soon  after,  the  same  monarch  employed 
her  to  paint  twelve  portraits  of  \'enetian  ladies, 
which  she  accomplished  so  much  to  his  satisfac- 
tion that  he  showed  her  particular  marks  of  his. 
favor,  and.  besides  gifts  of  great  value,  paid  her 
with  a  truly  royal  munificence.  She  visited 
France  in  company  with  Pelligrini.  who  had  mar- 
ried her  sister:  and  at  Paris  had  the  honor  of 
painting  the  royal  family,  with  most  of  the  no- 
bility, and  other  persons  of  distinction.  During 
her  residence  there,  she  was  admitted  to  the 
Acudemy,  to  which  she  presented  a  picture  of  one 
of  the  Muses.  At  the  age  of  seventy,  she  lost  her 
sight    from    incessant    application,    and    died    m 

1757- 
Rosalba's  portraits  are  full  of  life  and  spirit 

and  exceedingly  natural.  Her  coloring  is  soft, 
tender,  and  delicate,  and  her  tints  clear  and  well 
blended.  She  excelled  particularly  in  giving  a 
graceful  turn  to  the  heads,  especially  to  those  of 
b.er  female  figures. 

Mabel  O'Brien. 


I  want  it  said  of  me.  by  those  who  know  nie 
best,  that  I  have  always  plucked  a  thistle  and 
planted  a  flower  in  its  place,  whenever  a  flower 
would  grow. 
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Hn  Bastcr  fj^mn. 

Sing,  singf,  for  Christ  has  arisen 

And  shattered  His  prison, 
And  come  forth   in  g^lory   from   darkness    and 
night ! 
Sing,  sing,  for  evil  and  error 
And  darkness  and  terror 
And  Death  have  been  slain  by  the  Lord  of  the 
Light ! 

Sing,  sing,  the  prophets  have  spoken, 

The  seal  has  been  broken. 
And  Christ  the  Anointed   has  come  from  the 
tomb  : 
Sing,  sing,  for  gleaming  and  glancing 
The  golden  sun's  dancing 
For  joy,  and  the  wide  world  has  banished  its 
gloom  ! 

Ring,  bells,  ring  in  the  glory 

And  publish  the  story 
Of  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  arisen  again  : 

Ring  bells,  ring  out  the  sadness. 

And  ring  in  the  gladness 
Of  angels  immortal  rejoicing  with  men  ! 

Joy,  joy,  the  tomb's  rent  asunder 

And  never  such  wonder 
The  world  hath  beheld  since  the  morning  of  time: 

The  rock  hath  been  shattered. 

The  troops  have  been  scattered. 
And  Christ  has  come  forth  in  His  glory  sublime  ! 

Joy,  joy,  for  thou,  O  my  spirit. 

New  life  shalt  inherit. 
And  thou,  too,  shalt  rise  from  the  dust  of  the 
tomb. 
And  at  the  last  token 
The  chains  shall  be  broken, 
And   thou  shalt   put  on  Heaven's  beauty  and 
bloom  ! 

Sing,  sing,  for  thou,  an  immortal, 

Shalt  spring  from  the  portal 
Of  Death,  at  the  sound  of  the  seraphims  blast : 

Sing,  sing,  for  Christ  the  arisen 

Will  shatter  thy  prison. 
And  take  thee  to  Him,  and  to  heaven  at  last  ! 

J.  E,  Johnstone. 


'•H  H)ap  in  ftal^." 

®NE  of  the  most  delightful  days  of  our  school 
year  was  Tuesday,  January  twenty-sec- 
ond, when  Miss  Hume  brought  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Alfred  G.  Hauenstein,  of  BuiTalo,  to  Loretto,  to 
b?  our  guest  for  the  day. 

In  speaking  of  Mrs.  Hauenstein  one  hardly 
knows  where  to  begin,  her  charms  are  so  many, 
£.nd  so  pronounced.  Physically,  she  is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished-looking woman — rather  larger  than 
the  average — and  with  a  bearing  that  is  regal. 
Mrs.  Hauenstein  would  stand  a  queen  among  all 
women.  We  felt  proud  in  looking  at  and  listen- 
ing to  Mrs.  Hauenstein,  that  she  had  represented 
us,  women  of  America,  when  abroad.  Max 
O'Rell  must  have  had  her  personality  in  mind 
when  he  said  that  at  his  re-incarnation,  he  would 
be  an  American  woman. 

Precisely  at  three  o'clock  Miss  Hume  and  Mrs. 
Hauenstein  entered  the  hall.  Expectancy  was  de- 
picted on  every  face.  Evidently  the  students  felt 
that  a  rare  treat  was  in  store  for  them — and  they 
were  not  disappointed.  Miss  Hume,  in  words 
complimentary  to  our  guest,  and  to  Loretto,  in- 
troduced Mrs.  Hauenstein,  who  immediately  be- 
gan her  Address — "A  Day  in  Italy."  Nothing 
could  be  so  charming,  we  thought,  as  the  compre- 
hensive, all-embracing  trip  upon  which  she  took 
us,  but  when,  in  the  evening,  she  gave  us  her  Lcct 
ture  upon  "Some  of  the  Madonnas,"  she  showed 
us  a  side  of  her  most  versatile  and  artistic  self, 
that  lifted  us  to  the  realm  of  the  spiritual.  Mrs. 
Hauenstein  sees  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  paints 
her  word-pictures  with  the  touch  of  an  artist,  and 
colors  her  pictures,  with  her  own  splendid  individ- 
uality, with  the  taste  of  an  artist.  The  soul,  as 
well  as  the  mind  and  the  senses,  is  fed  in  her 
"talks." 

A  rather  pleasant  coincidence  was  that  Rev. 
Mother  Ignatia's  first  visit  to  us  since  her  return 
from  Europe,  was  so  timed  as  to  enable  her  to 
enjoy  and  recall  scenes  so  vividly  and  pictur- 
esquely described.  Mrs.  Hauenstein's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  whether  in  nature  or  art, 
no  less  than  her  felicitous  expression  of  it,  evi- 
dently appealed  to  Rev.  Mother,  judging  from  the 
many  compliments  she  paid  her. 

We  hardly  know  to  whom  we  feel  most  in- 
debted, to  Mrs.  Hauenstein,  directly,  for  the  pleas- 
ure she  gave  us,  or  to  Miss  Hume  for  bringing  her 
to  us;  but  as  Miss  Hume  is  one  of  ourselves  and 
shares  with  us  in  all  our  joys  and  sorrows,  and  as 
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Mrs.  Hauenstein  was  generally  the  guest  of  Lo- 
retto,  she  was  specially  the  guest  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Elocution;  and  so  we,  Miss  Hume,  and 
all  the  girls — and  of  course  the  dear  nuns,  who 
are  always  most  appreciative  of  anything  done  for 
the  school — unite  in  the  heartiest  possible  vote  of 
thanks  to  dear  Mrs.  Hauenstein,  and  may  the  near 
future  prompt  her  generous  heart  to  come  to  us 
again,  for  our  hearts  and  our  doors  will  always 
be  wide  open  to  her. 

Julia  McCann. 


(5enius. 


H  GREAT  man  tells  us  that  genius  is  only  the 
"infinite  art  of  taking  pains.''  Very  often 
what  seems  to  us  easily  done  is  the  result  of  unre- 
mitting care  and  toil. 

It  is  related  of  the  Venetian  painter,  Titian, 
that  when  he  contemplated  a  picture,  he  would, 
after  thinking  about  it  for  a  long  while,  outline  it 
with  a  few  bold  strokes,  then  turn  the  canvas  to 
the  wall  and  go  away,  and  proceed  to  forget  it  as 
far  as  possible.  When  months  had  passed  he 
would  return  and  examine  his  work  with  the  ut- 
most severity,  in  order  to  improve  the  outlines. 
He  would  work  at  the  figures  as  if  he  were  a  skil- 
ful surgeon,  and  would  then  depart  once  more. 
At  his  next  visit  he  would  make  more  changes, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  several  of  these  long  ab- 
sences from  his  picture  that  he  began  to  think  of 
it  as  in  any  way  assuming  completeness.  In  the 
finishing  he  was  equally  careful,  allowing  much 
time  to  elapse  between  those  last  touches,  whi.ch 
gave  to  his  work  that  immortal  quality  which  ge- 
nius could  not  have  imparted  without  the  aid  of 
industry. 

An  idea  of  the  careful  labor  which  Antonio 
Ciseri,  the  distinguished  Catholic  Florentine  ar- 
tist, bestowed  upon  his  great  work,  "Ecce 
Homo,"  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  he  re- 
painted the  face  of  Pilate's  wife  twelve  times  be- 
fore it  was  deemed  satisfactory.  Doubtless  in 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  artist  was  his  own 
severest  critic. 

This  picture — the  artist's  last — is  said  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  a  terrible  and  moving  one. 
The  looker-on  is  supposed  to  be  standing  on  the 
balcony  when  our  Lord  was  presented  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  behind  those  engaged  in  the  awful  scene. 
His  face  is  very  tender  and  beautiful.  A  new 
note  is  the  sympathy  in  the  countenance  of  Pi- 


late's wife  and  her  slave,  shown  in  their  affec- 
tionate attitude  toward  each  other;  which  repre- 
sents the  dawning  of  Christian  feeling  in  the  for- 
mer. 

"The  more  I  see  of  living  artists,"  says  Ruskin, 
"and  learn  of  departed  ones,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  highes  strength  of  genius  is  gen- 
erally marked  by  strange  unconsciousness  of  its 
own  modes  of  operation,  and  often  by  no  small 
scorn  of  the  best  results  of  its  exertion.  The  in- 
ferior mind  intently  watches  its  own  processes, 
and  dearly  values  its  own  produce;  the  master- 
mind is  intent  on  other  things  than  itself,  and 
cares  little  for  the  fruits  of  a  toil  which  it  is  apt 
to  undertake  rather  as  a  law  of  life  than  a  means 
of  immortality.  It  will  sing  at  a  feast,  or  retouch 
ah  old  play,  or  paint  a  dark  wall,  for  its  daily 
bread ;  anxious  only  to  be  honest  in  its  fulfilment 
of  its  pledges  or  its  duty,  and  careless  that  future 
ages  will  rank  it  among  the  gods." 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  is 
said  to  have  remarked  to  a  friend :  'Tf  I  have  ac- 
complished anything  above  the  average  of  men, 
it  has  been  by  the  power  of  patient  toil." 

Gounod,  like  many  another  genius,  was  com- 
pelled to  wait  and  work  for  success.  But  his  case 
was  a  peculiar  one,  for  his  talents  were  recognized 
early,  and  he  was  not  in  need  of  money.  Never- 
theless, it  was  disheartening  to  him  to  feel  that 
his  work  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  com- 
mercial value  to  pay  for  publishing  it. 

The  popular  singers,  the  brothers  Lionnet, 
found  a  publisher  for  one  of  his  charming  songs, 
composed  for  Beranger's  words,  "Mon  Habit." 
Anatole  Lionnet  relates  the  incident  in  his  volume 
of  "Souvenirs." 

After  hearing  him  play  for  the  first  time,  Ana- 
tole expressed  enthusiastic  admiration.  It  was  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Escudier  brothers,  publishers  of 
music,  and  as  the  two  men  were  alone  for  the  mo- 
ment, Gounod  said: 

"Ah,  you  have  heard  what  the  Messieurs  Escu- 
dier say  of  my  works.  They  think  them  inter- 
esting, they  do  not  deny  their  merit,  but  they  will 
not  publish  them.  They  think  them  too  difficult 
for  the  public  taste.  Do  you  know,"  he  went  on, 
rather  sadly,  "that  up  to  this  time,  except  the 
*Nonne  Sanglante*  and  two  pieces  from  'Sappho,' 
nothing  of  mine  has  been  published.  They  were 
printed  at  my  expense,  and  are  still  on  the  hands 
of  the  dealer." 

He   turned   away   and   began   to   play   "Mon 
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Habit,"  saying:  "This  would  suit  your  voice  and 
tliat  of  your  brother." 

It  did  suit  the  voices  of  the  Lionnets  beauti- 
fully, and  Anatole,  full  of  enthusiasm  over  the 
composition,  hastened  to  Hengel,  the  publisher, 
and  asked  him  to  take  it. 

"It  is  exquisite,"  said  the  publisher,  "but  it 
would  not  sell." 

After  considerable  urging,  however,  he  said : 

"If  you  intend  to  sing  the  piece  at  your  concert 
and  will  popularize  it  in  that  way,  I  will  give  M. 
Gounod  a  hundred  francs  for  it." 

Gounod  was  delighted  with  the  news,  and  with 
the  hundred  francs,  the  first  money  he  had  re- 
ceived for  his  work.  Years  later  he  said  to  Ana- 
tole Lionnet  : 

"How  well  I  remember  that  hundred  francs.  I 
left  Hengel,  went  home  overjoyed,  and  threw 
five  of  the  beautiful  gold  pieces  into  mamma's 
apron." 

"It  was  charming  and  touching,"  adds  Lionnet., 
"to  hear  that  man  of  genius,  then  sixty-eight  years 
old,  use  that  word,  that  'mamma'  as  sweetly  and 
as  simply  as  a  child." 

Catharine  Hughes. 


artistic  ITnterpretation  of  ''Bs  l^ou  Xihc 
irt"  b^  /IDiss  milliams. 

♦W"  N  the  realm  of  thought  and  field  of  intellect, 
^%  Shakespeare  has  been  deemed  "the  match- 
less monarch  of  mankind."  His  prodigality  of 
language  is  almost  as  wonderful  as  his  flights  of 
imagination,  in  fact,  this  expressive  dramatist  has 
scarcely  left  a  word  or  circumstance  connected 
with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  unfitted  with  a 
phrase,  and  these  phrases  are  "familiar  in  our 
mouths  as  household  words."  We  pass  them  to 
and  fro,  unmindful,  mayhap,  of  the  sovirce  whence 
they  come,  but  what  a  loss  there  would  be  to  the 
art  of  conversation  if  we  were  suddenly  deprived 
of  them. 

Listening,  last  night,  to  Miss  Williams'  imper- 
sonations of  "As  You  Like  It,"  we  realized  in  a 
way  hitherto  undreamed  of,  the  creative  imagina- 
tion, fertility  of  resource,  and  humorous  fancy  of 
this  supreme  poet  of  the  world.  Looking  at  the 
pictured  Rosalind,  it  was  difficult  to  believe  she 
was  only  the  creation  of  a  consummate  artist — 
but  oh,  how  her  sweet  impulsiveness  and  loving 
disposition  appealed  to  our  admiration  and  sym- 
])athy ! 


Miss  Williams  impersonated  all  the  dififerent 
characters  in  the  Comedy  with  a  clearness  and  ar- 
tistic finish  that  was  a  wonder  and  delight  to  her 
enthusiastic  audience.  She  is  blessed  by  nature 
with  an  exceptionally  pure,  musical  and  flexible 
voice,  which  she  has  under  perfect  control,  and 
uses  it  to  its  very  best  advantage.  She  can  pre- 
sent to  the  mental  eye  and  ear  men  and  women 
both  old  and  young,  with  equal  facility.  Of  the 
many  characters  in  **As  You  Like  It,"  Miss  Wil- 
liams perhaps  excelled  most  in  the  part  of  Adam  ; 
but  it  may  be  one's  opinion  is  biased  by  one's  pref- 
erence for  the  part  of  good,  faithful,  unselfish 
old  Adam,  whom  Shakespeare  himself  delighted 
to  impersonate.  Another  point  in  which  Miss 
Williams'  impersonation  appealed  strongly  to  the 
most  refined  element  in  her  audience,  was  the  deli- 
cacy with  which  she  touched  ofif  Audrey,  bring- 
ing out  all  the  humor  of  the  part  without  any  of 
its  offensiveness.  We  feel  that  we  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  securing  her  services,  for  the  in- 
terpretation was  not  only  a  benefit  and  delight  to 
us  all,  but  was  a  special  inspiration  to  the  De- 
partment of  Elocution. 

Miss  Williams  comes  from  a  distinguished  New 
England  family,  all  of  whom  are  gifted  in  the 
art  of  dramatic  reading.  Her  brother,  Mr.  Han- 
nibal Williams,  accompanied  by  his  talented  wife. 
Jean  Stuart  Brown  Williams,  is  now  touring  Aus- 
tralia, giving  most  successfully  a  number  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  Mr.  George  Williams, 
whom  we  heard  some  years  ago,  is  in  England, 
reading  constantly  before  distinguished  audiences 
Miss  Williams  has  been  associated  with  her 
brother,  George,  for  two  years  in  his  travels 
abroad,  and  after  completing  her  short  American 
tour,  will  again  join  him  on  the  other  side,  and 
they  will  continue  their  numerous  flattering  en-, 
gagements,  reading  before  schools,  colleges,  lit- 
erary societies,  and  in  connection  with  large  so- 
cial functions. 

Sadie  Bell. 


This  is  a  hurrying  age,  as  we  often  remind  our- 
selves, and  many  tasks  which  we  would  like  to  ac- 
complish must  perforce  remain  unattended  to. 
But  for  some  things  there  is  always  time.  Kind- 
ness can  always  be  shown;  wayside  ministries 
need  not  be  neglected.  There  is  never  an  excuse 
for  the  haste  that  makes  waste;  there  is  always 
room  for  a  certain  amount  of  self-culture  and  so- 
cial ministrv. 
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36nfllan&'s  jpirst  "fcistorlcal  TKIloman* 
•Rot>eUst--5ane  porter. 

^T^  HE  inherited  passion  for  the  romance  of 
^^  war  which  gave  character  to  the  works  of 
Jane  Porter  appears  to  have  been  stimulated  by 
her  association  with  Flora  Macdonald — a  maid 
from  the  Highlands,  who  afterward  emigrated  to 
North  Carolina — and  the  young  Walter  Scott. 
In  addition  to  this,  Miss  Porter  tells  us :  "In  the 
days  of  my  almost  childhood  I  remember  seeing 
many  hapless  refugees  wandering  about  St. 
James'  Park.  They  had  sad  companions  in  the 
like  miseries,  though  from  different  enemies,  in 
the  emigrants  from  France ;  and  memory  can 
never  forget  the  variety  of  wretched  yet  noble- 
looking  visages  1  then  contemplated  in  the  daily 
walks  which  my  mother's  own  little  family  group 
were  accustomed  to  take  there.  One  person,  a 
gaunt  figure,  with  melancholy  and  bravery 
stamped  on  his  emaciated  features,  is  often  pres- 
ent to  the  recollection  of  us  all.  He  was  clad  in 
a  threadbare  blue  uniform  greatcoat,  with  a  black 
stock,  a  rusty  old  hat,  pulled  rather  over  his  eyes ; 
his  hands  without  gloves ;  but  his  aspect  was  that 
.  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  his  step  that  of  a  mili- 
tary man.  We  saw  him  constantly  at  one  hour, 
in  the  middle  walk  of  the  Mall,  and  always  alone :, 
never  looking  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  but 
straight  on ;  with  an  unmoving  countenance,  and 
a  pace  which  told  that  his  thoughts  were  those  of 
a  homeless  and  hopeless  man — hopeless,  at  least, 
of  all  that  life  might  bring  him.  On,  on  he  went 
to  the  end  of  the  Mall ;  turned  again,  and  on 
again ;  and  so  he  continued  to  do  always,  as  long 
as  we  remained  spectators  of  his  solitary  walk ; 
once,  indeed,  we  saw  him  crossing  into  St.  Mar- 
tin's-lane.  Nobody  seemed  to  know  him,  for  he 
spoke  to  none ;  and  no  person  ever  addressed  him, 
though  many,  like  ourselves,  looked  at  him,  and 
stopped  in  the  path  to  gaze  after  him.  We  often 
longed  to  be  rich,  to  follow  him  wherever  his 
wretched  abode  might  have  been,  and  then  silent- 
ly to  send  comforts  to  him  from  hands  he  knew 
not  of.  We  used  to  call  him,  when  speaking  of 
him  to  ourselves,  //  Penseroso ;  and  by  that  name 
we  yet  not  unfrequently  talk  of  him  to  each  other, 
and  never  without  recurrence  to  the  very  painful, 
because  unavailing,  sympathy  we  then  felt  for 
that  apparently  friendless  man. 

"Some  time  after  this.  General  Kosciusko,  the 
justly  celebrated  hero  of  Poland,  came  to  Eng- 
land, on  his  way  to  the  United  States;  having 


been  released  from  his  close  imprisonment  in 
Russia,  and  in  the  noblest  manner,  too,  by  the 
Eniperor  Paul,  immediately  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  His  arrival  caused  a  great  sensation 
in  London,  and  many  of  the  first  characters  of 
the  times  pressed  forward  to  pay  their  respects 
to  such  real  patriotic  virtue  in  its  adversity.  An 
old  friend  of  my  family  was  amongst  them ;  in 
his  own  warm  heart  encouraging  the  enthusiasm 
of  ours,  he  took  my  brother  Robert  to  visit  the 
Polish  veteran,  then  lodging  at  Sabloniere's  Hotel, 
in  Leicester-square.  My  brother,  on  his  return 
to  us,  described  him  as  a  noble-looking  man, 
though  not  at  all  handsome,  lying  upon  a  couch 
in  a  very  enfeebled  state,  from  the  effects  of  nu- 
merous wounds  he  had  received  in  his  breast  by 
the  Cossack's  lances  after  his  fall,  having  been, 
previously  overthrown  by  a  sabre  stroke  on  his 
head.  His  voice,  in  consequence  of  the  induced 
internal  weakness,  was  very  low,  and  his  speak- 
ing always  with  resting  intervals.  He  wore  a 
black  bandage  across  his  forehead,  which  cov- 
ered a  deep  wound  there ;  and,  indeed,  his  whole 
figure  bore  marks  of  long  suffering. 

"Our  friend  introduced  my  brother  to  him  by 
name,  and  as  'a  boy  emulous  of  seeing  and  fol- 
lowing noble  examples.'  Kosciusko  took  him 
kindly  by  the  hand,  and  spoke  to  him  words  of 
generous  encouragement,  in  whatever  path  of 
virtuous  ambition  he  might  take.  They  never 
have  been  forgotten.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  wondered 
at,  combining  the  mute  distress  I  had  so  often 
contemplated  in  other  victims  of  similar  misfor- 
tunes with  the  magnanimous  object  tlien  des- 
cribed to  me  by  my  brother,  that  the  first  story  of 
heroism  my  young  imagination  should  think  of 
embodying  into  shape  should  be  founded  on  the 
actual  scenes  of  Kosciusko's  sufferings,  and 
moulded  out  of  his  virtues.  To  have  made  him 
the  ostensible  hero  of  the  tale,  would  have  suited 
neither  the  modesty  of  his  feelings  nor  the  hum- 
bleness of  my  own  expectation  of  telling  it  as  I 
wished.  I  therefore  took  a  younger  and  less  pre- 
tending agent,  in  the  personification  of  a  descen- 
dant of  the  great  John  Sobieski." 

Who  has  not  wept  over  the  misfortunes  of 
"Thaddeus  of  Warsaw"  or  mourned  the  sad  but 
heroic  fate  of  Sir  William  Wallace  and  his  much- 
loved  Marion.  Though  it.  must  be  confessed  that 
these  works  are  not  the  highest  literature,  that 
they  are  at  times  unnecessarily  minute  in  detail, 
and  that  the  heroes  suffer  themselves  to  be  in- 
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volved  in  difficulties  that  a  few  words  of  expla- 
nation might  have  averted ;  nevertheless,  they  are 
as  popular  to-day  as  when  first  published,  nearly 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Furthermore,  whatever 
they  may  be  as  literature,  they  are  the  first  of  the 
English  historical  novels.  It  is  part  of  Miss  Por- 
ter's fame  that  she  "held  the  candle  for  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott."  The  Irish  sketches  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth  first  led  him  to  think  of  portraying  Scot- 
tish life  and  scenery,  but  "Thaddeus  of  Warsaw" 
suggested  to  him  also  the  idea  of  interweaving 
history  with  them.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no 
small  pride  that  Miss  Porter,  in  the  preface  to 
the  tenth  edition  of  "Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,"  pub- 
lished in  1833 — the  first  was  published  in  1803 — 
spoke  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "who  did  me  the  honor 
to  adopt  the  style  or  class  of  novel  of  which 
'Thaddeus  of  Warsaw'  was  the  first,  a  class 
which,  uniting  the  personages  and  facts  of  real 
history  or  biography  with  a  combining  and  illus- 
trative machinery  of  the  imagination,  formed  a 
new  species  of  writing  in  that  day,  and  to  which 
Mme.  de  Stael  and  others  have  given  the  appel- 
lation of  an  epic  in  prose." 

The  misfortunes  of  Poland  are  no  longer  very 
real  to  us,  but  in  the  times  of  our  grandfathers 
they  aroused  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world. 
When  Miss  Porter  wrote.  General  Thaddeus  Kos' 
ciusko  was  the  renowned  hero  of  two  hemis- 
pheres, for  he  had  gained  distinction  in  the  Ameri- 
can war  for  independence,  and  had  later,  with  he- 
roic bravery,  been  the  leader  in  two  revolts  of  Po- 
land against  Russia.  Overwhelmed  by  superior 
forces,  he  became  an  exile,  with  thousands  of  his 
countrymen,  from  his  native  land.  Miss  Porter's 
imagination  was  fired  by  his  patriotism  and  valor. 
He  became  her  ideal  and  the  hero  of  her  first 
novel.  The  story  had  an  immense  popularity  and 
was  translated  into  several  European  languages. 
It  fell  into  General  Kosciusko's  hands  and  he 
wrote  a  grateful  letter  to  the  author  concerning 
it.  He  afterward  presented  her  with  a  medal 
which  had  been  struck  in  his  honor,  together  with 
a  lock  of  his  hair.  She  received  also  other  testi- 
monials of  regard  from  unknown  Poles,  while 
the  Teutonic  Order  of  St.  Joachim  elected  her  a 
canoness,  and  bestowed  upon  her  a  gold  cross. 

"The  Scottish  Chiefs"  was  published  in  1810 — 
four  years  before  "Waverly."  The  hero  of  this 
story,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace, and  its  theme  the  liberty  of  Scotland.  Mr 
Marlborough    learned    the    history   of   England 


from  Shakespeare's  plays,  so  it  may  be  said  that 
three  generations  of  readers  have  learned  all  thev 
know  of  the  history  of  Scottish  liberty  from  Miss 
Porter's  romance.  Sir  William,  in  Miss  Porter's 
hands,  was  rather  an  idealized  being,  much  too 
gentle  for  his  time.  The  rude  and  courageous 
Scotts,  that  finally  under  Bruce,  overcame  Ed- 
ward at  Bannockburn,  were  not  much  given  to 
sentimentality.  Nevertheless,  the  outlines  of  the 
romance  are  true  to  history.  It  is  said  that  Na- 
poleon did  it  the  honor  to  exclude  it  from  his  do- 
mains, though  for  what  particular  reason  one  is 
rather  at  a  loss  to  know.  It  is  a  story  of  adven- 
ture and  war,  with  plenty  of  good  fighting  in  it 
those  old  heroes  being  ever  ready  with  their  clay- 
mores and  their  daggers. 

When  Jane  Porter  was  a  mere  child,  her  moth- 
er removed  her  family  to  Edinburgh,  and  there 
they  became  acquainted  with  young  Walter  Scott 
— a  student  at  the  time — there,  too,  she  learned 
the  stories  and  legends  that  years  later  were  made 
a  part  of  the  "Scottish  Chiefs."  In  1790,  the 
family  removed  to  London,  and  in  a  suburb  of 
the  metropolis  a  large  portion  of  her  life  was 
passed.  There  she  wrote  her  novels  and  received 
the  honors  due  her  genius.  Like  Miss  Aiken, 
Joanna  Baillie,  and  Miss  Roche,  she  long  sur 
vived  her  fame,  and  while  her  novels  were  still 
read,  she  herself  was  suffered  to  glide  into  ob- 
livion. In  1844,  a  number  of  American  publish- 
ers and  authors  sent  her  a  rosewood  armchair, 
"as  a  memorial  of  high  and  respectful  admira- 
tion for  the  author  of  some  of  the  purest  and  most 
imaginative  productions  in  the  wide  range  of 
English  literature."  She  died  in  1850,  in  her 
seventy-fourth  year. 

Gertrude  Hefferan. 


•When  St.  Pierre  wrote  his  touching  story  of 
"Paul  and  Virginia,"  he  asked  the  opinion  of  his 
learned  friends  as  to  its  merits.  They  politely 
discouraged  him,  and  said  that  although  the  story 
had  its  good  points,  it  would  be  useless  to  publish 
it,  for  no  one  would  read  it.  Not  at  all  discour- 
aged, the  author  read  the  MS.  to  his  old  house- 
keeper, an  uneducated  woman,  who  praised  it  • 
wept.  Considering  her  opinion  the  better  one,  St. 
Pierre  published  his  book,  which  is  ranked  among 
the  classics,  and  will  be  remembered  when  the 
tiresome  productions  of  his  learned  friends  are 
forgotten. 
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Distribution  of  prises  at  Xoretto  Con* 
vent,  port  Xouis,  /Mauritius. 


t>iQbct  £Ducation  ot  (3irl0. 

(Governor's  Speech.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  marvel  at  my  own 
audacity,  but  an  essay  composed  by  one  of  the 
young:  ladies,  Melle.  E.  de  la  Hogue,  on  charity, 
sug-g-ests  to  me  the  essential  feminine  word  sym- 
pathy, and  I  propose  to  risk  a  competition  with 
that  young  lady. 

While  visiting  our  plague  Hospitals  one  day 
last  year,  I  saw  a  Sister  of  Charity  holding  a 
plague-stricken  baby  in  her  arms  while  she  from 
time  to  time  stroked  the  head  of  the  plague- 
stricken  mother  on  the  bed  beside  her. 

From  a  Plague  Hospital  in  Mauritius  to  a  Lon- 
don literary  salon  is  a  long  step.  But  the  picture 
reminded  me  of  a  scene  I  once  witnessed  in  a 
London  salon.  The  hostess  received  all  the 
world,  and  one  might  at  the  same  time  see  a  great 
English  Cardinal,  a  great  painter,  a  great  lawyer, 
and  a  great  agnostic  writer,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  other  hard  working  men,  all  bringing  their 
worries  and  their  anxieties  and  their  weariness  to 
the  soothing  influence  of  a  woman  who  could  feel 
for  all  and  understand  all. 

The  Plague  Hospital  in  Mauritius  and  the  Lon- 
don salon,  may  seem  far  apart,  but,  in  truth,  they 
are  united.  In  each  case  they  are  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  sympathy.  That  spirit  which  is  at  once 
the  inspiration  and  the  power  of  womanhood. 

The  silent  sympathy  of  the  saintly  Sister  of 
Charity  for  her  plague-stricken  patients  only  dif- 
fered from  the  all-understanding  words  with 
which  the  tactful  and  cultured  London  lady  wel- 
comed the  worried  and  tired  men  who  crowded 
her  salon. 

In  the  Hospital  and  the  Salon  the  spirit  was  the 
same. 

There  may  be  cynics  who  will  smile  at  the 
thought  of  comparing  a  fashionable  lady's  court 
frequented  by  worried  and  anxious  men  to  the 
sisterly  sympathy  of  the  Plague  Hospital.  Honi 
soit  qui  mal  y  pense.  Such  a  smile  is  an  insult  to 
their  mothers  and  sisters.  And  how  little  do  they 
know  of  the  catholicity  of  woman's  sympathy. 
Have  they  ever  reflected  that  the  nobjest  words 
of  unselfish  sympathy  that  appear  in  all  literature 
were  not  spoken  by  a  woman  to  a  man  but  by  a 
woman  to  a  woman.     The  words  of  Ruth  to 


Naomi — words  I  need  not  repeat — were  spoken 
by  a  young  widow  full  of  her  own  grief  to  her 
mourning  and  widowed  mother-in-law. 

Here,  then,  in  the  word  sympathy  is  the  secret 
of  woman's  power,  of  woman's  influence.  When 
a  man  stands  bare-headed  in  the  presence  of  a  wo- 
man, he  does  so  in  recognition  of  the  presence  of 
a  holier  and  a  purer  influence  that  he  can  aspire 
to.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  Christian  civiliza- 
tion has  placed  women  on  a  pedestal,  and  that  all 
Christian  men  are  taught  to  reverence  the  saintly 
influence  of  the  wife  and  mother. 

The  mother's  influence,  the  mother's  sympathy 
is  the  earliest  meimory  a  man  retains.  He  may 
lose  much  else  but  he  carries  that  to  the  last,  and 
it  is  well  for  him  that  he  does  so. 

Now  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  prize-giving? 
Well,  the  young  girls,  the  prize-winners  of  to-day, 
are  the  daughters,  the  wives,  the  mothers  of  to- 
morrow. Have  they  gained  anything  by  their 
studies?  I  think  they  have.  With  increased 
knowledge  and  further  study  they  will  extend 
their  sympathies  wider  still  until  they  approach 
more  nearly  the  ideal  heart, — the  ideal  sympathy 
which  pities  and  understands  artd  pardons  all 
mankind. 

Let  us  then  honor  our  little  scholars  of  to-day. 
Let  us  honor  those  who  are  opening  their  hearts 
and  minds  to  a  broader  sympathy,  a  fuller  com- 
prehension, so  that  in  their  turn  they  may  soothe 
and  comfort  and  sanctify  their  homes  as  their 
mothers  have  done  before  them. 

It  is  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  mothers  of 
Mauritius  that  I  have  assumed  the  task  of  hand- 
ing prizes  to  the  young  girls  who  will  be  the  wo- 
men of  to-morrow,  the  mothers  of  the  future,  the 
representatives  of  charity  and  sympathy,  of  the 
holiest  and  best  influences  that  inspire  and  guide 
mankind. 


Crossing  TTbe  'flee  JBri&ge. 

H SHORT  ride  on  the  trolley  and  we  reach 
the  famous  ice  bridge,  world-renowned — 
though  not  exactly  suspended  in  the  air,  as  a 
countrywoman  of  mine  would  fain  have  it,  to  be 
repaid  for  the  fatigue  of  journeying  so  far — 
built  of  the  huge  blocks  of  ice,  some  of  them 
weighing  several  tons,  that  have  floated  from 
Lake  Erie,  and  been  precipitated  over  the  Falls. 

Self-reproach  is,  I  think,  the  first  sentiment  of 
which  we  are  conscious  as  we  gaze  at  the  mighty 
Cataract  in  its  winter  raiment,  and  this  singular 
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jpiece  of  nature's  masonry,  surrounded  by  its  icy 
walls ;  for  here  are  we  witnessing  and  enjoying, 
without  the  slightest  difficulty,  what  thousands  of 
tourists  have  come  from  afar  to  see. 

From  two  points  only,  it  seems  to  me,  can  one 
fully  realize  the  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  the 
Falls — the  deck  of  the  saucy  little  "Maid  of  the 
Mist,"  in  summer,  as  she  approaches,  fearlessly, 
the  Sovereign  Queen  of  Floods,  undaunted 
by  the  maddened  waters  that  plunge  into  the 
seething  vortex,  in  such  dangerous  proximity; 
and  the  ice  bridge,  from  which  one's  surround- 
ings are  indescribable.  The  noisy  roar  of  the 
waters  seems  to  impress  one  with  their  grandeur^ 
while  the  huge  pinnacles  of  ice  sparkle  like  dia- 
monds in  the  bright  noon-day  sun.  Seen  from 
the  Canada  side,  the  American  Falls  look  partially 
frozen,  the  Bridal  Veil  is  a  huge  mass  of  ice,  and 
on  both  sides  the  white  spray  ascends  like  a  beau- 
tiful cloud,  attaching  itself  in  its  upward  progress 
to  the  icy  wall  where  it  becomes  frozen  with  the 
rest  of  the  mass,  thus  helping  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
stices between  the  larger  blocks  of  which  this 
architecture  is  composed.  Ice  mountains  loom  up 
from  beneath,  and  here  little  fellows  are  coasting, 
while  others  are  skating,  to  their  hearts'  content 
over  the  glossy  surface  that  spreads  out  far  be- 
yond. Can  we  believe  that  only  six  months  ago 
the  dark  green  waters  were  angrily  dashing  to 
and  fro — think  of  the  danger  of  these  ventursome 
lads  if  this  mass  of  ice  was  not  protecting  them 
from  the  mad  rapids.  Huge  icicles,  formed  by 
an  accumulation  of  frozen  spray,  hang  from  the 
rocks,  quaint  and  curious  crystalline  forms  take 
the  place  of  bushes,  and,  as  though  to  form  the 
deep  shadows  of  this  entrancing  picture  ;  some  ob- 
jects are  left  undecorated  with  frost-work.  The 
background  of  the  scene  is  indeed  unique,  for 
there  the  ice  grove  rises  majestically,  like  a  fairy 
region,  and  is  a  fairyland  in  every  detail.  The 
evergreens  are  weighted  down  with  their  icy  cov- 
erings, and  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  thick 
crust  of  glistening  snow.  Over  all  the  beautiful 
gulls  are  flying,  like  cloudlets  tinged  with  rain- 
bow hues,,  we  almost  envy  them  their  beauteous 
flight  through  Niagara's  sun-lit  skies. 

Esther  Durgin. 


It  was  Lincoln  who  remarked,  when  informed 
that  the  enemy  had  "gobbled  up"  two  brigadier- 
generals  and  fifty  horses,  "I  am  sorry  for  the 
horses,  but  I  can  make  plenty  of  brigadiers." 


Queen  IDictoria  as  H  saw  "fcer. 

®NCE  upon  a  time  I  went  to  London  to  see 
the  Queen ! 

As  one  of  the  Canadian  delegates  to  the  'Tn- 
ternational  Congress  of  Women,"  which  met  in 
London,  England,  in  June,  1899,  I  made  up  my 
mind,  before  leaving  Canada,  that  I  should  surely 
see  the  Queen  when  in  England. 

"The  Countess  of  Aberdeen,"  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  "will  surely  manage  it  for 
us,"  I  said  to  myself  and  to  others, — knowing 
very  well  that  what  the  Countess  cannot  manage 
is  not  worth  consideration. 

In  England  all  roads  lead  to  London  and  the 
Queen;  but  all  highways  enter  into  byways,  and 
vice  versa.  From  London  to  the  Queen  there  is 
no  thoroughfare  for  the  general  public :  there  are 
innumerable  byways,  and  the  desideratum  is  to 
find  a  guide  who  will  conduct  into  one  of  these 
byways  and  lead  the  way  to  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

On  the  road  from  Liverpool  to  London  by 
Great  Western  R.  R.,  or  "Royal  Road,"  a  kind 
English  lady  pointed  out  places,  and  objects  of 
interest.  I  kept  her  busy,  for  everything  was  in- 
teresting to  me.  In  due  course  she  exclaimed, 
"Windsor  Castle!  and  the  flag!  The  Queen  is 
there!"  Words  fail  to  describe  the  unexpected 
emotions  that  instantly  possessed  me.  I  can  only 
say  that  the  tenderest  depth  of  my  heart  was 
stirred,  a  choking  lump  rose  to  my  throat,  and  a 
sudden,  watery  atmosphere  came  between  my 
eyes  and  the  flag.  With  face  turned  from  the 
lady,  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  utter  a  word.  I 
feared  her  criticism  might  be  somewhat  like  the 
following:  "Oh,  the  temerity  of  this  untitled  Ca- 
nadian !  Actually  shedding  tears !  Feeling  and 
believing  that  she  has  claims  even  upon  our  au- 
gust Queen's  personality !  How  untutored !  How 
colonial !" 

Mine  was  the  guilty  conscience  that  needed  no 
accuser. 

In  that  moment,  I  felt  that  Victoria,  as  child, 
princess,  queen,  mother,  grandmother,  and  em- 
press, was  mine  and  had  always  been  mine, — 
mine  alone ! 

The  roads  had  led  us  to  London,  the  congress 
session  in  the  main  was  over,  and  of  the  two 
thousand  delegates  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
upwards  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  had 
turned  their  faces  towards  home.  All  of  the  Ca- 
nadian delegates,  many  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  good  representation  of  other  lands,  made  in  all 
about  two  hundred  and  fiftv  vet  in  London. 
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Now  begins  my  roundabout;  byway  journey  to 
the  Queen.  The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen 
invited  the  Canadian  members  of  Congress  to 
spend  a  day  with  them  at  "Cassiobury  Park," 
Watford,  Hertshire.  "The  Park,"  about  thirty 
miles  from  London,  is  an  old  country  seat  of  the 
Earls  of  Essex.  At  present  it  is  in  possession  of 
Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Lady  Aberdeen. 

The  day  was  delightful.  We  left  London  b\ 
special  train,  free  transit,  of  course,  and  through 
beautiful  rural  scenery  reached  the  park,  where 
the  Earl.  Countess,  and  Lady  Marjory  Gordon  re- 
ceived us. 

There  was  first  a  business  meeting  of  the  "Na- 
tional Council  of  Women  of  Canada"  within 
doors ;  then  having  strolled  about  the  grounds  for 
a  time,  we  were  approached  by  the  camera  fiend 
— an  expected  one — and  photographed  under  the 
trees  in  a  group,  with  the  Countess  as  central 
figure.  Luncheon  followed,  and  then  a  study  of 
that  hospitable  hall  seemed  in  order. 

The  present  house,  very  plain  in  appearance,  is 
built  of  red  brick,  and  topped  by  turrets  not  par- 
ticularly, imposing.  The  ceiling  of  the  great  hall 
elicits  admiration ;  it  is  in  fan  tracery  of  the  Tu- 
dor period. 

The  paintings  are  fine ;  among  them  are  por- 
traits of  the  great  Earl  of  Essex,  Queen  Eliza- 
Ijeth's  favorite,  other  members  of  the  Cecil  and 
Capell  families,  including  the  Cecil-Salisburys  of 
to-day,  and  several  kings  and  queens. 

T  need  not  mention  the  daisy-sprinkled  lawns, 
the  roses,  and  the  fine  old  trees:  England  pre- 
sents these  on  every  side. 

While  lingering  over  our  afternoon  tea,  under 
the  grand  old  trees.  Lord  Aberdeen,  with  very 
evident  pleasure,  informed  us  that  we  were  in- 
vited to  Windsor  to  see  the  Queen ! 

Oh.  the  memory  of  that  delicious  tea  is  "sweety 
er  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb." 

It  now  transpired  that  without  saying  a  word 
to  any  of  the  delegates,  the  Countess  had  written 
a  letter  to  Sir  Arthur  Bigge,  Her  Majesty's  pri- 
vate secretary,  craving  for  the  Canadian.  L^nited 
States,  and  other  foreign  delegates,  a  look  at  the 
Queen  "as  she  drove  by." 

The  reply  came  promptly,  that  Her  Majesty 
would  be  most- pleased  to  meet  us  in  her  carriage, 
and  that  she  also  wished  us  to  take  tea  at  Wind- 
sor Castle  and  to  be  shown  through  the  state 
apartments. 


We  at  once  showered  our  thanks  upon  the  kind 
Countess,  who  would  take  to  herself  none  of  the 
credit,  saying,  "No,  no,  it  is  all  the  dear  Queen's 
goodness.  She  never  fails  to  do  the  kindly,  prop- 
er thing." 

Lord  Aberdeen,  in  joking  vein,  remarked  that 
"he  had  posted  the  letter  to  Sir  Arthur  Bigge." 

Amid  much  laughter  _we  applauded  and 
thanked  him,  and  lie  took  his  seat. 

When  the  tea-drinking  had  become  a  prolonged 
festival,  the  Earl,  rejoining  the  party  somewhat" 
hurriedly,  said  that  it  was  most  painful  to  him  to 
mention  that  our  carriages  were  ready,  that  our 
train  was  coming,  and  that  the  Irish  mail  was  fol- 
lowing closely. 

Then  began  leave-takings  and  loiterings,  inter- 
rupted by  the  Earl — "Now.  ladies,  if  your  train  is 
kept  waiting,  get  your  lives  insured !  That  Irish 
mail  is  dashing  after  you !" 

When  at  last  we  were  seated  in  the  carriages, 
he  said :  "Ladies,  see  how  quietly  I  have  man- 
aged this  painful  duty!  If  my  brothers-in-law 
were  in  my  place  they  would  be  frantic !"  Some 
one  replied,  "We  are  glad  it  is  you,  Lord  Aber- 
deen!"  The  Earl  continued,  "But  that  Irish 
mail !"  One  of  us  answered,  "Neither  the  Irish 
mail,  nor  anything  Irish  would  ever  injure  the 
guests  of  Lord  Aberdeen  !" 

We  drove  away  merrily.  The  last  glimpse  of 
Cassiobury  House  revealed  to  us  a  very  pretty 
picture ;  framed  in  by  the  lawn  and  trees,  the 
Lady  Marjory  Gordon  stood  in  the  doorway^ 
gowned  in  a  most  becoming  linen  suit,  with  green 
ribbon  collar,  green  ribbon  sash  about  her  waist, 
and  a  white  straw  sailor  hat  with  green  band.  She 
is  now  a  beautiful  girl,  with  mild  brown  eyes,  a 
mouth  like  her  mother's,  and  a  pretty  complexion. 
In  feature,  Lady  Marjory  is  like  her  father. 

We  reached  the  station  as  our  train  drew  up, 
and  we  saw  nothing  of  the  dreaded  Irish  mail. 

And  then  we  knew  in  very  fact  that  "we  had 
come  to  London  to  see  the  Queen !" 

The  next  day,  July  7th,  1899,  at  3  p.  m.,  a  party 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  assembled  at  Padding- 
ton  station,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Countess  of  Aberdeen,  journeyed  to  Windsor. 

Lpon  presenting  our  cards  at  the  gate,  we 
were  admitted  into  the  quadrangular  court  of  the 
palace,  or  rather  the  time-hallowed  "quadrangle." 

For  a  time  the  equestrian  statue  of  King 
George  III.  was  all  of  royalty  we  could  see.  We 
ranged  ourselves  along  one  side  of  the  driveways, 
so  as  to  be  on  Her  Majesty's  right  hand.     The 
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Countess  took  place  within  the  line,  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  Queen's  apartments,  Victoria  Tower. 
Presently  an  outrider  on  a  roan  horse,  and  the 
carriage  drawn  by  the  celebrated  roan  horses 
drew  up  to  the  door. 

What  moments  to  recall !  I  held  my  breath, 
would  not  utter  a  word,  the  voices  near  me  were 
painful,  and  the  only  sense  tp  be  tolerated  was 
sight ;  to  see  with  the  concentrated  keenness  of  a 
thousand  eyes  was  what  I  wished ! 

Her  Majesty  appeared,  attended  by  one  of  her 
Hindoo  servants,  and  accompanied  by  Princess 
Beatrice.  With  the  assistance  of  her  walking 
stick,  she  came  slowly  down  the  steps  to  the  car- 
riage. 

The  eventful  moment  of  the  start  had  arrived 
and  the  Queen  was  coming !  The  national  anthem 
was  raised,  and  we  all  tried  to  sing;  but  it  was 
a  failure,  because  we  wished  to  use  our  eyes  and 
not  our  voices.  If  sound  never  dies,  that  will 
march  on,  a  very  thin  and  shaky  anthem,  for  all 
eternity. 

It  was  delightful  to  behold  the  Countess,  look- 
ing so  noble  in  a  simple  cotton  gown,  pay  her 
homage  to  her  liege  lady.  As  she  caught  the 
Queen's  eye,  she  made  a  low  obeisance ;  the  car- 
riage stopped,  and  Her  Majesty  extended  her 
hand  to  Lady  Aberdeen  with  most  cordial  greet- 
ing. 

Another  low  curtsey  from  the  Countess,  and  on 
came  the  carriage  very  slowly.  Her  Majesty  con- 
tinually bowing  with  a  most  pleased  expression 
of  countenance.  Before  us  was  a  humbly-posed 
little  old  lady  in  black,  and  wearing  a  black  straw 
hat-bonnet,  which  could  shield  her  eyes  in  part. 
The  bonnet  was  trimmed  with  black  and  with 
white  ostrich  tips,  coiled  low  on  the  crown. 

Her  Majesty's  eyes,  which  were  never  lifted 
high,  looked  very  dim  and  heavy ;  her  face  fleshy 
and  wrinkled,  but  extremely  fresh  and  pink  of 
complexion  ;  her  hair  very  white.  She  was  small- 
er and  more  infirm  than  I  had  expected.  Her  ex- 
pression of  countenance  and  general  bearing  was 
that  of  one  who,  for  a  lifetime,  had  striven  to  be 
wise  and  good.  What  a  rebuke  to  some  selfish, 
haughty  old  women  then  gazing  on  that  venerable 
•  presence !  I  met  one  of  these  monstrosities  in  the 
train,  and  she  titivated  and  plumed  herself  all 
the  way  to  Windsor. 

The  carriage  moved  on  all  too  fast,  and — cruel 
though  it  seemed — the  black  and  white  feathers 
that  gently  crowned  that  venerable  head,  disap- 


peared from  our  view.  Her  Majesty  left  the 
quadrangle  by  George  the  Fourth's  gateway. 

Through  this  gateway  Queen  Victoria  left  the 
quadrangle  for  the  last  time,  when,  on  Feb.  4th, 
of  this  year,  she  was  borne  to  the  tomb. 

As  the  Princess  Beatrice  is  most  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  last  years  and  memories  of  the 
Queen,  I  must  mention  my  impressions  of  her. 
When  in  presence  of  Her  Majesty,  my  sovereign, 
I  did  not  see  the  Princess,  and  did  not  give  even 
a  glance  her  way ;  but  I  saw  her  at  a  review  of 
the  troops.  She  has  the  most  sweet-sad  face  I 
have  ever  seen.  There  is  a  constant  far-away 
look  in  her  eyes,  but  not  the  faintest  expression  of 
discontent.  As  I  noticed  this,  I  thought  of  cruel 
Africa  where  died  her  lover,  the  Prince  Imperial 
of  France,  in  1879,  and  her  devoted  husband, 
Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  in  1896. 

How  perseveringly  family  resemblances  come 
down  from  generation  to  generation !  The  latest 
profile  portraits  of  Queen  A'ictoria  bear  the 
strongest  possible  resemblance  to  that  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  when,  in  old  age,  he  was 
painted  by  Pompeo  Batoni.  This  portrait  hangs 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London. 

Windsor  Castle. 

Once  more  -the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  led  the 
way,  and  we  filed  through  the  State  Entrance  of 
the  Castle  into  the  Grand  Hall  of  the  State  Apart- 
ments, which  had  not  been  in  use  since  the  Queen 
received  the  German  Emperor  here,  in  1891. 

As  we  reached  the  top  of  the  grand  staircase 
leading  from  the  hall,  the  attendant  pointed  to  the 
spot  where  Her  Majesty  waited  to  receive  the 
Czar.  Alexander  II.,  after  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The 
steps  were  lined  on  both  sides  by  the  Guards,  the 
Beefeaters  and  others  in  brilliant  uniforms. 

In  the  grand  vestibule  we  found  the  magnif- 
icent marble  statue  of  Her  Majesty,  by  the  Prin- 
cess Louise.  The  Queen  is  seated,  with  a  favor- 
ite dog  lying  at  her  feet.  There  is  also  a  very 
fine  statue  of  George  IV.  Her  Majesty's  jubilee 
presents  add  to  the  beauty,  decoration  and  attrac- 
tion of  the  vestibule. 

Passing  into  the  Guard  Chamber,  we  saw 
ranged  along  the  walls,  the  mounted  armor  worn 
l>y  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  1620;  that  of  Henry. 
Prince  of  Whales,  1612;  Lord  Howard,  1588: 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  1530;  Earl  of  Essex,  1596; 
and  Prince  Rupert.  1635.  Here  floats  the  Kha- 
lifa's black  flag,  captured  at  Omdurman. 
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Over  the  bust  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough harfgs  a  small  French  flag.  Its  device  is 
three  golden  lilies  on  a  white  field;  it  is  fringed 
with  gold.  This  commemorates  the  Duke's  great 
victory  at  Blenheim,  for  which  he  was  granted 
large  estates,  to  remain  in  possession  of  his  fam- 
ily so  long  as  they  return  yearly  to  the  reigning 
sovereign  a  new  copy  of  this  flag, — and  before  12 
o'clock  noon.  2nd  of  August. 

The  present  flag  is,  of  course,  that  of  last  year. 

There  is  a  second  bust  so  distinguished ;  it  is 
that  of  Wellington,  the  'Tron  Duke."  Over  it 
depends  a  French  flag  of  red,  white,  and  blue 
stripes,  commemorative  of  Waterloo.  The  Well- 
ington estates  are  also  a  fief  from  the  crown,  and 
must  be  yearly  redeemed  on  the  i8th  of  June. 
This  flag  bears  the  date — now  "1901" — in  golden 
figures. 

Into  St.  George's  Hall  we  were  next  ushered. 
Edward  III.  and  succeeding  sovereigns  used  it  as 
a  state  banquet  room. 

Awaiting  us  here  was  a  very  delicious  repast 
"The  Queen's  cup  of  tea''  was  supplemented  by 
bread  and  butter,  sandwiches  of  various  kinds, 
biscuits  and  small  cakes  of  diflferent  kinds,  grapes, 
strawberries  and  cream — all  offered  us  by  Her 
Most  Hospitable  Majesty. 

The  table  service  was  heavy  china  with  scroll 
design  in  blue  and  gold ;  in  the  centre  of  each 
piece  was  a  red  cross  encircled  by  the  Garter  bear- 
ing its  royal  motto.  "Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense." 
The  silver  was  marked  by  the  Garter  surmounted 
by  the  crown. 

On  the  outer  wall  of  the  banquet  room,  or 
rather,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  outer  wall,  royal 
shields  and  crests  are  ranged  between  the  win- 
dows ;  from  the  opposite  wall  looked  down  upon 
us  the  pictured  sovereigns  who  had  feasted  here 
previous  to  the  Victorian  Era. 

There  are  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  by  \'an- 
dyke:  Charles  II. ,  and  James  II.,  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely ;  Queen  ^lary  II.,  Queen  Anne,  and  George 
I.,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Knellar;  George  II.,  by  Zee- 
man;  George  III.,  by  Gainsborough,  and  George 
I  v.,  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence. 

How  startled  they  must  have  been  at  beholding 
this  assembly  of  uncrowned  but  merry  tea-drink- 
ers, gathered  from  the  four  corners  of  the  globe 
— and  soon  to  part,  in  all  likelihood,  forever.  If 
crowns  were  not  in  evidence,  brains  were ;  that 
company  represented  the  intellectual  women  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America.  Australia,  Tas- 
mania, and  X'ew  Zealand. 


A  one  enjoyed  this  festival  more  than  a  group 
of  half-a-dozen  women,  natives  of  Her  Majesty's 
Indian  Empire,  who  had  with  them,  in  charge  of  a 
female  servant,  the  only  child  of  the  party,  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  little  girl  of  four  years.  Her  oval 
and  perfect  features,  her  rosy-dark  complexion, 
and  her  magnificent  black  eyes  with  long  lashes 
and  arched  eyebrows,  recalled  the  generally  ac- 
cepted type  of  eastern  beauty.  This  child  was  "in 
a  long  frock  of  red  silk  with  silver-bordered,  or 
rather  silver-embroidered  skirt.  She,  as  her  se- 
niors, wore  a  "saree," — a  long  gauze  veil — 
wrapped  about  her  head  and  shoulders ;  hers  was 
a  pale  green  with  vari-colored  border. 

In  the  "Throne  Room''  we  beheld  a  white-and- 
gold  throne,  upholstered  in  blue ;  the  canopy  cor- 
responds in  scheme  of  color.  This  throne  was 
the  gift  of  an  Indian  Prince. 

Among  the  paintings  in  this  room  are  portraits 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  Albert,  Prince  Consort,  by 
Winterhalber.  They  must  have  been  executed 
about  the  time  of  the  Queen's  marriage. 

There  are  also  the  portraits  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  by  Corden;  William  IV.,  by  Wilkie; 
the  Duke  of  York,  Emperor  Alexander  I..  Em- 
peror Francis  I..  Frederick  William  III.,  Count 
Munster,  and  Cardinal  Consalvi,  by  Lawrence. 
The  marble  busts  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  King  \'ic- 
tor  Emmanuel,  are  the  only  sculptures. 

Passing  into  the  "Rubens  Room,"  we  found  in 
a  central  position,  a  cradle.  Over  this  cradle  is 
thrown  a  coverlet  of  white  satin,  the  embroidery 
on  which,  in  colored  silks  and  gold  bullion,  was 
done  by  the  daughters  of  George  III.  All  is  un- 
der a  glass  case.  I  requested  the  history  of  the 
cradle ;  the  attendant  replied  that  it  has  none, 
that  it  is  there  merely  to  show  off  the  coverlet. 
He  lacked  full  information,  I  fancy. 

Among  the  paintings  in  this  room  are  "The 
Holy  Family,"  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Rubens:  Ru- 
bens' wife,  and  St.  Martin  dividing  his  cloak  with 
the  beggar.  We  recalled  the  sequel,  when  Christ 
appeared  to  St.  Martin,  bringing  back  the  half  of 
the  cloak  and  saving,  "You  gave  vour  cloak  to 
Me." 

In  tlie  State  Ante-Room  is  a  painting  of  George 
III.  at  his  coronation.  In  the  dim  light  round 
about,  this  picture  appears  to  be  illuminated  ar- 
tificiall\'.  This  eft'ect  is  produced  by  its  being 
hung  directly  in  front  of  a  window,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  window  blind. 

Passing  into  the  "Zucarelli  Room"  we  saw 
among  other  portraits  those  of  George  I,  Fred- 
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erick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Henry,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, as  a  little  boy.  Here,  as  in  other  rooms, 
the  Banquet  Hall  portraits  are  re-presented. 

In  the  "Vandyke  Room"  are  magnificent  paint- 
ings and  fascinating  portraits.  ''Charles  I.  on 
Horseback"  commands  attention  and  admiration; 
as  does  also  the  portrait  of  his  queen,  Henrietta 
Maria.  The  "Family  of  Charles  I"  shows  the  five 
children  with  their  favorite  dog.  In  this  appeal- 
ing picture,  the  charm  centres  in  the  little  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  who  died  of  grief  after  her  fath- 
er's execution.  By  the  way,  one  bright  June 
morning,  from  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  I  was 
shown  the  window  in  Whitehall  Palace  through 
which  Charles  I.  stepped  to  the  scaffold. 

In  another  touching  family  group  is  Charles  I. 
with  arm  about  the  little  Prince  Charles,  and 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  with  the  infant  Duke  of 
York  in  her  arms. 

Very  interesting  portraits  are  the  "Countess  of 
Dorset,"  "Sir  Kenelm  Digby,"  "Lucy,  Countess 
of  Carlisle,"  "Madame  St.  Croix,"  "Second  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  Brother,"  and  "Ladv  Venetia 
Digby." 

In  the  Queen's — I  should  say  the  King's — Au- 
dience Chamber  there  are  two  portraits,  and  they 
are  over  opposite  doorways.  One  is  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  as  a  boy ;  the  other  is  a  mag- 
nificent picture  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is 
not  the  popular  one  with  towers  of  Holyrood  in 
the  background,  but  a  full  figure  representation. 
Queen  Mary  wears  the  familiar  cap  and  veil,  and 
her  black  robes,  beads  and  crucifix,  suggest  the 
day  of  her  execution.  The  guide  rolled  the  blind 
to  the  top  of  the  great  window  near,  and  threw  a 
splendid  light  on  this  fine  work  of  art. 

In  the  "Presence  Chamber"  are  portraits  of 
Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  daughters, 
Princess  Dorothea  of  Brunswick,  and  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  Brunswick. 

There  are  immense  tapestry  panels  here,  illus- 
trative of  the  Book  of  Esther. 

Upon  returning  to  the  Grand  Entrance  Hall, 
the  sun  was  declining.  The  armor  and  warlike 
weapons  on  the  walls  added  to  the  gathering 
gloom,  which  was  somewhat  relieved  by  the  warm 
rerl  plush  upholstering  of  the  chairs,  bearing  the 
monogram  "V.  R." 

Here  the  attendant  startled  us  by  saying  that  if 
we  would  like  to  indulge  in  a  fit  of  shivers,  he 
might  inform  us  that,  the  floor  having  been  re- 
moved a  few  years  ago,  a  "skeleton  in  armor"  was 
found  pierced  through  the  eve  bv  an  arrow  still 


remaining  in  place.  The  armor  was  that  of  the 
14th  century,  and  the  body  had  been  buried  or 
concealed  here  when  the  Hal!  was  built  by  Ed- 
ward HI.  Queen  Mctoria  ordered  a  second  and 
more  respectful  burial. 

Making  our  exit  from  the  State  Apartments,  we 
crossed  the  courtyard  in  order  to  ascend  the  Tow- 
er of  Edward  III.,  or  rather  that  of  George  IV., 
for  the  latter  monarch  built  it  up  to  its  present 
height. 

Having  gained  the  summit  by  the  time-hal- 
lowed, wide,  winding  staircase,  our  guide  remind- 
ed us  that  Wind.sor  Castle  owes  its  solidity  and 
finished  appearance  to  George  IV.,  who  spent  fa- 
bulous sums  upon  its  restoration  and  completion. 

From  our  outlook  we  were  shown  the  "Victoria 
Tower,"  named  in  honor  of  Her  Majesty's  choice 
and  occupation ;  the  Clarence  Tower,  in  which  the 
Prince  Consort  died,  and  the  Tower  occupied  by 
the  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  where  Eliza- 
beth is  said  to  appear  occasionally,  by  night,  of 
course.  This  was  Queen  Victoria's  Library 
Tower. 

Only  the  lower  part  of  the  present  Curfew 
Tower  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  From 
our  view  it  seemed  immediately  in  front  of  the 
main  entrance  to  St.  George's  Chapel,  near  which 
is  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel. 

Down  among  the  trees,  we  could  see  the  Prince 
Consort's  Mausoleum,  a  mile  away ;  it  is  now 
Queen  Victoria's  Mausoleum  ! 

Leading  from  that  direction  is  the  "Long 
Walk,"  the  trees  on  both  sides  of  which  were 
planted  by  Charles  II. ;  and  "Queen  Anne's  Ride," 
the  trees  of  which  were  planted  imder  supervision 
of  that  Queen. 

Beyond  the  Mausoleum,  and  four-and-a-half 
miles  from  Windsor,  we  could  see  Runnymede 
and  the  hill,  at  the  base  of  which,  until  thirty-eight 
years  ago,  stood  the  oak  tree  under  which  King 
John  was  compelled  by  the  Bishops  and  Barons 
to  sign  the  Magna  Charta.  One  of  these  king- 
daring,  tyrant-destroying  barons,  was  the  youth- 
ful (jilbert  de  Ross,  Knight  Templar,  who,  in  his 
golden  curls  and  girlish  face,  meets  us  after  the 
lapse  of  seven  centuries,  as  we  contemplate  his  re- 
cumbent efiigy,  which  surmounts  his  coffin,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Temple  Church. 

Twelve  counties  can  be  seen  from  Windsor 
Castle,  which  is  in  Berkshire.  On  one  side,  in 
the  near  vicinity,  appeared  Eton  and  its  colleges, 
in  Buckinghamshire.  Farther  on  in  that  direction 
we  could  discern  the  house  in  which  William  Penn 
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lived,  and  five  miles  away,  the  spire  of  Gray's 
church  at  Stoke  Pogis.  How  we  wished  for  a 
nearer  view ! 

Casting  our  eyes  once  more  around  this  historic 
scene  of  royal  ambitions,  we  felt  with  Gray — "The 
paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave," — and  with  a 
last  glance  at  the  spire  of  Stoke  Pogis,  we  hurried 
down  the  great,  gloomy  stairway,  away  from  the 
massive  stone  walls,  and  the  depressing  memo- 
ries of  centuries  gone. 

As  we  left  our  beloved  Queen  and  "Royal 
Windsor"  behind,  we  felt,  we  knew,  that  we 
should  prefer  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  our 
breathing  relatives,  and  not  amid  the  surviving 
vanities  of  our  dead  ones ;  that  we  would  not  on 
any  account  be  queens,  and  that  the  "wooden 
walls."  fresh  paint,  and  bright  sunshine  of  a  Ca- 
nadian home,  was  in  the  estimation  of  some  of  us, 
preferable  to  the  sombre  stone,  and  royal  gloom 
of  Windsor  Castle. 

Idris. 

Scbool  Cbronick. 

Jan.  7th. — The  great  whirl  of  Christmas  fes- 
tivities has  swept  down  the  silent  aisles  of  the 
past,  and  we  find  ourselves  again  endeavoring  to 
increase  our  knowledge.  "The  faithful"  are  in 
their  accustomed  places — that  is  those  who  were 
not  unavoidably  detained — La  Grippe  was,  of 
course,  responsible  for  the  absence  of  those  who 
failed  to  appear.  Undoubtedly,  the  intentions  of 
all  were  of  the  best,  but  one  can  easily  understand 
that  unforeseen — and  let  us  hope  unpremeditated 
— events  might  occur  to  prevent  one's  prompt  re- 
turn. However,  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  this 
"stolen  time''  was  spent  in  a  most  profitable  man- 
ner by  the  tardy  arrivals.  A  sister  editor,  return- 
ing three  days  late,  excites  our  deepest  sympathv 
both  by  her  conversation  and  fatigued  appear- 
ance. It  seems  she  was  detained  by  some  work  of 
benevolence  in  which  she  was  engaged,  the  latter 
part  of  the  holidays.  In  fact  she  is  quite  exhaust- 
■ed  from  her  endeavors  to  promote  the  success  of 
a  "Charity  Function,"  in  a  certain  Pennsvlvania 
city.  We  certainly  admire  the  young  lady's  self- 
sacrificing  spirit — for,  of  course,  laboring  for  a 
Charity  Ball  means  nothing  less — but  we  suggest 
that,  owing  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her  consti- 
tution, especially  of  one  organ,  she  avoid  any  fur- 
ther work  in  that  line. 

How  can -we  blame  a  Guelph  maiden  for  com- 
ing a  week  late,  when  she  tells  us,  in  her  sweet 


way,  that  she  devoted  that  time  to  new  branches 
of  education.  During  her  sojourn  in  another  Ca- 
nadian city,  she  became  interested  in  a  subject — 
did  some  one  remark,  a  subject  of  the  King? — 
and  having  completed  a  brief  course,  is  now  pre- 
pared to  explain  the  telephone,  its  structure,  and 

advantages,  also  its  necessity    in    the Those 

who  would  gain  further  information  should  apply 
to  our  secretary. 

Another  Club  member  spent  her  holidays  in 
Philadelphia,  and.  on  arriving  forty-eight  hours 
late,  told  us  that  she  had  imbibed  such  an  amount 
of  Quaker  spirit,  her  conscience  would  not  per- 
mit travelling  on  Sunday.  Thus  we  hear  the 
most  plausible  excuses,  therefore  we  are  obliged 
to  listen,  and  even  though  they  were  "uninten- 
tionally" tardy,  Loretto  new-century  truants  are 
most  welcome. 

Jan.  19th. — Twentieth  Century  Regulations 
made  at  a  meeting  of  our  Literary  Club,  of  which 
we  already  feel  the  beneficial  eflFects.  Official 
matters  having  been  attended  to.  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  literary  queries, 
and  several  local  papers  were  greatly  enjoyed. 
Our  President's  '"Sidelights'.'  were  almost  daz- 
zling in  their  brilliancy,  while  Miss  Day's  artis- 
tic description  of  a  "Snow  Scene"  produced  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  sweet  serenity.  But  we  were  re- 
called from  the  land  of  fancy  into  which  we  had 
been  lured  by  ]\Iiss  Day,  by  the  brain-racking 
query — "The  event  of  the  nineteenth  century?" 
Immediately  each  fair  maiden  donned  her  "con- 
sidering cap."  which  proved  neither  useful  nor 
ornamental,  hence  the  questioner  came  to  the  res- 
cue with  the  humorous  fin-de-siecle  answer — 
"The  discovery  of  woman ! ! ! ! !" 

Jan.  22nd. — A  delightful  tour  through  Italy 
with'Mrs.  Alfred  Hauenstein — one  of  ButTalo's 
most  attractive  and  brilliant  women.  In  the  eve- 
ning we  have  a  glimpse  of  noted  "Madonnas  and 
their  Masters."  the  piazza  of  San  Marco,  the 
Adriatic,  glowing  with  the  flush  of  sunset,  the 
lonely  canals,  and  all  the  grey  quietucj^  of  beauti- 
ful \  enice.  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  "Boc- 
caccio." her  never-to-be-forgotten  gondolier. 
With  what  marvellous  vividness  the  mediaeval 
architecture,  exquisite  Campanile,  and  mountain 
boundaries  of  Florence  are  recalled  ! ! 

Feb.  I  St. — La  fete  de  notre  belle  Helene.  What 
a  memorable  day  it  is  for  her !  Congratulations 
unnumbered  and  dainty  gifts  in  the  forenoon, 
and  later  a  singular  coincidence  to  mark  the  close 
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fair   namesake   and 
charming   imper- 


of  her  seventeenth  }'ear — a 
ftllow-coimtrywoman  gives  a 
sonation  of  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It."  As 
the  pleasant  chity  of  writing  the  critique  of  the 
performance  has  heen  assigned  to  another  pen,  I 
refrain  from  detail,  however,  1  feel  that  I  may 
say  , without  intruding  on  the  rights  of  my  sister 
editor,  that  Miss  Williams'  conception  of  each 
cliaracter  was  artistic  in  the  extreme. 

Feb.  i6th. — Esther's  face  smiling  sweetly,  this 
morning,  behind  a  cluster  of  eighteen  carnations, 
presented  by  a  member  of  the  Club,,  to  mark  the 
eighteen  summers  that  have  fled.  May  her  path 
through  the  years  be  as  flower-strewn  as  it  is  to- 
day. Six  valuable  volumes  have  been  added  by 
dear  Esther  to  our  already  extensive  library.  Our 
gratitude  is  mingled  with  the  harvest  of  smiles 
and  good  wishes  that  the  kind  donor  is  reaping 
to-day. 

Feb.  17th. — We  can  no  longer  refer  to  you. 
Prudence,  as  our  "sweet  little  maid  of  sixteen." 
for  to-day  you  have  stepped  on  the  threshold  of 
womanhood  and  are  about  to  open  the  door  to 
many  responsibilities.  May  you  meet  them  with 
brave  heart  and  ge«erous  spirit. 

February  seems  to  be  rich  in  birthdays  of  the 
staff,  Sadie,  too,  is  celebrating  to-day.  To  her  we 
are  indebted  for  the  delightful  sleighride,  so 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  We  regret  her  fete  is  not 
semi-annual. 

Feb.  1 8th. — A  day  of  joy  for  our  little  black- 
birds, owing  to  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Merle,  who 
will  remain  a  few  days  with  her  five  daughters. 
The  opportimity  to  enjoy  a  conge  is  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Feb.  22nd. — Miss  Freeman  represents  the 
R.MNBOW  at  the  Masquerade,  in  a  frock  of  white 
mousseline  de  soie.  artistically  draped  in  its  deli- 
cate hues,  which  prove  so  becoming  to  her  Span- 
ish type  of  beauty. 

March  ist. — A  breath  of  spring  is  in  the  air! 
One  can  algiost  fancy  the  feathered  tribes  return- 
ing to  their  aforetime  haunts — the  robins  have 
ventured  north  earlier  than  is  their  wont — perhaps 
to  greet  me  on  the  dawn  of  my  new  year  with 
their  hopeful  song.  But  Dame  Nature  and  the 
robins  cannot  claim  all  my  gratitude  for  this 
happy  fete,  the  staff  that  so  bountifully  remem- 
l)ered  me  must  have  its  share — and  a  very  large 
one. 

March  2nd. — .\  new  feature  introduced  at  the 


weekly  meeting  of  the  Club — the  members  who 
are  studying  elocution  give,  in  turn,  a  selection 
from  their  extensive  repertoire — followed,  it  goes 
without  saying,  by  criticism  on  the  part  of  the 
others.  How  we  quake !  I  trembled,  the  first 
night,  at  thought  of  Paul  Dunbar's  "Little  Brown 
Baby  Wid  Sparklin'  Eyes"  in  my  hands,  but  it 
escaped,  and  I  was  applauded  to  the  echo.  Think 
of  it !  Eileen  O'Connor  followed  with  her  "Club 
Prophecy."  judging  from  it,  the  literary  arena 
of  the  present  century  is  destined  to  be  graced  by 
a  brilliant  coterie. 

March  3rd. — An  interesting  letter  from  our 
Florida  Correspondent — Miss  Edith  Perrin — 
descriptive  of  a  scene  in  St.  Augustine.  "I  have 
always  thought  moonlight  on  the  lake  a  lovely 
sight,  but  it  was  not  until  last  night,  when  I  saw 
something  which  no  pen  could  describe,  that  its 
marvellous  beauty  dawned  upon  me.  A  full  moon, 
at  first  red,  changing  gradually  to  yellow,  rose 
majestically  over  the  broad  rolling  waves,  shed- 
ding its  glimmer  of  golden  light  on  our  happy 
])arty.  Behincfus  the  magnificent  Spanish  build- 
ings, illumined  by  colored  lights,  in  the  midst  of 
gardens  of  blooming  flowers,  of  which  the  sweet 
odors  were  wafted  to  us  by  the  gentle  breezes 
that  blow  from  those  huge  palm  trees.  Words 
are  inadequate,  my  dear ;  to  appreciate  southern 
scenery,  you  must  come  south." 

The  same  mail  brought  little  Edith  Garneau  a 
dainty  box  of  Kiimqiiats,  from  "Uncle  Joe,"  who 
was  sojourning  at  St.  Augustine.  This  imique 
and  curious  member  of  the  Citrus  Family  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  where  it  is  known  as  Kin-Kan, 
which  means  "Golden  Orange."  One  of  its  pe- 
culiarities is,  that  the  whole  fruit,  rind  and  all,  is 
eaten ;  probably  because  the  sweet  rind  and  agree- 
ably acid  pulp  make  a  piquant  combination,  rel- 
ished by  most  palates. 

March  4th. — Ihe  most  pompous,  the  most  daz- 
zling, the  most  costly  Inauguration  in  the  history 
of  the  American  nation.  In  fact  no  expense  has 
been  s])ared  to  make  the  second  Inauguration  of 
President  McKinley  the  most  noteworthy  that 
has  ever  taken  place.  The  route  of  the  inaugural 
procession  is  one  continuous  stream  of  color,  with 
marching  troops  and  crashing  military  music,  the 
white  Court  of  Flonor,  consisting  of  rows  of  doric 
columns  surmounted  by  globes,  and  a  glass-en- 
closed pavilion,  from  which  the  President  reviews 
the  glittering  pageai^try  of  his  triumph,  looms 
between  the  leafless  rows  of  trees  in  front  of  the 
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White  House,  and  the  song  of  rejoicing  has  be- 
gun. We  are  in  expectation  of  details  from  a  sis- 
ter student  who  was  present,  but  who  has  not  yet 
returned. 

March  ioth.-^x\nother  addition  to  our  Hbrarv 
— Justin  iVIcCarthy's  '"Reminiscences" — the  gift 
of  Miss  Day.  These  dehghtful  vohimes  have 
been  in  our  possession  such  a  short  time  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  relish,  fully,  their  contents ; 
however,  judging  from  the  mere  faslc,  we  have  in 
store  a  literary  treat  of  the  highest  order.  Our 
"Sweet  Day"  will  long  be  remembered  for  the 
many  days  of  pleasure  she  has  afforded  us  in  pre- 
senting this  valuable  work. 

March  13th. — Niagara  by  moonlight  is  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  picture,  but  where  is  the  artist 
with  ability  to  paint  the  rushing  waters  as  they  ap- 
pear to-night  under  the  searchlight  of  an  eighty 
thousand  candle  power!  Seen  from  our  galleries, 
the  gorgeous  effect  on  the  Great  Cataract.  Luna 
I'alls.  Navy  Island — which  stands  out  with  amaz- 
ing distinctness — and  the  lower  gorge  with  its 
white  ice-bridge,  is  far  beyond  pen,  brush,  or 
imagination.  This  wonderful  light  was  brought 
to  Falls  View  on  a  special  train  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Line,  and  we  understand  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Company  to  make  our  View,  above 
which  the  convent  is  enthroned,  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  interest  during  the  Pan-x\merican. 
After  the  first  of  May,  this  artificial  illuminant. 
more  brilliant  than  any  that  has  yet  been  seen, 
will  shine  forth  every  night,  and  the  already 
world-famed  Niagara  will  become  at  night  a  spec- 
tacle of  magnificence  heretofore  undreamed  of. 

March  17th.— All  Hail  to  St.  Patrick!  But 
good  Saint,  why  do  you  celebrate,  this  year,  on 
.Sunday?  You  know  how  dearly  your  clients  love 
a  frolic — when  they  can  have  it — and  they  can 
have  only  a  half  a  one  to-day.  "Hush,"  whis- 
pers Prudence.  "St.  Joseph  has  a  generous  heart 
and  will  share  with  his  best  friend  on  Tuesday. 
Then  we  will  rejoice  wisely  and  well,  with  noth- 
ing to  mar  the  joyance  of  our  mood."  The 
words  have  had  a  magic  effect  on  the  wearers  of 
the  green,  whose  spirits  are  rising  perceptibly.  I 
shall  not  wait  to  chronicle  their  ovcrfloiv,  in  the 
event  of  such  a  catastrophe,  but  close  with  the 
happy  memory  of  the  glad  hearts  around  me. 

BerivXick  Goldrn. 


If   one    could    be    a    little    pdtient    one    would 
avoid  manv  troubles. 


personals. 

Ijeware !     There  are  burrs  in  the  Pickle  Patch. 

Julia  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  key. 

Who  is  the  charming  ballad  singer  of  Broad- 
way ? 

One  of  Uncle  Sam's  fair  daughters  found 
guilty  of  treason !    La  fcnc  reinc — the  fire  queen ! 

Lost,  a  heart  on  Broadway,  near  Tin-can  Ave. ! 
The  loser  will  gladly  pay  a  reward,  and  be  dis- 
creet. 

Sarah's  "spring  opening"  was  rather  previous. 

Xo  news  from  Camp  Calamity  lately !  Snow- 
bound ? 

He  yawns — he  groans — he  sighs.  Poor  M.  de 
Comminges  !  what  would  he  say  to  his  fair  trans- 
lators !  Ha !  Ha !  Prue,  you  were  his  best  in- 
terpreter. 

Excuse  that  apple  there. 

A  conundrum — Something  seen  passing  across 
the  hall. 

11  y  a  un  monsieur  en  has  qui  demande  a  voir — 
^-i  gentleman  in  stockings  asks  to  see — 

At  last !  Camp  Calamity  has  an  orchestra.  All 
are  cordially  invited.     Rehearsals  at  12.30  sharp. 

A  little  harmonized  noise !    Ahem. 

The  Pickle  Patch  grows  apace,  it  has  produced 
a  poem. 

Violets,  sweet  violets,  tc/jv  are  thine  eyes  so  full 
of  tears? 

I  wonder  what  the  piano-pushers  will  say  to 
the  no-concert  nev/s? 

It  was  a  monster  mouse  that  disturbed  the 
'I'Vench  class. 

1  be  new  treasury  appeared  with  the  century. 
Don't  worry,  girls,  shirt  waists  are  still  fash- 
ionable. 

The  current  craze — Caterpillar  sleeves  and 
snow-glare. 

Why  did  Berenice  give  away  her  orange?  Be- 
cause she  loved  her  so! 

Peggy  never  poses  for  effect ! 

You  know  you  are  one  of  my  illusions.  Del- 
phi ne. 

We  left  them  behind  the  piano,  unmindful  of 
snow-glare. 

Nellie  has  advertised  for  a  Fashion  Thermome- 
ter. 

Have  vou  ever  seen  anv  brid-rc-\vork,   vouns: 
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ladies?  (Margaret,  naively),  "Oh,  yes,  indeed, 
we  have  been  to  the  ice-bridge." 

What  a  sweet  smile  from  the  Gibson  girl ! 

Teresa  says  she  is  going  to  McKinley's  altera- 
tion. 


If  you  would  increase  your  happiness  and  pro- 
long your  life,  forget  your  neighbor's  faults.  For- 
get the  temptations.  Forget  the  fault-finding,  and 
give  a  little  thought  to  the  cause  which  provoked 
it.  Forget  the  peculiarities  of  your  friends,  and 
only  remember  the  good  points  which  make  you 
fond  of  them.  Forget  all  personal  quarrels  or 
histories  you  may  have  heard  by  accident,  and 
which,  if  repeated,  would  seem  a  thousand  times 
worse  than  they  are.  Blot  out,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  the  disagreeables  of  life ;  they  will  come,  but 
they  will  grow  larger  when  you  remember  them, 
and  the  constant  thought  of  the  acts  of  meanness, 
or  worse  still,  malice,  will  only  tend  to  make  you 
more  familiar  with  them.  Obliterate  everything 
disagreeable  from  yesterday,  start  out  with  a 
clean  sheet  for  to-day.  and  write  upon  it,  for 
memory's  sake,  only  those  things  which  are  lovely 
and  lovable. 


King  Louis  XIV.,  so  Freron  tells  us  in  L'An- 
nee  Litteraire.  was  walking  gone  day  in  the  gar- 
den of  Versailles.  The  nobles  who  accompanied 
him  were  all  uncovered.  Mansard,  the  architect 
(inventor  of  the  roof  which  still  bears  his  name), 
being  of  the  party,  the  king,  who  knew  him  to  be 
indisposed,  bade  him  put  on  his  hat.  Great  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  courtiers.  The  monarch 
rebuked  them,  saying:  "Gentlemen,  I  can  make 
as  many  dukes  as  I  please,  but  I  can  never  make 
a  man  like  Mansard." 

H.  A.  MENKER  &  CO., 

•  C®i&fectl<»ners».  .. 


FINE    CHOCOLATES    A    SPECIALXy. 
US'  On  your  way  to  the  Depot,  stop  and  get  a  box  of  them.  "S58i 

67  HUd  69  Seneca  Street,    corner   EUicott,    Buffalo,    N.  Y. 
Two  blocks  from  the  New  York  Central  Depot. 


IIPFALO^  I^IACARA  PALLS 
^tECTRICRAlUvXf^ 


TAKE  THE  YELLOW  CAR 

through  Buffalo's  busiest 
thoroughfare,  the  Tona- 
wandas,  and  Picturesque 
La  Salle  .  . 


Connecting     at    Niagara    Falls 
with  the    .     ,     . 

*  CANADIAN-^ 

SCENIC  ROUTE" 

for  Chippewa,  Dufferin  Islands, 
Whirlpool  and  Queenston. 


LOCKPORT  and  return, 


from  Buffal'>,     - 
from  Niagara  Falls, 


60c 
75c 


Saturday  and  Sunday,  50c 


J.  E.  STEPHEXSON, 

Pass.  Agent, 
182  Main  St..  Buffalo. 
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Earth's   noblest  thing — a   won::ian    perfected. 
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No   J. 


June- 

O  it's  June,  and  it's  June,  and  a  merry  June  tor 

me, 
With  the  roses  in  the  bud,  and  the  blossoms  on  the 

tree. 
The  violets  in  the  meadow,  and  the  primrose  in 

the  grass. 
And  the  bumble-bees  a-blowing  on  their  bugles 

of  brass ; 
O  it's  June,  and  it's  June,  and  it's  June  for  me, 
With  the  robin  in  the  garden  and  the  finch  in  the 

tree. 

O  it's  June,  and  it's  June,  and  it's  merry,  merry 
June, 

With  the  dragon-flies  a-flutter  o'er  the  blue  la- 
goon. 

There's  music  in  the  meadow,  and  music  in  the 
breeze, 

And  music  in  the  murmur  of  the  cotton-wood 
trees ; 

And  it's  June,  June,  June,  and  it's  June  for  me, 

With  the  dews  all  agleam  like  jewels  on  the  lea. 

O  it's  June,  and  it's  June,  and  it's  merry  June  for 

me, 
With  the  wind  in  the  grass,  and  the  water  running 

free, 
I  he  sunshine  in  the  valley,  and  the  sunshine  on 

the  hill. 
And  the  tinkle,  and  the  twinkle  of  the  rimpling 

rill. 
O  it's  June,  June,  June,  the  sweetest  month  of  all. 
From  the  budding  of  the  leaf  to  its  fading  in  the 

fall. 

O  it's  June,  and  it's  June,  and  it's  merry,  merry 

June, 
When   the  world   with  the  music  of   heaven   is 

a-tune ; 


When  the  woods  with  the  starry  jessamine  are 

sweet, 
And  the  lilies  of  the  valley  are  a-lying  at  your 

feet. 
O  it's  merry,  merry  June,  and  it's  June  for  me. 
With  the  blossoms  a-blow  on  the  silver-berry  tree. 

O  it's  June,  and  it's  June,  and  it's  always  merry 
June, 

When  the  conscience  is  as  clear  as  the  pure  la- 
goon ; 

When  the  pulse  is  a-quiver  like  a  golden  bee. 

And  there's  music  in  the  heart  like  the  music  in 
the  tree. 

O  it's  June,  June,  June,  and  it's  always  merry 
June, 

When  the  heart  with  the  Heart  of  the  Saviour 
is  in  tune.  J.  E.  Johnstone. 


IFn  tbe  Cit^  JBeautituL 

'^^HIS  great  all- American  Exposition  is  intro- 
^^  ducing  us  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  abilities, 
because,  after  all,  the  achievement  of  an  Ameri- 
can along  any  line  reflects  credit  on  all  Americans. 
Our  religious  beliefs,  our  political  creeds  and  our 
individual  training  may  be  at  variance  as  separate 
families,  but  as  Americans  we  are  one,  and  this 
Buffalo  enterprise  is  emphasizing  the  fact. 

My  first  visit  to  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
was  under  depressing  conditions — there  was  mud 
under  foot  and  rain  overhead.  Not  a  good,  hon- 
est downpour  of  rain  that  would  keep  people  at 
home,  but  a  soft,  deceptive,  misty  rain  that  chilled 
enthusiasm  and  destroyed  imagination.  The  pic- 
turesque lagoons  looked  very  like  ordinary  canals, 
while  the  gondolas  had  none  of  the  expected  air 
of  romance  about  them,  and  the  gondoliers — well 
the  gondoliers  (now  this  is  just  between  our- 
selves) looked  for  all  the  world  like  the  Italhtn 
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banana  vendors  one  sees  every  day  in  the  streets 
of  any  large  city. 

The  sunken  gardens  were  unpeopled,  save  for 
the  huge  white  figures  of  the  statuary  that  stood 
a  silent  and  noble-looking  guard  surrounding 
them.  Even  the  beautiful  buildings  were  over- 
shadowed by  the  general  gloom,  and  visitors  wore 
a  disappointed,  if  not  disgusted  look,  for  pleasur- 
able sight-seeing  and  rain  do  not  go  hand  in  hand. 
But  before  night  the  rain  had  ceased  and  dark- 
ness came  quickly  from  the  lowering  sky  when 
a  sudden  burst  of  glory  lighted  up  the  City  of 
Colors,  and  people  stood  for  a  moment  awed  by 
the  transcendent  beauty  of  the  electric  lighting 
which  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before 
attempted,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

The  City  of  Colors  became  the  City  of  Light ! 
I  don't  believe  it  is  within  the  range  of  human 
possibilities  to  describe  the  Exposition  at  night  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the  most  remote  con- 
ception of  what  it  really  appears,  nor  the  impres- 
sion it  gives  one.  Fairyla:nd  is  too  weak  a  word ; 
dreamland  suggests  something  too  vague  and  un- 
real, but  at  any  rate  it  transplants  one  to  another 
country,  and  the  Arabs,  Turks,  Chinese  and  va- 
rious other  nations  represented  on  the  Midway, 
seem  not  out  of  place,  but  to  each  fill  his  particu- 
lar part  in  the  dreamlike  panorama. 

The  music  of  dififerent  bands  floated  out  on  the 
air  and  the  various  melodies  commingled ;  the 
scents  from  millions  of  rain-washed  flowers  sent 
a  composite  perfume  abroad  on  the  night  breeze ; 
the  babble  of  thousands  of  voices  rose  and  fell 
and  the  millions  of  lights  gleamed  brilliantlv  over 
all. 

Pausing  in  front  of  Alt  Nuremburg  the  martial 
notes  of  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein  floated  out  from 
the  dining  hall,  and  I  was  just  about  to  follow  the 
sound  for  a  closer  hearing  when  near  by  a  voice 
spoke  low,  "Auf  Wiedersehen,"  and  with  a  hand- 
clasp two  people  parted,  yet  when  I  saw  the  look 
on  the  faces  of  those  two, — and  whenever  I  have 
thought  of  them  since, — these  lines  run  through 
my  brain : 

"To  say  'God  keep  you  till  we  meet,' 

'Auf  Wiedersehen,'  or  other  envoy  sweet. 

No  parting  that ;  heart  lives  in  heart. 

And  naught  can  tear  the  spirit's  hold  apart." 

But  there  was  something  in  that  low-spoken 
"Auf  Wiedersehen"  that  sent  me  from  Alt 
Nuremburg  with  its  wonderful  clock,  and  its  fa- 


mous band,  the  notes  of  which  followed  me  with 
insistence  repeating  the  musical  phrase,  "The 
German,  German  Rhine,"  until  each  building 
flung  back  the  notes,  and  running  through  it  all 
in  tender  minor  key  I  seemed  to  hear  "Auf  Wie- 
dersehen." Magic  words  !  Words  that  instantly 
bring  to  mind  the  heavily-freighted  argosy  of 
memory.  Was  there  ever  a  heart  so  chilled  that 
"Auf  Wiedersehen"  carried  it  no  message?  I 
think  not. 

Carried  on  with  the  human  tide  I  next  found 
myself  in  "Venice  in  America."  Ah,  the  witchery 
of  it !  Gliding  between  flowery  banks  and  under 
bridges  that  cast  deep  shadows  over  the  water ; 
listening  to  the  gondolier's  song  and  lazily  watch- 
ing the  gleaming  towers  grow  larger  or  less  as 
you  approach  or  recede — is  it  not  Venice  indeed  ? 
After  a  dream  and  a  song  and  a  swift  gliding 
through  the  waters  we  draw  up  before  the  stately 
Venetian  palace  and  alight,  and  there  are  the 
streets  of  Venice  to  be  explored,  but  those  of  us 
who  were  hurried  for  time  rushed  to  the  outer- 
world  along  the  Midway. 

A  trip  to  "Fair  Japan"  came  next.  For  some 
unexplainable  reason  I  have  always  cherished  a 
warm  liking  for  the  little  people  of  the  Flowery 
Kingdom,  and  a  strong  admiration  for  that  coun- 
try of  fable,  art  and  perfumes.  I  explain  this 
liking  by  placing  the  responsibility  of  it  on  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  and  Lafcadio  Hearn,  who  have 
woven  such  exquisite  coloring  into  its  histories 
and  romances  that  even  a  less  susceptible  mind 
than  my  own  would  be  charmed  with  the  king- 
dom. 

The  Japanese  bazaar  is  filled  with  beautiful 
specimens  of  native  art.  and  I  may  say  in  passing 
that,  all  things  considered,  I  found  the  prices 
most  reasonable. 

JK  Sunshine  Trip  to  Our  Mecca. 

What  a  different  aspect  the  world  presents  un- 
der the  genial  influence  of  sunshine.  Buffalo  has 
had  more  than  her  share  of  rain  and  gloom  in  the 
first  weeks  of  her  Exposition  and  her  exuberance 
over  the  sunshine  is  pardonable. 

It  is  only  now  under  the  warm  glow  of  the  sun 
that  we  begin  to  realize  and  appreciate  the  great 
beauty  of  the  Exposition.  The  disagreeable 
weather  materially  affected  the  attendance  as  well 
as  the  general  appearance  of  the  grounds.  The 
outdoor  statuary  looked  cold  and  uninteresting — 
sometimes  ludicrous.  The  daintily  carved  nymphs 
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with  diaphanous  drapery,  in  graceful  poise  as  just 
about  to  clasp  a  bird  or  butterfly  with  their  slen- 
der finger  tips,  calls  for  a  gush  of  admiration 
when  viewed  under  a  blue  sky,  with  the  golden 
sunlight  sifting  through  luxuriant  foliage,  but 
when  seen  with  little  rivulets  of  water  trickling 
from  the  Psyche  curls  and  great,  splashing  rain- 
tears  running  from  mirth-filled  eyes,  the  appear- 
ance presented  is  somewhat  grotesque. 

But  at  last  nature  seems  to  have  ceased  in  her 
long-time  weeping  and  the  millions  of  rain- 
washed  pansies  that  border  so  many  of  the  walks, 
are  lifting  their  saucy  faces  to  greet  the  Pan- 
American  visitors  who  are  flocking  to  Buffalo 
along  all  the  roads  that  lead  not  this  time  to 
Rome. 

So  much  has  been  written — and  badly  written 
at  that — concerning  the  architecture  and  the  ar- 
tistic coloring  of  the  Rainbow  City,  that  many 
visitors  come  with  a  most  exaggerated  idea  of 
what  they  are  going  to  see.  When  one  reads  that 
a  certain  building  is  orange-color,  with  bands  of 
red  and  brown,  and  a  turquoise-colored  dome,  I 
know  from  experience  something  of  the  picture 
that  the  description  conjures  up  in  the  mind  of  a 
glaring  and  crude  combination  of  colors,  but 
when  I  stood  before  that  same  building — not  at 
first  recognizing  it  as  the  one  the  embryo  reporter 
had  to  the  best  of  his  ability  described  with  his 
limited  vocabulary — the  desire  arose  within  me 
to  congratulate  the  one  responsible  for  the  ex- 
quisite color  scheme  carried  on  throughout. 

What  has  been  designated  "orange  color"  is 
chrome  softened  to  a  Naples  that  melts  into  flesh 
tones  or  deepens  to  warm  brownish-fawn.  It  is 
easy  to  picture  in  fancy  the  happy  result  of  the 
judicious  use  of  Pompeian  red  and  turquoise  blue 
with  that  combination.  The  result  is  most  felici- 
tous. But  when  viewing  this  Rainbow  City  one's 
pleasure  is  tinged  with  regret  that  these  hand- 
some buildings  are  only  temporary  things  and  not 
to  be  longer  lived  than  the  flowers  at  their  base. 

Some  of  Our  Just  Claims. 

After  a  trip  through  the  various  large  build- 
ings and  a  casual  view  or  protracted  study — as 
taste  and  time  may  incline — of  the  many  exhibits, 
it  is  well  to  sit  and  rest  at  the  Court  of  Fountains 
at  the  foot  of  the  Electric  Tower.  It  is  here  that 
a  sense  of  the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  the  Ex- 
position will  come  to  you,  and  you  will  feel  a  par- 
donable pride  in  being  an  American — it  gives  you 


a  sort  of  proprietary  feeling  in  the  Exposition, 
and  you  feel  glad  of  the  happy  choice  which 
named  it  all-American,  which,  of  course,  includes 
you. 

Some  Art  Hixts. 

After  a  thorough  rest  you  want  to  visit  the  art 
gallery.  I  insist  that  you  be  rested  before  you 
start,  because  for  some  reason,  not  yet  understood 
by  me,  the  art  gallery  is  always  the  farthest  off 
building  on  the  grounds  and  you  get  tired  in  go- 
ing there  or  else  miss  it  entirely  as  there  are  so 
many  things  to  be  seen  on  the  way,  and  time  not 
being  a  laggard  at  the  Exposition  there  is  danger 
in  too  much  delay  in  reaching  something  you 
really  want  much  to  see. 

In  the  fields  of  art  our  history  is  not  so  ancient 
as  the  genealogy  of  some  good  people  who  trace 
their  family  tree  to  the  "dim  twilight  of  fable," 
yet  we  may  justly  lay  claim  to  a  century  of  art — 
art  that  ranks  our  painters  with  such  masters  as 
Corot,  Daubigny,  Rousseau,  Alillet  and  others  of 
their  school. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  colossal  ignorance 
existing, — and  even  extending  to  our  educated 
classes, — in  regard  to  American  painters  and  their 
works.  We  may  not  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with 
every  changing  current  in  the  realms  of  art,  nor 
may  we  be  able  to  keep  a  mental  directory  of  every 
great  painter  and  his  achievements,  but  we  are 
inexcusably  foolish  when  we  disavow  with  a  sort 
of  pride  all  knowledge  of  paintings  and  their  rela- 
tive merits. 

No  one  is  well-educated  who  lacks  all  knowl- 
edge of  art ;  and  no  one  is  cultured  who  is  devoid 
of  artistic  training  in  so  far  as  being  able  to  ap- 
preciate art ;  and  to  properly  appreciate  the  works 
of  great  painters  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
at  least  some  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  laws 
and  governing  principles  which  are  the  basis  of 
all  art.  The  true  purpose  of  art  is  to  say  a  thing 
to  man,  and  to  say  it  more  beautifully  and  more 
forcibly  than  nature  says  it. 

There  is  in  every  soul  an  instinct  that  cries  out 
for  beauty — we  feel  within  us  an  absolute  need 
of  it ;  and  thus  beauty  in  every  form  of  art  ap- 
peals to  the  highest  instincts  of  mankind,  hence 
art  must  always  hold  a  significant  place  in  the  life 
of  a  civilized  people,  and  a  love  of  it  will  tend  to 
the  uplifting  of  the  whole  human  family. 

There  is  not  a  vast  array  of  pictures  at  the  Ex- 
position such  as  one  might  expect  to  see  and  for 
this  discrimination  we  should  feel  thankful.    The 
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committees  on  art  have  done  for  us  what  we 
might  not  have  been  able  to  do  for  ourselves — 
selected  the,  very  best.  A  study,  therefore,  of  the 
pictures  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  will  be 
a  revelation  to  thousands  and  thousands  who  will 
for  the  first  time,  come  face  to  face  with  genuine 
American  masterpieces. 

How  TO  Best  Remember  Individualism. 

I  have  found  it  a  pleasant  way  to  familiarize 
myself  with  the  works  of  different  artists  by 
studying  the  individualism  of  the  pictures,  for 
somehow  there  is  the  indelible  stamp  of  the  ar- 
tist on  his  work.  Study  the  works  of  Whistler, 
with  their  appealingly  poetic  titles  and  gradually 
you  will  understand  the  motif  of  each  picture,  and 
then  you  will  have  grasped  that  subtle  something, 
that  indefinable  quality  that  makes  you  know  a 
Whistler  painting  whenever  you  see  it. 

Note  how  Sargent's  pictures  excel  in  coloring, 
how  exquisitely  beautiful  are  his  conceptions, 
how  fine  his  technique ;  then  turn  to  Wyant  and 
watch  how  he  has  played  with  and  mastered  light. 
He  uses  it  sometimes  in  a  startling,  yet  always  in 
an  artistic,  always  in  an  original  manner. 

You  will  pause  long  before  the  works  of 
Inness,  that  master  landscape  painter,  who 
knows  and  loves  nature  in  all  her  moods.  Pause 
before  his  weird  moonlight  effects  and  note  how 
tenderly  the  pale  light  sheds  its  radiance  over  the 
scene  until  you  feel  the  atmosphere  of  night.  Then 
turn  to  one  of  his  warm,  glowing  canvases  where 
you  almost  see  the  motes  in  the  dancing  sunbeams. 

I  saw  one  picture  that  clings  to  memory  be- 
cause it  was  so  real.  I  almost  heard  the  hum- 
ming of  bees  while  looking  at  it,  and  the  hot, 
glowing  atmosphere  was  over  it  all.  I  named  it 
"Noon,"  despite  the  fact  that  the  painter  of  it 
named  it  something  else,  but  this  is  how  it  im- 
pressed me : 

A  burning  noon,  dry,  rustling  stalks  of  corn, 
Great  patches  of  stiff  stubble  standing  by — 
And  brown-eyed  Susies  where  the  bristling  rye 

But  for  this  aftermath  would  stretch  forlorn. 

Brown   fields   of  sunburnt   grass    where   thirsty 
kine 
Paw  up  the  sun-dried  bottom  of  the  brook. 
Finding  no  moisture,  then  with  anguish  look 

Tear  down  and  tramp  the  brilliant  trumpet  vine, 

That  flourishes  its  noxious  odors  round 

To  tempt  the  kine  and  mock  the  hungry  bee. 


No  breath  of  air,  but  just  the  pulsing  sound 
Of  nature's  heart  which  throbs  eternally. 

But  after  all  this  same  picture  might  tell  a  dif- 
ferent story  to  every  onlooker,  but  when  you  do 
look  at  a  picture  remember  always  that  it  has  a 
story  to  tell.  You  may  not  get  all  the  story,  but 
get  at  it  the  best  you  can,  and  do  not  neglect  when 
going  to  the  Exposition  to  read  its  story,  which 
is  told  in  its  coloring  like  the  unfolding  of  a 
flower,  and  when  you  sit  near  the  Electric  Tower 
and  when  the  mass  of  white  water  and  spray 
tumbles  over  the  turquoise-colored  stone,  watch 
the  indescribable  beauty  of  the  electric  foun- 
tains and  say  to  yourself,  "This  is  the  work 
of  man,"  think  then  what,  indeed,  must  be  the 
beauty  of  that  house  of  which  "eye  hath  not 
seen."  Florence  Lillian  Holmes. 


Ht  Wic  IbaD  3But  a  H)as. 

We  should  fill  the  hours  with  the  sweetest  things 

If  we  had  but  a  day ; 
We  should  drink  alone  at  the  purest  springs 

In  our  upward  way ; 
We  should  love  with  a  lifetime's  love  in  an  hour 

If  the  hours  were  few : 
We  should  rest,  not  for  dreams,  but  for  fresher 
power 

To  be  and  to  do. 

We  should  guide  our  wayward  or  wearied  wills 

By  the  clearest  light ; 
We  should  keep  our  eyes  on  the  heavenly  hills 

If  they  lay  in  sight; 
We  should  trample  the  pride  and  the  discontent 

Beneath  our  feet ; 
We  should  take  whatever  a  good  God  sent 

With  a  trust  complete. 

We  should  waste  no  moments  in  weak  regret 

If  the  day  were  but  one; 
If  what  we  remember  and  what  we  forget 

Went  out  with  the  sun, 
We  should  be  from  our  clamorous  selves  set  free 

To  work  or  to  pray, 
And  to  be  what  the  Father  would  have  us  be. 

If  we  had  but  a  day. 

M.  L.  Dickinson. 


The  promised  land  is  the  land  where  one  is 
not. — Amiel. 
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Temple  Church. 
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Ube  XTemplc,  Cburcb,    an&   iprectncts, 
Xon&on,  iBrxQ. 

I. 

''The  knights  are  dust, 

''Their  good  swords  are  rust, 

"But  their  souls  are  with  the  saints  we  trust." 

fflT.  MICHAEL  striking  for  the  One  True 
f^/  God,  St.  George  slaying  the  dragon  of  sin, 
and  the  Knights  Templars — the  terror  of  the  Turk 
— clearing  the  way  to  Calvary,  suggest  connec- 
tion and  corresponding  reverence. 

History  tells  us  that  the  Knights  Templars  were 
a  famous  religious  and  military  order,  founded 
at  Jerusalem,  in  1118,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  of  pilgrims  journeying  to 
the  Holy  Land. 

They  were  first  named  "Soldiers  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,"  which  title  soon  became  abbreviated 
to  "Templars." 

The  Templar  was  "The  Red  Cross  Knight"  of 
song : — 

■  "And  on  his  breast  a  bloodie  cross  he  bore, 
"The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord." 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Templars  on  English 
soil,  was  in  the  city  of  London,  where  their 
"Round  Church,"  after  design  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  dedicated,  in  1185,  by 
Heraclius,,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

The  postulants  of  the  society  were  required  to 
be  noblemen,  and  sons  of  noblemen,  who  were 
neither  married  nor  promised  in  marriage,  and 
in  debt  to  no  man.  They  gave  their  moneys  into 
the  common  coffers .  took  the  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity  and  obedience,  habited  themselves  in  a 
prescribed  uniform,  and  went  forth  to  their  du- 
ties with  the  promise  of  their  "salt,  and  labor,  and 
toil  enow." 

Some  years  before  my  eyes  were  privileged  to 
rest  upon  the  Temple  Church,  that  Jerusalem  of 
the  world-in-epitome — London — I  came  across  a 
travel-worn  book,  entitled  "Old  London,"  and 
published  about  1840,  before  the  "restoration"  of 
the  Tempple  Church  was  completed. 

With  an  article  on  the  Templars  were  wood- 
cuts of  the  recumbent  efiigies  over  the  tombs  of 
the  knights,  in  the  church  floor.  Extremely  in- 
teresting were  the  effigies  of  the  Baron  Geoffrey 
de  Magnaville- or  Mandeville,  William  le  Mares- 
chal  or  "Marshall."  Earl  of  Pembroke — the 
"Good  Regent"  during  minority  of  Henry  HI., 
the  Regent's  two  sons,  Gilbert  and  William,  Mar- 


shalls  of  England,  and  lastly,  most  charming  of 
all, — Robert,  Baron  de  Roos,  with  prayerful 
hands,  angelic  boyish  face,  and  clustering  curls. 

When,  after  long  years,  the  church  door  was 
opened  to  me,  feeling  uncertain  in  the  dim  light, 
I  requested  the  keeper  to  show  the  way  to  the  ef- 
figies and  tombs. 

Glancing,  again  and  again,  from  one  to  another 
of  my  old  friends  of  the  old  book,  and  impatient 
to  distinguish  them,  I  asked,  "Where  is  Baron  de 
Roos, — the  young  baron  with  clasped  hands  and 
long  curls?" 

As  the  keeper  led  the  way  he  remarked,  "You 
have  been  here  before  ?"  "No !"  ''You  have  seen 
photos  of  the  effigies?"  "No;  but  in  an  old 
book" — 

He  had  not  heard  of  the  book ;  but  informed 
me  that  the  Law  Societies — the  successors  to  the 
Knights  Templars — in  their  exclusiveness  would 
not  permit  the  photographing  of  the  effigies,  until 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (Edward  VII.)  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Temple,  when  presto ! — down  tum- 
bled the  barriers  and  out  tramped  the  knights 
once  more,  as  photos  in  the  pockets  of  globe  trot- 
ters, hurrying  on  crusades  not  only  to  Palestine, 
but  to  every  corner  of  the  earth. 

And  may  these  crusades  be  not  in  vain !  INIay 
the  shadows  of  the  doughty  knights  with  the  dear 
old  names,  command  renewed  love  for  the  dear 
Old  Faith  which  nerved  their  arm,  and  which  has 
been  wounded  to  the  heart  by  many  a  Paynim 
thrust,  at  the  hands  of  successors  to  the  same 
grand  old  names. 

And  there  I  was, — gazing  upon  the  mail-clad, 
but  low-lying,  Robert  de  Roos  of  the  well-remem- 
bered girlish  face,  and  the  long,  graceful  curls. 

Yet  that  serene  countenance  once  looked  stern 
and  compelling  defiance  upon  a  tyrant  king;  for 
De  Roos  was  one  of  the  powerful  barons  who,  at 
Runnymede,  forced  King  John  to  sign  the  Magna 
Charta. 

This  effigy  is  of  stone,  such  as  is  found  in 
Roche  Abbey,  Yorks,  and  it  is  doubtless  from  the 
Westmoreland  quarries  of  the  far-stretching  De 
Roos  seigneury. 

The  family  stronghold  was  the  ancient  castle 
of  Kendal  in  that  country. 

De  Roos,  in  evidence  of  having  been  a  Crusa- 
der, is  represented  with  legs  crossed. 

His  hood  of  mail  is  thrown  back  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, and  his  head  rests  upon  two  cushions. 

Robert  de  Roos  died  in  1247. 
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Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  in  "The  Chevalier  of  the 
Splendid  Crest,"  the  scene  of  which  is  in  part  at 
Kendal,  and  about  fifty  years  after  the  time  of  her 
Templar  uncle,  introduces  to  us  the  beautiful 
Challice  de  Roos,  the  sole  heiress  of  the  honor  of 
Kendal,  and  describes  the  family  estate  in  these 
words :  "In  such  wise  Mistress  Challice  became 
absolute  heiress  of  a  great  seigneury,  with  power 
of  life  and  death  over  her  vassals,  right  of  frank 
chase  and  free  warren  upon  her  lands,  and  of  fish- 
ing in  the  sea  which  bounded  them  on  the  west  as 
far  as  an  archer,  riding  into  it  at  ebb-tide,  could 
shoot  an  arrow.  The  estates  were  so  wide,  so 
rich,  and  so  well-peopled,  that  their  owner  never 
found  difficulty  in  meeting  the  feudal  obligation 
to  send  to  the  king's  host,  whenever  need  should 
arise,  twenty-two  men-at-arms  with  attendants 
and  grooms,  one  hundred  and  fifty  light  horse- 
men, and  three  hundred  bowmen  under  a  captain. 
The  dalesmen  of  Kendal  and  Fawcett  Forest  were 
reckoned  among  the  readiest,  the  best  equipped, 
and  the  stoutest  of  those  who  mustered  from  time 
to  time  before  the  king's  lieutenant.  The  only  fee 
payable  for  this  great  domain,  besides  the  military 
service,  was  one  soar  hawk  rendered  annually  at 
Winchester,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin." 

Sir  Herbert  also  tells  us  that  the  De  Roos  were 
proverbial  for  their  beauty:  all  who  look  upon 
the  noble  features  of  Robert  de  Roos,  the  Knight 
Templar,  will  confirm  that  assertion. 

De  Roos  gave  to  the  Templars  his  Manor  of 
Ribston.  Their  broad  acres  have  passed  to  other 
families,  but  their  loyal  Westmoreland  quarries 
have  contributed  to  Robert  de  Roos  the  stone  that, 
for  seven  hundred  years,  has  presented  him  as 
when  with  hands  together  and  lifted  in  prayer,  he 
lay  down  to  rise  no  more  till  the  judgment  day. 

The  pennon  of  the  De  Roos  was  red  and  yellow, 
and  the  liveries  of  their  vassals  were  in  those 
colors. 

The  ensigns  armorial  of  the  family  were  three 
water  "bougets,"  or  buckets ;  on  the  effigy-shield 
of  De  Roos  the  device  is  three  yellow  buckets  on 
a  red  field. 

The  descendants  of  that  Norman  French  fam- 
ily now  write  their  name  "Rouse,"  "Ross"  and 
"Rose" ;  and  some  of  them,  especially  in  war 
time,  pride  themselves  upon  their  "Anglo-Saxon" 
blood ! 

Upon  this  tomb  was  once  the  now-worn-out  in- 
scription : 


"Hie  requiescit  Robts  de  Roos,  quondam  visita- 
tor  generalis  ordinis  Miliciae  Templi,  in  Anglia, 
et  in  F'rancia,  et  in  Italia." 

Turning  from  De  Roos  to  his  companion 
knights,  in  two  groups  of  four  each — 

^  o.  I  of  the  first  group  is  of  uncertain  identity. 
The  effigy  is  of  Sussex  marble.  The  legs  are  not 
crossed..  The  head  rests  on  a  flat,  octagonal,  foli- 
ated cushion.  The  surcoat  falls  below  the  knee, 
leaving  part  of  the  hauberk  of  mail  visible.  The 
hand  rests  on  the  hilt  of  the  sword,  which  is  thrust 
through  the  head  of  a  leopard.  The  shield  and 
belts  are  plain.  This  is  the  only  effigy  which  has 
gloves  with  fingers. 

No.  2,  cross-legged,  Reigate  stone,  said  to  be 
Gilbert  Marshall,  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. The  crossed  feet  rest  on  a  winged  dragon. 
Gilbert  Marshall  of  England  was  killed  in  1241, 
in  a  tournament  at  Hertford,  near  Ware. 

No.  3,  cross-legged,  Reigate  stone,  said  to  be 
William  C.  Mareschall,  or  "Marshall,"  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Strigeuil.  He  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Pembroke  when  he  married  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  le  Clare,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  surnamed  "Strongbow,"  and  was  one 
of  the  bold  barons  of  Magna  Charta  fame.  Will- 
iam C.  Marshall  was  Governor  or  Regent  of 
Henry  III.,  from  1216  until  his  death,  in  1219. 

The  young  Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
II.,  on  his  death-bed,  gave  to  Pembroke,  as  his 
best  friend,  his  "Jerusalem  Cross"  to  carry  to 
Jerusalem.  On  Pembroke's  return  he  was  present 
at  the  coronation  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  when 
the  Great  Earl  bore  "the  royal  sceptre  of  gold 
surmounted  by  a  cross." 

The  head  of  this  effigy  rests  on  an  oblong 
cushion  under  an  embattled  tower.  The  surcoat 
is  long  and  flowing.  The  right  hand  is  sheathing 
the  sword.  The  belts  are  plain.  The  lion  ram- 
pant on  the  shield,  the  bearing  of  the  family,  is 
almost  obliterated. 

No.  4,  cross-legged,  Purbeck  marble,  said  to  be 
William  Marshall,  eldest  son  of  the  Great  Earl, 
and  as  his  father.  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Marshall 
of  England.  The  right  hand  uplifted,  rests  over 
the  heart.  The  head,  in  hood  of  mail,  reposes  on 
an  oblong  cushion.  The  shield  is  plain.  The  left 
arm  is  under  the  shield ;  the  right  hand  rests  on 
the  sword. 

William  C.  Mareschal  died  in  1231. 

When  warring  in  Ireland,  the  Great  Earl, 
sweeping  all  before  him  in  the  name  of  his  king, 
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seized  upon  church  lands,  which  had  not  been 
restored  at  time  of  his  death.  The  Irish  bishop 
brought  his  grievance  to  the  EngHsh  king,  Henry 
III.,  who  allowed  his  claims.  Repairing  to  the 
Temple  Church,  the  bishop  walked  to  the  tomb 
of  Pembroke,  and  addressing,  as  it  were,  the  living 
Earl,  he  besought  him,  for  his  soul's  salvation,  to 
restore  the  church  property.  The  Earl's  sons 
were  there  to  act  as  their  father's  agents ;  but  they 
would  not  accede  to  the  bishop's  claims,  saying 
that  their  father  when  at  war  was  in  good  faith 
and  knew  no  law  but  the  laws  of  warfare.  In 
that  same  good  faith  he  had  left  them  the  prop- 
erty ;  therefore,  they  came  by  it  honestly,  and 
could  hold  it  conscientiously. 

Another  case  for  the  Great  Judgment ! 

No.  5,  cross-legged,  Sussex  marble,  represents 
Geoffrey  de  Magnaville,  or  "Mandeville,"  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  Constable  or  Governor  of  the  Tower 
which  he  fortified.  He  was  witness  to  the  charter 
of  Henry  I. 

Geoffrey  de  Magnaville  was  killed  in  1142,  in 
a  tournament,  and  his  body  was  found  by  some 
Templars,  dressed  by  them  in  their  habit,  and  car- 
ried from  the  spot.  As  he  died  in  debt,  and  so  in 
a  manner  excommunicated,  they  did  not  give  him 
Christian  burial  at  the  time ;  so  they  wrapped  his 
body  in  lead  and  hung  it  on  a  crooked  tree  in  the 
Temple  orchard.  When  his  debts  were  paid  he 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  and  afterwards  in  the 
Temple  Round  Church,  where  we  find  his  effigy. 

The  right  hand  of  this  effigy  is  uplifted  across 
the  breast.  The  head  rests  on  a  lozenge-shaped 
cushion,  and  has  an  open-faced  tall,  cylindrical, 
fiat-topped  helmet  over  a  continuous  hood  of  mail, 
secured  by  a  strap  under  the  chin. 

The  worn  device  on  his  shield  is  said  to  be  the 
earliest  instance  in  England  of  sculptured  ar- 
morial bearings  on  a  monumental  effigy. 

Xo.  6,  Purbeck  marble  ;  unappropriated.  This 
figure  has  a  low.  plain  convex  cap,  with  a  fillet 
worn  over  a  continuous  coif  of  mail,  leaving  eyes, 
nose  and  mouth  visible.  The  head  rests  on  an  ob- 
long cushion.  The  hands  are  uplifted  close  to  the 
breast  in  prayer.  The  legs  are  straight.  Under 
each  foot  protrudes  a  grotesque  head,  with  thick 
lips,  full  cheeks,  and  woolly  hair — probably  con- 
ventional Saracens.  Sword  and  scabbard  are 
worn  on  the  right  side. 

Xo.  7,  Purbeck  marble,  in  low  relief.  This,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  effigies,  has  no  cushion  under 
the  head.     The  legs  are  not  crossed.     The  hood 


of  plate  encircles  head,  chin  and  neck  also,  unlike 
the  others.  Shield  and  belts  are  plain.  The  right 
hand  is  upraised  in  the  center  of  the  breast.  The 
sword  is  hung  from  its  horizontal  belt. 

No.  8,  Purbeck  marble.  Unappropriated.  This 
is  a  remarkably  fine  effigy.  The  leg^  are  crossed 
and  the  hands,  also.  It  has  a  plain  cap,  or  cha- 
pelle-de-fer.  This  is  the  only  effigy  which  has  the 
mouth  covered,  leaving  the  forehead,  eyes  and 
nose  only  open  to  view. 

A  continuous  coif,  upon  which  the  mail  has  not 
been  sculptured  higher  than  the  chin,  covers  neck 
and  head,  and  is  bound  round  the  brow  with  a 
fillet  or  strap,  by  which  the  knight  could  disen- 
gage his  head  from  the  coif  de  mailles,  or  hood. 
The  head  rests  on  an  oblong,  flat  cushion.  Scab- 
bard and  sword  are  worn  on  the  right  side. 

X'o.  10,  apart  from  the  two  groups,  as  Robert 
de  Roos,  is  a  coped  coffin-lid  showing  above  the 
floor.  It  is  Purbeck  marble.  On  this  the  ridge  or 
bar  has  at  the  upper  end  a  lion,  and  at  the  lower 
a  lamb's  head.  From  near  the  middle  of  the  shaft 
issue  two  fleurets  or  leaves.  Beneath  this  lid,  long 
moldered  to  dust,  is  the  body  of  the  young  Prince 
William,  the  fifth  son  of  Henry  III.,  who  died  in 
1256. 

What  more  flattering  testimony  to  these  good 
knights  for  seveii  hundred  years,  than  this  appeal 
from  every  one  of  these  seven  hundred  years : 

"Arise,  brave  Knights !  Your  good  swords  are 
needed !  Your  strong  right  arms  must  strike  for 
the  helpless  !  Christian  women  and  children  have 
cried  in  vain  to  Christian  nations  !  The  relentless, 
murderous  Turk  still  walks  the  earth !  Arise,  ye 
Knights,  arise !" 

How  sublime  the  eulogy  which  the  Templars 
and  thte  associates  of  that  Order,  wrung  from  the 
stubborn  Froude: 

"The  effigies  are  extremely  noble  figures — 
pride  in  every  line  of  their  features,  in  every  un- 
dulation of  their  forms — but  not  personal  pride; 
there  is  in  them  the  spirit  of  the  soldier,  the  saint, 
the  feudal  ruler,  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of  a 
soul  disdainful  of  all  personal  ease  and  ambition. 

"You  see  in  the  lines  of  these  recumbent  effigies, 
the  double  loftiness  of  churchmen  and  warriors ; 
lines  fashioned  by  the  habitual  tone  of  their 
thoughts,  and  perpetuated  on  stone  by  the  artist 
who,  had  seen  and  known  them." 

Ah,  knighthood  meant  something  in  those  days ! 
Its  vows  and  oaths  imposed  obligations  and  du- 
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ties,  the  appreciation  and  performance  of  which, 
to  the  belted  knight,  determined  his  soul's  salva- 
tion. 

Could  the  Knights  Templars  arise  they  would 
surely  find  that — 

"Old  times  are  changed,  old  manners  gone, 
A  stranger  fills  the  Master's  throne" — 

In  the  Temple  Gardens,  where  their  mail-clad, 
red-cross  brethren  exercised  their  horses,  they 
would  meet  the  long  black  coats  and  high  black 
hats  of  English  barristers,  who  do  not  cut  through 
knotty  questions  with  their  good  swords,  but  with 
that  finesse  of  reasoning  which  could  do  honor  to 
the  Pembroke  Knights. 

If  the  Knights'  first  recognition  of  the  situation 
were  a  loud  "Ha,  ha!"  at  the  mention  of  "law- 
yers," this  would  be  quickly  changed  to  respect 
for  the  gentlemen  who  take  themselves  so  serious- 
ly and  so  reverently. 


II. 


From  the  efiigies  I  proceeded  to  a  study  of  the 
church  interior. 

The  beauty  of  the  Purbeck  marble  pillars  which 
support  the  dome  of  the  Round,  attracts  one's  at- 
tention. They  are  as  unchanged  as  if  hewn  from 
their  quarries  yesterday,  and  not  seven  hundred 
years  ago.  Purbeck  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Dor- 
setshire, supplied  this  marble,  which  is  in  mottled 
shades  of  reddish  brown,  green  and  yellow.  Those 
quarries  are  long  exhausted.  The  rare  polish  on 
these  pillars  seems  to  have  been  brightened — cer- 
tainly not  dimmed — by  Cromwell's  coats  of  plas- 
ter, which  were  removed  in  1810.  The  Protector 
practised  "protection"  with  a  vengeance — and  lit- 
erally. 

Proud  and  bright  as  these  columns  and  once 
standing  in  testimony  with  them,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple  Round  Church,  in  1185,  were 
Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Henry  II.  and 
his  court,  and  the  delighted  Red-Cross  Knights. 

An  ancient  inscription,  which  stood  over  the 
door  of  the  Round,  leading  into  the  cloisters,  tells 
us  that  "the  church  was,  on  February  loth,  1185, 
dedicated  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  by  the 
Lord  Heraclius,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  Patri- 
arch of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (Jeru- 
salem)." 

Upon  that  occasion,  Heraclius,  on  behalf  of  the 
Pope,  offered  to  Henry  II.  the  crown  of  the  King- 
dom of  Jerusalem,  as  successor  to  Baldwin  II. 


The  English  parliament  successfully  opposed 
the  King's  acceptance  of  another  kmgdom. 

Off  the  Round,  on  the  south,  was  the  chapel  of 
St.  Ann,  which,  instead  of  being  restored,  was 
pulled  down  to  the  ground,  in  1825. 

Baylis  asserts  that  the  Round  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  beautiful  examples,  in  England, 
of  the  substitution  of  the  pointed  for  the  round 
arch,  and  of  that  style  of  architecture  termed  the 
semi-Norman  or  Transition.  Inside  the  dome  the 
circular  arches  are  intersected  so  as  to  form 
pointed  or  Gothic  arches. 

The  choir,  or  oblong  of  the  church,  which  is 
eighty-two  feet  in  length,  fifty-three  in  width,  and 
thirty-seven  in  height,  was  consecrated  in  1240, 
on  Ascension  Day,  in  presence  of  King  Henry  III. 
and  many  noblemen. 

The  middle  and  aisles  correspond  in  height  and 
afford  a  most  beautiful  and  finished  example  of 
the  Lancet,  or  Early  English  style. 

The  roof  of  the  choir  is  supported  by  groups  of 
Purbeck  columns.  The  four  circular  shafts  are 
attached  to,  and  leave  the  center  shaft  visible  be- 
tween them.  These  pillars  culminate  in  richly 
molded  capitals,  from  which  springs  the  graceful- 
ly groined  vaulting. 

In  the  vaulting  may  be  seen,  among  other  de- 
vices of  the  Templars,  the  "Agnus  Dei,"  or  Lamb 
and  Flag,  the  Latin  Cross  surmounting  the  Cres- 
cent, and  the  Beauseant  Banner.  The  latter  was 
the  pennon  of  the  Templars,  and  was  black  on  up- 
per half,  and  silver  or  white  on  lower.  "Beau- 
seant signified  the  "Beauty  of  holiness." 

At  the  Restoration,  patches  of  the  original 
tessellated  pavement  were  found,  and  the  present 
flooring,  in  accordance  with  the  old  pattern,  shows 
the  Lamb  and  Flag,  two  Knights  on  Horseback, 
and  other  emblems  of  the  Society. 

Near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  choir  is  a 
canopy,  under  which  lies  the  monumental  effigy 
and  body  of  Silvester  de  Everden,  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, who  died  in  1256.-  He  is  shown  in  amice 
alb,  dalmatic,  chasuble  and  mitre,  with  a  crosier 
in  his  left  hand. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Round,  and  ap- 
proached by  the  ascent  of  several  steps,  is  a 
"penitential  cell,"  which  is  four  feet  long  by  two 
feet  six  inches  wide.  It  has  two  slit-windows, 
from  which  the  altar  or  altars  could  be  seen  ;  for, 
previous  to  the  Reformation,  there  was  not  only 
the  eastern  or  high  altar,  but  the  altars  of  St. 
lohn,  St.  Nicholas,  and  others. 


Temple  Garden,  with  Fountain  from  Which  the  Pigeons  Drinx,  and  Where 
'Little  Nell"  Used  to  Feed  Them  ;  Also  Tree  with  Seats  Where  Dickens  Used  to 
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Wishing  to  visit  the  penitential  cell,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  keeper,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  climbing  the 
scaffold,  on  way  to  execution,  *'if  he  would  assist 
me  in  going  up.  I  would  shift  for  myself  in  com- 
ing down."  In  courteously  complying,  he  men- 
tioned that,  among  the  many  he  had  assisted  to 
the  cell  was  the  Empress  Frederick,  in  1897.  Her 
visit  to  the  church  was  unexpected  and  unan- 
nounced, except  that  a  footman,  having  rung  the 
bell,  informed  the  keeper  that  the  Empress  wished 
to  see  the  church,  and,  if  possible,  without  meet- 
ing other  visitors. 

The  keeper  hurriedly  made  a  tour  of  the  in- 
terior, and,  on  his  return  to  report  to  the  foot- 
man, he  met  a  lady  whom  he  immediately  recog- 
nized as  the  Empress,  from  her  strong  resem- 
blance to  her  mother — our  dear  lost  Queen. 

I  recall  that  incident  with  pathetic  interest,  for 
never  more  will  the  invalid  "Princess  Royal"  seek 
the  historic  spots  of  her  native  land ;  never  again 
will  she  set  foot  on  that  dear  soil ! 

Well  did  her  royal  mother,  when  writing  of  the 
pangs  of  parting  with  her,  in  1858,  entitle  her, 
"the  dear  home  child,  about  to  become  the  head 
of  a  distant  household." 

Right  royally  and  fearlessly — although  the  wis- 
dom of  her  policy  has  been  questioned  by  even 
her  English  friends — did  she  prove  herself  "the 
dear  home  child" ;  for  she  faced  even  the  terrors 
of  a  Bismarck  in  keeping  green  the  sweet  mem- 
ories of  the  seventeen  first  years  of  her  life.  Just 
as  if  she  could  always  hear  that  English  voice 
that  shouted,  "If  he  do  not  treat  vou  well,  come 
back!" 

But  I  am  digressing. 

I  found  the  ceil — nothing  to  look  at !  Nothing 
to  speak  of!  What  is  plain,  hard  fact,  without 
imagination  ?  So  I  fancied  myself  a  knight  doing 
penance  :  but  for  what  ?  As  a  lean-pursed  sight- 
seer. I  could  not  afford  the  thought  of  recovering 
from  a  knightly  "jag";  so  I. repented  of  having 
killed  or  murdered  several  Turks  when  one  would 
have  sufficed,  and  the  thought  that  they  were  dead 
— very  dead — gave  me  great  comfort  as  my 
time  expired.  I  descended  gracefully,  as  might 
have  been  expected. 

The  organ,  the  pews,  the  stained  glass  in  the 
wir.dows  and  the  paintings  are  modern. 

Having  made  the  tour  of  the  church  I  gavQ  my- 
self up  to  contemplation.  Here,  facing  the  east 
and  the  high  altar,  knelt  the  many  who,  in  their 


minds'  eye,  beheld  the  distant  Jerusalem.  The 
Christian  heart  of  every  land  and  of  every  time, 
in  very  homesickness  yearns  for  the  Holy  City ! 

Here  knelt  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  to  beg  of 
heaven  a  blessing  on  his  Crusade,  his  out-going 
from  his  kingdom,  and  his  return  thereto. 

Here  skulked  his  unkingly  and  faithless 
brother,  John — in  the  only  spot  on  earth  which 
could  command  becoming  behavior  from  him ; 
for  although  he  levied  on  the  Templars'  posses- 
sions, as  upon  those  of  his  other  subjects,  he  at 
different  times,  for  his  personal  safety,  begged 
admission  here.  The  Temple  was  a  "sanctuary," 
or  "house  of  refuge,"  in  those  days. 

Here,  from  their  saintly  brother's  sometime 
church.  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  came  to  pray  and  to 
weep,  Mary  and  Agnes  Becket,  the  sisters  of  the 
murdered  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  They  re- 
vered the  Knights  Templars,  their  mother's 
friends  and  protectors  when  she  sought  "London" 
and  "Gilbert" ;  and  they  remembered  their  double 
claim  on  Jerusalem,  where  their  maternal  grand- 
father was  an  Arab  emir. 

Here,  when  her  sons  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her 
entreaties  and  her  prophecies,  came  Marie  Le 
Clare,  daughter  of  "Strongbow"  and  widow  of 
the  Great  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  pray  beside  her 
husband's  tomb,  and  to  implore  the  Lord  to  move 
her  sons'  hearts  to  the  restoring  of  the  church 
lands,  which  her  husband,  when  warring  in  Ire- 
land, had  seized  and  appropriated. 

Here  came  the  Queen  of  Henry  HI.  to  weep 
over  the  coffin  of  her  youngest  son ;  and  that 
King  and  Queen  recorded  their  desire  to  be  buried 
in  the  Temple  Church. 

Here  knelt  Edward  I.  and  his  "Chere  Reine," 
Eleanor  of  Castile,  before  she  accompanied  him 
on  the  Crusade,  when  she  was  to  prove  her  devo- 
tion to  him  by  sucking  the  poison  from  the  wound 
made  by  a  poisoned  dagger. 

Here  thronged  crusaders  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  to  have  a  last  word  of  advice  from  the 
Templars,  who  knew  all  the  thorny  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Here  were  the  "a  Dieu,"  the  last  act  of  which 
was  to  kneel  in  prayer, — the  Knights  joining  in 
the  "intentions."  Home  and  loved  ones  were 
committed  to  the  care  of  heaven  until — the  re- 
turn ! 

Thousands  fell  in  the  Holy  Wars : 

"For  them  no  need  that  sculptured  tomb 
Should  chronicle  their  fame. 
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Or  pyramid  record  their  doom, 

Or  deathless  verse  their  name  ;  \ 

It  is  enough  that  dust  of  thine 
Should  shroud  their  forms,  O  blessed  Palestine !" 

More  cruel  far  than  death  was  the  Moslem 
prison,  so  thrillingly  pictured  by  Mrs.  Hemans, 
in  "The  Captive  Knight" : 

'Twas  a  trumpet's  pealing  sound ! 
And  the  knight  looked  down  from  the  Paynim's 

tower, 
And  a  Christian  host  in  its  pride  and  power 

Thro'  the  pass  beneath  him  wound. 
Cease  awhile,  clarion !   clarion,  wild  and  shrill. 
Cease !  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice — be  still ! 

"I  knew  'twas  a  trumpet's  note ! 
"And  I  see  my  brethren's  lances  gleam, 
"And  their  pennons  wave  by  the  mountain  stream, 
■'And  their  plumes  to  the  glad  wind  float ! 
"I  am  here  with  my  heavy  chain  ! 
"And  I  look  on  a  torrent  sweeping  by, 
"And  an  eagle  rushing  to  the  sky, 
"And  a  host  to  its  battle  plain! 

"They  are  gone !    They  have  all  passed  by  ! 
"They  in  whose  wars  I  had  borne  my  part, 
"They  whom  I  loved  with  a  brother's  heart, 

"They  have  left  me  here  to  die !" 
Sound  again,  clarion  !   clarion,  pour  thy  blast ! 
Sound !   for  the  captive's  dream  of  hope  is  past. 

The  sacrifice  was  complete  in  all  cases ;  "to 
spend  and  to  be  spent"  was  the  common  lot  of  the 
"Soldiers  of  the  Cross."  Mrs.  Hemans  presents 
the  pathos  of  this  truth  in  "The  Crusader's  Re- 
turn" : 

"Rest,   pilgrim,   rest ! — thou'rt  from   the    Syrian 
land, 

"Thou'rt  from  the  wild  and  wondrous  East,  I 
know, 
"By  the  long-withered  palm-branch  in  thy  hand, 

"And  by  the  darkness  of  thy  sunburnt  brow. 
"Alas !   the  bright,  the  beautiful,  who  part 

"So  full  of  hope,  for  that  far  country's  bourne ! 
"Alas !  the  weary  and  the  changed  in  heart, 

"And  dimmed  in  aspect,  who  like  thee  return !" 

Many  returned  to  find  loved  ones  dead,  or 
worldly  possessions  seized — as  did  their  King, 
Coeur  de  Lion. 

With  these  despondent  souls  the  Templars  sor- 
rowed, while  they  prayerfully  promised  them  the 
imrealized  "peace." 

When  leaving  the  Templars'  Church,  for  the 


last  time,  with  a  long  look  upon  the  pulseless  ef- 
figies, I  mentally  addressed  them  : — 

"Centuries  ago,  the  human  heart  ceased  to  echo 
"the  'Requiescat  in  Pace'  o'er  your  tombs!  Since 
"then  is  murmured  *we  envy  your  rest !  May  you 
"welcome  us  to  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem !'  " 


III. 


Zbc  tlemplc  ©arDens. 

Leaving  the  Temple  Church  we  naturally  direct 
our  steps  to  the  cloisters,  those  open-air,  promen- 
ade drawing-rooms  of  the  Knights,  and  after  a 
few  turns  here,  we  seek  the  "gardens,"  where  the 
Templars  exercised  their  horses ;  but,  six  cen- 
turies ago,  the  war-horse  gave  place  to  the  rose- 
tree.  The  alternate  pursuits  of  the  Englishman 
have  ever  been  warfare  and  rose-culture,  and  vice- 
versa.  Here  grew  those  immense  rose-trees  that 
supplied  the  rival  badges  during  the  "Wars  of  the 
Roses." 

Shakespeare  tells  us  that  in  the  Temple  Gar- 
dens, Plantagenet  and  Somerset  first  chose  the 
white  rose  and  the  red  as  the  badges  of  their  rival 
houses ;  no  lover's  sentiment  attended  the  pin- 
ning-on  of  those  bouquets,  as  these  lines  confirm : 

"This  brawl  to-day 
"Grown  to  this  faction  in  the  TempJe  Gardens, 
"Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white 
"A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night." 

The  lion-heart  of  the  English  barrister  has  ever 
been  among  the  first  to  protect  her  rose  gardens. 

In  1641,  when  mob-law  was  first  prescribed  for 
the  King's  treatment  by  the  mob-members  of  par- 
liament, five  hundred  Barristers  of  the  Temple 
walked  down  to  Westminster  with  their  mani- 
festo :  "They  did  not  wish  to  dictate  to  parlia- 
ment, but  they  would  not  allow  their  King  to  be 
insulted.  If  necessary,  they  would  send  unto  the 
country,  for  the  men  on  their  estates,  to  aid  in 
the  King's  defense."  Brave  Knights  !  True  gen- 
tlemen ! 

The  Barristers'  Regiment,  now  entitled  "The 
Inns  of  Court  Rifle  Volunteers,"  has  also  been 
known  for  a  century  as  "The  Devil's  Own."  At 
a  review  before  King  George  III.,  the  King  asked 
who  composed  the  regiment.  He  was  answered,. 
"Lawyers,  all  lawyers!"  "What!  What!"  ex- 
claimed His  Majesty.  "Lawyers?  All  Lawyers? 
Call  them  'The  Devil's  Own'!  Call  them  'The 
Devil's  Own' !"    Surely  I  may  "giye  the  deil  his 
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due"  by  mentioning  that  "The  Devil's  Own"  pay 
all  expenses  of  several  missions  for  homeless  chil- 
dren. 

I  lingered  in  "Fountain  Court,"  where  "Little 
Nell"  used  to  come  to  feed  the  immortal  London 
pigeons.  Will  any  book-child  ever  possess  a 
deeper  hold  on  our  afifections  than  this  courageous 
little  heart,  who  of  childhood  "knew  only  its 
weakness,  and  its  easily  wounded  spirit."  Very 
fascinating  are  two  seats  on  both  sides  of  the 
fountain-tree,  where  Charles  Dickens  used  to  sit 
by  the  hour  when  writing  and  composing. 

In  the  garden,  near  Fountain  Court,  is  shown 
the  spot  where  are  dying  the  last  roots  of  the  old 
Rose  Trees.  Having  bought  a  supposed  photo 
of  this  part  of  the  garden,  and  not  finding  the 
photo  reconcilable,  in  my  dilemma  I  addressed 
myself  to  a  couple  of  barristers — in  long  black 
coats,  high  black  hats,  and  hand  satchels.  One  of 
them  kindly  took  the  photo  in  hand  for  compari- 
son, explaining  in  an  amused  way,  "This  is  not 
the  spot  you  wish, — but  it  is  the  Temple  Garden, 
— part  of  it."  Then  with  a  quizzical  expression 
he  continued :  "You  know  there  are  two  halves 
to  America — and  yet  but  one  America !"  He  evi- 
dently fancied  that  my  pronunciation  differed 
from  that  of  his  soft-voiced  countrywomen  ;  also 
that  I  might  not  have  been  intimate  with  "Annie 
Laurie"  and  "Winds  in  Summer  Sighing." 

When  I  answered,  "Yes,  quite  true,"  and  "I  am 
from  Canada,"  he  doubtless  heard  also — a  North- 
west blizzard  and  fifty  below  zero. 

This  honest  Knight  of  the  Law  further  in- 
formed me  that  the  photo  was  of  the  middle 
Temple  Garden,  and  if  I  so  wished,  he  would  lead 
the  way  there.  I  accepted  his  kindness.  As  "we 
walked  side  by  side"  (to  quote  from  "The  Irish 
Emigrant's  Lament"),  and  surveyed  the  garden 
of  the  photo,  he  asked,  "Have  you  visited  Middle 
Temple  Hall?"  "No."  "Would  you  like  to  see 
it?"  "Yes."  "Well,  here  it  is!"  He  rang  the 
bell, — again,  and  again.  No  response.  Then  tak- 
ing a  key  from  his  pocket,  he  unlocked  the  door. 
I  gave  a  start ! — and  a  searching  look  at  my  white- 
haired,  but  young-faced,  grave  and  handsome 
knight.  We  entered  and  towards  us  came  the 
keeper,  who  saluted  us  profoundly  and  "stood  at 
attention"  !  I  gave  start  No.  2 — the  situation  was 
becoming  romantic.  Through  my  mind  tripped 
the  line — 

"And  the  porter  bowed  as  we  passed  the  gate," 
And 


"So  dearly  the  Lord  of  Rosna  loves 

"What  William  the  Stranger  wooed  and  won." 

— What  if  this  stranger  should  turn  out  to  be  a 
Lord ! 

Poetry  fled  before  a  conviction  that  now  flashed 
upon  my  mind  :  "William," — I  mean  the  Knight 
— had  intended  to  hand  me  over  at  the  door  to 
the  keeper. 

But  the  world  must  move  on.  So  we  continued 
our  tour  of  the  hall.  The  Knight,  calling  my  at- 
tention to  the  great  oak  screen  that  stretches 
across  the  eastern  end  of  the  hall,  said,  "That 
screen  is  considered  a  very  beautiful  piece  of 
carving.  George  IV.  offered  us  four  thousand 
pounds  for  it !"  So  George  did  not  get  it.  Good 
for  the  Knights!  That  king  wanted  the  earth, 
or  rather  all  its  vanities.  His  once  vanity-feeding 
coronation  robe,  of  two  thousand  ermine  skins,  is 
now  in  "Madame  Tussaud's"  and  looks  like  a 
motley  patchwork  of  rabbit  skins.  The  proud 
body  that  wore  it,  while  poor  Queen  Caroline  was 
excluded,  is  even  less  presentable.  Indicating  the 
two  doors  opposite  each  other  at  west  end  of  the 
hall,  he  said:  "Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ladies 
used  one  of  those  little  rooms  as  a  cloak  room, 
and  Shakespeare  and  his  actors  used  the  other, 
when  he  played  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  in 
this  hall. 

Here  hang  the  shields  of  the  "Knights  of  the 
Middle  Temple";  Walter  Raleigh's  is  among 
them,  and  my  escort  kindly  found  it  for  me. 

His  courtesy  as  a  true  Knight  compelled  him 
to  acknowledge  his  own  coat  of  arms.  I  read  his 
Latinized   name,   "Johannes   D — b — y."     I   have 

since  learned  that  Sir  J D ,  is  noted  in 

Chancery  Court  sessions. 

We  passed  from  Middle  Temple  Hall  into  the 
Treasury,  where  my  attendant  Knight  gave  me 
as  a  souvenir  of  it,  a  sheet  of  notepaper  and  an 
envelope,  both  bearing  the  Middle  Temple  Arms 
— the  Lamb  and  Flag — in  red  relief  on  white 
ground  of  paper. 

When  once  more  at  the  outer  door,  and  thank- 
ing the  kind  Sir  John  for  his  trouble,  I  finished 
with,  "I  appreciate  your  kindness  all  the  more 
that  it  comes  from  one  of  a  Society  so  exclusive 
to  strangers."  His  smiling  reply,  as  he  lifted  his 
hat,  was,  "Well,  not  too  exclusive!" 

Many  literary  men  have  taken  up  their  abode 
with  these  learned  lawyers. 

Beaumont  was  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple ; 
Chaucer  and  Raleigh,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
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Charles  Lamb,  Dr.  Johnson  and  OHver  Gold- 
smith lived  and  wrote  here.  Blackstone  and  Gold- 
smith lived  in  the  same  house.  The  former  wrote 
his  Commentaries  on  the  first  floor ;  the  latter 
wrote  "The  Deserted  Village"  on  the  second. 
Goldsmith  lived  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
within  the  Temple  precincts,  where  he  wrote: 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  "The  History  of 
Greece,"  and  everything  else  of  those  years. 

In  narrowing  my  circuit  once  more,  to  the  ex- 
terior of  the  church  walls — and  trespassing  on 
the  "Master's"  private  grounds  without  being 
aware  of  it,  I  came  upon  Oliver  Goldsmith's 
grave,  near  the  Master's  house  and  the  north  wall 
of  the  church.  His  body  lies  in  a  stone  coffin 
with  coped  lid.  On  the  south  incline  of  the  lid  is 
the  inscription,  "Here  lies  Oliver  Goldsmith."  On 
the  north  incline  is  the  continuation  : 

"Born,  loth  of  November,  1728. 
Died,  4th  of  April,  1774." 

Standing  beside  his  grave,  I  pondered  over  the 
career  of  the  "gentle,  generous  Goldsmith."  Be- 
neath that  coffin  lid  lay  stilled  forever  the  light, 
but  sensitive  heart.  Here,  in  that  awful  immova- 
Taility  of  death,  lay  "the  traveller,"  who  hesitated 
not  to  take  in  place  of  luggage  and  purse — a  sec- 
ond shirt  and  a  flute. 

But  his  head  could  not  control  his  greater 
heart ;  the  blessings  of  the  poor  could  not  drive 
away  angry  creditors,  whose  siege  brought  to 
their  debtor  the  nervous  chills  and  fever  that  laid 
Goldsmith  in  his  grave. 

It  is  said  that  in  a  fusion  of  nationalities,  a  dash 
of  the  Irish  is  always  a  spicy  improvement ;  the 
Barrister  Knights  evidence  this  in  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  gifted  Irishman  during  his  lifetime, 
and  their  fraternal  treasuring  of  his  remains, 
which  is  their  highest  tribute  to  his  memory. 

To  visit  the  Temple  is  to  learn  that  the  days  of 
chivalry  are  not  past, — and  that  they  will  be  given 
us  so  long,  as  the  sun  rises  on  the  Barrister 
Knights  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple. 

Idris. 


©ptimtstic. 

Tell  me  not,  tell  me  not  that  earth  is  all  unbeauti- 
ful. 
Life  is  all  a  failure,  love  is  all  a  dream ; 
Be  not  thou  a  pessimist  while  a  maid  is  dutiful, 
While  the  heart  is  young,  and  while  the  heav- 
ens beam ! 


Listen  to  the  phebe-bird  singing  on  the  myrtle 
bush. 
Sings  he  not  a  song  full  of  sunshine  and  of  joy? 
Watch  the  purple    popinjay    swinging    on    the 
hirtle-bush, 
Is  he  not  as  happy  as  a  merry-making  boy  ? 

Look  along  the  lake,  and  watch  the  waters  glitter- 
ing, 
Glancing  in  the  sunlight  like  a  sheet  of  gold — 
And  above  the  blue  there,  see  the  red-bird  flitter- 
ing 
Merry  as  a  monarch  in  the  brave  days  of  old ! 

See  the  golden  bees  bombitating  o'er  the  ripple 
grass. 
How  they  hover  round  the  hollyhocks  so  sweet. 
See  the  pretty  humming-bird  like  a  living  jewel 
pass, — 
Tell  me  if  his  little  life  with  joy  is  not  replete ! 

What  can  be  more  charming  than  a  gentle  mother 
dallying 
With  the  golden  locks  of  a  little  child  of  three  ? 
What  can  be  more  lovely  than  a  crowd  of  cherubs 
rallying 
Round  the  merry  Maypole  or  the  golden  Chris- 
mas  tree?  ■ 

What  if  winter  comes  along,  has  it  not  its  pleas- 
antry, 
Silver  chime  of  sleigh-bells,  laughter,  light  and 
song? 
Gladness  has  no  favorites,  and  among  the  peas- 
antry 
Joy  abides  and  merriment  all  the  winter  long. 

What   if  sometime  Sorrow  comes  to  blight  the 
blooms  of  Paradise, 
'Tis  only  for  a  spell,  then  joy  returns  again : 
Dancing  in  our  happy  hearts,  and  glancing  in  our 
sunny  eyes? 
And  telling  us  that  Jesus  loves  to  dwell  among 
men. 

O  the  world,  my  little  friend,  is  beautiful,  is  beau- 
tiful. 
With  wealth  of  golden  sunlight,  and  wealth  of 
golden  song : 
And  if  you'd  inherit  it,  be  pure  of  heart  and  duti- 
ful, 
And  Joy  will  be  your  handmaid,  and  tarry  with 
you  long!  J.  E.  Johnstone. 
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B  CanaDtan  iprlncess. 

{The  Last  of  Brant's  Granddaughters.) 

^T^HE  world  of  being  is  full  of  parallels  and 
^^  coincidences.  The  seen  and  the  unseen, 
the  known  and  the  unknown,  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural,  go  hand  in  hand, — controlled  and 
controlling. 

The  respondent  being  who  walks  this  beautiful 
earth,  while  he  appropriates  to  the  full  his  native 
encompassings,  seems  in  return  to  leave  his  im- 
press upon  earth,  air  and  sky.  When  he  departs 
even  inanimate  nature  mourns — "Go  seek  him. 
He  is  not  here.     Bring  him  back." 

Very  often  two  contemporary  lives,  together 
or  apart,  appear,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  to 
be  controlled  by  each  other. 

Christendom  has  been  touched  to  the  heart  by 
the  demise  of  the  great  Queen  and  Empress,  Vic- 
toria the  Good :  who  will  tell  of  the  signs  given 
by  the  walls  and  walks  of  Royal  Windsor? — by 
the  braes  of  beloved  Balmoral? — by  the  sea-en- 
girt gardens  of  sacred  Osborne? 

Queen  Victoria  was  born  in  May,  1819:  in 
May,  1819,  was  born  another  queen — but  one 
wha  never  wore  a  crown — Kay-on-weneh  (the 
^lorning  Mist),  known  to  Canadians  as  Charlotte 
Brant,  daughter  of  Jacob  Brant,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  Mohawk  chief  or  king, 
Joseph  Brant  ( Thay-en-da-nagea ) . 

Queen  Victoria  died  on  January  22,  1901 ; 
Charlotte  Brant,  known  among  her  admirers  as 
the  "Queen  of  Tuscarora,"  died  on  Jan.  12,  1901. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  King  George  III.  was 
paying  to  Brant  the  acknowledgments  and  hon- 
ors now  being  conferred  upon  Lord  Roberts. 
Let  us  remember  that  Brant  or  Thay-en-da-na- 
gea. as  a  Mohawk  Indian  was  a  true  American, 
and  chief  or  king  of  the  Iroquois.  As  ally  of 
George  III.,  he  and  his  "Six  Nations"  of  Iro- 
quois, fought  for  the  British  cause  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  British  Colonies  in  America,  in  1776. 

When  George  III.  and  his  alh-  •-''ere  defeated, 
as  Canada  remained  to  the  British  king  and  was 
as  yet,  for  the  greater  part,  a  "happy  hunting 
ground,"  he  invited  Brant  to  bring  the  Six  Na- 
tions and  settle  them  on  lands  now  known  as 
"Indian  Reserves." 

The  principal  Reserve  stretches  south  of  the 
Grand  River,  from  Brantford  to  Cayuga.  Brant 
gave  his  name  to  the  county,  the  chief  city  of 
which  is  Brantford — Brant's  ford. 

The  old   Mohawk  Church,    where    Brant    is 


buried,  is  just  outside  of  the  city,  whose  pride 
and  boast  is  the  "Brant  Memorial,"  a  magnif- 
icent monument  of  stone  with  bronze  figures, 
which  represents  the  bronze-Brant  towering 
above  his  bronzed  warriors,  who,  with  their 
weapons  of  warfare,  encircle  their  grand  old 
chief. 

About  eight  miles  east  of  the  City  of  Brant- 
ford is  the  village  of  Onondaga,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  River;  between  Onondaga  and  the 
village  of  Middleport,  or  Tuscarora,  which  is 
three  miles  farther  east,  a  portion  of  the  Indian 
Reserve  lies  north  of  the  River.  Two  hundred 
acres  of  this,  touching  Middleport  on  the  east,  is 
surpassed  in  richness  by  no  other  land  in  Can- 
ada, is  gently  undulating,  forms  i  charming  land- 
scape, and  commands  a  view  of  scenen*^  that 
would  satisfy  the  most  critical. 

The  Grand  River  is  at  its  widest  and  deepest 
here :  it  bends  and  winds  between  undulating 
banks  whose  verdure  is  diversified  by  pine 
grov-es,  and  groups  of  maple,  walnut,  elm  and 
oak  trees. 

To  this  prettiest  of  spots  came  Charlotte 
Brant,  Kay-on-weneh,  as  the  bride  of  Peter 
.Smith.  Her  village  home,  and  farm-house  com- 
bined, topped  an  eminence  on  the  west  side  of 
the  village  with  only  the  highway  between  it  and 
the  river.  It  was  a  large  log  house,  framed  out- 
side, painted  white,  and  relieved  and  beautified 
by  green  window  shutters.  There  was  a  wide 
green-painted  verandah  on  the  upper  length  of 
this  "L-shaped"  dwelling,  and  facing  the  east. 

Children  romped  and  played  on  this  verandah, 
and  with  the  lapse  of  years  it  became  not  only 
for  the  "Morning  Mist"  but  for  her  graceful 
daughters,  a  dignified  promenade  to  the  gate 
which  opened  towards  the  River,  between  two 
lofty  poplars. 

On  "the  Smith  farm."  and  only  a  few  rods 
from  the  door  of  this  daughter  of  the  Brants, 
was  situated  the  old  Council  House  of  the  Six 
Nations. 

Although  every  vestige  of  the  old  building  is 
gone,  and  the  present  Council  House  is  south  of 
the  River,  there  is  a  weird  link  connecting  this 
spot  with  the  old  site  of  the  Tuscarora  Church, 
which,  before  it  was  moved  south  of  the  River, 
leavirig  its  graves  lonely,  stood  on  a  pretty  spot 
midway  between  Tuscarora  village  and  Onon- 
daga. 

In  that  old  Council  House,  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  the  chiefs  condemned  to  death,   for 
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witchcraft,  an  old  woman,  who  met  her  fate  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  chnrch ;  old  residents  still 
point  to  the  place. 

Ever  after  this  tragic  event,  and  to  this  day, 
may  often  be  heard  after  nig-htfall.  a  wailing  cry 
that  starts  at  this  spot  and  swells  and  falls,  swells 
and  falls,  as  it  pursues  its  way  along  the  ridge 
that  lies  between  the  church  and  site  of  the  old 
Council  House.  Red  man  and  white  man  alike 
believe  they  have  heard  it. 

Mrs.  Smith  must  have  been  a  very  beautiful 
woman  when  young,  for  she  was  beautiful  in 
middle  age,  and  still  handsome  in  old  age.  She 
was  tall  and  well  proportioned,  with  a  well- 
shaped  head,  intellectual  forehead,  magnificent 
grev  eyes,  finely  shaped  nose,  mobile  mouth,  and 
clear,  dark  complexion,  with  rosy  cheeks  that 
never  paled. 

Surrounded  by  memorials  of  her  great  ances- 
tor, and  secure  in  health,  home,  happiness,  per- 
sonal charms,  and  worldly  possessions,  there  was 
a  majesty  and  grace  in  Mrs.  Smith's  presence 
that  a  queen  might  envy,  and  that  adverse  criti- 
cism could  neither  daunt  nor  subdue. 

Kay-on-weneh  never  forgot  that  her  grand- 
father was  a  king,  and  the  allv  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's grandfather;  she  smiled  when  recalling 
the  fact  that  upon  visiting  England  by  invitation 
of  George  III.,  Brant  declined  to  kiss  the  king's 
hand,  saying,  "I  am  a  king  in  my  own  country, 
and  an  ally,  not  a  subject  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  I  will  willingly  kiss  the  queen !" 

Is  it  surprising  that  "the  Morning  Mist"  was 
accorded  the  title  of  "Queen  of  Tuscarora"  ? 
True,  she  did  not  keep  negro  slaves  as  Brant 
did,  but  she  had,servants,  including  a  coachman, 
as  long  as  she  needed  them. 

Three  daughters,  Elizabeth,  ]\Iary,  and  Char- 
lotte, and  one  son,  Peter,  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith.  All  the  daughters  were  graceful, 
and  the  youngest,  Charlotte,  inherited  all  her 
mother's  beauty. 

Elizabeth  and  ]\Iary  Smith  married  brothers, 
Doctor  Robert  Dee,  and  Mr.  Francis  Dee,  sons 
of  an  English  officer  of  the  army.  Charlotte  was 
unmarried. 

The  Smith  home  was  a  marvel  of  the  house- 
keej)ing  art ;  and  ]Mrs.  Smith's  daughters  rivalled 
their  mother  as  housekeepers. 

The  women  of  this  house  displayed  exquisite 

.taste  in  dress,  the  charm  of  which  it  is  difificult 

to  describe.     Mrs.  Smith  always  adhered  to  the 

Indian  "short-gown"  and  black  cloth  under-skirt ; 


her  daughters  wore  it  sometimes,  but  not  as  their 
more  elaborate  costume. 

They  were  artists  in  selection  of  colors  and 
fashions,  chose  quiet  tones,  especially  pretty 
shades  of  grey,  and  rejected  any  mode  that  would 
not  prove  graceful  in  effect. 

One  of  the  prettiest  pictures  from  memory's 
v/all,  is  that  of  Miss  Charlotte  Smith  of  perfect 
face,  with  her  charming  brown  eyes  and  rosy 
cheeks,  graceful  as  a  fawn,  and  gowned  in  Eng- 
lish grey  with  hat  and  feather  to  match.  The 
verdure  of  June  was  around  her  and  in  the  trees 
overhead :  as  a  young  girl  entering  my  teens,  I 
was  fascinated  by  her  beauty,  and  I  know  I  shall 
never  behold  a  more  pleasing  picture 

Brant  transmitted  to  his  descendants  a  majesty 
of  bearing,  and  also  that  grace  of  feature,  form, 
and  expression  of  countenance,  which  we  find 
pre-eminent  in  portraits  of  his  son,  John  Brant. 

In  this  connection  I  must  speak  of  another 
granddaughter  of  Brant,  Katherine  Kerr  Os- 
borne, daughter  of  Col.  Kerr  of  Wellington 
Square,  or  Burlington,  Ont.,  and  wife  of  Mr. 
John  Osborne. 

Mrs.  Osborne  was  the  most  gracefully  beauti- 
ful woman  I  have  ever  seen;  and  althpugh  she 
has  rested  beside  her  grandfather  Brant,  at  the 
old  Mohawk  Church,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
many  yet  remember  her  as  the  belle  of  that  fa- 
mous ball  given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Hamil- 
ton, in  1 86.1. 

Mrs.  Osborne's  daughters  cherish  the  hand- 
some black  silk  velvet  gown  worn  by  their  mother 
on  that  occasion. 

This  grace,  or  rather  this  fusion  of  majesty 
and  grace,  I  found  in  the  dark-eyed,  high  caste 
ladies  or  princesses  of  Hindostan,  whom  I  met  in 
London,  England,  at  the  International  Congress 
of  Women. 

To  my  eye  they  were  the  most  captivating  w^o- 
men  attending  the  congress ;  to  face  and  expres- 
sion were  added — to  cjuote  "Lalla  Rookh" : 
"Light,  lovely  limbs  to  which  the  spirit's  play 
Gave  motion,  airy  as  the  dancing  spray 
When  from  its  stem  the  small  bird  wings  away." 

Half  a  century  has  passed  awav  since  Kay-on- 
weneh  first  opened  her  door  to  greet  her  great 
prototype,  the  morning  mist  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Grand  River;  this  the  golden  sunbeams  gradually 
absorbed,  revealing  the  sparkling  dewdrops  that 
lingered  on  fields  of  waving  Indian  corn  and  on 
the  graves  along  the  river  banks. 

The  Indians,  long  years  before,  had  chosen  this 
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lovely   spot,   on   the   north   bank   for   a   burying 
qronnd. 

Most  of  the  graves  were  already  sunken, — dust 
had  returned  to  dust — and  they  were  indicated 
only  by  oblong  hollows,  whose  verdure  was  a 
deeper  green  than  that  of  the  surrounding  sod. 

Thoughtless  children  grew  sadly  sympathetic 
when  walking  among  and  over  these  graves. 
They  were  always  en  the  look-out  for  a  certain 
little  grave,  the  last  added  to  the  number. 

An  Indian  woman  named  "Mary  Schuyler" 
had  buried  her  baby  here,  and  brought  toys  and 
left  them  with  food  for  the  innocent's  journey  to 
the  blissful  wigwam  in  the  happy  hunting 
grounds. 

So  the  little  ones  would  say  to  one  another — 
".Step  softly  here!  This  is  a  short  one!  Maybe 
it  is  the  grave  of  poor  Mary  Schuyler's  baby !" 

With  the  decline  of  Kay-on-weneh  was  also 
noticed  the  decline  of  "Smith's  Grove,"  the  finest 
pine  grove  in  Brant  County.  One  by  one  the 
most  stately  trees  have  fallen. 

Well  does  the  Indian  "sachem"  know  that  the 
mist  on  the  river  will  tell  that  the  "Morning 
Mist"  lingers  near  Brant's  grave. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  Brant  preceded  George 
III.  to  the  tomb.  Their  granddaughters.  Queen 
Victoria  and  Charlotte  Brant,  were  born  in  the 
same  month  and  the  same  year ;  Mrs.  Smith  died 
Ian.  1 2th,  and  Queen  Victoria  Jan.  22d  of  this 
year.  Both  would  therefore  have  been  eighty- 
two  in  May,  190T. 

Kay-on-weneh,  the  Morning  Mist,  has  crept 
away  to  the  tomb  of  her  warrior  grandfather. 
She  was  the  last  of  Brant's  granddaughters.  She 
has  left  no  successor.  This  thought  makes  me 
doubly  sad  as  a  Canadian. 

In  the  loss  of  our  beloved  Queen  we  could  still 
say  "The  Queen  is  dead — Long  live  the  King !" 
But  we  perceive  that  Indian  majesty  and  tradi- 
tion are  fast  becoming  things  of  the  past. 

Dearly  as  I  love  my  country,  whose  forest,  lake 
and  river,  verdure,  snow  and  sunshine  have  uni- 
ted to  form  the  nature  of  the  Indian,  the  Cana- 
dian of  the  Canadians  ! — I  repeat,  dearly  as  I  love 
my  country,  should  the  "Indians"  pass  forever 
from  my  ken,  Canada  would  not  be  Canada 
to  me. 

Idris. 


'XL 


The  truth  needs  no  apology. 

No  man  has  more  religion  than  he  exhibits  in 
his  evervdav  conduct. 


a  ipalace  of  /Memories. 

HE  Ducal  Palace  is  the  Parthenon  of 
Venice,  and  the  Doge  Gradenigo  its 
Pericles,"  whom  Sansovino  characterizes  as  "A 
prompt  and  prudent  man,  of  unconquerable  de- 
termination and  great  eloquence,  who  laid,  so  to 
speak,  the  foundations  of  the  eternity  of  this  re- 
public, by  the  admirable  regulations  which  he  in- 
troduced into  the  government." 

IMonument  of  the  past  that  it  is,  there  clings  to 
the  Palace  of  the  Doges  an  air  of  proud  nobility 
and  stately  magnificence  such  as  the  Royal  homes 
of  European  Sovereigns  cannot  boast.  First  a 
Byzantine  palace,  erected  in  820,  it  was  five  times 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  as  often  rebuilt,  the  pres- 
ent structure  dating  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Rising  beside  the  agate  waters  of  the 
Adriatic,  its  outer  walls  supported  by  thirty-six 
columns  of  colored  marble,  without  bases  but 
with  marvellously  decorated  capitals,  its  figure 
of  seated  Justice,  bearing  the  inscruption  "Strong 
and  just  I  put  the  furies  beneath  my  throne  and 
the  sea  beneath  my  foot,"  its  deep  colonnades, 
and  its  portal  of  many  marbles,  it  speaks  of  a 
power  which  is  no  more,  of  a  glor\^  that  has  de- 
parted. 

Few  who  look  upon  its  noble  fa9ade  and  tra- 
verse its  lofty  halls  think  of  the  scenes  it  has  wit- 
nessed, the  triumphs  on  which  it  has  smiled,  the 
tragedies  on  which  it  has  frowned ;  for  not  only 
was  it  the  residence  of  the  Doges,  but  the  palace 
where  all  Councils  of  State  were  held.  The  tra- 
ditions of  the  luxury  of  Venice  dated  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  republic,  when,  in  spite  of  the 
decrees  ordaining  modest  equality  of  life  and  cos- 
tume. Byzantine  fashions  gradually  crept  in,  and 
remained  in  the  lagoons  longer  than  in  any  other 
Italian  state.  ^Many  Greek  princesses  came  to 
Venice  to  be. the  wives  of  Doges;  many  Venetian 
patricians  were  sent  as  envoys  to  the  court  of  By- 
zantium;  and  so  Oriental  civilization  penetrated 
to  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark's,  and  transformed 
manners,  institutions,  and  costume.  The  wife  of 
Doge  Domenico  Selvo,  daughter  of  Constantine 
Dncas,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  the  last 
of  the  Greek  princesses  who  came  to  Venice, 
brought  with  her  costumes  that  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  her  contemporaries,  and  excelled 
all  that  had  hitherto  been  seen  in  magnificence. 
The  old  chroniclers  mention  the  frequent  use  and 
the  variety  of  her  perfumes,  the  dew  that  fresh- 
ened her  face  and  which  her  slaves  went  everv 
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morning  to  gather  from  the  petals  of  flowers, 
and  the  Httle  golden  chopsticks  which  she  used  to 
convey  food  to  her  gracious  mouth.  Neverthe- 
less, we  must  not  forget  that  the  old  Venetians, 
ihe  vigorous  and  bold  sailors  who  made  the  great- 
ness of  the  republic,  attached  an  idea  of  sm  tc 
this  immoderate  luxury,  and  it  was  not  until 
Venice  became  very  rich  and  very  near  the  be- 
ginning of  her  decline  that  the  spirit  of  Oriental 
softness  began  to  triumpTi  unopposed. 

The  Great  Council  Chamber  was  used  for  the 
first  time  when  Foscari  entered  the  Senate  as 
Doge,  1423,  and  the  interior  buildings  connected 
with  it  were  added  by  the  Doge  Christopher  Moro 
— the  Othello  of  Shakespeare.  The  Grand  Coun- 
cil consisted  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  men  of 
high  birth,  who  appointed  a  council  of  forty  to 
administer  criminal  justice,  a  council  of  sixty  to 
assist  the  Doge  in  ruling  foreign  and  dom.estic 
affairs,  and  a  council  of  ten  who  held  authorities 
over  all  other  councils,  and  privately  investigated 
and  punished  all  offences  against  the  State.  Over 
these  presided  the  Doge,  who  had  the  honors 
given  to  majesty  paid  him,  the  coinage  of  V^enice 
being  stamped  in  his  effigy;  he  following  in  pro- 
cessions the  Pope,  Emperor,  and  King,  taking 
precedence  of  Princes  of  the  royal  blood.  But  for 
all  this  he  exerted  little  personal  authority,  hav- 
ing to  render  an  account  of  his  deeds  to  the  coun- 
cils, who  watched  him  with  unflinching  eyes.  So 
that  it  does  not  surprise  us  to  learn  that  out  of 
the  first  fifty  Doges  five  abdicated,  five  were  ban- 
ished and  had  their  eyes  put  out,  nine  were  de- 
posed, and  five  were  massacred. 

The  Doge  whose  story  most  forcibly  lives  in 
our  memories,  as  in  spirit  we  tread  the  rooms 
through  which  once  he  swept  in  pomp  and  state, 
is  Marino  Faliero,  whose  reign  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  tragedies  by  Lord  Byron,  Delavigne,  and 
Albert  Lindner,  and  furnished  Hoffman  with  ma- 
terials for  a  romance.  It  also  formed  the  subject 
of  the  libretto  of  one  of  Donizetti's  operas.  The 
circumstances  of  Faliero's  plot  are  related  in  one 
of  the  letters  of  Petrarch,  who  was  his  contempo- 
rarv  and  friend.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  palace 
is  a  vast  flight  of  steps,  the  Scala  dei  Giganti — 
"The  Giants'  Staircase" — adorned  with  colossal 
.-latues  which  have  given  the  name  to  this  thor- 
oughfare of  marble.  On  the  uppermost  landing 
of  these  steps  the  Doges  swore  fidelity  to  the 
State  and  were  crowned — think  of  the  splendid 
pageants  and  historic  scenes  which  they  have 
looked  upon,  but  which  their  unimpassioned  lips 


will  ne'er  describe ! — and  here  Marino  Faliero^ 
who,  forswearing  himself,  entered  into  a  conspir- 
acy to  kill  the  principal  inhabitants  and  have  him- 
self proclaimed  Sovereign,  was  executed,  when 
the  head  he  once  held  high  in  pride  rolled  down 
the  stairs  from  its  severed  trunk,  the  face  dis- 
torted by  pain,  bruised,  and  blood-smeared. 

Within  the  palace  are  noble  chambers,  lofty  re- 
ception rooms,  and  gold-enamelled  halls,  "each 
like  a  gorgeous  vase  in  which  are  blooming  fade- 
lessly  the  flowers  of  \'^enetian  history,"  with  ceil- 
ings painted  by  Paul  Veronese,  and  Domenico 
Tintoretto;  chimneypieces  carved  by  Sansovino. 
Alessandro  Villona,  and  Girolando  Campagna ; 
caryatides  by  Pietro  da  Salo.  doors  designed  by 
Palladio,  and  wall^  hung  with  the  works  of 
Jacopo  Tintoretto,  Bassano,  and  Marco  Vecellio. 
But,  leaving  these  apartments,  once  crowded 
with  the  proud  rulers  of  the  State,  with  smiling 
courtiers  from  many  kingdoms,  haughty  Ambas- 
sadors from  beyond  the  seas,  and  crafty  Orien- 
tals from  the  Conquered  East,  we  pass  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  a  sad  memorial  of  tyranny,  and  gain 
the  prisons  where  those  who  offended  against  the 
State  were  lodged.  But  the  dark  and  noisome 
dungeons  remain  where  the  inmates  heard  neither 
the  blithesome  voice  of  their  fellow-man  passing 
in  his  boat  outside,  nor  the  sound  of  waters 
gurgling  against  the  massive  and  slimy  steps ; 
where  the  light  of  day  never  shone,  but  where, 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  a  single  torch  was 
fixed  in  a  loophole  in  the  wall  and  allowed  to 
burn  itself  out,  that  succeeding  darkness  might 
fall  more  heavily  upon  the  sufferer's  soul.  By 
the  red  glare  of  these  torches  many  inscriptions 
were  written,  which  yet  remain,  expressing  the 
wild  misery  and  dark  despair  of  those  who 
scratched  them  into  the  stone  with  the  point  of  a 
nail.  Fronting  upon  the  courtyard,  beneath  the 
roof,  are  small,  round  windows  that  admit  a  little 
light  to  a  few  cells,  called  Piombi,  or  Leads,  be- 
cause they  were  located  under  the  lead  roof  of 
the  palace,  and  in  which  the  heat  in  summer,  was 
almo.st  unbearable.  In  one  of  them  the  Italian 
patriot  and  poet,  Silvio  Pellico,  was  imprisoned. 
The  sad  story  of  his  sufferings  he  has  related  in 
his  famous  book,  Lc  mie  Prigioni — "My  Prisons" 
— which  every  student  of  Italian  has  read  with 
tearful  eyes. 

Here  is  a  cell  more  gloomy  and  horrible,  if  pos- 
sible, than  its  neighbors ;  for  he  who  entered 
knew  he  bade  good-bye  to  life  and  hope,  realized 
that  ere  another  dav  dawned  and  died  he  should 
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be  numbered  among  the  dead.  Its  very  atmos- 
phere seems  still  impregnated  with  terror  and 
grief,  yet  harboring  the  agony  and  despair  of 
men  made  mad  by  suffering.  Through  a  square 
aperture  in  the  wall  food  was  handed;  and  here 
towards  midnight  came  with  noiseless  tread  the 
cowled  confessor,  who  heard  the  whispered  sins 
of  the  doomed,  and  spoke  such  consolation  as 
might  be  given  before  the  prisoner  was  led  into  a 
narrow  passage,  lighted  with  the  smoky  flames  of 
torches,  to  be  strangled  by  the  executioner — pale 
and  ghastly  prototype  of  death  himself.  Close 
by  is  the  black  and  sombre  water-gate  through 
which  the  bodies  of  those  tortured  out  of  life, 
encased  in  sacks,  and  placed  in  black  boats  with 
many  rowers,  dark  as  shadows  and  silent  as  spec- 
tres, were  borne  away  to  be  flung  into  the  Canal 
Orfano,  where,  on  penalty  of  death,  no  fisher's 
net  was  thrown,  and  "whose  gloomy  depths  will 
guard  all  secrets  hidden  in  its  breast  until  its 
waters  shall  give  up  their  dead." 

]^ut  the  Doges'  palace  has  brighter  memories 
From  between  the  red  columns  of  the  upper  col- 
onnade, where  once  the  bodies  of  the  conspirators 
Calendaro  and  Bertucci  Israelle  dangled,  derided 
by  the  mob,  crowds  of  men  noblv  clad  in  velvet 
and  women  robed  in  rich  brocades  and  cloth  of 
gold,  looked  down  with  smiling  faces  and  watch- 
ful eyes  upon  the  notable  tournaments,  the  jousts 
and  games,  whiclj  took  place  in  the  banner- 
decked,  flower-wreathed,  color-full  square  below. 
And  from  out  the  gate  of  the  palace,  flowing 
through  the  Piazza  and  wending  its  way  to  the 
sea,  passed  yearly,  on  Ascension  Day,  a  proud 
procession,  when  the  Doge  in  great  pomp  and 
glittering  magnificence  "stepped  upon  a  barge 
adorned  with  canopies  of  gold  and  velvet,  and 
M'ith  deck  inlaid  with  ebony  and  mother-of-pearl, 
and  to  the  sound  of  martial  music  that  splendid 
vessel  swept  out  toward  the  sea,  propelled  by 
eighty  gilded  oars ;  till,  finally,  amidst  the  roar  of 
cannon  and  the  shouts  of  the  assembled  popu- 
lace, the  Doge  cast  into  the  blue  waves  a  ring  of 
gold,  exclaiming  solemnly :  'We  wed  thee,  O  Sea, 
with  this  ring,  emblem  of  our  rightful  and  per- 
petual dominion.'  " 

The  bell-towers  of  Venice  filled  the  sun-lit  air 
Avith  joyous  peals  that  echoed  far  over  the  blue, 
and  peaceful  waters ;  the  blare  of  trumpets  and 
sound  of  guns  were  heard ;  and  the  stately  cere- 
mony which  had  bound  the  broad  waters  to  the 
Doge  and  made  him  lord  and  master  of  the  sea, 
was  at  an  end. 


Truly  has  the  Ducal  Palace  been  called  "a 
splendid  symbol  of  Venetian  glory, — a  record  of 
the  city's  brilliant  history-  preserved  in  stone." 
In  it  is  the  marvellous  "Paradise"  finished  by 
Tintoretto,  the  largest  painting  in  the  world. 
Says  Ruskin :  "I  can  only  say,  that  in  the  winter 
of  1851,  the  'Paradise'  of  Tintoret  was  still  com.- 
paratively  uninjured,  and  that  the  Camera  di 
CoUegio,  and  its  antechamber,  and  the  Sala  de' 
Pregadi  were  full  of  pictures  by  Veronese  and 
Tintoret,  that  made  their  walls  as  precious  as  so 
many  kingdoms;  so  precious  indeed,  and  so  full 
of  majesty,  that  sometimes  when  walking  at  eve- 
ning on  the  Lido,  whence  the  grand  chain  of  the 
Alps,  crested  with  silver  clouds,  might  be  seen 
rising  above  the  front  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  I 
used  to  feel  as  much  awe  in  gazing  on  the  / 
building  as  on  the  hills,  and  could  believe  that 
God  had  done  a  greater  work  in  breathing  into 
the  narrowness  of  dust  the  mighty  spirits  by 
whom  its  haughty  walls  had  been  raised,  and  its. 
burning  legends  written,  than  in  lifting  the  rocks 
of  granite  higher  than  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and 
veiling  them  with  their  various  mantle  of  purple 
flower  and  shadowy  pine." 

Margaret  Day. 


Ruskin  gives  us  a  bit  of  salutary  advice:  "The 
crystal  must  be  either  dirty  or  clean  So  it  is 
with  one's  hands  and  one's  heart — only  you  can 
wash  your  hands  without  changing  them,  but  not 
hearts  or  crystals.  On  the  whole,  while  you  are 
young,  it  will  be  as  well  to  take  care  that  your 
hearts  don't  want  much  washing;  for  they  may 
perhaps  need  wringing  also  when  they  do." 

Make  the  best  of  yourself.  Watch,  and  plant, 
and  sow.  Cultivate !  Cultivate !  Falter  not, 
faint  not !  Press  onward  !  Persevere !  Perhaps 
you  cannot  bear  such  lordly  fruit,  nor  yet  such 
rare,  rich  flowers  as  others ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
Bear  the  best  you  can.  'Tis  all  God  asks.  Your 
flowers  may  only  be  the  daisies  and  buttercups  of 
life — the  little  words  and  smiles  and  handshakes 
and  helpful  looks ;  but  we  love  these  flowers  full 
well.  We  may  stop  to  look  at  a  tulip's  gorgeous 
colors,  and  admire  the  creamy  whiteness  of  a 
noble  lily;  but  it  is  to  the  little  flowers  we  turn 
with  tenderest  thought.  We  watch  for  snowdrops 
with  longing  eyes,  and  scent  the  fragrance  of  the 
violet  with  a  keen  delight.  So  let  your  life  grow 
sweet-scented  with  all  pleasant  thoughts  and  gen- 
tle words  and  kindlv  deeds. 
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The  angel  of  eternal  repose  had  for  months 
been  visibly  extending  his  wings  over  the  patient 
sufferer  that  lay  on  her  couch  of  pain  expiating 
mayhap,  the  last  trace  of  imperfection  inher- 
ent in  poor  human  nature,  and  we  had  momen- 
tarily looked  for  the  flight  of  her  happy  spirit^ 
when,  on  the  ninth  of  our  Lady's  month,  in  the 
silence  of  the  early  dawn,  the  summons  came 
and  without  a  struggle,  calmly  and  peacefully, 
our  dear  Sr.  Afra's  soul  winged  its  flight  to  the 
bosom  of  its  Creator. 

Father  Dionysius'  beautiful  tribute,  on  the 
morning  of  the  obsequies,  to  the  virtues  of  the 
dear  deceased,  was  listened  to  with  tearful  eyes 
by  those  who  had  been  witnesses  of  her  edifying 
life  and  faithful  service  in  the  Master's  vineyard. 

Still  another  holy  soul,  of  the  Institute  of 
Mary,  S.  M.  Joseph  Fitzpatrick,  in  far-off  Gib- 
raltar,  was  called  to  her  reward  in  the  fiftieth 


year  of  her  religious  life;  and,  in  the  closing 
days  of  our  Lady's  month,  S.  M.  Ursula  Griffin, 
Loretto  Convent,  Guelph,  whose  zealous  labors, 
and  patient  endurance  of  suffering  for  the  past 
two  years,  must  surely  have  completed  the  crown 
begun  twenty-nine  years  ago.  Requiescant  in 
pace. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  feast  of  Our 
Lady  Help  of  Christians,  the  following  students 
— Irene  Ducey,  Aloysia  White,  Edyth  Ouinn. 
Julia  McCann,  Juliette  Gerin,  Mary  Merle,  Marie 
Petry — were  received  into  the  Sodality  of  the 
Children  of  Mary.  Robed  in  spotless  white,  amid 
blossoming  flowers  and  myriad  lights,  the  candi- 
dates formed  a  never-to-be-forgotten  picture  as 
they  presented  themselves  before  the  altar  to  con- 
secrate their  young  lives  to  the  Immaculate  Queen 
of  heaven  and  implore  her  protecting  care,  whilst 
the  choir,  in  sweetest  melody,  hymned  the  praise 
of  the  peerless  Queen  of  May.  The  names  of  the 
newly-received  are  enshrined  in  a  gold  heart  laid 
at  Mary's  feet.  May  her  children  find  a  refuge 
there  forever! 

To  Miss  Sadie  Bell,  New  York  City,  was  de- 
servedly awarded  the  honor  of  crowning  the 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  the  close  of  the 
May  devotions.  This  young  lady  also  obtained, 
by  unanimous  vote  of  teachers  and  companions, 
the  prize  for  undeviating  fidelity  to  duty  during 
the  past  year. 

The  competitive  examinations  in  Church  His- 
tory for  the  Papal  Medal,  so  graciously  awarded 
by  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  closed  to-day, 
June  eighteenth.  Miss  Kathryn  Smith,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  is  the  fortunate  winner. 
-*- 

Miss  Day,  Guelph,  Ont.,  has  been  the  success- 
ful competitor  for  the  Thurston  Gold  Medal  for 
English  Prose  Composition.  The  staff  begs  to 
tender  congratulations  on  her  success. 

Philatelists  will  find  the  new  Pan-American 
stamps  an  attractive  addition  to  their  collections. 


GRADUATES    UF    1901. 


Kathryn  Smith. 
Julia  McCann. 


Edna  Webb. 


Margaret  Day. 
Mabel  O'Brien. 
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The  series  consists  of  six  beautiful  steel  engrav- 
ings printed  in  two  colors,  producing  the  effect 
of  a  framed  picture.  The  one  cent  stamp  is  green 
and  represents  "T'ast  Lake  Navigation ;"  the  two 
cent  stamp  is  a  picture  of  the  New  York  Central's 
"Empire  State  Express/'  from  a  photograph  by 
A.  P.  Yates,  of  Syracuse,  taken  when  the  train 
was  running  sixty-four  miles  an  hour ;  the  four 
cent  stamp  is  a  chocolate  brown,  with  an  automo- 
bile as  a  figure ;  the  five  cent  stamp  bears  a  beau- 
tiful reproduction  of  the  steel  arch  bridge  over 
the  Niagara  River,  at  Niagara  Falls;  printed  in 
marine  blue;  the  eight  cent  stamp,,  seal  brown, 
shows  the  locks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie ;  the  ten  cent 
stamp  is  light  brown  in  color,  with  an  ocean 
steamer,  labelled,  "Fast  Ocean  Navigation." 

The  world  is  full  of  fads  and  always  will  be| 
fads  harmful  and  fads  innocuous,  but  if  there  is 
one  place  from  which  they  ought  rigidly  to  be 
excluded,  but,  in  which,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
fairly  revel,  it  is  that  of  popular  education.  In 
this  fertile  field  the  faddists  run  wild,  and  when 
they  get  power,  either  through  number  or  influ- 
ence, they  try  their  experiments  with  all  the  ex- 
perimenter's zest,  cheerfully  oblivious  to  the  in- 
jury they  may  be  doing  the  experimentee.  Now, 
one  of  the  most  delicate  subjects  on  earth  to 
handle,  and  one  requiring  the  most  careful,  the 
most  conscientious,  and  the  most  intelligent  man- 
agement, is  the  tender  brain  of  a  little  child.  To 
the  faddists  it  is  simply  a  pleasant  puzzle  which 
they  find  great  enjoyment  in  trying  to  solve  by 
their  theories. 

This  is  a  scientific  age,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
tinged  with  science.  J\Iany  catch  the  infection 
much  as  they  would  the  measles,  and  so  the  fads 
of  science  are  just  as  common  as  the  fads  of  fash- 
ion. The  laymen  and  the  amateurs  make  up  in 
zeal  and  energy  what  they  lack  in  trained  knowl- 
edge, and  about  the  first  subject  on  which  they 
try  their  self-acquired  powers,  as  a  child  tries  a 
new  toy,  is  the  education  of  the  young.  So  we 
have  systems  and  theories  and  ideas,  and  history 
repeats  itself  in  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents, 


though,  in  this  age,  the  assassination  is  mental, 
not  physical,  except  as  overdeveloped  and  forced 
brains  result  in  sickly  bodies. 

The  faddist  is  afraid  to  trust  Mother  Nature 
in  the  important  task  of  developing  the  young, 
though  that  sturdy  old  dame  has  been  much 
longer  in  the  business,  and  has  a  wide  and  varied 
experience.  He  pronounces  all  wrong  her  plan 
of  allowing  young  children  to  be  healthy  little 
animals  in  the  first  years  of  their  lives ;  he  con- 
siders that  she  loses  too  much  valuable  time.  He 
would  be  more  systematic  and  thorough  than  she 
is ;  he  does  not  approve  of  her  loose  methods ;  he 
even  teaches  the  children  how  to  play;  so  that 
their  amusement  can  convey  at  the  same  time  in- 
struction and  set  their  little  pink-toed  feet  on  the 
proper  path  to  intellectual  development. 

Then,  again.  Nature  is  simple ;  in  fact,  the  key- 
note of  all  her  important  operations  is  her  grand 
old  simplicity.  But  the  faddist  is  all  complicity 
and  complication.  Nature  would  adapt  each  indi- 
vidual's knowledge  to  his  needs,  but  the  faddist 
works  on  no  such  narrow  plan.  He  jams  in  every 
scrap  he  can  force  in ;  he  has  no  time  in  the  rush 
for  going  through  a  proper  modern  curriculum, 
to  wait  on  any  slow  natural  process  like  diges- 
tion. A  few  things  well  taught  and  thoroughly 
assimilated — a  sound  foundation  on  which  the 
after  years  can  build  up  any  structure,  or  which 
itself  will  do  for  ordinary  daily  needs — are  what 
we  require. 

There  is  an  amount  of  quaint  humor  in  C. 
Hanbury  Williams'  definition  of  Niagara  Falls — 
"The  most  be-photographed  professional  beauty" 
— but  his  tribute  is  a  masterpiece.  The  Briton 
describes  his  impressions  in  Blackwood's  ^Nlaga- 
zine,  in  an  article  entitled  "Fifteen  Hundred 
Miles  on  Fresh  Water,"  and  the  narrative  covers 
a  journey  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  What  he  says  of  Niagara 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

"The  mouth  of  Niagara  River,  the  water,  the 
trees,  the  banks,  all  are  green,  with  every  shade 
of  greenness  from  laurel  to  pale  malachite.     To 
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eyes  that  are  tired  of  gazing  at  the  glare  of  the 
sun  on  the  great  inland  seas,  the  rest  is  like  a 
fresh  spring  to  a  thirsty  traveller  in  a  dry  land. 
*'At  Lewiston  we  landed  on  the  American  side 
and  took  the  electric  car  up  the  gorge.  There  is 
only  one  recurring  thought  which  spoils  the  ap- 
proach to  Niagara;  you  are  consumed  with  envy 
of  the  first  white  man  who  ever  saw  it.  Think 
of  his  luck — no  touting  guides ;  no  hotels  !  and  no 
patent  medicine  advertisements !  Still  you  can 
forget  guide-books  and  tourists  and  car  conduc- 
tors when  you  see  that  frantic  rush  of  hurrying 
water,  racing  and  recoiling,  falling  and  stum- 
bling, leaping  high  over  black,  shiny  boulders, 
and  flung  back  from  jagged  fangs  of  rock,  boiling 
and  bubbling  in  mad  maelstroms  in  midstream, 
and  eddying  and  churning  in  cramped  whirlpools, 
under  the  bank,  but  never  pausing  in  its  wild 
rush  through  the  dark  implacable  ravine  to  the 
still  green  expanse  below. 

"I  suppose  Niagara  is  the  most  be-photo- 
graphed  professional  beauty  in  existence,  and  the 
highest  compliment  one  can  pay  her  is  to  say 
that  it  hasn't  spoilt  her  in  the  least.  She  is  age- 
less, you  see;  and  no  photograph  can  show  you 
the  sunlight  in  the  water.  We  walked  through 
tall  avenues  of  trees  on  Goat  Island  till  we  came 
to  the  three  Sisters  and  saw,  outspread  before  us. 
a  great  wilderness  of  dark  water,  broken  here 
and  there  into  gurgles  and  spurts  of  foam,  but 
moving  resistlessly  on  till  it  suddenly  vanishes 
into  space — a  vast,  liquid  tableland,  with  precipi- 
tous sides.  There  was  a  negro  woman  sitting 
alone  on  a  rock  close  to  the  edge.  She  was 
dressed  in  gorgeous  colors,  with  a  hat  like  a 
stuffed  parrot,  and  I  cursed  her  mentally  for 
being  out  of  harmony  with  her  surroundings — 
till  I  saw  her  face.  She  was  quite  still,  and  there 
was  a  look  in  her  eyes  that  made  me  think  sud- 
denly that,  perhaps.  Pan  had  revealed  to  her  se- 
crets which  are  not  told  unto  white  men  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  I  apologized, 
still  mentally. 

"Nobody  will  ever  describe  Niagara,  and  no- 
body will  ever  carry  away  more  than  a  brief  im- 
pression or  two;  for  she  does  not  allow  you  to 
think,  she  keeps  you  too  busy  feeling.  Just  on 
the  edge  of  the  brink  is  a  chord  of  translucent, 
unripe-emerald  green,  and  then  you  get  an  idea 
of  what  a  river  looks  like  when  its  bed  is  sud- 
denly cut  asunder.  There  is  a  curtain  of  water, 
flecked  and  fringed,  hanging  in  strands  and  wisps 
and  ropes  of  foam.     Wherever  vou  look  down- 


wards there  is  a  lustrous  rainbow  beneath  you,, 
and  a  forest  of  spray ;  out  beyond  that  is  a  Ti- 
tanic basin.  The  river  seems  half  stunned,  and. 
is  so  still  that  the  insolent  little  Maid  of  the  Mist 
circles  round  and  round  on  the  surface,  carrying 
her  crew  of  black-hooded  phantoms  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  cataract  itself.  The  parks  that  fringe 
the  banks  are  gay  with  semi-tropical  plants  and 
winding  footpaths,  and  you  drive  through  green 
glades,  with  peeps  here  and  there  of  the  whirl- 
pool and  rapids,  till  you  arrive  at  Queenston 
Heights  and  the  monument  to  Sir  Isaac  Brock, 
Here,  if  you  are  wise,  you  remain  at  the  foot  and 
look  at  the  view ;  if  you  are  not,  you  pay  a  shil- 
ling and  climb  some  hundreds  of  steps  to  see  the- 
same  view  through  a  porthole." 

To  Miss  Prudence  Van  Depoele  has  been  given 
the  honor  of  delivering  the  French  address  to 
Count  Stanislaus  Colacicchi,  in  the  event  of  his 
intended  visit  to  the  Academy. 
■)f 

As  we  go  to  press,  one  of  our  European  cor- 
respondents, a  former  pupil,  writes  from  Berlin : 
"My  sister  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
troops  reviewed  by  the  Kaiser,  last  Friday.  The 
wonderful  parade,  which  took  place  in  the  Temple 
Hof,  was  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  the  Queen 
of  Holland  and  her  consort.  Prince  Hendrik. 
Thousands  of  soldiers  in  line  led  the  advance 
guard,  then  came  the  royal  bodyguard  of  the 
Kaiserin,  and  then  the  royal  carriage,  drawn  by 
four  magnificent  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  con- 
taining the  Kaiserin  and  Queen  Wilhelmina. 
Both  looked  very  sweet,  bowing  right  and  left 
most  graciously  to  everyone.  Numerous  and 
sundry  regiments  followed,  and  finally  the  body- 
guard of  the  Emperor,  who  soon  made  his  ap- 
pearance, riding  between  Prince  Hendrik  on  the 
right,  and  the  Crown  Prince  on  the  left.  The  Em- 
peror and  Crown  Prince  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
Royal  Cuirassiers,  which  is  very  elegant.  It  is 
white  mole-skin  with  silver  adornments,  gold 
cuirass,  gold  caps,  with  long  capes  on  them  and 
surmounted  by  the  royar  Eagle  in  silver.  The- 
company  of  Royal  Cuirassiers  immediately  fol- 
lowed, uniformed  exactly  like  the  Emperor,  bear- 
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ing  many  flags,  and  presenting  a  gorgeous  ap- 
pearance. The  day  was  intensely  warm.  I  never 
saw  such  a  concourse  of  people.  It  really  looked 
as  if  the  whole  world  had  assembled,  and  such 
crushing,  and  rushing,  and  pushing !  For  a  time 
I  felt  as  if  I  surely  must  be  lost  in  the  crowd.  It 
was  like  a  picture  from  the  Arabian  Nights. 

"We  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing 
Provosti,  an  Italian  singer,  who  is  quite  celebrated 
throughout  Europe ;  and  also  Sembrich,  whose 
fame  is  not  only  well  established  here,  but  also 
in  America,  where  she  has  charmed  the  people 
with  h«r  wonderful  voice,  for  many  seasons. 

'*We  expect  to  leave  Berlin  about  the  middle 
of  this  month  to  visit  the  principal  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, and  afterwards  spend  some  time  in  Switzer- 
land. I  shall  write  as  often  as  possible — even  if 
only  a  postal." 

■X- 

To-day's  mail  brings  us  the  first  of  our  June 
brides'  wedding  announcements.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rauber,  of  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  announce  the  mar- 
riage of  their  daughter,  Elizabeth — one  of  the 
first  originators  of  the  "Rainbow" — to  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Merriam  Lee. 

May  the  bright,  warm  colors  of  that  arch  oi 
peace,  set  high  in  the  heavens,  illuminate  their 
way  through  prosperity  and  happiness. 


XTbe  Domestic  Xite  of  jfrie&ricb 
von  Scbiller. 

"♦fF  T  IS  pleasant  to  notice  how  the  poet,  occu- 
n  pied  with  work  into  which  he  threw  his 
whole  soul,  yet  had  time  for  affectionate  cor- 
respondence with  his  old  mother  and  his 
three  sisters ;  and  how  he  maintained  an 
active  and  tender  solicitude  for  all  that 
concerned  their  happiness.  The  eldest  of  the 
sisters,  Christophine,  two  years  older  than  the 
poet  and  the  constant  friend  and  companion  of 
his  younger  days,  was  married  to  Reinwald,  the 
court  librarian  at  Meiningen.  She  lived  to  a 
gerat  age,  but  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life  were 
spent  in  widowhood;  indeed,  during  her  hus- 
band's life,  her  career  was  one  of  endurance  and 
hardship  in  many  respects,  for  Reinwald  was  a 


gloomy,  bitter-spirited,  disappointed  man.  Hardly 
treated  by  fortune,  and  without  the  elasticity  of 
mind  that  enables  many  to  meet  the  fickle  god- 
dess' frowns  with  a  cheerful  laugh;  a  scholar, 
and  a  ripe  and  good  one,  he  had  toiled  on  for 
years  and  years  at  clerkship  drudgery,  waiting 
for  promotion,  which,  coming  at  length,  was  after 
a  short  time  arbitrarily  withdrawn.  His  health 
gave  way  under  the  strain ;  and  for  years  the  de- 
voted wife  was  the  best  of  nurses  and  companions 
to  the  poor  scholar,  who,  with  the  position  of  sub- 
librarian and  a  mwiificent  salary  of  fifteen  pounds 
a  year,  had  to  do  the  work  for  a  senior  librarian, 
whose  office  was  a  sinecure.  Ill-luck  attended 
him  in  worldly  matters  to  the  last.  A  most  learned 
translation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  "Heliand," 
with  a  glossary,  "from  a  transcript  of  the  Cotton 
library  copy  in  England,"  occupied  him  for 
years ;  but  no  publisher  would  undertake  the 
printing  at  his  own  risk.  Poor  Reinwald  sent  his 
manuscript  to  the  Munich  library,  and  his  labors 
were  in  after  years  much  appreciated  by  a  book- 
worm, who,  finding  Reinwald's  learned  work, 
used  the  deceased  librarian's  brains  in  an  edition 
published  for  his  own  glorification.  Christophine's 
letters  show  her  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  good, 
gentle,  helpful  w^oman ;  and  poor  morose  Rein- 
wald, captious  to  others,  had  a  deep  affection  for 
his  untiring  and  contented  wife.  Luise,  the  sec- 
ond sister,  had  a  far  more  cheerful  fate.  She  mar- 
ried, at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  an  excellent  clerg}-- 
man  named  Frankh,  and  had  the  happiness  of  re- 
ceiving her  old  mother  in  the  quiet  parsonage  of 
Clever-Sulzbach,  and  of  ministering  to  the  last  de- 
clining days  of  that  good,  affectionate  soul.  Pro- 
motion, too,  in  a  modest  way,  came  to  Parson 
Frankh,  in  the  shape  of  a  better  living  at  Mock- 
miihl ;  where  he  died,  in  1834,  his  wife  surviving 
him  for  about  two  years.  Nanette,  the  youngest 
of  the  family,  was  only  five  years  old  at  the  time 
of  her  brother's  memorable  flight  from  Stuttgart, 
when  he  betook  himself,  without  a  thaler  in  his 
pocket,  to  Bauerbach.  "As  to  the  small  despot 
who  drove  him  by  intolerance  from  his  dominions, 
his  very  name  is  long  since  forgotten,  while  the 
fame  of  the  exiled  poet  has  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  world's  honor,  and  is  regnant  to-day  over 
lands  and  seas."  Nanette  seems  to  have  been  the 
darling  of  the  family,  and  to  have  had  some  share 
of  her  brother's  genius.  She  was  cut  off  sud- 
denly in  her  nineteenth  year,  by  a  malignant  fever, 
to  the  great  grief  of  her  family,  and  especially  of 
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her  old  father,  who  survived  her  only  a  few 
months. 

In  sending  little  presents  to  his  sisters,  in  cor- 
dial sympathy  with  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
true  brotherly  affection  towards  them,  Schiller 
never  failed.  ''Thy  dear  husband's  promotion  to 
Mockmijhl,"  he  writes  to  Luise,  "of  which  I 
heard  a  week  ago,  through  our  sister  (meaning 
Christophine),  has  rejoiced  us  greatly,  not  only 
for  the  improvement  it  makes  in  your  position, 
but  bee." use  it  is  such  an  honorable  testimony  to 
my  dear  brother-in-law's  meril,s.  May  you  be 
very  hat^py  in  these  new  relatives.  ;.nd  may  you 
long  enjoy  them.  We,  too,  shall  by  this  time  be  a 
few  miles  nearer  to  you;  and  in  a  future  journey 
to  Franconia,  which  we  are  meditating  every  year, 
we  may  get  over  to  you  more  easily."  Never  was 
a  more  simple,  single-hearted  man  than  Friedrich 
Schiller.  Not  a  grief  nor  a  care  of  his  good  hard- 
working sisters  in  which  he  did  not  sympathize ; 
and  very  pleasant  it  was  to  see  how  with  ready 
affection  he  rejoiced  in  everything  that  could  af- 
fect them  favorably,  trying,  amid  his  own  hard 
work  and  failing  health  to  throw  a  ray  of  cheer- 
fulness over  the  dark  places  of  their  lives. 

The  one  drawback  to  the  poet's  modest  pros- 
perity was  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  his  health, 
which  certainly  suffered  from  his  unremitting  in- 
dustry. He  generally  worked  at  night,  walking 
up  and  down  in  his  room  during  the  winter,  and 
in  his  little  garden  in  summer,  and  writing  down 
his  thoughts  at  his  desk,  when  he  had  formed 
them  into  verse.  Frequently  he  continued  his 
labor  until  four  or  five  in  the  morning.  Remon- 
strance was  in  vain.  He  was  seized  with  an  ill- 
ness that  threatened  to  put  a  stop  at  once  to  his 
literary  activity  and  his  life.  "We  must  submit 
to  the  all-governing  Providence,"  he  whispered  to 
his  weeping  wife,  "and  work  so  long  as  we  have 
strength.  Es  ware  doch  schon,"  he  said,  with  a 
beaming  smile,  when  hope  of  his  recovery  awoke. 
"It  would  be  beautiful  after  all,  if  we  might 
remain  longer  together."  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  "the  women  of  Schiller's  creative  works,  like 
those  of  Shakespeare,  were  noble  conceptions,  in 
whom  sweetness  is  blended  with  strength — worthy 
companions  of  our  best  hours ; — and  how  deeply 
Schiller  was  beholden  to  his  wife  and  to  his 
friends  of  the  gentler  sex  for  the  finer  qualities 
which  his  imaginative  works  so  skillfully  portray, 
is  apparent  to  all  who  read  the  memoirs  of  his 
time.  His  ardent  and  generous  nature  instinc- 
tively yielded  homage  to  the  high    qualities    of 


woman.  The  pure,  unspotted,  unselfish  Lotte,  the 
life-companion  of  the  lonely  and  often  melancholy 
scholar,  gave  herself  to  him  with  an  ardent  devo- 
tion." 

At  a  comparatively  early  age  life's  candle  was 
burned  out.  "Every  sign  of  the  zodiac,"  he  wrote, 
"denotes  some  special  suffering  for  me."  During 
all  these  sufferings  and  anxieties,  his  angel-wife 
was  his  cheerer  and  consoler.  In  his  many  hours 
of  gloom,  for  he  was  keenly  sensitive,  and  had  the 
proverbial  irritability  of  the  poetic  temperament, 
it  was  her  ineffable  sweetness  that  soothed  his 
troubled  spirit  and  restored  the  sunshine  to  his 
day.  Julia  McCann. 


ScbiUer. 


^^^  HE  eventful  year  1759  found  Europe 
^^  plunged  in  the  very  depths  of  the  cruel 
Seven  Years'  War.  It  was  the  fourth  campaign 
of  that  terrible  struggle ;  and  besides  the  prin- 
cipals, Austria  and  Prussia,  the  other  powers  who 
had  been  drawn  into  the  fray,  England  and 
France,  Russia  and  Sweden,  with  various  smaller 
principalities  compelled  to  furnish  their  contin- 
gents, had  cause  to  lament,  in  wasted  treasure  and 
slaughtered  men,  the  desire  of  the  Empress- 
Queen,  Maria  Theresa,  to  recover  Silesia,  and  the 
invincible  pertinacity  of  the  great  Frederick,  who 
was  evidently  determined  to  fight  it  out  to  the 
bitter  end. 

Among  the  armies  sent  forth  by  Maria  Theresa 
against  the  Prussian  king,  from  whom  she  was  de- 
termined to  win  back  her  forfeited  province  at 
any  cost,  was  an  auxiliary  force  of  Wiirtemberg- 
ers ;  and  in  this  corps,  in  the  regiment  "Prince 
Louis,"  was  to  be  found  a  certain  Captain  Johann 
Caspar  Schiller,  a  sturdy,  honest  officer,  and  help- 
ful in  many  ways  ;  for  he  had  been  a  surgeon,  and 
when  an  epidemic  disorder  decimated  his  corps, 
he  undertook  the  multifarious  duties  of  army  doc- 
tor, in  addition  to  his  own  regimental  work ;  tend- 
ing the  sick  and  watching  by  them,  like  the  good 
Samaritan  he  was,  and  even  officiating  as  chap- 
lain, reading  prayers  to  the  men,  like  the  good 
Baron  of  Bradwardine.  A  very  pleasant  picture 
to  contemplate,  in  looking  back  at  those  troublous 
times,  is  that  of  the  little  captain,  in  his  big  three- 
cornered  hat  and  trim  tight-fitting  uniform — ever 
ready  for  duty  in  whatever  shape  it  might  come ; 
a  man,  moreover,  eager  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
possessed,  as  we  find  by  his  journals,  of  a  re- 
gretful remembrance  of  the  impediments  that  had 
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prevented  him,  in  early  life,  from  improving  his 
mind  by  study ;  and  yet  amassing  a  very  respect- 
ful stock  of  learning,  especially  in  scientific  agri- 
culture ;  and  at  last  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  promoted  to  be  superior  inten- 
dant  or  overseer  of  the  forest  operations  in  the 
domain  around  the  beautiful  castle  of  "Solitude'," 
near  Stuttgart. 

While  Captain  Schiller  was  doing  his  duty  in 
camp,  moving  from  place  to  place,  and  seeing  the 
"seamy  side"  as  well  as  the  more  showy  aspect  of 
glorious  war,  his  wife,  a  good,  gentle-hearted 
woman,  was  at  Marbach,  waiting  tearfully  and 
hopefully  the  day  when  the  war  should  cease. 
Though  of  limited  education,  and  aspiring  to  be 
nothing  beyond  a  good  German  Hausfrau,  her 
refinement  of  feeling  and  poetic  elevation  of  mind 
had  the  best  effect  on  the  little  household  she  ruled 
wisely  and  well,  and  on  the  rougher,  but  honest- 
hearted  captain,  over  whom  her  influence  was  un- 
bounded. In  1759,  at  quaint  little  peaceful  Mar- 
bach,  on  the  bright  Xeckar,  there  was  born  to 
her  a  son,  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich,  destined 
to  reflect  lustre  on  his  country,  and  to  give  the 
quiet  country  town  an  interest  similar  to  that  with 
which  Englishmen  regard  Stratford-on-Avon. 

In  the  natural  exultation  of  Captain  Schiller 
over  a  son  and  heir,  there  mingled  a  sense  of  his 
own  deficient  education,  as  is  shown  in  an  allusion 
in  a  manuscript  volume  of  reflections  written  by 
him  when  that  son  had  become  great  and  fa- 
mous :  "And  Thou,  Being  of  all  beings,  I  prayed 
to  Thee  after  the  birth  of  my  only  son,  that  Thou 
wouldst  add  to  his  portion,  in  vigor  of  mind,  what 
I  could  not  attain  for  want  of  instruction,  and 
Thou  hast  heard  me.  I  thank  Thee,  most  benefi- 
cent Being,  that  Thou  hearest  the  praver  of  mor- 
tals." 

After  the  war  was  over  the  Schiller  family  re- 
sided at  Lorch,  a  beautiful  rural  spot,  with  an  old 
cloister,  where  are  the  graves  of  the  mighty  Ho- 
henstauff^en,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  from 
which  the  race  took  its  name.  The  good  father 
was  painfully  anxious  to  give  his  son  the  educa- 
tion he  himself  lacked.  At  six  years  of  age  little 
Fritz  found  in  the  kindly  clergyman  of  Lorch,  a 
judicious  tutor,  and  began  to  learn  the  elements  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  while  Captain  Schiller  took  all 
possible  pains  to  develop  the  minds  of  his  chil- 
dren, telling  them  anecdotes  of  his  own  career  in 
the  wars,  or  stirring  histories  connected  with  the 
old  Hohenstauflfen  Castle,  and  its  former  occu- 
pants ;    for  there  was  a  certain  store  of  romance 


hidden  away  under  the  stiff  military  bearing  and 

abrupt  soldierly  curtness  of  Captain  Schiller.  The 
childhood  of  little  Fritz  was  a  happy  one.  His 
sister,  Christophine,  worshipped  him,  and  for  her 
— she  lived  to  be  ninety  years  old — he  always 
cherished  a  far  warmer  feeling  of  love  and  respect 
than  for  the  two  others  who,  in  course  of  time,  in- 
creased the  family  circle.  Plain  and  economical 
as  was  their  way  of  living,  the  Schiller  family 
were  emphatically  gentlefolks.  Among  the  hon- 
est Captain's  best  traits  was  a  chivalrous  respect 
and  courtesy  in  his  behaviour  to  his  wife  and 
daughters,  and  a  ready  deference  to  the  wishes 
and  suggestions  of  the  former.  The  boy  grew  up 
in  an  atmosphere  of  honor,  simplicity  and  respect 
for  women.  That  his  mind  was  unusually  impres- 
sionable and  active,  no  one  could  doubt,  who  lis- 
tened to  his  eager  questioning,  or  noted  his  con- 
stant thirst  for  information ;  but  there  was  noth- 
ing of  morbid  precocity  about  him.  Full  of  fun 
and  frolic,  he  was  often  in  trouble^  requiring  the 
intervention  of  his  mother  to  save  him  from  pa- 
ternal chastisement.  But  there  was  nothing  of 
meanness  or  deception  about  his  escapades,  which 
exhibited  a  singularly  fearless  and  simple-minded 
nature.  Once  at  supper  time  he  was  missing,  and 
his  absence  alarmed  his  parents ;  for  a  violent 
thunderstorm,  with  vivid  flashes  of  forked  light- 
ning, was  raging  around  Lorch.  At  last  little 
Fritz  was  seen  perched  on  the  highest  bough  of  a 
linden  tree,  evidently  enjoying  the  sight,  and  very 
thoroughly  drenched  by  the  rain,  now  pouring 
down  in  torrents.  To  the  half-angry,  half-ter- 
rified questioning  as  to  what  he  was  doing  there, 
he  replied  that  he  wanted  to  see  ''where  all  that 
fire  in  the  sky  came  from."  Another  time  his 
father  noticed  that  his  shoes  were  fastened  with 
strings,  instead  of  the  buckles  that  should  have 
adorned  them.  The  child  replied  that  he  had 
given  the  buckles  to  a  poor  boy  who  had  none  to 
wear  on  Sundays,  whereas  he  himself  had  a  sec- 
ond pair  for  those  occasions. 

As  a  student  at  the  Carlschule,  Schiller  was 
listless  and  melancholy.  "Let  that  one  have  his 
way ;  he  will  turn  out  something  good,"  was  the 
sagacious  remark  of  Duke  Carl  of  Wiirtemberg 
to  an  examiner,  who  wondered  whether  Schiller's 
incorrect  answers  arose  from  idleness  or  stupidity. 
At  this  period  a  German  translation  of  Shakes- 
peare fell  into  his  hands.  A  book  so  different 
from  anything  he  had  ever  yet  seen  excited  at 
once  his  wonder  and  admiration.  For  a  long  time 
he  could  not  comprehend  the  daring  which  united 
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in  the  same  scene  the  subHme  and  the  grotesque, 
laughter  and  tears.  Speaking  of  Shakespeare,  he 
says :  "He  was  the  object  of  my  reverence  and 
zealous  study  for  years  before  I  could  love  him- 
self. I  was  not  yet  capable  of  comprehending  na- 
ture at  first  hand ;  I  had  learned  to  admire  her 
image  reflected  in  the  understanding,  and  put  in 
order  by  rules." 

Schiller's  debt  to  Shakespeare  was  immense.  In 
the  arrangement  of  those  historical  dramas  on 
which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  in  Wallenstein,  IVill- 
iaiii  Tell,  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  we  are  continually 
reminded  of  passages  from  the  prince  of  English 
poets.  Schiller  even  undertook  to  translate  Mac- 
beth, a  task  which  he  accomplished  with  singular 
success,  except  in  one  notable  instance,  in  describ- 
ing that  witch  to  whom  the  sailor's  wife  refused 
the  chestnuts,  and  who  threatened  such  dire  ven- 
geance upon  the  husband,  who  was  "to  Aleppo 
gone.  Master  o'  the  Tiger."  Schiller  strangely 
enough  transforms  the  hag  into  a  "Nixe,"  or 
water-spirit,  who  lures  a  fisherman  to  destruction 
by  the  gift  of  magic  gold. 

In  1784,  Schiller  removed  for  a  time  to  Leipsic, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  various  useful 
and  sympathetic  friends,  foremost  among  them 
being  Korner,  the  father  of  the  poet,  whose  war 
songs  were  destined,  in  1813,  to  exert  so  great  an 
influence  in  rousing  Germany  to  resistance  against 
Nai)oleon.  In  a  quiet  little  cottage,  in  the  village 
of  Gohlis,  a  mile  or  two  from  Leipsic,  Schiller 
vv'orked  diligently  at  a  new  drama,  which  he  had 
undertaken,  after  considering  and  rejecting  va- 
rious subjects,  such  as  a  second  part  to  The  Rob- 
bers, a  tragedy  on  Conradin  of  Szvabia,  and  a 
translation  of  Shakespeare's  Timon  of  Athens. 
The  subject  on  which  he  at  last  decided  was  a 
tragedy  on  the  fate  of  Don  Carlos,  the  son  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  removed  to  Dresden.  One  of  the  most 
important  events  of  his  life  was  his  introduction 
to  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  Carl  August,  whose  in- 
terest in  the  poet  was  strongly  aroused  by  hearing 
Schiller  read  the  first  act  of  Don  Carlos,  at  the 
Court  of  Darmstadt.  A  long  conversation  with 
Schiller,  which  confirmed  his  good  opinion,  led 
him  to  bestow  on  the  poet  the  title  of  "Hofrath," 
or  Court  Counsellor.  This  gave  him  a  new  stand- 
point with  society  in  general,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg  in  particular.  He  was  fulfilling  the 
promise  he  had  made,  to  carve  out  a  fortune  for 
himself.  In  1787,  another  step  was  taken,  in  his 
removal  to  Weimar,  at  that  time  the  Athens  of 


Germany.  He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Von  Lengefeld  family,  and,  in  1790,  married 
Charlotte,  a  charming  country  girl,  well  culti- 
vated in  literature,  and  skilled  in  music  and  draw- 
ing, who  proved  the  best  of  wives,  and  thoroughly 
valued  and  appreciated  her  poet  husband. 

The  next  tragedy  Schiller  produced  after  Wal- 
lenstein  was  Mary  Stuart,  followed  by  the  Maid 
of  Orleans,  in  1801,  of  far  higher  merit  and 
greater  interest.  In  her  story  the  poet  found  a 
subject  especially  suited  to  his  genius,  romantic 
and  poetical  in  its  nature,  and  belonging  to  a 
period  of  history  sufficiently  remote  to  be  treated 
in  the  chivalric  style,  with  a  large  intermingling 
of  fiction.  He  threw  a  new  halo  round  the  head 
of  the  enthusiastic  girl  of  Domremi,  who  believed 
so  firmly  in  her  mission,  and  perished  so  mourn- 
fully after  saving  a  nation  that  was  not  worthy 
of  her.  The  surrounding  characters  are  far  more 
vividly  delineated  than  those  in  Mary  Stuart;  the 
feelings  intended  to  be  awakened  are  realized  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  though  opinions  may  vary 
as  to  the  judiciousness  of  altering  the  catastrophe 
— for  Schiller  represents  the  heroine  as  dying  on 
the  field  of  battle,  instead  of  at  Rouen — the  work, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  triumph  of  art.  In  Germany 
it  was  received  with  a  shout  of  welcome;  and  it 
is  told  how,  when  the  play  was  first  represented  at 
Leipsic,  the  spectators  formed  two  long  lines  out- 
side the  theater,  after  the  performance,  between 
which  lines  the  poet  walked  like  a  king  passing 
through  a  crowd  of  his  subjects,  every  head  being 
uncovered  as  he  went  along — while  mothers  held 
their  little  children  aloft,  and  pointed  out  to  them, 
in  the  pale,  mild-faced  stranger,  the  man  whose 
genius  conferred  lustre  on  his  country  for  all 
time. 

The  splendid  series  of  ballads  which  Schiller 
had  now  produced  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of 
Germany — "Die  Biirgschaft,"  in  which  the  story 
of  Damon  and  Pythias  is  told  with  such  graphic 
power ;  "Der  Taucher,"  founded  on  the  story  of 
an  Italian  of  Sicily,  who  lost  his  life  by  overdar- 
ing  in  exhibiting  his  skill  to  a  noble ;  "Der  Kampf 
mit  dem  Drachen,"  a  chivalrous  story  of  a  knight 
of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  famous  "Order  of  St. 
John."  But  above  all  the  lyric  poems  towers  the 
glorious  "Lied  von  der  Glocke,"  in  which  the  va- 
rious events  of  human  life  are  all  associated  with 
the  sound  of  the  iron  monitor,  that  from  its  coign 
of  vantage  in  the  belfry  tower  seems  to  survey 
the  motley  throng  of  life  below. 

The  year  1803  brought  a  new  task  to  Schiller, 
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and  one  which  he  fulfilled  with  complete  success. 
Goethe  had  made  a  tour  in  Sw'itzerland ;  and 
while  wandering  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  or  climbing  the  mountains  by 
^vhich  it  is  surrounded,  had  often  regretted  that 
his  friend,  Schiller,  was  not  with  him, — for  such 
a  landscape  would  have  rejoiced  the  poet's  heart. 
Then,  amid  the  scenes  rendered  famous  by  the 
struggle  of  the  Swiss  for  freedom,  the  idea  struck 
him  that  the  story,  of  that  struggle  would  be  an 
excellent  subject  for  dramatic  treatment.  He  felt 
also  that  his  friend  was  the  man  to  do  justice  to 
the  theme ;  but  Schiller  was  at  Weimar,  a  con- 
sumptive, weak-chested  man,  entirely  unable  to 
climb  Swiss  mountains,  or  even  to  breathe  the 
keen  air  of  those  snow-clad  heights.  Therefore 
did  Goethe  carefully  store  up  in  his  capacious 
memory  every  scene  of  interest,  and  every  inci- 
dent and  natural  feature  that  could  be  turned  to 
account  in  the  alembic  of  his  friend's  imagination. 
And  when  he  returned  he  painted  to  Schiller,  in 
words  such  as  he  only  had  at  command,  the  beau- 
ties of  that  wonderful  mountain  land.  And  the 
imagination  of  the  poet  took  fire,  and  he  sat  down, 
animated  by  the  exhortation  and  encouragement 
of  Goethe,  to  give  the  world  the  history  of  the  re- 
volt of  the  Swiss ;  to  show  how  the  little  com- 
munity of  herdsmen  and  hunters  did  battle  against 
the  chivalry  of  Austria  for  freedom,  and  how,  at 
that  famous  meeting  on  the  Riitli,  they  deter- 
mined that  if  the  Empire  denied  them  justice,  they 
would,  among  their  mountains,  fight  for  their 
freedom  to  the  last.  William  Tell  is  the  last  great 
dramatic  work  Schiller  lived  to  complete ;  and  it 
is  worthy  to  close  the  series  of  his  historic  trag- 
edies. An  air  of  sturdy  truth  pervades  the  work 
throughout.  There  is  nothing  bombastic  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  persons  represented  are 
plain,  countrymen — shepherds  and  farmers  and 
smiths — determined  to  uphold  their  privileges. 
When  William  Tell  was  played  for  the  first  time, 
1804,  in  Weimar,  Madame  de  Stael,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  glowing  wuth  ideas  of  practicable 
and  impracticable  freedom,  was  present,  and 
joined  in  the  general  chorus  of  gratulation  at  its 
success.  ".She  had  a  real  idea — hunger,"  said 
Schiller  quaintly,  when  the  lively  Frenchwoman 
questioned  and  cross-questioned  the  good-natured 
poet  respecting  his  works,  with  her  continual 
"Quel  en  est  le  but?" 

ISIeanwhile  Schiller's  state  of  health  grew 
more  and  more  alarming.  An  ashen  hue  had 
gradually  fallen  over  the  thoughtful  face ;    con- 


stant weakness,  only  to  be  overcome  by  the  great- 
est resolution,  tormented  him  from  day  to  day; 
and  he  was  himself  deeply  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  for  him  the  night  was  quickly  coming, 
in  which  no  man  can  work.  With  failing  hand 
and  aching  head,  immediately  after  Tell  had 
added  another  to  the  list  of  his  triumphs,  he  began 
a  new  dramatic  task,  the  tragedy  of  Demetrius, 
destined  to  show,  in  a  few  unfinished  scenes,  what 
power  yet  remained  in  that  glorious  mind  when 
the  body  was  worn  out.  Death  came  somewhat 
suddenly  at  last.  Entirely  resigned  to  the  Higher 
Will,  yet  acknowledging  the  sweetness  of  life, 
gazing  with  eyes  brightened  with  hope  upon  the 
setting  sun,  when  at  his  request  the  curtain  had 
been  drawn  aside,  that  the  last  evening  rays 
might  fall  upon  his  brow,  he  sank  to  rest,  gently 
as  a  wearied  child,  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  having 
achieved  a  work  of  which  a  veteran  might  be 
proud  for  its  beautiful  completeness. 

Edna  Webb. 


"B  Crown!  mbat  1Is  "fft?" 

mOTWITHSTAXDIXG  the  fact  that  the 
French  throne,  on  many  occasions, 
proved  singularly  fatal  to  its  occupants,  it  is  still 
regarded  as  a  prize  worth  winning.  Only  one 
French  king  since  Louis  XV.,  who  narrowly  es- 
caped being  assassinated  by  Damiens,  and  whose 
coffin  was  pelted  with  mud,  died  peacefully  in 
France,  and  that  king — Louis  XVHI. — was  twice 
r^n  exile.  Louis  X\T.  perished  on  the  scaffold; 
Xapoleon  I.  died  at  St.  Helena:  Charles  X.  at 
Goritz ;  Louis  Philippe  at  Claremont :  Xapoleoni 
III.  at  Chiselhurst.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  too 
that  since  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons  only  two 
direct  heirs  to  the  crov/n  reigned  in  France — 
Louis  XIII.,  who  ascended  the  throne  after  the 
assassination  of  his  father,  Henry  IV. ;  and  Louis 
XI\'..  who  succeeded  Louis  XIII.  Louis  XIV 
was,  therefore,  the  last  Dauphin  who  inherited 
the  crown.  He  had  several  sons  and  grandsons 
but  they  all  died  before  him,  with  the  exception 
of  his  grandson,  the  Due  d'Anjou,  who  had  been 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Spain  in  spite  of  Lord 
Peterborough  and  the  Austrians,  and  who  found- 
ed the  Bourbon  line  across  the  Pyrenees.  The 
eldest  son  of  Louis  XIV.  died,  leaving  behind 
him  three  sons — the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou 
and  Berri ;  and  Louix  X\'.  was  the  son  of  the 
eldest  of  the  three  brothers.  The  Grand  Mon- 
TTque   was,   therefore,    succeeded,   after  the   re- 
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gency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  his  great- 
grandson,  who,  before  he  was  sixteen  years  old, 
married  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Poland, 
Mary  Leczinska ;  and  "such  was  the  joy  occa- 
sioned by  this  pldege  of  peace  given  to  Europe 
and  of  grandeur  to  France,"  wrote  Charles  du 
Rozier,  "that  lawyers  pleaded  without  fees  and 
dentists  drew  teeth  for  nothing."  Six  chidren 
were  the  happy  fruit  of  this  marriage — five 
daughters  and  one  son.  Three  daughters  s" 
vived  their  father,  and,  in  their  old  age,  had  to  fly 
before  the  Revolution,  ihe  Dauphin,  who  pre- 
ferred the  company  of  scholars  and  savants  to 
the  dissipation  of  Versailles,  antl  v/ho  possibly 
would  have  made  an  excellent  monarch,  died  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  Beneath  his  portrait 
Voltaire  wrote : — 

"Connu  par  ses  vertus  plus  que  par  ses  travaux, 
11  sut  penser  en  sage,  et  mourut  en  heros." 

It  is  related  that,  in  his  youth,  the  Dauphin  once 
said  to  his  mother,  "Do  you  know,  dear  mamma, 
that  you  will  ofifend  St.  Teresa?  You  are  more 
fervent  and  longer  at  your  prayers  than  the  most 
austere  Carmelite."  "It  is,"  replied  the  queen, 
"because  my  wants  are  more  extensive  than  those 
of  these  holy  virgins;  they  are  continually  with 
God,  while  I  am  always  with  the  world."  "You 
are  right,  mamma ;  the  trifles  of  this  miserable 
world  take  up  so  much  of  our  time  and  attention, 
that  we  only  pray  to  God,  as  it  were,  by  parenthe- 
sis." 

A  short  illness  carried  off  the  first  wife  of  the 
Dauphin,  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  before  she 
had  been  a  year  married.  The  choice  of  the  court 
then  fell  upon  Maria  Josepha  of  Saxony,  daugh- 
ter and  granddaughter  of  kings  who  had  de- 
throned Stanislaus.  Heaven  blessed  this  union 
with  five  children — Madame  Clothilde,  who  mar- 
ried the  King  of  Sardinia;  Madame  Elizabeth, 
who  was  guillotined  during  the  Revolution  ;  and 
three  sons,  who  were  all  destined  to  rule  over 
France — Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVITL,  and  Charles 
X.  The  House  of  Valois  came  to  an  end  with  the 
three  sons  of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de  Medici, 
who  reigned  successively  as  Francis  II..  Charles 
IX.,  and  Henry  III. ;  and  the  elder  Bourbon  line 
was  destined'  to  end  in  the  same  manner  with  a 
triple  reign.  Louis  XV.  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  fate  of  the  Dau- 
phin, his  son,  who  paid  the  penalty  of  the  follies 
and  vices  of  his  predecessors,  forms  one  of  the 
most  gloomy  episodes  of  French  history.     The 


French  throne  was  next  filled  by  Napoleon  I., 
who,  in  order  to  leave  a  direct  heir  and  to  found 
a  dynasty,  put  away  the  Empress  Josephine  and 
married  Marie  Louise  of  Austria.  A  son  was 
born,  but  the  spell  remained  unbroken,  and  the 
King  of  Rome  died  at  Vienna  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt  and  Colonel  of  an  Austrian  cavalry  regi- 
ment— a  victim,  according  to  the  "Memoirs  of 
Marshal  Marmont,"  of  the  assiduity  with  which, 
in  spite  of  a  feeble  constitution,  he  ])erformed  his 
military  duties. 

England  having  taken  the  Eagle,  and  Austria 
the  Eaglet,  the  French  Crown  returned  to  the 
Bourbons,  and  Louis  XVIII.  ascended  the 
throne.  This  monarch  had  no  children  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  X.,  who  had 
two  sons,  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  who  became 
Dauphin,  arid  who  had  no  children,  and  the  Due 
de  Berri,  who  was  stabbed  on  th.e  steps  of  the 
Opera  House,  in  1820,  by  Louvel,  and  whose 
wife,  seven  months  afterwards,  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  afterwards  known  as 
the  Comte  de  Chambord.  "The  Royalists,"  savs 
a  French  historian,  "hailed  the  new-born  prince 
as  the  child  of  miracle,  and  saw  in  this  event  the 
presage  of  long  and  glorious  destinies  for  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons."  Ten  years  later, 
Charles  X.,  the  Dauphin,  and  the  "child  of  mir- 
acle" were  driven  into  exile  and  conveyed  to  Eng- 
land on  board  an  American  ship  belonging  to  Mr, 
Patterson,  the  father-in-law  of  Jerome  Bona- 
parte. In  1833,  Chateaubriand  visited  the  aged 
monarch  at  Prague.  "I  was  overcome  with  emo- 
tion," he  wrote,  "on  seeing  in  the  residence  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  the  sixty-eighth  King  of 
France,  bent  under  the  weight  of  seventy-six 
.years,  twenty-four  of  which  had  been  passed  in 
exile,  and  five  on  a  tottering  throne.  The  mon- 
arch is  ending  his  days  with  his  grandson,  whose 
father  was  assassinated  and  whose  mother  is  a 
captive" — confined  in  the  fortress  of  Blaye  for 
exciting  a  revolution  in  La  Vendee  against  Louis 
Philippe.  The  last  Dauphin  of  France,  the  Due 
d'Angouleme,  was  destined  to  die  like  his  father 
at  Goritz. 

The  crown  now  passed  from  the  elder  to  the 
younger  Bourbon  branch,  but  fate  remained  in- 
exorable. Before  Louis  Philippe  was  driven  from 
France  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  eldest 
son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  thrown  from 
his  carriage  and  killed  on  the  spot.  When  the 
storm  of  1848  came,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  en- 
deavored to  save  the  crown   for  the  Comte  de 
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Paris,  but  her  courageous  efforts  were  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  RoyaUsts  were  swept  away  root  and 
branch.  In  1852,  the  French  throne  was  once 
more  occupied,  and  another  attempt  was  made  to 
perpetuate  the  Imperial  dynasty.  After  the 
crushing  defeat  of  Sedan,  Napoleon  III.  lost  his 
throne,  and  it  is  needless  to  recall  how  the  Prince 
Imperial  fell  in  the  Zulu  war.  With  regard  to 
the  Ronapartes,  it  is  curjous  to  remark  that  before 
divorcing  Josephine,  the  Emperor  at  one  time 
wished  to  settle  the  succession  on  the  eldest  son 
of  his  brother  Louis.  Again  death  interfered, 
and  the  Imperial  throne  descended,  not  to  the  eld- 
est, but  to  the  third  son  of  Louis  and  Hortense. 
Looking  at  these  facts,  it  is  perhaps  not  very 
astonishing  to  find  the  adherents  of  pretenders  t  . 
the  French  throne  more  anxious  than  the  pre- 
tenders themselves  to  disturb  the  existing  order 
of  things. 

Kathryn  Smith. 


Ube  IDictor  of  tbe  Sbipha  pass. 

®N  January  29th.  of  this  year.  General  Jo- 
seph Vladimisovitch  Gourko,  the  distin- 
guished Russian  soldier,  died  on  his  estate  at 
Sacharow,  near  Tver,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

lliough  of  Polish  descent,  Gourko  was  edu- 
cated at  the  St.  Petersburg  School  of  Pages,  to 
which  only  the  flower  of  the  Russian  nobility  are 
admitted,  and.  in  1846,  entered  the  Russian  cav- 
alry, and  later  on  passed  to  the  infantry  of  the 
line,  after  having  served  in  the  Hussars  of  the 
Guard.  As  a  captain  of  infantry  he  made  the 
long  and  terrible  Crimean  campaign,  winning 
great  distinction.  In  1857,  he  returned  to  the 
cavalry  of  the  Guard,  and  became  Equerry  to  the 
Czar,  Alexander  II.  Six  years  later,  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Polish  insurgent!^,  and  when  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  broke  out,  in  1877,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army 
which  invaded  Turkey.  At  this  date  he  is  de- 
scribed by  a  well-known  war  correspondent  as 
"an  iron  man,  both  physically  and  mentally.  In 
the  coldest  night  of  the  bitter  Balkan  winter  he 
never  wore  a  great  coat,  but  rode  in  his  frock- 
coat,  when  every  one  on  his  staff  was  enveloped 
in  furs.  He  was  sternness  itself,  and  exacted 
much  from  his  men.  They  respected  him,  but  did 
not  greatly  love  him." 

When  Gourko  left  Sistova  for  his  famous  raid 


across  the  Balkans  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country,  he  took  with  him  8,000  infantry,  4,000 
cavalry,  and  thirty-two  guns.  His  transport 
caused  him  great  annoyance  by  its  slow  move- 
ment, but  he  succeeded  in  occupying  Tirnova, 
and,  the  following  days,  advanced  into  the  Bal- 
kans, forced  the  Hainkios  Pass,  and  came  close 
upon  Adrianople.  But  the  appearance  of  Sulei- 
man Pasha  behind  him  in  the  Shihka  Pass  com- 
pelled him  to  return.  Then  followed  the  fierce 
fighting  in  the  Shipka  Pass,  in  which  the  Turks 
were  generally  unsuccessful,  and  suffered  fearful 
losses.  After  these  battles  Gourko  was  recalled 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  take  charge  of  the  guard  and 
to  bring  it  to  the  seat  of  the  war.  He  returned 
to  Bulgaria  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  siege  of  Plevna,  and  when  that 
place  fell,  marched  through  Sofia  upon  Philip- 
popolis  and  Adrianople.- 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  the  Balkans,  in 
1878,  the  officers  of  the  Russian  Guard  presented 
to  General  Gourko  a  sword  of  honor,  inscribed 
with  the  words :  "True  steel  like  this  befits  such 
iron  will."  An  iron  determination  was  Gourko's 
characteristic  quality.  Reckless  himself  of  dan- 
ger and  suffering,  he  never  spared  those  whom 
he  commanded,  or  hesitated  to  pay  freely  the 
price  of  victory.  So  little  did  he  reckon  the  lives 
of  his  soldiers,  that  he  once  strongly  urged  that, 
at  manoeuvres,  a  certain  percentage  of  ball  cart- 
ridge should  be  issued  to  the  troops  engaged.  The 
resulting  casualties  would  be  few,  he  argued,  and 
the  men  would  learn  to  use  cover  properly,  and 
would  receive  a  training  in  bearing  themselves 
steadily  under  a  real,  though  comparatively  harm- 
less, hostile  fire. 

Once,  on  the  rifle  range,  in  order  to  impress  on 
the  recruits  in  training  that  the  risks  of  the  bat- 
tlefield were  not  so  terrible  as  they  imagined,  he 
actually  walked  across  between  the.  firing  points 
and  the  targets,  while  section  firing  was  in  pro- 
gress. Another  of  his  experiments  led  to  actual 
loss  of  life.  He  tried  to  make  a  cavalry  charge  at 
manoeuvres  more  realistic.  For  this  purpose  he 
ordered  that  the  infantry  should  open  out  their 
ranks,  and  that  the  cavalry,  as  they  closed  upon 
them,  should  also  open  out  a  little  and  ride 
through  the  intervals  of  the  battalion,  instead  of 
pulling  up  within  a  hundred  yards  of  them  and 
retiring.  This  pulling  up,  he  said,  was  the  way  to 
give  men  and  horses  a  habit  of  not  charging 
home.    So  the  mimic  charge  was  on  the  new  plan. 
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Avith  the  result  that  some  men  were  killed  and 
many  more  badly  hurt.  Gourko  was  sternly  for- 
bidden to  repeat  the  experiment. 

When  Gourko  went  to  the  Danube  at  the  be- 
beginning  of  the  war,  in  1877,  he  was  forty-nine 
years  old,  but  he  had  never  yet  seen  real  service. 
He  was  spoken  of  as  a  mere  theorist,  but  luckily 
for  him  the  Czar  believed  in  him  and  gave  him 
his  opportunity.  He  made  his  name  as  a  great 
leader  in  that  one  campaign.  His  seizure  of  the 
Shipka  Pass,  forty-seven  miles  northeast  of  Phil- 
ippopolis,  and  his  daring  raid  into  the  Kezanlik 
Valley,  south  of  the  Balkans,  gave  him  a  Euro- 
l)ean  reputation.  A  fact  that  is  not  so  well 
known,  is,  that  it  was  he  who  proposed  at  a  coun- 
cil of  war  at  the  imperial  headquarters,  the  plan 
of  operations  that  secured  the  fall  of  Plevna. 

The  Man  of  Shipka  Pass  was  preparing  to  ad- 
vance to  Constantinople  itself  when  an  armistice 
cut  short  his  plans.  He  was  promoted  general 
of  cavalry,  made  aide-de-camp  to  the  Czar,  and, 
after  the  Nihilist  attempt  on  the  life  of  Alexander 
II.,  in  1879,  appointed  Governor-General  of  St. 
Petersburg.  But  he  displayed  a  severity  under 
which  the  capital  groaned,  and  even  so,  he  could 
not  prevent  two  other  Nihilist  plots.  He  fell  into 
disgrace  and  was  for  some  time  vmemployed  un- 
til Alexander  III.,  on  his  accession,  called  him 
from  his  retirement  and  made  him  Governor  of 
Poland,  where,  according  to  the  Poles,  "he  was 
the  most  mercilessly  savage  Governor  that  any 
of  us  can  remember."  As  commander-in-chief  of 
the  troops  on  the  western  frontier,  he  played  a 
great  part  in  the  organization  of  the  army  for 
war,  and  would  probably  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  control  of  the  Russian  forces  had  war 
come. 

Gourko's  death  has  deprived  Russia  of  a  sol- 
dier, tactician  and  strategist.  'She  has  still  two 
men  of  high  repute — Dragomirov  and  Kouropat- 
kine — both  veterans  of  great  experience  and  ca- 
pacity. 

Mabel  O'Brien. 


TLo -. 

If  emotions  have  color,  then  you  are  a  rainbow. 

Yet  pure  as  the  spray  from  the  wonderful  Falls. 
A  being  of  light  in  whose  presence  our  souls  grow 
In  grace,  while  within    these    loved    convent 
walls. 

JuANiTA  Miller. 


Ubc  xrtme  to  be  f&Ic. 

"ilWASCAL  says  that  most  of  the  evils  of  life 
11%^  arise  from  "man's  being  unable  to  sit  still 
in  a  room."  It  is  certain  that  we  should  be  a  far 
wiser  race  than  we  are  if  we  were  readier  to  sit 
still — we  should  know  much  better  how  to  act 
when  we  come  to  act.  If  it  had  not  been  for  quiet 
people  who  sat  still  and  studied  the  sections  of 
the  cone,  if  other  quiet  people  had  not  sat  still  and 
studied  the  theory  of  infinitesimals,  if  the  "idle 
star-gazers"  had  not  watched  long  and  carefully 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  our  modern 
astronomy  would  have  been  impossible,  and  with- 
out our  astronomy,  "our  ships,  our  colonies,  and 
our  seamen"  could  not  have  existed. 

No  one  but  a  hypocrite  or  a  churlish  prig  pre- 
tends that  he  never  relaxes.  Plato  once  said, 
while  indulging  in  a  frolic  with  some  of  his 
friends :  "Let  us  be  wise,  I  see  a  fool  coming." 
Agesilaus  used  to  amuse  his  children  by  riding  a 
stick  witch  fashion.  Socrates  would  sing  and 
dance  with  the  merriest.  Even  the  studious 
Plutarch  indulged  in  "feasts,  jests  and  toys,  as 
we  do  sauce  for  our  meats."  Facetious  Lucian, 
and  sober,  serious  Scaliger  used  to  engage  in 
games  and  musical  diversions  as  a  respite  from 
over-much  study.  Virgil  and  Horace  delighted 
in  sports  and  games,  and  Shakespeare  whiled 
away  many  an  hour  playing  upon  the  bass  viol. 
The  great  Scipio  was  often  found  rollicking  in 
the  sand  on  the  beach,  where  he  was  wont  to 
search  for  curious  shells ;  and  the  witty  Swift 
frequently  amused  himself  playing  "tag"  with  his 
two  friends,  the  Sheridans,  running  and  shouting 
through  the  deanery.  A  little  nonsense  is  good 
now  and  then,  it  lightens  the  heavy  burdens  of 
everyday  life,  particularly  if  it  is  quaint  or  clever, 
and  abides  in  the  memory  for  ipany  a  decade, 
from  earliest  youth  to  age's  most  venerable  years. 
"It  is  a  fad  at  present  for  a  man  to  relate  a  non- 
sensical story,  and  then  if  his  hearer  does  not 
laugh,  he  says,  gravely :  'You  have  no  sense  of 
humor.  That  is  a  test  story,  and  only  a  true  hu- 
morist laughs  at  it.'  Now,  the  hearer  may  have 
an  exquisite  sense  of  humor,  but  he  may  be  lack- 
ing in  a  sense  of  nonsense,  and  so  the  story  gives 
him  no  pleasure.  De  Quincey  said :  'None  but  a 
man  of  extraordinary  talent  can  write  first-rate 
nonsense.'  Only  a  short  study  of  the  subject  is 
required  to  convince  us  that  De  Quincey  was 
right ;   and  he  might  have  added,  none  but  a  man 
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of  extraordinary  taste  can  appreciate  first-rate 
nonsense." 

One  of  the  best  features  of  our  modern  society 
is  its  recognition  of  the  need  of  rest  and  recrea- 
tion for  the  brain-weary,  for  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  its  most  important  work,  for  students 
who,  to-day,  have  more  brain  work  than  was  re- 
quired of  w^ell-educated  people  a  century  ago. 
Each  gain  in  culture  lightens  the  toil  of  the 
craftsman,  and  increases  that  of  the  thinker.  All 
advance  tends  to  add  a  tax  of  thought  upon  men 
and  women  in  all  walks  of  life.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  the  holiday  period  is  not  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  wealth  and  the  mere  fancy  for  indul- 
gence in  play-time  which  wealth  may  make  pos- 
sible, but  rests  upon  a  necessity  of  our  social  re- 
lations. 

To  none  perhaps  do  holidays  afford  a  keener 
zest  of  enjoyment  than  to  the  schoolgirl,  who, 
wuth  the  crown  of  honor,  won  by  toil,  upon  her 
brow,  goes  forth  from  the  halls  of  her  Alma 
Mater  into  the  great  world — all  beautiful  to  her. 
Her  sky  is  cloudless — life  is  meant  for  happiness. 
Why  not  be  happy?  And  she  goes  about  being 
happy  with  a  freshness  and  joyousness  all  her 
own.  Gertrude  Hefferan. 


autborsbtp. 


♦fFT  has  often  been  said  that  literature  is  not  a 
n  profitable  calling,  and  a  very  large  major- 
ity of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  it 
have  found  this  saying  to  be  true ;  yet,  to  a  lim- 
ited few  writers  of  genius  or  talent,  the  writing 
of  books  has  been  a  source  not  only  of  profit  but 
of  fortune.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  taught  his  brother  authors  to 
look  for  their  profits,  not  to  the  rich  patrons  who 
paid  them  a  larger  sum  for  fulsome  dedications, 
but  to  the  fast-increasing  public  of  readers.  Yet, 
long  before  Dr.  Johnson's  time,  there  were,  occa- 
sionally, English  authors  who  were  well  paid  for 
their  works. 

While  Milton  received  only  five  pounds  for 
"Paradise  Lost,"  the  poet  Pope,  not  many  years 
after,  received  no  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  far  less  laborious  task  of  translating 
Homer.  Similar  inequalities  of  rewards  to  au- 
thors appear  at  a  little  later  period.  Gay  got  five 
thousand  dollars  for  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
two  thousand  dollars  for  his  "Beggar's  Opera," 


and  five  thousand  for  his  play  of  "Polly,"  while 
a  far  greater  poet.  Gray,  gained  only  two  thou- 
sand dollars  for  all  his  poems,  and  actually  gave 
away  his  immortal  "Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard" to  his  publisher,  who  made  five  thousand 
dollars  on  the  poem.  Goldsmith,  considering  his 
genius,  was  very  poorly  paid.  The  "\^icar  of 
Wakefield"  brought  him  only  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  his  poem,  the  "Traveller,"  yielded  only 
one  hundred  and  five  dollars.  Johnson  himself 
had  to  be  content  with  moderate  rewards  for  his 
work,  for  "Rasselas,"  which  was  written  in  a 
single  week,  in  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
mother's  funeral,  brought  him  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, while  the  "Lives  of  the  Poets"  only  yielded 
one  thousand. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  occasionally,  prose 
works  brought  substantial  remuneration  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  early  in  the  nineteenth. 
For  his  novel.  "Amelia,"  Fielding  received  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  Hayley,  for  his  life  of 
Cowper,  got  no  less  than  fifty-five  thousand.  The 
life  of  the  philanthropist  Wilberforce  brought  its 
author  twenty  thousand  dollars.  As  we  approach 
more  recent  times,  we  find  yet  larger  sums  pour- 
ing in  upon  the  few  popular  authors  who  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  wide  public  hearing.  For  in- 
stance. Sir  Walter  Scott  made — and  it  is  sad  to 
say,  squandered — a  brilliant  fortune,  solely  by  the 
labor  of  his  pen.  He  is  believed  to  have  realized, 
out  of  his  poems  and  novels,  as  large  a  sum  as  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Yet,  he 
spoke  of  authorship  as  "a  good  walking  stick,  but 
a  very  bad  crutch."  An  eminent  publisher  of- 
fered Tom  [Moore  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  a 
poem  as  long  as  Scott's  "Rokeby ;"  and  the  result 
was  the  production  of  his  famous  "Lalla  Rookh."^ 
When  Thomas  Campbell  was  only  twenty-one 
years  old,  he  got  three  thousand  dollars  for  his 
"Pleasures  of  Hope." 

English  historians  have  fared  well  in  a  pe- 
cuniary sense  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  three 
or  four  American  ones.  Hume  received  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  volume  for  his 
"History  of  England,"  and  Macaulay  was  once 
the  recipient  of  a  cheque  for  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  on  account  of  three-fourths  of  the 
profit  on  his  history.  Gibbon's  receipts  from  the 
"Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  were 
probably  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Robertson's  prosy  "History  of  Scotland"  brought 
him  thirty  thousand  dollars;    and    Lingard    re- 
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ceived  twenty-three  thousand  dollars  for  his  his- 
tory. 

Charles  Dickens  is  believed  to  have  made  a 
yearly  income  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  his 
novels.  It  is  certain  that  he  made — and  by  lavish 
living  spent — several  goodly  fortunes.  Bulwer 
made  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  his  novels 
and  Disraeli,  for  "Endymion"  alone,  received 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  Three  or  four  American 
authors  made  large  fortunes  by  their  works. 
Sometimes  a  single  work, — "The  Life  of  Grant," 
Mr.  Blaine's  "Twenty  Years  in  Congress,"  Gen- 
eral Wallace's  "Ben  Hur" — has  earned  a  fortune 
for  its  author.  These  instances,  however,  are  the 
rare  exceptions.  Fortunes  come  much  more  sel- 
dom to  authors  than  to  other  workers  in  intellec- 
tual fields.  As  a  rule,  authorship  may  be  the  path 
to  glory — not  to  wealth. 

Catherine  Hughes. 


IRcallp  "Uicc  people. 

^^^  HERE  is  a  certain  class  of  persons  whose 
^^  life  and  aims  and  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments are  all  "cabined,  cribbed,  confined"  in  that 
one  odious  word,  "smart."  To  such  the  term  is 
full  of  meaning,  for  it  expresses  in  a  way  under- 
stood of  those  who  permit  themselves  to  be 
guided  by  Society's  dictates  the  kind  of  artificial 
life — the  selfish,  snobbish,  self-advertising  one  in 
vogue  at  this  period.  Not  to  be  "smart"  is  a  so- 
cial crime  more  unpardonable  than  the  violation 
of  half  the  Decalogue ;  not  to  be  "smart"  renders 
you  an  impossible  person,  an  outcast,  a  pitiable 
creature ;  and,  to  those  who  attach  importance  to 
such  a  distinction,  lack  of  "smartness"  is  re- 
garded as  practical  non-existence.  They  will 
walk  in  the  park,  or  go  to  the  play,  or  attend  a 
party,  and  afterwards  solemnly  assure  their 
friends  that  "there  was  absolutely  no  one  there." 
They  will  go  and  trample  each  other  down  for  a 
few  sandwiches,  and  slander  one  another  in  cor- 
ners, and  gape  at  each  other's  clothes,  and  utter 
the  same  social  platitudes  and  inane  common- 
places, and  then  declare  that  they  have  never  "had 
a  more  delightful  time ;  such  a  lot  of  really  nice 
people  there,  don't  you  know,"  by  which,  of 
course,  they  mean  "really  smart  people."  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  those  whose  minds  are 
so  constituted  that  they  can  derive  no  pleasure 
from  entertainments,  and  find  no  companionship 
in  men  and  women  who,  unless  the  one  or  the 


other  has  attained  the  lamentable  distinction  of 
"smartness,"  really  believe  in  the  superiority  of 
themselves  and  their  set,  and  in  life  as  viewed 
through  their  glasses.  It  sometimes  seems  in- 
credible that  this  should  be  so  in  these  enlight- 
ened days.  One  cannot  but  marvel  how  latter- 
day  men  and  women  can  be  brought  to  believe  in 
the  artificial,  invertebrate,  vulgar  and  unsympa- 
thetic man  or  woman  who  is  entitled  to  the  de- 
scription of  "smart ;"  or  how  the  ceaseless,  mo- 
notonous, pretentious  rovmd  of  amusements 
which  bear  the  same  cachet  can  satisfy  those  who 
march  in  the  vanguard  of  civilization  and  pro- 
gress. 

What  is  the  life  of  the  "smart"  set?  What 
does  it  involve  to  be  "smart"?  And  cui  bonof 
The  life  is  an  anxious  and  a  costly  one,  restless 
and  purposeless,  and  artificial  to  the  last  degree. 
To  live  it  completely,  it  is  above  all  things  neces- 
sary that  sentiment  and  conventionality  should  be 
set  aside,  and  that  sympathy  and  emotion  and 
thought  for  others  should  be  at  once  regarded  as 
vulgar  and  tedious  and  out  of  date.  And  for  the 
privilege  and  the  honor  of  being  "smart"  one 
goes  on  meeting  day  after  day,  night  after  night, 
the  same  people  in  each  other's  houses,  in  the 
theaters,  at  picture  shows,  in  the  Park,  and  at 
other  social  institutions,  one  goes  on  eating  and 
giving  expensive  dinners,  slandering  and  listen- 
ing to  slanders,  outvying  one  another  in  costly 
dress,  in  forced  gaiety,  in  the  wearisome  pursuit 
of  "pleasure,"  and  finding — how  often — that  one 
is  beaten  in  the  race,  after  all,  and  has  sunk  into 
obscurity,  or  that  fresh  friends  and  fresh  "smart" 
sets  must  be  constantly  made.  Surely  there  is 
something  infinitely  sad  about  this  "smartness !" 
Something  wofully  pathetic  about  its  heartless- 
ness,  its  inhumanity,  its  glaring  selfishness,  its 
lack  of  sympathy! 

How  do  the  "smart"  folk  compare,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  patient,  suffering  poor?  What 
miserable  creatures  some  of  the  brightest  lights 
of  those  who  shine  in  "smart"  salons  must  ap- 
pear when  we  contrast  them  with  men  and 
women  who  are  bravely  fighting  the  bitter  fight 
of  life,  struggling  against  adversities,  stretching 
out  their  pallid  hands  of  help  to  each  other  and 
actually  daring  to  love  their  husbands,  their 
wives,  and  their  children,  and  setting  them  before 
all  other  considerations !  The  fact  is  "smart" 
folk  have  no  time  for  this  kind  of  thing,  and  the 
exigencies  of  their  position  will  not  permit  them 
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to  devote  their  minds  and  energies  to  aught  save 
the  gathering  up  of  gossip  crumbs  and  the  ac- 
quirement of  social  shibboleths  and  of  invitations. 
You  must  be  able  to  shake  hands  at  the  right 
angle,  you  must  be  seen  everywhere  and  under- 
stand all  the  latest  phrases,  and  then  you  are  per- 
fectly safe  so  long  as  your  banking  account  or 
credit  enables  you  to  make  the  requisite  show ; 
but  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  con- 
cern yourself  about  those  whose  gowns  are 
shabby,  who  want  a  little  sympathy  or  help,  or 
whose  lives  have  generally  fallen  in  less  pleasant 
places.  Truly,  "smartness"  narrows  the  mind. 
Revolving  round  and  in  a  circle  of  men  and  man- 
ners and  sayings  and  doings  can  but  produce  this 
effect,  and  he  or  she  who  has  to  depend  for  social 
existence  upon  the  number  of  parties  attended, 
the  cut  of  gowns  or  coats,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  jaz'onais  of  the  hour,  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  give  attention  to  other  people's  worries,  to 
waste  their  sympathy  on  common-place  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  give  dinners,  or  ride  in  the 
Park,  or  go  to  "first  nights,"  and  who  openly  and 
vulgarly  express  affection  for  each  other.  Doubt- 
less, it  is  of  great  importance  to  wear  a  button- 
hole of  the  precise  size,  to  shake  hands  this  way 
or  that,  to  be  seen  at  Mrs.  Pampas  Grass's  party, 
and  to  have  one's  name  in  all  the  society  journals, 
but  sometimes  in  the  vicissitudes  of  life  one  finds 
oneself  suddenly  at  the  other  end  of  the  ladder, 
and  then  it  is  sympathy  and  love  and  humanity 
and  not  angular  handshakes  and  meaningless, 
empty  phrases  that  avail.  It  is  then  wq  probe  the 
depth  of  "really  nice  people."  Vera. 


ZO . 

In  mixing  your  colors  of  life,  my  love. 
Dip  not  too  deep  in  the  passionate  hue, 

But  choose  the  tender  gray  of  the  dove 
Alusically,  soothingly  cooing  to  you. 

The  deep  dark  reds  will  cause  you  pain 

And  many  a  scorch  and  scar. 
So  what  is  the  use,  and  what  the  gain 

Of  that  which  is  sure  to  mir  ^ 

JuANiTA  Miller. 


As  all  curves  have  reference  to  their  centres  or 
foci,  so  all  beauty  of  charaj:ter  has  reference  to 
the  soul,  and  is  a  graceful  gesture  of  recognition 
or  waving  of  the  body  toward  it. 


♦*Cbat9  IKIlttb  tbe  **®ID  Oirls." 

^^I^EAR  Girls — How  you  will  rub  your  eyes 
>CX^  and  stare  when  the  future  unfolds — and 
with  it  the  genius  of  our  Club.  Already  I  can 
almost  read  the  pages  of  our  Edith's  first  book. 
"What  is  it  to  be?"  you  ask.  The  plot  and  plan, 
I  do  not  know,  but  a  curious  moral  will  be  in- 
terwoven, I  am  sure,  namely,  never  speak  to 
ancient — no — not  mariners — but  travellers  on 
trains!  The  pages  that  Edith  will  devote  to  train 
etiquette  will  be  such  as  every  lady  should  follow. 

Is  that  Neva  actually  setting  bones — and  dis- 
cussing operations?  Why,  child,  are  you,  too, 
climbing  the  ladder  of  fame  ?  One  little  word  in 
your  ear,  fair  doctor.  One  half  dozen  of  encour- 
aging words — with  an  ounce  of  kindness — will 
never  kill  a  patient. 

Where  shall  we  go  to  find  Esther?  Ah,  I  see 
her  in  the  din  of  battle.  In  and  out,  fearlessly 
she  trips  among  the  rough  soldiers,  busy  with 
her  pencil  jotting  down  most  startling  facts,  as 
calmly  as  if  they  were  the  latest  fashion  in  hats 
and  gowns.  Three  more  of  our  friends  we  also 
find  on  the  battlefield.  Xo,  not  as  war  corre- 
spondents, nor  are  they  followers  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
Watch  them  and  you  will  see  their  mission. 
There  Kitty  is  staunching  the  wound  of  one  poor 
countryman,  here  Edna  is  trying  to  restore  ani- 
mation to  an  almost  lifeless  form,  whilst  Mabel 
is  listening  to  a  last  message  to  the  dear  ones  at 
home. 

Xow  from  scenes  of  war  to  peaceful  Boston 
homesteads.  In  one  Margaret's  presence  is  mak- 
ing home  almost  sacred ;  in  the  other,  Prue's 
bright  little  face  is  cheering  all  around  her.  They, 
too,  are  seeking  fame,  but  it  is  among  their  own, 
in  the  blessed  home  circle. 

Oh,  Sally,  who  would  have  thought  it ! — 
pardon — the  surprise  of  seeing  you  made  me  use 
the  old  familiar  name — Sarah  Freeman,  LL.D. 

After  all,  too  much  surprise  must  not  be  ex- 
pressed, for  Sarah  could  lay  down  the  law,  at 
times. 

Now  I  must  take  you  off  to  sunny  Italy,  where 
we  find — very  much  mixed  up  in  canvases  and 
brushes — Irene,  Allie  and  Sadie.  The  fair  ar- 
tists, in  their  wild  enthusiasm,  have  painted  earth 
and  sky  and  all  between,  wdth  marvellous  rapidity. 
Another,  too,  has  chosen  the  fine  arts  for  her 
career.  Gertrude,  who  once  charmed  our  school- 
girl ears  with  her  sweet  music,  is  now  giving  it 
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to  the  world  at  large.  Well  might  a  talent  be  cul- 
tivated for  such  a  purpose. 

Well,  what  is  Berenice  doing  there  among  all 
these  mouldy  tomes — tracing  her  relation  to  our 
first  parent?  Research  broadens  the  mind,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to  Adam. 

"What  place  is  our  friend,  Cassy,  to  fill,"  you 
ask,  "in  the  world  of  fame?"  The  cloister  an- 
swers that  question.  Already  I  see  the  shadow 
of  a  veil,  and  hear  great  things  of  our  literary 
maiden. 

The  cloister  speaks  again — is  it  that  it  will 
have  two  from  our  midst?  This  time,  "Many 
are  called,  but"  two  "are  chosen".  A  Lockport 
maiden  is  to  be  the  other  happy  one.  She  has  al- 
ready chosen  her  name  and  shall  be  known  as — 
she  says  I  must  not  tell. 

Really  this  is  an  advanced  age.  There  is  Julia 
— much  to  the  displeasure  of  "Guardie" — a  flour- 
ishing architect.  Our  little  black-eyed  Balti- 
morean  had  always  a  will  of  her  own,  but  who 
would  have  thought  that  she  would  develop  the 
qualities  of  a  new  woman.  Those  who  were  her 
dearest  friends  at  school  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  she  has  not  forgotten  those  happy  days,  and 
that  bananas  and  grapes  are  frequently  intro- 
duced in  many  of  her  designs. 

Margaret's  lectures  on  Woman's  Rights  are 
really  charming.  She  has  so  far  retained  instruc- 
tions as  to  declare  in  each  that  "marriage  is  not 
a  prolonged  picnic."  And,  girls,  "Peggie"  does 
her  own  banking  and  signs  her  own  drafts ! 

How  queer  fate  is,  to  be  sure !  Of  all  the  dif- 
ferent vocations,  Delphine  has  chosen  that  of  a 
soldier's  wife,  and  truly,  the  regiment  is  proud  of 
"Mickie."  There  she  goes  on  her  beautiful  black 
horse — three  cheers  for  Delphine !  But,  be  care- 
ful, girlie,  not  to  go  beyond  the  "Picket." 

Helen,  too,  was  destined  to  make  some  one 
else  happy — but  walls  have  ears — and  I  learned — 
well,  no  matter  how — that  a  certain  curtain  lec- 
ture was  given  not  long  ago,  a  fragment  of  which 
I  would  like  to  repeat,  but — 

Everything  looks  so  bright  for  one  and  all,  I 
only  wish  that  those  who  have  chosen  marriage 
may  find  it  a  "prolonged  picnic,"  and  that  the  oth- 
ers may  find  no  disappointment  in  the  retrospect. 

Eileen. 


Dear  Girls— I  well  remember  the  pleasure  you 
used  to  find  in  discovering  every  new  trait  that 
added  to  the  beauty  of  our  surroundings.    Well, 


I  am  about  to  tell  you  of  one,  and  if  my  pen" fails 
in  the  description,  you  must  let  your  imagination 
supply  the  defects.  One  evening,  our  curiosity 
was  greatly  aroused  by  something  that,  in  the 
distance,  looked  like  the  "pillar  of  fire"  which  led 
the  chosen  people  through  the  wilderness.  Some 
one  suggested  the  nightly  illumination  of  the  elec- 
tric Pan-American  Tower.  And  so  it  was.  En- 
throned in  the  radiance  of  myriads  of  electric 
lamps,  the  Goddess  of  Light  stood  poised  upon  the 
Tower,  her  form  clearly  defined  in  dusky  old 
gold.  "Is  the  Pan-American  finer  than  the  Chi- 
cago World's  Fair?''  you  ask.  Another  Boston 
girl  has  already  answered  that  question.  "Chi- 
cago? Chicago  was  unlit  gloom  beside  this 
greater  glory.  Here  you  have  not  fire  etching 
upon  black,  but  darkness  dissipated.  Bouquets 
of  incandescent  lights  set  upon  low,  staff-orna- 
mented posts  so  dififuse  their  light  over  the  roads 
that  there  is  pi-actically  no  shadow.  Lamps  con- 
cealed in  the  eaves  and  window  arches  flood  the 
tinted  walls  with  soft  radiance,  and  every  struc- 
tural line  in  the  buildings,  every  minutest  pin- 
nacle is  accentuated  with  a  fringe  of  stars.  Not 
only  light,  but  color  is  preserved.  And  then  the 
Electric  Tower !  That  is  the  miracle  of  the  fair. 
Crusted,  fairly  crusted,  with  incandescent  gems 
following  the  intricate  openwork  of  the  grill,  it 
is  impossibly  beautiful.  That  is  your  feeling.  It 
cannot  be  !  It  is  too  good  to  be  true !  Standing 
where  the  designers  mean  you  to  stand,  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  Esplanade  and  the  Court  of 
Fountains,  with  the  silent  glow  still  about  you, 
you  feel  as  if  you  had  got  tangled  in  a  constella- 
tion." 

For  the  next  few  months  everything  must  be 
Pan-American— Pan-American  Daughters'  Day, 
Pan-American  Graduates'  Day,  Pan-American 
Federation  Day,  Flag  Day,  and  Pan-American 
days  altogether.  Already  Pan-American  festiv- 
ities have  begun  and  cozy  dinners  in  the  village 
of  Nuremberg  and  the  quaint  Exposition  cafes 
are  being  given.  The  weather  has  not  been  quite 
propitious,  but  still  the  novelty  quite  takes  away 
the  sting  of  a  cold,  damp  evening. 

Our  Club  intends  to  give  a  Rainbow  Tea  to  the 
graduates,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure.  Bere- 
nice, as  vice-president,  is  to  be  hostess.  The  dec- 
orations of  the  room  and  table  are  to  be  unique — 
in  the  seven  colors,  of  course.  I  am  bidden  to  the 
parlor  to  friends  from  Lynn.    Au  re  voir. 

Margaret. 
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Dear  Girls — Had  you  known  that,  at  some  in- 
definite period,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  we  would  be 
lestoring  the  walls  of  the  old  historic  house  to 
Their  original  whiteness,  effacing  names  and  in- 
scriptions, intended  to  perpetuate  your  memories 
and  defy  the  flight  of  time,  would  you  have  been 
so  persistent  in  decorating  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner ?  How  many  names  there  were  and  how  long 
ago  they  were  written !  We  almost  shrunk  from 
blotting  them  out.  Had  not  the  owners  their 
hopes  and  ambitions  like  ourselves  ?  Where  were 
they  now  ?  Had  their  hopes  been  fulfilled  ?  What 
a  strange  thrill  this  looking  into  the  past — this 
retrospect,  fed  only  by  imagination — gave  us !  So 
absorbed  was  I  that  the  voices  of  my  companions 
blended  in  strange  tones  to  suit  my  dream  as  I 
suited  different  faces  to  different  names,  and  saw 
each  one  in  turn.  With  a  start  I  looked  around 
and  found  the  girls  all  gone.  In  the  other  rooms 
the  walls  were  clear  and  white  and  all  but  those 
old  names  had  disappeared.  They,  too,  will  soon 
have  vanished,  and,  with  them,  my  unfinished 
dream.  Mabel. 


Dear  Mollie^If  you  could  only  peep  into  the 
library  on  Mondays,  at  four  o'clock,  what  bursts 
of  laughter  would  greet  your  ears  from  the  ges- 
ture and  physical  culture  class,  whose  members 
are  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  pantomime.  The  last 
day,  we  were  to  receive  a  visitor,  be  seated,  and 
have  a  friendly  chat.  One  of  the  members 
bounded  half  way  across  the  room,  throwing  her 
arms  madly  into  space,  in  her  effort  to  embrace 
the  invisible  caller.  Then  we  were  informed  that 
we  were  to  consider  whom  the  person  might  be. 
"Well,"  said  the  enraptured  maiden,  "If  it  comes 
to  stay  all  afternoon,  //  must  be  a  very  dear  ac- 
quaintance." 

Sewing  materials  were  afterwards  in  requisi- 
tion, and  oh,  how  amusing  it  was  to  see  us  thread 
imaginary  needles  and  put  on  thimbles — it  seems 
to  me  the  girl  whose  meed  of  praise  has  been  a 
little  short  is  the  one  who  can  sew.  However, 
there  is  a  compensation,  for  oftentimes  the  abil- 
ity to  sew  puts  one  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  many  pleasant  and  profitable  things  that  she 
would  otherwise  have  to  dispense  with. 

Another  pleasant  hour  in  the  series  was  de- 
voted to  the  duties  of  the  hostess — very  trying, 
you  will  admit,  even  to  the  most  experienced.  She 
must  remember  whom  her  guests  like  or  dislike; 


for  no  matter  how  charitably  disposed  one  may 
feel  towards  one's  enemy,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  sit 
beside  him  or  her  at  dinner.  She  must  know,  too, 
just  how  much  to  say,  for  it  is  a  terrible  mistake 
to  think  that  because  one  talks  a  great  deal,  it  is 
either  clever  or  agreeable.  The  most  brilliant 
conversationalist  is  apt  to  pall  upon  people  when 
she  wishes  to  conduct  it  all  herself.  The  tactful 
hostess  draws  out  the  timid,  makes  everyone  ap- 
pear at  her  best,  throws  in  a  word  or  two  to 
change  the  topic  occasionally,  or  to  fill  a  gap,  or 
bridge  over  a  mistake.  To  be  clever  in  this  way 
is.  I  assure  you,  not  easy  at  first,  however,  we  did 
fairly  well,  and  I  may  confidently  add  that,  be- 
fore the  termination  of  the  century,  we  will  have 
improved  so  much  as  to  be  paragons  of  tact  and 
grace.  Gertrude. 


Dear  Alice — If  May  would  stop  weeping  and 
let  the  sun  shine  for  a  few  days,  there  might  be  a 
chance  of  writing  to  such  a  rare  listener  as  you, 
if  only  to  tell  of  the  delight  of  watching  the  grass 
and  trees  and  shrubs  hurrying  into  beauty  and 
bloom,  and  the  stately  dark  evergreens  with  their 
myriads  of  tender  green,  fluffy  tassels,  lacking 
only  the  gift  of  fragrance  to  make  them  perfect. 
But  there  is  something  of  still  greater  moment  to 
communicate — we  have  a  Patti  in  our  midst !  The 
rich,  mellow  quality  and  marvellous  range  of  her 
voice  are  perceptible  in  her  conversation.  At  one 
time  the  passion  for  exercising  her  vocal  organs 
held  her  so  completely  under  its  sway  that,  in  or- 
der to  regain  her  self-control,  abstinence  from 
nourishment  of  any  kind,  for  some  hours,  was 
prescribed.  Needless  to  add,  the  prohibition  had 
the  desired  effect.  The  din  of  the  busy  school- 
world  becomes  softened  to  a  hum  when  our  dk'a 
sings.  Her  latest  fancy  is  to  wear  certain  favor- 
ite ditties  on  the  back  of  her  gown,  but  Dame 
Rumor  says  that  this  fad  was  adopted  involuntar-. 
ily,  nevertheless,  like  all  great  artists,  she  displays 
much  fortitude  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

A  word  about  our  aspirant  to  literary  fame. 
For  some  time  she  has  been  realizing  the  import- 
ance of  a  young  lady  in  her  teens  and  her  plans 
have  taken  more  tangible  forms.  One  brilliant 
idea  seems  to  rise  to  the  surface,  leaving  its  com- 
panions in  oblivion — she  would  be  an  authoress, 
startle  the  literary  world  from  the  letharg)-  into 
which  it  has  fallen  by  reading  the  trash  written 
by  would-be  writers.    The  soul-stirring  thoughts 
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that  should  emanate  from  her  pen  should  be  de- 
voured by  millions,  until  truth  and  noble  senti- 
ments should  infuse  new  life  and  exalted  aims 
where  before  life  had  become  a  nonentity.  Non- 
realization  of  her  day  dream  is  the  farthest  thing 
from  her  mind,  nor  is  she  the  least  bit  doubtful  of 
becoming  a  "pet  author."  She  has  just  com- 
pleted an  address  to  Time — probably  suggested 
by  Byron's  poem — in  which  she  has  dilated  large- 
ly on  the  beautifier  and  destroyer.  Herein,  doubt- 
less, lies  the  cause  of  its  rejection.  It  is  lengthy 
and  very  elaborately  written,  and  deep  even  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  us  all — the  editor-in- 
chief  included,  to  whom  it  is  unfathomable.  I  am 
sure  if  the  said  editor  knew  the  pangs  caused  by 
that  one  word,  she  would  have  searched  more 
deeply  for  its  hidden  merit. 

Well,  there  have  been  many  talented  writers 
who  have  met  with  similar  success,  but  who,  after 
weary  years  of  waiting,  have  been  amply  re- 
warded by  seeing  their  effusions  in  print,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  cause  for  discouragement,  even 
should  one's  works  be  doomed  to  posthumous 
publication — "Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush 
unseen." 

Our  athlete?  We  are  proud  to  see  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  wave  above  her  stately  form.  In 
physical  strength  she  rivals  Sampson,  in  mental 
capacity  she  vies  with  the  wise  men  of  Greece. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  one  defect  in  her  organi- 
zation— a  vital  organ  on  the  left  side  is  in  a  pain- 
fully weak  condition,  but  we  feel  confident  of  her 
recovery  since  she  is  under  the  immediate  care  of 
a  world-renowned  specialist,  whose  name  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  give — can  you  guess  it,  ma 
chere?  Berenice. 


Dear  Helen — You  would  not  have  recognized 
your  old  friends  had  you  seen  them  yesterday — 
a  red-letter  day  at  Loretto — in  their  novel  roles. 

Forty  years  ago  the  convent  at  the  Falls  was 
founded.  For  days  a  suitable  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  was  a  much-discussed  subject,  until, 
finally,  one  of  our  seven  wise  maidens  suggested 
something  really  unique — we  were  to  give  the 
nuns  a  holiday  and  take  all  responsibilities  upon 
ourselves !     Carried  by  unanimous  vote ! ! ! 

On  the  auspicious  sixth — of  ever-happy  mem- 
ory— the  day  of  which  I  write  you,  we  were 
awakened  by  our  newly-installed  mistress,  fresh 
and  rosy  in  her  cap,  and  evidently  much  elated 
over  her  position.    Entre  nous,  my  dear,  Berenice 


was  quite  at  home,  and  assumed  all  the  dignity 
required  in  such  an  office.  We  were  very  obedient 
of  course,  feeling  that  her  duties  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  demand  our  cooperation,  and,  may- 
hap, produce  effects  in  later  years — and  were  we 
not  to  set  a  good  example  to  the  "Pickle  Patch?" 
And,  Helen,  woukl  you  believe  that  we  were 
down  stairs  a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual,  and  walked  so  softly  into  the  chapel,  in 
order  not  to  disturb  the  religious  at  meditation, 
that  the  rustling  of  silken  skirts  was  the  first  in- 
timation of  our  appearance.  You  should  have 
heard  the  solemn  tones  in  which  som-^body  gave 
the  blessing  for  morning  prayer,  followed  by 
Margaret  Day's  solemn  reading  of  the  medita- 
tion. 

Kitty  conducted  the  girls  to  the  refectory  and 
presided  at  breakfast,  smiling,  as  though  to  ask, 
"Do  you  not  think  I  am  acquitting  myself  pretty 
well?"  Judging  from  the  unusual  number  of 
callers,  one  would  suppose  that  the  rumor  of  our 
gala  day  had  reached  the  outsiders,  who  kept 
Edna  Webb  busy  at  her  post — to  the  fair  gradu- 
ates fell  the  duties  of  hostess,  and  admirably  were 
they  discharged. 

It  was  rather  late  for  basket-ball,  but,  owing  to 
unfavorable  weather,  the  game  had  been  post- 
poned till  this  day.  Such  fun  as  it  was !  Such 
excitement !  It  was  inspiriting  to  see  the  intense 
interest  and  enjoyment  it  afforded  the  nuns,  as 
they  keenly  watched  the  progress  of  the  game. 
Even  "Doc,"  our  faithful  guardian,  kept  his  place 
— a  cool  one,  too,  by  the  hydrant — undeterred  by 
shouts  of  applause  and  various  other  manifesta- 
tions of  joy — such  as  could  not  very  well  be  com- 
mitted to  paper,  but  which  you  will  understand. 
Think  of  it !  Uninvited,  he  partook  of  the  re- 
freshments ! 

When  Irene's  bell  resounded  through  the  halls, 
as  the  old  clock  struck  the  hour  of  retiring,  we 
were  loath  to  quit  the  festive  Scenes.  Oh,  for  a 
Joshua  to  stay  the  course  of  the  sun !  How  true 
it  is  that  we  find  our  highest  happiness  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  made  others  happv. 

"Gert.^' 


Dear  Girls — Have  you  a  few  moments  to  de- 
vote to  a  rambling  letter  from  me,  and  through  it 
to  take  a  peep  into  the  studio?  Then  let  us  steal 
silently  up  the  tired  old  stairs,  cautiously  speed 
by  the  dignified  clock,  lest  it  point  a  detaining 
hand  and  bid  us  kneel,  and  enter  the  studio.     It 
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has  not  changed  so  very  much,  but  our  diHgent 
artists  have  hung  many  beautiful  pictures  upon 
its  walls.  Does  not  your  mouth  fairly  water  at 
sight  of  those  luscious  grapes?  I  almost  wish 
they  were  not  so  true  to  nature,  for,  perhaps,  I 
would  not  so  long  to  steal  some  from  the  heavily- 
laden  vine.  What  charming  glimpses  of  fair 
Italy,  mighty  Niagara,  green  meadows,  stony 
crevices,  and  moss-covered  stones.  We  almost 
stoop  to  inhale  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and 
stretch  forth  our  hands  invitingly  that  the  birds 
may  light  thereon ;  we  gaze  and  forget  we  are 
only  looking  at  pictured  scenes,  such  is  their  truth 
to  nature. 

Sadie  is  living  her  childhood  again  in  that 
''Reverie."  and  Juliette's  "Dreamer"'  has  carried 
her  thoughts  off  to  that  beautiful  land  where  the 
great  Masters  lived  and  died.  "A  Study  in  Crim- 
son and  Gold,"  claims  Mary's  attention — is  she 
unconsciously  portraying  herself?  .  Ire'ne  has 
chosen  "Sweet  Solitude,"  let  us  not  disturb  her 
but  wend  our  way  by  this  path  to  the  farm-yard 
where  Mabel  is  adding  a  few  feathers  to  one  of 
the  noisy  brood,  as  she  raises  her  laugliing  eyes 
to  us  for  approval.  Dreams  of  art  rest  in  Neva's 
brown  orbs.  Her  deer  are  now  full  grown  and 
are  grazing  peacefully  in  their  meadows.  "Look 
at  this  !"  The  cat  regards  the  picture  which  the 
child  is  exhibiting  as  one  of  the  most  uninterest- 
ing designs  over  which  a  two-legged  creature  can 
waste  his  time.  Why  anyone  should  occupy  her- 
self in  drawing  great,  coarse  dogs,  rough  things 
with  feathery  legs  and  fluffy  tails,  when  a  nice, 
smooth,  graceful  cat  is  conveniently  placed  as  a 
model,  this  tabby  cannot  possibly  imagine.  Yet 
there  the  stupid  child  is  delightedly  exhibiting  to 
the  dog  an  engraving  of  an  animal  somewhat  re- 
sembling himself,  and  we  can  see  that  the  doggie 
is  regarding  the  picture  with  a  good  deal  of  cu- 
riosity and  interest.  As  for  the  cat,  she  consoles 
herself  with  the  reflection  that  her  beauties  are 
too  subtle  to  be  reproduced.  She  can  only  wash 
her  face  and  deplore  the  wretched  taste  of  anyone 
who  can  think  about  dogs  when  she  is  present. 

Does  not  this  "Moorish  Maiden"  bring  you 
back  to  the  time  when  her  countrymen  held  a 
foremost  place  with  bard  and  story-teller?  But 
their  glory  has  departed.  "We'll  All  Go  A-hunt- 
ing  To-Day."  On  they  clatter  and  splash  through 
the  village  street,  hounds  ahead.  The  old  horse 
to  the  left  of  the  picture  pricks  his  ears,  remem- 
bers his  youthful  days,  and  would  like  to  be  off. 


too,  though  what  he  might  think  of  it  after  jump- 
ing a  couple  of  fences  and  galloping  over  three 
fields  of  deep  plough  is  another  matter. 

Hark !  the  bell !  We  must  retrace  our  steps, 
much  as  we  would  love  to  linger  and  watch  Jen- 
nie's swans  floating  quietly  down  the  stream,  in 
the  shade  of  the  o'erspreading  elms. 

Edna. 


Dear  Girls — Preparations  for  the  feast  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  had  been  in  progress  for  some  days, 
for  our  Divine  Guest  was  to  repose  upon  a  throne 
of  Jime  roses,  the  fairest  our  gardens  could  pro- 
duce. At  last  it  dawned — the  brightest  in  the 
annals  of  our  early  summer  months.  Only  you 
who  have  witnessed  this  Fete  Dieu  can  realize  its 
inspiring  beauty.  The  pilgrims — from  grey- 
haired  sire  to  toddling  childhood — following  the 
carven  image  of  the  Crucified,  our  little  angels 
strewing  flowers  in  the  path  of  the  Eucharistic 
King,  the  air  redolent  of  blossoms  and  incense, 
the  pupils  veiled  in  white,  contrasting  with  the 
sombre-robed  religious,  the  distant  tinkling  of  the 
bell  announcing  the  approach  of  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament, the  prayerful  chanting  of  the  monks, 
mingling  with  our  lighter  soprano  tones,  to  the 
distant  accompaniment  of  nature's  grandest  or- 
gan, whilst  clouds  of  rainbowed  spray — earth- 
sent  messengers — floated  around  and  above  the 
canopied  King.  Oh,  it  was  all  ineffablv  beauti- 
ful ! 

This  year  we  have  had  the  unusual  privilege  of 
celebrating  the  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  before 
leaving  for  the  holidays.  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly's 
hymn — "Like  a  Strong  and  Raging  Fire" — with 
a  most  devotional  setting,  musically  well  com- 
posed, written  by  Very  Reverend  A.  Kreidt,  O. 
C.  C,  Provincial  of  the  Carmelites  in  America, 
was  sung  chorally  during  the  mass,  celebrated  by 
Very  Reverend  P.  McHale,  C.  M.,  President  of 
Niagara  University,  who  delivered  a  most  touch- 
ing sermon,  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Our 
hearts  and  thoughts  were  borne  upward  in  the 
great  swell  of  the  hymn  of  reparation,  whose  clos- 
ing phrase  was  a  soft,  tender  declaration  of  love 
to  the  Sacred  Heart.  Sadie. 


Dear  Kathleen — The  quality  which  coimts  for 
more  than  intelligence  or  talent  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  purpose,  is  perseverance.  No  mat- 
ter how  various  the  aims  of  a  young  woman  may 
be,  or  how  repeated  her  failures,  the  word  sue- 
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cess  describes  them  all.  The  following  is  a  case 
in  point.  As  you  well  know,  my  dear,  that  im- 
palpable essence,  called  la  mode,  is  a  forbidden 
ingredient  in  the  cup  of  a  school  girl's  pleasure. 
Ever-memorable  Victoria  Day  witnessed  a  mighty 
conflict  in  its  cause — of  course  you  are  reading 
between  the  lines — and  with  one  sweeping  stroke. 
Pompadour  fell — never  to  rise  again,  it  would 
seem.  Regret  is  vain,  we  thought,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  cultivating  a  philosophical  frame  of 
mind  and  deciding  that  troubles  are  transitory. 
These  continued  two  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  Fortune,  as  usual,  favored  the  brave. 
Foundation  Day  brightly  dawned,  we  were  the 
nuns  and  the  nuns  were  we,  as  baby  Cecilia  ex- 
pressed it;  our  old  love  revived,  we  were  our  own 
mistresses,  why  not  send  our  loyalty  down  to  pos- 
terity ? — the  photographer — bless  his  kind  heart — 
has  done  so  in  the  Pompadour-crowned  faces  that 
greet  you  in  all  their  scriptural  glory. 

Julia. 


Dear  Loretto — Time  has  wrought  many 
changes  in  your  Alma  Mater,  the  new  faces  that 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old,  are,  in  turn,  about 
to  disappear,  in  every  girlish  heart  a  chord  is 
touched,  ai  look  of  tender  retrospect  is  on  every 
girlish  face,  as  the  glamour  of  the  last  rosy  days 
of  school  life  is  fading  away. 

Ere  we  go,  let  me  tell  you  of  a  new  introduc- 
tion to  our  garden — "The  Pickle  Patch" — in 
which  I  know  you  will  be  interested.  Who  or 
what  is  "The  Pickle  Patch?"  has  been  repeatedly 
asked  by  our  readers,  but,  so  far,  no  reply  has 
been  given.  The  nature  of  its  existence  remains 
a  profound  secret,  which  I  fear  to  reveal.  But  I 
may  tell  you  that  many  of  the  "Pickles"  show  a 
strong  inclination  to  leave  the  "Patch" — a  feat 
which  they  will  probably  accomplish  before  next 
year,  if  it  depends  on  them. 

Dame  Fa.shion  in  ushering  in  red,  this  season, 
did  not  realize  the  awful  consequences — to  us. 
One  of  her  votaries  returned,  after  the  holidays, 
in  the  objectionable  color,  and  soon  found  herself 
preparing  a  parcel  for  express.  One  article, 
however,  Juliette,  sly  girl,  retained  and  after- 
wards displayed  most  appropriately.  It  has  since 
been  converted  by  her  into  a  mail  bag ! ! ! 

You  who  spent  some  time  in  the  convent  will 
recall,  with  an  amused  smile,  "The  Blue  Book." 
I  feel  assured  it  will  be  a  subject  of  regret  to  you 
to  learn  that  we  have  parted  with  our  time-hon- 


ored volume — only  to  become  possessors  of  a  new 
one.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  read,  it  is  fre- 
quently consulted.  I  believe  it  was  the  one 
patronized  by  the  personage  known  as  the  Father 
of  his  country,  which,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the 
veneratioji  in  which  his  fair  daughters  hold  it.  It 
is  really  a  most  attractive  volume,  abounding  in 
delightful  surprises.  Wandering  through  its 
pages,  one  is  constantly  coming  upon  bits  of  his- 
toric news  and  occasionally  certain  modern  ideas» 
but  since  its  compilation,  times  and  manners  have 
undergone  many  changes,  so  if  any  one  desires  a 
dash  of  eighteenth-century  etiquette,  I  can  recom- 
mend our  familiar  friend.  "Peggy."' 


Dear  Girls — As  you  all  know,  at  the  close  of 
the  school  term,  the  girls'  naturally  bright  faces 
become  radiant.  The  examination  cloud  that  had 
been  looming  for  weeks,  disappears,  and  the  or- 
deal is  all  but  over.  Had  you  been  here  you 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  recognize  many 
of  your  former  friends  in  the  guise  of  serious 
students,  devouring  the  contents  of  volumes  that 
— entre  nous — had  hitherto  been  betes  noires,  but 
are  now  transformed  into  golden  caskets,  contain- 
ing precious  fruity  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  On 
the  eve  of  Prize  Day,  it  is  only  natural  that  we 
should  take  roseate  views  of  life  and  refresh  our- 
selves in  our  air  castles — built  on  the  most  ap- 
proved plans.  Some  have  decided  upon  the  sea- 
shore, others  prefer  the  mountains,  and  a  few 
of  us  cling  to  old  Maine  and  its  fine  pine  woods, 
for  a  summer  resort.  Whispered  confidences, 
anent  vacation  pleasures,  have  been  overheard  in 
the  "Pickle  Patch" — the  Pan-America  is  the 
Mecca  of  all.  How  we  should  like  a  reunion  of 
Loretto  girls  there  and  how  many  happy  hours 
we  could  while  away  together.  "Dugie." 


Dear  Girls— Our  last  study  hour !  How  sweet 
yet  sad  it  seemed!  Before  saying  good  night,  to 
dream  of  the  happy  morrow,  we  took  a  last  look 
at  the  hall.  The  little  lamp  still  burned  on  Our 
Lady's  altar,  shedding  its  light  on  the  now  empty 
desks,  and,  as  I  looked,  its  rays  seemed  to  multi- 
ply. I  love  to  think  that  it  cast  one  for  each  of 
you,  that,  absent,  your  hearts  still  lie  at  our 
Mother's  feet. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  how  different  every- 
thing seems.  The  tasks  that  were  once  so  hard, 
are  now  sweet  memories.  The  days  that  stretched 
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out  in  the  future  like  a  long  road  before  a  tired 
traveller,  have  vanished,  and  we  can  scarcely 
realize  that  the  days  of  freedom  have  come  at  last. 
The  desks  are  turned  with  their  faces  to  the  wall, 
for  work  is  over,  the  chairs  are  put  back,  and  the 
blackboards  that  so  short  a  time  before  bore  the 
fruits  of  our  labors,  are  cleared.  The  recreation 
hall,  the  scene  of  so  many  happy  hours,  is  de- 
serted, the  old  piano  is  dumb — no  more  shall  the 
same  merry  voices  echo  their  joy  in  its  chords. 
The  dormitory,  where  many  a  maiden  at  first  hid 
the  fast-falling  tears  in  the  welcome  darkness — 
and  later  joined  in  the  pillow  fights — is  now  pain- 
fully neat,  bearing  no  trace  of  the  young  lives  that 
have  passed  from  it  forever.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  the  lonely  old  clock — our  departure  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  company  for  some 
months — seems  friendly.  What  tales  it  could  tell 
if  it  would  only  throw  off  its  reserve  and  become 
confidential. 

While  I  muse,  all  is  in  confusion  in  the  lower 
halls,  trunks  are  being  strapped  for  the  last  time, 
there  is  a  general  hurrying  to  and  fro,  gathering 
lip  of  belongings.  Hasty  farewells  are  being  said 
by  those  who  have  lingered  almost  too  long, 
glances  are  being  cast  into  favorite  haunts.  Why 
do  the  tears  start,  Kitty?  Is  it  the  thought  that 
you  will  never  again  be  a  school  girl  ?  And  here 
is  our  stoic — Julia — frantically  reciting  the  fifth 
proposition  in  geometry,  to  draw  our  attention 
from  the  dimmed  light  in  her  black  eyes.  ^label 
and  Edna,  who,  so  short  a  time  ago,  were  count- 
ing the  days  till  school  would  close,  now  stand 
in  their  deserted  classroom — well,  their  tears, 
this  time,  cannot  be  attributed  to  homesickness. 
^Margaret,  scornfully  passing  by,  declares  that  she 
is  not  going  to  shed  any  tears.  Take  care,  girlie ! 
Entering  the  study  hall  for  a  forgotten  treasure, 
some  time  later,  ]\Iabel  called  us  to  her  with  a 
warning  finger.  There  stood  Margaret  wistfully 
looking  at  her  desk.  "Peggie"  had  at  last  realized 
that  the  chapter  of  her  school  life  was  closed. 

Thus  we  bid  farewell  to  happy  school  days  to 
enter  the  great  school  of  life,  and,  let  us  hope, 
fulfil  its  duties  and  nobly  bear  its  ills. 

Eileen. 


Beauty  has  heaven  and  earth  for  its  infinite 
temple,  and  all  mankind  for  its  worshippers. 
W'hat  wonder,  then,  when  we  fail  to  carve  hap- 
])iness  from  the  emerald  cliffs  of  hope,  that  we 
clasp  loveliness  to  our  bosom  instead  ? 


Xist  of  Donors  ®btaine&  at  tbe  iPropin* 
cial  art  Scbool. 

Miss  Bell,  New  York  City — Certificates  for 
Freehand  Drawing,  Drawing  from  Flowers, 
Shading  from  Flat  Examples,  Shading  from  the 
Round. 

Miss  Loomis,  Lockport,  N.  Y. — Certificates  for 
Shading  from  the  Round,  Memory  or  Blackboard 
Drawing,  Freehand  Drawing,  Shading  from  Flat 
Examples. 

Miss  Aloysia  White,  New  York  City — Certi- 
ficates for  Industrial  Design,  Shading  from  the 
Rovmd,  Freehand  Drawing. 

Miss  Prudence  VanDepoele,  Lynn,  Mass.-Cer- 
tificates  for  Shading  from  the  Round,  Industrial 
Design,  Freehand  Drawing. 

Miss  Weter,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Certificates  for 
Freehand  Drawing,  Shading  from  the  Round, 
Industrial  Design,  Shading  from  Flat  Examples. 

Miss  Mary  Weter,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Certificates 
for  Freehand  Drawing,  Shading  from  the  Round. 

]\Iiss  Cottle,  New  York  City. — Certificates  for 
Freehand  Drawing,  Industrial  Design,  Model 
Drawing,  Shading  from  the  Round. 

]\Iiss  Mabel  Cottle,  New  York  City. — Certifi- 
cate for  Freehand  Drawing. 

Miss  Eileen  O'Connor,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
— Certificates  for  Freehand  Drawing,  Shading 
from  the  Round. 

Miss  Locke,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Certificate  for 
Shading  from  the  Round. 

Miss  Gertrude  iMadden,  Lockport,  N.  Y. — Cer- 
tificate for  Shading  from  the  Round. 

Miss  Babcock,  Utica,  N.  Y. — Certificate  for 
Shading  from  the  Round. 

Miss  Theresa  Goldsborough,  Baltimore.  Md. — 
Certificates  for  Freehand  Drawing,  Shading  from 
the  Round,  Industrial  Design. 
-     Miss  Frances  Reilly,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. — Cer- 
tificate for  Shading  from  the  Round. 

Miss  Jane  Gorman,  Hezleton,  Pa. — Certificate 
for  Shading  from  the  Round. 

Miss  Mary  Merle,  Chicago,  111. — Certificates 
for  Drawing  from  Flowers,  Shading  from  Flat 
Examples. 

Miss  Anna  Merle,  Chicago,  111. — Certificate  for 
Freehand  Drawing. 

Aliss  Harriet  Gaiser,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — 
Certificates  for  Industrial  Design,  Shading  from 
the  Round. 

Miss  Marv  Perrv,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Certifi- 
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cates  for  Freehand  Drawing,  Shading  from  the 
Round. 

Miss  Juhette  Gerin,  Auburn,  N.  Y. — Certifi- 
cate for  Shading  from  the  Round. 

Miss  Christina  Barrett,  Englewood,  N.  J. — 
Certificate  for  Shading  from  the  Round. 

Miss  N.  McCaul,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. — Certi- 
ficate for  Shading  from  the  Round. 

Miss  Francis,  West  Falls,  N.  Y. — Certificate 
fur  Freehand  Drawing. 

Miss  Le  Mesurier,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. — Certi- 
ficate for  Freehand  Drawing. 

Miss  Hennessey,  Lynn,  Mass. — Certificate  for 
Freehand  Drawing. 

Miss  Irene  Ducey,  New  York  City. — Certificate 
for  Freehand  Drawing. 

Miss  Jacobi,  Newaygo,  Mich. — Certificate  for 
Freehand  Drawing. 

Miss  Maloney,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Certificate  for 
Treehand  Drawing. 

Miss  Dean,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Certificates  for 
Freehand  Drawing,  Industrial  Design,  Shading 
from  the  Rormd. 


Blociition  IRecital. 

^V'ni  E  certainly  owe  the  department  of  elo- 
^\^%  cution  a  standing  vote  of  thanks,  for 
every  little  while,  it  rises  to  a  most  delightful 
height,  and  gives  us  an  evening  of  recitations 
which — though  we  are  continually  reminded  of 
the  high  standard  of  its  mark — always  proves  a 
surprise;  and  for  the  treat  of  Saturday  evening 
we  make  our  most  cordial  acknowledgments. 

Gertrude  Madden  told  us  in  her  own  dry  way, 
of  a  mysterious  goose,  which  possessed  only  one 
leg,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Uncle  Chad  had 
dished  the  fowl,  and,  because  of  an  inherited  ap- 
petite, could  not  resist  sampling  the  bird  before 
placing  it  upon  the  table.  When  called  to  account 
for  the  missing  member  by  his  indulgent  master, 
Chad  got  the  best  of  the  argument,  much  to  the 
delight  of  Marsa  John's  guests.  Gertrude  always 
brings  out  the  point  of  her  selection,  and  when  it 
is  a  funny  point,  brings  it  out  with  such  a  relish, 
that,  her  audience  feels  it,  but  shares  in  Ger- 
trude's joke. 

Jennie  Gorman  surprised  us  all  by  showing  us 
"How  Girls  Study,"  with  such  truthfulness,  that 
we  did  not  quite  know  whether  to  shake  the  finger 
of  shame  at  her  for  studying  in  such  an  irrespon- 
sible way,  or  to  squirm  in  our  seats  at  the  sugges- 


tion of  personality  in  her  most  faithful  picture. 
Just  let  us  remind  you.  Miss  Jennie,  that  it  is  un- 
kind to  twit  on  facts  and  tell  tales  out  of  school, 
and  worse  still — to  the  teachers. 

Maud  Merle  told  us  a  thrilling  little  story  of 
one  "Tim,"  who  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  greased 
pole,  but  would  have  failed  had  it  not  been  for  the 
timely  aid  and  encouragement  of  his  ragged  little 
chum.  Maud  told  her  story  with  vigor  and  clear- 
ness, and  received  the  cordial  applause  she  de- 
served. 

Florence  Francis  then  came  quietly  forward 
and  took  us  on  a  flying  trip  over  the  whole  Euro- 
pean continent,  in  about  five  minutes,  in  true 
American  fashion.  Florence  possesses  an  excep- 
tionally good  voice,  and  though  this  is  her  first 
appearance,  we  shall  anticipate  great  things  be- 
cause of  the  promise  of  her  maiden  effort. 

One  of  the  choicest  bits  on  the  programme  was 
the  story  of  the  "Theatre  Hat,"  given  by  Helen 
Williams.  Helen  has  a  quaint  little  way  of  her 
own  that  touches  every  point  in  her  selection  with 
a  suggestiveness  that  is  delightful.  In  this  day  of 
realistic:  art,  it  is  a  relief  to  find  an  elocutionist 
whose  art  suggests  but  does  not  attempt  to  realize. 

The  most  pretentious  number  of  the  evening 
was  two  scenes  taken  from  Macbeth,  and  given 
by  Neva  Loomis  and  Edna  Webb.  When  these 
scenes  were  announced  it  flashed  through  most  of 
our  minds  that  the  girls'  ambition  had  "o'erleaped 
itself,"  but  we  mentally  apologized  for  that 
thought  before  they  had  uttered  many  words. 
Both  showed  a  grasp  of  the  mighty  thoughts  of 
the  great  master  that  was  surprising  in  girls  of 
their  age  and  experience,  and  they  not  only  had 
absorbed  those  thoughts  into  their  own  mentality, 
but  were  able  to  express  them  with  such  truth 
that  our  less  capable  minds  could  not  but  receive 
their  impressions. 

Last  upon  this  up-to-date  and  varied  pro- 
gramme came  Berenice  Golden.  We  always  ex- 
pect a  treat  from  Berenice,  and  she  never  fails  us. 
This  time  she  gave  a  negro-dialect  story — a  love 
story — are  you  shocked  ?  A  love  story  in  a  con- 
vent! Yes,  indeed,  and  of  no  less  a  personage 
than  Jessekiah  Brown,  whose  sorry  plight  elicited 
peals  of  laughter  from  the  audience.  Berenice  is 
such  a  dainty  bit  of  femininity  that  the  most  fas- 
tidious could  not  find  fault  with  anything  she 
might  do.  However,  this  love  story  was  not  even 
sentimental,  it  was  simply  funny,  and  Berenice 
brought  all  of  its  fun  ont  for  our  benefit.    We  al- 
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ways  feel  especially  grateful  for  a  good  laugh,  for 
life — even  a  school  girl's  life — is  serious  enough, 
and  certainly  humor  has  a  beautiful  mission  of  its 
own — the  cheering  of  heavy  hearts. 

The  performers  looked  charming  in  their  dainty 
white  gowns,  and  as  we  are  not  to  have  our  usual 
public  concert  this  year,  we  were  all  the  more  ap- 
preciative of  this  ''full  dress"  recital.  The  depart- 
ment of  elocution  gives  us  many  entertainments 
during  the  year,  and  teaches  us  many  a  lesson  in 
such  a  delightful  way  that  we  never  realize  we  are 
being  taught,  w'e  only  know  that  certain  good  and 
beautiful  thoughts  have  been  planted  in  our 
hearts  so  successfully  that  we  realize  their  pres- 
ence as  we  recognize  the  fruits  they  bear. 

The  instrumental  numbers  added  not  a  little  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  evening's  performance,  giving 
us  a  foretaste  of  a  longer  musical  programme  in 
the  near  future.     '  Sadie  Bell. 


programme. 

Piano  Transcription — "Les  Rameaux". .  Faure-Leybach 

Kathryn  Smith. 

''Uncle  Chad's  Argument"  . .  .Francis  Hopkinson  Smith 

Gertrude  Madden. 

'  'How  Girls  Study" B.  Macdonald 

Jennie  Gorman. 

"Kammenoi — Ostrow" .Rubenstein 

Bride  McHale. 

"Tim" M.  Lambert 

Maud  Merle. 

"Doing  Europe" Carlton 

Florence  Francis. 

"The  Theatre  Hat' ' Carolyn  Wells 

Helen  Williams. 

Mazurka,  Op.  33 Chopin 

Gertrude  Hefferan. 

"Macbeth,"  Act  I,  Scenes  V,  VII Shakespeare 

Macbeth,  Neva  Loomis. 
Lady  Macbeth,  Edna  Webb. 

''Jessekiah  Brown's  Wooing".  .Ruth  McHenery  Stuart 

Paschal  Antiphon Marzo 

Choral  Class. 


/Bbt^summer  /Bbusicale. 

Piano  Duett Moskowski 

Sadie  Bell,  Mary  McHale. 

"VillaneUa" Raff 

Edna  Webb. 


Recitation — Scene  from  "Dombey  and  Son" Dickens 

Berenice  Golden. 

Valse Chopin 

Bride  McHale. 

Vocal  Duett — "II  Trovatore" Verdi 

Gertrude  Hefferan,  Esther  Durgin. 

"Ricordati" Gottschalk 

Mary  McHale. 

"Macbeth,"  Act  I,  Scenes  V,  VII Shakespeare 

Macbeth,  Neva  Loomis. 
Lady  Macbeth,  Edna  Webb. 

"Serenade" Ohaminade 

Kathryn  Smith. 

Song — "The  Rosary" Nevin 

Esther  Durgin. 

Fantasie  in  C  Minor Mozai  t 

Gertrude  Hefferan. 

Hymn  to  the  Sacred  Heart  

Choral  Class. 


(3ra&uating  Ibonors. 

/TIRADUATING  honors  conferred,  at  the 
\^  completion  of  their  Academic  Course,  on 
Miss  McCann,  Miss  IMabel  O'Brien,  Miss  Kath- 
ryn Smith,  Miss  Edna  Webb  and  Miss  Margaret 
Day. 

Medal  for  Church  History,  most  graciously 
presented  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  ob- 
tained by  Miss  Kathryn  Smith. 

Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine,  obtained  by  Miss 
Jane  Gorman. 

The  Thurston  Aledal  for  English  Prose  Com- 
position, presented  by  Mr.  B.  Thurston,  obtained 
by  Miss  Day. 

Gold  ]\Iedal  for  Mathematics,  obtained  by  Miss 
O'Brien. 

Gold  Medal  for  English  Literature,  obtained 
bv  Miss  McCann;  Honorable  Mention,  Miss 
Webb. 

Diplomas  for  Stenography,  obtained  by  Miss 
McHale  and  Miss  B.  McHale. 

Special  Prizes  for  Elocution,  awarded  to  ^liss 
Golden  and  Miss  Webb. 

Silver  Medal  awarded  to  Miss  Hefferan  for 
Piano,  Theory  and  History  of  Music. 

Honors  in  fifth  class  Instrumental  Music,  ob- 
tained by  Miss  B.  McHale ;  in  fourth  class.  Miss 
Mary  Merle ;  in  div.  fourth.  Miss  Lucille  Mc- 
Guire  ;   in  third.  Miss  Edith  Cottle. 

Special  Prize  for  Fidelity  to  School  Rules, 
awarded  to  Miss  Bell  . 

Prize  for  Ladylike  Deportment,  equally  merited 
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by  Miss  Golden  and  Miss  Hennessey,  obtained  by 
Miss  Hennessey. 

Prize  for  Amiability,  by  vote  of  Teachers  and 
Companions,  equally  merited  by  Miss  A.  Merle 
and  Miss  Petry,  obtained  by  Miss  A.  Merle. 

Prize  for  Prompt  Return  after  holidays,  equal- 
ly merited  by  Miss  Murray,  Miss  L.  McGuire, 
Miss  Mary  Merle,  Miss  Maud  Merle,  Miss  Gerin, 
Miss  C.  Barrett,  Miss  G.  Madden,  Miss  Golden, 
obtained  by  Miss  Murray. 

Prize  for  Order  and  Personal  Neatness  award- 
ed to  Miss  Prudence  Van  Depoele. 

Junior  Department. 

Silver  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine,  equally 
merited  by  V.  Altenburg,  B.  Drago,  E.  Garneau, 
K.  O'Leary,  M.  Maloney,  L.  Bampfield,  A. 
Geiger,  obtained  by  Veronica  Altenburg. 

Prize  for  Fidelity  to  School  Rules,  merited  by 
M.  Maloney,  K.  O'Leary,  K.  Kyle,  H.  Geiser,  F. 
Le  Mesurier,  A.  Geiger,  obtained  by  Maud  Ma- 
loney. 

Prize  for  Amiability,  awarded  to  Edith  Gar- 
neau. 

Prize  for  Ladylike  Deportment,  equally  merited 
by  B.  Drago,  M.  Cottle,  K.  O'Leary,  K.  Kyle,  F. 
Le  Mesurier,  obtained  by  Kathleen  O'Leary. 

Silver  Medal  for  Order  and  Personal  Neatness, 
presented  by  Mrs.  Altenburg,  equally  merited  by 
A.  Geiger,  V.  Altenburg,  H.  Gaiser,  M.  Maloney, 
E.  Garneau,  ^I.  Cottle,  K.  O'Leary,  R.  Merle,  B. 
Drago,  L.  Bampfield,  obtained  by  Rosina  Merle. 

Prize  for  Prompt  Return  after  holidays,  equal- 
ly merited  by  R.  Merle,  C.  Merle,  S.  Talbot,  H. 
Gaiser,  A.  Geiger,  E.  Maloney,  M.  Cottle,  ob- 
tained by  Edna  Maloney. 

Prize  for  Plain  Sewing,  equally  merited  by  E. 
Garneau,  M.  Maloney,  V.  Altenburg,  K.  O'Leary, 
obtained  by  Edith  Garneau. 

Prize  for  Penmanship  awarded  to  Bessie 
Drago. 


Scbool  dbrontcle. 

May  1st — The  ancient  Celts  called,  the  ]\Iay  fes- 
tival Beltane,  in  honor  of  the  fresh  awakening  of 
the  earth  to  life  and  beauty,  and  kindled  fires  on 
the  hilltops  at  night  to  welcome  back  the  sun. 
And,  on  the  tower  roof  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, the  white-robed  choristers  usher  in  the  May, 
at  sunrise,  with  a  Latin  hymn  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
sung  with  faces  turned  to  the  east,  and  with  all 


the  beauty  and  vigor  of  the  blossom  month  in 
their  clear  young  voices ;  but,  has  any  nation  yet 
presented,  on  this  memorable  day,  such  a  glorious 
spectacle  as  ours,  this  morning,  with  its  Pan- 
American  gates  thrown  open  to  expectant  throngs 
whilst  four  thousand  flags  are  simultaneously  un- 
furled? What  more  beautifully  impressive  than 
to-day's  flight  of  five  thousand  carrier  pigeons, 
each  with  its  message  of  greeting,  to  the  four  cor-  • 
ners  of  the  globe  !  Even  the  less  fortunate,  whom 
circumstances  prevent  from  being  present,  share 
in  the  enthusiasm  and  patriotic  pride  of  the  eye- 
witnesses. Indeed,  several  of  Uncle  Sam's  fair 
daughters,  in  our  midst,  have  been  in  such  a 
hilarious  state  of  felicity  that  they  are  now  sym- 
pathetically sharing  their  joy  with  their  reticent 
friend  and  consoler — The  Clock.  But  who  would 
not  gladly  be  a  martyr  to  such  a  cause  ?  Notwith- 
standing the  distance,  we  are  so  situated,  that,  af- 
ter night  falls,  the  electrical  illumination  of  the 
Pan-American  buildings  is  distinctly  visible  from 
our  balconies  and  cupola.  All  this  week  their  ra- 
diance has  allured  our  thoughts  and  attention. 
The  lofty  Tower,  with  its  thirty  thousand  incan- 
descent lights,  is  the  centre  attraction,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  many  brilliant  buildings,  which 
so  picturesquely  display  the  wonderful  powers  of 
electricity.  With  admiration  we  gaze  at  this  ar- 
tistic exhibition  on  the  canvas  of  the  dark  sky, 
and  our  only  regret  is  that  everyone  may  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  view  the  Rainbow  City. 

May  loth — Reverend  Mother  Ignatia,  Loretto 
Abbey,  Toronto,  pays  us  one  of  her  angel  visits, 
on  her  return  from  Chicago.  We  regret  that  she 
cannot  prolong  her  stay  with  her  children  at  the 
Falls,  who  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  sunshine  of 
her  presence. 

May  19th — A  most  interesting  letter  from  Miss 
Marmion,  Staff  Medallist,  '98,  is  read  at  the 
weekly  meeting  of  editors.  Miss  Marmion  is  at 
present  in  Paris,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
distance  and  her  long  separation,  she  is  loyal  as 
ever  to  her  Alma  Mater  and  sister-editors.  We 
rejoice  to  find  that  she  still  retains  her  charming 
naivete  and  keen  appreciation  of  humor.  From 
her  graphi^  account  we  judge  that  she  indulged 
in  her  old  foible  during  those  long  days  of  ocean 
voyage.  Would  that  I  might  quote  from  her 
epistle,  but  staff  secrets  are  as  profound  as  Cabi- 
ent  ones.  Although  woman's  fidelity  in  such  mat- 
ters is  somewhat  doubted.  Rainbow  Maidens — 
remarkable  for  their  reticence — are  an  exception. 


(By  permission  from  the  Illustrated  Buffalo  Express. 
Copyright,  1901,  by  Geo.  E.  Matthews  &  Co.) 


MOUNTED      STANDARD      BEARER.— By   Karl  Bitter. 

Figure  Over  Triumphal  Bridge,  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition. 


(Photograph  copyrighted,  1901,  by  C.  D.  Arnold.) 

CANADA  BUILDING  AT  PAN-AMERICAN    EXPOSITION. 
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May  25th — Mrs.  D.  Hardin,  Chicago,  and  her 
daughter,  Josephine,  Staff  Medalhst,  '99,  arrive 
by  the  morning  train,  en  route  for  the  great  me- 
tropohs,  where  they  will  remain  till  Wednesday, 
twenty-ninth,  when  they  sail  for  Europe.  Jose- 
phine displays  her  old  love  for  Loretto  in  availing 
herself  of  this  opportunity  to  spend  a  few  hours 
at  the  Falls  with  her  teachers  and  former  com- 
panions, who  vie  with  each  other  in  giving  her  a 
most  cordial  welcome. 

]\Irs.  Hardin  and  her  daughter  anticipate,  dur- 
ing their  sojourn  in  the  "'old  land,"  much  pleasure 
in  visiting  all  the  European  Lorettos,  even  the 
most  recent  foundations  on  the  Via  Nazionale 
and  \'ia  Venti  Settembre,  in  Rome. 

June  1st — The  sweet  fragrance  of  American 
Beauties,  artistically  arranged  in  a  large  jar- 
diniere, fills  the  sanctum  this  evening.  American 
beauties — of  all  types — are  apt  to  arouse  curiosity, 
a  thing  safer  dormant  than  otherwise,  however, 
in  this  case,  it  proves  itself  harmless  and,  to  a 
great  degree,  most  profitable,  as  we  learn  that 
these  beautiful  flowers  are  the  gift  of  Juanita  Mil- 
ler, daughter  of  Joaquin  Miller.  A  student  for 
some  years  at  Loretto,  the  enjoyment  of  her  visit 
was  mutual.  Miss  Miller  has  been  wooing  the 
Muses,  and  evidently  inherits  her  father's  talent. 
For  the  quatrains  from  her  pen,  which  appear' in 
our  columns,  the  staff  begs  to  return  thanks. 

June  6th — Unique  celebration  of  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  convent — 
the  students  give  the  teachers  a  holiday  and  as- 
sume all  responsibilities.  The  picturesque  army 
of  workers  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  Old  Mas- 
ters. What  wonders  are  accomplished  in  the  cul- 
inary and  different  domestic  departments  by  the 
youthful  figures  almost  lost  in  the  great  folds  of 
colored  aprons,  their  dimpled  arms  bared  to  the 
elbow !  How  gracefully  each  maiden  performs 
her  allotted  task !  Not  a  speck  of  dust  is  any- 
where visible,  and  as  for  the  refectory  tables,  they 
are  dazzling  in  their  polished  effect. 

Would  that  we  might  lift  the  veil  of  ten  years 
hence  and  view  the  glories  of  the  Golden  Jubilee! 
Shall  we  then  see  the  noble  pile,  enthroned  above 
the  mighty  cataract,  completed,  and  rising  above 
it  all.  the  cross-surmounted  dome  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  ?  It  remains  for  Loret- 
to's  children  and  friends  to  help  towards  the  re- 
alization of  this  cherished  hope  and  dearest  wash. 

June  19th — The  social  function  of  the  year — 


the  Rainbow  Tea — at  which  St.  Catharine's  Lit- 
erary Club  entertains  the  graduates.  The  pris- 
matic colors  of  the  rainbow  decorate  one  end  of 
the  banquet  room,  the  club  colors — sapphire  blue 
and  gold — are  twined  above  the  chair  of  the 
hostess,  at  the  other.  On  her  right  and  on  her 
left  are  seated  the  guests  of  honor — Julia  ISIc- 
Cann,  Mabel  O'Brien,  Kathryn  Smith,  Edna 
Webb  and  Margaret  Day.  The  floral  decorations 
and  favors  are  roses  and  carnations,  the  gift  of 
the  florist — Mr.  J.  Dobbie,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
Miss  Delphine  Perrin,  assisted  by  Gertrude  Hef- 
feran,  passes  the  tea. 

Formalities  over,  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening 
begins.  \'arious  amusing  happenings  of  the  year 
are  recalled  even  at  the  expense  of  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  practical  jokes,  who  enjoy  them 
as  heartily  as  if  the  laugh  were  not  occasionally 
against  themselves. 

Time  flies  on  rosy  wings,  and  almost  before  we 
are  aware  of  it,  the  Curfew  sounds,  not,  how- 
ever, before  mutual  pleasure  has  been  expressed, 
mingled,  on  the  pqrt  of  the  entertained,  with  a 
minor  note  of  sadness  that  is  in  the  air  of  the 
morrow's  farewell. 

June  20th — Graduating  Exercises.  Referring 
to  the  event,  the  Niagara  Falls  Daily  Record  re- 
marks :  The  summer  closing  of  this  grand  and 
sacred  hall  of  learning  was  commemorated  in  a 
manner  stately,  artistic,  and  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  lofty  traditions  w^hich  cluster  'round  the 
noble  edifice.  The  exercises  were  of  a  most  en- 
joyable character,  from  an  artistic  and  literary 
point  of  view,  and  in  excellence  alone  can  the 
verdict  of  approval  be  framed  in  passing  judg- 
ment upon  the  programme,  so  tastefully  prepared 
and  so  exquisitely  well  rendered. 

In  the  assembly  hall,  upon  the  platform,  the 
pupils  were  arranged  in  an  orchestral  grouping  of 
snowy  white,  terrace  upon  terrace  of  innocent 
girlhood,  of  radiant  face  and  modest  mien.  They 
truly  made  an  angelic  study,  with  veritable 
cherubims,  for  wings,  on  both  sides  of  the  plat- 
form, where  the  little  ones  of  tender  years  w'ere 
arranged — and  all  in  white,  emblematic  of  purity. 

In  very  truth,  'tis  scant  justice  this  weak  pen 
can  give  to  that  choral  flood  of  melody  divine, 
or  to  the  recitative  and  instrumental  numbers  of 
the  programme.  The  sweetly-blending  voices  of 
the  Choral  Class,  in  the  opening  piece,  were  true 
in  rhythm  and  balance  and  of  free  and  perfectly 
"atural   intonation — a  concert  pure  and  simple. 
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On  through  the  programme  the  delighted  Hsten- 
ers  were  carried  with  varying  emotions.  One 
could  not  but  mark  the  perfectly  free  and  natural 
grace  of  these  girl-artists,  whether  in  instrumental 
or  vocal  effort,  the  finished  touch  was  evident. 
Perhaps,  in  passing,  we  might  linger  a  moment 
with  Miss  Berenice  Golden,  whose  recitation, 
"Our  Guide  in  Genoa  and  Rome,"  from  "The  In- 
nocents Abroad,"  would  make  one  smile  even 
through  tears.  All  the  quaint  drollery  of  the  fa- 
mous author  was  faithfully  portrayed  in  the 
mimicry  of  America's  profound  ignorance  of  her 
discoverer.  And  "Lest  we  forget" — the  violin  solo 
by  Miss  Burns,  as  also  the  piano  and  vocal  solos 
by  Miss  Hefferan  and  Miss- Esther  Durgin,  and 
the  scene  from  Macbeth,  so  cleverly  put  on  by 
Miss  Webb  and  Miss  Loomis,  were  well  worthy 
of  the  rapturous  applause  given. 

Until  the  last  thrilling  note  of  that  sweetest  of 
all  souls'  desire — "Ave  Maria  Loreto" — the  inter- 
est of  each  listener  was  held,  irresistibly  drawn 
to  the  invocation  of  our  Mother  in  heaven. 

Sweet  music  it  was — for  at  least  one — but  far 
more  tender,  more  thrilling  it  must  have  been  to 
the  hearts  of  those  who  were  there  as  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  dear  ones  whose  prayer  was  this 
sacred  song,  "Hail !  Mary." 

At  the  close.  Rev.  Dionysius  Best,  O.  C.  C., 
Prior  of  the  Carmelite  Monastery,  Falls  View,  ad- 
dressed a  few  words — good  words — to  the  Class. 
He  referred  to  the  diligence  of  the  pupils,  their 
proficiency  in  music,  singing,  and  elocution,  show- 
ing the  goodness  of  hard  work  well  applied,  and 
the  Christian  lessons  taught,  and,  in  closing,  the 
kindly  tribute  he  paid  to  the  religious  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Mary  must  have  found  a  responsive 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  present. 

Very  Rev.  P.  H.  McHale,  C.  M.,  President  of 
Niagara  University,  also  paid  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  gentle  religious  ladies,  in  the  light  of  their 
good  work  just  shown.  He  likened  the  lives  of 
the  Class,  very  prettily,  to  that  of  a  flower  whose 
fragrance  we  had  been  inhaling;  and,  in  touch- 
ing j<indness,  begged  of  them  in  leaving  "to  throw 
a  lingering  look  back  at  their  convent  home,  the 
scene  where  Niagara's  torrents  thrill  and  the 
home  of  the  ideal  of  'Ave  Maria,'  whose  influence 
for  good  on  their  lives  is  eternal." 

Berenice  Golden. 


Genius  begins  great  works  ;  labor  alone  finishes 
them. — Joubert. 


Surface  manners  are  like  cut  flowers  stuck  in  a 
shallow  glass  with  just  enough  water  to  keep 
them  fresh  an  hour  or  so ;  but  the  courtesy  that 
has  its  growth  in  the  heart  is  like  the  rosebush  in 
the  garden,  that  no  inclement  season  can  kill,  and 
no  dark  day  force  to  forego  the  unfolding  of  a 
bud. 

True  living  and  real  achieving  can  never  be 
anything  but  earnest  work,  but  it  may  be  very  far 
removed  from  unpleasantness.  The  work  which 
one  loves,  and  which  is  born  hers,  though  it  may 
be  hard  and  strenuous,  is  truly  the  most  satisfying 
thing  which  will  ever  come  to  her.  Look  the 
whole  world  over ;  those  who  have  chosen  the  ca- 
reers which  have  chosen  them  will  bear  testimony- 
to  the  truth.  And  if  you  watch  other  lives  you 
will  learn,  as  every  careful  observer  must,  that 
one  bears  far  less  hardship  in  living  the  life  of  ef- 
fective accomplishment  than  in  trailing  out  a  care- 
less existence,  which  leads  to  no  desirable  goal. 

Blessed  are  the  amiable,  for  it  is  they  who  oil 
the  wheels  of  life  and  make  things  go  smoothly 
for  their  less  fortunate  neighbors.  Amiability  is 
a  gift  in  itself,  precious  to  the  possessor  and  to  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  her.  It  acts  both  ways, 
helping  other  people  to  bear  their  crosses,  and 
bringing  friends  and  all  manner  of  good  fortune 
to  the  one  from  whom  it  radiates.  She  strews 
pathways  with  flowers  for  other  people,  and,  in 
turn,  her  own  pathway  is  scattered  with  roses,  for 
the  amiable  woman  is  one  for  whom  all  people  de- 
light to  "do  things."  Her  gift  of  amiability  gilds 
her  whole  self  and  makes  her  a  thing  of  beauty 
where  real  physical  beauty  would  pall,  intellect 
would  weary,  and  fascination  would  be  a  bore. 

The  good  fortune  of  the  American  girl  doubt- 
less leads  to  her  want  of  polite  manners.  Accus- 
tomed to  having  her  own  way,  devoid  of  defer- 
ence and  respect  for  her  parents,  or  for  any  one 
else,  not  sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  others,  be- 
cause she  has  not  been  trained  to  observe  them, 
the  American  girl  goes  on  her  way  rejoicing  and 
does  not  realize  the  careless  selfishness  of  her  at- 
titude until  she  finds  herself,  perhaps,  with  very 
few  friends  and  no  admirers.  There  are  two 
characteristics  which  contribute  largely  to  the  de- 
velopment of  bad  manners.  The  first  is  just  plain, 
common,  everyday  selfishness,  a  vice  shared  in  by 
the  whole  human  race.  The  other  finds  in  our 
country  its  peculiar  and  especial  home : — i  mean 
irreverence. 


i 
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IDistt  of  Ubeir  IRoi^al  Ibiobnesses  Ube 

Dufte  an^  Ducbess  of  Gornvvall  ant) 

l^orh,  ©ctober  Ubirtecntb. 

♦fT  N  all  the  glow  of  its  unique  splendor  of  gor- 
II  geous  autumnal  glory,  when  every  tree 
and  shrub  flung  out  a  banner  of  brilliant  color- 
ing, Niagara  loyally  welcomed  her  Royal  guests, 
and  Loretto's  portals  opened  wide  to  receive  the 
heir  apparent  to  England's  throne,  his  charming 
consort,  and  accompanving  suite,  including 
Capt.  H.  S.  H.  Prince  Alexander  of  Teck,  K.  C. 
V.  O.,  D.  S.  O. ;  His  Excellency  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  Her  Excellency  The  Coun- 
tess of  Minto,  Lady  Mary  Lygon,  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Derek  Keppel,  Lord  Wenlock,  G.  C.  S.  L, 
G.  C.  L  E. ;  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Arthur  Bigge,  G.  C. 
V.  O.,  K.  C.  B.,  C.  M.  G. ;  Commander  Sir 
Charles  Gust,  R.  N.,  M.  V.  O. ;  The  Hon.  Derek 
Keppel,  M.  V.  O. ;  Sir  John  Anderson,  K.  C.  M. 
G. ;  Sir  Donald  Wallace,  K.  C.  L  E. ;  Commander 

B.  Godfrey  Faussett,  R.  N.,  A.  D.  C. ;  Major  J. 
H.  Bor,  C.  M.  G.,  A.  D.  C. ;  Viscount  Crichton, 

D.  S.  O.,  A.  D.  C. ;  The  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  M. 
V.  O.,  RovaV  Horse  Guards,  A.  D.  C. ;  Chevalier 

E.  de  Martino,  M.  V.  O. ;  A.  Manby,  M.  D. ; 
Major  S.  J.  A.  Denison,  C.  M.  G.,  A.  D.  C. ;  Mr. 
Sydney  Hall ;  Major  F.  S.  Maude,  Mrs.  Maude, 
Miss  Alice  Grenfell,  Capt.  H.  Graham,  Capt.  A. 

C.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Guise. 

Sunday  broke  bright  and  clear — an  ideal  Cana- 
dian autumn  day.  Golden  brown,  purple  and 
red  were  tinging  the  green  leaves  of  the  maple, 
and  never,  perhaps,  was  interior  decoration  more 
in  harmony  with  nature's  beauteous  charms. 
From  tower  and  balcony  proudly  floated  the  Eng- 
lish flag  beside  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  for,  al- 
though on  Canadian  soil,  American  students  pre- 
dominated in  the  assembly,  and  courteously 
joined  in  the  greeting  given  to  our  illustrious 
guests. 


The  picture  presented  to  the  Royal  party  on 
their  entrance  must  have  been  a  very  lovely  one — 
tier  upon  tier  of  pupils  gowned  in  spotless  white, 
the  only  suggestion  of  color  being  a  bright-tint- 
ed maple  leaf — fit  setting  for  the  fair  white  rose 
that  each  one  wore. 

After  the  presentation  of  Rev.  A'lother  Ignatia 
and  Communty  to  Their  Royal  Highnesses,  by 
His  (irace  the  Archbishop  of  Toronto,  three 
young  ladies — Frances  Le  Mesurier,  daughter  of 
Mr.  G.  G.  Le  Mesurier,  Imperial  Bank,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont. ;  Prudence  Van  Depoele,  daughter  of 
the  late  J.  C.  Van  Depoele,  the  noted  inventor 
and  electrician,  Lynn,  Mass. ;  and  Eileen  O'Con- 
nor, daughter  of  Judge  O'Connor,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Ont. — bearing  bouquets  of  white  roses, 
edged  with  maple  leaves,  and  a  portfolio  of  views 
of  the  convent  and  its  superb  surroundings,  ad- 
vanced toward  the  Duchess  and  gracefully  offered 
their  floral  tributes,  whilst  "God  Save  The  King," 
to  the  magnificent  orchestration  of  Weber's  Ju- 
bilee Overture,  arranged  for  piano  and  violins, 
burst  from  the  elevation  of  clear,  sweet,  young 
voices  and  resounded  through  the  spacious  cor- 
ridors. The  Royal  party  then  proceeded  to  the 
galleries  overlooking  the  Cataract,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  telescope  and  field  glass  were  enabled  to 
view  the  country  and  opposite  Republic,  to  the 
distance  of  several  miles. 

Then  luncheon  was  served,  after  which  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  and  suite  proceeded  to  the  cu- 
pola, a  height  of  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  historic,  foam-crested  river,  spanned  by 
the  gorgeous  arches  which  the  changing  rain- 
bows make.  The  sight  was  entrancing.  Delight 
and  awe  were  depicted  on  every  face  at  the  sub- 
limity of  the  scene — the  fascination  of  its  won- 
derful beauty,  of  which  the  universe  does  not 
afford  a  parallel.  Descending,  the  attention  of 
the  Royal  party  was  attracted  by  the  sweet  strains 
of  "Ave  Maria  Loretto,"  the  convent  song,  a  sec- 
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ond  rendition  of  which  was  given,  at  the  request 
of  the  Duke,  on  reaching  the  hall,  where  he,  the 
Duchess,  and  party,  stood  until  its  conclusion. 
His  Royal  Highness  then  granted  a  holiday — 
and  a  royal  one  it  is  that  we  are  enjoying  to-day. 

As  our  Royal  guests  departed,  we  waved  our 
adieux  with  emblematic  bannerets  and  flags  from 
the  lower  verandahs,  the  echoes  of  "God  Save 
The  King"  reaching  them  as  they  treaded  their 
way  through  the  woodland  path  that  led  to  the 
riverside,  where  carriages  awaited  them. 

Two  beautiful  engravings  of  Their  Royal  High- 
nesses, with  autograph  signatures,  now  adorn 
our  walls,  a  treasured  souvenir  received  from 
them  on  the  morrow  of  their  visit. 

In  Loretto's  casket  of  jewelled  memories  none 
will  shine  in  after  years  with  purer  ray  or  more 
undimmed  lustre  than  the  Royal  visit  of  this  day. 

Eileen  O'Connor. 


•ffslaub  IReveries* 

''Isle  of  the  Lonj^  Ago . ' ' 

"September  strews  the  woodland  o'er 

With  many  a  brilliant  color, 
The  world  is  brighter  than  before, 

Why  should  our  hearts  be  duller? 
Sorrow,  and  the  scarlet  leaf ; 

Sad  thoughts,  and  sunny  weather ; 
— Ah,  me!  this  glory  and  this  grief 

Agree  not  well  together." 

♦fF  WONDER  who  felt,  and  was  compelled  to 
YL  write,  the  foregoing  sweet  lines !  They 
surely  were  written  many  and  many  a  year  ago — 
in  some  form — as  the  outpouring  of  the  youthful, 
sensitive  heart,  brought  into  close  communion 
with  Nature  on  her  deathbed. 

And  here  is  that  mystic  death-chamber! — my 
little  home-island  to  which  on  this  beautiful  day 
of  our  Indian  summer,  I  have  come  to  sigh  out 
my  year's  farewell. 

What  foretaste  of  death  it  must  have  been  for 
Eve  to  say  farewell  to  Eden !  That  was  Earth's 
first  autumn.  The  very  heart  of  sympathetic 
Nature  was  sickened:  but  for  Mother  Eve's  sweet 
sake  the  paling  leaves  simulated  sunshine,  and 
their  blood-red  myriads  flaunted  a  beauty  and  a 
glory  stolen  from  the  upper  Paradise.  Unchang- 
ing in  their  hue  of  hope  were  the  evergreens,  to 
remind  the  stricken  one  of  that  second  Eve,  who 
should  turn  all  our  sorrow  into  joy. 


As  I  breathe  a  lingering  adieu  to  my  little,  wild 
Eden,  I  realize  the  truth  of  the  old  saying — 
"Those  who  love  look  near" :  and  I  find  that  the 
grasses,  so  yellow  and  brown  above,  are  still 
green  and  inviting  where  they  nestle  and  cling  to 
earth.  The  rock's  grey  barrenness  is  relieved  by 
the  softly  mantling  moss. 

Here  are  some  dandelions  in  bloom! — there, 
some  bewildered  golden-rod,  hoping  against  hope ! 
In  a  little  hollow  on  the  sunny  side,  is  a  belated 
strawberry  blossom. 

And  here  are  the  last  bluebells! — Ah,  how  I 
have  loved  and  guarded  their  wild,  rare  grace 
and  beauty!  Looking  far  away,  through  the 
hazy,  warm  atmosphere,  over  the  peaceful  waters 
of  this  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  other  happy  islands, 
I  feel  that  leave-takings  such  as  this  have  been 
known  in  other  times  and  to  other  mortals. 

Gone  with  the  past  summer  are  their  history 
and  the  faces  that  now  return  but  as  dream-faces 
to  remind  us  of  the  pathos  of  it  all. 

With  the  memories  of  last  summer  are  two 
faces  never  again  to  be  welcomed  to  this  little 
isle: — One  is  that  of  a  talented,  handsome,  am- 
bitious, young  Canadian — such  sons  are  the  boast 
of  this  Canada  of  ours — and  Mr.  H.  Langford 
Ayas  a  clever  lawyer,  an  eloquent  platform  speak- 
er, a  rising  politician,  a  Crown  Attorney,  and  the 
Sheriff  of  this  District.  With  a  pretty,  devoted 
wife,  a  surpassingly  beautiful  little  daughter,  and 
a  happy,  luxurious  home — what  more  could  be 
desired  ?  Alas  !  this  splendid  shaft  was  ruthlessly 
broken,  this  tower  of  strength  was  hurled  to  the 
ground, — and  by  whom?  Ah,  at  the  command 
of  One  who,  loving  as  mighty,  in  destroying  the 
work  of  His  own  hands,  will,  we  trust,  restore  it 
in  tenfold  greater  glory. 

The  second  dream-face  is  that  of  a  gentle  nun : 
the  little  iron  cross  above  her  grave  bears  this 
simple  inscription — "Pray  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  Mother  M.  Magdalen  Griffin,  F.  C.  J., 
who  died  April  30th,  IQOI." 

Mother  Magdalen,  who  taught  painting  at  St. 
Joseph's  Academy,  Rat  Portage,  was  one  of  a 
family  of  eminent  artists,  the  daughter  of  Doctor 
Daniel  Griffin,  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  and  a  niece 
of  the  celebrated  Irish  author,  Gerald  Griffin. 

When  returning  to  his  beloved  Ireland,  for  the 
last  time,  Gerald  Griffin's  death-notes  were : 
"And  now  I  bring  a  weary  thing, 

— A  withered  heart  to  thee, 
To  lay  me  down  upon  thy  breast. 
To  die  here  peacefully." 


H.  R.  H.  Victoria  May,  The  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York. 
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M.  M.  Magdalen  died  far  from  her  beautiful 
Ireland,  but  she  admired  greatly  this  charming 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  her  sweet  spirit  passed 
silently  away  at  the  Academy  on  Tunnel  Island, 

As  we  pause  beside  the  lonely  grave,  where 
reposes  this  true  daughter  of  "the  Isle  of  Saints," 
we  feel  that  her  mortal  presence  sanctifies  our 
cemetery. 

Idris. 


mbs  is  tt  XCbat  nop  3f rien&  an&  IT  Xooft 
jf ortb  on  OLife  so  Dariousls  ? 

'^^'HAT  is  a  significant  passage  in  the  letters 
^^  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  in  which 
he  refers,  as  quaintly  as  graphically,  to  the  hollow 
in  his  head  where  the  organ  of  hope  should  be. 
Since  we  are  "saved  by  hope,"  he  said,  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  without  any  natural  tendency 
to  it  or  capacity  for  it  had  been  more  crushing 
to  him  than  any  one  could  tell."  "But  how  deeply 
does  one  learn  by  this  very  misery  that  it  is  hope 
which  purifies,  hope  which  delivers !  How  is  one 
obliged  to  feel  the  force  of  the  words — 'The  God 
of  Hope'!  How  thoroughly  one  knows  that 
Satan  is  the  Spirit  of  Despair !"  True  the  hope- 
ful temperament  has  its  drawbacks  where  it  so 
predominates  as  to  be  the  conspicuous  attribute, 
as  in  political  dreamers  and  enthusiasts  of  all 
kinds,  is  seldom  accompanied  with  prudence,  and 
is.  therefore,  rarely  attended  with  worldly  suc- 
cess. 

Why  look  to  the  dark  side?  I  never  do.  As 
with  Shakespeare's  Hastings,  disposing  of  the 
misgivings  and  precautionary  hesitation  of  the 
Lord  Bardolph — 

But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt 
To  lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hope. 

But  my  Lord  Bardolph  declines  to  accept  that 

sangitine  argument  as  applicable  to  the  matter 

in   dispute;     for,    to  his  thinking,   the  present 

action 

Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring 

We  see  the  appearing  buds ;  which  to  prove  fruit 

Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant  as  despair 

That  frosts  will  bite  them. 

In  our  school  days  we  note  that  between  two 
students  of  equal  ability  and  ambition,  the  odds 
of  success  in  rivalry  are  always  in  favor  of  the 
one  least  sanguinely  confident  of  succeeding ;  and 
obviously,  for  this  reason :  that  she  who  distrusts 
the  security  of  chance  takes  more  pains  to  effect 


the  safety  which  results  from  labor.  But  to  be 
an  unhopeful  general  is  apt  to  be  a  bad  thing 
for  himself,  if  not  for  his  army.  It  is  one  thing, 
we  are  reminded,  to  be  the  braggadocio  of  hope, 
and  it  is  another  thing  to  be  the  craven  of  fear; 
and  a  good  general,  before  fighting  a  battle  in 
which  he  cannot  choose  his  ground,  makes  all 
the  provisions  in  his  power,  and  never  reveals 
to  his  soldiers  any  fear  of  the  issue.  It  was  the 
misfortune  of  Nikias — so  desirous  of  peace,  both 
for  the  sake  of  Athens  and  on  his  own  account — 
to  be  naturally  timid  and  prone  to  superstition, 
and  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  public  life 
he  seems  to  have  been  constantly  haunted  by  a 
secret  foreboding  of  some  calamitous  reverse. 
This  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  avert  the  catas- 
trophe of  Syracuse.  Of  Sir  John  Moore  it  has 
been  remarked,  by  those  who  admit  his  having 
to  confront  difficulties  under  which  any  but  the 
commander  of  marvellous  ability  and  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  resources  of  his  own  compre- 
hensive intellect  was  sure  to  sink,  that  the  victor 
of  Corunna  wanted,  in  fact,  that  perfect  undoubt- 
ing  trust  in  himself  in  every  adversity  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  greatest  commanders,  and 
belongs  to  the  highest  order  of  minds.  Hazlitt 
somewhere  sketches  the  sort  of  people  whose 
imaginations  from  their  want  of  spirit,  or  from 
habit,  cannot  rise  above  the  low  ground  of  their 
self-estimation,  cannot  reflect  the  bright  tints  of 
fancy,  flag  and  drop  into  despondency,  and  can 
neither  indulge  the  expectation  nor  employ  the 
means  of  success.  Even  where  it  is  within  their 
reach  they  dare  not  lay  hands  upon  it,  and  they 
shrink  from  unlooked-for  bursts  of  prosperity 
as  something  of  which  they  are  both  ashamed 
and  unworthy.  Others  are  as  changeable  as  the 
weather,  all-susceptible  to  skyey  influences, 
like  Fleming  in  Longfellow's  Hyperion,  on  that 
bright  day  at  Interlachen  which  made  him  feel 
as  if  he  could  take  the  great  world  in  his  arms 
and  kiss  it,  though  he  knew  the  gloomy  hours 
would  return  when  all  without  and  within  would 
be  dismal,  cold,  and  dark — a  susceptibility  that 
might  be  taught  a  lesson  from  Landor's  lines — 

The  wisest  of  us  all,  when  woe 
Darkens  our  narrow  path  below. 
Are  childish  to  the  last  degree, 
And  think  what  is  must  always  be. 
It  rains,  and  there  is  gloom  around. 
Slipp'ry  and  sodden  is  the  ground. 
And  slow  the  step;  within  our  sight 
Nothing  is  cheerful,  nothing  bright. 
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Meanwhile  the  sun  on  high,  altho' 
We  will  not  think  it  can  be  so, 
Is  shining  at  this  very  hour 
In  all  his  glory,  all  his  pow'r, 
And,  when  the  cloud  is  past  again, 
Will  dry  up  ev'ry  drop  of  r-ain, 

David  Hume  did  well  to  congratulate  himself  on 
having  ever  been  more  disposed  to  see  the  favor- 
able than  the  unfavorable  side  of  things — a  turn  of 
mind,  he  says,  which  it  is  "more  happy  to  possess, 
than  to  be  born  to  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  a 
year."  Even  during  his  last  wasting  illness  he 
never  suffered  a  moment's  abatement  of  his 
spirits,  and  retained  the  same  ardor  as  ever  in 
study,  and  the  same  gaiety  in  company.  Con- 
trast his  temperament  with  that  of  his  fellow- 
countryman,  historian,  essayist  and  philosopher, 
Thomas  Carlyle.  The  latter  contrasts  his  with 
his  friend  Edward  Irving's,  who,  in  life's  morn- 
ing march,  when  the  spirits  of  both  were  young 
and  the  world  was  all  before  them,  would  not 
hear  of  doubting  Thomas's  gloomy  prognostica- 
tions, and  called  it  all  nonsense  that  he  should 
never  get  out  of  those  "obstructions  and  impos- 
sibilities" of  his.  Poor  dyspeptic  Thomas  writes  : 
"Irving  and  other  friends  always  treated  the  'ill- 
health'  item  as  a  light  matter  which  would  soon 
vanish  from  the  account ;  but  I  had  a  presenti- 
ment that  it  would  stay  there,  and  be  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea  to  me  through  life,  as  it  has 
too  tragically  done,  and  will  do  to  the  end." 
Later,  in  his  Reminiscences,  we  read,  "My  life 
has  not  wanted  at  any  time  what  I  used  to  call 
'desperate  hope'  to  all  lengths ;  but  of  common 
'hoping,  hope'  it  has  had  but  little,  and  has  been 
shrouded  since  youthhood  in  continual  gloom  and 
grimness."  These  constitutional  contrasts  of 
close  friends  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  litera- 
ture and  life.  Take  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  for 
instance— the  latter  buoyant,  heedless,  sanguine, 
tolerant  of  evils  and  easily  pleased ;  if  easily  cast 
down,  rising  again  with  indomitable  good  humor, 
and  still  carried  forward  by  his  talent  at  hoping ; 
Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  melancholy  and  hy- 
pochondrical,  and  prone  to  apprehend  the  worst, 
yet  sternly  resolute  to  battle  with  and  conquer  it 
— making  his  way  doggedly  and  gloomily,  but 
with  a  noble  principle  of  self-reliance  and  a 
disregard  of  foreign  aid. 

All  too  truly  Cicero  described  himself  when, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Ligarius,  he  wrote:  "If 
any  man  be  timorous  in  great  and  dangerous 
events,  and  fearing  always  the  worst,  rather  than 


hoping  the  best,  I  am  he."  The  truth  of  the 
description  was  soon  after  accentuated  with  an 
unmistakably  acute  accent  when  the  loss  of  his 
daughter,  Tullia,  added  so  appreciably  to  his 
griefs — occurring,  as  it  did  in  what  Middleton 
calls  the  "most  comfortless  season  of  his  life,'^ 
and  affecting  him  as  it  did  with  all  that  grief  which 
the  greatest  calamity  could  imprint  on  a  temper 
naturally  timid  and  desponding.  Cowper  writes 
to  his  cousin.  Lady  Hesketh,  in  1788:  "I  have 
learned  in  the  school  of  adversity,  a  school  from 
which  I  have  no  expectation  that  I  shall  ever 
be  dismissed,  to  apprehend  the  worst,  and  have 
ever  found  it  the  only  course  in  which  I  can  in- 
dulge myself  without  the  least  danger  of  incur- 
ring a  disappointment."  This  kind  of  experience, 
he  tells  her,  continued  through  many  years,  had 
given  him  so  habitual  a  bias  to  the  gloomy  side 
of  everything  that  he  never  had  a  moment's 
ease  on  any  subject  to  which  he  was  not  indif- 
ferent. The  absence  of  hope  was  a  still  more 
strongly  marked  characteristic  in  Charlotte 
Bronte.  She  never  dared  to  allow  herself  to  look 
forward  with  hope ;  she  had  no  confidence  in 
the  future.  Mrs.  Gaskell  supposed,  on  hearing 
of  the  sorrowful  years  through  which  Charlotte 
had  passed,  that  it  had  been  this  pressure  of 
grief  which  had  crushed  all  buoyancy  of  expec- 
tation out  of  her.  But  an  inspection  of  her 
letters  in  early  life  sufficed  to  show  that  the 
despondent  disposition  was  constitutional ;  though 
perhaps  the  pang  of  losing  her  two  elder  sisters 
may  have  combined  with  a  permanent  state  of 
bodily  weakness  in  producing  her  hopelessness. 
Her  father  was  charged  with  considering  dis- 
trust of  others  a  part  of  that  knowledge  of  human 
nature  on  which  he  piqued  himself;  and  his 
precepts  to  this  effect,  combined  with  Charlotte's 
lack  of  hope,  made  her  always  fearful  of  loving 
too  much.  "I  hope  and  expect  little  in  this  world, 
and  am  thankful  that  I  do  not  despond  and  suf- 
fer-more," she  wrote  towards  the  end.  There 
is  a  passage  in  one  of  Dean  Swift's  letters  to 
Archbishop  King,  in  which  he  very  much  ap- 
plauds that  prelate's  "sanguine  temper."  But 
the  world,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  divided  into 
two  sects,  those  who  hope  the  best,  and  those 
who  fear  the  worst.  "Your  Grace  is  of  the 
former,  which  is  the  wiser,  the  nobler  and  more 
pious  principle,  and,  although  I  endeavor  to  avoid 
being  of  the  other,  yet  upon  this  article  I  have 
sometimes  strange  weaknesses."  Placid,  pleasant 
Jane   Taylor  may   seem   sadly  out  of  place   in 
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juxtaposition  with  Jonathan  Swift;  but,  because 
of  her  recognition  of  the  two  sects  of  whom  he 
speaks  and  her  characterization  of  them  in  gen- 
eral, we  may  find  room  for  her  here  and  with 
her  testimony  end. 

E'en  should  the  self-same  path  be  ours, 
Set  with  alternate  weeds  and  flow'rs, 
You,  from  its  entrance  to  its  close, 
Would  point  at  these,  and  I  at  those. 
In  gathering  clouds  that  o'er  us  form, 
I  greet  a  shade,  you  bode  a  storm — 
Still  choosing  to  expect  the  worst. 
Since  clouds  are  clouds,  and  often  burst. 
Yet  soon,  I  say,  they  pass,  and,  oh. 
How  cheering  is  the  faithful  bow ! 
Thus  argues  each ;  and  all  the  while 
You  weep — and  I  persist  to  smile. 

Irene  Ducey. 


Compiegne  an&  Hts  /IDemories. 

^^HE  chateau  of  Compiegne,  one  of  the  most 
^^  extensive  and  magnificent  structures  of  the 
kind  in  France,  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
forest,  surrounded  by  beautiful  park  land  and  well 
laid  out  grounds,  and  which  underwent  such  a 
thorough  renovation  for  the  reception  of  the  Czar 
and  Czarina,  on  the  occasion  of  their  recent  visit 
to  France,  is  famous  as  having  been  a  favorite 
residence  of  the  French  Kings  from  a  very  early 
period.  Though  large  and  pretentious,  it  is  rtot 
in  itself  a  picturesque  building,  being  of  the 
cold,  unornamental  classic  style  prevalent  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  from  which  the  existing 
chateau  dates,  but  its  gardens  are  beautiful,  and, 
in  the  neighborhood  is  the  celebrated  forest  of 
Compiegne,  which  covers  an  area  of  thirty 
thousand  acres — including  the  site  of  the  camp 
constructed  by  Caesar  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Bellovaci — ever  since  the  days  of  Clovis  the 
hunting  ground  of  the  early  Frankish  kings.  Nor 
is  it  the  first  time  that  this  chateau  has  been 
visited  by  a  Czar,  for  it  was  here  that  Alexander 
I.  met  Louis  XVIII.  during  the  brief  reign  of 
the  latter. 

The  chateau,  originally  built  by  Louis  IX..  re- 
built by  Louis  XIV.,  and  greatly  improved  by 
Louis  XV.,  Louis  XVI.,  and  by  Napoleon,  who 
had  a  particular  liking  for  Compiegne,  and  in 
whose  time  several  splendid  entertainments  were 
given  in  it — indeed  the  fetes  and  shooting  parties 
there  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  the  fashion- 
able world — has  been  the  scene  of  many  brilliant 


incidents.  It  was  here  that  Louis  XVI.,  when 
Dauphin,  received  Marie  Antoinette;  here,  too, 
Napoleon  I.  met  thc/  Archduchess  Marie  Louise, 
and  had  a  shady  avenue  made  to  remind  her  of 
Schoenbrunn ;  Charles  IV.,  ex-King  of  Spain, 
resided  some  time  within  the  walls  of  this  chat- 
eau, and  Charles  X.  spent  many  a  day  shooting 
in  the  forest.  The  marriage  of  Princess  Louise 
of  Orleans,  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  with 
King  Leopold  I.  of  Belgium,  was  celebrated  in 
the  little  chapel  at  Compiegne.  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill,  as  Miss  Jennie  Jerome,  was  one  of 
the  famous  group  of  young  American  beauties 
whom  Napoleon  III.  invited  to  Compiegne  at  the 
time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Prince  Imperial's 
tenth  birthday.  It  was  there  that  she  gained 
the  friendship  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  who  were  among  the  guests — a  friend- 
ship that  greatly  helped  her  social  career  in  Eng- 
land, and,  in  turn,  increased  her  ability  to  pro- 
mote her  late  husband's  political  success.  Im- 
mediately after  her  stay  at  Compiegne  she  met 
Lord  Randolph. 

Charles  the  Bald  enriched  Compiegne  with  a 
Benedictine  Abbey,  the  monks  of  which  retained, 
down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  privilege  of 
acting  for  three  days  as  lords  of  Compiegne. 
with  full  power  to  release  prisoners,  condemn  the 
guilty,  and  even  inflict  sentence  of  death.  It 
was  at  Compiegne  that  Louis  le  Debonnaire  was 
deposed  in  833,  and,  at  the  siege  of  the  town,  in 
1430,  Joan  of  Arc  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English,  the  spot  of  her  capture,  marked  by  the 
ruined  Tour  de  la  Pucelle,  being  still  pointed  out. 
The  Abbey  church  received  the  dust  of  Louis  II., 
Louis  V.  and  Hugh  the  Great ;  and,  for  a  long 
time,  it  had  the  distinction  of  possessing  the 
oldest  organ  in  France,  a  gift  from  Con'stantine 
Copronymus  to  Pepin  the  Short.  In  1624,  the 
town  gave  its  name  to  a  treaty  of  alliance  con- 
cluded by  Richelieu  with  the  Dutch,  and  in  1871, 
it  was  an  important  post  of  communication  be- 
tween France  and  Germany. 

The  chateau  contains  some  magnificent  rooms, 
rich  in  paintings  from  the  brush  of  Girodet, 
especially  the  Salle  des  Fetes,  which  is  luxuriously 
decorated  in  the  style  of  the  First  Empire.  The 
ceiling  is  supported  by  twenty  gilded  Corinthian 
columns,  and  the  room  lighted  by  eleven  win- 
dows. In  the  recesses  are  several  paintings  by 
well-known  artists,  and  statues  of  Napoleon  I. 
and  Letitia  Bonaparte  by  Canova.  The  Emper- 
or's bedroom — which  was  occupied  by  the  Czar 
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during  his  late  visit — has  a  painted  ceiHng  repre- 
senting War,  Justice,  Might  and  Eloquence,  and 
Girodet's  art  again  appears  on  the  walls.  This 
room  also  contains  a  bust  of  Napoleon  I.  by 
Barre.  The  Empress  Eugenie's  sleeping  apart- 
ment— which  was  occupied  by  the  Czarina — con- 
tains panels  representing  the  four  seasons,  by 
Girodet,  who  also  painted  the  ceiling,  Aurora 
being  the  subject.  The  salon  for  the  reception 
of  sovereigns  contains  two  fine  pieces  of  tapes- 
try. 

Compiegne  was  selected  as  the  residence  of  the 
Czar  because  of  his  expressed  desire  to  sojourn 
for  a.  while  in  rural  France.  M.  Loubet,when 
President  of  the  Senate  in  1896,  had  conversa- 
tions on  two  occasions  at  the  Luxembourg  with 
the  Czarina,  who  told  him  that  her  dearest  wish 
was  to  return  with  the  Czar  among  the  French 
people,  freed  from  the  rigorous  fetters  of  the 
protocol,  so  that  both  could  enjoy  the  charms  of 
the  country.  Consequently  no  pains  were  spared 
to  furnish  and  equip  the  chateau  for  the  comfort 
of  its  august  guest.  The  main  building  was  given 
up  to  their  Imperial  Majesties,  the  right  wing 
was  reserved  for  their  suites,  while  the  left  wing 
was  occupied  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  his  suite. 

The  Czar,  Czarina,  and  President  Loubet  re- 
viewed one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  troops 
on  the  Plain  of  Bethany,  which  is  about  six  miles 
wide,  two  miles  deep,  and  is  surrounded  by  rising 
ground,  which  formed  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  of 
pasture  and  woodland,  and  was  taken  as  a  coign 
of  vantage  by  a  great  concourse  of  the  general 
public,  who  thus  dominated  the  review  ground, 
but,  from  a  considerable  distance.  The  pavilion 
of  honor  which  faced  the  plain  on  the  south 
side,  was  covered  with  an  awning  of  red  and 
white  stripes.  The  interior  was  hung  with  purple 
velvet,  embroidered  in  gold,  and  adorned  with 
military  devices  of  swords  and  bavonets,  while 
breastplates  were  fixed  on  the  outside  walls.  A 
dais  jutted  out  in  the  centre  of  the  pavilion,  on 
which  the  Czar.  Czarina,  President  Loubet,  M. 
Deschanel,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  M.Falieres,  president  of  the  Senate,  and  their 
wives,  took  seats.  The  whole  was  profusely  dec- 
orated with  flags  and  the  French  tri-color  and 
Russian  standard  waved  from  masts  at  both  ends. 
A  small  area  in  front  of  the  pavilion  was  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  tropical  garden  planted  with 
palms  and  flowers.  There  were  four  heavy 
.cannon  at  each  corner  of  the  garden,  with  their 


muzzles  pointed  upward,  as  though  defending  the 
dais.  Three  immense  stands,  covered  with  bunt- 
ing, were  placed  at  both  sides  of  the  pavilion  of 
honor,  from  which  ten  thousand  invited  guests 
witnessed  the  review.  The  spectacle  was  in- 
tensely imposing  as  the  infantry  went  by  one 
hundred  files  deep  with  fixed  bayonets.  The 
march  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  termin- 
ated in  a  magnificent  charge  of  twenty  thousand 
cavalry. 

During  their  sojourn  in  France,  the  Czar  and 
Czarina  might  have  been  seen  driving  like  ordinary 
people,  in  a  landau,  through  the  forest  to  Pierre- 
fonds,  to  visit  the  historic  chateau,  quite  unattend- 
ed, and  apparently  unguarded — but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  whole  forest  was  swarming  with 
police,  detectives  and  soldiers,  who  allowed  no- 
body to  approach  the  road  along  which  the  Im- 
perial visitors  drove.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
after  their  return  from  Pierrefonds,  the  Czar 
acted  as  godfather  at  the  baptism  of  the  infant 
daughter  of  the  Count  de  Montebello,  the  French 
ambassador  to  Russia,  which  took  place  in  the 
hall  of  the  chateau,  thus  adding  another  happy 
memory  to  historic  Compiegne. 

Gertrude  Madden. 


What  will  to-morrow  bring  to  me. 
The  morrow  that  no  one  has  seen  ? 
Will  it  come  to  me  with  its  woe  and  care, 
With  its  doubts  and  fears  that  I  must  share? 
Or,  will  sorrow  and  pain  be  all  outgrown,  ■ 
Will  Love  be  the  token  by  which  we  are 

known, 
In  that  morrow  that's  yet  unseen? 

O  never  a  thing  will  to-morrow  bring 
But  belongs  alone  to  to-day ; 
And  the  present  doth  make  the  morrow  fair. 
Or  load  it  with  many  a  weary  care. 
To-day  is  all ;  and  to-morrow  is  naught 
But  the  vaguest  vision  that's  vainly  sought, 
To-morrow  is  ever  to-day. 

Emily  Tupper-Bendit. 


True  culture  carries  with  it  an  atmosphere  of 
breadth — the  world  and  not  the  village.  A  wo- 
man lacking  it  is  said  to  betray  by  her  conver- 
sation a  mind  of  narrow  compass,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  her  servants,  on  the  east  by  her  children, 
on  the  south  by  her  ailments,  and  on  the  west  by 
her  clothes. 
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■ffnstitute   of  tbe  BlcsseD  VivQin  /IDarp 

(Bcclesiastical    TLitlc   of    Xoretto 

•fluns)   /iDtnDelbeim,   Bavaria, 

3f ounC>e&  bp  JEliiabetb  IRan* 

tienne,  i70l. 

^^  HIS  Institution  is  one  of  the  oldest  estab- 
^^  lishments  of  the  "EngHsh  Ladies"  in  Ba- 
varia, and  has  just  celebrated  the  bi-centenary  of 
its  existence. 

For  some  years,  Mauritia  Febronia,  Duchess  of 
Turkheim,  wife  of  Maximilian  Philip  of  Bavaria, 
a  son  of  Maximilian  I.,  had  desired  to  found  a 
house  for  the  "English  Ladies"  at  Mindelheim, 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Principality.  She 
pressed  her  suit  with  success  and  also  obtained 
her  petition,  that  Elizabeth  Rantienne,  who  was 
then  Superior  at  Augsburg  and  whom  she  greatly 
loved,  should  be  sent  to  take  charge  at  Mindel- 
heim. 

With  maternal  solicitude  the  pious  Duchess 
cared  for  her  protegees  of  the  newly-established 
convent,  presented  them  with  a  house,  settled  a 
yearly  revenue  upon  the  community,  assisted  them 
in  all  their  necessities  and  built  a  church,  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart  and  solemnly 
opened  on  that  Feast,  with  many  Masses  from 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  place,  and  other  priests. 
Their  noble  benefactress  and  her  consort,  with 
many  members  of  her  court  and  a  countless  num- 
ber of  the  faithful,  were  present  on  the  occasion. 
Here,  after  her  death,  the  gentle  Duchess  was 
buried. 

Elizabeth  Rantienne  was  one  of  those  gifted 
and  saintly  souls  with  whom  the  Institute  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  so  abundantly  adorned.  She 
was  English  by  birth,  and  had  been  educated  at 
Paris  by  Winefrid  Wigmore.  She  accompanied 
^Mary  Poyntz  to  Bavaria.  Her  mental  powers 
were  far  above  the  ordinary  measure,  and  her 
ability  in  governing  great.  So  remarkable  were 
b^i  virtues  that  she  had  been  permitted  to  take  a 
vow  of  perfection  of  the  same  kind  as  that  made 
by  St.  Teresa.  She  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- four, 
having  followed  the  exercises  of  the  community 
to  the  last,  even  when  blind  and  suffering  great 
infirmities.  She  learned  to  spin  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  when  unable  otherwise  to  occupy  herself, 
in  order  not  to  spend  her  time  in  idleness.  The 
house  at  Mindelheim  had  not  been  long  founded 
when  the  War  of  the  Succession  broke  out,  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  with  his  troops  occu- 
pied the  town.     The  "English  Ladies"  received 


many  courtesies  from  him.  Their  house  was 
spared  by  the  soldiers,  and  when  the  Dukedom 
was  bestowed  upon  him,  he  put  them  in  possession 
of  the  lands  and  revenue  which  had  been  prom- 
ised them  when  they  went  to  Mindelheim.  The 
house  flourished,  and  all  the  children  of  the  town 
were  sent  to  the  schools  of  the  community.  Let- 
ters from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  the  nuns 
at  Mindelheim  are  in  the  Archives  at'Nymphen- 
burg. 

The  secularization  of  religious  houses  in  the 
early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  made  a  sad 
change  in  the  quiet  lives  of  the  "English  Ladies," 
who,  like  all  the  other  communities,  were  not  al- 
lowed to  receive  new  members  nor  to  wear  a  reli- 
gious dress,  and  finally,  by  order  of  the  King,  in 
October,  1809,  were  forced  to  leave  Mindielheim 
and  join  the  community  at  Augsburg.  Their  con- 
vent and  chapel  were  used  for  purposes  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  to  which  they  had  consecrated 
them. 

Although  the  nuns  at  Augsburg  received  the 
poor  exiles  most  hospitably  and  with  true  sisterly 
affection,  they  yearned  for  their  old  home — for  J- 
ed  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before.  At  last, 
after  twenty-two  years  of  weary  waiting,  the  wel- 
come news  came  that  the  Mindelheim  house  of 
the  Institute  might  be  restored.  Only  seven  of 
those  who  had  left  it  survived.  To  replace  the 
deceased,  members  from  Augsburg  reinforced 
the  community  there,  and  all  were  royally  wel- 
comed. The  day  after  their  arrival,  the  convent, 
chapel,  etc..  were  blessed  by  Rev.  Angelicus 
Fisher.  D.  D..  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  again 
placed  in  the  Tabernacle  and  Mass  celebrated. 

With  renewed  zeal  and  energy  the  schools  were 
reopened  in  1832,  and  a  branch  for  the  higher 
education  of  young  ladies  established.  But  the 
wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  seculari- 
zation did  not  heal  quickly,  and  many  privations 
had  to  be  endured,  but  the  balm  of  God's  blessing 
was  poured  on  them,  prosperity  followed,  and  the 
efiiciency  of  the  teachers  recognized  to  such  an 
extent  that  several  schools  w^ere  placed  under  their 
charge  by  the  State,  which  necessitated,  in  1892,, 
the  erection  of  a  new  wing. 

Through  sunshine  and  storm.  Mindelheim  has 
had  an  existence  of  two  centuries  and  nobly 
braved  the  tempests  that  well  nigh  shook  its  very 
foundations :  on  the  threshold  of  the  third  and 
during  this  its  year  of  Jubilee,  it  only  remains  for 
us  to  sav  ad  multos  annos  to  this  venerable  branch 
of  the  Institute  of  Mary  ! 
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H^elicia   of  Xouvaine— XTbe  Jfatr  /IDai^ 
of  n3rabant. 

'^T'RADITION,  and  her  handmaid,  Poetry, 
^^  have  spoken  bright  things  of  the  "Fair 
Maid  of  Brabant,"  and  the  surviving  historical 
records  of  her  Hfe,  though  brief,  are  all  of  a 
nature  tending  to  confirm  the  good  report  which 
the  verses  of  the  Provencals  have  preserved  of 
the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  this  second 
queen  of  Henry  I. 

The  good  Queen  Maude  died  in  1118,  and  in 
1 120  Henry  Beauclerc  took  unto  himself  another 
wife,  Adelicia  of  Louvaine,  daughter  of  Godfrey 
of  Louvaine,  called  Barbatus,  or  "The  Bearded," 
because  he  had  made  a  vow  never  to  shave  his 
beard  till  he  had  recovered  Lower  Lorraine,  the 
patrimony  of  his  ancestors.  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  year  1107,  after  which  he  trium- 
phantly displayed  a  smooth  chin,  in  token  that  he 
had  fulfilled  his  obligation  ;  and  finally  obtained 
from  his  subjects  and  contemporaries  the  more 
honorable  appellation  of  Godfrey  the  Great. 

Adelicia  boasted  the  most  illustrious  blood  in 
Christendom.  Through  both  her  parents  she  was 
descended  from  "Charles  the  Great,"  or  "Charle- 
magne," as  the  Franco-Latin  historians  have 
rendered  the  name  of  this  most  illustrious  mon- 
arch and  conqueror,  and  she  inherited  the  dis- 
tinguished beauty  and  fine  talents  for  which  the 
Lorraine  branch  of  the  house  of  Charlemagne  has 
ever  been  celebrated.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  when 
recording  the  fact  in  his  rhyming  chronicle,  says : 

"He  knew  no  woman  as  fair  as  she 
Was  seen  on  middle  earth." 

King  Henry  seems  to  have  been  tenderly  at- 
tached to  his  first  wife.  Her  gentle  manners  and 
pious  spirit  greatly  checked,  though  they  could 
not  wholly  control,  the  fierce  disposition  of  her 
lord.  After  the  death  of  Queen  Maude,  it  was 
speedily  discovered  by  the  immediate  attendants 
of  the  king,  that  his  temper  had  undergone  a 
change  for  the  worse.  Instead  of  the  smooth  and 
politic,  though  stern  and  unrelenting,  monarch, 
which  he  was  before,  they  had  now  to  deal  with 
a  sullen,  moody  and  capricious  man.  Much  of 
this  evil  growth  in  the  character  of  the  king  was 
attributed  to  his  grief  for  the  death  of  his  son 
and  heir,  who  was  drowned  when  the  White 
Ship  was  wrecked.  Fortunately  Adelicia  was  no 
unfit  successor  to  the  good  queen  Maude.  Like  her 
she  was  meek  and  gentle,  pious  and  benevolent. 


She  was  also  liberal  in  her  benefactions  to  the 
minstrels,  who  repaid  her  patronage  by  eulogies 
on  her, beauty  and  her  virtue.  Some  of  these  are 
worth  perusing,  both  from  their  own  intrinsic 
merit,  and  their  historical  importance.  Henry 
of  Huntington,  the  chronicler,  celebrated  her 
praise  in  Latin  verse,  which  Campden  has  thus 
beautifully  translated : 

"When  Adelizas's  name  should  grace  my  song. 
A  sudden  wonder  stops  the  muse's  tongue ; 
Your  crown  and  jewels,  when  compared  to  you. 
How  poor  your  crown,  how  pale  your  jewels 

show ! 
Take  off  your  robes,  your  rich  attire  remove, 
Such  pomps  may  load  you,  but  can  ne'er  improve ; 
In  vain  your  costly  ornaments  are  worn; 
You  they  obscure,  but  others  they  adorn. 
Ah !  what  new  lustres  can  these  trifles  give 
Which  all  their  beauty  from  your  charms  receive  ? 
Thus  I  your  lofty  praise,  your  vast  renown, 
In  lowly  verse  am  not  ashamed  to  have  shown. 
Oh  !    be  not  you  ashamed  my  services  to  own !" 

When  Henry  had  defeated  his  enemies  at  the 
battle  of  .Terroude,  near  Rouen,  he  sent  for  his 
young  queen  to  come  to  him.  Adelicia  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  sailed  for  Normandy.  She  arrived 
in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  horror,  for  Henry  took 
a  merciless  vengeance  on  the  revolted  vassals  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  his  hands. 
Queen  Adelicia  returned  to  England,  in  1 126,  ac- 
companied by  King  Henry  and  his  daughter,  the 
Empress  Matilda,  the  heiress  presvtmptive  of 
England,  then  a  widow,  in  her  twenty-fourth  year. 
Matilda,  after  the  funeral  of  her  august  spouse, 
to  whose  memory  a  stately  monument  was  erected 
in  the  cathedral  of  Spires,  took  possession  of  his 
Imperial  Diadem,  which  she  brought  to  England, 
together  with  a  far  greater  treasure — the  hand 
of  St.  James.  She  was  reluctant  to  leave  Ger- 
many, where  she  was  splendidly  dowered,  and 
enjoyed  a  remarkable  share  of  popularity.  The 
princes  of  the  Empire  were  so  charmed  with  her 
prudent  conduct  and  stately  demeanor,  that  they 
entreated  the  King,  her  father,  to  permit  her  to 
choose  a  second  consort  from  among  their  august 
body,  promising  to  elect  for  their  Emperor  the 
person  on  whom  her  choice  might  fall.  King 
Henry,  however,  reclaimed  his  widowed  daughter 
from  the  admiring  subjects  of  her  late  consort, 
and  brought  her  with  him  to  England.  Soon 
after  their  arrival  he  summoned  a  parliament,  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  the  Empress  Matilda  to  be 
acknowledged  as  the  heiress  presumptive  to  the 
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•crown.  The  people  of  England  joyfully  acceded 
to  Henry's  proposition;  and  the  nobles  and  prel- 
ates of  the  Norman  aristocracy,  assembled  in 
council  on  this  occasion,  swore  fealty  to  the  high 
and  mighty  Lady  Matilda  as  their  future  sove- 
reign. Stephen,  Earl  of  Montague,  the  King's 
favorite  nephew — being  the  third  son  of  the  Con- 
queror's fourth  daughter,  Adela,  Countess  of 
Blois — was  the  first  who  bent  his  knee  in  homage 
to  the  daughter  of  his  liege  lord  as  the  heiress  of 
England,  and  swore  to  maintain  her  righteous 
title  to  the  throne  of  her  royal  father. 

As  queen,  wife,  and  even  as  stepmother,  the 
fair  Adelicia  was  irreproachable.  When  all  cir- 
cumstances are  considered,  it  can  scarcely  be 
imagined,  however,  that  her  splendid  marriage 
was  productive  of  happiness  to  the  youthful  wife 
■of  Henry  I.  To  say  nothing  of  the  disparity  of 
years  between  this  illustrious  pair — he  was  old 
enough  to  be  the  grandfather  of  his  bride — the 
morbid  sorrow  to  which  Henry  was  a  perpetual 
prey  after  the  loss  of  his  children  in  the  "White 
Ship,"  and  the  irascibility  of  temper  to  which  he 
gave  way  in  his  old  age,  must  have  been  most  dis- 
tressing to  the  feelings  of  his  gentle  consort. 

Adelicia  frequently  attended  her  royal  husband 
•on  his  progresses.  Her  presence  was,  doubtless, 
•of  medicinal  influence  in  those  fearful  hours 
when  the  pangs  of  conscience  brought  the  visita- 
tions of  heaven  upon  Henry,  and  sleep  either  for- 
sook his  pillow  or  brought  visionary  horrors  in 
its  train.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  summer 
of  1 133.  Henry  embarked  on  his  last  voyage  to 
Xormandy.  The  day  was  remarkable  for  a  total 
-eclipse  of  the  sun.  accompanied  by  storms  and  vio- 
lent commotions  of  the  deep,  and  followed  by  an 
earthquake.  These  two  phenomena  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  regarded  as  portents 
of  horror  and  woe,  and  it  was  predicted  that  the 
King  would  never  return  from  Normandy.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Adelicia  was  with 
her  husband  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1 135,  at  the  Castle  of  Lyons,  near 
TR.ouen,  a  place  in  which  he  much  delighted. 

What  degree  of  happiness  Adelicia  enjoyed 
during  the  fifteen  years  of  queenly  splendor  which 
she  passed  as  the  consort  of  Henry  Beauclerc,  no 
surviving  records  tell.  A  third  troiivere  or  trou- 
iDadour,  in  his  dedication  of  the  wondrous  voyage 
of  v^t.  Brandon,  praises  her  for  the  good  laws  she 
had  instituted.  But  the  second  Queen-Consort 
of  Henry  could  have  had  little  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  her  legislative  talents,  save  in  the 


gentle  influence  of  her  refined  and  virtuous  ex- 
ample, and  the  establishment  of  civilizing  eti- 
quette. It  was  one  of  her  best  points,  that  she 
sedulously  trod  in  the  steps  of  her  popular  prede- 
cessor, Matilda  of  Scotland.  During  the  life  of 
the  King,  Adelicia  founded  and  endowed  the  hos- 
pital and  conventual  establishment  of  St.  Giles, 
near  Wilton,  and,  according  to  a  Wiltshire  tradi- 
tion, she  resided  there  during  some  part  of  her 
widowhood,  in  the  house  which  is  still  called  by 
lier  name.  She  was  likewise  dowered  by  King 
Henry,  in  the  fair  domain  of  Arundel  Castle  and 
its  rich  dependencies. 

Adelicia  was  in  her  thirty-second  year  at  the 
time  of  King  Henry's  death,  in  the  very  pride  of 
her  beauty ;  and  she  contracted  a  second  marriage 
in  the  third  year  of  her  widowhood — 11 38 — with 
William  de  Albini  with  the  Strong  Arm,  son  of 
William  de  Albini,  who  was  called  Pincerna, 
being  the  chief  butler,  or  cup-bearer,  of  the  Duchy 
of  Normandy.  To  him  Adelicia  conveyed  a  life 
interest  in  her  rich  dowry  of  Arundel,  and  he 
accordingly  assumed  the  title  of  Earl  of  Arundel, 
in  her  right,  as  the  possessor  of  Arundel  Castle. 
It  was  at  this  feudal  fortress,  on  the  then  solitary 
coast  of  Sussex,  that  the  royal  beauty  who  had 
for  fifteen  years  presided  over  the  splendid  Court 
of  Henry  Beauclerc,  voluntarily  resided  with  her 
second  husband — the  husband,  doubtless,  of  her 
heart — in  the  peaceful  obscurity  of  domestic  hap- 
piness, far  remote  from  the  scenes  of  her  former 
greatness.  Adelicia  chiefly  resided  at  Arundel 
Castle  after  her  marriage  with  William  de  Albini, 
but  there  is  also  traditional  evidence  that  she  oc- 
casionally lived  with  him  in  the  noble  feudal  castle 
which  he  built  after  his  marriage  with  her,  at 
Buckenham,  in  Norfolk.  It  is  still  designated  in 
that  county  as  New  Buckenham,  though  the 
mound,  part  of  the  moat,  and  a  few  mouldering 
fragments  of  the  walls,  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
once  stately  hall  that  was  at  times  graced  with 
the  Dowager — Court  of  Alix  la  Belle. 

By  her  marriage  with  Albini,  Adelicia  became 
the  mother  of  seven  surviving  children — William, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who  succeeded  to  the  estates  and 
honors :  Reyner,  Henry,  Godfrey,  Alice^married 
to  the  Count  D'Eu — Olivia,  and  Agatha.  The 
two  latter  were  buried  at  Boxgrove,  near  Arundel. 
Though  Adelicia  had  so  many  children,  her  ten- 
der affection  for  her  father's  family  caused  her  to 
send  for  her  younger  brother,  Joceline  of  Lou- 
vaine,  to  share  in  her  prosperity  and  happiness. 
Two  ducal  peers  of  England  are  now  the  descen- 
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dants  of  the  Carlovingian  line — namely,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  heir  of  Queen  Adelicia;  and  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  lineal  descendant  of 
her  brother,  Joceline  of  Louvaine.  The  two  most 
unhappy  of  all  the  Queens  of  England,  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Katharine  Howard,  were  the  lineal 
descendants  of  Adelicia  by  her  second  "marriage. 
At  the  age  of  forty-eight,  about  eleven  years 
after  her  second  marriage,  Adelicia  died.  The 
place  of  her  sepulture  is  not  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. According  to  one  tradition,  Reading, 
where  Henry  I.  was  by  some  said  to  be  buried  in 
a  silver  shrine,  had  the  honor  of  being  the  last 
resting-place  of  his  second  Queen.  Another  ac- 
count was  to  the  effect  that  Adelicia  was  interred 
in  Fuggleston,  a  village  about  a  mile  from  Wil- 
ton. The  most  probable  supposition  is  that  she 
was  interred  in  the  Convent  of  Affingham,  near 
Aost,  in  Flanders. 

Catharine  THughes. 


So  very  few  beautiful  women  consider  it  worth 
their  while  to  be  gracious !  They  rely  so  entirely 
on  their  charms  of  person  to  attract  that  they  do 
not  put  themselves  out  or  exert  themselves  to 
please,  except  by  their  beauty.  The  spell  of  gra- 
cious womanhood,  however,  lasts  as  long  as  life 
remains,  and  the  charm  depends  not  upon  beauty 
of  face  or  form,  but  upon  a  grace  of  mind  that 
puts  self  in  the  background  and  endeavors  to 
bring  out  the  best  and  brightest  in  all  those  with 
whom  it  comes  in  contact.  A  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  and  a  gentle  though  not  fulsome 
flattery  that  stimulates  rather  than  inflates,  are 
the  weapons  which,  when  used  by  a  clever,  kindly 
woman,  make  her  a  power  in  any  circle  she 
chooses  to  move,  though  never  for  a  moment  does 
she  give  evidence  that  she  is  aware  of  the  influ- 
ence she  wields  through  the  all-conquering  sceptre 
of  her  own  gracious  womanhood. 


In  vain  do  we  think  we  walk  in  private  paths 
unseen ;  some  eyes  are  forever  there  to  peer 
through  the  thickest  hedge ;  some  lips  are  forever 
ready  to  say  what  they  do  not  know,  and  magnify 
the  harmless  mouse-ear  to  a  wonder-flower  with 
a  poisoned  root.  Those  of  whom  rumor  thus  dis- 
courses with  bated  breath  and  comprehensive  ges- 
ture, are  seldom  or  never  aware  that  they  are  the 
subject  of  whispers ;  they  are  always  the  last  to 
imagine  that  their  acts  are  put  under  the  magnify- 
ing lenses  of  public  speculation. 


Ube  /iDpsteri^  ot  Ubougbt. 

We  comprehend  all  Nature's  fairest  face 
In  field  and  forest,  and  we  wisely  trace 
The  wondrous  workings  of  a  great  design 
In  flower  and  fern,  in  tree  and  trailing  vine — 
We  understand  the  language  of  the  storm, 
The  vagaries  the  circling  winds  perform, 
The  rolling  thunder,  and  the  lightning's  leap 
From   angry   clouds   that  through   the   heavens 
sweep. 

We  turn  from  these  and  rapturously  scan 
That  ''Living  Temple,"  marv'lous,  matchless  man  • 
His  beaming  eye — the  spiral  seat  of  sound — 
The  glist'ning  bands,  the  bony  frame  around — 
The  moving  muscles,  and  the  hushless  heart — 
The  crimson  jets  that  from  that  fountain  start.  . 
Anatomists  have  all  the  organs  traced. 
And  unto  each,  design  and  uses  placed; 
But  when  we  leave  the  field  by  Nature  wrought, 
And  strive  to  understand  the  realm  of  Thought, 
Illusive  mists  with  all  our  gropings  blend. 
We  face  the  mystic — may  not  comprehend. 

And  back  of  thought — the  impulses  of  soul 
That  make  or  mar,  and  destinies  control ! 
Ambition,  that  with  dazzling  flag  of  Fame 
Pursues  a  phantom  to  adorn  a  name — ■ 
Revenge,  that  dares  all  hell's  dark  depths  pro- 
found     '• 
To  crush  a  brother,  or  a  victim  wound — 
Religious  zeal,  that  braves  auto  de  fe. 
Rather  than  cringe,  or  cast  its  faith  away — 
And  avarice,  grov'ling  after  godless  gold. 
Foregoing  heaven,  to  earthly  treasures  hold — 


And  love,  ah  love!  with  witchery  divine. 
Around  the  heart  that  does  so  sweetly  twine 
The  flowers  of  soul,  whose  fragrance  everywhere 
Subdues  all  other  passions,  foul  or  fair, 
And  seems  a  link  between  the  earth  and  sky, 
The  finite  and  the  infinite  on  high. 

This   strange  commingling  of  the  fair  and 
dark 
Challenges  all  our  wonder,  as  we  mark 
We  dwell  on  it,  but  never  comprehend 
The  mystery  of  thought,  as  on  we  wend 
Our  pilgrimage  to  that  mysterious  sea, 
Which  we  must  cross  to  reach  Eternity. 

Claude  Baxlev,  M.  D, 


Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
St.  Polten,  Austria 
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Institute  ot  tbe  JBIesse^  IDlroin  /IDari? 

(lEcclesiastical   Tittle    ot   Xoretto 

Buns)   St.    ipblten,    Bustria, 

fl'oun&e&    b^  /IDarla  Bnna 

IDon  Ikriecbbaum,  1706. 

^^T.  POELTEN  was  the  first  place  where  a 
J^  foundation  was  made  after  the  Papal  Con- 
firmation of  the  Institute,  which  gave  a  fresh  im- 
petus to  its  work.  It  was  thus  that  Austria,  in  the 
year  1706,  re  welcomed  the  "English  Ladies,"  as  of 
old  in  the  days  of  Mary  Ward.  The  Emperor 
Joseph  gave  a  ready  consent  to  their  settlement 
in  his  dominions,  and  the  Empress  Elizabeth  laid 
the  first  stone  of  their  church,  the  interior  of 
which  was  decorated  by  the  distinguished  painter, 
Karl  Rosselfeld.  The  younger  Altomonte  con- 
tributed two  frescoes,  and  Baroness  von  Pfeffer- 
shofen  left  nothing  undone  to  beautify  this  house 
of  God. 

In  1742,  the  houses  in  Austria  and  its  depen- 
dencies were,  by  a  Bull  of  Benedict  XIV.,  made 
a  separate  Province  of  the  Institute,  and  placed 
under  a  separate  Superior-General.    ■ 

Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  alternating 
peace  and  war,  the  nuns  applied  themselves  to  the 
noble  work  of  education.  Between  them  and 
their  pupils  the  kindliest  relations  existed,  they 
were  as  one  family — a  holy  one.  Of  this  we  find 
proof  in  an  old  picture  presented  to  Rev.  Mother 
von  Hayden,  on  the  occasion  of  her  Jubilee,  ac- 
companied by  the  following  lines :  "Holde 
Priesterinn,  schon  nahrest  Du  durch  fiinzig 
Yahre  die  Flammen  der  Tugend,  deren  wohl- 
thatige  Strahlen  auf  uns  liebreich  zuriickwirken. 
Nun  da  Du  heute  durch  Erreichung  der  fiinfzig- 
sten  StuflFe  im  Tempel  der  Tugend  zur  Ober- 
priesterinn  derselben  eingeweihet  bist.  O  so  nimm 
zum  Symbol  unsrer  Freude  und  Dankbarkeit 
unsre  Herzen  als  Friichte  Deiner  hellen  Tugend 
an!"  (1798.) 

On  the  twenty-second  of  April,  1782 — ever 
memorable  in  the  Annals  of  the  Institute — Pope 
Pius  VI.,  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  visited  the  con- 
vent and  gave  his  Apostolic  Benediction  in  the 
chapel.  "Hie  Genuaflexit — Ovicula  Benedixit !"  a 
marble  memorial  tablet  near  the  high  altar  re- 
cords. 

The  Archducal  House  of  Austria  was  always 
well  disposed  to  the  Institute.  Elizabeth  von 
Wolfenbiittel,  wife  of  Charles  VI.,  presented  the 
church  with  costly  vestments  and  altar  linens,  the 
Empress  IMaria  Theresa  visited  the  community 


frequently — Countess  St.  Julien,  who  was  Supe- 
rior for  thirty-six  years,  had  been  her  companion 
in  youth  and  later  her  lady-in-waiting.  An  ex- 
quisite water  color  painting,  the  work  of  the  great 
Empress,  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the 
blue  parlor  of  the  convent.  Joseph  II.  also  fa- 
vored the  "English  Ladies,"  so  the  storm  of  1780 
left  their  quiet  home  untouched. 

Worthy  of  record  are  the  visits  of  the  Queen  of 
Naples,  Francis  I.  and  his  consort  Theresa,  as 
well  as  Marie  Louise,  who,  on  their  bridal  journey 
to  Paris,  accompanied  by  their  royal  father,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Institute.  Later  the  Empress  Caro- 
lina x\ugusta,  Emperor  Ferdinand  and  Empress- 
Marianna  honored  the  religious  with  their  pres- 
ence. Once,  the  coming  of  the  royal  party  was 
announced  so  late  that  preparations  had  to  be 
made  during  the  night;  nevertheless,  the  enter- 
tainment proved  excellent. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  I.  conferred  a 
special  favor,  in  1851,  when  he  presented  a  gold 
Maltese  cross  to  Countess  Majlath,  then  Supe- 
rior. 

Glancing  over  the  list  of  names  in  the  Institute 
Annals,  we  find  among  others  those  of  Countesses 
Auersperg,  Khevenhiiller,  Herberstein,  Hoyos, 
Starhemberg;  of  Baronesses  von  Kielmansegg, 
Schell,  and  Scherzer ;  later  on,  of  Anna,  daughter 
of  the  painter,  Daniel  Le  Gran,  whose  works  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  Klagenfurter  and 
St.  Polten,  in  the  Karlskirche  in  Vienna,  and  in 
the  Belvedere  Gallery. 

Among  the  many  daughters  of  the  nobility  edu- 
cated at  St.  Polten,  were  Maria  Countess  Joyeuse, 
who  bequeathed  to  the  convent  a  picture  of  the 
Madonna  by  Cranach;  Countesses  von  Majlath, 
Chorinsky.  Sardagna,  Lamberg,  Castiglione  di 
Gonzaga.  Kinsky-Brandis,  and  two  members  of 
the  well-known  family  Hormayr  von  Hortenburg. 

The  artistic  decoration  of  the  white  salon  is 
worthy  of  note.  In  a  fresco  on  the  ceiling  our 
Lord  appears  amid  roseate  clouds,  and  with  out- 
stretched arms,  blesses  a  barque  whose  pilot  is  a 
religious — bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
venerable  Superior  whose  picture  adorns  the  wall, 
together  with  those  of  Maria  Anna  Baroness  von 
Kriechbaum,  sister  of  the  Viceroy  of  Lower  Aus- 
tria— 1 706- 1 739 — Maria  Carolina  Baroness  von 
Asseburg — 1739- 1748 — Maria  Katharina  Coun- 
tess St.  Julien^ 1 748- 1 784 — Maria  Theresia  von 
Wamberg — 1784- 1789 — Maria  Francisca  von 
Hayden  und  Dorff — 1789-1813 — Maria  Julia 
Countess  Majlath — 18 13- 1863 — Maria  Mariacher 
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von  Friedenstern — 1863-1879 — who  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  present  Superior  Maria  Josefine  Coun- 
tess Castiglione  von  Gonzaga.  Nearly  every  one 
of  these  names  is  connected  with  a  new  founda- 
tion— Krems,  1722;  Prague,  1746;  Pest,  1770; 
Meran,  Brixen,  and  Roveredo,  founded  in  the 
■eighteenth  century  and  united  to  St.  Polten  in 
1816;  Lodi,  1831;  Vicenza,  Erlau,  1852;  Ves- 
prim,  i860;  Eperies,  1882. 

Mit  Segehi,  sanft  geschwellt  vom  Morgenwinde, 
An  Schatzen  reich  seh'  ich  ein  Schifflein  zieh'n. 
Ruh'voll  schwebt  es  ob  Wogenkammen  bin, 
Indes  der  Sturmwind  wuhlt  durch  Meeresgriinde. 

Ein  Chor  von  Madchenstimmen  tont  gelinde 
Jungfraulich  betend,  fromme  Melodie'n : 
"O  schiitze,  Herr,  den  Kahn  vind  leite  ihn 
Sanft  an  den  Port,  trotz  des  Orkans  der  Siinde!" 

Es  schwinden  Jahre ;  ewig  unverletzt 
Prangt  ob  dem  Schiflf  die  hehre  Kreuzesfahne ; 
Heil  dem,  der  auf  den  Herrn  sein  Hofifen  setzt ! 
1st  Gott  mit  Euch — wer  schadet  Eurem  Kahne? 
Nur  Vorwarts,  treue  Schar,  mit  ems'gem  Schaf- 

fen; 
Tiin  Stern  aus  Sion  leuchtet  dir  zum  Hafen ! 

Ein  Marienkind. 


Ubouobts. 

Do  you  know  that  your  thoughts  rule  your  life. 

Be  they  pure  or  impure  in  the  strife? 

As  you  think,  so  you  are ; 

And  you  make  or  you  mar 

Your  success  in  the  world, 

By  your  thoughts. 

Are  your  thoughts  just  and  true  every  hour? 
This  your  life  will  attest  with  great  power. 
If  it's  Love  fills  your  heart, 
Then  all  hate  must  depart ; 
You  will  find  all  success 
In  good  thoughts. 

Are  you  kind  in  your  thoughts  towards  all  ? 

Then  but  kindness  to  you  must  befall. 

As  you  sow,  so  you  reap. 

In  a  measure  so  deep,  . 

Either  pleasure  or  pain, 

By  your  thoughts. 

Emily  Tupper-Bendit. 


JEa^pt  to  tbe  1bo\^  Xanb. 

XEAVING  Cairo  by  rail  at  noon,  Port  Said 
was  reached  in  seven  hours,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  after  my  railway  journey,  I  left  the 
harbor  in  one  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Com- 
pany's steamers.  At  seven  next  morning  the 
good  ship  anchored  in  the  open  roadstead  off 
Jafifa. 

Shortly  after  dropping  anchor,  the  large  boats 
belonging  to  the  various  hotels  came  alongside, 
and  the  vessel  was  boarded  by  a  score  or  more 
noisy  boatmen,  who  kicked  up  such  a  row  over 
the  baggage  that  nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before 
the  passengers  could  get  into  the  boats.  With  a 
heavy  sea  on,  the  disembarking  had  more  than  a 
disturbing  effect  on  the  newcomers,  but  the  dread- 
ed landing  was  forgotten  and  conversation 
changed  when  breakfast  ashore  was  announced. 

At  home,  Jaffa  is  best  known  for  its  trade  in 
»  oranges.  From  the  ship's  deck  it  presents  a  pic- 
turesque appearance,  but,  upon  landing,  it  is 
found  to  be  as  dirty  as  other  towns  in  the  East. 
There  was  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  the  night 
before  we  arrived,  and,  in  consequence,  the  streets 
and  lanes  were  passable  only  for  bare-footed  pe- 
destrians. 

Jaff'a,  anciently  called  Joppa,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  and  has  historical  asso- 
ciations. It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  son  of 
Noah,  and  that  the  Ark  was  reconstructed  there, 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  sent  for  Solomon's  Temple 
were  landed  there,  and  Jonah  embarked  from  that 
port  when  told  to  go  and  prophesy  against 
Nineveh. 

After  breakfast,  and  accompanied  by  the  indis- 
pensable dragoman,  I  went  the  rounds,  visiting  the 
bazars,  the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner — the  scene 
of  Peter's  vision — and  other  places  of  interest. 
On  the  road  to  the  German  Colony  and  the  orange 
groves,  Turkish  troops  were  encamped.  Here  I 
was  haunted  by  Bonaparte,  and  reminded  how 
bravely  the  Turks  defended  Jaffa,  when,  in  1799, 
the  great  general  crossed  the  desert  with  ten 
thousand  men,  and  stormed  the  town.  The 
Syrian  campaign,  the  retreat  of  the  French 
through  Jaffa,  the  massacre  of  the  Garrison,  and 
the  victims  of  the  plague,  are  not  pleasant  read- 
ing. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  at  St.  Helena, 
Bonaparte  is  reported  to  have  expressed  disap- 
pointment at  the  check  he  met  with  in  Syria,  and 
to  have  said : — "Possessed    of   Acre,    the   Army 
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would  have  gone  to  Damascus  and  the  Euphrates. 
.  .  .  With  a  hundred  thousand  men  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  I  might  have  gone  to 
Constantinople  or  to  India ;  I  might  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  world.  I  should  have  founded  an 
Empire  in  the  East,  and  the  destinies  of  France 
would  have  run  into  a  different  course."  It  is 
just  as  well  Bonaparte  did  not  have  all  his  own 
way. 

The  railway  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  was  open- 
ed in  1892.  The  journey  of  fifty- four  miles 
through  Lydda,  the  Plains  of  Sharon,  Ramleh, 
and  the  mountains  of  Judea,  is  accomplished  in 
three  hours  and  a  half. 

It  is  customary  for  writers  to  describe  their 
impressions  upon  nearing  the  Holy  City,  and 
beholding  for  the  first  time  its  towers  and  domes, 
and  the  distant  mountains.  Well,  mine  are  soon 
told,  for  it  rained  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
journey,  which  spoiled  the  look  out,  so  I  had  to 
be  content  with  feeling  that  I  was  in  a  land  sacred 
to  holy  memories.  Then  came  the  disquieting 
news  that  the  hotels  were  packed  with  long- 
faced  pilgrims  and  some  globe-trotters,  put  ashore 
from  an  excursion  steamer  for  forty-eight  hours, 
with  orders  to  visit,  or  tick  off,  all  the  sights  of 
the  Holy  Land  in  that  short  period.  Of  course, 
T  looked  forward  to  no  better  fare  than  sardines 
and  soda  water,  but  things  changed  when  I 
reached  my  hotel  near  the  Jaffa  gate,  for  there  I 
found  not  only  comfortable  quarters  and  good 
fare,  but  the  pilgrims  were  as  cheerful  a  lot  of 
sinners  as  one  would  care  to  meet.  The  majority 
were  enjoying  a  busy  time  of  it,  buying  curios 
for  their  country  cousins,  while  quite  a  few  who 
got  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  might  be  heard 
trying  a  bar  or  two  of  that  once  popular  song, 
Partant  pour  la  Syrie. 

Many  books  have  been  written  about  the  Holy 
Land,  so  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  it.  In 
any  case,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  more 
in  this  short  sketch  than  mention  a  few  of  the 
principal  sights  of  Jerusalem. 

I  commenced  my  visiting  rounds  with  a  donkey 
ride  outside  the  walls.  During  the  hour's  ride 
around  the  city,  I  was,  of  course,  reminded  of  our 
Lord's  time  on  earth,  and  that  Jerusalem  is  not 
a  city  of  yesterday.  The  grey  battlements  and 
towers  brought  to  mind  the  destruction  of  the 
city ;  the  many  sieges  it  sustained,  and  the  chival- 
ric  deeds  of  the  Crusaders.  What  stories  could 
not  those  walls  tell,  could  but  the  breath  of  life 
be  put  into  them ! 


Passing  through  the  "Via  Dolorosa,"  where 
our  Saviour  bore  the  Cross  on  His  way  to  Cal- 
vary, I  visited  the  most  sacred  locality  in  Chris- 
tendom, the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where 
the  body  of  our  Lord  was  laid.  Lender  the  roof 
of  the  church  there  are  chapels  belonging  to  vari- 
ous denominations.  The  presence  of  Mahometan_ 
soldiers,  under  arms,  to  keep  order  in  the  church, 
is  not  a  very  edifying  spectacle;  but  one  need 
not  travel  far  from  home  to  learn  that  Christians 
can  hate  one  another  for  the  love  (?)  of  God. 

Among  the  many  sights  shown  to  me  were 
some  relics  of  the  first  Christian  King  of  Jeru- 
salem. I  took  in  my  hand  the  sword  and  spurs 
of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  which  are  still  used  in. 
the  ceremony  of  investing  the  Knights  of  St. 
John ;  and  the  dragoman  placed  the  Great  Cru- 
sader's collar  round  my  neck. 

I  journeyed  on  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
passing  the  Pool  of  Siloam  and  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  for  the 
splendid  view  of  the  city  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Tower  of  the  Mosque,  and,  in  the  distance,  the 
Dead  Sea. 

Another  half -hour's  ride  along  the  road,  so 
often  trodden  by  our  Lord  and  His  Disciples,  and 
the  village  of  Bethany,  the  place  of  Christ's  As- 
cension, is  reached.  Here  are  pointed  out  the 
tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  the  house  of  Mary  and 
Martha. 

Another  day  was  spent  in  Bethlehem,  the  home 
of  the  family  of  David,  and  the  birthplace  of  our 
Lord.  The  village  is  about  six  miles'  drive  from 
Jerusalem ;  and,  on  the  road,  I  met  parties  of  Jews 
and  Moslems  in  their  loose  robes,  of  the  same 
pattern,  no  doubt,  as  worn  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  trains  of  camels  and  donkeys 
slowly  wending  along.  En  route  were  pointed 
out  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  the  plain  of  the  Shep- 
herds, and  the  house  of  Joseph. 

The  Church  of  the  Nativity  and  its  Crypt,  the 
Manger,  the  Milk  Grotto,  the  Grotto  of  the  Inno- 
cents massacred  by  Herod,  and  the  Cell  of  St. 
Jerome,  were  duly  visited. 

There  is  quite  a  morning's  work  in  visiting  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  on  Mount  Moriah.  Upon  pay- 
ment of  baksheesh — a  present — for  admission, 
slippers  made  of  felt  were  placed  over  my  boots, 
and,  attended  by  a  Sheik  and  military  escort,  I 
was  shown  over  the  holiest  place  in  the  world — 
to  the  Mahometan — except  Mecca.  The  Mosque 
is  built  on  the  site  of  Abraham's  Altar,  and  of 
Solomon's  Temple.    The  rock  of  prophecy  in  the- 
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centre  of  the  great  building  whence  Mahomet 
ascended  to  Heaven,  and  other  interesting  fea- 
tures, were  pointed  out  by  the  dragoman. 

Until  recent  years,  the  Mosque  was  accessible 
only  to  followers  of  the  Prophet.  Christians  had 
much  difficulty  in  seeing  it,  and  the  line  is  still 
drawn  against  the  Jews. 

On  a  Saturday  morning  I  visited  the  Jews' 
Place  of  Wailing,  at  the  outer  wall  of  the  Mosque 
of  Omar.  The  stones  there  are  said  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  foundations  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
and  the  Hebrews  kiss  them,  and  weep  over  the 
fallen  greatness  of  Zion.  It  is  evident  that  the 
passionate  love  of  the  Jew  for  Jerusalem  is  no 
whit  diminished. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  rode  on  a  aonkey  back  to 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  where  our  Saviour 
passed  the  night  of  agony.  The  Garden  is  en- 
closed and  neatly  kept.  There  were  groups  of 
Christians  in  meditation  and  prayer  at  the  Sta- 
tions of  the  Cross,  a  devotion  to  be  seen  any  day 
in  a  Catholic  Church,  at  home  or  abroad. 

And  now,  a  long  farewell  to  the  Holy  Land ! 

I  have  mused  in  the  arena  of  the  Colosseum 
at  Rome  and  on  the  old  Acropolis  at  Athens,  but 
neither  of  thege  silent  ruins  moved  me  as  the 
presence  of  the  troubled  souls  at  the  Wailing 
Place,  and  Gethsemane  did.  The  sight  touched 
me  to  the  very  finger  tips.    It  haunts  me  still. 

J.  J.  C. 

Zbc  Xlrumpet  ot  jubilee. 

H  SERMON  preached  at  the  Double  Golden 
Jubilee  of  Rev.  Mother  Alphonsa,  Loretto 
Convent,  Manchester,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Cas- 
artelli,  M.  A.,  rector  of  St.  Bede's  College,  July 
i8th,  1901 : 

"Thou  shalt  number  to  thee  seven  weeks  of 
years,  that  is  to  say,  seven  times  seven,  which 
together  make  forty-nine  years :  and  thou  shalt 
sound  the  trumpet  in  the  seventh  month  .  . 
and  thou  shalt  sanctify  the  fiftieth  year  .  . 
for  it  is  the  vear  of  Jubilee." — Leviticus  xxv., 
8-10. 

Exactly  half  a  century  ago,  my  Lord  Bishop 
of  Salford,  your  first  predecessor  upon  the  Epis- 
copal throne  which  you  now  so  worthily  occupy, 
was  on  the  eve  of  his  consecration  and  of  his 
long  and  busy  episcopate  of  one  and  twenty  years. 
To-day  week,  the  25th  instant,  will  be  the  50th 
anniversary  of  William  Turner's  consecration  at 
the  hands  of  Nicholas  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  St. 
John's  Cathedral,  Salford. 


One  year  after  that  auspicious  event,  his  Cath- 
edral Chapter  was  canonically  erected,  24th  July, 
1852. 

It  may  thus  be  affirmed  with  substantial  ac- 
curacy, my  Lord,  that,  whilst  gathered  here  to- 
day to  acclaim  the  joyful  event  of  the  double 
golden  jubilee  of  this  religious  house  and  its 
venerable  Superior,  we  are  also  celebrating  the 
like  jubilee  of  your  Lordship's  own  See  and  of 
the  thrice-blessed  beginnings  of  the  history  of  this 
important  diocese  of  the  north. 

I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  erection  of  its 
first  Chapter.  It  must  ever  be  one  of  the  chief 
merits  of  our  first  bishop  that  he  surrounded  him- 
self from  the  beginning  with  a  body  of  able  and 
zealous  men  as  his  Chapter,  men  whose  ability, 
strong  common  sense,  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  have  left  an  indelible  impression  upon 
Catholicity  in  Lancashire.  A  Chapter  is  to  a 
Bishop  what  a  Cabinet  is  to  a  Monarch.  Bishop 
Turner  grasped  this  fact  from  the  first,  and  to 
this  we  must  fairly  attribute  much  of  the  success 
of  his  administration.  I  venture  to  say  his  first 
Chapter  was  a  remarkable  body  of  men,  only  one 
of  whom  in  extreme  old  age  still  remains  with 
us,  a  blessed  link  between  the  old  and  the  new. 

I  have  referred  at  some  length  to  the  members 
of  the  first  Chapter  of  Salford,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  several  of  the  chief  of  their  successors 
are  with  us  to-day,  because  I  feel  it  a  sacred  duty 
on  this  occasion  to  say  a  word  of  one  of  their 
number. 

Lawrence  Toole,  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Salford  Chapter,  will  ever  be  held  in  hal- 
lowed memory  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  this 
country  as  a  foremost  champion  of  Catholic  edu- 
cation. He  was,  if  I  may  venture  to  continue 
a  preceding  metaphor,  the  Minister  of  Education 
in  Bishop  Turner's  Cabinet.  It  is  a'  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  many  years  later  he 
was  the  very  first  member  elected  on  the  Man- 
chester School  Board  at  the  first  creation  of  that 
body,  in  consequence  of  the  Education  Bill  of 
1870,  and  not  only  was  he  for  twenty  years  af- 
terwards the  protagonist  of  Catholic  interests  on 
that  important  board,  but  he  all  along  enjoyed 
the  esteem  of  all  his  fellow-citizens  of  every  party, 
as  a  genuine  and  sound  educationalist  and  a  true 
friend  of  popular  education. 

But  Canon  Toole's  great  services  in  the  cause 
of  primary  education  must  not  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure his  merits  in  the  promotion  of  secondary 
education,  and  especially  of  secondary  education 
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for  girls,  with  which  this  house  is  so  prominently 
identified. 

At  the  very  time  that  William  Turner  was  con- 
secrated first  Bishop  of  Salford,  Lawrence  Toole, 
already  in  charge  of  the  important  mission  of 
St.  Wilfrid's,  was  negotiating  an  important  de- 
parture in  the  Catholic  educational  work  of 
this  district.  This  was  the  bringing  over  from 
the  celebrated  Rathfarnham  Abbey,  near  Dublin, 
of  a  colony  of  the  Loretto  Order,  or,  as  it  is  of- 
ficially styled,  the  "Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary."  The  present  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  to  retell  the  romantic  story  of  the  origin 
and  vicissitudes  of  this  remarkable  educational 
society.  From  the  troubled  days  of  Mary  Ward, 
the  Yorkshire  squire's  daughter — whose  portrait, 
a  most  interesting  canvas,  still  hangs  in  one  of 
the  parlors  of  this  house^— in  the  era  of  persecu- 
tion under  Elizabeth  and  the  two  first  Stuarts — 
on  through  a  period  of  rapid  development  abroad, 
in  Austria  and  Bavaria,  where  the  "English 
Ladies,"  as  they  are  called,  still  flourish  as  a  large 
and  powerful  society — backwards  and  forwards 
from  England  and  France — from  court  favor  to 
persecution — from  the  foundation  of  the  famous 
old  Micklegate  Bar  Convent  at  York  (1680)  to 
the  coming  of  that  remarkable  woman,  Mary 
Teresa  Ball,  who  first  brought  the  English  Insti- 
tute into  connection  with  Catholic  Ireland,  and 
thereby  eventually  transferred  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  York  to  Dublin — then  onward 
through  an  era  of  still  more  wonderful  expan- 
sion throughout  Ireland  and  England,  Canada, 
the  United  States,  India,  Spain,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Germany,  and  Roumania ;  the  history  pursues  its 
providential  course  amid  every  vicissitude  of  sun- 
shine and  storm,  in  every  clime  of  this  world- 
wide Empire,  and  it  lands  far  beyond  its  bounds. 
It  is  a  history,  indeed,  which  you  must  read  else- 
where, but  which  cannot  fail  to  cast  the  glamour 
of  great  and  glorious  traditions  and  inspiring 
memories  over  our  jubilee  celebrations  to-day. 

If  York  gave  Ireland  its  Rathfarnham,  Dublin 
generously  repaid  the  debt  in  giving  Manchester 
its  Loretto.  And  so,  to  resume  the  thread  of  mv 
narrative,  the  far-sighted  and  enlightened  policy 
of  Lawrence  Toole  had  its  reward,  when,  on 
October  3rd,  1851,  the  celebrated  Mother  Mary 
Teresa  Ball  sent  over  a  tiny  colony,  consisting  of 
Mother  Anne  Hickey,  with  two  choir  nuns  and 
three  lay  sisters,  to  make  the  foundation  in  Man- 
chester.   I  have  called  Canon  Toole's  policy  far- 


sighted,  for  fifty  years  ago  the  higher  education 
of  girls  was  by  no  means  as  general,  or  even  as 
widely  approved  of,  as  in  our  days.  Canon 
Toole  was,  therefore,  in  advance  of  his  times  in 
desiring  to  endow  the  Catholic  girls  of  this  dis- 
trict with  the  highest  and  best  kind  of  secular, 
as  well  as  religious,  education,  that  could  be  pro- 
vided at  that  day.  And  he  was  wise,  too,  in  look- 
ing to  the  historic  congregation  of  the  Institute 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  to  supply  what  was 
needed.  For,  through  all  its  vicissitudes,  that  In- 
stitute had  remained  true  to  its  original  voca- 
tion— the  higher,  or^  as  we  should  now  style  it, 
the  secondary,  education  of  Catholic  girls,  and, 
later  on,  side  by  side  with  this  work,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  masses  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools. 

And  more  than  this,  it  has  all  along  given  proof, 
not  only  of  wonderful  vitality  and  fecundity,  but 
also  of  adaptability  to  the  changing  needs  and 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  has  kept  well 
abreast  of  the  successive  developments  and  im- 
provements in  every  department  of  educational 
progress.  Nowhere,  I  think,  has  this  been  more 
evident  than  in  Rathfarnham  and  its  daughter, 
the  iManchester  Loretto. 

Amongst  those  who  watched  with  interest,  not 
unmixed  with  anxiety,  the  departure  of  the  little 
pioneer  band  of  scholastic  missionaries  for  the 
unknown  land  of  heretical  England,  on  that  eve 
of  St.  Francis,  in  185 1.  was  a  young  Postulant, 
who  had  entered  Rathfarnham  Abbey  less  than 
two  months  previously,  on  the  preceding  Feast 
of  the  Assumption.  Need  I  say  that  this  was  the 
religious  who,  five  years  later,  succeeded  Mother 
Anne  Hickey  as  Superior  of  the  Manchester 
house,  and  who  ever  since  has  filled,  with  the  un- 
tiring energy  and  rare  ability  known  to  all  of  us, 
that  responsible  post  ?  Hence  it  comes  about  that 
we  are  to-day  celebrating  with  joy  and  gratitude 
the  rare  event  of  a  real  double  jubilee,  the  jubilee 
of  the  opening  of  this  Convent,  and  the  jubilee 
of  the  entrance  into  religion  of  its  venerated  Su- 
perior. 

I  have  spoken  of  Canon  Toole's  enlightened 
and  far-sighted  policy  in  bringing  over  the  Lor- 
etto nuns.  But  his  wisdom  in  this  step  was 
equalled  by  his  unexampled  generosity.  For,  in 
order  worthily  to  house  the  little  community, 
Canon  Toole  and  his  curates  became  voluntary 
exiles  for  two  years — from  185 1- 1853 — dwelling 
in  rented  lodgings  and  giving  up  the  handsome 
and  commodious  Presbytery  of  St.  Wilfrid's  to 
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the  nuns,  who  therein  at  once  opened  a  small 
boarding  and  day  school,  and  thus  inaugurated 
their  excellent  work  for  secondary  education.  I 
can  think  of  no  stronger  proof  than  this  of  the 
practical  earnestness,  the  self-denying  zeal,  of 
Canon  Toole  in  the  interests  of  education.  At 
this  time,  also — twenty  years  before  the  name 
of  the  board-schools  was  heard  in  the  land,  and 
when  public,  aid  to  our  own  schools  was  almost 
nil — Canon  Toole  was  building  the  fine  public 
elementary  schools  attached  to  "='  ission  of  St. 
Wilfrid's,  and,  in  the  January  of  the  year  follow- 
ing the  coming  of  the  nuns — 1852 — they  were 
completed,  and  the  Loretto  nuns  took  charge  of 
them.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year — 1853 — 
the  nuns  transferred  their  home  to  the  present 
property  in  the  Moss  Lane,  which,  in  those  days, 
was  worthy  of  its  rustic  name,  and  which  some 
of  us  here  present  can  still  remember  as  a  pleasant 
suburban  lane  of  green  hedges  and  trees.  But 
then,  it  was  not  so  long  before  this  date  that  a 
visitor  to  Pugin's  newly-erected  church  of  St. 
Wilfrid  had  to  open  a  country  gate  and  make  his 
way  across  a  green  field  to  reach  the  sacred  edi- 
fice! 

And  now  what  remains  for  me  to  recite  is  little 
more  than  a  bare  catalogue  of  dates  and  facts. 
And  yet  it  is  a  catalogue  that  is  wholly  gratifying 
and  inspiriting — for  it  tells  of  a  steady,  unbroken 
success  in  work  for  the  sacred  cause  of  Catholic 
education,  both  secondary  and  primary — a  work 
singularly  blessed  by  God. 

In  1856  the  nuns  opened,  in  Clarendon  Street, 
St.  Alphonsus'  Public  Elementary  School,  so 
called  after  the  Patron  of  Mother  Alphonsa  Ellis, 
who,  as  above  said,  had  that  year  become,  after 
only  five  years  of  religious  life,  the  second  Su- 
perior of  the  community. 

In  1864  the  property  was  enlarged.  Up  to  that 
year  only  two  houses  and  their  grounds  had  been 
obtained  by  the  nuns,  but  now  the  adjoining 
houses  and  ground  were  purchased,  and  so  the 
convent  estate  was  completed  as  it  now  stands. 

The  year  1870  was  marked  by  the  erection  of 
the  concert  hall. 

1875  ^^^  community  had  the  great  consolation 
of  seeing  the  erection  of  the  beautiful  and  devo- 
tional chapel  in  which  we  are  now  gathered  for 
our  present  act  of  thanksgiving.  The  same  year 
they  undertook  the  charge  of  St.  Lawrence's  pub- 
lice  Elementary  School  at  the  chapel  of  ease  at- 
tached to  St.  Wilfrid's  Mission.  The  following 
year — 1876 — the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 


intrusted  to  the  nuns  the  teaching  of  the  large 
public  elementary  schools  of  the  Holy  Name  Mis- 
sion. In  1879,  the  fine  new  day  school,  a  higher- 
grade  school,  was  built  on  the  convent  property. 
In  1 88 1,  the  very  handsome  and  commodious  new 
wing  was  built  for  the  boarding  school. 

In  1882,  came  a  somewhat  new  departure.  That 
year  Bishop — now  Cardinal — Vaughan,  intrusted 
the  teaching  of  the  little  boys  of  our  neighboring 
College  of  St.  Bede  to  the  Loretto  nuns — prob- 
ably one  of  the  first  steps  of  the  kind  at  any  boys'" 
college.  The  preparatory  form,  as  it  is  styled, 
was,  in  the  September  of  that  year,  put  in  the 
care  of  Mother  Mary  de  Sales  (Clegg)  who,  for 
no  less  than  eighten  full  years,  from  1882  to  1900, 
taught  our  little  beginners  with  unremitting  care 
and  skill.  During  that  period,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  little  boys,  many  now  grown 
men,  passed  through  her  gentle,  motherly  charge. 
And,  at  her  task,  she  labored  unremittingly  until 
the  Master  called  her  to  her  reward.  By  a  strik- 
ing and  unforeseen — may  we  say.  Providential? — 
coincidence,  this  very  day  is  the  first  anniversary 
of  her  saintly  death.  Wonderful  are  God's  ways ! 
He  did  not  will  that  she  should  live  to  see  in  the 
flesh  this  joyous  celebration  to  which,  like  the  rest, 
she  had  long  been  looking  eagerly  forward.  But 
surely  we  may  hope  that  her  gentle  spirit  is  al- 
lowed to  be  with  us  to  share  our  jubilation,  to 
keep  our  feast  in  a  still  more  glorious  manner, 
perhaps  to  pray  before  the  throne  of  God  for 
still  further  blessings  upon  the  house  and  Su- 
perior she  loved  so  well.  Let  us  give  her  the 
sweet  tribute  of  our  prayers :  May  she  rest  in 
peace ! 

In  1893,  St.  Alphonsus'  School  was  transferred 
to  its  new  building  and  its  name  was  then  changed 
to  that  of  the  Holy  Family,  by  the  side  of  which 
church  it  is  built. 

Last  year,  1900,  was  marked  by  the  erection  of 
the  admirable  new  wing  of  the  Higher  Grade 
School — a  model  of  modern  educational  install- 
ment. And  the  same  year  the  nuns  undertook 
the  charge  of  the  Holy  Family  Girls'  School. 

At  present,  therefore,  the  Loretto  Community, 
in  addition  to  the  important  Boarding  School  and 
large  Higher  Grade  Day  School  on  its  own  prop- 
erty, has  charge  of  the  important  public  Elemen- 
tary Schools  for  girls  and  children  of  St.  Wil- 
frid's, St.  Lawrence's,  the  Holy  Name,  and  the 
Holy  Family,  and  a  total  of  over  2,300  children 
in  its  care. 

And  now  this  house  hath  already  numbered  to 
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itself  "seven  weeks  of  years,  that  is  to  say,  seven 
times  seven,  which,  together,  makes  forty-nine 
years,"  and,  in  this  present  year  of  the  General 
Jubilee  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  in  orbc,  it 
is  sanctifying  "the  fiftieth  year  .  .  .  for  it  is 
the  year  of  Jubilee."     (Leviticus  xxv.,  8-10.) 

And  of  this  half  century  of  progress  blessed  by 
God,  there  has  been  one  faithful  and  constant 
witness  and  participator,  or,  rather,  standard- 
bearer  and  leader.  In  a  few  minutes,  my  Lord 
Bishop,  you  will  place  upon  her  brow  the  sym- 
bolical white  rose-crown  of  Jubilee.  It  would  be 
unbecoming  of  me,  in  the  presence  of  the  vener- 
able Jubilarian,  and  certainly  would  be  painful 
to  her  modesty,  if  I  were  to  attempt  any  thing 
like  a  panegyric  of  her  whom  so  many  of  us  have 
known  all  our  life  long  as  "Rev.  Mother,"  but 
ordinary  justice,  as  well  as  interest  in  the  great 
cause  of  education,  requires  that  I  should  say 
this  much:  During  her  long  administration  of 
this  house,  and  its  manifold  activities.  Rev. 
Mother  has  from  the  first  shown  herself  fully 
alive  to  all  the  demands  of  educational  progress, 
and  ready  to  crest  the  rising  wave  of  scholastic 
development.  She  has  shrunk  from  no  new  de- 
parture, no  bold  experiment  that  the  times  have 
seemed  to  call  for.  The  course  of  teaching  here 
has  been  consistently  abreast  of  the  best  methods 
of  the  day.  When  public  examinations  began  to 
assume,  twenty  years  ago,  their  present  great  im- 
portance in  the  public  mind,  the  pupils  of  Loretto 
were  among  the  earliest  Catholic  girls  to  enter, 
and  with  success,  into  this  public  arena.  The  im- 
portant question  of  the  training  of  secondary 
teachers  has  met  with  intelligent  sympathy  in  this 
Institution.  It  was  within  these  convent  walls 
that  an  influential  meeting  was  held,  at  the  kind 
invitation  of  Rev.  Mother,  and  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Bishop  of  Salford,  to  encourage  a 
most  promising  scheme  for  the  training  of  Cath- 
olic women  teachers  at  Cambridge,  an  undertak- 
ing which,  although  unfortunately  short-lived,  has 
produced  most  gratifying  results,  and  left  an  in- 
delible impression  upon  Catholic  secondary  teach- 
ing, especially  convent  teaching  in  England,  Ire- 
land, and  the  Colonies. 

How  much  of  all  this  intelligent  educational 
policy  is  due  to  the  broad-minded  sympathy  and 
wise  statesmanship  of  Rev.  Mother,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  indicate. 

Rev.  Mother  and  community.  Almighty  God, 
when  he  commanded  His  chosen  people  in  the 
words  of  my  text  to  sanctify  the  year  after  the 


seven  weeks  of  years,  the  year  of  Jubilee,  bade 
them  celebrate  it  by  the  "blowing  of  the  trumpet/' 
I  take  it  this  was  no  mere  vain  trumpet-blowing 
of  self-complacency  and  self-praise.  It  was  to- 
be  rather  in  the  spirit  of  the  Psalmist's  exhorta- 
tion : 

"Blow  the  trumpet  ...  on  the  noted  day 
of  your  solemnity"  (Ps.  Ixxx.,  4).  "Praise  ye 
the  Lord  .  .  .  with  sound  of  trumpet ;  praise 
Him  with  psaltery  and  harp;  praise  Him  with 
timbrel  and  choir;  praise  Him  with  strings  and 
organs;  praise  Him  on  high-sounding  cymbals; 
praise  Him  on  cymbals  of  joy"  (Ps.  cl.,3-5). 

That  is  to  say,  the  Jubilee  is  a  time  of  exulta- 
tion in  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  a  time 
of  public  thanksgiving  to  Him  for  all  His  graces 
and  blessings  during  the  past  "seven  weeks  of 
years."  During  those  weeks  of  years,  dear  Rev. 
Mother  and  community,  you  have  indeed  had 
your  share  of  trial  and  trouble,  of  anxiety  and 
disappointment,  of  death  and  separation,  but  how 
plentiful  have  been  the  favors  God  has  showered 
upon  you  and  your  works !  How  much  prosperity 
has  attended  you!  How  abundant  the  sheaves 
of  the  harvest  you  have  brought  home  rejoicing,, 
even  when  the  .seeds  may  sometimes  have  been 
sown  in  tears!  How  rich  the  fruits  it  has  been 
your  privilege  to  reap  and  garner  during  half  a 
century  I  But  though  Paul  may  have  planted,  and 
Apollo  watered,  you  know  full  well  that  it  is- 
God  alone  who  hath  given  all  this  increase. 

And  therefore,  I  understand,  you  have,  in  cour 
sonance  with  the  Divine  command,  in  this  the 
seventh  month  of  the  year,  "sounded  the  trum- 
pet," and  bidden  your  friends  eome  around  you 
from  afar  and  near,  that  they  may  join  with  you- 
in  raising  the  canticle  of  joy  and  thanksgiving- 
to  Him  who  is  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts.  And' 
you  have  invited  us  to  unite  with  you  in  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  that  is  celebrated  upon  your  altar,  so- 
that  we  may  help  you  to  "sanctify  the  year  of 
Jubilee." 


"There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  think- 
ing makes  it  so." 

If  we'd  live  lives  of  perfect  peace, 

We'd  think  just  right,  you  know : 

We'd  watch  our  thoughts, 

And  then  our  deeds 

Would  be  like  gardens  stripped  of  weeds,. 

Where  only  flowers  grow. 

Emily  Tupper-Bendit.: 
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OCTOBER.     1901. 


.  Brilliant  October,  reminiscent  of  Aves,  sweet 
spiritual  friends,  splendors  of  forest  foliage,  and 
gardens  radiant  with  the  brilliant  tones  of  chrys- 
anthemums and  dahlias,  has  almost  gone,  but  the 
«-arland  of  Aves  daily  twined  for  our  Blessed 
Mother  still  exhales  its  fragrance. 

As  the  first  week  of  October  passed,  we  learned 
from  the  gentle  saint  of  Assisi  many  a  lesson  of 
tiiat  most  wonderful  of  all  virtues,  true  humility ; 
whilst  the  life  of  St.  Bruno  told  us  of  the  rise  of 
the  great  Order  of  Carthusians,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder.  On  the  tenth,  the  noble  St.  Francis 
Borgia  showed  us  the  nothingness  of  human  dig- 
nities and  worldly  glory;  and  England's  royal 
Samt — Edward — ^whose  history  is  told  in  the  bas- 
r(^lloi"?  of  his  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  drew 
<  iiir  iiearts  to  a  greater  love  of  God.  The  Martyr- 
Pope — St.  Calistus — to  whom  our  Ember  Days 
are  ascribed,  and  whose  Catacomb  is  celebrated 


for  the  number  of  martyrs  it  contains,  excited 
our  admiration  by  his  heroic  struggle  for  the 
erection  of  lasting  structures  for  Christian  wor- 
ship. Carmel's  glory  was  revealed  in  the  virgin- 
saint — Teresa — the  patroness  of  our  late  beloved 
Rev.  Mother  Teresa  Dease,  whose  precious  re- 
mains repose  in  the  cemetery  of  this  Loretto — 
the  anniversary  is  enshrined  in  golden  memory. 
On  ^he  twenty-first,  we  welcomed  St.  Ursula,  the 
patroness  of  schoolgirls,  and  to-day,  Blessed  Mar- 
garet IVIary,  the  sweet  lover  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
May  she  help  us  to  be  true  children  of  that  Di- 
vine Heart,  generous,  and  brave! 

"Les  Pensees  d'une  Reine,"  by  Carmen  Sylva — 
the  charming  pen-name  of  the  poet-queen  of  Rou- 
mania — an  interesting  gift  from  Rev.  Mother 
Candida,  of  the  far-off  Roumanian  Lorettos,  to 
the  staff,  is  prized  not  only  because  of  the  thought- 
ful donor,  but  for  its  intrinsic  worth — this  book 
of  aphorisms  won  a  medal  of  honor  from  the 
French  Academy — and  the  insight  it  gives  into 
the  thoughts  of  a  queen — "d'une  veritable  reine, 
d'une  vraie  f  emme,  tant  la  grace  et  la  plenitude  du 
sentiment  attestent  I'intensite  des  facultes  femin- 
ines,  tant  la  melancolie  active,  la  bonte,  sans  illu- 
sion mais  sans  defaillance,  la  dignite  simple  et 
haute,  affirment  la  raisoii  et  les  vertus  royales,"  as 
the  preface  tells  us. 

We  would  wish  to  say  more  than  the  words 
"thank  you"  express,  to  dear  Rev.  Mother  Can- 
dida for  her  valued  gift. 

A  poem  to  Carmen  Sylva,  written  by  a  member 
of  the  Institute,  Loretto  Abbey,  Rathfarnham, 
appears  in  the  pages  of  the  current  issue. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Shanahan,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at 
the  convent,  this  summer,  for  the  beautiful 
pieces  of  Rookwood  pottery — glazed  and  un- 
glazed — that  adorn  the  mantelpiece  in  our  library. 

The  rich  brown  and  green  glazes  of  the  Rook- 
wood potteries  are  peculiar  to  them,  even  if  they 
do  suggest  Limoges,  while  the  decorations  are 
delicate  and  often  beautiful,  a  sound  taste  leading 
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to  the  use  of  colors  that  blend  with  the  glaze,  in- 
stead of  staring  out  from  it,  and  to  the  avoidance 
of  sharp  edges.  The  pictures  melt  into  the  en- 
vironing tint,  as  they  ought  to  do.  Porcelain  is 
not  canvas,  and  it  is  poor  art  to  attempt  to  imitate 
the  effects  of  canvas  on  a  different  medium.  That 
the  Rookwood  cups  and  vases  are  the  most  Ameri- 
can and  original  of  our  fictiles  is  undoubted.  They 
are  recognized  as  such  abroad,  and  that  flattery 
which  is  betokened  in  imitation  has  been  attempt- 
ed by  the  Japanese,  though  rather  crudely  for  so 
clever  a  people,  it  must  be  confessed.  The  shapes 
that  come  from  this  pottery  have  the  charm  of 
simplicity,  the  decorators  never  undertake  too 
much,  the  color  schemes  are  of  modest  range,  and 
the  attempt  to  constantly  startle  or  dazzle  has 
never  been  made,  even  in  the  beginning  of  this 
institution,  which  dates  back  less  than  twenty 
years.  Mrs.  Bellamy  Storer  is  the  creator  of  the 
Cincinnati  pottery  that  bears  the  name  of  Rook- 
wood. She  was  one  of  the  few  women  who  took 
up  porcelain  painting,  about  the  time  of  the 
Centennial,  as  other  than  an  employment  for  idle 
hands  and  a  passing  fad  which  was  to  be  dropped 
in  another  year  for  burned  wood  work  or  em- 
broidery or  tatting  or  lace  or  crocheted  sofa  cush- 
ions. Mrs.  Storer  is  the  granddaughter  of  the 
man  who  supplied  Hiram  Powers  with  the  means 
to  study  sculpture,  and  her  father  was  the  found- 
er of  an  art  museum  and  a  patron  of  the  arts.  It 
was  he  who  established  her  in  an  old  school  house, 
that  he  had  bought  at  sheriff's  sale,  and  that  after- 
ward became  the  famous  pottery. 

We  desire  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Miss 
Shanahan,  through  the  columns  of  the  Rainbow, 
for  her  lovely  specimens  of  the  ceramic  art. 
•X- 

Referring  to  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  Rev.  Mother 
Alphonsa  and  the  Loretto  Convent  in  Manchester, 
the  Harvest  says :  There  was  no  bunting  or  bustle. 
It  was  a  convent  Jubilee,  a  double  Golden  one,  all 
the  same.  To  get  to  it  you  had  to  pass  through 
a  newly-erected  stately  portal,  which  might  have 
reminded  you  of  the  gates  of  Paradise,  had  you 
only  previously  seen  them.     It  began  in  truly 


Catholic  festive  style,  with  a  Solemn  High  Mass, 
in  presence  of  the  Father  and  Shepherd  of  the 
Diocese,  Bishop  Bilsborrow,  who  was  attended 
by  Monsignor  Wrennall,  Canon  Richardson,  and 
Dean  Walshe.  The  celebrant  was  Canon  Cor- 
bishley,  assisted  by  Fathers  Rothwell  and  Irwin. 
Dean  L.ynch  was  Master  of  Ceremonies  to  the 
Bishop,  and  Father  McCarthy  to  the  clergy  and 
congregation.  There  were  present  also.  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  Gadd,  V.  G.,  Right  Rev.  Abbot  Geu- 
dens,  Monsignor  Hill,  Provost  Clegg,  the  Rev. 
J.  Ullathome,  Rev.  F.  Newton,  Rev.  J.  P.  Klein. 
The  music  of  the  Mass,  Ebner's  Missa  SS.  Trini- 
tatis,  was  rendered  by  the  convent  choir.  The 
sermon,  preached  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Casar- 
telli,  Rector  of  St.  Bede's  College,  was  after- 
wards described  by  the  Bishop  as  a  brilliant  ad- 
dress— it  was  a  rare  treat  to  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  it.  After  the  sermon,  the 
Bishop  gave  the  usual  indulgence,  and  then  per- 
formed the  most  touching  ceremony  of  the  day. 
The  Rev.  Mother,  the  Jubilarian,  was  conducted 
to  the  altar  by  two  seniors  of  the  community, 
where  sat  the  Bishop.  His  Lordship,  full  of  emo- 
tion, placed  a  wreath  of  white  roses  on  her  head, 
to  be  worn  for  the  rest  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  Day. 
During  this  portion  of  the  proceedings,  the  choir 
sang  Konen's  "Veni  Sponsa  Christi."  The  Mass 
then  proceeded,  the  Offertory  piece  being  Singen- 
berger's  "Jesu  dulcis  memoria,"  and  ended  with 
the  solemn  Te  Deum.  At  the  luncheon  which 
followed,  Dean  Lynch  proposed  the  health  of  the 
Bishop.  The  Bishop,  in  acknowledging  the  toast 
of  his  own  health,  expressed  how  strong  was  the 
support  afforded  him  in  his  labors  by  his  reliance 
on  his  clergy,  on  the  teachers,  especially  the  nuns 
of  the  diocese,  and  on  the  laity,  and  he  followed 
by  proposing  the  toast  of  the  day,  "The  Golden 
Jubilee  of  the  Rev.  Mother  and  the  Convent," 
and  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  work  which  had 
been  and  is  being  done  in  Loretto  Convent.  In 
the  afternoon  there  was  a  reception  and  gathering 
of  old  pupils  and  friends,  and  a  musical  enter- 
tainment by  present  pupils,  equal  to  anything  ever 
done  by  their  predecessors.    The  central  items  of 
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the  programme  were  an  address  to  the  Rev. 
Mother,  read  by  Miss  Noble ;  a  presentation,  and 
a  Jubilee  Chorus. 

It  remains  for  the  future  community  and  pupils 
to  perpetuate  the  good  repute  of  Loretto,  and  to 
celebrate  its  centenary.  Through  the  kindness  of 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Vaughan,  and  the  instru- 
mentality of  Archbishop  Stonor,  the  Apostolic 
Benediction  of  the  Holy  Father  was  obtained  for 
Rev.  Mother  Alphonsa  and  Loretto  Convent, 
Manchester,  on  the  occasion  of  the  double  Golden 
Jubilee. 

The  remarkable  success  achieved  by  the  Or- 
chestra of  Loretto  Abbey,  Rathfarnham,  Dublin, 
at  the  competition  which  recently  took  place,  has 
elicited  warmest  congratulations  from  the  many 
friends  and  admirers  of  the  dear  old  Abbey. 
Fifty-four  of  the  pupils  compose  the  Orchestra, 
with  ten  male  players  of  the  wind  instruments. 
Mr.  Myerscough,  music  professor  at  the  Abbey, 
conducted.  The  test  piece  was  Haydn's  Sym- 
phony in  D  major,  which  was  sufficient  to  try  the 
capacity  of  any  band.  "The  young  players,"  says 
our  Correspondent,  "some  of  whom  were  tiny 
girls,  played  it  with  unfailing  accuracy  and  re- 
markable intelligence.  With  players  so  young 
some  degree  of  roughness  in  the  strings  might  be 
looked  for.  There  was,  however,  none  percep- 
tible. The  tone  was  excellent,  and  where  strength 
was  needed,  it  was  forthcoming.  There  was  nat- 
urally a  little  weakness  in  the  bass,  but  so  slight, 
it  would  be  hypercritical  to  notice  it.  In  the 
violin  and  viola,  and  also  in  the  'cello,  the  tone 
was  full  and  ripe.  This  was  especially  evident  in 
the  second  movement,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  is  assigned  to  the  strings  alone.  Another 
striking  feature  in  the  performance  was  the  pre- 
cision and  accuracy  of  attack.  The  phrasing  was 
perfect.  While  each  performer  showed  individ- 
ual intelligence,  unity  of  expression  characterized 
the  performance  as  a  whole,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
animated  by  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  music. 
The  playing  of  the  four  movements  was  singu- 
larly vigorous,  spirited,  and  acciirate.    The  drums 


and  brass  were  sometimes  a  bit  too  loud,  and  the 
minute  movement  was  perhaps  taken  at  somewhat 
too  slow  a  tempo;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
gratifying  to  observe  the  freedom  with  which 
the  young  ladies  drew  their  bows,  and  still  more 
gratifying  to  hear  the  effects  produced  thereby. 

The  other  band  which  entered  for  the  competi- 
tion withdrew. 

At  the  close  of  the  performance  Mr.  Atkins 
said  that  he  and  his  brother  judges,  Mr.  Ber- 
ringer  and  Air.  Fuchs,  had  heard  the  performance 
of  such  young  people  as  those  who  composed  the 
Loretto  Orchestra  with  unfeigned  delight.  It 
was  rarely  that  they  heard  a  performance  by 
players  so  juvenile,  but  though  young,  there  was 
a  maturity  about  their  playing  that  was  quite 
surprising.  They  regretted  that  the  other  band 
did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  but  he  and  his 
brother  judges  found  this  much  satisfaction,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  beat  the  perform- 
ance to  which  they  had  listened  with  such  interest. 

Mr.  Berringer  said  that  he  should  also  pay  his 
tribute  to  the  merit  of  the  performance.  It 
showed  what  splendid  material  there  was  in  this 
country  for  building  up  a  great  musical  future, 
and  he  was  so  struck  with  many  points  in  the 
playing  that  for  a  time  he  found  it  hard  to  per- 
suade himself  he  was  not  back  in  Prague. 

The  judges  unanimously  recommended  the  Lo- 
retto Abbey  Orchestra  for  a  first  prize  though 
there  was  no  competition.' 

Miss  Carmen  Alperiz,  a  pupil  of  the  Abbey,  was 
awarded  first  prize  for  performance  on  the  dou- 
ble-action harp. 

Not  in  music  alone  do  the  students  of  the  Irish 
Lorettos  excel,  for  we  learn  that  "the  B.  A.  de- 
gree was  conferred  on  nine  of  the  University 
girls  of  Loretto  College,  Stephen's  Green,  and 
Mary  Bowler,  M.  A.,  carried  away  the  Student- 
ship Prize,  i300.  Mary  was  the  guest  of  the  eve- 
ning at  a  party  given  in  her  honor  and  that  of  the 
other  successful  students." 

A  copy  of  "But  Thy  Love  and  Thy  Grace,"  by 
Rev.  Francis  Finn,  S.  J.,  published  by  Benziger 
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Bros.,  printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See,  with 
illustrations  by  Charles  C.  Svendsen,  has  reached 
lis  as  we  go  to  press.  We  regret  that  time  does 
not  permit  us  to  review  the  book,  but  Father 
Finn's  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  read- 
ableness.  Everything  that  comes  from  his  pen  is 
sure  to  be  perused  with  interest  and  profit. 


IT  XTbiuft  of  XCbee* 

When  fairest  dawn  with  rosy  smiles 
Dispels  the  gloom  o'er  land  and  sea, 

And  lovingly  my  soul  beguiles 
From  doubt  to  sweet  expectancy, 
I  think  of  thee. 

When  sunny  morn  steals  slowly  on. 
And  nature's  minstrels  warble  free, 

Dwelling  each  lovely  note  upon, 
My  soul  in  raptured  ecstacy, 
I  think  of  thee. 

AVhen  afternoon's  delightful  hours 

Come  with  their  lingering  spell  round  me, 

Their  lotus  and  sweet  scent  of  flowers, 
Filling  me  to  satiety, 

I  think  of  thee. 

When  golden  sunset's  varied  light 

A  beauteous  vision  is  to  see; 
Sweet  birds  and  fair  flowers  say  good  night- 

I  cannot  say  good  night  to  thee — 
I  think  of  thee. 

When  twilight  shadows  gently  steal 
In  their  mysterious  way  round  me. 

Whispering  in  a  fond  appeal 

Thy  name  and  loving  thoughts  of  thee, 
I  think  of  thee. 

When  sombre  night  fills  all  the  land 

With  darkest  of  obscurity. 
My  thoughts  seem  still  at  my  command, 
For  even  then  I  dream  of  thee, 
I  think  of  thee. 

— S.  M.  D. 


The  gospel  of  happiness  is  one  which  everyone 
should  lay  to  heart.  Set  out  with  the  invincible 
determination  that  you  will  bear  burdens  and  not 
impose  them.  Whether  the  sun  shine  or  the  rain 
fall,  show  a  glad  face  to  your  neighbor.  If  you 
must  fall  in  life's  battle,  you  can  at  least  fall  with 
a  smile  on  your  face. 


xrbe  Sanctum  IRegister 

♦fF  S  always  an  object  of  more  or  less  interest — 
MU  shall  T  say  curiosity? — to  the  returning 
editors,  ever  eager  to  scan  its  pages,  being  sure 
of  finding  thereon  names  already  recorded  in  that 
larger  book  of  well-deserved  Fame. 

This  year  an  unusual  interest  attaches  itself  to 
our  time-honored  register  because  of  the  auto- 
graph signatures  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Cornwall  and  York — future  King  and  Queen  of 
England — and  those  of  their  suite;  which  will 
chronicle  as  well  the  event  in  the  convent  annals 
as  historic,  and  make  an  epoch. 

Conspicuous  among  the  late  autographs  is  that 
of  the  charming  southern  writer  of  historic  ro- 
mances. Miss  Molly  Elliot  Seawell,  Washington, 
D.  C,  whose  acquaintance  we  first  made  through 
the  sparkling  and  amusing  pages  of  "The 
Sprightly  Romance  of  Marsac,"  which  won  her 
not  only  fame  but  the  three  thousand  dollar  prize 
for  the  best  novelette  in  the  New  York  Herald 
competition,  1895.  How  heartily  its  heroine — to 
us — Madame  Schmid,  was  enjoyed,  with  "her 
gorgeous  red  bonnet,  all  flowers ;  green  mantle, 
all  spangles ;  purple  gown,  all  stripes ;  and  yellow 
parasol,  that  made  her  look  something  like  a  bird 
of  paradise ;"  and  "into  whose  honest  heart  Mar- 
sac's  delightful  impudence  had  won  its  way."  In- 
deed, many  a  peal  of  merry  laughter  echoed  from 
the  cosy  sanctum  those  winter  evenings  when 
Aladame  Schmid  appeared. 

Later  we  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  "Chil- 
dren of  Destiny,"  "Throckmorton,"  "Little  Jar- 
vis,"  and  not  less  did  the  captivating  and  ennobling 
"History  of  the  Lady  Betty  Stair,"  with  its  dainty 
illustrations  by  Thule  de  Thulstrup,  and  set  in  a 
century-old  environment,  win  our  admiration. 
Recently  "The  House  of  Egremont" — illustrated 
by  C.  M.  Relyea — has  claimed  our  attention  as  "a 
genuinely  good  and  artistic  stor}%  tripping  lightly 
over  its  historic  paths,  enlivened  by  humor,  and 
made  radiant  by  romance,  filled  with  the  two  great 
qualities  of  loyalty  and  love.  Of  it  Agnes  Rep- 
plier  says,  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post:  "Miss 
Seawell's  novel  is  a  bravely  written  story,  full  of 
honest,  simple  emotion.  It  reflects  that  charming 
fidelity  to  the  Stuarts  and  their  lost  cause  which 
is  the  very  essence  of  romance.  To  people  who 
did  not  have  to  live  under  the  Stuarts,  they  were 
a  delightful  family.  They  stand  for  all  that  is 
most  interesting  in  history  and  in  the  human 
heart.  They  were  served  with  a  passionate  loy- 
alty, as  beautiful  as  it  was  inexplicable.     They 
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were  unsatisfactory  from  beginning  to  end,  yet 
they  hold  the  love  of  men  now  as  easily  as  they 
held  it  in  life.  Not  all  the  biographies  of  Crom- 
well with  which  we  are  inundated  can  rob  them 
of  what  should  never  in  justice  be  theirs."  As 
we  write,  press  announcements  of  "Papa  Bour- 
chard"  predict  good  things  in  store  for  us.  The 
fact  that  the  illustrations  are  by  Glaschen,  one 
of  the  four  medallists  of  the  Pan-American,  makes 
us  doubly  anxious  to  see  them. 

A  pleasing  souvenir  of  one  of  Miss  Seawell's 
visits  to  us,  this  summer,  is  presentation  copies 
of  her  works  with  the  author's  autograph,  and 
which  are  now  among  the  treasured  volumes  of 
our  library. 

A  Canadian  author,  Miss  Lizars,  whose  works 
have  a  local  flavor — several  towns  in  Ontario  are 
claiming  or  disclaiming  it  as  distinctively  their 
own — was  also  among  our  literary  visitors. 

Miss  Eva  Roblyn,  of  London,  Ont.,  one  of  Can- 
ada's best  sopranos,  delighted  us  for  an  all-too- 
short  afternoon  with  her  magnificent  singing  and 
her  very  pleasing  manner.  Her  selections  showed 
the  marvellous  fullness  and  compass  of  her  fine 
soprano  voice  and  deserved  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause with  which  they  were  received.  She  does 
not  simply  sing  her  solos — she  interprets  them. 
Speaking  of  her  singing  in  London,  England, 
where  she  studied  with  Air.  Wm.  Shakespeare, 
The  Chronicle  says  :  "The  concert  of  Monday  eve- 
ning last,  at  Westbourne  Park  Chapel,  was  no- 
table for  the  reappearance  of  Mr.  John  Thomas, 
harpist  to  the  Queen,  who  gave  in  his  inimitable 
manner  selections  from  his  extensive  repertory. 
.  .  .  Then  followed  a  very  fine  rendering  of 
Mr.  Thomas'  song,  'The  Maiden  and  the  Sun- 
beam,' accompanied  by  the  composer.  Miss  Eva 
N,  Roblyn,  a  young  soprano  from  Canada,  with 
a  finely  balanced  and  cultured  voice,  sang  the 
plaintive  ditty  in  an  irreproachable  manner.  We 
bespeak  for  this  young  lady  a  high  position  in  the 
proession  when  she  returns  to  the  land  of  her 
birth."  The  prediction,  we  rejoice  to  say,  has 
been  verified. 


It  is  rarely  indeed  that  a  woman  is  an  exponent 
of  the  sublime  art  of  sculpture ;  however,  it  is  true 
in  the  case  of  Miss  S.  Cecilia  Cotter,  another  of 
our  summer  friends,  whose  work  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  merits  a  place  beside  that 
of  St.  Gaudens  and  other  of  our  American  sculp- 
tors. Her  creations  show  not  only  a  mastery  of 
technique,  but  positive  inspiration  and  originality. 


From  many  critical  notices  of  Miss  Cotter's  ar- 
tistic achievements  we  select  the  following  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  Eliza  Allen  Starr,  because  she 
was  a  recognized  authority  on  matters  of  art ; 
and  furthermore,  because  the  expression  of  her 
criticism  was  sincere,  as  her  judgment  was  pro- 
found. 

Speaking  of  Aliss  Cotter's  representation  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Miss  Starr  wrote : 

"At  the  first  look  at  the  photograph,  it  won  my 
heart.  That  is  the  best  and  only  word  one  needs 
to  say  of  it,  for  if  it  does  not  touch  the  heart,  of 
what  avail  to  a  subject  is  technical  skill  and  ana- 
tomical knowledge?  I  do  not  mind  where  Miss 
Cotter  studied  or  where  she  has  not  studied ;  she 
has  produced  an  ideal  representation  of  our  Lord 
under  that  most  touching  aspect  of  His  benig- 
nity : — the  giving  of  His  Sacred  Heart  to  the  souls 
He  came  on  earth  to  redeem.  It  is  the  only  ideal 
representation  of  the  subject  which  I  have  ever 
seen — and  I  have  seen  a  great  many ;  the  only  one 
which  embodies  the  Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
with  the  music  which  accompanies  it,  as  sung  in 
convent  chapels.  All  other  representations  have 
looked  to  me  cold,  unfeeling;  in  fact,  purely 
academic — mere  studies.  This  is,  as  I  have  said, 
an  ideal.  We  have  not  waited  for  it  quite  as  long 
as  I  declared  I  supposed  we  must  wait ;  for  it 
takes  two  or  three  hundred  years,  generally,  to 
give  an  ideal  atmosphere  to  any  event  or  devo- 
tion. Of  course,  having  seen  only  a  photograph 
and  a  newspaper  reproduction,  I  cannot  say  that 
everything  is  perfect ;  but  it  has  the  most  essen- 
tial quality,  religious  ideality.  Allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate Miss  Cotter,  the  artist,  and  Miss  Han- 
non,  the  donor,  and  the  congregation,  recipients 
of  such  a  work." 

"This  is  high  praise,"  says  the  Union  and 
Times,  "coming  from  one  of  the  most  gifted  art 
critics  in  the  land,  and  must  prove  a  source  of 
pride  to  Miss  Cotter,  as  well  as  a  further  incen- 
tive to  the  aspirations  of  her  genius." 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  The  Register,  has  this  to  say: 
"One  cannot  look  upon  the  noble  work  without 
being  impressed  with  a  sentiment  of  divine  mean- 
ing. There  is  an  expression  in  the  statue  that 
touches  one  with  more  than  human  power.  It  has 
what  every  masterpiece  must  have :  a  presence  to 
be  felt.  .  .  .  Some  statues  of  Christ  that  we 
have  seen  are  grandly  human  :  but  in  this  one  there 
is  with  noble  humanity,  a  mysterious  something, 
deeply  felt,  but  undefined.  .  .  .  The  energy 
of  the  action,  the  mobile  character  of  the  flesh. 


THE  SACRED  HEART.— By  Sara  Cecelia  Cotter. 


SAINT  JOHN.— By  Sara  Cecelia  Cotter. 
In  Cincinnati  Art  Museum. 
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the  sense  and  feeling  of  life  expressed  by  the 
symmetry  and  proportion  in  all  details  of  face 
and  form,  declare  the  statue  as  one  that  is  'every 
inch  a  king.'  " 

The  Catholic  Columbian  comments  as  follows : 
"This  latest  achievement,  a  full  length  and  life- 
size  figure  of  Christ,  is.  so  far,  the  masterpiece  of 
Miss  Cotter's  hands.  The  modeling  of  the  head, 
shoulders,  arms,  and  hands,  gives  evidence-  of 
thorough  anatomical  study.  The  pose  of  the 
head  is  difficult  and  imusual;  slightly  thrown 
back  and  yet  gazing  downward  as  though  com- 
passionating the  world  which  claims  Him  as  Cre- 
ator and  Redeemer.  The  eyelids  droop,  and  the 
mouth  is  sad  and  sweet.  The  forehead  bespeaks 
breadth  and  depth  of  character,  and  is  beautifully 
framed  by  the  waving  hair ;  the  curling  beard,  too, 
accentuates,  rather  than  hides,  the  fine  oval  of  the 
lower  face.  The  right  hand  is  slightly  extended : 
as  though  oft'ering  the  priceless  gift  of  His  Sa- 
cred Heart  to  the  world ;  the  left  draws  from  His 
bosom  the  drapery,  which  falls  in  long  and  beau- 
tiful lines  to  the  ground,  hiding  all  of  the  figure, 
except  a  portion  of  one  foot.  Nothing  could  be 
more  graceful  or  pleasing  than  this  drapery, 
which,  though  generally  in  long,  straight  lines 
and  folds,  is  free  from  stiflFness  or  convention- 
ality." 

The  Irontonian  remarks :  "The  statue  stands 
six  feet  two  inches  in  height.  The  pose  of  Christ 
is  majestic.  His  head  is  thrown  back  as  though 
He  were  breathing  heavily  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  generous  gift  to  human  kind  of  His 
heart;  betokening  His  love.  The  eyes  are  look- 
ing down  at  the  earth ;  but  yet,  because  of  their 
mystical  dreaminess,  seem  not  to  have  lost  sight 
of  heaven :  to  be  centered  on  the  Divinity  where- 
with they  glow.  The  whole  face  is  infinitely 
handsome.  It  is  a  face  not  refined  by  mere  ma- 
terial beauty,  but  by  the  expression  of  gentle  au- 
thority and  limitless  intellectual  power." 

Miss  Eleanor  C.  Donnelley's  poetic  address  to 
Miss  Cotter,  on  her  completion  of  the  statue  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  is  worthy  of  her  theme : 
Blest  be  the  chisel  that  the  Sacred  Heart 

Hath  consecrated  to  its  love  alone! 
Blest  be  the  magic  of  that  potent  art 

That  bids  the  God-Man  live  in  deathless  stone ! 
Others  may  carve  their  mundane  deities — 

Their    sages,    statesmen,     heroes :     world-re- 
nown'd. 
Thy    genius    naught     save     the     Divine    could 
please, — 


It  leaps  to  Heaven  at  one  rapturous  bound: 
And  there  it  hath  beheld  so  fair  a  dream, 

(Delight  of  angels,  joy  of  Paradise!) 
The  very  Godhead  hath  become  its  theme : 

Life,  light  and  love  from  the  cold  marble  rise. 

'Twas  well  to  give  it  place  on  holy  ground. 
This  grand,  majestic  statue  of  the  Lord: 

It  bears  the  impress  of  faith  profound : 

Whose  fruits  must  be  its  artist's  best  reward. 

The  saint  may  worship  at  its  hallowed  base, 
And  from  that  open   Heart   fresh  gifts  may 
win: 

The  sinner  there  may  find  Conversion's  grace 
And  full  remission  from  the  chains  of  sin. 

The  while  God's  sweetest  benison  shall  rest 
Upon  the  temple  where  the  image  stands  : 

Its  gentle  sculptor  shall  be  doubly  blest 
In  the  pure  labor  of  her  gifted  hands. 

For  those  who  spread  this  cult  by  any  art, 

(Said   Christ  unto   His  handmaid  meek  and 
chaste) 

Shall  have  their  names  engraven  on  My  Heart,. 
Engraven,  nevermore  to  be  effaced. 

The  Union  and  Times,  Buffalo,  is  enthusiastic 
in  ]\liss  Cotter's  praise :  "Though  young  in 
years,  the  laurel  already  wreathes  her  brow;  her 
fame  is  secure,  while  her  face  is  still  towards  the 
morning.  Yet,  with  the  feverish  longings  for 
loftier  achievements  which  ever  burn  the  soul  of 
the  true  artist,  Miss  Cotter  has  never  been  satis- 
fied with  what  she  has  thus  far  accomplished,  and 
probably  never  will.  'Excelsior'  is  her  motto — a 
soul-hunger  for  the  possession  of  the  ideal — and 
which^ — alas  ! — through  all  the  wistful  years,  is 
fed  only  with  a  sigh. 

"Miss  Cotter  is  the  only  artist  from  the  West 
whose  work  is  exhibited  at  the  Pan-American ; 
and  we  have  read  with  pleasure  the  high  eulogies 
passed  upon  it.  One  little  piece,  Head  of  Christ, 
sends  one  away  softened  and  subdued ;  its  full 
meaning  reaches  only  the  responsive  soul,  but  it 
gives  to  all  in  sotto  voce  the  fragrance  of  sweet 
consolation.  It  expresses  sorrow,  mingled  with 
merciful.  loving  power.  Here  masculine  strength 
is  veiled  in  the  sensitiveness  of  divine  features, 
and  the  Head  broadly  portrays  infinite  intelli- 
gence. That  portion  of  one's  soul  that  in  every- 
one remains  imexpressed,  could  be  stirred  inta 
speech  in  the  presence  of  this  sensitive  piece  of 
sacred  marble. 

"^Miss  Cotter  makes  her  home  in  Ironton,  Ohio, 
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with  a  priest  brother  who  has  achieved  wide  fame 
as  a  lecturer  and  in  other  Hterary  lines.  Needless 
to  say  that  the  tenderest  affection  exists  between 
the  two,  and  that  the  sunlight  of  happiness  is 
never  quenched  in  that  home. 

"Miss  Cotter  is  a  typical  Irish  girl,  full  of  ge- 
nius and  enthusiasm,  and  the  breeze  of  'Bantry's 
bright  hills'  keeps  her  fresh  and  fair  in  her  adop- 
ted home." 

Speaking  of  Miss  Cotter's  latest— and,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  critics,  her  best — work,  "Saint 
John,"  the  Catholic  Union  and  Times  of  Oct.  17 
says:: 

"St.  John,"  herewith  illustrated,  came  from 
Miss  Cotter's  hands  only  last  April— just  in  time 
to  secure  for  it  a  ready  acceptance  at  the  spring 
exhibition  of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum,  where 
it  has  since  remained,  to  have  daily  renewed  the 
praises  of  the  critics  who  first  passed  judgment 
upon  it.  While  for  me  the  "St.  John"  has  not  the 
aesthetic  beauty  and  depth  of  tenderness  of  Miss 
Cotter's  "Christ  the  Rejected,"  it  is  said  by  those 
better  qualified  to  judge  to  be  her  best  work,  and 
to  more  clearly  indicate  the  promised  greatness  I 
predicted  for  her  four  years  ago.  The  meaning 
of  the  "St.  John"  may,  perhaps,  best  be  learned 
from  these  words  of  a  critic  in  the  Cincinnati  En- 
iquirer : 

"It  remained,  however,  for  a  young  artist,  and 
•a  woman  at  that — Miss  Cotter,  of  the  little  town 
of  Ironton,  Ohio,  to  attempt  what  is  seldom  es- 
sayed by  the  masters,  and  then  with  misgivings, 
so  difficult  is  it  to  get  the  spirit  that  distinguishes 
religious  sculpture,  the  highest  form  of  art,  and 
"hence  the  most  difficult  to  execute.  Her  'St. 
John,'  a  life-size  seated  figure,  is  superb.  It  has 
a  character  with  a  distinction  that  cannot  be  de- 
fined. This  character  removes  it  from  its  sur- 
roundings and  wraps  it  in  an  atmosphere  of  sim- 
plicity, nobility  and  spirituality.  The  work  is 
bold,  broad  and  profound.  Unlike  most  St.  Johns 
that  we  have  seen,  the  holy  scribe  is  here  repre- 
sented as  looking  within  for  his  inspirations.  Not 
only  mind,  but  muscle  and  bone,  bend  their  ener- 
gies to  the  one  purpose  of  thinking.  And  he 
thinks — thinks  from  the  massed  hair  of  his  finely 
developed  head  to  his  sensitive  foot.  Unity  of 
purpose  is  in  the  composition;  no  part  goes 
astray ;  there  is  no  display ;  everything  goes  into 
expression.  There  is  here  a  delicious  calm,  a 
■quiet  dignity ;  there  is  a  silent  eloquence  speaking 
the  moral  lesson  to  all  that  in  art  or  out  of  it, 
there  is  nothing  so  attractive  or  so  beautiful  as  the 
scholar  devoting  his  mind  to  the  Most  High.    .    . 

"The  'Head  of  Christ,'  shown  in  the  Western 
Artists'  exhibit  in  Cincinnati  about  a  year  ago, 


promised  a  'glorious  morrow'/  for  this  lady,  but 
nevertheless  one  is  surprised  at  this  masterpiece 
in  the  exhibit  of  1901,  where  names  to  conjure 
with  are  so  numerous — MacMonnies  of  Paris, 
Borglum  of  London,  Adams  of  New  York,  and 
our  own  Bamhorn." 

Here  we  are  most  concerned  with  and,  if  I  may 
say  it,  more  interested  in  Miss  Cotter's  "Christ, 
the  Rejected,"  for  we  have  it  in  our  incomparable 
Pan-American  Art  Gallery,  where  the  best  work 
of  the  greatest  of  America's  painters  and  sculp- 
tors is  shown.  That  this  young  sculptor  was 
able  to  secure  entrance  to  our  gallery  at  all  is  a 
tribute  to  her  art.  The  force  of  this  remark  will 
be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  recalled  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  Albright  Gallery,  which  was 
originally  intended  for  the  Exposition  exhibit, 
necessitated  a  large  curtailment  of  space,  the 
temporary  gallery  erected  being  very  much  small- 
er than  the  Albright  Gallery. 

That  Art  Director  Wm.  A.  Coffin  would  estab- 
lish the  first  great  American  salon  was  anticipated 
when  the  art  world  began  to  get  an  inkling  of  his 
plans,  hence  it  is  but  natural  that  the  demand  for 
space  was  extraordinary,  and  many  painters  and 
sculptors  of  recognized  standing  were  denied  the 
much-coveted  representation  in  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can gallery. 

Were  it  my  purpose  to  go  into  minute  details,  I 
would  cite  the  fact  that  Miss  Cotter  has  the  only 
bit  of  Catholic  art  in  the  Exposition  gallery;  of 
the  nine  women  sculptors  represented  she  is  the 
only  one  from  the  West,  and  she  alone  of  all  the 
exhibitors  has  not  studied  abroad.  The  whole 
progress  of  sculpture  in  all  the  Americas,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  day,  is  depicted  by 
some  sixty-one  artists.  To  be  one  of  these  is  an 
honor  not  lightly  won. 

The  selection  of  the  title  "Christ,  the  Rejected," 
was  an  inspiration,  it  so  happily  fits  the  theme  she 
essayed  to  interpret.  One  cannot  look  upon  this 
bit  of  majestic  marble  without  being  impressed 
with  the  originality  of  the  conception,  nor  fail  to 
note  the  power  which  portrays  the  anguish  ex- 
pressed in  every  lineament.  Still  it  is  not  quite 
the  suffering  that  strikes  one  at  first;  to  me  the 
predominant  expression  is  weariness — an  utter 
weariness.  Turning  to  the  title,  one  understands 
the  dominant  characteristic  of  this  face — the 
tense  agony  of  "The  Rejected;"  through  all  the 
ages  of  the  world — rejected,  and  by  His  own. 
As  one  studies  the  face  there  seems  to  pass  over 
it  a  look  of  supreme  resignation — that  resignation 
which  cried  aloud,  "Father,  not  My  will,  but 
Thine,  be  done." 

Miss  Cotter  has  succeeded  admirably  in  the 
chiseled  flesh.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  seems 
drawn  until  the  scarf-skin  appears  breaking,  so 
life-like  is  it,  while  the  sweat  of  agony  is  oozing 


"CHRIST,  THE  REJECTED."— By  Sara  Cecelia  Cotter. 
Exhibited  at  Pan-American  Art  Gallery. 
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from  the  brow,  which  is  smooth  save  for  a  sUght 
corrugation  showing  the  sublimity  of  mind  con- 
quering the  physical  Christ-man, 

Another  critic  interprets  the  portrayal  of  "The 
Rejected"  in  these  words :  "It  is  a  type  command- 
ing respect  and  reverence.  The  whole  face  is 
inhnitely  handsome.  It  is  a  face  not  refined  by 
mere  material  beauty,  but  by  the  expression  of 
gentle  authority  and  limitless  intellectual  power. 
The  eyes  are  looking  down  on  the  earth,  but,  be- 
cause of  their  mystical  dreaminess,  seem  not  to 
have  lost  sight  of  heaven,  to  be  centered  on  the 
divinity  wherewith  they  glow.  The  forehead  be- 
speaks breadth  and  depth  of  character,  and  is 
laeautifully  framed  by  the  waving  hair.  The 
"beard,  too,  accentuates,  rather  than  hides,  the  fine 
oval  of  the  lower  face.    It  is  ideal." 

The  discerning  mind  intuitively  feels  that  there 
must  have  been  a  more  than  ordinary  sympathy 
l)etween  the  sculptor  and  her  subject,  for  the 
"soul  of  the  artist"  is  too  manifest  in  the  feeling 
oi  the  piece  to  be  itself  unfelt.  I  was  looking  at 
^The  Rejected"  one  day,  when  a  lady  paused  be- 
side me  and  gazed  long  and  lovingly  upon  it.  Her 
only  comment  was,  "The  sculptor  must  have  ex- 
oerienced  some  great  sorrow" — which,  indeed, 
was  true,  for  this  work  was  done  while  the  artist's 
heart  was  sore  unto  death  over  the  loss  of  both 
lier  beloved  parents  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other.  The  light  had  gone  out  of  her  life,  and 
she  turned  for  solace  to  the  All-Sorrowful  and 
mingled  her  grief  with  His;  this  was  the  time 
when  "The  Rejected"  was  conceived. 

The  Art  Magazine  for  September  has  a  crown- 
ing compliment  for  Miss  Cotter.  Edgar  Cam- 
eron, the  great  philosopher  of  art,  in  a  learned 
article  on  "Convention  in  Art."  uses  "Christ,  the 
Rejected,"  to  illustrate  one  of  his  thoughts,  and 
"The  Head  of  David,"  by  Alichael  Angelo,  the 
other.  Grand  company,  that  gives  promise  of  im- 
mortality in  no  hesitating  voice. 

High  praise,  indeed,  is  all  this  for  one  so  young, 
hut  the  fire  of  genius  burns  brightly  in  her  artist 
soul,  and  it  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  that 
from  her  strong  young  hands  will  yet  come  work 
which  will  cause  the  whole  world  of  art  to  ring 
with  her  fame. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  say  tliat  at 
the  close  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  Miss 
Cotter's  exhibit  was  the  only  piece  of  sculpture 
that  bore  the  magic  legend,  "Sold."  Just  now 
she  is  engaged  on  a  bust  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Maes  of  Covington,  Ky.  For  ourselves, 
we  hope  some  day,  not  far  distant,  tliat 
her  unerring  chisel  may  carve  in  imper- 
ishable    marble     the     features     of    our    vener- 


ated father  and  benefactor,  the  late  Archbishop 
Lynch,  of  holy  and  happy  memory,  whose  name 
shall  live  as  long  as  the  Loretto  he  loved  so  well 
towers  above  Niagara's  sounding  deeps. 

Gertrude  Hefferan. 


/IDiss  /IDilt)tet)  (Xofte^'5  Xctter  trom  Spt)* 
ne\),  Bustralia. 

♦fF  — AN  ex-pupil  of  Loretto — have  had  the 
wk  pleasure  of  perusing  some  numbers  of 
your  very  interesting  publication,  which  have 
reached  me  at  my  antipodean  home.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  a  few  lines  from  my  pen  might  be  in- 
teresting, so  I  will  give  you  a  short  account  of  my 
recent  trip  to  New  Zealand. 

In  January,  I,  accompanied  by  my  aunt,  an  old 
pupil  of  Loretto,  in  Guelph,  made  a  tour  of  the 
Hot  Lakes  of  New  Zealand.  We  left  Sydney  in 
the  good  ship  "Sonoma,"  and  arrived  in  due 
course  at  Auckland,  a  city  of  about  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants,  on  the  North  Island.  We  spent  most 
of  our  time  in  the  Hot  Lake  country,  making 
Rotorua  our  base,  and  there  we  had  a  good  op- 
portunity of  seeing  something  of  Maoriland. 

The  aborigines  of  New  Zealand  are  Maoris, 
explained  by  some  writers  as  the  finest  race  of 
aborigines  to  be  found  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  Rotorua  lies  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ro- 
torua, commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  Island 
of  Mokoia,  to  which  the  Maoris  have  attached  a 
very  pretty  legend. 

On  both  sides  of  the  town  there  is  a  Maori  vil- 
lage. The  one  on  the  left,  bearing  the  pretty  na- 
tive name  of  "Ohinemutu,"  is  generally  known 
as  the  "old  settlement."  It  is  there  the  Maoris 
have  their  sacred  house  of  Tama-te-Kopua,  and, 
two  nights  in  the  week,  they  give  entertainments 
in  the  meeting-house  for  the  public.  The  lengthy 
programme  consists  of  two  native  dances,  the 
"Haka"  and  "Poy."  The  Haka  is  in  itself  a  very 
interesting  item,  but  the  noises  made  by  the  per- 
formers (evidently  intended  for  an  accompani- 
ment) almost  deafen  one.  They  twist  and  turn 
their  bodies  into  all  shapes  and  forms  imagin- 
able, and  shriek  and  yell  and  roar  like  wild  beasts. 
The  "Poy"  is  a  rather  graceful  dance,  and,  to  be 
an  adept  in  it  requires  a  great  amount  of  practice 
and  perseverance.  In  fact,  two  years'  hard  prac- 
tice are  required  before  they  are  considered  fit  to 
appear  in  public.  It  is  done  with  what  is  called 
a  "Poy,"  something  the  shape  of  a  corn  cob  with 
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a  string  attached,  and  they  twist  and  turn  it  in  all 
possible  directions  as  fast  as  lightning.  The  vil- 
lage about  two  miles  to  the  right  of  Rotorua,  is 
called  by  the  appalling  name  of  "Whakarewa- 
rewa,"  and  it  is  there  that  all  the  great  geysers 
are.  The  New  Zealand  Government  has  bought 
most  of  the  land  round  there  from  the  natives. 
One  of  the  most  famous  geysers  is  called  'To- 
hutu,"  and  plays  only  once  a  day.  It  has  what  is 
called  an  Indicator,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  boiling 
caldron,  which  overflows  when  the  geyser  is  about 
to  play.  One  afternoon,  a  party  of  us  went  out 
and  waited  two  or  three  hours  for  an  indication. 
At  last,  the  caldron  rose,  overflowed,  and,  all  of  a 
sudden,  Pohutu  sent  forth  an  enormous  column 
of  boiling  water,  accompanied  by  a  terrific  amount 
of  steam,  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more. 
The  afternoon's  sun,  shining  on  the  water,  made 
it  sparkle  like  myriads  of  diamonds,  and  a  lovely 
rainbow  shining  through  it  completed  this  gor- 
geous scene.  It  was  a  magnificent  sight  and  one 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  A  little  beyond  "Po- 
hutu" there  is  a  minature  terrace  of  rainbow 
rock,  which  was  formed  by  the  boiling  water 
pouring  down  on  it  from  a  geyser  that  shot  up  in 
the  center  some  sixteen  years  ago,  but  ceased  to 
play  last  October.  If  this  geyser  had  remained 
in  action,  the  terrace  would  have  developed  like 
the  Pink  and  White  Terraces  of  Roto-Mahana, 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Mount 
Tarawera,  in  1886.  While  the  geyser  was  work- 
ing, anything  put  into  its  waters  would  petrify  in 
the  short  period  of  three  weeks,  and  the  Maoris 
used  to  amuse  themselves  by  throwing  in  dead 
animals. 

The  great  attraction  of  Rotorua  is  the  Hospital 
and  Sanitarium.  The  latter  is  enclosed  in  a  beauti- 
ful garden,  tastefully  laid  out,  and  carefully  cul- 
tivated, with  fountains,  tennis  lawn,  arbors  and 
pretty,  shady  walks.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
curative  springs  and  baths  are  the  "Te  Pupuni- 
tanga"  or  The  Priest's  bath,  the  "Whangapipiro" 
or  Madam  Rachael's  bath,  and  "Waikorihon"  or 
The  Postmaster's  bath. 

The  Priest's  bath  cured  poor  old  Father  Ma- 
hony,  who  was  crippled  with  rheumatism  and 
unable  to  move,  of  many  an  ache.  As  his  was  the 
first  reliable  cure,  and  he  scraped  the  hole  a  little 
larger,  it  was  called  after  him.  This  bath  con- 
sists chiefly  of  sulphate  of  soda,  lime,  iron,  mag- 
nesia, sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  Madam  Rachael's  bath  is 
really  a  pleasure  bath,  and  supposed  to  make  the 


skin  beautiful.  The  Postmaster's  bath  is  almost 
intolerable,  and  very  few  people  can  take  it.  It 
is  the  strongest  acidic  water  in  the  district,  and 
most  valuable  in  cases  of  rheumatism  or  such 
like  complaints,  but,  for  immersion  of  the  whole 
body,  requires  great  care  and  caution. 

Some  ten  miles'  drive  from  Rotorua  is  a  ther- 
mal center  of  deep  interest.  It  is  a  desolate  valley 
of  solfatara  mud  holes,  and  boiling  springs  in 
furious  activity,  and  usually  covered  by  dense 
clouds  of  steam.  In  the  center  of  the  valley  lie 
two  boiling  lakes,  separated  by  a  narrow  piece  of 
land,  upon  which  the  spectator  can  stand  and 
realize  the  mighty  forces  that  make  the  earth 
tremble,  and  confuse  his  senses.  This  narrow 
bridge  bears  the  appropriate  name  of  the  "Gates 
of  Hades."  The  repulsive  odor  of  the  snlphuret- 
ted  hydrogen  is  wafted  in  the  dense  steam  clouds, 
through  which  the  boiling  waves  on  both  sides 
can  occasionally  be  discerned.  The  temperature 
of  these  lakes  is  230  degrees.  A  little  to  the 
north  is  the  "Inferno,"  a  precipitous,  yawning, 
black  pit  in  which  a  great  mud  geyser  is  tossing 
and  dashing  its  seething  contents  in  a  fury,  well 
worthy  of  its  name.  Beyond  the  "Inferno"  is  a 
track  leading  to  the  Hot  Water  Falls,  where  a 
warm  stream  leaps  down  over  the  primrose- 
shaded  rocks,  in  a  series  of  small  cascades.  About 
a  mile's  walk  from  Tikitere,  through  a  most  pic- 
turesque bush,  is  a  beautiful  sapphire-colored  lake, 
generally  known  as  the  "Blue  Lake."  The  waters 
of  this  lovely  lake  are  always  a  deep  sapphire 
blue,  no  matter  how  black  may  be  the  sky  over- 
head. Tall  fern-covered  cliffs  tower  above  it,  on 
every  side,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  beach  of  the 
purest  white  sand.  From  Tikitere  can  be  seen  the 
dreadful  Tarawera,  which  wrought  such  destruc- 
tion sixteen  years  ago.  Since  the  eruption,  it  has 
become  one  of  the  sights  of  the  district.  The 
view  from  its  summit  is  a  magnificent  one,  a 
chain  of  eight  lovely  lakes  being  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  New  Zealand  ferns  are  wonder- 
ful, both  in  size,  variety,  and  beauty. 

One  of  the  inconveniences  of  living  in  this  ther- 
mal district  is,  that  people  are  never  certain  that  a 
new  geyser  will  not  surprise  them  at  any  moment. 
In  a  cottage,  back  of  where  we  were,  one  night  a 
geyser  shot  up  in  the  kitchen,  bursting  through 
the  floor  and  ceiling. 

During  our  stay  at  the  Lakes,  we  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  an  old  friend  of  Loretto,  in  the  per- 
son of  His  Grace  Archbishop  Redwood,  who,  you 
remember,  visited  Niagara  a  few  years  ago.    He 
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spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  convent  and  its  in- 
mates, and  of  how  much  he  enjoyed  his  stay  there. 
His  Grace  is  really  one  of  the  most,  charming 
gentlemen  I  have  ever  met,  and  he  was  kindness 
itself  to  auntie  and  me.  His  violin  is  simply 
glorious — a  Stradivarius,  worth  a  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  He  very  graciously  allowed  me 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  playing  on  it  to  him, 
one  evening  that  he  called.  You  have  heard  His 
Grace's  sympathetic  performance  on  this  queen 
of  instruments,  and  can  understand  the  treat  we 
had  when  he  played. 

I  have  a  very  fine  instrument  myself — an 
Amati,  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  old,  pre- 
sented to  me  last  year  by  a  Lieutenant  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  who  was  kind  enough  to  show  his  apprecia- 
tion of  my  playing  in  this  way.  He  had  had  the 
fiddle  for  twenty-two  years,  and,  I  assure  you.  it 
cost  him  something  to  part  with  it. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Rotorua  is  a  quaint 
little  old  building  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  between 
Rotorua  and  Ohinemutu.  It  covers  an  area  of 
about  forty  square  yards,  and  is  curiously  orna- 
mented inside  by  the  Maoris,  the  exterior  is 
stained  with  yellow  sap,  which  the  Maoris  use  for 
painting  their  dwellings,  and  extract  from  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  of  New  Zealand.  Nearly  all  the 
Maoris  that  are  not  heathens  are  Catholics,  and 
the  mission  belongs  to  an  Order  of  Dutch  priests. 
In  conclusion,  I  am  somewhat  apprehensive  as 
to  whether  these  lines  are  of  interest.  My  father 
(who  was  born  about  eighty  miles  east  of  Niag- 
ara, at  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  and  who  is  generally 
known  to  the  "Rainbow"  as  "The  Australian 
Duke,")  tells  me  of  your  immense  waterfalls, 
your  icebergs  ,and  your  frigid  climate.  Think  of 
it !  I  never  saw  natural  ice  or  snow  in  my  life ! 
But  I  have  seen  the  temperature  120  degrees  in 
the  shade.  I  left  Loretto  (Hornsby)  last  Decem- 
ber. My  Alma  Mater  is  seven  hundred  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  some  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from 
the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean.  I  feel  I  almost  know 
the  homes  of  Loretto  in  Niagara,  Guelph  and 
Toronto,  from  letters  and  descriptions  that  my 
family  receives  from  that  far-away  northern  land. 


mbat  IKIie  jfount)  in  ®ur  Xetter^Bcr. 

Dear  Girls  : 

Many  thanks  for  the  interesting  copies  of  the 
Niagara  Rainbow.  The  pleasure  derived  from 
them  will  remain  with  me  for  many  moons. 
Loretto's  pure  atmosphere  rises  as  incense  from 


the  shrine  of  memory,  and,  while  reading,  I  live 
again  the  calm,  soulful  life  of  the  convent. 

Fondly, 

Juanita. 


Dear  Sister: 

Please  accept  my  tardy,  though  all-sincere, 
thanks  for  the  Rainbow.  It  is  ever  fresh,  and 
pure,  and  beautiful  to  me,  bringing  also  the  dear- 
est memories  of  Niagara. 

Perhaps  some  coming  number  of  the  Magazine 
may  find  room  for  the  enclosed  thought,  should 
you  think  it  worthy  of  the  light.  I  have  not  much 
time  for  rhyming  now,  but  occasionally  a  stray 
idea  comes  during  my  long  country  rides,  and 
when  not  too  weary  from  work,  I  dot  it  down. 

I  at  one  time  cherished  the  hope  of  visiting  the 
Exposition — and,  of  course,  seeing  my  Niagara 
friends — but  the  prospect  seems  waning.  As  ever. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Claude  B.\xley. 


Dear  Sister  : 

It  was  like  shaking  hands  with  an  old  friend 
to  see  your  familiar  chirography  and  read  once 
more  the  dear  old  Rainbow  which  brought  us 
a  real  breath  of  home,  and  made  us  wish  for  the 
time  to  hasten  which  would  bring  us  back  to  our 
dear  native  land  and  the  loved  ones  there.  We 
have  been  in  Europe  nearly  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  have  seen  many  new  sights  this  time,  for,  be- 
sides the  wonderful  Passion  Play,  we  had  the 
privilege  of  following  the  steps  of  our  Lord  in 
the  Holy  Land,  and  of  visiting  the  marvellous 
antiquities  of  Egypt  and  Greece. 

The  winter  in  Rome  was  a  delightful  one — bar- 
ring the  fact  that,  toward  the  end,  one  of  our 
party  took  small-pox  through  a  visit  to  Naples, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Lazaretto  for  a  months 
though,  fortunately,  the  case  proved  a  light  one. 
We  had  the  happiness  of  visiting  S'ubiaco  and 
the  veritable  monastery  founded  by  St.  Benedict, 
in  392.  It  can  never  crumble  because  of  being 
cut  in  the  solid  rock.  The  walls  of  the  ancient 
chapel  form  a  real  history  of  art,  being  decorated 
by  all  successive  painters  from  the  earliest  known 
to  Giotto  and  Tintoretto.  Just  across  the  valley 
from  this  convent  is  one  of  those  old,  old  towns 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  perched  on  the  very  summit 
of  a  high  hill.  The  monk  who  escorted  us  around 
told  me  that  up  there  the  people  have  no  water 
except  what  is  brought  from  the  river  below,  and 
it  takes  the  women  one  hour  to  walk  down  and 
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Hvo  to  climb  up  again  with  their  heavy  burdens. 
We  went  to  Siena,  too,  and  saw  the  home  of  the 
famous  Catharine  and  the  places  where  the  won- 
derful miracles  were  worked  for  her.  The  repu- 
tation of  this  great  Saint  is  all  that  keeps  this 
ancient  city  from  falling  into  utter  decay,  for 
though  it  has  many  of  the  finest  works  of  Sadoma 
•  and  other  great  artists,  and  some  wonderful  old 
palaces,  yet  the  difficulty  in  reaching  these,  to- 
gether with  miserable  railroad  connections,  causes 
the  city  to  be  avoided  by  the  greater  part  of 
travellers.  Though  only  twenty-five  miles  from 
Florence,  it  took  us  four  and  a  half  hours  to 
reach  Siena  by  train  from  that  city. 

Another  of  our  pleasant  pilgrimages  was  to 
Assisi  and  the  tomb  of  the  great  Francis.  That 
"is  a  spot  full  of  pious  associations  and  interesting 
places.  We  saw  the  body  of  St.  Clare — dead  five 
hundred  years,  but  still  perfectly  preserved,  with 
smiling  face  and  supple  limbs  as  if  only  lately 
laid  in  her  golden  chasse.  Of  course,  we  heard 
Mass  in  the  little  Portiuncula.  enclosed  now  in 
the  centre  of  a  church  almost  as  large  as  St. 
Peter's  in  Rome — and  visited  the  garden  of  mir- 
aculous thornless  roses,  and  the  fig  tree — or  one 
on  the  same  spot — from  which  the  grasshopper 
used  to  sing  in  concert  with  St.  Francis,  and 
■everything  else  of  interest  round  and  about  Assisi. 
The  drive  from  there  to  Perugia  by  carriage  is 
one  never  to  be  forgotten,  for  the  roads  are  like 
-floors,  and  the  beautiful  Umbrian  hills  and  smil- 
ing, fertile  valleys  offer  enchanting  prospects  on 
-every  side. 

We  have  spent  the  past  seven  weeks  in  Brit- 
tany, with  our  headquarters  at  Dinard — the 
■beautiful — and  while  you  have  all  been  groaning 
nvith  heat,  we  have  been  sleeping  under  blankets 
■and  wearing  winter  underclothes.  This  is  a  real 
English  and  American  colony,  and  on  every  side, 
■one  hears  one's  own  language,  and  from  many 
•of  the  elegi'ant  villas  floats  the  Britsh  or  American 
flag.  From  here  we  have  made  many  pleasant 
•expeditions,  the  most  interesting  of  all  being  that 
to  Mt.  St.  Michel,  the  grand  old  rock  that  has 
"been  surmounted  by  a  church  almost  ever  since 
France  has  had  a  history.  This  rock  also  shelters 
about  two  or  three  hundred  people  whose  houses 
cling  to  it  like  swallows'  nests  to  a  big  barn ; 
and,  until  the  past  two  decades  of  years,  it  was  en- 
tirely cut  off  from  the  mainland  at  high  water. 
But  now,  with  modern  progress,  they  have  built 
a  dyke,  so  that  our  horses  landed  us  under  the 
very  shadow  of  the  ancient  barbican  when  we 


drove  from  Portorson — the  nearest  railway  sta- 
tion. The  paternal  government  of  France  has 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  its  owners  the  curious 
old  cloister  and  the  really  wonderful  church  which 
crowns  the  summit  of  the  rock  and  is  rightly 
called  '1a  Merveille,"  so  the  sounds  of  praise  and 
chanting  of  monks  are  no  more  heard  there ;  but 
the  State  is  slowly  restoring  the  old  church  build- 
ing which  has  been  fourteen  times  struck  by 
lightning  and  each  time  burned  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  They  have  also  recently  put  up,  on 
the  pinnacle,  a  new  statue  of  St.  Michael,  which 
is  forty  feet  high,  but  which  looks  to  us,  who 
gaze  at  it  from  below,  about  the  size  of  an  ordin- 
ary man. 

All  the  cities  in  Brittany — with  few  exceptions 
— and  those  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  par- 
ticularly, are  called  for  the  saints,  and  we  have 
taken  pleasant  jaunts  to  St.  Malo,  St.  Servan, 
St.  Pain,  St.  Enojat,  St.  Lunaire,  St,  Briac,  and 
many  others  whose  names  are  not  familiar  to  our 
calendar.  The  people  are  honest  and  self-respect- 
ing, and  the  women  continue  to  wear  the  pictur- 
esque cap  of  their  ancestors,  though  I  have  often 
seen  it  accompanied  with  kid  gloves  and  gowns 
of  the  finest  material.  Dinard  has  little  of  an- 
tiquity about  it  except  the  tombs  of  Simon  de 
Montfort  and  his  brother  and  the  du  Guesclins, 
but  they  are  in  the  old  priory,  over  which  a  new 
and  not  at  all  beautiful  church  has  been  built. 
The  views,  however,  are  enchanting  on  every  side, 
and  not  the  least  interesting  is  that  of  the  old 
walled  city  of  St.  Malo.  with  its  ancient  chateau 
and  thirteenth  century  houses,  while  just  below, 
at  St.  Servan,  stands  the  massive  tower  of  Soli- 
don,  that  Browning  sings  of  in  one  of  his  most 
interesting  poems. 

Next  week  we  shall  bid  farewell  to  this  charm- 
ing "Emerald  Coast"  and  go  to  London  for  a 
month,  before  taking  our  final  departure  for 
home.  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that,  last 
winte;-,  I  often  heard  Mass  in  the  church  of  San 
Andrea  del  Frate,  where  there  is  a  beautiful  statue 
of  your  dear  patroness,  which  I  never  passed 
without  a  little  prayer  for  yout  intentions.  It 
was  in  this  church,  you  remember,  that  the  Jew, 
Ratisbonne,  was  miraculously  converted. 
Affectionately, 

Julia  Ward. 


My  Dear  J. — 

Only   I   know  you   love   to   hear   news   from 
the  Eternal  City,  I  would  be  tempted  to  think 
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that  my  great  sheet  of  paper  might  bore  you. 
Some  day  you  may  come  with  Rev.  Mother  to 
Rome  and  see  all  that  I  describe.  How  lovely 
that  would  be ! 

The  Holy  Father  is  well,  but  we  do  not  see 
him  so  often  since  the  close  of  the  Holy  year, 
t  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  the  Consistory, 
and  on  a  previous  occasion  I  had  a  very  delightful 
audience  when  the  "Association  of  Perpetual 
Adoration  and  Work  for  Poor  Churches"  was 
received  by  His  Holiness.  Altar  linens,  vestments, 
and  everything  necessary  for  church  purposes, 
were  given  by  the  members  of  the  Association 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  as  a  Jubilee  offering. 
Each  member  was  presented  to  the  Holy  Father, 
and  as  I  was  the  only  American,  I  enjoyed  a  few 
special  words. 

An  account  of  the  celebration  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Roman  Feasts — that  of  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul,  Protectors  of  the  Eternal  City — will  interest 
you.  For  nine  days  previous  to  the  occasion,  the 
great  bells  of  St.  Peter's  rang  three  times 
each  day  for  an  hour,  in  honor  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles,  in  every  BasiHca,  church, 
monastery,  and  convent  in  which  the  No- 
vena  was  made,  preparatory  to  the  Feast. 
Tn  the  Patriarchal  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  especi- 
ally, was  the  celebration  beautiful  and  solemn. 
In  the  central  iron  entrance  a  huge  net  of  the 
Fisherman  hung,  made  of  fresh  myrtle  entwined 
with  gold  braid,  and  beneath  passed  men  of  every 
description — patriarchs,  bishops,-  religious  of 
every  Order,  princes  and  beggars,  old  and  young, 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  On  the  eve,  the 
beautiful  First  Vespers  were  sung,  attracting 
great  crowds,  but  the  early  morning  of  the  Feast 
was  more  religious,  as  thousands  from  every  part 
of  the  city  came  to  the  shrine  of  the  Apostles  to 
receive  Holy  Communion  in  their  honor. 
Masses  were  continuously  celebrated  at  the  many 
altars  of  the  grand  Basilicas,  and  countless  were 
the  Communions  received  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  Lights  burned  on  every  altar 
all  day ;  on  the  Papal  Altar  were  the  treasures  of 
the  Basilica,  the  golden  crucifix  and  candelabra 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  the  magnificent  antependi- 
um — one  mass  of  heavy  gold  embroidery ;  around 
the  eighty-nine  ever-burning  lamps  of  the  Con- 
fession lovely  fresh  flowers  from  the  Vatican 
Gardens  were  entwined,  shedding  a  delicious  per- 
fume. At  the  foot  of  the  Papal  Altar — at  which 
only  the  Holy  Father  may  offer  the  Great  Sacri- 
fice— a  temporary  altar  was  erected,  and,  at  eleven 


o'clock.  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Rampolla  del  Tin- 
daro,  Archpriest  of  the  Basilica,  pontificated,  his- 
Mass  being  accompanied  by  the  beautiful  music 
of  the  Papal  Choir.  The  crowd  present  was  so- 
great  that  one  scarcely  saw  His  Eminence,  the 
Assistant  Bishops,  Monsignori,  and  Canons  of 
the  Chapter  of  St.  Peter's,  but  there  were  so- 
many  Masses,  one  might  assist  and  also  listen  to 
the  sweet  music. 

The  great  statue  of  St.  Peter  was  in  gorgeous 
Pontifical  vestments — the  Cope,  the  Tiara  on  the 
head,  the  Ring  of  the  Fisherman  on  the  finger. 
Every  Roman  wishes  to  pay  homage  to  St.  Peter, 
so  a  file  of  guards  marshalled  the  great  crowd  ad- 
vancing to  kiss  the  foot  of  the  first  Vicar  of 
Christ.  In  the  afternoon,  at  six  o'clock.  Grand 
Vespers  were  sung — this  service  attracts  an 
enormous  crowd,  for  the  29th  being  a  holiday  of 
obligation  and  universally  observed,  all  may  at- 
tend. A  countless  multitude  filled  the  church  all 
day,  one  met  one's  friends  and  acquaintances — 
indeed  devout  strangers  were  probably  shocked 
at  the  talking,  but  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  like  a  separate  church,  so  no  one 
scruples  the  apparent  irreverence.  The  music 
was  again  superb.  All  anxiously  waited  for  the 
hymn,  "Felix  Roma" — sung  only  on  this  Feast  in 
St.  Peter's — "Happy  Rome,"  because  in  this  Holy 
City  is  the  treasure  of  the  Relics  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles.  The  music,  arranged  by  the 
venerable  Mustapha,  for  more  than  fifty  years 
Direttore  of  the  Papal  Choir,  was  certainly  most 
impressive.  During  this  exquisite  hymn  all  hearts 
thrilled  with  devotion,  and  silence  fell  on  the  mul- 
titude. Compline  followed,  and  just  as  the  Office 
ended  and  darkness  was  falling  on  the  great  Basi- 
lica, suddenly  from  its  mighty  roof  came  a  burst 
of  electric  light  which  illuminated  the  whole  edi-^ 
fice.  Now  all  turned  to  the  five  grand  entrances 
thrown  open  during  the  day,  two  for  exit  and 
three  for  ingress.  As  the  crowd  filled  the  Pi- 
azza, the  fa(;ade  was  illuminated — a  very  simple 
display  compared  to  the  grand,  artistic  beauty 
of  that  before  the  sad  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy,  since  when  the  Dome  of  St.  Peter's  has 
never  been  illuminated.  In  the  Borgo — the  dis- 
trict of  St.  Peter's — all  the  houses  were  decorated 
with  colored  draperies  from  the  windows.  Mag- 
nificent carriages,  cabs,  electric  trams  and  omni- 
buses bore  away  numbers  of  people,  but  the  ma- 
jority walked,  so  the  streets  leading  from  St. 
Peter's  were  crowded.  After  this  Feast  one 
realized  for  a  time  that  Rome  is  still  faithful  to- 
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St.  Peter,  and  trusted  that,  through  the  interces- 
sion of  the  holy  Protector  of  the  Church,  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  may  have  his  own  restored. 

We  made  quite  a  day  at  St.  Peter's,  by  going 
out  very  early  for  Communion,  then  to  a  Ristor- 
ante  in  the  Piazza,  where  many  little  white-cover- 
ed tables  were  set  on  the  sidewalk,  for  our  coffee 
and  roll,  then  back  to  the  Basilica  for  the  later 
Mass.  We  returned  home  for  luncheon,  and  6 
p.  m.  found  us  again  in  St.  Peter's. 

We  shall  leave  Rome  very  soon  for  our  "Ville- 
giatura"  and  go  to  the  sea  till  October,  when  you 
will  hear  from  me  again.    Affectionately, 

Mary  D.  Hart. 


Dear  Sister: 

What  a  glorious  place  Rathfarnham  is !  I  never 
saw  such  gardens!  And  the  pretty  lake  within 
the  grounds,  spanned  by  a  bridge !  Rathfarnham 
is  a  spot  one  may  read  of,  but  must  see  in  order 
to  realize  its  beauty.  The  chapel,  with  its  two 
marble  altars — the  high  altar  has  a  marble  screen 
— is  magnificent. 

Our  reception  at  the  dear  Abbey  was  most  cor- 
dial. The  nuns  showed  us  everything,  and  after- 
wards entertained  us  at  tea.  How  proud  I  felt 
of  being  a  Loretto  pupil ! 

While  in  Dublin  we  visited  All  Hallows  Col- 
lege— its  founder  was  grandpapa's  cousin,  so  you 
may  imagine  how  heartily  we  were  welcomed, 
and  w^hat  a  pleasant  afternoon  we  spent  there. 

On  our  way  to  Glasgow  we  remained  at  Ayr 
for  a  day.  It  is  a  most  interesting  place.  The 
cottage  in  which  Burns  was  born  is  about  two 
miles  outside  the  town.  In  it  are  many  articles 
connected  with  him  and  his  family — a  bed,  an 
old-fashioned  "dresser,"  which  we  would  call  a 
sideboard,  chairs,  mugs,  &c.  At  a  short  distance 
is  the  monument  to  Burns,  an  immense  stone 
structure  surrounded  by  well-kept  gardens;  in  it 
are  the  Bible  which  the  poet  gave  to  Highland 
Mary,  and  Jean  Armour's  wedding  ring.  In  a 
sort  of  grotto  close  by  are  statues  of  "Tarn 
O'Shanter"  and  "Souter  Johnny"  drinking.  What 
impresses  me  particularly  is  the  way  in  which 
these  places  are  taken  care  of  by  the  govern- 
ment. As  we  stood  on  the  "Brig  o'  Doon,"  an 
old  man  played  on  the  violin  and  sang  "Ye  banks 
and  braes  o'  Bonnie  Doon,  How  can  ye  bloom 
sae  fresh  and  fair?"  with  the  strongest  Scotch 
accent  I  ever  heard.  At  the  point  where  we  stood, 
the  Doon  seemed  its  prettiest. 

We  have  been  to  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  twice. 


The  Art  Gallery  is  exceedingly  enjoyable.  There 
are  not  many  Americans  here — at  least,  not  as 
many  rs  we  expected.  To-day,  Sunday,  it  is 
pot^: . :.g  rain,  and  Glasgow  is  dull  enough  on 
Sundays,  without  rain.  To-morrow  we  start  on 
a  trip  through  the  Trossachs  and  Walter  Scott 
country.  We  expect  to  sail  on  Loch  Lomond  and 
Loch  Katrine,  and  then  go  on  to  Melrose,  thence 
to  York  and  Cambridge  before  reaching  London 
in  time  for  the  Regatta.  I  shall  hope  to  hear 
from  you  there.    Fondly, 

Josephine  Hardin, 


Dear  Rainbow  : 

Just  a  few  lines  from  your  old  friend  who  so 
delights  in  your  visits  from  far-off  Niagara,  and 
who  loves  to  send  you  her  views  of  other  lands 
and  people — whenever  she  has  any  to  send.  To 
begin  with:  just  now  the  English  public  are  very 
indignant  over  the  dastardly  attempt  on  the  life 
of  President  McKinley  and  its  fatal  consequences. 

To  my  mind,  this  has  not  been  a  pleasant  sum- 
mer in  England,  there  is  still  the  shadow  of 
mourning  over  the  land,  intensified  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  in  its  guerilla  phase,  and 
so  many  families  have  been  bereaved  that  a  settled 
gloom  is  everywhere  visible. 

During  the  month  of  June  I  was  in  France — 
Paris  never  looked  so  lovely.  The  new  bridge 
over  the  Seine — Pont  Alexandre  III. — is  a  work 
of  real  art,  and  altogether  the  improvements  made 
previous  to  last  year's  exhibition,  were  probably 
more  in  evidence  this  year  because  of  the  absence 
of  the  crowds  and  bustle  of  the  past  season.  I 
spent  most  of  my  time  at  Maison  Laffitte,  a  lovely 
village  on  the  borders  of  the  forests  of  St.  Ger- 
main, with  my  cousins.  The  scenery  in  the 
neighborhood  is  very  pretty,  and  the  beautiful 
Seine  meanders  through  the  district,  so  that  boat- 
ing is  a  pleasant  feature  of  a  holiday  passed  there. 
I  paid  a  visit  to  Malmaison  for  the  first  time  and 
was  much  interested  in  the  tombs  of  Josephine 
and  Hortense,  which  are  in  the  village  church. 
There  is  a  life-size  figure  of  Josephine,  in  a  kneel- 
ing posture,  over  her  tomb,  and  an  entrance  to 
the  crypt  beneath  the  tomb  of  Hortense.  Many 
tributes  of  affection  are  to  be  seen  there,  as  well 
as  remains  of  souvenirs,  placed  within  it  at  the 
time  of  the  interment.  The  guide  told  us  that  the 
ex-Empress  Eugenie  generally  visits  these  tombs 
when  she  comes  to  Paris. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Law,  of  San  Francisco,  with  their 
sons,  were  in  Paris  when  I  was  there,  and  all,  ex- 
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cept  the  Doctor,  were  with  me  on  most  of  my 
peregrinations.  We  visited  St.  Denis,  but  ^s  I 
have  already  written  you  my  impressions  of  that 
fine  old  cathedral  and  its  tombs,  I  shall  make  no 
further  comment. 

I  must  ask  you  to  correct  an  error  that  appeared 
in  my  letter  relating  to  Switzerland.  Matter- 
horn,  I  think,  appeared  wherel  should  have  writ- 
ten Rothhorn.  The  position  and  localities  of  these 
two  are  so  different  that  the  substitution  of  one 
name  for  the  other  makes  subsequent  and  pre- 
ceding remarks  as  to  views,  &c.,  seem  out  of 
place. 

I  very  often  visit  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Child, 
at  St.  Leonard's-on-the-Sea,  which  so  much  re- 
minds me  of  dear  Loretto,  the  dress  being  similar, 
and  the  regulations,  &c.,  equally  so.  There  is  a 
fine  boarding  school  attached  to  St.  Leonard's 
branch,  attended  by  many  pupils  from  abroad. 
The  convent  is  built  on  one  of  the  heights  over- 
looking the  sea,  and  has  a  large  piece  of  ground 
attached  to  it.  Some  of  the  older  pupils,  assisted 
by  the  nuns,  edit  a  small  Magazine,  which,  I  un- 
derstand, is  confined  to  the  convent  precincts, 
instead  of  going  abroad  and  around  to  brighten 
the  universe  like  yourself,  dear  Rainbow.  May 
your  brilliance  increase,  and  your  arc  never  grow 
less !  With  love  and  sweet  remembrance. 
Your  devoted  friend, 

TosiE  O'DOWDA. 


O  Sister  Mine — Margaret — 

Thy  missive,  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of 
thy  presence  and  the  scent  of  the  flowers  of  fair 
Canadian  meadows,  bringing  with  it  memories  of 
happy  days  passed  amid  scenes  of  quiet  loveli- 
ness and  splendid  grandeur,  brought  also  to  the 
weary  spirit  of  thy  brother,  peace  and  happiness. 

Thy  wish,  which  to  me  is  a  command,  that  I 
send  thee  some  tin  wherewith  to  buy  some  cos- 
metics for  thy  toilet — but,  O  maiden,  whose  skin 
is  of  the  softness  and  whiteness  of  drifted  snow, 
and  whose  cheek  is  like  unto  the  blushing  petal 
of  a  rosebud,  what  need  hast  thou  of  cosmetics? 

As  the  immortal  poet  has  written : 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Nevertheless,  O  Gul-Bahar,  thy  commands 
would  be  obeyed  and  even  now  a  trusty  guard 


would  be  convoying  bullock-carts  laden  with  tin 
to  thee,  had  not  my  store  of  this  metal  consisted 
of  but  two  or  three  empty  tobacco  boxes,  which, 
I  fear  me,  the  mercenary  tradesmen  would  not 
accept  as  currency.  On  next  Saturday,  when 
my  salary  as  minor  chief  of  the  body-guard  of 
the  house  of  G —  falls  due,  I  shall  fail  not  to 
send  thee  two  lahks  of  rupees.  Last  salary  day 
my  creditors  descended  upon  me  in  their  tens  of 
thousands  and  left  me  but  barely  enough  where- 
with to  purchase  refreshment  in  the  bazars  in 
the  noon  hour.  I  shall  attain  my  majority,  O 
Rose  of  Spring,  one  month  from  to-day,  but  of 
this — more  anon.    A  messenger  has  arrived  from 

M whose  palace  is  on   17th  Street,  asking 

our  presence  there  to  meet  some  visiting  nobles. 
I  go  to  make  excuses  for  our  father,  who  is  at- 
tending the  christening  feast  of  a  prince  born  to 
the  Royal  House  of  McKenna,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Brooklyn. 

j\Iay  thy  pathway  be  strewn  with  flowers  and 
the  sweet  music  of  birds  attend  thee  wherever 
thou  goest.      Thy  Brother, 

David. 


XLo  Carmen  Si^lva. 

Carmen  Sylva!  Carmen  Sylva! 

Wien's  sweet  bud  in  noontide  bloom. 
Twining  memory's  softest  garlands 

On  a  white,  rose-wreathed  tomb; 
Summer  siuibeams,  wooing,  sought  thee, 

Then  the  death-pale  shadows  wove 
Silver  veils  of  mourning  round  thee, 

Lingering  on  thy  harp  of  love. 

Carmen  Sylva!  Carmen  Sylva! 

Singer  of  the  woodland  ways. 
Sorrow-guided,  sorrow-lifted. 

Tenderly  I  watch  thy  lays ; 
Watch  the  love,  all  love  excelling. 

Ringing  through  the  "fairy"  strain. 
Watch  thee,  childless  mother,  chanting 

Joys  that  faded  into  pain. 

Carmen  Sylva!  Carmen  Sylva! 

Thou  hast  jewels  and  a  throne, 
Yet  the  golden  glory  paleth 

Near  some  treasures  all  thine  own ; 
When  thy  spirit-pearls  are  scattered 

Over  many  a  far-off  scene. 
Let  not  sadness  ever  greet  them. 

Care  these  jewels,  poet  queen. 
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Carmen  Sylva!  Carmen  Sylva! 

In  thy  gentle  woman  heart, 
Musing  on  the  power  that  healeth, 

Praise  the  wise  physician's  art ; 
Yea,  but  own  the  nobler  mission, 

Given  to  those  whose  wise  control 
Guides  the  weak  and  heavy-laden, 

Binding-  up  the  wounded  soul. 

Carmen  Sylva!  Carmen  Sylva! 

Life  is  lone,  forbid  us  not, 
Trust  unfaltering,  trust  supernal. 

Pause  before  our  sheltered  spot. 
Pause !  The  soul  with  grief  o'erburdened 

Oft  hath  learned  the  peace  of  tears 
Where,  beside  the  Sacred  Fountain, 

Stays  the  Comforter  of  years. 

Carmen  Sylva!  Carmen  Sylva! 

Not  for  thee  the  veiled  shrine. 
Not  for  thee  its  inner  breathings, 

Not  for  thee  its  power  divine ! 
Bend  we  not  in  earthly  homage, 

Bend  we  at  a  viewless  Throne, 
And  a  voice  is  answering  ever, 

Still  to  thee,  alas !  unknown. 

Carmen  Sylva!  Carmen  Sylva! 

We  who  tread  another  road. 
We  who  through  the  mortal  shadows 

See  the  Spirit-light  of  God, 
Leave  us  in  the  Temple  foldings. 

Leave  us  to  the  peace  we  know. 
Carmen  Sylva!  where  we're  resting 

Thy  free  footsteps  cannot  go. 

Carmen  Sylva!  Carmen  Sylva! 

Why  with  yearning  goeth  forth 
All  my  soul,  in  pleading  accents. 

Seeking  the  Roumanian  earth  ? 
Why?    Because  thy  harp,  entoning 

Love  and  sorrow,  sought  this  scene. 
And  my  spirit,  space  forgetting. 

Calls  thee  sister,  poet  Queen. 

M.  G.  R. 

While  we  are  young  life  is  always  inviting  us 
somewhere,  and  we  accept  the  invitations  without 
thinking  whether  they  will  lead  us  to  Bicetre  or 
to  a  quiet  cottage  in  our  old  age. 


©ur  (3ame0. 

♦|j(J  ASKET-BALL  continues  its  hold  on  our 
J|E^  young  athletes,  who  avail  themselves  of 
this  brisk  October  weather  to  indulge  in  its  de- 
lights, and  even  forego  for  its  sake  their  walks  to- 
historic  Drummondville — to  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  its  manifold  beauties,  the  name  is  as- 
sociated with  pleasant  reminiscences  of  scenic 
loveliness,  but  to  those  to  whom  that  enjoyment 
has  been  denied,  it  conveys  no  indication  of  its 
real  character.  Think  of  it!  Sacrificing  those 
delightful  rambles  to  this  city  of  the  dead,  fraught 
with  such  old-time  memories !  And,  by  the  way,. 
I  wonder  why  there  is  such  an  expression  of  hos- 
tility in  the  face  of  the  solitary  cow,  grazing  sO' 
peacefully  by  the  roadside?  When  she  spies  my 
red  jacket,  it  positively  changes  to  anger — ^the 
said  red  jacket  has  excited  the  ire  of  others  than 
the  cow,  but  that  is  another  story.  We  are  not 
cowards — far  from  it — still  when  such  a  ferocious 
specimen  of  the  bovine  kind  crosses  our  path — or 
we  cross  hers — the  first  impulse  is  to  seek  safety 
in  flight — in  every  direction !  Ah,  me,  what  tales 
those  fences,  sacred  to  convent  memories,  could 
tell !    But  they  will  not. 

Well,  I  must  let  my  readers,  and  especially  the 
"old  girls,"  draw  on  imagination,  and  hasten  to 
the  games,  though  half  reluctant  to  take  part, 
when  deep  down  in  my  heart  I  know  that  Drum- 
mondville is  sacrificed.  Thank  goodness  there  is 
some  excitement  at  last,  though  no  competition — 
except  in  the  exercise  of  the  lungs.  The  air  is 
filled  with  the  pleasant  hum  of  conversation  from 
the  by-standers,  the  little  ones  shout  from  the 
teeter,  free  as  the  birds  that  wing  their  flight 
above  them — and  what  pen  wielded  by  human 
hand  can  describe  the  light-hearted  ringing  laugh- 
ter of  children  on  such  occasions.  A  courteous 
solicitude  for  their  respective  teams  is  manifested 
by  Captains  Perrin  and  Ducey,  which  induces  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction,  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
day  grows  colder,  our  spirits  mount  higher,  we 
enter  more  heartily  into  the  game,  the  excitement 
increases,  and  the  "brown  ball"  is  seldom  seen 
in  the  same  pair  of  anxious  hands. 

This  year,  our  season  has  opened  with  good 
promise  and  a  marked  improvement  in  knowledge 
of  the  game — one  of  the  players  has  had  a  well- 
established  reputation,  besides  the  experience  of 
last  term,  in  fact,  we  might  well  be  excused  for 
entertaining  the  hope  that  this,  our  second  year, 
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will  be  still  more  successful  than  the  last.  All 
work  energ-etically  and  are  on  the  way  to  become 
excellent  Basket-Bailers. 

Another  game  in  which  the  juniors  have  be- 
come quite  skilled,  is  Base-Ball.  The  older  stu- 
dents do  not  encroach  upon  their  ground  for  fear 
of  a  selection  from  their  midst  of  a  referee ! ! 

Tennis,  though  not  madly  exciting,  is  still  pop- 
ular, and  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  its 
]:)layers  to  stroll  leisurely  to  Drummondville, 
bask  in  its  sunshine,  gaze  upon  its  picturesque 
landscapes,  and  keep  au  courant  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  age ! ! ! 

Edyth  Ouinn. 


The  great  Napoleon  was  never  a  literary  man, 
.  nor  even  a  correct  writer.  French  orthography 
ever  remained  a  great  mystery  to  him,  and  the 
desire  to  hide  this  weakness  caused  him  to  employ 
an  undecipherable  chirography  well  adapted  to 
cover  his  orthographical  defects.  It  is  said  in 
connection  with  this  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Empire  a  man  of  very  modest  aspect  presented 
himself  before  the  Emperor.  "Who  are  you?" 
'  asked  Napoleon.  "Sire,  I  had  the  honor,  at 
Brienne,  for  fifteen  months,  of  giving  writing  les- 
sons tt)  your  Majesty."  "You  turned  out  a  nice 
pupil !"  said  the  Emperor  with  vivacity.  "I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  success !"  But,  neverthe- 
less, he  conferred  a  pension  upon  his  old  master. 


There  is  always  someone  tff  smile  at,  some- 
body to  whom  a  book,  a  flower,  or  even  an  old 
paper  will  be  a  boon.  These  small  attentions  will 
open  the  way  to  confidence,  will  make  it  possible 
that  in  need  these  friends  will  give  you  opportuni- 
ties to  help  them,  which,  unless  you  had  shown 
thoughtfulness  and  regard  for  them,  they  could 
never  have  done.  A  quiet,  sympathetic  look  or 
smile  many  a  time  unbars  a  heart  that  needs  the 
help  which  you  can  so  efficiently  give. 

When  we  dream  of  fame  we  little  know  what 
it  is — the  eternal  adieu  to  privacy,  the  eternal  self- 
surrender  to  the  crowd.  Alcibiades  loved  the 
crowd.  There  are  many  like  him  in  all  countries, 
but  Ics  seiisitk'cs  hate  it,  shrink  from  it,  try  to  bar 
it  out  wnth  their  bare  arm,  which  gets  broken  in 
the  struggle,  like  the  Scottish  maiden's  in  history. 
The  price  paid  is  too  heavy.  All  the  shade,  and 
the  freshness,  and  the  leafy  by-paths  of  life  are 
denied  us  forever.  There  are  only  the  great  high 
road,  the  crude,  hard  light,  the  gaping  multitude 
that  slaves  and  grins  till  we  give  up  the  ghost ! 


Scbool  Cbrouicle. 

September  third — Opening  Day  and  a  cordial 
"welcome  back"  to  Loretto.  Many  new  students 
replace  the  old,  all  determined  to  act  well  their 
jiarts,  but  dear  "Pegg}^'s"  gentle  presence,  the 
merry  twinkle  in  Julia's  black  eye,  stately  "Lady 
^lacbeth" — Edna,  as  we  saw  her  on  Commence- 
ment Day — Kitty's  sweet  smile,  and  Mabel's  ever- 
helpful  hand  are  missing,  alas  ! 

Tennis,  Basket-Bali — in  fact,  all  sports — are 
abandoned  this  week,  as  the  girls  iinscliishly  give 
all  their  energy  to  the  exercise  of  one  important 
— if  sometimes  unruly — member,  the  tongue!!! 
The  groimds  present  an  imusually  animated  ap- 
pearance, with  their  groups  of  happy  girls  wan- 
dering beneath  the  shady  trees,  each  one  relating 
to  her  bosom  friend  her  delightful  experiences  of 
the  vacation.  Much  interest  is  felt  in  the  conver- 
sation of  a  certain  little  lady  from  Lynn — but  this 
is  a  digression,  and  "quite  another  story,"  as  our 
friend,  Kipling,  says. 

September  thirteenth — A  visit  from  Alice  Law- 
lor,  member  of  the  stait  of  '98  and  '99.  Alice 
always  avails  herself  of  an  opportunity  to  visit 
lier  Alma  ]\Iater,  and  we  admire  and  appreciate 
her  spirit  of  loyalty.  The  reunion  is  mutually 
enjoyed,  and  the  present  staff  wishes  Alice  much 
success  in  her  eftorts  to  obtain  an  honorary  A.  B. 
in  the  near  future. 

September  eighteenth — Old  Sol  smiles !  The 
seniors  are  in  a  state  of  high  feHcity,  for.  owing 
to  his  prolonged  period  of  gloom,  our  annual 
trip  to  Toronto  had  been  postponed  till  to-day. 
From  Oueenston  across  the  lake  the  sail  has  been 
serenely  enjoyable — the  Fates  were  less  kind  to 
the  class  of  'oi.  that  saw  so  little  of  the  ever- 
widening  expanse  they  had  invaded,  with  such 
disastrous  results — but,  though  the  tempest-swept 
waters  are  at  rest,  the  much-dreaded  mal  dc 
mer  has  a  few  victims,  whose  condition,  however, 
is  not  alarming,  for  just  now  they  seem  to  be 
realizing  the  necessity  of  sustaining  their  weak- 
ness. 

Our  destination — the  .\bbey — is  reached,  where 
we  are  charmingly  entertained,  and  meet  a  for- 
mer classmate — dear  Mary  AtcHale,  now  S.  M. 
Immaculata.  How  happy  she  looks  in  her  cap 
and  veil!  We  almost  envy  her  .the  peace  she 
knows. 

-V  thankful,  reluctant  good-bye  to  the  religious 
and  young  ladies,  who  have  made  the  day  delight- 
ful in  every  detail,  and  we  turn  our  faces  Nifigara- 
ward. 
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September  twenty-second — The  Holy  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  celebrated  in  the  convent  chapel  by 
Very  Rev.  C.  C.  Morrison,  M.  A.  O.  C.  D.,  Je- 
rusalem, Palestine.  Apart  from  being  a  highly 
cultured  gentleman,  Father  Morrison's  extensive 
travels  make  his  conversation  most  interesting. 
We  hope  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  his 
notes,  at  no  distant  day. 

September  twenty-seventh — Reorganization  of 
St.  Catharine's  Literary  Club.  Officers  elected 
for  the  coming  year.  President,  Berenice  Golden  ; 
Vice-President,  Gertrude  Hefferan;  Secretary, 
Sadie  Bell;  Treasurer,  Gertrude  Madden.  Mar- 
garet Fitz-Gerald's  name  proposed  for  member- 
ship, and  unanimously  accepted. 

October  first — A  reunion  of  "old  girls"  is  al- 
ways a  delightful  feature  of  the  scholastic  year. 
On  the  first,  we  welcomed  the  Misses  Smith. 
Kean,  Formosa,  and  Mabel  O'Brien. 

October  second — A  "sweet  surprise!"  the 
schoolgirl's  foible — the  doctor's  abomination? 

October  seventh — "The  Battle  of  The  Strong," 
fought  last  evening,  will  be  passed  down  to  pos- 
terity as  the  most  glorious  victory  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  St.  Catharine's  Literary  Club.  Into 
the  sanctum,  the  scene  of  conflict,  marched  twenty 
gallant  maidens,  armed  with  literary  weapons 
and  shields,  bearing  the  device,  "We  conquer  or 
die."  It  was  evident  from  the  start  that  the  con- 
test would  be  an  exciting  one.  The  leaders 
fought  bravely  to  the  last,  but  after  an  hour's  ac- 
tion, Gertrude  Madden's  Company  was  compelled 
to  "pass  under  the  yoke."  The  victors,  led  by 
Josephine  Foster,  in  this  memorable  battle,  in 
which  that  powerful  weapon,  the  pen,  played  such 
an  important  i^art,  were  most  generous — in  fact, 
szveetly  so. 

October  tenth — The  chime  of  distant  wedding 
bells  had  prepared  us  for  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Harry 
Cafferty — nee  Alpha  Ford — and  Mr.  CaflFerty, 
whom  we  so  warmly  congratulated  to-day. 
Alpha,  who  was  a  general  favorite  at  school, 
retains  all  that  simple,  winning  personality  that 
endeared  her  alike  to  teachers  and  companions, 
and  we  fondly  hope  her  path  may  be  as  rose- 
strewn  as  our  dearest  wishes  would  make  it. 

October  seventeenth — We  rejoice  to  find  by 
the  "Union  and  Times,"  just  received,  that  the 
Art  Magazine  for  September  has  a  crowning 
compliment  for  Miss  Cotter,     lidg^r  C^meroii, 


the  great  philosopher  of  art,  in  a  learned  article 
on  "Convention  in  Art,"  uses  "Christ  the  Re- 
jected" to  illustrate  one  of  his  thoughts,  and  "The 
Head  of  David,"  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  other. 
Grand  company,  that  gives  promise  of  immor- 
tality in  no  hesitating  voice. 

Before  closing  the  Chronicle,  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  enter  a  plea  for  the  "Letter-Box  De- 
partment" of  our  Magazine,  and  solicit  contribu- 
tions to  it  from  the  readers  and  friends  of  the 
Rainbow,  who  may  adopt  a  nom  de  plume,  or  use 
their  own,  as  it  suits  them  best. 

Berenice  Golden. 


The  saddest  way  of  wasting  time  is  by  needless 
criticism  of  others.  You  do  not  know  the  environ- 
ments of  your  neighbor's  life  that  force  her  to 
look  shabby,  or  appear,  on  the  other  hand,  to  dress 
beyond  her  means.  Perhaps  by  self-sacrifice,  of 
which  your  and  my  selfish  soul  never  dreamed, 
she  is  denying  herself  that  someone  else  may 
have  the  good  gifts  of  the  gods ;  or,  perhaps,  the 
finery  you  criticise  is  the  donation  of  rich  rela- 
tives made  over  with  good  taste  to  look  like  new. 
It  is  the  worst  sort  of  misspent  time  to  try  and  see 
running  water  through  a  stone  wall,  and  yet  that 
feat  is  not  so  difficult  of  accomplishment  as  to 
judge  a  person's  life  behind  a  bulwark  of  circum- 
stances. 


A  charming  story  is  told  of  Queen  Alexandra, 
which  serves  to  prove  the  beauty  of  her  character. 
jWhen  she  was  yet  Princess  of  Wales  she  was  once 
shown  through  the  museum  of  Scotland  Yard, 
containing  the  photographs  of  countless  rogues, 
and  also  some  of  the  methods,  scientific  and  legal, 
for  tracing  crime  and  for  punishing  it.  "It  is  all 
very  clever,"  said  the  kindly  Princess,  with  a  sigh, 
"but  if  the  world  were  as  anxious  to  discover  and 
reward  the  good  men  as  it  is  the  bad,  what  a 
pleasant  place  it  would  be." 


Fashions  of  dress  come  from  some  obscure 
room,  in  some  luxurious  and  corrupt  city,  where, 
by  a  sort  of  secret  society  of  folly,  rules  are  laid 
down,  and  decrees  come  forth  year  after  year, 
which  are  followed  with  a  servility  and,  we  may 
say,  with  a  want  of  Christian  dignity,  so  that  the 
foolish  fashion  that  some  foolish  person  has  fool- 
ishly invented  is  propagated  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  Women  of  another  age  did  not  bend 
and  undulate  with  every  wind  that  was  wafted 
over  the  sea. 
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(Gloria  in  Excelsis. 

Our  lives  are  strangely  linked  by  time  and  season 
To  vanished  recollections  grave  or  glad, 

So  deeply  hid  we  scarce  could  give  a  reason, — 
Yet  Christmas  makes  us  sad ! 

Our  hearts  are  ill  attuned  to  youth's  light  laughter. 

The  festal  throng,  the  music  gay  and  sweet, 
That  like  some  joyous  spirit  flashes  after 

The  dancers'  flying  feet. 

For   some,   perchance,   the   old   hearth-fires   are 
dying, 
And  jostling  crowds  hide  friend  and  kin  from 
sight ; 
And  some,  alas !  in  far-oflf  graves  are  lying 
Who  once  made  Christmas  bright ! 

Have  we  no  share  then,  in  Angelic  Praises  ? 

No  place  amid  the  children's  innocent  glee? 
No  part  in  that  great  Hymn  the  Church  upraises 

For  Christ's  Nativity? 

We  miss  its  meaning  in  our  half-blind  fashion, 
Wailing  our  treasured  hopes  that  fleet  so  fast, 

Who  deem  the  first  act  of  that  wondrous  Passion 
A  memory  of  the  past. 

The  joy  of  Christmastide  is  something  deeper — 
As  real  as  when  the  heavenly  host  came  down. 

And    e-^'^e'-   shepherds     roused     some    toil-worn 
sleener 
In  David's  royal  town. 

Ve'ii'nnr  it!  human  flesh  the  Godhead's  splendour, 
To-'^av,  as  in  those  distant  ages  dim. 

The  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  with  entreaty  tender. 
Draws  all  men  unto  Him. 


What  tho'  we  miss  some  sweetness  in  Earth's 
story, 
For  us  again  the  Holy  Child  is  born — 
All  human  life  is  radiant  with  the  glory 
Of  that  First  Christmas  mom ! 

Christian  Burke, 


irslan&  IReveries. 

(CONTlNUtD.) 

The  light  of  our  camp-fire  has. gone  out.  Its 
golden,  cheerful  glow,  reflected  on  the  faces  gath- 
ered round,  awakened  no  baleful  envy  in  the 
])osom  of  our  neighbor.  He  was  welcome  to  its 
warmth  and  comfort. 

Here  is  the  table ! — now  uncanopied  and  bared 
to  the  blast.  Here  we  welcomed  the  chance 
visitor  to  the  *'bite  and  sup ;"  and  all  who  came 
were  honestly  hungry.  There  were  no  mincing 
five  o'clock  teas,  no  whipped  cream  and  jellied 
impossibilities,  and  no  temporizing,  until  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dish  became  a  certainty. 

The  favored  guest  carried  oflf — by  gift — a  tin 
teaspoon  as  souvenir  of  the  Island  and  its  stan- 
dard of  living.  This  tin-spoon  standard  promo- 
ted peace  of  mind,  nightly  rest.  Christian  charity, 
and  mental  recreation. 

Honest  little  spoon!  You  recall  early  history 
lessons,  and  Julius  Caesar  with  his  helmeted  fol- 
lowers attracted  to  Britain  by  the  tin  mines  of 
Cornwall. 

Did  you  lie  low,  little  spoon,  while  the  sturdy 
Briton  clubbed  the  noble  Roman  ?  When  the  club 
fell  from  the  stricken  hand,  and  the  mail-clad 
Cfesar  took  possession  of  the  Island,  you  were  yet 
secure  in  mineral  depths.  But  here  you  are  at 
last  and  becomingly  appreciated. 

There  is  a  gold  vein  at  my  feet — let  it  lie! — I 
tread  upon  it. 

As  I  supped  my  tea  in  sweet  contemplation,  I 
did  not  count  my  spoons.     They  were  all  here  at 
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ten  cents  a  dozen,  and  so  light  and  bright.  Con- 
tentment attended  the  hours,  sweetened  the  soul, 
and  expanded  the  heart.  As  they  occurred  to  my 
mind,  I  did  not  tremble  at  the  commandments : 
'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole 
heart     .     .     .     and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

This  was  island  high  life;  and  petty  jealousy, 
rivalry,  envy,  and  hatred  of  neighbor  found  no 
abiding  place  here. 

And  now  I  ask,  "Why  has  not  all  my  world — 
as  far  as  my  feet  have  trodden — known  and  re- 
joiced in  the  happiness  of  this  little  island  of  the 
tin-spoon  standard  ?'' 

Cruel  experience  answers,  "Because  the  acquir- 
ing of  the  tin  spoon  often  merges  into  the  striv- 
ing for  the  silver  and  gold-spoon  standard.  Rest, 
peace  of  mind,  and  love  of  neighbor,  seem  im- 
possibilities at  this  stage.  But  the  future  will 
bring  all  desirable  good."  One  acquisition  de- 
mands another,  and  another  and  another. 

But  congenial  souls  and  loving  hearts  are  more 
than  gold  and  silver;  the  beauteous  raiment  of 
Nature  donned  for  our  pleasure  and  instruction, 
mocks  the  pretension  of  purple  and  fine  linen : 
the  jewels  of  the  firmament,  if  we  will  but  look 
u])ward,  put  to  shame  the  brilliance  of  the  dia- 
mond and  ruby,  those  precious  cinders  beneath 
our  feet,  which  may  well  be  left  to  grovellers  of 
the  earth  earthy. 

My  eyes  wander  to  an  island  where  camped  an 
Indian  family.  They  were  happy  and  peaceful ; 
we  were  happy  and  peaceful.  There  was  no  ri- 
valry between  us ;  but  there  was  neighborly  good- 
will. That  their  primitive  mode  of  life  proved  to 
be  the  ideal,  confirms  the  thought  that  our  man- 
ner of  living  civilized  life  has  become  too  com- 
plex ;  we  waste  time  and  energy  upon  cumbrous 
trifles  that  bring  no  adequate  good  in  return. 

We  can  afiford  no  time  to  cultivate  love  of 
neighbor,  especially  if  he  has  amassed  more  cum- 
bering cares  than  we  have. 

When  their  beloved  ''Black  Robe"  was  not  at 
the  Indian  Mission,  which  is  only  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  on  the  nearest  point  of  mainland, — I 
was  obliged  to  go  into  town  to  church.  Then  I 
saw  my  old  neighbors  in  a  new  light :  pale,  stiff, 
and  unsmiling  in  holiday  attire,  their  very  souls 
seemed  .starched  out  of  them. 

The  so-called  successful  had  not  stopped  at  the 
felicity  of  tin  spoons ;  but  had  attained  to  the 
silver  and  gold  standard.  They  could  not  step 
from  canvas  walls  to  the  contemplation  of  primi- 
tive nature  and  the  starry  heavens :  for  they  were 


shut  up  with  their  gold  and  silver  in  the  protec- 
tion of  strong  walls,  bolts  and  bars. 

How  the  joyous  heart  of  the  tent-dweller  pities 
these  self-made  prisoners  !  and  recalled  is  that  his- 
toric saying,  "I  would  rather  hear  the  lark  sing 
than  the  mouse  squeak !" 

Ah,  these  walls ! — and  the  grander  and 
stronger,  the  more  cruel !  for  they  wall  the  pos- 
sessor in  and  his  neighbor  out.  They  limit  the 
atmosphere,  they  narrow  the  vision,  they  take  the 
very  soul  captive. 

As  cages  make  desirable  birds,  so  these  walls 
hold  within  them  the  desirable  or  "nice  people" 
discussed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rainbow.  And 
they  become  so  tame,  plastic  and  reliable  that  they 
never  err  in  the  fashionable  "hand-shake,"  and 
would  be  quite  willing  to  live  and  die  in  so  im- 
portant a  cause ! 

What  an  ever-old,  ever-new  question  this  is — 
of  "nicety,"  importance,  merit  or  rank.  Christ 
answered  it  when  he  said  "The  greatest  among 
you  shall  be  servant."  But  the  foolish  world  will 
not  be  answered  by  its  Lord ;  and  the  heartless, 
selfish  struggle  for  place,  and  briefest  tenure,  goes 
on  from  age  to  age. 

Surely  this  dissatisfaction  with  our  lot,  this 
restlessness  of  spirit,  is  testimony  that  the  un- 
christian but  immortal  soul  is  striving  to  burst 
its  bonds,  and  calling  out  for  something  higher, 
something  better.  It  is  more  piteous  than  the 
child's  homesick  cry  for  home,  more  pathetic  than 
the  exile's  wail  for  his  native  land. 

Ages  ago,  pagan  philosophy  decided  that 
"nothing  mortal  can  satisfy  an  immortal  soul ;" 
and  the  Christian  knows,  that  that  something 
higher,  something  better,  is  heaven,  and  nothing 
short  of  heaven. 

This  is  a  beautiful  world  which  a  good  God  has 
given  us ;  but  do  its  beauties,  its  riches,  its  honors 
suffice  ?  The  most  favored  mortals,  or  rather  im- 
mortals throughout  the  ages  have  answered 
"No !" 

When  ambitious  worldlings  cannot  rise  in  any 
other  way,  they  make  their  level  an  elevation  by 
crushing  down  their  weaker  fellow-mortals.  This 
accounts  for  the  hatred,  jealousies,  and  heart- 
aches, that  follow  in  the  train  of  ordinary  "nice 
people."  They  sell  their  souls  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage ;  but  this  worldly  pottage  is  very  sweet  to 
their  palates,  and  they  fight  their  way  to  the 
highest  places  at  the  feast.  At  the  same  time  they 
like  to  be  known  as  Christians  and  charitable  peo- 
ple.   The  saving  precept,  "Learn  of  Me  for  I  am 
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meek  and  humble  of  heart,"  that  comes  to  us  from 
the  sacred  Hps  of  "The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life,"  cannot  reach  their  pride-environed  hearts. 
But  they  go  on  their  way  as  great  church-workers 
— in  fashionable  churches.  How  Satan  must 
laugh  as  he  waits  to  reward  them!  And  honest 
pagans  remain  outside,  and  scoff  at  Christianity. 

To  behold  mankind  at  their  best — well  dressed, 
well  fed,  well  endowed  with  personal  charm — is  a 
pleasing  sight.  But  hold!  they  are  not  yet  at 
their  best ;  for  the  eat-drink-dress-and-be-merry 
men  and  women  are  neither  the  Christian  nor  the 
refined  infidel  ideal. 

To  be  at  their  best,  the  love  of  neighbor  must 
give  expression  to  the  most  captivating  face,  and 
the  soul  must  call  through  the  eyes,  "Come,  neigh- 
bor !  every  heart  knows  its  own  bitterness,  but  we 
will  help  each  other  on  the  way,  and — God  is 
good !" 

Ask  the  Religious — who  has  given  up  earthly 
riches  to  be  controlled  by  the  vow  of  poverty — if 
he  or  she  would  relinquish  present  happiness  in 
love  and  care  of  neighbor  for  the  old-time  worldly 
wealth;  the  answer  will  invariably  be.  "No!  not 
for  an  earthly  crown !" 

In  visiting  a  cemetery,  and  when  pausing  beside 
the  individual  resting  places  of  friends,  we  are 
prompted  to  ask,  "How  often  may  I  with  safety 
leave  God  and  my  neighbor  out  of  the  concerns 
of  life?"  Conscience  hears  the  answer,  "Never! 
never !  never !" 

With  the  quickness  of  thought,  time  and 
change.  I  now  turn  my  eyes  towards  an  island 
which  T  have  named  "India,"  where  summered 

the  Rev.  Russell  and   family  of  British 

East  India.  How  much  I  might  have  learned 
from  a  closer  acquaintance  with  them,  I  conjec- 
tured by  the  few  minutes'  chat  I  had  with  Mr.  R. 
when  a  couple  of  times  he  touched  at  our  island. 
I  denied  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Mrs. 
R. ;  and  spared  her,  so  to  speak,  from  what  would 
have  been  but  an  invasion  of  restful  territory.  I 
disturbed  neither  her  peace  by  day,  nor  her 
dreams  b}-  night  of  dusky,  friendly  faces  calling 
to  her  from  "India's  coral  strand :"  from  her 
home  far.  far  beyond  the  Crusaders'  Palestine. 

One  afternoon  when  alone  on  my  little  isle, 
sadly  certain  that  the  home  boat  could  not  return, 
for  the  wind  had  risen  to  a  gale,  a  steamboat 
called  at  "India"  to  take  away  the  Russels  and 
their  belongings. 

Musing  upon  their  brief  summer,  the  short  rest 
from  their  labors,  but  somewhat  cheered  bv  the 


thought  that  the  exchange  was  for  high  hopes  and 
"home,"  I  watched  them  embarking  and  experi- 
enced a  tug  at  my  heart  when  the  baby,  the 
darling  mite,  and  the  only  Canadian  of  the  little 
flock,  was  bundled  aboard.  I  vainly  regretted  not 
having  looked  into  the  little  face,  and  not  having 
made  some  maternal  excuse  for  taking  over  a 
prescription  of  saffron  or  catnip.  They  hope  to 
return  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  eight  or  nine 
years ;  but  my  interesting  Canadian  will  then  haye 
developed  into  a  shouting  boy,  a  shrieking  terror 
to  the  very  echoes. 

My  tranquillity  is  restored  by  mere  mention  of 
this  Lake  of  the  Woods!  Quite  worthy  of  its 
beauty  is  our  beautiful  steamship  "Keenora." 
How  delightful  on  the  edge  of  the  summer  night 
to  hear  her  warning,  and  to  behold  her  bearing 
down  upon  the  vision  on  her  way  to  Fort  Francis. 
When  abreast  of  the  "Isle  of  the  Long  Ago,"  and 
not  more  than  seventy-five  yards  from  its  shores, 
she  voices  her  signal  for  entering  the  "Devil's 
Gap."  two  hundred  yards  farther  on  her  course. 
That  signal,  deep  but  loud,  and  clear  as  a  clarion, 
resounds  among  the  islands  like  the  bold  bellow- 
ing of  the  wild  cattle  of  the  Highlands.  Her 
colored  lights  reflected  on  the  waters  like  pillars 
of  red  and  yellow  shimmering  marble,  give  her 
the  appearance  of  a  floating,  enchanted  castle. 

What  crowned  the  glory  of  this  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  was  that,  skimming  over  its  bosom  in  his 
"shell"  might  daily  be  seen  "Gaudaur,"  the  water 
deity,  the  champion  oarsman  of  the  world.  And 
here,  about  the  first  of  August,  came  Towns  the 
Australian  to  take  away  that  championship  to  his 
distant  home.  Then  what  training-up  for  Towns, 
and  what  training-down  for  Gaudaur  who  per- 
severed in  wearing  a  heavy  "sweater"  at  high 
noon  on  the  hottest  day!  As  he  passed  and  re- 
passed the  island  we  cheered  Gaudaur,  who  never 
failed  to  drop  his  oar  and  wave  his  hand.  Only 
once  was  there  cheering  and  waving  for  Towns, 
and  that  was  done  by  an  English  lady  visitor ;  he 
evidently  thought  we  were  joking  him — "giving 
him  a  jolly,"  to  quote  rag-time  classics — for  he 
made  no  response ;  but  the  English  lady  joined  us 
in  the  laugh,  so  no  harm  was  done. 

Ah.  but  we  were  ungenerous  critics  !  How 
insignificant  Towns  looked  in  his  shorter  boat, 
and  his  jerking,  splashing  oars,  as  we  compared 
him  with  our  handsome  Canadian  Gaudaur,  whose 
dipping  of  the  oars  is  as  graceful  as  the  waving 
of  a  lady's  fan. 

The  eventful  day  of  the  boat  race — Sept.  4th — 
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arrived.  The  keen  desire  to  see  Gaudaur  rebuke 
Towns'  temerity,  made  the  breaking-up  of  camp 
comparatively  easy.  The  weather  for  days  had 
been  beautiful ;  early  morn  of  the  4th  found  us 
busy  in  packing  up,  but  happy  in  expectation  of 
Gaudaur's  victory.  There  was  no  loneliness  in 
our  adieus  to  the  island. 

As  our  boat  glided  over  the  water,  on  our  one- 
mile  journey,  and  especially  as  we  neared  the 
town  and  saw  Gaudaur's  colors,  red  and  black, 
flying  everywhere,  Rat  Portage  seemed  dearer 
than  ever. 

Only  Towns'  hotel  floated  his  colors — yellow 
and  blue.  There  was  much  of  the  "Hail  fellow, 
well  met!"  spirit  abroad.  The  citizens  beamed 
upon  one  another,  although  managing  to  get  in 
a  show  of  indifference,  to  the  following  tune: 
"We'll  see  the  race  and  fair  play !  Let  the  best 
man  win !  And  Towns  is  a  thorough  gentle- 
man. O  yes,  Mr.  Towns  is  just  about  perfect.  He 
never  misses  church — Mr.  Towns  doesn't.  He's 
a  single  man.  isn't  he?  And  he  is  so  fond  of 
chicken !" 

In  the  proportion  that  we  wished  he  would  be 
beaten,  we  said  sweet  things  about  him ;  experi- 
mented with  the  "wine  and  oil"  that  this  daring 
man  would  need  by-and-by.  The  day  had  become 
gloomy,  the  sky  was  clouded  and  the  water  ruffled, 
but  we  took  our  vantage  ground  to  view  the  race. 
Dozens  of  us — men,  women  and  children — 
climbed  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  Imperial  Bank 
block,  and  waited.  As  the  indulgent  mammas 
kept  up  a  continual  promenade,  conversing  about 
everything  but  boat-racing,  their  hopeful  off- 
spring made  flying  trips  to  the  edge  of  the  roof, 
and  twice  at  least  were  rescued  only  in  time. 
Then  was  flashed  upon  my  intelligence  the  mean- 
ing of  a  saying  that  had  always  puzzled  me — 
"The  English  take  their  pleasures  sadly."  "At- 
tentively" would  be  a  fitter  term.  Idris  was  the 
only  one  to  take  the  pleasure  "sadly,"  some 
thought  sourly.  Down  the  street  walked  Gau- 
daur and  his  wife,  a  very  handsome  couple ;  Mrs. 
G.  is  the  fairest  of  fair  women,  although  Mr.  G. 
is  not  the  darkest  of  dark  men.  Proud  as  any 
earthly  ciueen,  she  kept  her  place  beside  her  king 
of  oarsmen ;  red  and  black  formed  the  color 
scheme  of  her  gown  and  hat ;  her  smiles  assured 
him,  and  although  I  could  not  hear  her  words  of 
encouragement,  I  felt  myself  repeating  "She  has 
her  day !    She  has  her  day !" 

But  rougher  and  rougher  became  the  waters, 
and  the  race  was  declared  off. 


Saturday,  Sept.  7th,  was  the  date  of  final  ap- 
pointment. On  our  way  down  to  the  bay,  I  was 
informed  of  the  attempt  upon  President  McKin- 
ley's  life.  Ominous  chills  took  possession  of  me. 
(jaudaur  and  Towns  took  their  places  for  the  start ; 
and  the  cheering  had  nothing  joyful  to  my  ear. 

The  umpire's  "Are  you  ready  ?  Go !"  sounded 
like  a  death  knell. 

Off  they  flew !  the  Red  and  Black  and  the  Yel- 
low and  Blue.  Shouts  of  "Gaudaur!  Gaudaur!" 
filled  the  air.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  out  of 
sight;  then,  but  a  few  minutes — hours  seemingly 
— elapsed,  and  they  were  again  in  view.  Mean- 
time I  was  fervently  praying  that  Gaudaur  might 
win.  Where  was  my  British  love  of  fair  play ! 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  approached,  while  shouts 
of  "Gaudaur !"  thrilled  us  with  hope ;  but  when 
the  flashing  sunbeams  showed  the  Red  and  Black 
in  the  rear  our  hearts  sank  like  lead.  "Gaudaur 
will  make  a  spurt,"  was  our  whispered  reassur- 
ance. On  they  came  steadily,  and  Gaudaur  did 
pull  up  somewhat,  but  too  late,  for  Towns  led  to 
the  goal !  Gaudaur  had  met  his  "Waterloo  ;"  and 
when  he  doffed  his  cap — his  crown — to  Towns, 
we  wept  like  Napoleon's  "Old  Guard,"  and  turned 
from  the  scene  too  sick  at  heart  to  talk. 

Rat  Portage  did  not  withhold  the  courtesy  due 
to  a  stranger ;  and  Towns  was  confronted  with 
manifestations  of  respect  and  good-will.  He  hur- 
ried through  the  crowd  with  downcast  eyes,  as  if 
he  had  done  us  all  an  injury.  So  he  had !  When 
he  had  reached  his  hotel,  and  the  door  had  closed 
behind  him,  we  could  hear  the  ringing  cheers  and 
felt  relief  of  conscience  in  the  thought  that  he 
had  gained  a  friendly  corner,  and  justice. 

Rat  Portage  suffered  intensely ;  it  was  pitiful 
to  see  the  streaming  eyes  of  the  children.  They 
refused  to  be  comforted,  and  they  refused  to  eat ; 
the  mid-day  meal  throughout  the  town  was  a  light 
one. 

A  touching  incident  in  connection  with  the 
defeat  was  that  of  "Dicky  Hughes,"  the  town's 
mascot,  a  manly-hearted  midget  of  ten  years,  who 
at  the  head  of  a  crowd  of  crying  urchins,  followed 
Gaudaur,  sobbing  out,  "We're  sorry  for  you, 
Jake !" 

Quiet,  popular  Gaudaur !  he  was  overtrained ; 
he  became  haggard  as  his  near  friends  and  the 
physicians  noticed ;  he  neither  ate  nor  slept  from 
the  4th  to  the  7th.  During  the  weeks  when 
Towns,  in  his  quiet  hotel,  was  eating  and  sleeping 
with  best  possible  results,  and  levying  upon  all 
the  spring  chickens  in  town,  Gaudaur  was  on  call 
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night  and  day,  and  was  looked  over  by  every  trav- 
eller who  visited  Rat  Portage  and  "wanted  to  see 
Gaudaur."  lie  never  rowed  so  poor  a  race  as  the 
one  he  lost ;  he  went  over  the  course  the  day  be- 
fore, with  like  conditions  of  water,  and  made  bet- 
ter time  by  forty-five  seconds.  Towns  won  the 
mile-and-a-half  race  by  only  five  boat  lengths. 

We  trust  that  Gaudaur  in  justice  to  himself  will 
row  Towns  again  for  the  championship.  Rat 
Portage  knows  what  he  can  do,  and  demands  it. 

When  genial  Towns  was  leaving  the  town  and 
the  many  friends  he  made  there,  noticing  on  the 
platform  the  ten-year-old  son  of  Capt.  Short  of 
the  "Katherine  S.,"  in  mischievous  mood,  he 
called  to  the  youngster,  "Hello!"  Now,  CharUe 
had  risen  early  for  a  sight  of  "the  noble  Duke  of 
York,"  and  had  been  disappointed  ;  so  in  no  merry 
trim  he  turned  to  Towns,  and  waving  towards 
him  the  back  of  his  hand,  shouted,  "Hello  to 
yourself !    You'll  be  beaten  yet !" 

Such  was  the  parting  salute  of  Rat  Portage  to 
Towns,  the  "Champion  Oarsman  of  the  World." 

Idris. 

♦  — - 

Criming  jfor  tbe  /IDoon. 

There's  never  a  rose  in  all  the  world 

But  makes  some  green  spray  sweeter ; 
There's  never  a  wind  in  all  the  sky 

But  makes  some  bird  wing  fleeter ; 
There's  never  a  star  but  brings  to  heaven 

Some  silver  radiance  tender ; 
And  never  a  rosy  cloud  but  helps 
To  crown  the  sunset  splendor; 
No  robin  but  may  thrill  some  heart 

His  dawnlight  gladness  voicing;" 
God  gives  us  all  some  small,  sweet  way 
To  set  the  world  rejoicing. 
^^  HE   earth   is   green,   the  flowers   pink   and 
\^      white  and  sweet ;  the  sky  that  bends  above 
is  of  a  tender  blue ;  the  stream  that  ripples  along 
is  clearer  and  more  sparkling  than  jewels,  and  yet 
all  this  is  not  enough.    We  cry  for  the  moon. 

Maybe  you  live  in  a  little  town  where  you  have 
a  large  courtyard  with  a  flourishing  garden,  or, 
maybe,  you  live  out  in  the  country  among  the 
very  green  fields  and  close  to  the  laughing  little 
brook  that  the  tired  city  dwellers  often  travel 
many  a  mile  to  just  be  near.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  moon  that  you  are  probably  crying  for  is  a 
great  big,  noisy  city,  where  you  believe  life  is  so 
much  more  interesting  than  it  is  in  your  little 
nest  of  a  home.  Therefore,  you  are  a  discontent- 
ed woman. 


Perhaps  you  are  a  city  woman  and  cry  for  the 
moon ;  the  moon  of  your  particular  desire  being 
apartments  in  a  fine  hotel,  where  you  may  live 
as  Mrs.  Veryrich  does,  paying  more  for  one 
week's  luxuries  than  you  pay  for  a  whole  month 
of  home  comforts. 

It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  get  into  the  habit  of 
crying  for  the  moon.  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  habit ; 
one  that  is  surprisingly  easy  to  form  and  rather 
difficult  to  break,  though  it  is  by  no  means  an  im- 
possibility to  break  it.  The  crying-for-the-moon 
habit  first  begins  through  envy.  It  begins  on  the 
very  day  that  you  gaze  upon  your  neighbor,  who 
seems  more  fortunate  than  yourself,  and  wish 
that  you  could  do  as  she  does.  Follow  this  little 
spark  of  envy  up,  add  fuel  to  it  every  little  while 
by  contrasting  your  own  life  and  its  affairs  with 
the  life  and  affairs  of  Mrs.  Veryrich,  and,  in  a 
little  time,  your  friends  will  begin  to  wonder  how 
it  is  that  your  voice  that  used  to  be  sweet,  has  a 
harsh  note,  and  why  you  frown  instead  of  laugh- 
ing merrily,  and  often,  as  you  once  did.  The 
frown  and  the  harsh  note  are  unmistakable  signs 
of  the  beginning  of  the  crying-for-the-mocm 
habit. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  wrote  some  very 
nice  verses,  once  upon  a  time,  and  a  dainty  little 
rohiance  or  two  that  found  their  way  into  print. 
If  this  girl  keeps  a  diary,  one  day  she  will  prob- 
ably turn  back  its  pages  to  a  certain  date  and 
smile — I  hope  she  will  be  wise  enough  to  smile — 
over  the  entry  made  on  that  page. 

This  girl  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  won 
two  of  the  very  best  things  in  life — the  love  and 
the  admiration  of  the  folks  with  whom  she  daily 
associated.  Her  family  was  so  proud  of  her  that 
often  she  would  feel  a  blush  creeping  up  over  her 
face  at  their  unstinted  praises.  She  wondered 
sometimes  if  strangers  would  not  think  her  a  con- 
ceited prig,  that  she  allowed  folks  to  openly  de- 
clare her  the  brightest  and  wittiest  girl  in  town. 

Well,  in  spite  of  all  this  that  was  delightful,  the 
girl  one  day  fell  to  crying  for  the  moon.  Her 
book  of  verses — she  had  paid  for  its  publication^ 
was  to  be  found  in  every  home  of  Blankville,  and 
the  printed  copies  of  her  three  published  stories 
were  pasted  in  her  scrapbook  along  with  a  lot  of 
verses  that  had  never  been  printed,  just  penned  in 
her  neat,  feminine  hand. 

As  soon  as  this  g^rl  began  to  cry  for  the  moon, 
she  fancied  she  had  outgrown  the  folks  around 
her.    She  sighed  for  a  "literary  atmosphere,"  and 
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one  day  she  left  home  and  went  to  a  big,  bustling 
city  to  find  it. 

This  was  a  long  time  ago.  I  should  never  in 
the  world  have  guessed  at  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ments that  came  to  this  girl  had  she  not  told  me 
of  them.  She  has  told  me  of  the  awfulness  of  the 
shock  (it  was  truly  awful  to  her),  when  she  first 
discovered  that,  as  the  authoress  of  "Songs  of  the 
Meadows,"  she  was  entirely  unknown,  and  that 
the  literary  lights  who  were  dined  and  wined  and 
listened  to,  when  they  condescended  to  speak  from 
platforms,  by  admiring  hundreds,  regarded  her 
as  a  very  ordinary  little  being,  if,  indeed,  they 
thought  of  her  at  all. 

Now,  I  am  glad  to  relate,  this  girl  has  quite 
grown  .out  of  the  crying-for-the-moon  habit.  In 
fact,  she  honestly  admits  she  has  "taken  her  own 
measure,"  and  knows  that  a  better  thing  for  her 
is  just  the  everyday  commonplace  existence  of  an 
ordinary  mortal.  She  is  still  ambitious,  and  her 
little  measure  of  talent  far  from  growing  less  has 
grown  greater,  for  genius  was  never  known  to 
have  been  killed  or  conquered  by  disappointments, 
though  through  them  its  workings  have  been 
often  retarded. 

The  girl  who  wrote  nice  verses  and  pretty  little 
stories  cried  for  the  moon,  and  it  appeared  to  her 
longing  vision,  and  she  got  it  only  to  find  that  it 
was  not  all  she  dreamed  it  would  be  after  all. 

It  is  far  and  aw^ay  a  better  thing  to  be  indepen- 
dent and  individual  than  it  is  to  select  some  one 
else  for  a  pattern,  and  cry  and  sigh  because  you 
cannot  copy  that  one  exactly. 

Dress  as  well  as  you  can,  but  no  better  than  you 
can  afford,  simply  because  it  is  your  wish  to  imi- 
tate your  fashionable  neighbor.  Gather  about  you 
as  many  pretty  things  in  your  home  as  you  can, 
but  remember  that  true  happiness  is  not  depen- 
dent upon  a  gilt  chair  with  a  brocaded  cushion 
one  half  so  much  as  it  is  upon  the  cheerfulness 
and  good  temper  of  the  woman  who  presides  over 
the  household.  One  of  the  moons  most  frequently 
cried  for  is  a  handsomely  fitted  dwelling.  And, 
alas !  T  have  seen  this  moon  attained  through 
much  sacrifice,  and  then  prove  Dead-Sea  fruit. 

Laugh  with  the  merry  little  brook,  smile  with 
the  blue  skies  of  April,  keep  your  health  and 
count  your  blessings,  and,  in  this  way,  allow  your- 
self no  time  to  fall  into  the  crying-for-the-moon 
habit,   which,   I  am  told,  is  an  increasing  habit 


Make  it  a  glad  one,  Thou  dear  Lord, 

To  whom  the  years  belong ! 
Make  it  a  happy  year,  all  crowned 

With  love  and  praise  and  song. 
Fill  it,  yea,  let  it  overflow 

With  loving  gifts  from  Thee, 
Afid  best  of  all,  dear,  patient  Lord, 

A  grateful  heart  would  be. 

A  heart  to  thank  Thee  for  the  gift 

Of  each  new  year  of  life, 
A  heart  to  trust  the  hand  which  sends 

Each  joy  or  care  to  strife. 
A  heart  to  pray  (and  to  believe 

That  Thou  dost  answer  prayer), 
A  heart  to  hope,  a  heart  to  love, 

A  heart  to  keep  and  share! 

O  tender  Christ,  bless  Thou  this  year! 

Bless  Thou  its  dawn,  and  bless 
Its  noontide  and  its  evening.  Lord, 

And  let  each  heart  confess, 
As  days  and  weeks  and  months  go  by 

To  help  the  year  grow  old. 
That  of  Thy  glory.  King  of  Kings, 

The  half  not  vet  is  told ! 
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Through  the  long  pathway  of  the  past  there 
glows  one  light,  shining  everywhere,  over  every- 
thing. It  is  the  conscience  of  the  universe  and  its 
name  is  truth.  High  above  the  head  of  Caesar  it 
shone  like  a  sunset  beyond  the  convulsions  of 
Rome.  Kings  have  seen  it  calmly  radiating  over 
their  ruin.  Conquerors  have  fixed  their  eyes  upon 
it  mocking  while  they  marched  like  dazzled  phan- 
toms forward  to  their  doom.  It  melted  the 
mirage  of  Napoleon,  who  caught  in  its  candid 
reflection  the  verdict  of  Destiny,  for  greed,  van- 
ity, and  ambition.  Backward  through  the  thin 
vista  of  human  history  it  beams  at  the  beginning 
of  time.  Far  ahead  of  the  races  it  blazes  like  the 
sun  at  the  meridian  heat  of  noonday.  Balancing 
the  stars  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  heavens,  it  is 
the  central  spirit  of  creation,  the  integral  harmony 
of  God.  It  is  the  lustre  of  the  eye  of  love,  and 
the  muscle  of  the  arm  of  chivalry.  It  is  the  in- 
spiration of  education,  the  beauty  and  gentleness 
of  culture,  the  cardinal  goal  of  achievement  for 
Time,  and  the  nourishment  of  hope  for  Immor- 
talitv. 
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XTwIltGbt  at  "Ra^aretb. 

Thou,  leaf-bound  hill-built  Nazareth ! 

So  lorn,  and  yet  so  fair  to  see! 
Thy  restful  foot-worn  hill-bent  path, 

Thy  gray  time-torn  pomegranate-tree, 
Thy  fountain  in  thy  heart,  thy  hallowed  hill — 
Thy  heart,  thy  Virgin's  Fountain,  flowing  still ! 

I  see  the  trailing  briony 

Along  thy  level  house-tops  creep 
And  droop  low  down,  droop  solemnly. 

As  droop  dark  veils  where  women  weep. 
I  can  but  think  upon  that  dread  third  day 
When  women  came  to  roll  the  stone  away. 

Thy  lilies  blossom  still  the  same 

In  lowly  places,  and  thy  hills 
Yet  blaze  with  poppies  and  the  flame 

Of  yellow  flax.     The  cricket  trills 
His  homely  hearthstone  symphony  at  eve, 
Still  clad  in  black,  as  if  he  still  would  grieve. 

Thy  crimson  salvias  like  a  sea 

Still  bathe  thy  levels  and  thy  steeps; 

Bright  iris,  bright  anemone. 

Bright  purple  mallows  and  bright  deeps 

Of  dandelion  still  dash  the  marigold 

And  pile  thy  flowery  glories  fold  on  fold. 

Thy  valleys  still  are  fruitful-fair. 

Forsaking  not,  forgetting  naught 
Of  perfect  raiment,  nor  the  rare 

High  walk  of  holy  beauty  taught 
By  One  most  beautiful,  by  One  who  spake 
In  speech  like  flowers,  for  God-born  beauty's 
sake. 

These  flowers  are  God's  own  syllables ; 

They  plead  so  lovingly,  they  lead 
So  gently  upward  to  His  Hills ! 

If  we  might  only  learn  to  read ! 
If  we  might  only  learn  to  read  and  know 
Christ's  book  of  nineteen  hundred  years  ago ! 

I  think  we  then  should  all  rejoice, 

vShould  know  the  beauteous  mysteries. 

Should  joy  with  one  wide  common  voice 
As  joy  the  great  earth-circling  seas ! 

Could  we  but  read  as  Christ  would  have  us  read. 

We  then  might  know  the  living  God  indeed ! 


And  this  the  lesson,  this  the  book 
That  lies  wide  open  now  as  then. 

Come,  read  one  syllable,  come  look 
How  broader  than  the  books  of  men ! 

Come,  catch  the  pathos  of  this  harmony 

Of  beauteous  toil — then  all  the  world  is  free ! 

And  (lost  thou,  stricken  soul,  complain? 

Behold  the  crushed  blooms  at  thy  feet ; 
Their  glory  is  to  rise  again 

And  yield  their  sweetness  still  more  sweet, 
And  wouldst  thou  then  be  less,  O  man.  than  they  ? 
The  Lord,  He  gave,  the  Lord  shall  take  away. 

And  dost  thou,  toiling  man,  complain, 

Where  God  toils  on  eternally? 
Behold  the  patient  still  small  rain : 

Behold  the  labors  of  the  sea — 
The  toiling,  huge  and  heavy-laden  waves 
That  heave  the  shores    in  shape  like  bended 
slaves. 

Sit  down  in  this  white  quiet  town 
And  hear  the  X'irgin's  Fountain  flow. 

Two  maidens  with  their  eyes  held  down, 
And  noiseless-footed,  come  and  go : 

Two  large-eyed  maidens,  stately-tall  and  fair, 

\^'^ith  jar  on  palm  poised  in  the  stilly  air. 

iVn  ox  creeps  by :  his  creaking  yoke, 
His  large  calm  eyes,  his  faithfulness 

Smite  on  us  like  a  sudden  stroke 
Of  keen  reproach  at  idleness. 

Two  doves  fly  down  :  thev  are  so  still,  you  think 

You  hear  them  reach  their  changeful  throats  to 
drink. 

A  far-ofl:'  flail,  a  muffled  loom, 

A  leaf  that  hesitates  to  fall, 
A  stillness  lying  like  a  gloom, 

A  gloom  that  mantles  like  a  pall, 
A  pall  that  has  possessed  the  ample  air 
And  wra]:)ped  its  robe  of  stillness  everywhere ! 

For  He  is  gone.     Birds  of  the  air 
Still  have  their  nests,  the  foxes  still 

Have  holes  wherein  to  hide,  and  fair 
His  lilies  blossom  by  the  hill. 

But  He  is  gone.    Yet  Sabbath  seems  to  stay, 

As  if  to  wait  His  coming  back  alway! 

ToAOL'iN  Miller. 
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Clartsse  De  Somerobem. 

From  the  French. 

HTN  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  fifth  king  of 
II  England— from  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest — London  was  not  the  great  emporium," 
"the  world  in  epitome,"  it  is  to-day,  with  its  grow- 
ing population  extending  over  a  vast  area,  be- 
cause of  the  numbers  that  flock  to  this  great 
business  hive  impelled  by  the  feverish  desire  of 
gain  that  rages  so  fiercely. 

In  those  early  days  London  did  not  welcome 
to  her  docks  the  riches  of  the  world,  the  stranger 
had  not  yet  turned  his  steps  toward  her  broad 
streets,  whose  palaces  screened  ofif  such  scenes 
of  revolting  misery,  for  behind  the  stately  homes 
of  England  lay  squalid  courts  where  poverty 
and  vice  stalked  hand  in  hand.  But  even  as  far 
'back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  London  did  pos- 
sess three  things,  which  are  admired  by  the  trav- 
eller of  the  present  day — her  noble  river,  her  old 
White  Tower,  which  laved  its  granite  foundations 
in  the  Thames,  and  Westminster  Abbey,  whose 
majestic  towers  rose  boldly  to  the  skies. 

Not  far  from  this  spot,  set  apart  for  the  royal 
tombs,  stood  the  king's  palace.  Looking  from 
its  narrow  windows,  he  could  see  the  old  Abbey 
where  he  was  crowned,  and  where  the  dust  of 
his  sleeping  ancestors  awaited  him  when  his  turn 
should  come  to  rest  within  its  walls. 

Henry  IT.  was  seated  in  his  study  before  a 
table  covered  with  charters  and  documents,  read- 
ing a  manuscript  which  seemed  to  annoy  him. 
His  brow  contracted,  his  eyes  flashed,  and  finally 
crumpling  the  parchment  between  his  hands,  he 
flung  it  from  him,  exclaiming : 

"Ah!  Cursed  Gascon!  If  ever  I  catch  thee 
in  England,  thou  shalt  have  leisure  to  make  verses 
in  CardiflF  Castle." 

This  was  an  allusion  to  some  verses  by  Bertrand 
de  Born,  a  troubadour  of  Aquitaine,  which,  by 
their  bitter  and  mocking  tone,  had  aroused  the 
monarch's  ire. 

Bertrand  de  Born  was  Henry's  sworn  foe,  and 
by  his  epigrams  increased  the  discord  which  pre- 
vailed between  the  king  and  his  sons. 

The  king  walked  toward  the  window  and  look- 
ed at  the  groups  of  esquires  and  knights  pacing 
up  and  down  the  terrace  near  the  Thames.  He 
hesitated,  then  whistled,  and  an  attendant  im- 
mediately appeared.  ^ 

"Does  anvone  await  an  audience?" 


"The  Lady  of  Somerghem  has  been  summoned 
hither  by  Your  Grace." 

"Let  her  enter." 

The  portiere  fell  and  was  soon  raised  again 
to  admit  a  young  woman,  accompanied  by  an  old 
retainer,  who  seated  herself  on  an  oaken  bench 
in  the  recess  of  a  deep  embrasure.  The  king 
advanced  toward  the  young  girl,  accosted  her 
gallantly,  and  led  her  to  a  carved  chair,  which 
was  placed  near  his  own.  She  bowed  and  raised 
her  veil,  revealing  a  sweet,  noble,  intellectual  face, 
from  which  her  soul  shone  out  in  its  fullest  splen- 
dor. Henry  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  sweet 
serenity  of  the  fair  face  before  him,  and  the  lines 
on  his  brow  seemed  to  disappear.  Then  he  ad- 
dressed the  maiden : 

"Prithee,  mistress,  know  you  why  I  sent  for 
you  to-day  ?" 

"No,  my  lord,  but  Your  Grace's  desires  are  full 
of  kindness ;  for  I  am  aware  that  when  my  honor- 
ed lord  and  father  died,  the  King  of  England 
condescended  to  be  my  guardian." 

"True,  so  I  promised  my  trusty  friend,  Hugh 
de  Somerghem,  whose  ancestors  were  always 
faithful  to  my  race.  One  of  them  crossed  the 
sea  from  Flanders  with  William  the  Conqueror; 
he  himself  was  my  comrade  in  the  field ;  and,  in 
becoming  your  guardian.  Lady  Clarisse,  I  have 
but  paid  the  debt  of  a  century.  One  duty  alone 
remains  to  be  fulfilled,  does  there  not?" 

"I  know  not,  sire." 

"Reflect.  Has  not  the  time  come  to  find  for 
you  a  husband — young,  rich,  of  noble  lineage?" 

Clarisse  made  no  reply. 

"Pretty  ward,"  continued  the  king,  smiUng, 
"you  do  not  answer,  but  I  know  my  duty,  and 
have  already  made  choice  of  the  richest  and  most 
chivalrous  knight  of  my  court,  who,  before  all 
others,  holds  a  place  in  my  heart — Gilbert's  son." 

"Thomas  a  Becket?" 

"The  same.     Prithee,  what  think  you  of  him?" 

Clarisse  modestly  raised  her  eyes  to  the  king's 
face  and  said :. 

"Sire,  you  astonish  me.  This  Thomas,  Gil- 
bert's son,  is  destined  for  Holy  Orders,  is  he 
not?" 

"Even  so,  forsooth,  he  is  as  yet  bound  by  no 
promise.  .  .  .  Thomas  shall  wear  a  helmet,  not 
a  mitre,  and  gird  on  ^  sword  instead  of  bearing 
a  cross.  Your  lands  in  Flanders  and  in  England 
will  find  in  him  a  brave  defender ;  in  a  word,  yoil 
shall  be  the  wife  of  a  brave  baron  who  is  Henry's 
friend." 
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"Sire,  that  cannot  be." 

"Hey,  lady  fair,  what  do  I  hear?  Methinks 
you  jest;  but  by  the  Ught  on  Our  Lady's  brow, 
as  my  grandfather  used  to  say,  the  moment  is 
inopportune !" 

"My  U^e,  I  jest  not.  I  will  not  marry  this 
man." 

"So  you  oppose  my  wishes  ?  What  means  this  ? 
You  will  not  then  marry  Thomas  a  Becket?" 

"Sire,  I  will  never  be  the  wife  of  him  who  has 
chosen  the  Church  of  Christ  for  his  spouse, 
neither  shall  I  turn  him  from  the  path  destined 
for  him  to  tread." 

"What  path,  sweetheart?  A  path  of  pleasure 
and  intrigue  ?  See  him  below  on  the  terrace  with 
my  sons  and  their  falconers.  Is  he  not  the  liveli- 
est, merriest,  the  first  to  wager,  to  play,  to  fight ; 
the  last  to  take  things  seriously?  And  from  this 
path  of  amusement  your  conscience  forbids  you 
to  tear  him  away?" 

"No,  sire;  no,  truly  not  from  such  scenes,  but 
Thomas  will  live  another  life,  another  destiny 
is  his.  .  .  The  omens  which  surrounded  his 
cradle,  presaged  God's  intentions  in  his  regard. 
May  heaven  shield  me  from  being  an  obstacle 
to  such  glory!" 

"What  glory?" 

"That  of  shedding  his  blood  for  the  Church  of 
Christ." 

"Becket.  a  martyr!  Ah!  Forsooth!  That  is 
a  goodly  prophecy !  Fair  ward,  you  will  not  find 
listeners  any  more  than  did  Cassandra,  of  Trojan 
fame." 

"Little  care  I,  my  lord !  Your  incredulity  will 
not  hinder  the  accomplishment  of  heaven's  de- 
crees." 

"A  truce  to  such  folly!  Once  again,  will  you 
marry  Becket?" 

"Never!  And  lest  Your  Grace  believe  me  not, 
I  implore  your  permission  to  leave  this  court  and 
go  to  Flanders,  where  I  will  enter  a  cloister  and 
take  the  veil.  The  Lord  will  be  my  inheritance, 
and  this  desire  implanted  by  God  in  my  heart 
shall,  through  your  grace's  kindness,  be  speedily 
accomplished.'' 

"So  you  are  determined  to  take  this  step?" 
said  Henry  frowning  and  biting  his  lip. 

"Yes,  my'  lord." 

"You  refuse  the  marriage  T  propose?" 

"May  it  please  Your  Grace,  I  have  chosen  a 
nobler  life." 

"You  then  refuse  to  obey  me?" 


"Because  I  owe  obedience  to  the  King  of 
Heaven." 

"Have  you  reflected  that  I  can,  if  I  will,  con- 
fiscate your  lands  and  make  you  poor  as  one  of 
our  serfs?" 

"What  are  earthly  riches  to  one  who  longs  to 
take  the  vow  of  poverty?" 

The  king  had  restrained  his  anger  during  this 
rapid  conversation,  but  it  was  visible  in  his  glance 
and  in  the  harshness  of  the  tone  in  which  he  said : 

"Go!  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  you: 
but  I  shall  not  forget  that  you  have  rebelled 
against  my  will." 

"And  I  shall  never  forget,  sire,  the  kindness 
with  which  I  have  been  honored  by  you.  I  shall 
remember  it  before  God." 

Clarisse  bowed  and  left  the  audience  chamber. 

Henry  paced  up  and  down  the  floor,  looked 
out  of  the  window  at  the  young  courtiers  who 
were  amusing  themselves  on  the  terrace,  and 
went  to  join  them.  Perceiving  the  king,  the 
groups  separated.  The  princes  Henry  and  Coeur- 
de-Lion  removed  their  caps,  little  John  hung  on 
his  father's  neck.  The  king  waved  his  hand, 
and,  approaching  a  young  man,  remarkable  for 
his  manly  beauty  and  elegant  attire,  took  his 
arm  and  led  him  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace.  As 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing  of  the  others, 
Henry  said  to  his  companion : 

"Friend  Becket,  thy  marriage  with  fair  Clarisse 
is  broken  ere  the  wedding;  our  pretty  ward  has 
refused  the  husband  I  oflfered  her." 

"May  I  ask  Your  Grace  the  reason  of  this  re- 
fusal?" said  the  young  man,  in  a  cold  and  bitter 
tone. 

"Can  you  not  guess?"  cried  the  king,  laugh- 
ing. "The  Lady  of  Somerghem  wishes  not  to 
place  an  obstacle  in  the  holy  career  reserved  for 
you.  According  to  her  you  will  be  a  priest,  better 
still — a  martyr." 

At  these  words  the  expression  on  Becket's  face 
changed,  deep  thought  had  evidently  replaced 
wounded  pride.  Looking  straight  before  him, 
he  saw,  as  it  were,  a  picture  in  which  a  revela- 
tion of  his  future*  appeared  to  him  alone.  The 
king's  bantering  words  were  no  longer  heard  by 
the  pensive  youth. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  king.  "Dost 
thou  regret  the  broad  lands  of  Clarisse  in  Fland- 
ers, and  her  castles  in  England  ?  Dost  thou  wish 
truly  to  be  a  priest,  as  thou  once  didst  propose? 
If  this  be  so,  I  swear  as  crowned  king  and  belted 
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knight  that  thou  shalt  be  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  Primate  of  England  !" 

"Swear  not,  my  lord  the  king,"  cried  Thomas, 
eagerly.  "Swear  not !  See !"  he  continued,  point- 
ing to  the  courtly  sweep  of  his  velvet  robes,  "See 
the  edifying,  saintly  man  to  whom  you  would 
confide  such  solemn  charge!  Furthermore,  I 
could  never  lend  myself  to  your  views  on  Church 
affairs — were  I  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
we  would  be  no  longer  friends." 

Henry  laughed  heartily,  and  taking  his  fav- 
orite's arm,  led  him  along  the  terrace  to  the 
courtiers  and  princes  who  were  gayly  chatting 
in  groups  scattered  here  and  there. 

^  ^  ;J;  jjC  ;!;  ;,<  >fi 

Twenty  years  and  more  have  passed.  The 
dwellers  in  the  little  town  of  Bourbourg,  in 
Flanders,  have  sought  shelter  in  their  homes, 
even  before  the  ringing  of  the  curfew,  for  the 
evening  is  a  stormy  one  in  November.  Peace 
reigns  around,  the  wind  alone  howls  in  the  de- 
serted streets.  Ten  o'clock  has  just  rung  out 
from  the  belfry  of  Notre  Dame  outside  the  walls. 
There,  too,  all  is  peaceful.  The  religious  have 
retired  to  their  cells  after  exchanging  the  pious 
evening  salutation ;  the  cloisters  are  wrapped  in 
silence,  and  lighted  only  by  a  lamp  that  burns 
before  the  picture  of  their  holy  patroness — Mary, 
the  Mother  of  Christ — but,  in  the  chapel,  another 
lamp,  faithful  emblem  of  fervent  souls,  hangs  be- 
fore the  Tabernacle,  and,  by  its  pale  light,  reveals 
a  religious  kneeling  motionless  in  her  stall,  still 
praying  while  her  sisters  enjoy  well-earned  re- 
pose. In  profound  meditation  she  hears  not  the 
stormy  voices  of  the  night,  the  gusts  of  wind  that 
sweeping  across  the  plain,  find  entrance  at  the 
creaking  windows,  and  almost  extinguish  the 
lamp's  dim  flame  in  its  crystal  prison.  She  hears  not 
the  torrents  of  rain  that  beat  against  the  window 
panes,  or  veil  the  silver  crescent  of  the  moon,  lost 
in  the  clouds  like  a  frail  barque  on  a  treacherous 
sea.  External  sounds  reach  her  not,  as  she  adores 
her  Heavenly  Spouse,  hidden  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Tabernacle,  in  union  with  the  holy  souls  who 
love  and  w^orship  his  Sacramental  Presence.  She 
is,  indeed,  one  of  this  blessed  choir  whose  good 
works  and  ardent  desires  ascend  to  heaven  like 
sweet  incense.  Her  soul,  in  its  boundless  charity, 
seems  to  comprehend  all  human  sorrow,  which 
she  seeks  to  bring  to  the  Great  Consoler.  Such 
charity  never  refuses  to  suffering  humanity  the 
alms  of  prayer.  An  angel  at  the  pillow  of  the 
dying  sinner,  to  recommend  him  to  his  Judge — at 


the  mourner's  side,  to  dry  his  tears  and  offer 
them  to  his  Father  in  heaven — she  bears  the 
weight  of  the  iniquities  of  the  one  and  miseries 
of  the  other  before  the  All-Merciful. 

Carried  away  by  the  fervor  of  her  prayer,  she 
continued  to  repeat :  "O  Lord,  when  wilt  Thou 
come  to  help  the  Church,  Thy  Spouse?  Have 
pity  on  us  for  we  are  steeped  in  humiliation ; 
we  are  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  proud!" 
Rise,  O  Lord,  and  help  us !  Look  down  on  af- 
flicted England !"  Then  opening  the  Psalter  be- 
fore her,  her  eyes  fell  on  the  words :  "My  soul 
hath  been  delivered  as  a  sparrow  out  of  the 
snare  of  the  fowlers."  "Is  this  an  answer?"  she- 
murmured  to  herself. 

just  then,  above  the  voice  of  the  storm,  the 
monastery  bell  rang  violently.  Moved  by  a  senti- 
ment of  charity,  the  religious  was  about  to  call 
the  portress  when  the  latter  entered  the  chapel 
and  said :  "Reverend  Mother,  some  one  rings  at 
the  Abbey  gate.  Do  you  wish  the  porter,  not- 
withstanding the  late  hour,  to  open  it?" 

"Yes,  Sister,  take  the  keys  to  him.  If  a  traveller 
knocks  at  the  door  of  God's  house,  take  him  to 
the  guest  chamber  and  give  him  to  eat." 

The  sister  went  out,  and  the  Abbess  resumed 
her  prayer.  "O  God,  have  pity  on  travellers! 
Open  to  them  a  shelter  from  the  tempests  of  the 
night,  and  open  to  us  all  when  we  are  called  from 
this  world  the  gates  of  eternal  rest." 

Soon  Sister  Martha  returned  ^nd  said  in  a  low 
voice : 

"Reverend  Mother,  the  traveller  would  speak 
with  you  this  moment." 

With  face  half-veiled  she  left  the  chapel,  and 
crossing  the  long  cloisters  paved  with  tombstones, 
passed  under  the  Gothic  arches  that  opened  on 
a  court  planted  with  green  trees,  now  swaying 
in  the  wind.  She  bowed  before  the  four  altars 
placed  at  the  angles  of  the  large  square  and  dedi- 
cated to  Our  Lady,  St.  Michael,  St.  Bertin  and 
St.  Winnox,  and  passing  through  a  low  door 
along  a  narrow  corridor,  came  to  the  guest 
chamber. 

A  crackling  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth,  and 
a  copper  lamp  with  several  burners,  of  a  type 
still  used  in  the  country  in  Flanders,  lighted  up 
the  features  of  the  traveller  seated  near  the  fire. 
He  was  past  middle  age,  and  care  and  suffering 
and  labor  had  already  bent  his  noble  form  and 
left  their  unmistakable  mark  upon  his  manly 
brow.     His  apparel  contrasted  strangely  with  his 
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appearance — a  hero  or  a  king,  one  would  say, 
in  the  garb  of  a  beggar. 

"God  be  with  yoit!"  was  the  greeting  of  the 
Abbess,  as  she  entered  the  room.  The  stranger 
turned  around,  the  Hght  falling  full  upon  his 
handsome  features,  and  lo!  there  stood  Thomas 
a  Becket.  Falling  on  her  knees,  she  exclaimed, 
■'Can  it  be  that  the  Primate  of  England  has 
sought  our  poor  abode  as  a  resting-place?  Is  it, 
indeed,  the  Archbishop  that  I  see  before  me?" 

"The  same.  Sister,"  replied  Thomas  a  Becket, 
"who,  as  an  outcast  and  fugitive,  asks  hospitality 
from  Clarisse  of  Somerghem !" 

"Welcome  is  he  who  comes  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord !  I  had  already  heard  that  you  had  been 
persecuted  for  the  Church  of  Christ.  My  Sisters 
and  I  had  prayed  for  its  champion,  but  I  hoped 
to  see  you  only  in  heaven. 

"Believe  me,"  the  Archbishop  replied  with 
emotion,  "I  have  never  offered  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice without  remembering  her  by  whom  the  way 
of  renunciation  and  the' Cross  was  pointed  out  to 
me.  Alas !  noble  Clarisse,  for  a  time  I  had  hesi- 
tated to  follow  it,  and.  though  destined  for  Holy 
Orders,  my  soul  was  still  enslaved  by  pleasure. 
Bitter,  indeed,  is  the  memory  of  those  days  passed 
in  the  festivities  of  a  dissolute  court.  You  fled 
from  it.  Sister,  preferring  the  lonely  vigils  of  the 
cloister  to  its  midnight  revels,  and  an  immortal 
union  to  the  nuptials  offered  you  by  an  earthly 
king.  Theobald,  the  guardian  of  my  youth  and 
my  predecessor  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury, insisted  with  the  king  on  the  continuation 
of  this  See,  which  had  been  rendered  illustrious 
by  so  many  saints  and  confessors.  You  know 
how  the  proud  Plantagenet  loved  me ;  I  was  al- 
ready Chancellor  of  the  kingdom  and  tutor  to  his 
son.  One  day  he  called  me  to  his  side  at  Falaise, 
and,  pointing  to  the  sea,  said :  'Go,  become  an 
Archbishop.'  I  obeyed,  set  out  for  England,  and, 
a  few  days  later,  in  the  old  Cathedral  of  Canter- 
bury, was  raised  to  the  priesthood,  received  epis- 
copal consecration,  and  the  Pallium.  A  change 
came  over  my  whole  life.  Prostrating  myself  on 
the  flags  of  the  sanctuary,  I  vowed  to  forget  the 
world,  and  abjured  in  the  depths  of  my  soul  all 
worldly  vanities  to  embrace  for  the  future  the 
heav>-  Cross  my  Saviour  bore.  From  that  hour  I 
was  severed  from  the  past.  The  train  of  Knights 
and  noblemen  that,  in  imitation  of  the  king,  had 
hitherto  formed  part  of  my  suite,  was  now  dis- 
pensed with,  and,  the  better  to  retire  from  the 
world,  I  lived  with  the  Canons  of  the  Cathedral. 


strengthened  my  soul  by  prayer  and  meditation, 
and  sought  out  Christ's  poor,  whom,  alas!  I  had 
long  neglected. 

"A  trifling  occurrence  at  first  disturbed  this 
peaceful  life.  It  was  my  duty  to  oppose  the  king 
in  his  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  Church 
and  the  clergy,  of  which  I,  as  Primate,  was  the 
guardian  and  defender.  He  grew  indignant  at 
my  opposition,  and  I,  stifling  in  my  heart  the  re- 
membrance of  an  old  friendship,  of  that  royal 
hand  so  often  grasped,  of  the  wine  drunk  from 
the  same  cup,  the  bread  broken  at  the  same  table, 
still  opposed.  Duty  spoke,  but,  from  the  moment 
that  I  resisted  him  whom  I  would  have  wished 
to  respect  and  cherish,  a  thousand  snares  were 
laid  for  my  steps,  untold  bitterness  entered  inta 
my  life.  Summoned  to  appear  before  Parliament 
to  give  an  account  of  my  Chancellorship,  which  I 
had  relinquished  on  becoming  a  priest,  I  obeyed. 
I  travelled  to  Northampton,  proved  before 
witnesses  that  I  was  free  from  all  obligations  as 
Chancellor,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  revenues 
of  my  office.  But  my  enemies  were  not  satisfied. 
My  innocence  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
them ;  what  they  sought  was  a  cowardice  which 
would  render  me  forever  unworthy  of  the  dignity 
and  title  of  Archbishop  with  which  I  had  been 
honored.  Ah,  how  willingly  I  would  have  laid 
down  the  thorny  mitre,  the  heavy  pastoral  staff, 
in  exchange  for  days  of  solitude,  penance,  and 
praver!  But  Duty  spoke  once  more.  I  cannot 
tell  vou.  Sister,  of  these  sad  scenes  of  violence 
and  wrong.  May  God  forgive  my  enemies  as  I^ 
do !  May  He  reward  those  who  have  taught  me 
the  worth  of  what  the  world  honors!  Forsaken 
by  all  save  a  few  humble  servants,  I  was  alone 
with  Christ  crucified.  Like  Him  I  was  abandoned 
in  my  darkest  hour  by  my  dearest  and  most  inti- 
mate friends.  Thus  I  awaited  my  sentence,  which 
was  made  known  to  me  by  one  who  had  formerly 
l)een  a  beloved  friend. 

"  'Hear  the  sentence,'  he  said.  The  sentence  I 
and  from  your  lips.  My  son,  thou  knowest  full 
well  my  fidelity  to  the  king  during  my  term  of 
office,  for  which  reason  he  raised  me  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury,  contrary  to  my  desires,  for,  God 
knows,  I  recognized  my  unworthiness.  Now  I 
will  not  submit  to  the  king's  condemnation  nor  to 
yours.  I  cannot  be  judged  except  by  an  ecclesias- 
tical court.  T  appeal  to  its  decision,  and  place 
myself  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See  and 
the  universal  Church. 

"T  left  the  palace,  pursued  by  the  threats  of  the 
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courtiers,  and  was  surrounded  in  the  street  by  a 
crowd  of  poor  people,  who  followed  me  to  the 
monastery  which  I  had  selected  for  a  residence. 
It  was  my  wish,  before  leaving,  to  break  bread 
with  them  once  more  at  the  same  table.  A  gen- 
erous repast  was  prepared,  and  the  poor  sat  down 
to  partake  of  it.  I  ate  with  them,  happy  to  hear, 
even  though  it  should  be  for  the  last  time,  my 
native  tongue — to  feel  beneath  my  feet  my  native 
land.  At  midnight,  fearing  the  anger  of  the  king, 
in  whose  hands  the  balance  of  my  life  hung,  I 
left  the  town  in  disguise  and  wandered  for  days 
in  the  country,  almost  dying  of  fatigue.  At  last, 
a  fisherman's  skiff  brought  me  to  Gravelines, 
whence  I  reached  this  monastery,  wishing,  before 
beginning  my  pilgrimage,  to  obtain  your  prayers. 
I  go  to  find  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  the  gen- 
erous King  of  France,  to  place  under  their  pro- 
tection the  honor  of  a  Prelate  and  the  ecclesiasti- 
<:al  liberties  which  are  the  inalienable  property  of 
the  Church." 

When  the  Archbishop  had  finished  the  sad 
story  of  his  exile  and  poverty,  the  storm  had 
abated,  and  the  sun  heralding  a  peaceful  day,  was 
gilding  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  guest  room. 
Clarisse  looked  at  its  brilliant  rays,  which  shone 
all  the  brighter  for  the  stormy  night,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  Prelate,  pointed  to  the  east,  saying: 
■"Thus  shall  your  glory  shine  above  the  clouds 
which  now  hang  over  your  head,  through  the 
calumny  of  your  enemies.  Bitter  as  the  present 
is,  the  future  is  in  God's  keeping." 

Two  hours  later,  the  Archbishop  celebrated  the 
'  Holy  Sacrifice  in  the  Monastery  chapel.  Clarisse 
and  her  Community  received  Holy  Communion 
from  his  hands  and  united  in  prayer  for  this  dis- 
ciple who  had  followed  His  Master  to  the  Pre- 
torium  and  to  exile,  and  who  would  soon,  it  may 
be,  suffer  death  for  His  sake.  Before  he  took 
leave,  Clarisse  said : 

"Your  Grace,  may  we  offer  you  a  souvenir  of 
our  humble  house  which  received  you  with  such 
respectful  joy?  Pray,  accept  this  chalice,  which 
you  have  just  used  at  the  altar,  and  every  time 
you  consecrate,  remember  your  unworthy  daugh- 
ters!" 

The  chaplain  then  advanced  and  presented  to 
the  Archbishop  a  magnificent  chalice,  chased  with 
exquisite  art. 

"I  accent  your  gift.  Sister,"  said  the  Arch- 
bishop. "The  token  of  your  pious  hospitality  will 
be  precious  to  me,  and,  when  I  die,  this  chalice 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Abbey  of  Bourbourg.     I 


leave  for  Lille,  where  I  have  been  offered  a  shel- 
ter by  the  hospitable  chapter-house  of  Saint- 
Pierre.  Its  peaceful  shade  will  be  a  protection 
from  the  torrid  sun.  Farewell,  my  daughters, 
may  the  peace  and  jov  of  the  Lord  remain  with 
you !" 

At  eventide,  in  old  chronicle  relates,  the  Arch- 
bishop arrived  at  a  cottage  and  was  received  like 
a  poor  traveller.  He  caressed  the  children  and 
spoke  so  gently  that  his  gracious  manners  and 
delicate  white  hands  betrayed  him,  notwithstand- 
ing his  humble  garb.  The  whole  family  fell  at 
his  feet,  and  the  Flemish  peasant  who  was  his 
host,  exclaimed,  "This  is  indeed,  the  great  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury !" 

In  the  January  of  1172,  a  pilgrim  came  to  the 
Abbey  of  Bourbourg  and  asked  for  the  Abbess. 
When  she  appeared  he  handed  her  a  leather  case, 
secured  with  silver  clasps.  With  trembling  hands 
she  opened  the  mysterious  offering,  and,  to  her 
great  surprise,  found  the  chalice  she  had  given 
to  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  "The  Archbishop  is 
no  more !"  she  exclaimed  with  emotion. 

"Madame,"  said  the  messenger,  "he  died  by  the 
sword  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict." 

"A  martyr !  God  be  praised !  Blessed  are  they 
who  have  washed  their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  I" 

"When  he  returned  to  his  country  and  episco- 
pal duties,  after  seven  years  of  suffering  and 
exile,  the  assassins'  sword  dealt  the  murderous 
blow  that  deprived  England  of  a  saintly,  heroic 
Prelate  whose  death  was  the  triumph  of  his 
cause." 

"His  mother's  dream  is  realized !"  said  the  Ab- 
bess, with  tearful  eyes.  "The  purple  mantle  in 
whose  ample  folds  she  saw  her  infant  son  envelop- 
ed in  the  cradle,  signified  the  martyr's  glory  which 
will  extend  not  only  over  Eneland,  but  to  the  most 
distant  lands,  in  which  our  blessed  friend  shall  be 
invoked." 

"Already,"  said  his  faithful  servant,  "I  invoke 
as  my  heavenly  patron  him  whom  T  honored  on 
earth  as  my  master.'' 

"We  shall  meet  him  on  high,"  resumed  Cla- 
risse. She  sent  for  the  Chaplain,  who  placed  once 
more  the  now  doubly  orccious  chalice  in  the  Ta- 
bernacle. Kneeling  before  the  altar  on  which 
Thomas  a  Becket  had  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice, 
she  prayed  long,  continuing  to  reoeat :  "Glorious 
martyr,  once  our  guest,  pray  for  us !" 


H.  R.  H.  Victoria  May,  The  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York. 
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Two  years  had  scarcely  passed  before  heaven 
had  avenged  the  martyr's  death.  In  proportion 
to  the  glory  which  illumined  his  tomb,  the  house 
of  his  persecutors  was  covered  with  shame.  An 
avenging  angel  seemed  to  hover  over  the  Plan- 
tagenet  race.  Henry's  sons  were  his  mortal  ene- 
mies, and  agreed  but  on  one  point — parricide. 
I^heir  unnatural  conduct  embittered  his  life — 
death  must  have  been  a  relief  to  the  royal  peni- 
tent, whose  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  his  mar- 
tyred friend,  and  subsequent  humiliation,  had, 
doubtless,  expiated  his  crime. 

Clarisse  de  Somerghem  did  not  long  survive 
her  guest.  Death  ended  her  labors,  in  1173.  The 
chalice  was  preserved  in  the  Abbey  of  Bourbourg 
until  1 193. 

[n  the  Catncracum  Christiammi  it  is  mentioned 
that  Bourbourg  possessed  the  chalice ;  Auchin  and 
Marcdiennes  the  vestments  of  the  Archbishop ; 
and  Beaucampsen-Weppes  the  bowl  out  of  which 
the  peasant  gave  him  to  drink.  At  Lille  is  shown 
the  house  in  which  he  remained. 

One  of  the  altars  in  the  chapel  of  Notre-Dame 
de  Fourvieres  is  dedicated  to  the  sainted  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who,  during  his  visit  to 
Lyons,  stood  before  this  altar — then  in  course  of 
erection — and  asked  the  Canons  who  were  near 
him:  "To  whom  will  you  dedicate  this  altar?" 

"To  the  first  martyr  who  will  shed  his  blood 
for  the  Church  of  Christ,"  was  their  reply. 

Thomas  a  Becket  was  the  martyr. 

Prudence  Vandepoele. 


A  lack  of  tact  and  too  much  diffidence  is  what 
places  some  women  at  a  disadvantage.  A  lack 
of  sincerity,  too,  betrays  shallowness  and  detracts 
immeasurably  from  a  woman's  character.  An 
honest  frankness,  free  from  the  indelicacy  of 
bluntness,  is  a  beautiful  trait,  for  it  stamps  its 
possessor  as  free  from  dissimulation.  Sincerity 
is  the  way  to  heaven  and  the  foundation  of  all 
things  heroic.  It  is  the  priceless  pearl  of  a  wo- 
man's character,  making  her  a  creature  both  wise 
and  good.  If  we  are  not  noble  our  lives  must 
give  evidence  of  the  fact.  And  unworthy  things 
bear  unhappy  shadows. 


Night  robes  herself  in  splendor ;  clouds  of  fan- 
tastic shape  are  drapery;  stars,  the  diamonds  on 
her  brow.  Thus  she  comes  forth  in  queenly 
beauty,  and  darkens  all  below,  to  teach  us  there 
are  brighter  worlds  than  this. 


©ur  jfavorite  Sbakespearean  Baugbters* 

(|1  HAKESPEARE,  we  are  told,  was  the  first  to 
^m^  create  real  women  in  poetry,  beings  whose 
influence  ministers  to  us  in  a  thousand  ways,  for 
whom  we  feel  a  genuine  friendship,  from  whom 
we  learn  the  conquering  power  of  virtue,  the  bless- 
ing of  woman's  sweet  influence,  the  loveliness  of 
purity,  and  the  hideousness  of  vice. 

How  intimately  the  gentle  magician  knew  our 
natures — our  faults  and  follies  as  well  as  our  vir- 
tues— and  yet,  instead  of  being  soured  by  the 
knowledge,  in  the  gentleness  of  his  benevolence, 
he  saw  "good  in  everything."  Cynics  say  that 
woman  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  every  mischief 
in  the  world  since  that  distressing  affair  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Ah !  if  women  have  caused 
mischief  in  the  world — and  they  occasionally 
have — there  is  no  noble  action,  no  beautiful  work 
of  charity,  no  self-denying  deed  of  love,  no  glori- 
ous example  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-effacement, 
no  Christ-like  career  of  devotion  to  the  miserable 
and  ungrateful,  of  which  woman  has  not  been  the 
inspiring  soul.  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  his- 
tory have  faded  from  amongst  us ;  their  fame  is 
but  as  a  passing  murmur  on  the  wind ;  their  voices 
call  but  faintly  to  us  down  the  dusty  aisles  of  the 
half- forgotten  past;  the  lessons  of  their  lives  im- 
press us  at  best  but  coldly ;  but  the  children  of  the 
master  poet  never  die. 

Desdemona  and  Imogen  have  so  many  charac- 
teristics in  common — happy  wedded  life — youth 
— nobility  of  character — purity  of  driven  snow — 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  choice  whilst 
recognizing  that  there  is  a  difference.  High- 
souled  resourceful  Imogen  commands  admiration 
— Desdemona — "A  maiden  never  bold" — brouo-ht 
up  amidst  the  refinements  and  ceremonies  of  Ve- 
netian life,  watching  day  by  day  the  same  gon- 
dolas glide  by,  listening  to  her  father's  talk  of 
some  little  new  law  of  the  Duke — seems  born  to 
be  petted  and  caressed — a  type  of  beauty,  gentle- 
ness, repose  and  tender  womanhood.  If  she  loves 
not  with  the  most  instructed  heart,  she  loves 
purely  and  with  tender  devotion,  as  Hazlitt  ob- 
serves :  "The  extravagance  of  her  resolutions,  the 
pertinacity  of  her  affections,  may  be  said  to  arise 
out  of  the  gentleness  of  her  nature.  They  imply 
an  unreserved  reliance  on  the  purity  of  her  own 
intentions,  an  entire  surrender  of  her  fears,  a 
knitting  of  herself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  fate  of 
another."  Hers  was  the  golden  treasure  of  a 
fresh,  innocent  woman's  heart,  heaven's  best  and 
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Tiighest  gift.    To  this  the  warlike  Moor  bears  tes- 
timony— 

"My  story  being  done, 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs. 

'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful : 

She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wish'd 

That  heaven  liad  made  her  such  a  man." 

How  simple  yet  dignified  is  Desdemona's 
avowal  of  her  love  for  Othello — 

"So  much  duty  as  my  mother  show'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father, 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
l^ue  to  the  Moor  my  lord." 
A  figure  of  unsuspecting    truth,    the    gentle 
daughter  of  Brabantio  knows  no  guile.     Though 
not  intellectual  or  witty,  she  is  thoroughly  accom- 
plished m  every  household  art.   She  is  "sweet,  ten- 
der, happy."  In  the  presence  of  Cassio,  lago,  and 
the  rest,  her  frank,  pleasant  bearing  bespeaks  the 
imsullied  soul  within,  whilst  to  her  lord  she  is  all 
devotion.     Even  her  enemies,    as    well    as    her 
friends,  can  only  speak  in  her  praise,   for  lago 
says,  "She  is  of  so  free,  so  kind,  so  apt,  so  blessed 
a  disposition,  that  she  holds  it  a  vice,  in  her  good- 
ness, not  to  do  more  than  she  is  requested." 

Cassio  declares  that  "she's  a  most  exquisite 
lady  .  .  .  she  is  indeed  perfection."  It 
seems  incredible  that  Othello,  whose  love  for  his 
wife  is  so  true,  could  listen  to  the  tales  of  lago. 
without  mentioning  his  distrust  to  her— her  blind 
devotion  to  him  prevents  her  from  seeing  the  need 
of  a  complete  .confidence  between  them,  and  thus 
arise  the  mistakes  that  eventually  lead  to  a  tragic 
end. 

By  divine  right  of  her  sweet,  sunny  nature  and 
moral  delicacy — so  beautifully  displayed  when 
she  withers  before  the  storm  of  foul  epithets 
hurled  at  her  by  the  enraged  Othello — Desdemona 
claims  all  good  women's  love.  When  the  cloud 
of  impending  harm  hangs  over  her  pure  mind, 
and  accusation  follows,  she  is  paralyzed — -■ 

"I  cannot  weep;  nor  answer  have  I  none." 

To  her  own  undoing,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, she  pleads  the  cause  of  the  one  she  has  un- 
dertaken to  befriend.  Poor  soul,  she  knows  not 
what  e^'il  there  is  in  the  worlcl,  nor  how  easily 
falsehood  finds  acceptance  with  the  majority  of 
mankind !  Too  bewildered  to  defend  herself, 
without  a  struggle  for  life,  a  few  faint  appeals 
only,  her  guileless  spirit  takes  ilight  from  the 
spotless  temple  of  her  body. 


In  all  Shakespeare's  creations  there  is  hardly  a 
parallel  character.  Imogen  approaches  nearer  to 
it  than  any  other.  Ah,  there  are  thousands  of 
Desdemonas  in  the  world  to-day,  purifying  it  by 
their  tender,  innocent  natures,  and  raising  the 
tone  of  its  moral  and 'social  atmosphere.  We 
cannot  but  wish  that  Othello  had  listened  before 
it  was  too  late  to  the  promptings  of  his  better  self, 
and  thus  averted  the  awful  tragedy. 
"Soft  you ;  a  word  or  two  before  you  go. 
I  have  done  the  state  some  service,   and  they 

know't ; 
No  more  of  that !  I  pray  you  in  your  letters, 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate. 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate. 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice ;  then  must  you 

speak 
Of  one  that  lov'd  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 
Of  one,  not  easily  jealous,  but  being  wrought, 
I'erplex'd  in  the  extreme ;  of  one  whose  hand. 
Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe ;  of  one  whose  subdued 

eyes. 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood. 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.     Set  you  down  this : 
And  say,  besides,  that  in  Aleppo  once. 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 
Ijeat  a  Venetian  and  traduced  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog 
And  smote  him — thus!" 

Berenice  Golden. 


( )phelia  stands  beside  Desdemona  in  the  pathos 
of  her  love  and  sorrow.  There  is  a  delicacy,  a 
maidenliness,  a  half-tint  as  of  spring  about  her 
that  is  an  exquisite  contrast  to  the  maturity  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  over-wearied  brooding  of  Hamlet. 
She  is  the  only  one  in  the  Danish  court  who  does 
not  weave  a  plot  around  the  moody  prince;  and 
even  she  is  made  an  unconscious  tool.  Her  love 
for  Hamlet  is  the  keynote  of  her  life,  while  with 
Hamlet  it  is  an  episode.  She  flits  through  his 
thoughts  like  a  beam  of  light,  but  she  has  little 
to  do  with  that  purpose  which  distorts  his  life. 
When  she  sees  his  mind  in  discord,  she  touch- 
ingly  bewails  his  shattered  reason  and  sad 
estate — 

"The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form. 
The  observed  of  all  observers !  quite,  quite  down. 

Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason. 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh. 
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When  Hamlet  kills  her  father,  and  she  g^rovvs 
-sadder  and  more  g'entle  every    day,    and    finally 
loses  her  reason,  we  forget  everything  but  her 
misfortunes,   as   she   passes   before   us   with   her 
snatches  of  old  lays  and  her  pathetic  unconscious- 
ness of  things  around  her ;  and  all  we  can  do  is  to 
stand  by  and  pity.    The  gay  court,  too,  pities  her 
vagaries,  and  is  startled  in  its  pursuit  of  intrigue 
and  pleasure  by  her  mournful  song  which  pre- 
sages the  awful  doom  that  will  fall  upon  the  royal 
family.     At  last,  not  knowing  what  she  does,  she 
goes  to  her  doom  as  the  Queen  describes— 
''There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glass}'  stream. 
There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come 
Of    crow-flowers,     nettles,     daisies,     and     long- 
purples 
There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke. 
AVhen  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.     Her  clothes  spread 

wide, 
And  mermaid.-like,  awhile  they  bore  her  up. 
Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes ; 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress. 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued 
Unto  that  element ;  but  long  it  could  not  be. 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
Pull'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lav 
To  muddy  death." 

Laerte's  grief  at  her  loss  finds  expression  in  the 
touching*'  lines — 

"Forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
Make  up  my  sum." 

"Lay  her  i'  the  earth : 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring! 

"Sweets  to  the  sweet:  Farewell!" 

Catharine  Hughes. 


"In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left,  and  she  is  fair, 
and  fairer  than  that  word  of  many  virtues."  And 
yet  amidst  all  this  abundance  of  fortune's  favors 
she  is  not  satisfied. 

*'By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  ni}-  little  body  is  awear\-  of 
this  great  world." 

She  had  good  reason  to  be  aweary  of  the  world 
for  it  had  produced  nothing  worthy  of  her 
womanly  devotion.     Young  in  years,  her  search- 


ing eyes  arc  penetrating  the  hollowness,  fickleness 
and  duplicity  which  surround  her. 

Portia  is  Shakespeare's  strong-minded  woman, 
the  most  wonderful  of  his  feminine  creations,  for 
in  her  he  has  made  clear  that  the  possession  of  the 
highest  intellectual  endowments  is  compatible 
with  exquisite  womanhood.  The  beneficence  of 
her  nature  makes  all  her  actions  graceful ;  she  is 
full  of  cheerfulness,  dignity,  and  good  sense,  and 
from  her  self-knowledge  springs  that  joyousness 
which  shines  out  from  all  her  conversation. 

How  playfully  critical  Portia  is  of  her  diflferent 

suitors.      Half    cynically,   half    humorously    she 

catalogues    their    defects    and   peculiarities    until 

Nerissa  reminds  her  of  the  scholarly  and  soldierlv 

A'enetian,  when  she  thoughtfully  replies: 

"I  remember  him  well  and  remember  him 
worthv  of  thy  praise."  Here  we  gain  a  delight- 
ful peep  into  her  girlish  past,  when,  as  the  pride 
and  idol  of  her  father's  home,  the  petted  daughter 
of  a  princely  house,  the  head  of  a  large  household, 
she  had  acquired  an  ease  of  manner  and  grace  of 
self-possession  from  long  intercourse  with  the 
refined  and  noble  associates  of  her  father's 
wealthy  leisure. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  American  writer  that,  in 
Portia,  Shakespeare  anticipated  the  intellect  of 
women  who  can  wield  gracefully  the  tools  of  men, 
not  sacrificing  a  trait  of  their  essential  womanli- 
ness. To  most  the  idea  of  an  intellectual  woman 
is  associated  with  the  absence  of  everything  th^t 
is  tender.  But  it  is  not  so  with  Portia,  whose 
head  and  h.eart  work  harmoniously  together,  and 
what  the  one  dictates  the  other  approves. 

Portia  is  self-controlled,  otherwise  she  could 
not  have  borne  so  bravely  her  anxiety  concerning 
the  choice  of  the  casket  on  which  depended  her 
life-happiness.  For  she  says  to  Bassanio: 
"Live  thou — 1  live;  with  much,  much  more  dis- 
may 
I  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  makest  the  fray." 

The  whole  beauty  of  her  soul  and  majesty  of 
her  character  are  displayed  in  that  golden  appeal 
for  mercy — 

"Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this. 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation." 

With  a  quick-sighted  perception  of  Shylock's 
character.  Portia  knows  what  sentiment  to  work 
upon  in  him  when  her  entreaty  for  mercy  is  fruit- 
less— 

"Take  thrice  thv  monev ;  bid  me  tear  the  bond." 
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It  is  only  when  he  has  spurned  every  opportunity 
of  showing  mercy  that  Portia  retaliates,  and  not 
only  defeats  his  cruel  purpose,  but  causes  him  to 
suffer  severe  retribution. 

In  Portia  we  discover  all  the  rainbow  hues  that 
form  the  pure  light  of  a  true  woman's  character — 
intellect,  spirit,  courage,  firmness,  imagination. 
A  judge  upon  the  bench,  an  advocate  at  the  bar, 
a  preacher,  in  the  pulpit,  a  wit  in  company,  a  stu- 
dent when  alone,  a  philosopher  in  thought,  a  poet 
in  expression,  and,  above  all,  a  wonder  of  self-for- 
getfulness,  prudence  and  strength,  we  have  truly 
learned  to  love  her. 

At  the  end  when  all  suspense  is  over,  Portia's 
magnificence  and  grace  appear,  shining  in  her 
beautiful  A'^enetian  home. 

"That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall, 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams, 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." 

Gertrude  Hefferan. 


"Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden," — dear  mis- 
chief-loving Rosalind!  assuming  "more  mirth 
than  she  is  mistress  of,"  trying  to  smile  whilst  her 
spirit  sighs,  to  forget  herself,  to  take  that  pleasure 
in  another's  fortune  that  is  denied  her  in  her  own, 
to  devise  sports  for  the  amusement  of  her  more 
favored  cousin.    "Fair  Rosalind,"  with 

"Helen's  che^k,  but  not  her  heart, 
Cleopatra's  majesty, 
Atlanta's  better  part. 
Sad  Lucretia's  modesty." 

By  this  act  she  at  once  engages  our  sympathy, 
for  is  it  not  a  heavenly  thing  to  see  those  whose 
hearts  are  aching  with  sorrow,  trying  by  the  force 
of  their  stronger  natures  to  comfort  and  sustain 
those  who  are  weaker  in  spirit,  though,  better  blest 
in  lot?  Her.  bright  speech  and  unsubduable 
mirth,  not  disjoined  from  common  sense  and 
goodness  of  heart,  and  that  never  oversteps  the 
modesty  of  maidenhood,  fill  us  with  a  sense  of 
quickened  existence.  Nor  does  her  woman's  wit 
desert  her,  though  her  senses  may — "You  shall 
never  take  her  without  her  answer,  unless  you 
take  her  without  her  tongue."  And  here,  let  me 
remark,  that  the  women  of  Shakespeare  are  never 
ludicrous  themselves — though  we  may  laugh,  it 
is  not  at  them — nor  do  they  forfeit  our  esteem  by 
making  others  the  prey  of  stinging  wit. 

Rosalind  is  a  poem  in  herself  and  all  her  sur- 
roundings are  poetic.     The  perfume  of  her  love 


and  Celia's  sisterly  affection  is  wafted  to  us  like 
a  sweet  south  wind.  Gentle,  loving,  and  depen- 
dent, when  trouble  assails  her  she  bows  her  head 
to  the  blast,  saying  with  womanly  unselfishness, 
"Oh,  sir,  a  body  would  think  this  was  well  coun- 
terfeited. I  pray  you  tell  your  brother  how  well  I 
counterfeited,"  and  then,  as  if  in  spite  of  herself, 
sighs  wearily,  "Heigh,  ho!" 

In  no  other  character  does  Shakespeare  give 
sucli  an  insight  into  a  pure,  maidenly  heart.  The 
heaven-born  sympathies,  the  unselfish  cheeriness, 
the  warm  gladness  of  Rosalind,  are  manifest  from 
the  moment  we  see  her.  Hers  is  a  character 
which,  the  more  closely  it  is  contemplated,  the 
more  crystalline  the  perfection  of  its  purity  ap- 
jjears.  Though  caparisoned  like  a  man,  there  is 
no  "doublet  and  hose"  in  her  disposition — all 
maidenly  bash  fulness.  To  be  seen  in  man's  attire 
is  positively  painful  to  her. 

Rosalind  is  a  philosopher  in  her  way  and  has 
made  shrewd  observations  of  men  and  manners. 
She  is  no  novice  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 'and 
yet,  there  is  an  air  of  innocence  about  all  she  does 
that  is  free  from  the  taint  of  affectation. 

Gertrude  Madden. 


But  here  comes  Verona's  sweet  maid  to  tell  us, 
"I  no  longer  am  a  child.  I've  bade  farewell  to  all 
my  dolls,  and  soon  there  is  to  be  for  me  one 
whom  I  may  call  'my  own  dear  lord.'  "  Beauti- 
ful, self-willed  child ! — without  adviser  or  sus- 
tainer,  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  power  which  is 
tyrannous,  and  pledged  to  crush  her  resistance. 
How  our  hearts  go  out  to  her  as  she  turns  her 
]:)ale  face  appealingly  to  her  father : 

"Good  father,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees 
Hear  me  with  patience  but  to  speak  a  word." 

Then  to  her  mother — the  proud  Italian  matron 
still  young,  who  had  not  married  for  love,  whose 
hatred  is  cold  and  deadly,    and    whose    relation 
with  the  child,  who  is  dear  to  her,  is  pathetically 
imperfect : 

"Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds, 
That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief  ? 
O  sweet  my  mother,  cast  me  not  away ! 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week." 

Last,  she  looks  for  support  to  her  nurse,  turning 
in  that  dreadful  moment  with  the  instinct  of  child- 
hood, to  the  woman  on  whose  breast  she  had  lain, 
and  uttering  words  of  desperate  and  simple  ear- 
nestness : 
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"O  God !  O  nurse !  how  shall  this  be  prevented  ? 

Some  comfort,  nurse." 

We  find  in  Juliet  a  charming  innocence  of  the 
art  of  coquetry  united  to  refinement  and  gentle 
breeding,  perfect  integrity  of  heart  joined  to  ex- 
treme warmth  of  imagination — a  beautiful  sim- 
plicity and  naivete  that  show  an  utter  lack  of  con- 
tact with  the  world. 

"O  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright ! 
It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  ^l£thiop's  ear ; 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear. 
So  shows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shows." 

Juliet  has  suddenly  blossomed  into  heroic 
womanhood.  Alone  she  endures  at  night  the  hor- 
rors of  the  vault  in  which  her  cousin,  Tybalt,  lay 
slain.  Only  Shakespeare  could  paint  the  scene 
that  followed : 

"Heaven  and  yourself 
Had  part  in  this  fair  maid,  now  heaven  hath  all ; 
And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid : 
Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death. 
But  heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life." 

Edyth  Ouinn. 


"And  what  shall  Cordelia  do?  Love  and  be 
silent."  Here  we  have  a  representation  of  the 
tender  love  of  a  true-hearted  daughter  whose 
earthly  happiness  is  lost  by  her  hatred  of  false- 
hood and  love  of  truth.  When  her  sisters  feign 
affection  for  their  father  to  gain  his  lands,  she 
hides  her  real  and  deep  love  for  him,  rather  than 
obtain  wealth  by  displaying  it.  In  hot  anger  at 
her  seeming  want  of  love  he  denounces  her  as 

"Unfriended,  new  adopted  to  our  hate. 
Dower  d  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  our 
oath ' ' ; 

but  the  King  of  France,  recognizing  her  true 
merit,  claims  her  for  his  wife — the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy will  not  take  her  dowerless — and  ex- 
claims— 

"Not  all  the  Dukes  of  wat'rish  Burgundy 
Shall  buy  this  unprized  precious  maid  of  me." 

When  her  father  is  ill  and  in  misery,  then  Cor- 
delia's love  shines  forth  and  she  comforts  him 
with  its   warmth,    restoring  him  to  health   and 


promising  him  assistance.  And  when  she  hears 
of  his  plight,  and  of  her  sisters'  ingratitude,  she 
is  moved 

"Not  to  rage,  patience  and  sorrow  strove 
Which  should  express  her  goodliest     .     .     . 
Then  away  she  started  to  deal  with  grief  alone." 

Cordelia's  devotion  to  her  father  nourishes 
itself  from  springs  of  strength  which  lie  deep 
down  among  the  roots  of  things.  His  pitiable 
condition  claims  her  immediate  care,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  Doctor,  she  cries  with  heartfelt  tender- 
ness— 

"All  bless'd  secrets, 

All  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth. 

Spring  with  my  tears !  be  aidant  and  remediate 

In  the  good  man's  distress !" 

Her  love-born  anxiety  again  finds  vent  in  touch- 
ing supplication — 

"O  you  kind  gods. 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature  I 
Th'  untuned  and  jarring  senses  O  wind  up 
Of  this  child-changed  father !" 

Can  we  imagine  anything  more  beautiful  than 
the  filial  reverence  and  forgiveness  of  this  ideal. 
Christian  daughter? 

"O  look  upon  me,  sir! 
And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me.'^ 

Cordelia,  forgetting  her  father,  might  have  re- 
turned to  France  and  lived  prosperously,  but  then, 
Cordelia,  the  pure  zeal  of  redeeming  ardor,  would 
have  ceased  to  be.  Now  she  has  fulfilled  the  end 
of  her  being,  it  is  not  so  hard  to  die.  She  has  ac- 
cepted her  lot  with  fortitude. 

"We  are  not  the  first 
Who,    with    best    meaning,    have    incurr'd    the 
worst." 

Led  to  prison,  her  loyalty  again  appears — 

"For  thee,  oppressed  king,  am  I  cast  down; 
Myself    could    else    out-frown    false   fortune's^ 
frown." 

And  Lear,  at  last  trustful  of  her  love,  replies — 

"Come,  let's  away  to  prison : 
We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  the  cage  : 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  a  blessing,  I'll  kneel  down? 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness :  so  we'll  live, 
And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales ; 
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And  we'll  wear  out, 
In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon." 

For  us  the  earth  is  made  more  beautiful  by  Cor- 
delia's life  and  by  her  death.  That  which  satisfies 
•our  hearts  and  brings  us  strength  and  consolation, 
is  not  that  by  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances 
Cordelia  should  succeed  in  her  enterprise,  but 
merely  that  Cordelia  existed.  Lear's  lamentations 
Avhen  he  is  insane  and  consequently  unconscious 
of  the  testimony  he  gives  to  her  femininity,  find 
an  echo  in  our  hearts — 

"'I  might  have  sav'd  her;  now  she's  gone  for  ever. 
Cordelia,  Cordelia!  stay  a  little.-   Ha! 
What  is't  thou  say'st? — Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 
Gentle,  and  low — an  excellent  thing  in  woman." 

Josephine  Foster. 


Butobioarapbi?  of  ®ur  Bncient  Xlime* 
piece. 

mHAT  a  gala  day  this  is!  It  reminds  me 
of  the  old  days  in  sunny,  vine-clad 
France,  the  home  of  my  youth,  where  I  achieved 
;such  brilliant  success,  and  which  I  reluctantly 
left,  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  You  smile.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  of  that  happy  time,  but 
must  not  "stop" — it  is  these  frequent  "stops"  that 
liave  caused  so  much  disturbance  of  late — yet,  the 
memories  of  the  years  a-gone  are  crowding  fast 
.and  I  yearn  to  relate  them  ere  I  am  consigned  to 
'Oblivion. 

My  "time"  was  variously  employed.  I  was 
kept  "going"  from  morning  till  night  and  from 
Tiight  till  morning — "hands"  busy  every  "hour" 
— <lo  you  not  wonder  how  I  stood  it?  And  the 
•gayeties  ! — trust  France  for  that — balls,  dinners, 
-receptions!  Many  a  time  I  put  my  "hands"  be- 
fore my  "face"  to  hide  the  smile  that  mantled  it 
at  some  of  those  scenes — pardon — one — two — 
Ihr-e-e!  The  merry  revellers  sometimes  sought 
-my  face,  and  though  it  wore  a  frown,  yet  they 
.continued  to  dance  the  bright  hours  away — and 
I,  dignified  member  of  the  old  noblesse,  was 
■forced  to  look  on. 

Soon  a  change  came  over  my  life.  I  learned 
that  Canada  was  to  be  my  future  home.  This 
Avas  not  joyful  news,  I  assure  you,  for  at  that 
early  date,  Canada  was  connected  in  my  mind 
^vith  Indians,  snow  and  ice.  During  the  voyage, 
the  closest  quarters  on  board  were  assigned  to  me, 
and  though  T  j^rotested  with  many  signs  of  alarm 


and  indignation  at  the  indignities  put  upon  me, 
and  my  high-strung  feelings  found  vent  in 
"striking"  expostulations,  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Finally,  after  days  of  uncertainty,  my  destination 
was  reached,  and  then  my  real  troubles  began. 
After  a  few  years  of  life  in  a  dreary  foreign  land, 
my  guardian  succumbed  to  the  severity  of  a 
northern  clime,  and  I  was  at  the  mercy  of  heart- 
less beings,  Avho  advocated  convents  for  young 
people — in  a  word,  mine  was  a  case  of — "forced 
into  a  convent."  Well,  I  was  not  "put  to  the  tor- 
ture," nor  let  "run  down,"  as  you  may  judge  from 
my  venerable  old  age  and  present  condition.  At 
first,  standing  alone  in  the  hall,  all  sorts  of  hor- 
rors presented  themselves  to  my  overwrought 
imagination,  but  I  "wound  up"  my  courage  to 
the  "striking"  point,  so  that  when  one  of  the 
Religious  came  to  consult  me  about  the  "time,"  I 
believe  I  was  able  to  give  her  an  intelligent  an- 
swer. 

Another  change.  Well  do  I  remember  when, 
for  'the  first  time,  after  a  brief  sojourn  at  the 
Mother  House,  I  beheld  these  world-renowned 
Falls  of  Niagara.  Kind  reader,  lend  me  your 
sympathy,  as  I  again  stand  alone  in  a  desolate 
hall,  friendless,  with  an  overwhelming  feeling  of 
disappointment,  for  instead  of  the  great  stone 
mansion  that  now  crowns  the  hill,  was  a  miser- 
able frame  building — my  future  home.  Never 
was  contrast  greater  nor  more  keenly  felt  by  me 
than  during  those  first  days  of  my  residence  here : 
for  I  had  entertained  for  the  unseen  wonder  and 
its  surroundings  sentiments  akin  to  admiration 
and  awe.  Where  were  the  storied  wonders  that 
had  attracted  tourists  from  my  native  land, 
fashion's  devotees,  to  come  and  while  the  sum- 
mers away  in  the  contemplation  of  natural  beauty 
— where  the  charms  that  lured  them  from  the 
thronged  thoroughfares  of  heated  cities  to  this 
quiet  sylvan  retreat?  I  little  knew  the  changes 
time  would  work  in  my  feelings,  or  the  transfor- 
mation that  was  to  be  effected  by  the  erection  of 
the  magnificent  pile  that  stands  before  me  to-day 
in  all  its  glorious  grandeur. 

Ah,  those  long  years  of  "clock-work"  duty! 
Well  has  it  been  done!  Yet,  not  without  criti- 
cism— what  would  the  world  do  without  its  un- 
appreciated critics?  A  saucy  Miss  to  whom  the 
strict  atmosphere  of  school  life  did  not  recom- 
mend itself,  once  remarked :  "I  am  anxious  to  in- 
troduce to  you  one  of  the  most  important  person- 
ages in  Loretto's  household — a  very  old  boarder, 
so  old,  in  fact,  that  the  oldest  pupils  in  the  school 
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confess  that  they  cannot  remember  having  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  initiating  her.  She  must  have 
been  the  first  graduate,  because  for  years  she  has 
been  stationed  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  a  most 
meddlesome  spinster,  indeed,  always  attending  to 
other  people's  affairs  as  well  as  to  her  own. 
Being  very  conscientious,  she  never  neglects  her 
duty,  although  it  is  often  the  sincere  wish  of  many 
that  some  day  she  might  be  human  enough  to  err, 
but  alas!  she  never  does — and  apparently  never 
will.  Evidently,  her  code  of  laws  is  to  be  found 
in  these  few  words — 'Girls  may  come,  and  girls 
may  go,  but  I  go  on  forever.' 

'There  she  stands,  as  prim  and  immovable  as 
you  please,  secretly  instructing  and  encouraging 
the  brazen  little  bells  in  their  boldness.  Should 
an  observing  truant,  on  mischief  bent,  happen  to 
pause  near  Her  Highness,  she  would  notice  that 
her  hands  invariably  point,  in  a  threatening  man- 
ner, either  to  the  Superior's  door,  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  classrooms.  But  some  who  are  either 
less  observant,  or  upon  whom  such  threats  are 
lost,  are  unfortunately  captured, — have  a  thrill- 
ing adventure,  or  a  narrow  escape.  Not  satisfied 
with  spoiling  our  pleasures  during  the  day,  by 
sending  her  pert  little  messengers  to  order  us  to 
study  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  exciting 
game,  she  even  rudely  awakens  and  terrifies  us  in 
the  still  hours  of  night,  by  announcing,  in  a  weird 
voice,  the  ghostly  hour  of  twelve,  when  we  sud- 
denly become  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
time  when  the  'goblins  '11  git  us  if  we  don't  watch 
out.'  Scarcely  are  we  once  more  in  the  land  of 
dreams  than,  at  her  instigation,  a  saucy  little  bell 
makes  its  appearance  and  positively  orders  us  to 
return  to  this  mundane  sphere. 

"Would  you  believe  that  she  has  been  so  ex- 
tremely rude  on  some  occasions  as  to  interfere 
with  our  concert  programme  and  to  carry  her 
])oint  over  a  large  majority,  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  anticipated  joys  and  depart 
from  festive  scenes  precisely  at  the  appointed 
hour.  However,  she  has  not  always  enjoyed  such 
a  peaceful  reign.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  I  re- 
member distinctly  having  seen  a  few  mischief- 
loving  maidens  in  long  and  earnest  conference  in 
her  vicinity,  and,  after  having  matured  their  plan 
of  campaign,  these  heroines  confronted  the  spin- 
ster, and  firmly,  but  gently,  taking  her  by  the 
'hands,'  assisted  her  to  travel  more  rapidly  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  than  was  her  wont. 

N;ojv  vacation  is  here  and  her  jurisdiction  over 
us  must  cease;  so  farewell  Old  Clock,   for  the 


time  is  fast  approaching  when  'girls  will  come, 
and  girls  will  go,  and  you'll  run  down  forever.' " 

I  have  been  a  good  listener  and  could  tell  more 
tales  than  any  one  in  this  house — ah,  what  have  I 
not  heard !  How  many  tearful,  despairing  maid- 
ens have  sought — and  found — comfort  and  con- 
solation at  my  "hands,"  and  looked  into  my  "face" 
with  a  gratitude  that  spoke  volumes.  True,  at 
times,  my  supercilious  nonchalance,  or  cold  sur- 
vey of  delinquents  penitently  kneeling  before  me, 
was  not  pleasant,  but  no  sooner  did  they  look  at 
matters  from  my  point  of  view  and  aspire  to 
something  higher  than  mischief,  than  I  immedi- 
ately rang  the  hour  of  their  release.  Oft,  in  my 
lonely  vigils,  when  the  voice  of  laughter  and  mer- 
riment is  hushed,  I  recall  sweet  faces,  and  try  to 
imagine  what  has  become  of  all  those  maidens 
now  pursuing  their  various  paths  of  pleasure  or 
pain. 

Well,  because  I  have  become  perhaps  over-in- 
dulgent— too  fond  of  you — and  am  reluctant  to 
strike  the  hour  of  six  that  calls  you  from  your 
dreams ;  and  because  last  night — the  eve  of 
Thanksgiving — I  forgot  to  strike  at  all,  in  order 
that  you  might  enjoy  the  sweet  strains  of  music 
a  little  longer — for  I  remembered  my  own  young 
days — I  am  to  be  set  aside,  and  doomed,  perhaps, 
to  hear  from  my  resting  place,  the  loud  voice  of 
the  twentieth  century  beauty  that  is  to  take  my 
place — for  I  could  not  keep  pace  with  this  new 
era — well,  she  may  wear  a  fairer  "face,"  but  the 
heart  will  be  missing,  my  dears — this  is  generally 
the  way. 

Eileen  O'Connor. 

That  is  not  an  enviable  nature  that  hears  no 
strange  melodies  hinting  of  heaven  through  the 
marches  of  the  year,  that  sees  no  glorious  signs 
hung  out  in  the  earth  and  sky  of  an  infinite  love 
that  is  never  forgetful  and  never  unkind,  that 
pauses  not  with  reverent  spirit  to  ponder  the 
lesson  that  is  told  in  grass  and  tree  and  flower 
and  that  feels  no  benediction  in  the  bright  air  and 
palpitating  sky.  He  may  be  just  to  his  neighbor, 
industrious  and  virtuous,  but  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  Jesus  in  the  fields  of  Galilee 
pointing  to  the  birds  and  lilies  and  telling  of  our 
Father's  care.  , 


If  men  give  no  recognition  to  your  noblest 
efi'orts,  teach  the  world  that  the  sweetest  applause 
is  the  inward  consciousness  of  truth,  and  the  best 
critic  in  the  universe — God. 
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By  special  request,  we  reproduce  the  pictures 
of  the  Royal  Visit  to  the  convent,  and  because  of 
the  many  friends  who  were  disappointed  in  not 
being-  abe  to  secure  a  copy  of  our  last  issue. 

One  of  Loretto's  most  esteemed  friends,  Very 
Rev.  Pius  R.  Mayer,  O.  C.  C,  ex-Provincial  of 
the  Carmelites  in  x^merica,  who  has  been  acting 
as  convent  chaplain,  in  the  intervals  of  his  Mis- 
sions, during  the  past  two  years,  sails  per  Steamer 
Hohenzollern  for  Rome,  December  twenty-sev- 
enth, to  fill  an  important  post  in  his  Order. 

We  wish  dear  Father  Pius  Godspeed  and  Bon 
Voyage. 

■Jf 

Miss  Freeman's  generous  contribution  to  the 
library  fund  deserves  gratitude  on  our  part,  and 
is  worthy  of  emulation.  While  all  may  not  be  so 
circumstanced  as  to  imitate  Andrew  Carnegie  in 
his  colossal  library  gifts,  still  it  is  a  very  meri- 


torious act  to  substantially  encourage  the  filling- 
of  the  library  shelf  with  good,  wholesome  litera- 
ture. 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  Miss  Freeman  was 
influenced  in  the  choice  of  her  gift  by  her  appre- 
ciation of  the  benefits  derived  from  reading  the 
volumes  in  our  modest  library,  during  the  many 
years  of  her  sojourn  at  Loretto. 

With  the  passing  of  dear  Sr.  Bernardine  to  her 
eternal  reward,  on  the  sixteenth  of  November,  at 
Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto,  the  number  of  surviving 
foundresses  of  the  Niagara  Loretto  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  is  reduced  to  one — our  venerable  and 
dear  Sr.  Bede,  whose  recollections  of  those  early 
pioneer  days  are  still  vivid,  and  who  often  enter- 
tains us  with  anecdote  that  bespeaks  the  heroism, 
endurance,  and  piety  of  those  first  days  of  strug- 
gle and  privation.  Indeed,  it  was  theirs  to  bear 
the  cross — that  sure  sign  of  Divine  approval  of 
human  effort — to  sow  the  seed  that  has  produced 
such  abundant  harvest  for  the  present  generation, 
who  are  not  unmindful  of  the  sacrifices  entailed ; 
a  harvest  now  fast  nearing  a  jubilee  of  golden 
years. 

No  name  shall  be  more  affectionately  remem- 
bered than  that  of  the  late  Sr.  Bernardine  O'Gor- 
man,  who,  in  the  springtime  of  youth  entered  the 
Institute,  when  laborers  were  few  and  the  harvest 
great,  and  with  heart  and  soul  spent  herself  in  the 
service  of  the  Master,  each  labor  beautified  by  the 
love  that  inspired  her  sacrifice.  May  she  enjoy 
the  hundredfold  promised  to  those  who  forsake 
all  things  for  His  sake. 

From  time  immemorial  New  Year's  Day  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  season  of  rejoicing,  for 
dearly  as  we  have  loved  the  old,  and  graciously 
as  it  may  have  treated  us,  the  fresh  young  year 
always  comes  decked  with  the  rainbow  colors  of 
anticipation — entrancing,  if  often  deceptive — 
and  only  the  very  old  can  resist  looking  forward 
to  the  future,  when  Hope  "smiles  and  waves  her 
i^olden  wand."  Yet.  though  our  faces  are  aglow 
with  fair  promise,  we  always  experience  a  twi- 
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irn  /nbemoriam, 

Sarah    Edna   Bernardine    Bell. 
H)le&  IRovember  XTvvelftbt  IRineteen  Mun&re&  an&  ©ne. 


"She  is  not  dead  —the  child  of  our  affection  — 

But  gone  into  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection, 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 
In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclusion, 

By  guardian  angels  led. 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution. 

She  lives,  whom  we  call  dead." 

"The  loved  of  the  Lord  die  young."  Words  singularly  applic- 
able to  the  dear  one  on  whose  youthful  brow  Death  has  placed  its 
signet — who  left  us  in  the  springtime  of  hope,  richly  dowered  for  heaven, 
to  enjoy  the  everlasting  recompense  promised  to  the  pure  of  heart. 

At  the  approach  of  the  dread  visitant,  unexpected  though  it  was, 
dear  Sadie  knew  no  fear.  Her  beautiful  life's  record  was  ready  to  be 
closed,  and  she  awaited  the  final  summons  with  the  words,  "Thy  will  be 
done,"  constantly  upon  her  lips,  her  hand  clasped  in  her  sorrow-stricken 
mother's,  as  life  ebbed  slowly  away,  and  she  gently  yielded  ud  her  pure 
soul  into  the  hands  of  her  Creator. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  we  shall  not  in  the  coming  year  see  again 
in  our  midst  that  girlish  form  and  fair,  sweet  face,  so  loved  by  all,  on 
which  were  depicted  the  purity  and  nobility  of  soul  that  attracted  those 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  How  we  shall  miss  the  beacon  light  of 
the  bright  example  that  lured  us  almost  unconsciously  to  all  that  was 
good— so  subtle  was  its  influence— so  unobtrusive  her  virtues.  Before 
the  Tabernacle  her  happiest  hours  were  passed,  there  she  pleaded  for  her 
dear  ones — for  one  best  loved — but  more  eloquently,  still  did  her  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  bespeak  the  wish  that  was  dearest  to  her  heart.  She 
loved  the  Sacraments  and  the  Holy  Sacrifice  with  an  abiding  love.  It 
is  our  privilege  now,  through  the  same  channels,  lovingly  to  insure  her 
eternal  repose. 

For  her  we  cannot  mourn  as  those  who  have  not  faith,  but  our 
hearts  go  out  in  tenderest  prayerful  sympathy  to  her  sorrowing  parents, 
to  whom  the  bereavement  has  come  with  crushing  effect,  but  who,  with 
sublime  resignation,  bow  in  humble  acquiescence  to  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Disposer  of  events,  the  Arbiter  of  life  and  death  ;  and  we  pray 
the  God  of  all  consolation  to  sustain  and  comfort  them  in  this  hour  of 
trial. 
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®n  tbe  Deatb  of  a  Beautiful  airl. 


Dead,  dead,  dead,  the  red  rose  of  our  garden  dead! 

Dead,  the  beautiful  girl,  in  her  beautiful  satin  gown: 
Dead,  dead,  dead!    With  a  garland  of  flowers  on  her  head, 

She  whose  golden  gifts  might  win  her  a  bright  renown! 

White  her  face  as  snow,  as  the  cold  December  snow. 
White  her  beautiful  hands,  crossed  on  her  lily  breast: 

Waxen  now  her  cheeks,  that  were  wont  to  bloom  and  glow, 
Sad,  O  passing  sad,  but  the  Lord,  He  knoweth  best! 

Gone,  forever  from  earth:  gone  from  the  birds  and  flowers: 
Gone  from  the  summer  shine,  our  light,  our  love,  our  dove: 

Gone  from  the  Christmas  joys  in  this  convent  home  of  ours 
But  O,  near  Christ,  she's  lighting  the  Christmas  lamps  above. 

High  in  Heaven's  belfry,  the  bells  of  Christmas  ring: 
Loud,  and  sweet  and  clear,  the  cherubim  chant  the  song: 

Star  on  silver  star  the  beautiful  anthem  sing. 
And  worlds  afar  the  golden  and  olden  strain  prolong. 

There  in  the  Halls  of  Light,  'mid  angels  manifold; 

Herself  an  angel  white,  the  maid  we  mourn  abides: 
Bright  as  a  silver  star,  and  crowned  with  a  crown  of  gold, 

Pure  as  a  shaft  of  sunlight — one  of  the  Heavenly  brides. 

Closed  are  the  gates  of  Death,  the  iron  doors  of  the  tomb. 
But  wide  the  gates  of  Life,  the  gold  gates  of  the  sun: 

Life  below  is  a  light,  a  golden  flame  in  the  gloom. 
But  life  above  is  a  glory  like  that  when  day  is  done. 

Death  can  touch  with  frost  the  flowers  of  a  lovely  face: 
Life  will  mourn  as  lost  the  touch  of  a  friendly  hand: 

But  death  can  make  nor  mar  the  loveliness  and  grace. 
Of  a  soul  that  like  a  star  shines  out  forever  grand 

Mourn.  O  mourn  her  not,  though  dead  she  lies  in  the  tomb 

Death  has  marred  her  not,  but  rather  glorified: 
Think,  O  think  her  not  a  star  gone  out  in  the  gloom. 
"^  But  a  light,  a  splendor,  glory,  that  streams  through  Heaven  wide. 

J.  E.  Johnstone. 
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light  feeling — half  sadness  and  half  joy — clouds 
of  the  past  and  sunbeams  of  the  future,  a  feeling 
of  holy  regret  for  the  year  that  is  no  more,  a  feel- 
ing of  not  unalloyed  pleasure  in  presence  of  the 
year  that  approaches. 

Before  bidding  the  old  year  a  fond  adieu,  let  us 
thank  Providence  for  the  gifts  received  and  en- 
joyed— for  each  one  of  us  has  been  the  recipient 
of  some  boon,  the  participator  in  some  joy,  and 
as  all  that  we  have  of  good  comes  directly  from 
God,  we  owe  a  return  of  gratitude  to  the  Boun- 
tiful Giver — happy  they  who  have  made  them  a 
golden  capital  for  the  everlasting  years  that  are 
ever  and  ever  drawing  nearer  to  us  all. 

Glad  welcome,  then,  to  the  New  Year !  May  it 
bring  us  all  fresh  hopes,  new  joys,  abundant 
blessings ;  may  its  "brow  be  wreathed  with  many 
a  rose,"  and  its  record  undimmed  by  sin  or  sor- 
row. 

We  may  appear  perhaps  presumptuous  in  at- 
tempting to  render  a  Mass  by  Gounod — a  name 
that  conjures  up  a  style  of  music  that  is  always 
lofty,  perhaps  even  majestic  and  masterly  in  its 
strength,  whether  in  his  Oratorios,  Masses  or 
Operas.  But  it  may  not  be  generally  well  known 
that  Gounod,  in  all  his  greatness,  condescended  to 
write  a  number  of  Masses  and  Motets  as  well,  in 
two  and  three  voices,  for  girls,  recognizing  their 
limitations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  descending 
to  anything  unworthy  of  his  musical  genius.   . 

The  Mass  sung  on  Loretto  Day  was  the  one 
written  for  and  dedicated  to  Les  Dames  Auxilia- 
trices  de  ITmmaculee  Conception,  published  in 
the  Le  Beau  Edition,  Paris. 

We  have  received  from  Benziger  Bros.,  New 
York,  "Her  Father's  Daughter,"  by  Katharine 
Tynan  Hinkson,  a  most  readable  tale  of  quiet 
Irish  life,  with  twelve  full-page  illustrations.  In 
the  unselfish  heroine,  Phileppa,  there  is  much  to 
enlist  our  sympathy — for  a  time  it  looks  as  though 
she  is  to  be  made  a  holocaust.  The  touches  of 
humor  that  enliven  the  pages  will  be  appreciated 
•especially  by  those  of  her  readers  whose  happiness 


it  was  at  any  time  to  reside  in  the  Emerald  Isle 
and  find  themselves  amidst  scenes  such  as  the 
author  so  graphically  describes. 

"The  Juvenile  Roimd  Table,"  also  received 
from  Benziger  Bros.,  will  prove  a  most  attractive 
Christmas  gift  to  the  young,  containing  as  it  does 
a  wealth  of  short  stories  from  such  eminent  wri- 
ters as  Francis  J.  Finn,  S.  J.,  Marion  Ames  Tag- 
gart,  Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson,  Anna  T.  Sadlier, 
Mary  T.  Waggaman,  Theo  Gift,  Mary  G.  Bone- 
steel,  Sara  Trainer  Smith,  Maurice  Francis  Egan, 
Ella  Loraine  Dorsey,  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly,  Sallie 
M.  O'Malley,  Mary  C.  Crowley,  Mary  L.  Man- 
nix,  David  Seldinen,  Margaret  E.  Jordan,  Esther 
Robertson,  Katharine  Jenkins,  Marion  J.  Bru- 
nowe  and  Eugenie  Uhlrich. 

From  our  Melbourne  Correspondent  we  have 
heard  with  pleasure  of  Miss  Amy  Castle's  suc- 
cessful debut,  at  St.  James'  Hall,  London,  on  the 
19th  November,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Carrington,  Lord  Jersey,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke, 
Earl  Beauchamp,  and  others. 

To  Rev.  George  A.  Robinson,  B.  A.,  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  discovered    Miss    Castle    and 
brought  her  before  the  Australian  public.    He  ad- 
vised the  refusal  of  what  was  considered  flatter- 
ing ofifers  from  prominent  theatrical  managers, 
who  had  heard  her  sing  privately.    Mr.  William- 
son offered  to  defray  the  expense  of  her  educa- 
tion in  Europe,  and  then  engage  her  for  three  or 
four  years,  but  Father  Robinson  thought  it  better 
that  Amy  should  be  free,  and  believed  that  when 
she  sang  in  public,  Australians  would  take  her  to 
their    hearts.     Reports  from  Paris    prove    that 
Father  Robinson's  confidence  in  her  unique  gifts 
was  not  misplaced.     Critics  who  have  heard  her, 
say  that  she  has  surpassed  all  anticipations.    Miss 
Castle  received  a  most  flattering  offer  from  Hugo 
Gorlitz,  who  for  nine  years  managed  Paderewski 
and  who  has  just  been  appointed  sole  agent  for 
the  all-conquering  Kubelik.     He  oflfered  to  ar- 
range her  debut,  in  London,  with  Kubelik,  if  she 
would  sign  a  contract  with  him  for  three  years. 
Another  great  offer  she  received  was  to  sing  at 
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the  Boosey  Ballad  Concerts,  at  which  Miss  Cross- 
ley,  Clara  Butt,  and  other  great  singers  appear 
every  week.  Neither  Melba,  Crossley,  nor  any 
other  Australian  has  had  the  chance  of  such  a 
brilliant  debut.  Mr.  Kubelik  has  been  paid  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  sixty  concerts !  The 
Australians  in  London  and  the  pro-Australian 
society  people  are  taking  an  active  personal  in- 
terest in  Miss  Castle,  which  must  be  pleasant 
news  for  Father  Robinson,  the  distinguished  pas- 
tor of  Camberwell,  near  Melbourne,  Australia. 

A  copy  of  "Old  Jed  Prouty"— "fictionized"  by 
Richard  Golden  and  Mary  C.  Francis,  published 
by  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
received  by  us  from  the  author. 

This  new  narrative  of  the  Penobscot  moves 
with  simple  directness,  the  characters  are  won- 
derfully well  drawn,  and  the  humor  is  delicious. 
The  scenery  of  Maine  is  painted  with  a  master 
hand;  indeed,  it  is  rare  to  find  so  much  atmos- 
phere and  color  in  the  pages  of  any  work  of 
fiction. 

The  "Jed  Prouty"  who  has  won  the  hearts  of 
the  American  public  by  his  quaint  sayings,  his 
homely  humor,  and  his  rare  sweetness  of  nature, 
is  reproduced  in  the  pages  of  the  book  with  such 
sympathy,  such  vividness  and  such  fidelity,  that 
one  feels  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  substitute  for 
the  ephemeral  acquaintance  that  the  play  gives  a 
permanent  friendship  for  the  man  who  drives  the 
old  yellow  Concord  coach.  "Jed's"  home  is  made 
very  real,  and  we  feel  as  familiar  with  the  village 
of  Bucksport  as  if  we  had  trodden  its  only  street, 
slept  in  one  of  its  low  rooms,  and  broken  the 
bread  baked  by  Aunt  Trib.  The  characters  ap- 
pearing in  the  book  are  all  from  life — most  of 
them  known  personally  to  the  author.  Every 
incident  portrayed  is  of  actual  occurrence.  Those 
are  yet  living  who  can  remember  old  "Jed." 

Few  lovers  of  children  have  forgotten  the  de- 
light with  which  they  looked  upon  the  first 
pictures  of  little  boys  and  girls  which  Kate 
Greenway  published  about  twenty  years  ago.  In 
some  way  she  got  the  charm  of  childhood  into  the 


simple  lines  that  she  used.  She  was  so  different 
and  so  good  that  she  attracted  instant  attention. 
And  there  was  a  Kate  Greenway  craze.  Mothers 
made  tiny  gowns  for  their  babes,  modelled  on 
those  worn  in  the  pictures,  and  there  were  Kate 
Greenway  parties,  at  which  the  grown  people 
dressed  themselves  in  artistic  frocks,  copied  from 
those  worn  by  the  children.  And  the  children, 
themselves,  the  wisest  critics  of  child  art,  were 
delighted  with  her  picture  books — she  was  the 
illustrator,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  "The  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin,"  "Marigold  Garden,"  "The 
Language  of  F'lowers,"  "A  Day  in  a  Child's 
Life,"  "Mother  Goose,"  "Birthday  Book,"  "Little 
Ann,"  etc.  All  the  friends  and  admirers  she  made 
in  those  days  and  has  kept  since,  will  regret  to 
hear  that  she  died  at  her  home  in  Hampstead^ 
London,  a  few  months  ago. 

Before  her  day,  the  publishers  thought  that  any 
kind  of  pictures  were  good  enough  for  children's 
books,  but  she  proved  that  work  that  was  really 
artistic  was  appreciated  by  the  youngsters,  and 
since  then  the  standard  of  juvenile  illustration 
has  been  raised  until  some  of  the  best  and  most 
capable  artists  are  now  engaged  in  that  work, 
and  every  holiday  season  scores  of  child  classics 
are  exhibited  with  the  announcement  that  the  pic- 
tures have  been  made  by  such  and  such  a  noted 
man  or  woman. 

■X- 
The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Sir  Richard 
Martin,  Bart.,  which  took  place  at  his  residence, 
8 1  Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  will  be  learned  with 
universal  sorrow. 

Sir  Richard  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
commercial  life  of  the  Irish  capital,  a  public  man 
of  the  first  importance,  not  alone  on  account  of 
his  commercial  interests  and  social  connections, 
but  also  by  reason  of  his  great  abilities  and  the 
zeal  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  public 
affairs.  One  of  the  most  prominent  and  influen- 
tial men  in  Dublin — indeed  in  Ireland — his  friends 
were  numbered  in  masses  amongst  all  creeds  and 
sections.  The  keenest  interest  was  manifested  by 
him  in  charitable  works,  to  which  he  gave  lib- 
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erally,  and  there  were  few  occasions  upon  which 
appeals  were  made  on  behalf  of  educational  ob- 
jects when  Sir  Richard  was  not  found  on  the 
platform,  supporting  them  by  voice  and  purse. 
True,  he  was  oftentimes  vigorously  attacked  in 
Nationalist  circles,  but  his  genial  disposition  and 
equable  temperament  invariably  aided  him  in 
viewing  questions  dispassionately,  and  recogniz- 
ing that,  as  a  public  man  in  the  front  rank  of  local 
politics,  he  was  sure  to  subject  himself  to  criti- 
cism. Most  of  his  political  friends  differed  from 
him  in  creed,  yet  he  stood  beside  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  continued  to  act  with  his  co-religion- 
ists most  energetically  in  all  the  works  of  mercy 
and  benevolence  to  which  his  Church  was  de- 
voted. His  popularity  was  due  to  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  his  political  predilections,  every 
one  regarded  him  as  a  man  who  was  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  willing,  irrespec- 
tive of  creed,  class,  or  politics,  to  act  with  .any 
one  who  had  a  feasible  scheme  to  assist  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  his  native  land. 

In  1864,  Sir  Richard  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  eminent  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  Physician 
to  the  late  Queen,  in  Ireland,  who  has  been  a 
valued  contributor  to  the  pages  of  our  Magazine, 
and  whose  cousin,  S.  M.  Teresa  Corrigan,  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Community  at  Niagara  Falls. 

To  dear  Lady  Martin  we  desire  to  extend  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  her  sad  bereavement. 

With  regret  we  have  heard  of  the  death  of 
Right  Rev.  A.  Butler,  in  distant  Demerara,  whom 
we  had  the  honor  of  entertaining  about  three  years 
ago,  on  his  journey  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health. 

His  Lordship's  career  was  a  remarkable  one. 
Born  in  County  Clare,  Ireland,  seventy-one  years 
ago,  he  was  connected  with  many  well-known 
Irish  families.  One  of  his  nephews.  Major  Butler 
Creagh,  recently  back  from  South  Africa,  an- 
other, Rev.  J.  Butler,  O.  P.,  and  still  another. 
Colonel  Creagh,  late  of  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards, 
survive,  as  well  as  several  nieces,  daughters  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Creagh,  of  Brighton. 


At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Anthony  Butler,  who- 
had  been  educated  at  Clongowes,  and  at  Ascott, 
near  Birmingham,  entered  the  army,  to  which  ser- 
vice a  number  of  his  relatives  belonged,  their 
tastes  and  politics  being  both  in  harmony  with  it,, 
and  the  young  officer  embarked  on  a  distinguished 
military  career.  The  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers  ( Fag' 
an  Bealach)  was  his  regiment,  and  in  it  he  served 
eighteen  years,  seeing  much  active  service,  and 
receiving  many  medals  with  dasps  for  China  and 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  At  this  time  his  brother  offi- 
cers would  have  been  much  surprised  if  told  that 
"Tony  Butler"  was  to  be  their  chaplain  later  on 
in  the  West  Indies.  Yet  such  an  event  was  des- 
tined to  come  to  pass.  At  thirty-six  years  of  age;. 
Captain  Butler,  having  just  completed  spending- 
his  leave  in  Dublin,  where  he  went  a  great  deal 
into  society,  astonished  his  family  and  friends, 
by  announcing  his  intention  of  leaving  the  armyj^ 
and  entering  the  Church.  He  wrote  to  his  family 
from  the  barracks  at  Portsmouth,  stating  that  he- 
was  about  to  enter  the  Jesuit  Novitiate  at  Roe- 
hampton.  The  letter  in  which  he  announced  this^ 
projected  step  was  a  strangely  impressive  docu- 
ment. His  mind  proved  unalterably  made  up, 
and,  having  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  1866, 
he  was  ordained  in  1872.  His  first  mission  was 
Jamaica,  afterwards  he  returned  to  prosecute  fur- 
ther theological  studies  in  Ghent,  Belgium.  From 
1 877- 1 878  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Jesuit  mission- 
at  Bedford-Leigh,  Lancashire,  and,  the  same  year, 
the  Pope  appointed  him  Bishop  of  Demerara  and 
Vicar-Apostolic  of  British  Guiana,  in  successiorr 
to  Dr.  Etheridge.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  in- 
the  Cathedral,  Brickham,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
August,  by  Rt.  Rev.  J.  O'Carroll,  O.  P.,  and,  by  a 
striking  coincidence,  he  died  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  consecration,  having  been  twenty  years 
bi.shop.  His  career  was  fraught  with  success  to 
his  diocese.  Churches,  convents,  missions,  and 
schools  multiplied  under  his  sway.  He  interested 
himself  especially  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
the  afflicted  inmates  of  the  Leper  Hospital  had  his- 
unfailing  care.  Not  only  his  own  flock,  but  mem- 
bers of  other  religious  persuasions  held  the  bishop- 
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in  the  highest  respect — the  non-Catholic  papers  of 
Demerara  testify  warmly  to  this  fact. 

Bishop  Butler's  last  visit  to  Europe  was  in 
1898,  when  he  was  in  failing  health,  climate  hav- 
ing told  on  his  once  fine  physique.  At  that  time 
he  could  have  retired  from  his  arduous  labor  and 
remained  at  home,  but  it  was  his  wish  to  die  in 
liarness.  His  end  was  happy  and  edifying  in  the 
-extreme.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  an  enor- 
mous gathering,  representative  of  every  class  and 
•creed  in  the  colony.  A  gun-carriage  bore  the 
•coffin  of  the  "Soldier  Bishop,"  with  Union  Jack 
thrown  over  it,  and  sword  laid  thereon.  The 
"black  horses  were  each  led  by  an  officer  in  full 
uniform.  The  procession  was  divided  into  four 
sections,  religious,  military,  official,  and  general 
public.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  solemn  services 
in  the  Cathedral,  an  eloquent  eulogy  on  the  life 
and  work  of  the  deceased  prelate,  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  T.  Galton,  S.  J.  With  His  Lordship's 
death,  an  undoubtedly  remarkable  career  was 
l^rought  to  a  close. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 


XTeacber,  to  Ubee! 

'That  death  has  conquered  thee — how  strange  the 
thought ! 
— Thy  strength  was  all  I  knew ;  the  weakness 
mine. 
That  learning  leads  where  obstacles  are  naught. 
Seemed  fact  that  waited  upon  will  of  thine! 

My  passport  to  the  world  of  thought,  you  gave ! 

— Wherein  lies  deepest  happiness  I  know. 
The  book-embodied  jewels  that  I  crave. 

Oh  !  at  the  call  of  that  deep  debt  I  owe — 

Grateful,  would  I  have  held  thy  failing  hand. 
Thro'  the  dark  valley  with  thee  would  have 
gone. 

Braving  death's  terrors  to  the  God-lit  Land, 
And  in  the  darkness  then,  returned  alone! 

To  pray, — thro'  years  that  no  response  afford. 
The  mournful  privilege  henceforth  be  mine! — 

"Eternal  rest  grant  that  dear  soul,  O  Lord! 
And  let  perpetual  light  upon  it  shine !" 

Idris. 


Hn  ©lt>  IRaturalist, 

From  the  French. 

♦ijj^OOtC  fanciers  are  generally  odd  characters. 
Jp^  Their  minds  resemble  their  libraries,  in 
which  new  books  and  old  books  are  mixed  and 
tossed  confusedly  together  in  a  state  of  inextric- 
able disorder. 

Pere  Mufiou,  as  he  was  termed,  was  a  good 
specimen  of  this  class ;  with  this  difference,  that 
he  was  still  more  odd  than  his  brethren.  One 
day,  he  happened  to  attend  an  auction  of  old 
books  where  the  library  of  a  deceased  savant  was 
put  up  for  sale.  Here  he  bought  a  parcel  which 
nobody  else  would  touch.  It  consisted  of  "Trea- 
tises on  Black  and  White  Magic,"  "Treatises  on 
Botany  and  Conchology,"  "Treatises  on  Judicial 
Astrology" — in  short,  "all  such  reading  as  was 
never  read."  No  one  else  would  bid  for  these 
antiquated  treatises;  so  they  were  knocked  down 
to  our  friend  for  a  mere  trifle.  Pere  Muflou  was 
delighted  with  this  acquisition.  He  carried  them 
home  in  his  arms — hugging  them  as  he  went 
along,  and  almost  dancing  with  pleasure.  What 
is  still  more  extraordinary  and  even  unprecedent- 
ed in  his  history,  he  was  not  content  with  buying 
these  books,  he  even  attempted  to  make  use  of 
them.  Now,  this,  we  say,  was  quite  unprece- 
dented, for  he  usually  bought  books  merely  to 
keep,  exhibit,  and  gaze  upon.  He  loved  these 
ancient  treatises  because  they  were  wholly  useless, 
and  read  them  with  such  diligence  that  he  often 
fell  asleep  over  their  wearisome  pages. 

The  result  of  all  this  sleeping  and  study  was 
most  unlooked  for  and  almost  incredible.  Pere 
Muflou  was  seized  with  a  most  uncontrollable 
passion  for  gathering  shells  and  collecting  plants. 
He  was  ambitious  to  be  a  naturalist. 

He  roamed-  along  the  seaside  like  a  man  that 
was  demented,  and  wandered  through  the  fields 
until  he  was  weary  and  footsore,  in  search  of — he 
could  not  tell  what.  As  a  consequence  of  all  this 
vmtiring  industry,  he  filled  his  house  with  rubbish 
tmtil  it  was  little  better  than  a  hovel.  He  had  no 
clear  idea  of  the  natural  sciences,  but  he  believed 
that  by  constantly  collecting  the  productions  of 
nature — by  sorting  and  arranging  and  classifying 
them — he  would  ultimately  come  to  master  the 
doctrines  of  Linnaeus  and  Cuvier.  To  a  man  so 
eccentric  as  our  friend,  this  mode  of  proceeding 
was  somewhat  dangerous. 

One  result  was,  that  in  his  passion  for  butter- 
flies and  beetles,  he  totally  neglected  his  old  books. 
He  might  be  seen  stealing  from  his  house  at  the 
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•dawn  of  day,  in  the  uniform  of  a  scientific  ex- 
plorer, armed  with  a  landing-net  instead  of  a 
fowling  piece,  and  a  large  tin  box  strapped  to  his 
back,  such  as  professors  of  pharmacy  are  some- 
times seen  to  carry.  His  apparel  was  a  matter  of 
utter  indifference  to  him.  Indeed,  he  wore  a  coat 
of  which  an  organ-grinder  might  well  be 
ashamed,  his  hat  was  shapeless,  crushed,  and  in- 
describable, while  his  face  was  apparently  quite 
innocent  of  soap  and  water.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself — breathed 
such  an  air  of  content — that  kings  on  their 
thrones  might  envy  his  mental  condition.  His 
neighbors  often  rose  earlier  than  the  birds,  that 
they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  gazing  at  Pere 
Mouflou  when  setting  out  from  home  on  one  of 
those  scientific  expeditions.  It  afforded  them 
matter  for  conversation  during  an  entire  week. 
What  they  saw,  however,  was  only  an  outline^  as 
it  were — a  rough  draft  of  the  great  original. 
It  was  only  in  the  country — in  the  midst  of  woods 
and  fields  and  marshes — when  wholly  absorbed 
in  his  favorite  pursuit — 

''The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot," 
that  he  appeared  in  his  true  character.  Yielding, 
apparently,  to  some  recondite  law  of  attraction, 
the  may  bugs  and  the  butterflies  and  the  wasps 
and  the  gnats  came  buzzing  and  clustering  and 
wheeHng  round  his  battered  hat,  as  if  they  sought 
to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  recognized  him  as 
a  friend.  They  formed  an  aureole,  and  accom- 
panied him  wherever  he  went. 

With  all  this  eccentricity,  it  would  be  an  error 
to  suppose  that  Pere  Muflou  was  a  fool  or  a 
knave.  This  would  be  a  great  mistake.  He  was 
neither.  He  occupied  a  middle  place  between 
these  two  classes,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  his  idiosyncrasies,  he  was  indifferent — not  to 
say  skeptical — in  religious  matters.  He  was  no 
enemy  to  religion,  as  he  often  declared ;  but  it  was 
a  subject  on  which  he  would  listen  to  no  conversa- 
tion. Xotwithstanding  this  loathing  of  the  topic, 
he  was  sometimes  entrapped  into  a  declaration  of 
faith — an  exposition  of  his  views.  These  views 
were  muddy  and  confused.  He  did  not  well  un- 
derstand them  himself,  and  consequently  found  a 
difficulty  in  explaining  them ;  but  they  amounted 
to  what  might  be  termed  unconscious  atheism. 
He  generally  ended  by  affirming  that  God — as 
understood  by  the  Christians — was  a  purely  hu- 
man invention,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  he 
himself  was  justified  in  refusing  to  believe  in  the 
Deity. 


"It  is  impossible  to  believe  in  God  as  supersti- 
tion describes  Him,"  he  was  wont  to  exclaim  in  a 
derisive  tone.  "They  affirm  that  God  is  present 
— at  the  same  moment — in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  even  of  the  universe.  This  is  not 
merely  incomprehensible ;  it  is  perfectly  absurd." 

In  spite  of  these  irreligious  opinions,  his  friends 
entertained  a  sort  of  latent  respect  for  Pere 
Muflou.  "He  is  a  philosopher,"  they  would  ex- 
claim good-naturedly  and  apologetically,  "a  true 
philosopher."  They  seemed  to  regard  philosophy 
as  a  mantle  which  might  cover  and  excuse  any 
amount  of  nonsense.  They  went  farther;  they 
compared  him  to  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who, 
like  Pere  Muflou,  traversed  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  Switzerland  with  untiring  industry  in 
eager  pursuit  of  objects  equally  good  for  nothing, 
not  to  say  mischievous — insects  that  sting,  and 
plants  that  are  poisonous  or  useless. 

As  to  his  domestic  relations,  Pere  Muflou  had 
been  a  widower  for  thirty  years ;  and,  though 
he  was  an  infidel,  his  only  daughter  was  a  re- 
ligious— Sister  Elizabeth — to  whom  the  eccen- 
tricities of  her  father  were  a  source  of  unutter- 
able grief  and  distress.  Her  heart  was  set  on 
his  conversion,  and,  with  this  object,  she  alter- 
nately addressed  prayers  to  heaven,  and  reason- 
ed with  the  skeptic.  To  do  him  justice, 
he  was  never  obstinate  with  her.  He  loved  his 
daughter  too  ardently  to  contradict  her,  and  al- 
ways concluded  his  interviews  by  promising, 
with  apparent  sincerity,  to  reform ;  which  he 
finally  did.  and,  as  a  consequence,  his  apparel 
underwent  a  transformation,  which  was  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  his  internal  change  of 
heart— an  amazing  transformation,  which  filled 
his  friends  with  mute  astonishment.  They  could 
not  believe  their  eyes ;  for  his  face  was  clean,  his 
cravat  white,  and  his  coat  black,  well-brushed 
and  glossy.     It  seemed  perfectly  incredible. 

Conversions  are  often  effected  by  surprising 
instrumentalities,  but,  perhaps  the  most  singular 
on  record  is  that  which  led  to  our  hero's  change 
of  heart. 

One  morning,  Pere  Muflou  rose  earlier  than 
usual  and  sallied  forth  from  his  house  before 
dawn.  Fatigue  had  overcome  him  before  the  day 
star  was  fully  above  the  horizon.  He  plunged  into 
a  thicket  which  was  surrounded  by  a  quick-set 
hedge,  and,  while  exploring  this  enclosure,  came 
to  an  open  space  among  the  trees  where  a  bank, 
studded  with  flowers  and  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  couch,  loomed  invitingly  in  the  dis- 
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taiice.  Stretching  himself  on  the  slope  and  rest- 
ing his  head  on  his  haversack,  where  a  canopy 
of  interlaced  brambles  shaded  him  from  the  sun, 
he  fell  asleep. 

After  a  few  hours  of  dreamless  sleep  he  awoke, 
and  musing  motionless  beside  the  hedge,  the  dis- 
tant tones  of  the  Angelus  bell,  wafted  from  some 
remote  convent,  reached  his  ears.  This  sound 
reminded  him  of  Elizabeth — she  was  praying  at 
that  moment.  Kneeling  in  the  chapel  of  her 
convent,  she  was  doubtless  interceding  for  him. 

"Poor,  good  girl !"  he  exclamied,  "what  a  deal 
of  trouble  I  give  her !  How  good  she  is !  How 
delighted  she  would  be  if  she  thought  I  said  the 
Angelus,  I'm  afraid  I  forget  it.  But  for  her 
sake  I'll  try  to  say  it  for  once ;  if  God  hears 
everything  he'll  hear  me." 

Stretched  on  the  ground  and  giving  the  reins 
to  his  fancy,  Pere  Muflou's  mind  rambled  back 
to  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  when  his  faith  was 
implicit ;  when  his  intellect  was  possibly  less  en- 
lightened, but  his  heart  certainly  happier.  These 
meditations  were  not  unmingled  with  regret. 
While  thus  absorbed  in  thought,  his  head  rested 
on  his  hand  and  his  eyes  wandered  over  the  quick- 
set hedge.  It  was  a  magnificent  hedge,  bright 
and  sparkling  with  dewdrops,  which  glistened 
on  its  branches  hke  pearls. 

Suddenly  his  attention  was  rivetted  on  a  less 
poetical  but  more  curious  object — a  spider's  web 
— one  of  those  immense  webs  which  are  some- 
times seen  in  such  situations  in  France — pro- 
digious in  size  and  marvellous  in  construction. 
In  the  center  the  threads  were  remarkable  for 
their  tenuity.  Almost  invisible  they  became 
thicker  as  they  grew  long,  and  where  attached  to 
the  branches,  they  resembled  twine.  Were  it 
placed  in  the  open  air  and  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  it  would  scarcely  be  discernible,  but 
the  dew  which  sparkled  in  the  shade  on  its 
threads  rendered  it  visible.  The  mathematical 
correctness  and  delicacy  of  its  construction  were 
really  astonishing.  One  thing  detracted  from  the 
admiration  which  this  exhibition  excited — the 
creature  which  stood  in  the  center — the  insect 
manufacturer  of  the  web — it  was  horrible! 

After  musing  for  some  moments^  a  striking 
idea  took  possession  of  his  mind,  which  greatly 
influenced  his  after  life.  He  saw  an  insect  which 
was  scarcely  visible  become  suddenly  entangled 
in  the  web.  The  spider  was  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  that  tiny  creature  with  electric 
promptitude.     It  trembled  the  moment  the  insect 


touched  the  thread.  Between  itself  and  the  ob- 
ject of  its  attention  distance  did  not  exist — no 
space  seemed  interposed.  Pere  Muflou  drew  back 
and  stood  up.  He  was  immediately  possessed 
by  a  reflection  which  occupied  his  whole  soul. 

"This  immense  web,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  the 
creation  of  the  spider.  It  issued  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  creature  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  one 
with  the  spider.  The  spider  is  instantaneously 
conscious  of  everything,  however  trifling,  that 
goes  on  in  its  textile  creation.     Therefore     .     ." 

Pere  Muflou  strode  away  mechanically.  The 
idea  of  comparing  the  omniscience  of  God  to  the 
sensibility  of  the  spider  was  revolting  to  him, 
He  suddenly  stopped  short  and  exclaimed :  "I 
have  it.  The  devil,  who  is  the  mimic  of  God, 
and  parodies  the  Almighty,  is  a  personal  being. 
He  knows  everything,  and  follows  us  wherever 
we,  go  in  order  to  devour  us.  That  hideous  spider 
in  the  center  of  the  cobweb  is  an  image  of  the 
devil." 

A  few  days  after  this  event.  Sister  Elizabeth 
was  informed  that  her  father  was  desirous  of 
seeing  her,  and  was  awaiting  her  arrival  in  the 
parlor. 

Entering  the  room  she  uttered  a  cry  of  pleasure 
and  surprise.  "My  dear  father,  how  delighted 
I  am  to  see  you  !  What  has  happened  ?  You  are 
quite  altered.  What  a  joy  it  is  to  see  you  so 
respectable !" 

"Now  don't  mistake,  my  darling,"  was  his  re- 
ply. "Don't  suppose  that  because  I  washed  my 
face  T  am  going  to  get  married." 

Sister  Elizabeth  smiled,  and  her  father  laughed, 
but  for  another  reason.  "My  love,"  he  continued, 
"I  want  to  see  the  chaplain." 

"What!  Our  chaplain?"  exclaimed  Sister 
Elizabeth.  "What  can  vou  possiblv  want  with 
him  ?" 

"The  fact  is,  Elizabeth,  I  am  tired  of  living 
like  a  beast,  and  I  want  to  go  to  confession." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  tell  our  readers  that 
Sister  Elizabeth  wept  tears  of  joy.  She  did  not 
know  that  the  conversion  of  her  father  was  at- 
tributable to  her  own  efforts.  But  such  was  the 
truth.  Her  perseverance  in  tears  and  prayers  for* 
his  conversion  could  not  fail  of  success,  being 
supported  by  fervor,  perfect  purity  of  intention 
and  sanctity  of  life,  and  accompanied  by  all  pru- 
dent measures  which  it  was  in  her  power  to  take 
for  bringing  him  to  his  duty.  To  be  instru- 
mental as  she  was  in  the  conversion  of  a  soul 
from  sin,  is  something  far  more  excellent  than 
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to  raise  a  dead  body  to  life.  This  must  soon  fall 
again  a  prey  to  death ;  and  only  recovers  by  such 
a  miracle  the  enjoyment  of  the  trail  and  empty 
goods  of  this  world.  But  the  soul  which,  from 
the  death  of  sin,  is  raised  to  the  life  of  grace, 
is  immortal ;  and,  from  a  slave  of  Satan,  and  a 
firebrand  of  hell,  passes  to  the  inestimable  dig- 
nity and  privileges  of  a  child  of  God ;  by  which 
divine  adoption  she  is  rescued  out  of  the  abyss  of 
infinite  misery  and  exalted  to  the  most  sublime 
state  of  glory  and  happiness,  in  which  all  the 
treasures  of  grace  and  of  heaven  are  her  portion 
forever. 

One  of  the  Editors. 


©ur  annual  IRetreat. 

♦iO  ETREAT!  Solitude!  Prayer!  Words 
||\  fraught  with  deepest  significance  for  the 
students  of  'oi,  and  we  trust,  destined  to  pro- 
duce lasting  results  for  those  privileged  to  enter 
on  such  days  of  introspection  and  peace,  en- 
couraged by  the  fatherly  voice  of  our  spiritual 
guide,  Rev.  J-  Daily,  C.  SS.  R.,  whose  eloquent 
and  comforting  words  found  a  responsive  thrill 
in  every  young  heart,  as  he  pointed  out  the  good- 
ness of  our  Heavenly  Father,  waiting  with  out- 
stretched arms  to  receive  the  repentant  sinner, 
and  longing  to  bestow  new  graces  and  favors. 

To  those  amongst  us  who  had  never  made  a 
retreat,  the  prospect  of  four  days  of  unbroken 
silence,  accompanied  by  a  complete  withdrawal 
of  mind  and  heart  from  this  material  world,  was 
anything  but  a  pleasant  outlook,  but  no  sooner 
had  the  Exercises  begun  than  a  marvellous  trans- 
formation was  effected.  From  the  very  first  hour 
the  natural  buoyancy  of  youth  was  merged  in 
reflection,  the  gayest  and  merriest  were  the  first 
to  look  subdued,  and  if,  perchance,  a  wayward 
thought  essayed  to  wing  its  flight  to  scenes  of 
former  joys,  or  guests  unbidden  knocked  for  en- 
trance, the  doors  were  barred — the  mighty  im- 
pulse of  grace  divine  was  lifting  souls  above 
transitory  things. 

The  close  of  the  retreat  was  drawing  near,  our 
hearts  had  been  attuned  to  notes  of  thanksgiving 
and  joy,  and  we  were  to  be  placed  under  the 
special  protection  of  our  Blessed  Mother,  whose 
claim  to  our  aflFection  is  second  only  to  that  of 
her  Divine  Son.  Would  that  I  Could  paint  the 
picture! — the  altar  ablaze  with  scintillating, spark- 
liner  lights  that  seemed  to  glory  in  lending  their 
brilliance  to  the  occasion,  beautiful  white  flowers 


blooming  everywhere — emblematic,  we  trust,  of 
the  purity  of  our  hearts — some  just  bursting  into 
blossom,  nestling  in  clusters  at  the  feet  of  our 
Lady  and  breathing  their  sweetest  fragrance. 
The  procession  of  white-robed  maidens  softly  en- 
tered the  chapel  singing,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  they 
had  never  sung  before:  "Ave  Maria  Loreto."" 
How  sweet  and  clear  the  voices  rang !  How  rev- 
erently the  words  were  uttered!  Then  followed 
a  most  impressive  sermon  on  the  tenderness  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin's  love  for  her  children.  What 
a  consolation  for  us  who  have  been  bereaved 
of  our  earthly  mothers,  to  know  we  still  have  a 
Mother  in  heaven  to  watch  over  and  care  for  us — 
one  to  whom  we  mav  go  for  sympathv  and  coun- 
sel! 

Reluctantly  we  left  the  chapel  that  evening. 
Many  lingered,  or  returned  to  make  special  re- 
quests, or  implore  our  Lady's  intercession  may- 
hap for  some  erring  one — some  weary,  fainting 
heart — we  shall  not  intrude  upon  the  holiness  of 
that  sunset  hour,  the  recording  angels  have  car- 
ried all  to  the  Great  White  Throne,  leaving  an 
echoed  happiness,  a  sweet  memory  of  those 
golden  days  that  shall  ever  be  a  connecting  link 
between  this  vale  of  tears  and  that  eternal  home 
where  our  heavenly  Queen,  in  the  unclouded 
splendor  of  eternal  glory,  sits  enthroned. 

Irene  Ducey. 


Which  one  of  us  has  not  felt  the  need  of 
prayer  ?  Which  of  us  has  failed  to  see  its  results  ? 
If  not  substantially  in  everyday  life,  at  least  can 
we  fail  to  perceive  the  sweetness  which  penetrates- 
the  recess  of  our  souls  ?  To  feel  we  are  not  strug- 
gling alone,  but  are  helped  onward  by  the  prayers 
of  a  friend,  stimulates  us  to  caution  in  every  in- 
stance, causing  the  vision  of  discouragement  to- 
fade  away  in  the  clear  gleam  of  sunlight,  which 
brings  out  with  distinctness  the  picture  of  some 
loved  one  kneeling,  his  breast  beating  responsive 
to  our  request,  "Pray  for  me." 


Kindness  is  perhaps  the  easiest  way  of  doing" 
good,  and  the  safest ;  a  friendly  look,  a  hearty 
greeting,  an  unfeigned  interest  in  the  pursuits 
and  success  of  our  companions.  We  must  be 
able  to  forget  ourselves  before  we  can  expect  ta 
have  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  others. 

We  never  injure  our  own  character  so  much  as. 
when  we  attack  the  character  of  others. 
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/IDai&ens  of  Iberoic  ifame. 

*TL  PAN  OF  ARC  is  an  unique  character  in  his- 
f^  tory.  None  like  her  appeared  before  the 
■century  in  which  she  Hved,  and  none  has  been  seen 
since.  There  have  been  female  warriors  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times,  and  some  of  them  won  a  name 
in  battle,  but  not  one  of.  them  all  took  sword  in 
hand  and  became  the  commander-in-chief  of 
armies.  No  maid  or  matron  other  than  Joan  of 
Arc  ever  became  a  power  to  stay  the  heel  of  the 
invader,  to  inspire  hope  in  a  lost  cause,  to  unite 
a  scattered  and  mutinous  army,  to  save  her 
country,  and  finally  to  be  ruthlessly  sacrificed  for 
''thirty  pieces  of  silver,"  by  treason  and  treach- 
ery. No  other  female  warrior  succeeded  in  sur- 
rounding her  life  so  completely  with  heroism  and 
romance. 

Next  to  the  ill-fated  Mary  Stuart,  the  heroine 
of  Domremy  has  been  more  abused  and  more  ably 
■defended  than  any  other  historical  character. 
Even  after  her  martyrdom,  slander  and  malice 
continued  to  pursue  her  memory.  It  is  natural 
that  materialists  should  seek  to  drag  the  noble 
and  spiritual  down  to  their  own  level;  conse- 
quently they  have  neither  comprehended  nor  cared 
to  comprehend  the  beauty  and  purity  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans.  And  as  the  world  of  to-day  is  largely 
materialistic,  it  is  not  strange  that  we  should 
iind  Joan  represented  as  a  monomaniac.  Shakes- 
peare and  Voltaire  ventured  to  defame  this  peer- 
less heroine  who  loved  her  lilied  banner  much 
more  than  the  sword,  but  many  other  French 
and  English  authors  concur  in  affirming  that, 
though  surrounded  by  insidious  enemies  and 
abounding  depravity,  she  achieved  a  perfect  and 
immaculate  record.  The  supernatural  manifes- 
tations that  guided  the  shepherd  girl  of  Domremy 
— the  sublime  patriotism  that  animated  her — and 
the  virginal  purity  that  made  even  the  most  reck- 
less soldier  respect  her,  did  not  save  her  from  the 
imputations  which  the  French  "philosopher"  saw 
fit,  in  his  malice  against  everything  good  and 
"holy,  to  cast  upon  her. 

When  everything  was  against  the  warrior  maid, 
the  pure  bright  being  who  waved  the  "Ori- 
flamme"  and  scattered  the  enemies  of  the  pusil- 
lanimous Charles  VII.,  whose  gleaming  sword 
lighted  his  armies  to  victory,  her  trust  in  heaven 
and  deep  humility  prevented  her  from  giving 
way  to  despair.  She  wished  to  return  to  her 
liumble  village — she  was  accused  of  sorcery  and 
sentenced  to  be  burned  at  the  stake !  O  faithless, 
■coward  king!     She  dies,  crucifix  in  hand,  utter- 


ing with  her  last  breath  the  sweet  name  of  Jesus. 
The  heart  that  throbbed  but  for  her  country's 
good  is  reduced  to  ashes,  but  the  innocent  soul 
of  the  martyred  Joan  ascends  to  Him  who  had 
sent  angel  voices  to  direct  her !  Her  mission  had 
not  been  a  falsehood,  nor  her  life  a  deception — 
ah,  no ;  she  has  left  a  name  immortal  in  the 
records  of  glory  and  virtue. 

Gertrude  Locke. 


In  the  work  of  Miss  Mary  Sefton  Pepper — 
"Maids  and  Matrons  of  New  France,"  and  just 
fresh  from  the  press — we  find  one  of  the  most 
interesting  "Maids'  who  figured  so  dramatically 
as  the  heroine  of  Castle  Dangerous. 

Miss  Pepper  was  well  prepared  for  her  work, 
having  translated  "The  Jesuit  Relations"  a  few 
years  before,  and,  although  a  Protestant,  she  gives 
a  strictly  conscientious  historical  version  of  per- 
sons and  events.  Her  style  is  simplicity  itself, 
and  many  of  the  episodes  reach  a  strong  dramatic 
climax. 

Edouard  Richard,  who  was,  a  few  years  ago,  sent 
to  Paris  to  search  for  documents  in  the  Louvre, 
relating  to  the  early  strenuous  life  of  those  rugged 
Canadian  colonization  days,  found  in  the  musty 
folios  the  original  letter  of  Mile.  Vercheres  to  the 
Comte  Maurepas,  in  which  she  relates  her  famous 
adventure,  and  which  is  given  here : 

'Tt  happened  on  one  occasion,  when  I  was 
fourteen  years  old,  that  I  found  myself  some 
four  hundred  paces  outside  the  Fort  of  Vercheres, 
eight  leagues  from  Montreal — which  fort  belongs 
to  my  father,  and  was  then  garrisoned  by  one 
single  sentry  only — when  the  Iroquois,  who  lay 
in  ambush  in  the  surrounding  bushes,  made  a 
sudden  attack  upon  our  settlers,  of  whom  they 
carried  off  some  twenty.  I  was  pursued  by  an 
Iroquois  up  to  the  very  gates,  but  as  I  had  pre- 
served in  that  awful  crisis  the  little  measure  of 
assurance  of  which  a  young  girl  is  capable,  and 
may  be  armed  with,  I  left  in  his  hands  my  neck 
wrap  and  closed  the  door  upon  myself,  shouting 
out :  'To  arms !'  Then,  paying  no  heed  to  the 
lamentations  of  the  women  whose  husbands  had 
been  carried  ofif,  I  mounted  the  bastion  where 
the  sentry  was  posted,  shall  I  venture  to  add, 
Madam,  that  I  then  transformed  myself  by  don- 
ning the  soldier's  helmet,  and  went  through  a 
variety  of  movements  intended  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  we  had  quite  a  number  of  men  in 
the  fort,  though  in  reality,  we  had  but  the  one 
soldier.     I  then  loaded  a  four-pounder  with  ball 
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and  discharged  it  at  the  Indians.  The  prompt 
discharge  of  the  cannon  had  the  good  effect  of 
giving  the  alarm  to  the  neighboring  forts  and 
making  them  guard  against  similar  assaults  by 
the  Iroquois." 

"Tragic,  and  in  a  higher  degree,  herioc  deeds," 
says  Mr.  Richard,  "When  invested  with  a  na- 
tional interest,  are  calculated  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  our  minds  and  to  strike  the  most 
sensitive  chords  of  our  nature.  And  should  the 
object  of  our  admiration  be  a  woman,  her  name 
borne  on  the  wings  of  fame  is  stamped  in  letters 
of  gold  upon  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  becomes 
the  object  of  a  cultus  at  once  tender  and  patri- 
otic. The  facts  themselves  reproduced  and  mag- 
nified in  romance  and  legend,  those  willing  help- 
ers of  that  craving  for  the  marvellous,  to  which 
we  are  all  in  greater  or  less  degree  inclined,  be- 
come glorified  in  our  eyes,  nourish  patriotism 
and  impart  to  history  the  vivid  light  which  fixes 
the  mind  and  captivates  the  imagination.  We 
are  as  yet  but  in  the  infancy  of  our  career  as  a 
nation.  That  career  promises  to  be  a  great  one, 
for  the  nations  which  spring  into  being  upon  this 
continent,  availing  themselves  of  the  accumulated 
efforts  of  the  older  civilizations  of  Europe,  while 
freed  from  their  tramels ;  rich  in  the  elements ' 
of  youth  and  activity,  with  a  vast  and  fertile 
country  affording  every  inducement  to  the  people 
to  exert  their  energies  and  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  all  the  powers  of  intellect,  and 
of  all  the  forces  of  Nature,  grow  rapidly  into 
full  national  life.  When  that  day  comes  for  us, 
we  shall  crave  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  histori- 
cal treasures  which  are  as  yet  a  sealed  book,  and 
seek  the  means  of  utilizing  them.  The  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  painter,  the  sculptor  and 
the  writer  of  romance  will  accomplish  the  patri- 
otic work  of  enshrining  more  deeply  in  our  mem- 
ory, and  crowning  with  a  bright  halo  of  glory, 
the  brow  of  the  national  heroine,  Marie  Madeleine 
de  Vercheres." 

Margaret  Hennessey. 


Augustina,  the  "Maid  of  Saragossa" — so  called 
from  her  heroic  conduct  during  the  siege  of  Sara- 
gossa by  the  French,  in  1809 — at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  won  her  name  and  a  place  in  history 
with  it  near  the  Portillo  gate,  when  not  a  man 
who  defended  it  had  been  left  alive. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Aragon,  on  account  of 
a  legend  connected  with  it.  had  ever  been  much 
frequented  by  the  devout  Aragonese,  who  flocked 


there  as  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  the  Spanish,  aside  from  their  loyalty,, 
considered  it  a  holy  undertaking  to  keep  from 
the  invader,  that  had  virtually  seized  Spain,  the 
city  where  St.  James  had  preached — the  first  in 
Spain  to  hear  the  story  of  the  Cross.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  Saragossa  had  been  quiet  people, 
unused  to  war,  and  had  only  about  two  hundred 
soldiers  upon  whom  they  could  depend ;  so  every 
citizen  became  a  volunteer,  determined  to  fight 
to  the  end. 

Not  long  after  the  siege  began,  the  beleaguered 
citizens  saw  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  planted 
on  the  Torrero — high  ground — whence  a  deadly 
shower  of  missiles  began  to  fall.  All  was  haste 
and  confusion.  The  women  filled  great  bags  with 
sand  and  hauled  them  to  build  barricades,  or 
carried  food  to  the  men  at  the  guns.  The  nuns 
from  the  convent  on  the  Torrero,  having  been 
driven  into  the  city,  nursed  the  wounded,  or  made 
cartridges,  which  the  children  carried  to  the  sol- 
diers. When  the  fight  was  fiercest — well-nigh 
hopeless — a  rumor  went  around  that  every  gun- 
ner had  been  killed.  Augustina  then  arriving  at 
the  battery  with  food  for  the  soldiers,  found  the 
citizens  hesitating  to  re-man  the  guns,  whereupon 
she  -sprang  forward  over  the  corpses,  snatched 
a  match  from  the  hand  of  a  dead  artilleryman, 
and  fired  off  a  six-and-twenty  pounder;  then, 
jumping  upon  the  gun,  vowed  never  to  quit  it 
alive  during  the  siege.  Her  example  animated 
the  rest.  Weeks  went  on,  the  French  renewed 
the  attack  with  fresh  vigor,  and  seeing  the  in- 
habitants huddled  in  one  corner  of  the  town, 
their  dead  heaped  around  them,  thought  the  end 
had  come.  The  general  sent  a  message,  under 
flag  of  truce — "Headquarters,  St.  Eugracia. 
Capitulation."  The  answer  went  back:  "Head- 
quarters, Saragossa.     War  to  the  knife." 

The  awful  fight  became  more  fierce  than  ever. 
Through  the  thick  smoke  the  people  could  see 
that  the  city  had  been  fired.  The  glare  from 
their  burning  homes  lighted  the  work.  And 
then — the  French  soldiers  silenced  their  batteries 
and  fled ! 

The  brave  Augustina  was  surnamed  "L'Artil- 
la."  made  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Spanish  army, 
with  the  daily  pay  of  an  artilleryman,  presented 
with  many  decorations,  and  allowed  to  wear  a 
little  shield  of  honor  wrought  in  the  sleeve  of 
her  dress,  to  tell  the  story  of  her  heroism. 

One  of  Wilkie's  finest  historical  paintings   is. 
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"The  Maid  of  Saragossa."     She  has  also  been 
-celebrated  by  Byron,  in  "Childe  Harold." 

Philomena  Lion. 


My  heroine,  Mile.  Armande  Polouet,  who  re- 
cently died  at  Chateaudun,  in  the  Eure-et-Loire, 
was  renowned  as  an  imitator  of  the  famous  maid 
of  Saragossa,  immortalized  by  Byron  and  South- 
ey.  When  her  town  was  besieged  by  the  Prus- 
sians, in  October,  1870,  she  not  only  attended 
to  the  wounded,  but  actually  "stalked  with  Min- 
erva's step  where  Mars  might  quake  to  tread," 
like  the  Spanish  maid  who  hung  "on  the  willow 
her  unstrung  guitar."  Mile.  Polouet  went  about 
encouraging  the  defenders  as  soon  as  the  bom- 
bardment began,  defiant  of  shot  and  shell,  and 
when  the  town  was  in  flames  made  superhuman 
efforts  to  carry  wounded  and  dying  men  into 
shelter.  There  were  even  many  Germans  who 
owed  their  safety  to  this  remarkable  woman,  who 
was  instrumental  also  in  preventing  the  execution 
of  several  francs-tireurs  by  the  Prussians,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  William  of  Ger- 
many, asking  him  to  rescind  the  death  sentences 
against  some  people  of  her  district  who  had 
taken  up  arms  against  the  Prussians.  Her  ap- 
peal to  the  Imperial  clemency  was  successful. 

Since  the  events  of  the  "terrible  year,"  Mile. 
Polouet  led  the  ordinary  humdrum  life  of  a  local 
spinster.  When  the  Chinese  expedition  was 
formed  she  asked  to  be  sent  out  as  nurse,  but 
as  she  was  over  sixty  years  of  age  her  applica- 
tion was  not  granted. 

Mary  Simpson. 


Florence  Nightingale,  the  heroine  of  the 
Crimea,  the  "angel  of  the  trenches,"  as  the  French 
termed  her,  the  woman  who  revolutionized  hos- 
pital methods,  not  only  in  England  but  through- 
out the  whole  world,  is  personally  the  least 
known,  as  in  her  quiet  home  in  London,  sur- 
rounded by  tokens  of  esteem,  showered  upon 
her  both  by  governments  and  individuals  all  the 
world  over,  she  is  calmly  and  peacefully  passing 
the  evening  of  her  life,  which  is  falling  so  softly. 

Just  before  the  opening  of  the  Crimean  war, 
Florence  Nightingale,  whose  father  seeing  her 
strong  individuality,  let  her  go  her  own  way, 
opened  a  school  for  the  training  of  nurses  in 
London,  and  here  she  introduced  methods  that 
are  still  in  vogue  in  many  of  our  own  schools. 


Sir  Sidney  Herbert,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, applied  to  her  to  take  charge  of  a  corps 
of  nurses  to  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
Scutari  and  the  Crimea.  Every  history  of  that 
short  but  desperate  struggle  tells  of  her  work 
among  the  men  at  Sebastopol  and  other  points, 
where  she  was  ever  at  the  front,  bringing  into 
the  terrible  game  of  war  the  humanity  that  only 
a  good  woman's  heart  and  practical  sympathy 
could.  With  courage,  resolution  and  fertility 
of  resource  she  set  to  work,  transforming  pest- 
houses  into  hospitals  and  teaching  the  surgeons 
how  t«  perform  their  duties.  The  poor  invalid 
soldiers  literally  worshipped  her  and  thanked  the 
kind  Providence  that  sent  this  noble,  good  angel 
as  a  saviour  from  heaven  to  bring  brightness, 
comfort  and  hope  into  the  wards  where  the 
wounded  and  dying  lay  amid  the  horrors  of  dis- 
ease and  starvation.  One  competent  hand  had 
been  found  to  grasp  the  situation  in  the  Crimea, 
that  of  the  woman  who  had  smoothed  the  rough 
places  in  the  lives  of  the  suffering. 

At  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  Florence 
Nightingale  was  the  most  popular  person  in  Great 
Britain,  and  England  showed  its  appreciation  of 
her  heroism  and  devotion.  She  was  thanked 
by  the  late  Queen,  by  the  Lords  and  Commons. 
The  press  echoed  and  re-echoed  her  praise.  A 
public  subscription  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  raised  as  a  testimonial  and 
presented  to  her.  Her  disposition  of  it  was  char- 
acteristic. It  was  to  go  to  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  for  the  training  of  nurses  in  the 
Nightingale  Home  in  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  in 
London.  For  many  years  Miss  Nightingale  her- 
self personally  superintended  this  famous  school 
until  ill  health  obliged  her  to  retire  from  active 
work. 

Miss  Nightingale's  life  has  been  a  noble,  use- 
ful one,  filled  with  unselfish  devotion  to  high 
ideals.  When  she  dies  the  world  will  have  more 
reason  to  mourn  than  it  has  had  over  the  death 
of  its  mightiest  warriors. 

"Honor  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs, 
And  by  their  overflow 
Raise  us  from  what  is  low ! 

Thus  thought  I,  as  by  night  I  read 
Of  the  great  army  of  the  dead, 
The  trenches  cold  and  damp. 
The  starved  and  frozen  camp, — 
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The  wounded  from  the  battle-plain, 
In  dreary  hospitals  of  pain, 
The  cheerless  corridors, 
The  cold  and  stony  floors. 

Lx) !  in  that  house  of  misery 

A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  see 

Pass  through  the  glimmering  gloom. 

And  flit  from  room  to  room. 

And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  bliss. 
The  speechless  sufferer  turns  to  kiss 
Her  shadow,  as  it  falls 
Upon  the  darkening  walls. 

As  if  a  door  in  heaven  should  be 
Opened  and  then  closed  suddenly. 
The  vision  came  and  went, 
The  light  shone  and  was  spent. 

On  England's  annals,  through  the  long 
Hereafter  of  her  speech  and  song, 
That  light  its  rays  shall  cast 
From  portals  of  the  past. 

A  lady  with  a  lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land; 
A  noble  type  of  goo'd. 
Heroic  womanhood." 

Helen  Williams. 


While  Florence  Nightingale  was  battling  with 
sickness  and  death,  Grace  Darling  had  for  her 
foe  the  surging  waves  of  an  angry  sea.  Living 
the  lonely  life  of  a  lighthouse^keeper's  daughter, 
with  only  a  fearless  soul  and  brave,  sympathetic 
heart  to  guide  her  to  quick  action,  she  daily  risked 
her  life  for  the  safety  of  those  who  stirred  pity 
in  her  breast.  No  storm  was  too  threatening  to 
make  this  noble  girl  forgetful  of  duty.  Undaunt- 
ed, in  the  heart  of  the  tempest  she  rowed  out  to 
almost  hopeless  wrecks  and  brought  hundreds 
back  to  warmth  and  hope,  trusting  in  Him  who 
once  calmed  the  tempest-swept  waters. 

On  the  night  of  Sept.  6th,  1835,  the  steamer 
Forfarshire  on  its  way  from  Hull  to  Dundee, 
was  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  one  of  the  Fame 
group.  Above  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the 
dashing  of  the  waves,  could  be  heard  the  wild, 
hopeless  shrieks  of  the  fifty-three  souls  on  board. 
Thirty-eight  were  swept  into  eternity,  and  the 
dark  waters  closed  over  their  sinking  bodies.  Six 
gained  the  shore  by  means  of  a  small  boat,  and 
when  the  morning  dawned  over  the  great  waste 
of  angry   waters,   nine   wretched   human   beings 


were  seen  clinging  to  the  wreck  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  swept  by  the  billows.  Although 
the  sea  was  still  troubled.  Grace  insisted  on  going 
to  the  rescue  of  the  sailors,  who  were  fast  giving 
up  hope,  but  clinging  with  superhuman  strength 
— for  life  is  never  so  precious  as  when  it  is  slip- 
ping from  our  grasp.  Slowly  the  gallant  little 
craft  which  bore  our  heroine  and  her  father 
neared  the  wreck,  again  and  again  it  almost 
touched  the  doomed  vessel,  and  life  became  new 
and  dear  to  the  eager  waiting  "nine,"  but  again 
and  again  the  sea  opposed  its  progress,  repelling 
the  outstretched  hand  of  Mercy,  and  grim  Death 
was  about  to  seize  its  prey,  for  the  wind  and 
waves  worked  well  in  its  service  that  day,  when 
the  daring  little  boat,  so  nobly  launched,  at  last 
performed  the  exploit  that  set  the  world  ringing 
with  the  young  heroine's  praise. 

Delphine  Perrin. 


The  heroine  of  my  choice  shall  be,  not  one  of 
the  fair,  stately  daughters  of  our  race,  celebrated 
in  history  for  heroism,  but  a  little  Indian  maiden, 
a  forest-child. 

"Her  raven  locks  in  strang'e  profusion  flowing ; 

.     .     .     With  eye  of  earnest  ray. 
And  olive  cheek,  at  each  emotion  glowing." 

Such  was  Pocahontas,  the  dearest  daughter  of 
"that  wily  monarch,  stern  and  old,"  the  great 
chieftain  Powhatan,  whose  home  was  in  the  wild 
forests  of  \^irginia,  the  gloomy  depths  of  which 
were  the  scene  of  her  heroism. 

When  the  celebrated  Captain  John  Smith,  the 
founder  of  the  first  permanent  English  settlement 
in  America,  was  exploring  in  \'irginia,  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  after  sailing  up  the  Chickahominy 
River,  by  a  band  of  savages,  under  the  Indian 
chief,  Opechancanough,  who  tried  every  means  in 
his  power  to  prevail  on  him  to  betray*  the  English 
colony  into  their  hands,  but  finding  all  attempts 
in  vain  handed  him  over  to  Powhatan,  who  was 
the  principal  sachem  of  the  countn-.  This  sav- 
age chief,  after  treating  him  with  courtesy  for 
a  time,  condemned  him  to  die  by  having  his  brains 
beaten  out  with  clubs  on  large  stones. 

Two  immense  stones  are  brought  and  placed 
before  the  king ;  the  sentenced  captive  is  seized, 
his  head  laid  on  them,  the  war  clubs  are  poised 
for  the  fatal  blow,  the  death-mist  swims  before 
his  darkened  sight,  when  the  cruelty  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  appearance  of  a  girlish  form — 
Pocahontas,   fresh   from     her     gladsome   frolics 
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'neath  the  greenwood  shade  of  the  old  forest, 
bounds  into  their  midst!  She  sees,  with  horror, 
a  manly  form  stretched  low  on  the  ground,  the 
upraised  clubs  of  her  savage  people,  and  her 
heart  is  filled  with  generous  compassion  for  the 
brave  Englishman  lying  at  her  feet.  She  en- 
treats her  father  to  desist  from  his  cruel  purpose, 
but  her  entreaties  are  in  vain.  Then,  "in  tearful 
pity  bold,"  she  throws  herself  upon  the  captive's 
prostrate  form,  and  encircles  his  neck  with  her 
arms.  Her  father  calls  to  her  to  fly  before  the 
stroke  descends,  and  commands  his  attendants  to 
separate  her  from  Smith ;  but  to  no  purpose,  for 
with  convulsive  grasp  she  clings,  declaring  her  de- 
termination to  save  him  or  die  with  him.  The 
heart  of  her  stern  old  father  is  touched  by  the 
generous  humanity  of  his  noble  child — 

"She  claims  a  pardon  from  her  frowning  sire ; 
Her  pleading  tones  subdue  his  gather'd  ire" — 

and  Smith  is  set  free. 

Heroic  child !  Who  would  refuse  her  the 
homage  and  admiration  she  deserves !  For  her 
noble  deed  shall  "history's  scroll  embalm  her 
image  with  a  grateful  tear."  Yet  not  for  this 
alone,  for  when  famine  raged  in  the  Colony, 
whither  Smith  had  gone  after  his  liberation,  Po- 
cahontas again  stretched  forth  her  helping  hand 
and  proved  a  faithful  friend  by  sending  him  pro- 
visions— she 

"Led  her  train  of  playmates,  day  by  day, 
O'er  rock,  and  stream,  and  wild,  a  weary  way, 
Their  baskets  teeming  with  the  golden  ear." 

Some  years  after  when  Captain  Smith  had  de- 
parted from  Virginia  and  settled  in  England,  Po- 
cahontas was  captured  by  Samuel  Argall,  who 
bribed  the  chief  of  the  territory  with  a  copper 
kettle  to  deliver  her  into  his  hands,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  gaining  a  ransom  from  her  father,  who 
refused,  however,  to  satisfy  his  demands.  She 
was  detained  prisoner  in  Jamestown,  but  eventu- 
ally obtained  her  release,  and  married  John  Rolfe, 
who  had  emigrated  to  the  forests  of  Virginia. 
Through  his  earnest  endeavors  she  renounced 
idolatry  and  had  the  happiness  of  becoming  a 
Christian.  Her  baptism  took  place  in  a  rude  log 
church,  in  a  font  hewn  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  she  received  the  Christian  name  Rebecca. 
Later  on,  with  her  husband  and  child,  she  visited 
England,  was  presented  at  court,  and  was  every- 
where most  favorably  received.  Captain  John 
Smith  heard  of  her  arrival,  and  hastened  to  Lon- 
don to  see  once  more  his  benefactress.  Pocahontas 


had  believed  him  dead,  and  on  that  account  per- 
haps had  accepted  John  Rolfe — the  meeting  was 
an  affecting  one. 

This  heroic  maiden  never  again  beheld  the 
forests  of  her  native  land.  As  she  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  England  with  her  husband,  she 
became  ill  at  Gravesend  and  died  there  in  March, 
1617. 

But  thou,  O  forest-princess,  true  of  heart 
When  o'er  our  fathers  waved  destruction's  dart, 
Shalt  in  their  children's  loving  hearts  be  shrined ; 
Pure,  lonely  star,  o'er  dark  oblivion's  wave. 
It  is  not  meet  thy  name  should  moulder  in  the 
grave. 

Angela  Mudd. 


Who  has  not  read  with  delight  of  the  adven- 
tures of  "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,"  the  young  Pre- 
tender, in  his  desperate  struggle  for  his  rightful 
inheritance,  and  in  which  Flora  Macdonald,  the 
loyal  Jacobite  maiden,  and  one  of  the  most  heroic 
of  Scotland's  daughters,  played  such  an  impor- 
tant part. 

Her  history  has  for  me  a  peculiar  charm, 
fraught  as  it  is  with  the  romance  of  heroic 
deed,  and  the  daring  exploits  and  hairbreadth 
escapes  of  the  handsome,  chivalrous  young- 
Prince.  It  was  after  his  disastrous  defeat  at 
Culloden,  when  he  was  endeavoring  to  flee  from 
the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  wandering  over 
hill  and  dale,  often  seeking  refuge  in  caves, 
pressed  by  hunger  and  want — a  sorry  plight  for 
the  "Bonnie  Prince,"  the  pride  of  his  Scottish 
subjects — it  was  at  this  critical  time  that  the  noble 
and  beautiful  maiden,  in  whose  gentle  breast  the 
fire  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  burned  brightly, 
proved  herself  indeed  a  daughter  of  those  brave 
Highland  chieftains  who  were  ever  the  devoted 
subjects  of  their  unfortunate  Prince.  She  af- 
forded him  the  shelter  and  hospitality  of  her 
home;  and  there  he  remained  in  security  until 
she  had  matured  her  plans  for  his  escape,  dis- 
guised as  a  female  attendant.  Thus  following  his 
pretended  mistress  from  place  to  place,  to  all 
appearance  her  faithful  servant,  he  left  the  Island 
of  Benbecula  for  Skye. 

We  cann6t  help  picturing  to  ourselves  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  gallant  young  Prince  in  his 
unaccustomed  attire,  how  he  sometimes  held  his 
skirts  higher  than  is  the  wont  of  ladies,  and  then 
in  an  absent-minded  mood,  let  them  trail  for  miles- 
in  the  mire,  to  the  distress  of  the  heroic  Flora. 

Neva  Loomis. 
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LoRETTO  Academy, 
Sault  Ste.   Marie,  Dec.  8.   1901. 

Dear  Rainbow— Your  Letter-box  is  so  invit- 
ing that  I  find  myself  readily  yielding  to  its 
gracious  request  for  contributions.  I  fear  that 
among  the  very  interesting  post-marks  that  lend 
additional  charm  to  the  delightful  letters  you  re- 
ceive, "Sault  Ste.  Marie"  will  be  rather  unap- 
preciated, but  as  "there  is  no  place  like  home," 
I  think  the  "Soo"  possesses  sufficient  amount  of 
interest  to  attract  at  least  local  attention.  To  the 
lover  of  nature  it  presents  a  very  pretty  aspect, 
especially  when  summer  smiles  upon  us,  and 
autumn  blends  her  glorious  colors,  painting  rich 
landscapes  to  vie  in  beauty  with  the  magnificent 
sunsets.  The  winding  river — a  Rubicon  between 
the  Union  Jack  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes — is  a 
very  important  feature  in  this  vicinity,  being  in- 
valuable to  commerce  and  highly  conducive'  to 
pleasure,  especially  in  summer,  and  in  winter  a 
favorite  resort  for  lovers  of  skating.  The  rapids 
and  currents  lend  a  charm  to  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  their  surroundings.  "Shooting  the 
rapids"  is  an  interesting  adventure  for  those  will- 
ing to  risk  the  attempt,  but  you  cannot  "paddle 
your  own  canoe."  You  submit  yourself  to  the 
Indian  guidance  always  at  your  service.  As  I 
gaze  from  my  window,  which  commands  a  lovely 
view  of  the  river.  I  see  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  achievements  in  the  way  of  boat-building.  It 
requires  a  closer  observation  to  discern  their  dif- 
ferent uses,  but  I  begin  to  see  "a  method  in  the 
madness,"  of  such  a  variety ;  they  are  suited  to 
their  end  in  view. 

The  most  extraordinary  water-craft  is  what 
they  call  a  "pig," — a  boat  bearing  as  close  a  re- 
semblance to  that  dignified  animal  in  monstrous 
form,  as  you  could  imagine.  These  sail  high 
above  the  water  on  their  way  to  "Superior"  re- 
gions, and  return  laden  with  minerals,  when  the 
"pig"  becomes  an  acquatic  animal,  not  visible 
except  in  the  watery  depths. 

To  me  the  beauty  of  a  place  lies  as  much  in 
the  power  of  association  as  in  actual  enchantment. 
As  I  watch  "the  heavy  barges  trail" — solemn  and 
slow — my  imagination  peoples  them  with  the 
creatures  of  Tennyson's  poetic  fancy — Arthur, 
passing  away  to  the  great  land  of  mystery. 
Elaine  slowly  drifting  into  Camelot,  and  I  strain 
my  eyes  to  see  if  "round  about  the  prow"  of  any 


is  written  "The  Lady  of  Shalott."  But  invari- 
ably iome  prosaic  interruption  recalls  me  from  my 
dreams,  and  Camelot  wnth  its  fascinating  sug- 
gestions fades  into  that  mystic  region  of  fancy, 
whenever  reality  takes  precedence.  But  when 
"the  day  is  done  and  the  darkness  falls  from  the 
wings  of  night,"  instead  of  star-gazing  I  enjoy 
a  nearer  vista  from  my  high  window,  like  the 
lady  in  her  tower.  "I  see  the  lights  of  the  vil- 
lage gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist,"  and 
nothing  could  be  lovelier  than  the  scene  pre- 
sented. The  innumerable,  colored  flickerings 
have  such  a  pretty  effect,  especially  the  high  mast 
lights.  As  the  boats  are  shrouded  in  darkness 
nothing  can  be  seen  but  the  shining,  gliding: 
luminaries,  which  resemble  so  many  moving  stars. 
The  ferry-boats  are  resplendent  with  electric 
lights  and  seem  in  the  distance,  great,  undefin- 
able.  floating,  gleaming  objects.  If  I  yield  any- 
longer  to  the  river's  spell.  I  fear  I  shall  encroach 
upon  your  valuable  space,  and  there  are  other  points 
of  interest  I  must  mention.  Chief  among  them 
is  Fort  Brady,  prominently  situated  on  a  hill  of 
considerable  elevation.  You  see  we  are  danger- 
ously near  Canada,  so  the  city  is  well  protected. 
It  is  a  delightful  walk  from  the  convent  to  the 
fort,  beyond  which  are  thick  woods  suggestive  of 
summer  picnics  and  "long  and  cruel  winters." 
The  greatest  enterprise  here  is  the  water-power 
of  which  we  hear  so  much.  A  canal  is  in  con- 
struction, which  divides  the  city  in  two,  making; 
one  part  an  island.  It  will  take  some  years  to 
complete  this  vast  undertaking,  but  it  is  hoped 
it  will  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  city. 

One  great  consolation  here  is  that  our  spiritual 
needs  are  so  w^ell  supplied.  St.  Mary's  Church 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  to 
whose  untiring  efforts  we  are  deeply  indebted. 
Xothing  is  spared  to  make  rehgion  attractive  and 
within  the  reach  of  all,  a  blessing  we  fully  appre- 
ciate. The  Academy  is  also  an  acquisition  to  the 
city,  affording  its  pupils  the  advantage  of  arr 
education  in  every  desirable  branch.  The  studio 
presents  a  very  charming  aspect  just  now.  the 
Christmas  display  in  ceramic  art  especially  claims 
the  admiration  of  every  one. 

You  need  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  is  a  modem  Utopia,  with  streets  gold- 
paved  fentre  nous,  the  sidewalks  are  shocking), 
but  an  interesting  atmosphere  pervades  it,  and 
it  suergests  delightful  possibilities  to  those  who 
look  beyond  the  mere  outward  appearance. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  complimenting  you 
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most  highly  on  your  last  issue.  It  is  absorbingly 
interesting  from  cover  to  cover,  and  the  pictures 
are  dehghtful.  It  is  a  precious  souvenir  of  the 
royal  visit  and  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  literary 
talent  of  its  youthful  contributors. 

With  best  wishes  for  future  success,  believe  me, 
Yours  sincerely, 

"Dorothy  B." 


My  dear  Margaret — How  fortunate  you  and 
the  young  ladies  that  are  your  fellow-pupils  are. 
While  yet  at  school  and  before  your  formal  de- 
buts into  society,  you  have  been  given  that  dis- 
tinction which  all  English  and  many  American 
young,  and  even  old,  ladies  long  for — 
of  being  presented  at  Court.  Even  greater  hon- 
or, the  Court  has  come  and,  as  it  were,  presented 
itself  to  you.  It  was  a  gracious  act  of  the  young 
Duke  and  Duchess  to  visit  the  convent  and  one 
which  causes  a  kindly  feeling  for  them  in  the 
heart  of  even  the  sternest  Republican.  The  ac- 
companying suite  comprised  an  indeed  dis- 
tinguished roll  of  names,  each  of  which,  like  the 
\'iceroy's  in  one  of  Kipling's  stories,  was  fol- 
lowed by  two-thirds  of  the  alphabet.  From 
the  excellent  picture  of  her  in  the  Rainbow,  I 
agree  with  you  that  the  Duchess  is  a  sweet-looking 
w^oman  and  the  Duke,  too,  looks  a  manly  fellow. 
I  remember  very  distinctly  their  wedding  day.  It 
was  in  July,  1893,  eight  years  ago.  Can  it  be 
possible !  By  Jove,  age  creeps  on  us  ere  we  are 
aware.  They  were  both  very  popular  with  all 
classes  of  the  English  people,  and  their  wedding- 
was  made  the  object  of  much  festivity.  I  was 
then  at  Milman's.  During  the  previous  holidays 
Avhen  a  fellow  named  Mastyn  and  myself  were 
the  only  boys  left  at  school,  some  friends  of  the 
lieadmaster's  named  Nutt,  who  lived  near, 
had  been  very  kind  to  us,  and  we  had  got  to  know 
them  very  well.  On  this  day  Mr.  Milman  had 
been  invited  to  dine  with  them  and  to  drive  into 
London  afterwards  to  see  the  illuminations.  You 
can  magine  with  what  glee  we  received  the  news 
that  we  were  to  go  with  him,  and  how  we  rushed 
away  to  put  on  our  Etons.  Arriving  at  their 
house  we  found  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, some  of  whom  had  been  to  town  earlier  in  the 
day  to  see  the  wedding  procession.  After  dinner 
everyone  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  large  drag  that 
was  waiting  and  off  we  drove  to  the  city.  It  had 
leen  a  splendid  day,  albeit  hot,  but  the  evening 
v/as  cool  and  pleasant,  and  seated  up  on  this 
coach-like  vehicle  the  drive  through  the  suburbs 


was  delightful.  Seated  behind  the  driver  on  the 
front  seat  were  Mastyn  and  I  and  two  brothers, 
the  eldest  of  whom  had  just  come  down  from 
Harrow  for  the  summer  vacation.  This  young 
gentleman  at  first  met  us  with  the  lofty  conde- 
scension that  a  boy  in  his  first  year  at  an  English 
public  school,  gives  to  all  other  boys.  A  Roman, 
meeting  with  plebians,  could  not  look  down  with 
more  lofty  scorn.  Indeed,  we  looked  upon  him 
with  great  respect  as  one  who  was  fag  to  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Harrow  eleven.  His  calm  dignity  did 
not  keep  him  from  having  a  little  fun  at  our 
expense.  He  became  interested  in  our  school  and 
the  dear  children  there.  Did  nurse  give  us  nice 
bread  and  milk  before  putting  us  to  bed?  He 
was  sure  we  liked  puss-in-the-corner  and  would 
arrange  a  game  for  us  next  day.  We  retorted 
that  we  wished  he  could  arrange  that  the  Har- 
row foot-ball'  team  could  come  down  next  season 
and  play  our  fellows.  They  would  know  a  little 
more  about  football  when  the  game  was  over, 
and  they  could  stay  at  the  school  until  they  were 
convalescent.  As  we  drew  near  to  the  heart  of 
London  the  streets  were  more  and  more  gaily 
decorated  with  flags  and  bunting,  and  the  crowds 
of  people  larger  and  noisier.  Along  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the  Man- 
sion House  (where  the  Lord  Mayor  lives)  the 
streets  were  black  with  shouting,  cheering  hu- 
manity. The  buildings  were  all  beautifully  decor- 
ated, the  Royal  procession  having  driven  by  there 
earlier  in  the  day.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  mounted  and  other  policemen,  the 
thoroughfares  were  continually  becoming  block- 
ed with  vehicles  of  every  description.  Cabs. 
"  carriages,  wagonettes  filled  with  people ;  busses 
topheavy  with  them,  tradesmen's  carts,  coster's 
barrows  pulled  by  patient  "mokes,"  as  the  pic- 
turesque denizens  of  the  East  End  call  the  long- 
suffering  donkeys,  and  almost  every  kind  of  road 
conveyance.  Along  Cheapside,  the  Strand,  and 
other  places  that  I  got  to  know  so  well  afterwards 
we  drove.  In  Trafalgar  Square  we  got  into  a 
jam  of  vehicles  and  were  held  by  the  National 
Gallery  for  some  time.  The  wordy  skirmishes 
between  our  young  Harrow  friend  and  the  cos- 
ter's and  drivers  of  other  vehicles  kept  our  driver 
in  a  constant  internal  roar  of  laughter.  Further 
on,  mounted  policemen  trotting  here  and  there 
kept  the  trafiic  in  motion,  and  we  proceeded  at 
a  good  pace  down  St.  James  Street,  Pall  Mall  and 
other  haunts  of  the  beau  monde.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  West  End,  the  fashionable  part  of 
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London,  the  decorations  and  illuminations  be- 
came more  profuse,  and  here  in  the  region  of 
clubs  and  hotels  every  building  presented  a  beau- 
tiful appearance.  Some  of  them  were  hung  from 
top  to  bottom  with  gay  streamers  and  bunting, 
in  the  midst  of  which  hung  masses  of  flowers 
in  which  electric  lights  had  been  concealed,  and 
now,  lighted  up,  gave  the  whole  a  beautiful  effect. 
Broad  ribbons  ran  along  each  side  of  the  road- 
way, supported  by  Venetian  masts,  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  flowers.  Floral  arches  and  others 
hung  with  various  devices  spanned  the  road  at 
intervals.  By  St.  James'  Palace,  where  the  mar- 
riage had  taken  place,  and  further  on,  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  vast  throngs  of  people  were  as- 
sembled, and  the  uproar  was  deafening.  A  cheer 
given  by  the  occupants  of  a  carriage  would  be 
echoed  by  those  on  other  vehicles,  .taken  up  by  the 
crowd  and  swelled  into  a  mighty  roar,  and  renewed 
again  and  again.  Strings  of  colored  lamps  hang- 
ing from  tree  to  tree  and  lighting  up  the  foliage, 
gave  the  scene  a  look  of  Fairyland.  Inside  the 
gates  of  the  palace  the  gleam  of  a  bayonet  could 
be  seen  as  the  sentry  walked  slowly  to  and  fro. 
The  sandwiches  and  flasks  of  sherry  produced 
here  were  hailed  with  delight  by  us  on  the  seat, 
and  gave  us  a  pleasure,  not  aesthetic  perhaps, 
but  very  satisfying.  Gradually  we  drew  away 
from  the  center  of  the  festivities,  and  the  throngs 
became  smaller  and  less  noisy.  Most  of  the  people 
were  going  home,  giving  before  the  groups  finally 
dispersed,  last  cheers  for  the  Duke  and  especi- 
ally for  Princess  May.  The  young  Royal  couple 
had  started  their  married  life  with  every  evidence 
that  the  people  over  whom  they  were  destined, 
perhaps  in  a  short  time  to  rule,  had  for  them  a 
sincere  affection.  Again  we  had  the  long  pleas- 
ant drive,  in  the  cool  night  air,  through  the 
suburbs,  in  the  principal  streets  of  which  desul- 
'  tory  cheering  could  still  be  heard ;  through  long 
[  avenues  of  snug  surburban  villas,  around  dear 
;  old  Clissold  Park  and  up  to  the  Nutt's  large  and 
5  hospitable  house,  and  then  gladly  to  bed.  It  was 
f  an  evening  happily  spent,  and  now  eight  years 
later  I  have  spent  a  quiet  evening  enjoying,  more 
or  less  sadly,  the  memory  of  it.  O  golden  days 
of  youth,  we  value  thee  only  when  thou  art  gone 
forever.  But  this  is  too  Byronic,  and  you  are 
probably  wondering  when  I  am  going  to  stop,  so 
adieu. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

David. 


Dear  Girls — You  ask  me  for  an  account  of  my 
first  acquaintance  with  the  Atlantic?  Well,  who- 
ever has  crossed  the  ocean  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances and  has  not  encountered  our  com- 
mon foe — sea-sickness — will  agree  with  me,  I 
am  sure,  in  thinking  that  there  is  nothing  more  de- 
lightful or  enjoyable.  In  fact,  my  trip  from  Lon- 
don to  New  York,  lasting  nine  days,  and  on  one 
of  the  finest  vessels,  is  one  of  my  most  pleasant 
reminiscences. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  my  journey  down  to  Til- 
bury docks,  and  the  feeling  of  delight  and  awe 
with  which  I  gazed  on  the,  to  my  inexperienced 
eyes,  gigantic  vessel ! 

My  pleasure  and  excitement  increased  as  I  as- 
cended the  gangway  and  found  myself  really 
aboard.  The  day  was  one  of  the  brightest  of  those 
balmy  April  days  on  which  a  spirit  of  joy  pervades 
the  atmosphere,  and  which  is  certainly  contagious. 
^Vhen  we  steamed  out  I  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  dancing  about,  so  delightful  was  the  sensa- 
tion. 

I  was  travelling  alone,  but  so  far  from  feeling 
timid,  I  rather  enjoyed  the  situation.  After  I 
had  parted  from  the  friends  who  had  come  to 
see  me  off,  I  began  to  realize,  for  the  first  time, 
that  I  was  leaving  dear  old  England,  perhaps  for 
ever,  and  gazed  with  tearful  eyes  on  the  fast- 
receding  shore.  And  when  I  could  no  longer 
distinguish  my  friends,  to  whom  I  was  franti- 
cally waving  my  handkerchief,  I  went  on  a  tour 
of  inspection,  and  amused  myself  examining  the 
rooms,  which  were  magnificently  furnished, 
especially  the  dining  saloon,  with  its  frescoed 
paneling.  After  a  while,  the  very  novel  sensation 
of  being  my  own  mistress  disappeared,  and  I  be- 
gan to  long  for  companionship.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  I  became  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  passengers,  especially  one  young  lady,  who 
had  been  travelling  in  Europe,  and  whose  con- 
versation was  most  interesting  and  instructive. 

I  rose  with  the  lark  every  morning,  but  saw 
none,  and  enveloped  in  an  ulster  that  reached  my 
toes,  and  wearing  a  rather  primitive  headgear, 
walked  briskly  up  and  down  the  deck,  getting 
the  full  benefit  of  the  spray  and  ocean  breeze. 
The  captain,  at  whose  table  I  sat,  was  a  typical 
Scotchman,  a  giant  in  form,  with  the  Scotch- 
man's inheritance — fiery  red  hair  and  beard,  and 
remarkably  keen,  bright  blue  eyes.  If  you 
wanted  to  please  him  and  get  into  his  good  graces 
you  would  begin  a  conversation  on  the  merits  of 
Shakespeare,  and   immediately  he  would  be  all 
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excitement  and  enthusiasm,  and  discourse  at 
length  on  his  favorite  topic.  Most  people  do  not 
enjoy  the  motion  of  the  boat — to  me  it  was  de- 
lightful, its  buoyancy  accorded  well  with  my  feel- 
ings of  joyful  expectation. 

How  lovely  it  was  to  recline  in  the  most  com- 
fortable of  chairs  and  watch  the  crested  waves 
rising,  falling  and  breaking  into  foa'hi.  During 
the  whole  voyage  the  weather  was  beautiful,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  very  stormy  days, 
when  we  had  the  "swelling  breeze,  and  the  white 
waves  heaving  high,"  in  whichi  revelled.  Then 
I  indulged  in  a  study  of  the  passengers.  One 
young  girl,  who  certainly  could  not  boast  of  any 
extraordinary  beauty,  to  whom  the  Fates  had 
not  been  over  kind,  was  glancing  around  with  a 
would-be  bewitching  expression,  and  coquettish- 
ly  fluttering  a  fan  when  the  wind  was  almost 
Hfting  us  off  our  feet,  and  obliging  us  to  clutch 
despairingly  at  our  belongings,  to  keep  them 
from  leaving  us  altogether,  the  captain  regarding 
her  the  while  with  an '  expression  suggestive  of 
anything  but  the  tender  passion.  Now,  if  this  as- 
piring damsel  had  been  tactful  enough  to  aptly 
quote  one  or  two  passages  from  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  or  otherwise  give  a  Shakespear- 
ean tone  to  her  conversation,  no  doubt  her  efforts 
would  have  been  attended  with  success.  Another  of 
the  passengers  was  a  source  of  much  amusement 
to  us  all — a  youth  of  about  four  and  twenty,  who 
wore  his  hair  very  long — almost  falling  gracefully 
over  his  shoulders,  and  who  seemed  to  take  un- 
told delight  in  stalking  up  and  down  the  deck, 
with  a  Tam  o'  Shanter  set  jauntily  on  the  crown 
of  hi^  head — we  at  least  gave  him  credit  for  pos- 
sessing a .  sense  of  the  artistic !  He  really  cut  a 
most  ridiculous  figure,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
refrain  from  laughing.  There  was  some  talk  of 
getting  up  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  "Poor 
Sailors'  Association,"  and  this  striking  individual 
took  upon  himself  the  management  of  the  whole 
aff'air,  and  strutted  about  taking  down  the  names 
of  those  who  were  to  sing.  To  do  this  young  man 
justice,  he  had  a  very  fine  voice — and  lost  no 
time  in  making  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
fact.  Indeed,  he  exasperated  one  gentleman  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  dropped  a  few  very  audible 
sarcastic  rerx'icirks,  when  the  feelings  of  the  enter- 
prising personage  in  question  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described. 

My  friend,  the  young  lady  alluded  to,  and  my- 
self used  to  wonder  if  there  was  a  Catholic  priest 
on  board.    We  had  both  noticed  a  tall,  venerable- 


looking'  gentleman,  clean  shaven,  and  altogether 
of  clerical  aspect,  and  concluded  that  this  was 
the  object  of  our  cogitations  and  no  other.  I 
begged  my  friend  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  his 
name.  She  went  off,  and  in  a  few  moments  re- 
turned with  the  information,  "He  is  a  retired 
actor !"  Imagine  our  feelings !  We  ceased  our 
anxious  efforts  to  discover  priests  on  board  the 
"Minnehaha." 

The  proposed  concert  came  off,  and  was  a 
splendid  affair.  All  the  gentlemen  were  good 
singers,  and  their  selections  choice.  Our  friend 
with  the  peculiar  growth  of  hair  and  length  of 
limb,  elicited  great  applause  by  his  rendering  of 
a  sweet  little  Irish  ballad  and  several  other  songs 
in  a  fine  baritone  voice,  much  to  his  own  com- 
placency, no  doubt.  Then  the  venerable  gentle- 
man of  clerical  aspect  brought  down  the — ship — 
with  his  comic  acting,  but  we  were  still  better 
pleased  when  he  gave  that  portion  of  "Hamlet" 
in  which  those  beautiful  words  of  advice  occur, 
and  which  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  our 
gallant  captain,  had  he  not  been  at  the  fog-horn 
on  duty.  Exquisite  sonatas  and  intermezzos, 
played  artistically  by  the  ladies,  and  pretty  duets 
on  different  instruments,  completed  the  pro- 
gramme. At  the  conclusion,  a  Spanish  Anglican 
minister  rose  to  make  a  speech,  in  which  he 
dwelt  upon  the  heroic  life  of  a  sailor,  drawing 
an  affecting  picture  of  the  brave  man.  bidding 
adieu  to  his  gentle  wife  and  little  children,  and 
willingly  facing  the  perils  and  difficulties  of  his 
dangerous  calling  for  their  sakes.  This  touch- 
ing appeal  was  rendered  more  effective  by  the 
soft  Spanish  accent  and  almost  broken  English 
of  the  speaker,  and  had  the  effect  of  loosening 
many  purse  strings. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  voyage,  when  the  mo- 
tion of  the  boat  became  more  pronounced,  it  was 
the  funniest  sight  in  the  world  to  see  the  young- 
sters, wildly  scampering  about  the  deck,  go  head 
over  heels  as  the  vessel  suddenly  lurched.  One 
little  chap  got  up,  and  taking  an  indignant  sur- 
vey of  the  steamer,  said  with  a  most  aggrieved 
air:  "I  wish  she  wouldn't  wobble  so."  The 
"wobbling"  was  certainly  unpleasant.  It  was  not 
quite  satisfactory,  after  you  had  arranged  your 
chair  as  far  back  as  possible,  made  yourself  com- 
fortable, and  begun  an  interesting  book,  fondly 
imagining  that  you  were  safe  from  disturbance, 
to  be  suddenly  thrown  rudely  from  your  chair 
and  neatly  deposited  on  the  deck  floor,  looking 
anything   but    picturesque.      On    such    days    the 
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wind  blew  with  terrific  force,  and  instead  of  sit- 
ting still — if  such  were  possible — and  keeping 
quiet,  some  contrary-minded,  perverse  mortals — 
myself  among  the  number — must  needs  walk 
about,  getting  blown  out  of  recognition ;  but  it 
really  was  most  exhilarating.  Such  fun  trying 
to  turn  the  corner  of  the  deck!  We  would  go 
forward  determined  to  turn  that  corner  or  die 
in  the  attempt,  then  be  caught  up  by  the  blast 
and  almost  hurled  overboard,  struggling  desper- 
ately, till  somebody  came  to  the  rescue  and  polite- 
ly offered  to  steer  us  round.  On  the  lower  deck 
we  frequently  played  shovel  board,  an  exciting 
game,  at  which  I  became  an  expert.  Now  I  be- 
gan to  look  forward  to  my  arrival  in  the  New 
World,  and  wondered  and  tried  to  picture  what 
the  first  glimpse  would  reveai,  till  I  grew  tired. 

At  last  the  day  on  which  we  were  to  land  brok^ 
beautiful  and  bright.  I  hastened  on  deck  and 
looked  eagerly  for  the  first  sight  of  the  Western 
World,  but  as  yet  nothing  was  visible  but  dim 
outlines  enveloped  in  a  soft  haze.  All  the  pas- 
sengers had  donned  their  smartest  apparel  and  as- 
sembled on  deck,  looking  bright,  expectant  and 
as  eager  as  myself.  Two  of  my  dear  little  chums, 
resplendent  in  new  sailor  suits,  with  costly  lace 
collars  and  charming  sailor  hats,  promenaded 
the  deck.  On  catching  sight  of  me,  for  the  first 
time  that  morning,  they  gravely  approached,  evi- 
dently soliciting  admiration — not  candy,  this  time. 
Of  course  I  assumed  an  attitude  expressive 
of  the  most  profound  admiration,  protest- 
ing that  I  had  never  looked  upon  two 
such  beautiful  boys.  Then  they  marched 
solemnly  off,  their  small  heads  sadly  turned,  I 
fear.  As  the  morning  advanced  the  mist  gradu- 
ally cleared  off,  and  then  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
burst  upon  us.  I  really  have  no  words  to  de- 
scribe it.  Across  the  dancing,  sparkling  waters, 
which  had  lost  the  dull  grey  tint  peculiar  to  the 
ocean,  were  sailing  boats  of  every  description,  from 
huge  steamers  like  our  own  down  to  the  frailest 
little  shell,  the  white  sails  of  the  small  fishing 
boats  gleaming  in  the  morning  sunshine,  while 
in  the  distance  lay  the  green  shores  of  America, 
in  some  parts  rising  into  hills  clothed  in  all  the 
beauty  of  their  fresh  spring  verdure,  with  here 
and  there  groups  of  picturesque  buildings  nest- 
ling at  their  feet.  The  loveliness  of  the  scene 
aopealed  to  me  as  I  stood  drinking  in  its  beauty, 
reluctant  to  pass  on.  and  near  our  destination. 
Soon  the  statue  of  Liberty,  for  which  I  had  been 
looking  out.  attracted  my  attention.     As  we  ap- 


proached the  harbor,  intense  excitement  prevail- 
ed— waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs  to  waiting 
friends  below,  etc.  After  what  seemed  to  me  an 
interminable  length  of  time,  the  gangway  was 
put  down,  and  oh !  the  rush  that  followed.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  every  one  was  endeavoring  to 
walk  over  the  other  till  at  last  terra  iirma  was 
reached,  where  I  was  soon  locked  in  the  arms 
of  my  dear  father  and  brother.  The  happiness 
of  the  moment !  Those  who  have  experienced 
the  pain  of  long  separation  from  their  loved  ones., 
and  the  joy  of  reunion,  will  understand  my  feel- 
ings. 

Thus  ended  my  first  trip  across  the  Atlantic, 
which  I  shall  ever  remember  with  a  thrill  of 
pleasure.  Margaret  Fitz-Gerald. 


Dear  Rainbow — Every  visitor  to  Westminster 
Abbey  has,  besides  the  privilege  of  seeing  with 
his  own  eyes  the  imperishable  evidences  of  the 
fame  which  was  thrust  upon,  or  earned  by  the 
foremost  persons  of  modem  times,  the  further 
privilege  of  torturing  all  his  less  fortunate  fellow- 
beings  with  lavish  doses  of  tourists'  twaddle, 
about  what  he  saw^  and  thought  and  felt  in  this 
great  treasury  of  EngHsh  history.  As  this 
right,  (?)  like  many  others,  is  firmly  secured 
by  years  of  flagrant  abuse,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  waive  it.  for  I  had  the  regulation  "thoughts 
and  feelings"  too;  a  creditable  experience  of 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  would  never  suspect 
me,  if  I  did  not  tell  of  it  myself.  On  the  strength 
of  this  my  late  experience  then  I  will  undertake 
to  advise  any  of  the  Rainbow  readers  who  have 
not  yet  visited  Westminster  Abbey  to  cultivate 
the  faculty  for  doing  their  ''thinking  and  feel- 
ing" as  expeditiously  as  possible  before  they  set 
out  for  London  town.  To  stop  and  moralize  be- 
fore each  name  that  startles  the  student  of  his- 
tory and  literature,  as  he  strolls  through  the 
storied  aisles,  is  an  intellectual  luxury  one  must 
pay  for  dearly.  Even  if  time  is  not  money,  it  re- 
quires the  physical  resources  of  a  Hercules  to 
do  it ;  so  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  economize  your 
strength,  your  time,  and  your  emotions  until  you 
come  to  a  spot  which  more  than  all  the  others 
appeals  to  your  particular  sympathies,  and  there 
give  free  vent  to  the  current  of  your  feelings. 
One  of  these,  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  is  sure 
to  be — to  the  sweet  girl  graduate,  at  all  events ; 
for  I  have  never  met  one  yet  who  could  resist 
the  fascination  of  poor  Mary  Stuart's  name,  and 
it  is  here  she  lies  at  rest. 
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Access  to  the  chapel  is  g-ained  from  the  east  end 
of  the  Abbey.  Steps  of  grey  marble  lead  up  to 
the  gates  that  open  into  the  nave.  Attention  is 
directed  by  the  guide  to  the  gates  themselves, 
which  are  of  brass  ingeniously  wrought;  the 
panels  are  filled  with  the  portcullis  and  crown ; 
three  fleur-de-lis ;  falcon  and  feterlock ;  the  union 
of  the  York  and  Lancaster  roses  woven  into  a 
crown ;  the  thistle  and  crown ;  the  initial  R.  H. 
and  a  crown,  and  the  three  lions  of  England. 

A  profitable  study  for  girls  who  are  likely  to 
travel  after  leaving  school  is  all  these  heraldic 
and  feudal  devices,  the  knowledge  of  which  en- 
hances the  pleasure  of  sight-seeing  in  Europe  a 
thousand-fold.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
chapel  is  not  possible,  in  a  short  paper.  The 
stalls  with  their  Gothic  canopies  most  exquisitely 
carved,  the  ceiling,  pavement,  walls,  statues  and 
windows  are  all  equally  worthy  of  notice ;  but 
the  supreme  attraction  is,  of  course,  the  historic 
royal  tombs,  and  conspicuous  among  these  are  the 
monuments  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Eliza- 
beth, her  relentless  kinswoman.  Both  were 
erected  by  James  I,,  who  had  no  scruples  to  let 
his  name  go  down  to  posterity,  sanctioning  such 
tribute  to  his  mother's  bitterest  foe,  as  that  "She 
was  adorned  with  every  excellence  of  mind  and 
person,  and  endowed  with  princely  virtues  be- 
yond her  sex."  The  monuments  are  both  mag- 
nificent structures,  and  represent  the  queens  lying 
at  full  length  in  the  repose  of  a  quiet  sleep. 
It  is  left  to  the  student  of  history  to  judge  from 
the  impressions  the  tragic  story  of  poor  Scotch 
Mary's  life  and.  death  has  made  upon  him,  how 
well  or  ill  these  effigies  in  stone  closed  this  dark 
chapter  of  an  otherwise  brilliant  and  glorious 
reign. 

The  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth,  his 
queen,  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  structure.  It 
is  enclosed  in  a  brass  chantry,  ornamented  with 
statues,  many  of  which  are  broken,  or  have 
mouldered  away.  The  King  and  Queen  in  effigy 
are  lying  in  their  robes  of  state,  side  by  side,  and 
devices  of  every  sort  are  wrought  into  the  stone 
about  them.  Figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  Saints  occupy  the  compartments  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  base  of  the  tomb,  but,  as 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  some  of  them  are 
scarcely,  and  others  not  at  all,  recognizable.  The 
chapel  is  full  of  other  tombs,  about  which  much 
might  be  said,  for  even  where  there  is  nothing 
but  the  prestige  of  birth  to  attract  attention  to 
the  remains,   the  monuments  themselves   dating 


from  the  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century,  appeal  to 
one,  but  it  is  impossible  to  notice  all,  if  you  would 
give  special  consideration  to  a  few.  That  is  the 
sacrifice  to  be  made  in  every  corner  of  the  Abbey. 
As  an  instance  of  how  powerful  an  influence  the 
pathetic  wields  in  all  ages  over  the  hearts  of 
wearied  tourists,  I  must  not  close  without  making' 
mention  of  a  little  tomb  at  the  end  of  the  aisle 
in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  is  buried.  It  repre- 
sents a  child  in  a  cradle,  and  is  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Sophia,  the  fourth  daughter  of  James 
I.,  who  lived  but  three  days.  Beside  it  is  the 
figure  of  another  child,  representing  his  daughter 
Mary,  who  died  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  against 
the  end  wall  under  an  altar  raised  by  Charles 
II.,  are  "the  relics  of  Edward  V.  and  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  who  being  confined  in  the  Tower, 
and  there  stifled  with  pillows,  were  privately  and 
warily  buried  by  order  of  their  perfidious  Uncle 
Richard,  the  usurper.  Their  bones,  long  inquired 
after  and  wished  for,  after  laying  191  years  in 
the  rubbish  of  the  stairs,  were  on  the  17th  day 
of  July,  1674,  by  undoubted  proofs  dis- 
covered  Charles    II.,    pitying    their 

unhappy  fate,  ordered  these  unfortunate  princes 
to  be  laid  among  the  relics  of  their  predeces- 
sors, in  the  year  1678."  .  .  .  .  That  is  a 
long  time  ago  surely,  and  the  world  has  had 
reason  to  forget  the  little  princes  in  the  hurry 
and  skurry  of  the  busy  ages  since,  but  I  saw 
modern  tourists  read  the  inscription  above  quoted, 
in  September,  1893,  and  bend  over  the  neighbor- 
ing "little  rudely  sculptured  bed  with  shadowing^ 
folds  of  marble  lace  and  quilt  of  marble  primly 
spread  and  folded  round  a  baby's  face"  where 
the  royal  babies  of  the  Stuart's  lie,  with  some- 
thing very  like  tears.  And  I  am  a  good  judge 
of  these,  an'd  not  easy  to  deceive  in  their  wistful, 
pensive  eyes.  "So  hearts  are  hearts  the  weary- 
world  all  over." 

K.  M.  B. 


Dear  Sister  F. — My  congratulations  on  the  last 
issue  of  the  Rainbow.  I  think  its  readers  who 
have  had  the  v-ery  great  privilege  of  being  former 
editors  or  pupils  of  Loretta  feel  the  same  en- 
thusiasm that  I  do  when  I  receive  a  copy  of  the 
school  magazine.  As  it  would  require  too  much 
of  your  time  and  mine  to  speak  of  the  various 
articles  within  its  pages  furthermore  than  to  say 
I  enjoyed  them  all,  I  will  mention  what  interested 
me  most  and  ask  a  few  questions.  In  the  picture 
of  the  girls,  although  so  minature,  I  recognize 
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the  "Old  Girls"  by  their  individuality  of  pose, 
also  Sr.  T.  Am  I  not  safe  in  saying  that  the  per- 
son with  her  back  graciously  turned  to  the  camera 
is  Sr.  I  ?     Who  is  the  other  ? 

I  think  you  must  have  had  an  enjoyable  time 
entertaining  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  and 
suite.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  there  to  share  in  the 
pleasure.  I  find  Detroit  a  delightful  place,  as 
it  affords  great  educational  advantages,  though 
not  so  many  as  I  should  like,  but  I  suppose  one 
place  can  not  have  everything  in  this  world. 

Last  night  I  attended  the  first  of  a  series  of 
lectures  arranged  by  the  Detroit  Federation  of 
Clubs.  They  are  delivered  at  the  Central  High 
School.  The  first  was  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Turner,  chaplain  of  Hampton  Institute  and  as- 
sistant chaplain  at  Tuskegee.  An  Indian  from 
Arizona  and  graduate  of  Hampton  also  spoke 
upon  Indian  life  as  he  knew  it.  before  and  after 
receiving  a  Christian  education. 

I  speak  of  this  in  particular,  because  I  think 
you  are  interested  in  such  matters.  Here  is  a 
pretty  little  story : 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  small  negro  boy, 
living  in  the  far  west,  thought  he  would  like  an 
education.  He  heard  of  Hampton  and  decided 
to  go.  He  had  no  money,  so  he  walked,  and  after 
many  hardships  worked  his  way  to  Hampton, 
where  he  asked  if  he  could  get  an  education  for 
fifty  cents.  General  Armstrong  looked  long  into 
those  earnest  eyes  and  said :  "Yes,  my  boy,  you 
can  get  an  education  for  fifty  cents."  That  boy 
is  now — Booker  T.  Washington. 

It  is  wonderful  what  that  place  has  done  for 
the  negro  and  Indian.  I  have  been  all  over  the 
Institution  and  that  section  of  the  country,  so 
the  subject  was  a  familiar  one,  especially  did  it 
refresh  my  memory  as  he  used  the  stereopticon. 
Of  course,  every  one  within  the  convent  walls 
is  busy — I  may  say  the  same  of  myself.  Give 
my  love  to  the  girls  and  best  wishes  for  great 
success  for  their  year's  work,  especially  the  class 
of  1902.  I  feel  very  deeply  my  inability  to  be 
with  them. 

Desiring  to  hear  from  you  very  soon,  with 
kindest  remembrance  to  one  and  all,  lovingly, 

Sarah. 


Carissima  Adelita — At  last  we  have  ^accom- 
plished our  journey,  and  are  actually  here  at 
Orotava  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Peak  of  Tene- 
riffe.  Twice  we  attempted  to  leave  Madeira  and 
failed.     The  first  time,  as  vou  know,  I  was  ill. 


and  the  second  time  there  was  such  a  frightful 
storm  the  day  we  were  to  sail  that  it  was  im- 
possible, perfectly  impossible,  to  get  on  board  the 
steamer.  However,  last  week  we  were  more  suc- 
cessful, and  on  Wednesday  we  bade  adieu  to 
dear,  lively  Madeira  and  our  many  kind  friends 
there  and  steamed  away  southward  on  the  "Akas- 
sa,"  an  African  coasting  steamer.  Oh,  that 
wretched  "Akassa!"  Such  a  tub,  only  950  tons, 
so  old  and  dirty  and  smelly  and  so  crowded. 
Thev  put  us  three  in  one  tiny  cabin,  but  we  could 
not  exist  there,  and  spent  the  two  nights  in  the 
wee  saloon  with  the  stewardess.  Fortunately, 
the  voyage  was  a  calm  one,  and  neither  mamma 
nor  I  was  seasick,  though  Mrs.  Xoyes  succumbed. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  a  light  at  night,  and 
there  wasn't  a  bell  on  board  to  summon  any  one. 
I  have  never  had  such  an  uncomfortable  voyage 
in  my  life,  and  thankful,  indeed,  were  we  to  reach 
Santa  Cruz  at  sunrise  Friday.  We  had  a  fright- 
ful time  in  landing.  There  was  a  tremend- 
ous siwell,  and  it  took  time  and  courage  to  tumble 
into  the  little  boats.  The  "Akassa"  anchored  a 
mile  from  shore,  and  as  the  rain  was  pouring 
in  torrents,  you  can  imagine  how  drenched  we 
got.  Then  we  had  quite  a  little  walk  to  Cama- 
cho's  Hotel,  where  we  were  to  breakfast,  and  on 
reaching  there,  such  draggled-looking  creatures, 
we  were  welcomed  by  our  Russian  friend,  of 
whom  I  told  you  at  Loretto.  I  never  had  such  a 
surprise  in  my  life!  He  is  with  us  now  at  Oro- 
tava, and  as  he  is  familiar  with  the  Canaries, 
he  is  a  great  help.  Isn't  the  world  very  small! 
The  drive  of  twenty-six  miles  from  Santa  Cruz 
here  was  intensely  interesting  in  spite  of  various 
showers  on  the  way.  We  drove  in  a  nice  landau, 
our  luggage  following  in  a  mule  cart.  We  lunch- 
ed at  La  Laguna,  such  a  quaint,  sombre  little 
Spanish  city !  The  scenery  reminded  us  much  of 
Africa,  the  moimtains  being  so  rugged  and  so 
little  vegetation  to  be  seen,  though  the  palm  trees 
here  are  superb.  ^Madeira  and  Teneriflfe  are  so 
totally  dififerent  that  they  can  not  be  compared. 
Each  is  very  beautiful  in  its  own  way.  Tener- 
iflfe is,  of  course,  very  volcanic,  and  lava  is  every- 
where, the  roads  even  being  made  of  it.  As  we 
neared  Orotava,  the  peak,  "El  Teyde,"  came  in 
sight,  all  snow-covered  for  some  way  down  the 
summit,  for  it  is  over  12,000  feet  high,  you  know. 
It  is  most  beautiful  and  imposing,  and  we  have 
a  fine  view  of  it  from  our  rooms.  This  hotel  is 
a  huge  aflfair  and  well  filled.  It  is  situated  on  a 
hill  back  of  the  little  town  of  Puerto  Orotava. 
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We  were  astonished  to  find  electric  lights  in  our 
rooms  here.  Think  of  such  luxuries  in  the  Can- 
ary Islands !  In  spite  of  the  electric  light,  how- 
ever, we  feel  as  if  we  were  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth  in  this  place.  The  peasants  wear  such 
picturesque  costumes  here,  and  the  towns  and 
hamlets  are  so  thoroughly  Spanish.  We  are 
simply  charmed  with  our  winter  trip. 

Yesterday  we  received  our  letters,  and  I  found 
yours  awaiting  me,  also  the  papers.  Many  thanks 
for  the  papers.  They  are,  indeed,  welcome  and 
appreciated  cara  mia,  Addie.  I  have  no  time  at 
all  to  myself  these  days.  There  is  so  much  to 
see  and  do  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  get  any  letter- 
writing  done.  Tell  Sister  F.  that  if,  later  on, 
-when  I  reach  Europe,  I  am  equal  to  the  task,  and 
she  still  wishes  it  I  will  try  and  send  her  another 
little  missive  about  Madeira  and  the  Canaries. 
Until  we  reach  "cher  Paris,"  in  April,  I  am  afraid 
the  rush  will  continue,  as  Spain  is  full  of  strange 
sights.  Addie,  how  often  I  have  wished  you 
were  with  us,  enjoying  these  fascinating  islands. 
Now  I  must  end  this  lengthy  scrawl.  Mamma 
sends  much  love.  Do  write  often.  As  ever, 
Addie  dear,  lovingly  yours,  K. 

English  Grand  Hotel,  Orotava,  Teneriffe. 


Scbool  Cbronicle. 

November  7th — W^hence  this  glorious  shower 
-of  clustering  carnations,  softly  whispering  loving 
birthday  greetings  to  our  dear  Gertrude  ?  Truly, 
vou  guarded  well,  your  secret,  sweet  maiden,  but 
Prudence,  May,  and  Theresa  fathomed  the  depths 
that  brought  it  to  the  surface,  and  then  con- 
cocted plans  to  give  you  a  bright  surprise. 

A  little  impromptu  luncheon — the  exact  hour 
not  known — was  the  result  of  "Henny's"  prudent 
forethought — the  scant  fragments  of  the  various 
delicacies,  among  which  chocolate  cake  was  con- 
spicuous, vouch  for  its  enjoyment.  We  trust  that 
our  "sweet  girl  graduate"  may  enjoy  many  more 
anniversaries,  fraught  with  such  true,  unalloyed 
happiness. 

November  loth — The  honor  of  entertaining  the 
distinguished  Prelate,  Right  Rev.  Joseph  J. 
Koppes,  Bishop  of  Luxembourg,  accompanied  by 
Rev.  Frederick  Hillig,  S.  J.,  Canisius  College, 
Bufifalo,  N.  Y.  The  pretty  pictures  of  our  Lady 
of  Luxembourg,  so  graciously  presented,  are  a 
treasured  souvenir  of  His  Lordship's  visit. 

November  22d — Feast  of  St.  Cecilia — the  di- 
vinely-gifted— whose  heroic  faith  sings  its  own 


undying  song  through  centuries — appropriately 
celebrated.  A  delightful  stroll  in  the  afternoon 
to  our  favorite  haunt  filled  us  with  new  vigor — at 
least  if  we  may  judge  from  the  bursts  of  sweet 
music  the  following  days — or  was  it  the  dear 
saint  that  inspired  our  lays?  At  all  events,  our 
young  musicians  charmed  us  with  exceptionally 
delightful  melodies.  Let  us  hope  for  a  prolonged 
period  of  their  vigor. 

November  25th — St.  Catharine's  Day — ^this 
time  a  shadow  fell  athwart  its  sunshine  as  we  re- 
called the  gentle  presence  missing  from  our  band 
— but  nearer  God,  awaiting  the  grand  reunion. 

A  trolley  ride  was  substituted  for  an  entertain- 
ment— how  we  enjoyed  speeding  along  historic 
sites,  sometimes  on  the  very  edge  of  the  turbulent 
waters,  and  how  eagerly  we  drank  in  the  beauties 
by  which  we  were  surrounded !  All  too  soon  old 
Time  cried  halt,  and  reluctantly  we  obeyed  his 
mandate,  but  visions  of  a  feast  banished  all  re- 
grets. Ere  many  hours  had  elapsed  we  were 
seated  at  a  table,  artistically  decorated  in  Club 
colors,  brilliant  Chrysanthemums  enlivening  the 
eflFect, — a  merry  party  talking  the  hours  away. 
The  originality  and  wit  of  the  toasts  might  well 
be  the  envy  of  our  post-prandial  orator — who 
that  has  heard  them  can  ever  forget !  Dear 
"Peggy's"  sweet  message  and  sweeter  bonbons — 
a  charmingly  delicate  attention  on  her  part — from 
the  Royal  City,  were  a  delicious  surprise.  Would 
that  she  could  have  been  with  us ! 

But  the  supper  was  only  the  prelude  to  the  most 
perfectly  delightful  evening  imaginable. 

November  28th — Thanksgiving  Day.  Our 
wildest  anticipations  could  never  surpass  its  reali- 
ties !  One  round  of  pleasure  from  daylight  to 
darkness !  Boxes  arrive  in  regular  companies, 
and  are  welcomed  as  only  boxes  are.  Ah,  me! 
how  speedily  they  disappear! 

Yesterday  the  study  hall  ceased  to  look  forbid- 
ding or  disagreeable — was  it  not  the  scene  of  our 
ga5eties — an  uncommonly  spacious  "chambre  de 
bal !"  Delphine  enchanted  every  one  with  her 
thrilling  mandolin  solos,  and,  even  when  accom- 
panied, the  sweet  tones  of  her  instrument  could  be 
heard  mingling  with  the  deep,  vibrating  notes  of 
the  piano.  The  nectar  of  the  gods  will  surely  be 
yours,  "Micky,"  if  you  continue  to  advance  with 
such  rnarvellous  strides  on  the  road.  Christina 
and  Maud  lent  their  sweet  voices  as  an  additional 
charm — sacrifices  were  made — yes,  on  Thanks- 
giving Day — in  the  anxiety  to  join  the  fortunate 
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majority.  But  the  ever-welcome  sound  of  the 
dinner  bell  was  greeted  with  simultaneous  ap- 
plause— unfortunately  for  the  turkeys — and  then 
— imagination  will  supply  the  rest. 

The  afternoon  found  us  maturing  and  carrying 
out  our  wonderfully  original  plans — two  maidens 
succeeded  beyond  hope  of  pardon  from  their  un- 
suspecting victims.  At  twilight  a  few  visiting 
nuns  entered  the  hall.  The  young  ladies  rose  and 
greeted  them  in  a  most  dignified  manner.  A  sup- 
pressed giggle  from  "the  angelic  visitors"  awared 
us  of  the  woful  truth  that  our  sweet  smiles  and 
pretty  bows  had  been  given  to  Edyth  and  Eileen, 
who  were  now  enjoying  a  hearty  laugh  at  our 
expense,  and  which  became  contagious  when  one 
of  our  "sweet  girl  graduates"  was  introduced — 
for  Berenice  was  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  amus- 
ing episode  and  consequently  fell  into  the  snare. 
On  the  whole,  a  merrier  Thanksgiving  Day  was 
never  spent  at  Loretto. 

November  29th — Miss  Loretto  Barrett.  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.,  pays  a  visit  to  her  Alma  Mater.  Her 
sweet,  familiar  face  is  always  a  pleasant  addition 
to  our  numbers,  and  though  few  of  her  former 
companions  are  here  to  extend  greetings,  we  feel 
confident  that  the  welcome  of  teachers  and  friends 
will  indemnify  her  for  their  absence. 

November  30th — Dame  Rumor  speaks  of  a 
new  Club,  organized  of  late,  but  whose  members 
are  cautiously  silent  as  regards  name  and  pur- 
pose. The  initiation  must  be  particularly  trying, 
judging  from  the  manner  in  which  one  of  the 
members  elbowed  her  way  through — not  space — 
but  transparency.  I  understand  the  meetings  are 
lield  at — but  no  gentle  hint  has  been  dropped  as 
to  their  whereabouts.  Should  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  fathom  the  secret  before  our  next  issue, 
I  will  readily  gratify  the  curiosity  of  my  readers. 

December  8th — The  greatest  of  our  Lady's 
Festivals — hallowed  rejoicings — and  the  touch- 
ing and  impressive  ceremony  of  First  Com- 
munion. Leonore  Bampfield,  Rosina  Merle, 
Edna  Maloney,  Kathryne  Kyle  and  dear  Car.-»line 
Babcock — over  whose  soul  the  waters  of  Baptism 
flowed  at  the  close  of  our  annual  Retreat — with 
their  respective  candle-bearers,  Lillian  McChes- 
ney,  Cecilia  Merle,  Agnes  Buddies.  Florence  Can- 
non, and  A'eronica  Altenburg.  were  the  privileged 
ones.  How  we  envied  their  radiant  happiness! 
No  wonder  tears  of  joy  filled  so  many  eyes  and 
emotions  well-nigh  uncontrollable  stirred  the 
hearts  of  those  present,  as  the  white-robed  little 


forms  approached  the  altar  steps,  and  we  voiced 
the  sentiments  of  their  souls  in  sweetest  strains. 
The  happy  parents  of  the  happy  dear  ones,  spe- 
cially invited  for  the  ceremony,  knelt  imrnediately 
behind  them,  and,  no  doubt,  appreciated  the  privi- 
lege of  being  so  near  their  children  on  this,  the 
happiest  day  of  their  lives.  Very  Rev.  Pius  R. 
Mayer,  O.  C.  C,  ex-Provincial  of  the  Carmelites 
in  America,  officiated,  and  preached  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  sermon. 

December  loth — Loretto  Day — a  memorable 
day  for  us — and  a  happy  one,  we  trust,  for  our 
loved  Mother  Loretto,  whose  Feast  it  is. 

Very  Rev.  Anastasius  Kreidt,  O.  C.  C,  Provin- 
cial of  the  Carmelites  in  America,  had  recently 
celebrated  his  Jubilee  to  the  Priesthood,  in  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  his  birthplace,  which  is  still  the  resi- 
dence of  his  venerable  mother.  His  return  to  the 
Hospice  was  coincidental  with  our  annual  cele- 
bration of  Loretto  Day,  and  we  embraced  the  oc- 
casion to  give  expression  of  our  religious  felici- 
tations on  the  event. 

Preceding  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  at 
which  the  venerable  Jubilarian  officiated,  the  5th 
verse  of  the  109th  Psalm — "J^ravit  Dominus,  et 
non  poenitebit  eum.  Tu  es  sacerdos  in  aeternum" 
— taken  from  Aldega — was  rendered  as  a  Pro- 
cessional, followed  immediately  by  the  supplica- 
tory strains  of  the  Kyrie  eleison.  from  Gounod's 
Convent  Mass  in  C.  The  Gloria,  Offertory,  Sanc- 
tus,  and  Agnus  Dei  from  the  same  source.  The 
Credo  by  Stollwerk.  Rev.  O.  Wiedmann,  O.  C. 
C,  was  deacon  of  the  mass ;  Rev.  J.  Werner,  O. 
C.  C,  was  sub-deacon. 

The  Very  Reverend  Jubilarian  preached  a  ser- 
mon in  his  usual  glowing,  ardent  style,  on  Car- 
mel's  Queen,  of  whom  he  is  such  a  chivalrous  and 
devoted  son  and  client.  We  listened  with  rapt 
attention  to  the  perfect  development  of  his  text : 
and  his  description  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto, 
as  seen  by  him  in  his  travels,  was  vivid  and  in- 
structive. 

After  Mass,  the  exultant  notes  of  "Jubilantes  in 
aeternum" — solo  by  Miss  Hefferan,  chorus  con- 
gregational— resounded,  followed  by  the  solemn 
tones  of  the  Te  Deum. 

The  afternoon  of  our  grand  conge  was  pleas- 
antly spent  in  listening  to  the  entertaining  con- 
versation of  the  Verj'  Rev.  Provincial,  who,  with 
fatherly  condescension,  honored  us  with  his  pres- 
ence ;  and,  as  the  twilight  shadows  fell,  proceeded 
to  the  chapel  and  gave  us  Benediction  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament.  Bride  McHale. 
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personals. 


Bells  across  the  snow. 
Vocal  Stars. 
Go  on,  Margaret. 
You  don't  get  coaxed  here. 
A  new  calamity  in  the  Camp — a  nocturnal  ma- 
rauder— Gertrude  is  the  attraction. 
Rapid  transit. 

A  peg  for  the  new  Mackintosh,  please. 
"I  didn't  need  to  ask  him  my  location.    I  know 
it  all  right." 

'    Six-thirty  a.  m. — a  rat — a  shoe — and  a  tardy 
maiden.     "Come  without  it,  Maud." 

"Oh,  but  look  at  all  the  meteoric  specimens  in 
Yale !" 

The  sunshine  of  Quality  Row — Nellie. 
"It  took  me  an  awful  long  time  to  get  with  the 
Angels." 

"What  piece  are  you  learning  now?"  "An  old 
sweetheart  of  mine."  "He  can't  be  so  old  if  he's 
yours." 

Hush — Estelle. 

Ask  Beatrice  about  shoe  fanciers — Epicureans 
— and — 

Sie  tunktc  ihr  Schiidbelchen  in  den  IVein — She 
dipped  her  little  bill  in  the  wine — Oh,  Juliette ! 

Don  Ouixota  has  a  heart  and  takes  excellent 
care  of  it. 

Depth  is  what  you  want. 

Poor  Merwyn — "Why  did  you  not  go  to  the 
rescue,  Gert  ?"  ''To  be  frank,  I  thought  it  would 
be  out  of  place." 

N.    B.   all   ye   sticklers   for   etiquette.   Prendre 
Conge  means  to  take  a  holiday. 
Are  you  not  becoming  faint? 
Mary  smiles  once  more ! 
Friday  afternoon — eight  invalids. 
Gertrude,  take  care  of  the  nut  cracker. 
Helen  is  still  alive — so  she  tells  us,  although 
the  afternoon  has  been  hard  on  invalids. 

"I  can't  play  any  more  of  it.  I  just  picked  that 
much  up  by  ear."  "Well,  pick  up  the  rest  of  it 
with  the  other  ear." 

Such  a  picture !  They  must  have  been  trying 
to  make  characteroons  of  the  nuns. 

Two  explosions — beg  pardon — one — and  a 
probability  of  another.     Thanks,  Margaret. 


Our  Club  curiosity — Mary — wears  eyes  in  the 
back  of  her  head. 

"The  world  is  coming  to  an  end.  It  must  be 
true.     A  professor  said  so." 

"How  do  you  spell  Andreiv  Saxon f"  "An- 
drew Jackson  ?"  "No,  I  mean  the  Andreiv  Saxon 
language." 

"Whom  do  you  like  best,  Cecilia?"  "Me.'^ 
"Who  next?"    "Me." 

Have  you  heard  of  the  honor  conferred  on 
Sousa  by  the  King,  through  the  Prince  of 
Wales?"  "Our  Prince  of  Whales?"  interposed 
one  of  Uncle  Sam's  daughters. 

Gertrude  III.  is  not  complimentary  to  the 
Falls — Les  chutes  de  Niagara — the  wild  cats  of 
Niagara ! 

"If  this  letter  is  too  much  for  you,  I  will  send 
you  an  anecdote  (antidote). 

"What  is  algebra,  Allie?"  "That  branch  of 
mathematics  that  treats  of  different  languages.'^ 

A  guid  New  Year  to  ane  an'  a' 

An'  mony  may  ye  see. 


Really  good  manners  might  be  more  general  if 
writers  on  "How  to  Behave"  would  direct  their 
readers  to  cultivate  "kindness  of  heart."  We  all 
account  ourselves  sensitive,  but  how  many  are  as 
sensitive  for  others  as  for  themselves?  In  that 
lies  the  secret  of  good  breeding.  To  show  appre- 
ciation of  an  intended  kindness,  or  pleasure  in 
what  is  meant  to  give  pleasure,  to  please  and  to  be 
pleased,  and,  above  all,  to  look  only  for  what  is 
best  in  things  and  people,  is  an  easy  task,  and  soon 
becomes  a  habit.  This  is  good  manners,  and 
springs  from  the  heart,  while  mannerisms  are 
from  the  head. 


The  surest,  as  the  shortest  way  to  make  your- 
self beloved  and  honored,  is  to  be,  indeed,  the 
very  one  you  wish  to  appear.  Set  yourself,  there- 
fore, diligently  to  the  attaining  of  every  virtue, 
and  you  will  find  on  experience  that  there  is  no 
one  of  them  whatsoever  but  will  flourish  and  gain 
strength  when  properly  exercised. 

Oblivion  is  the  dark  page  whereon  memory 
writes  her  light-beam  characters,  and  makes  them 
legible ;  were  it  all  light,  nothing  could  be  read 
there,  any  more  than  if  it  were  all  darkness. 
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No.  2. 


TLlyc  Oitt  of  Baster. 


All  night  my  heart's  lone  sepulchre  I  watched. 
Where  lay  dead  treasures  of  my  early  years  ; 

Xor  taught  my  lips  to  say,  "Thy  will  be  done," 
Xor  dreamed  of  joy  to  tread  the  wake  of  tears. 

From  out  the  reverent  silent  heart  of  morn 
Broke  forth  the  day  in  radiant  splendor  clear. 

And  through  the  golden  spaces  came  a  voice — 
He  is  risen  !    lo !    He  is  not  here. 

Then  filled  with  strange  new  joy  I  turned  once 
more 

And    from    my    sad   heart's    portal    rolled    the 
stone : 

When  lo !  the  joys  I  buried  were  not  there. 

But  Memory's  Angel  tended  there  alone. 

"And  is  there  nothing,"  cried  I,  marvelling  much, 
'*To  tell  of  all  I  buried  here  before?" 

The  smiling  angel,  pointing  upward,  said, 
"They  will  wait  thy  coming  on  another  shore." 

Then  stealing  sunbeams  chased  each  shadow  dim. 
And  fled  afar  alt  sorrow,  care  and  strife ; 

While  entered  Peace,  the  perfect  gift  of  Him 
Who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 

Mary  A.  O'Xeill. 
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if  atber  IRpan,  poet  an&  priest. 

♦IT  F  ONLY  youth  could  understand  its  advan- 
II  tages  and  avail  itself  of  them,  profitting 
thereby,  how  different  we  all  should  be.  But  our 
indifference  to  the  golden  opportunities  that  beck- 
on so  many  of  us,  is  equalled  by  nothing  so  much 
as  our  reckless  disregard  for  time.  Weeks, 
months  and  years  mean  nothing  to  us  then ;  there 
seems  to  be  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  them  piled 
up  in  the  future,  and  we  are  unable  to  see  beyond. 
Our  youthful  ideas  of  time  are  somewhat  like 
Gretc'hen's  definition  of  infinity—what  you  can  see 
but  can't  see  over.  But  one  day  we  wake  up  and 
shiver, — the  coldness  of  actuality  confronts  us — 
youth  has  flown  and  no  power  of  necromancy  can 
bring  it  and  its  brilliant  opportunities  back  again. 
Happy  days!  strung  like  beautiful  islands 
along  the  river  of  the  centuries,  but  alas,  the  river 
never  flows  backward,  the  centuries  are  never  re- 
versed, and  all  we  have  left  of  the  pleasures  of 
vouth  are  memories,  which,  be  they  ever  so  dear, 
grow  blurred  and  indistinct  as  the  years  go  by ! 

Perhaps  it  is  because  the  heart  of  youth  is  so 
impressionable  that  too  many  pictures  are 
stamped  thereon  for  all  to  be  vivid  and  clear  ;  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  one  distinct  feature  of  mv 
schooldays  is  that  portion  of  the  time  when 
Father  Ryan,  the  poet  priest  of  the  South,  spent 
some  months  as  the  guest  of  the  convent  chaplain. 
Father  Lambelin,  at  Paris.  Kentucky. 

As  might  be  surmised,  the  advent  of  a  "real 
poet,"  in  our  midst,  caused  no  small  ripples  upon 
the  oth.erwise  smooth  surface  of  school  life.  And 
never  shall  I  forget  the  shock  of  disappointment 
we  experienced  on  meeting  Father  Ryan, — he  re- 
sembled so  little  our  preconceived  idea  of  a  poet. 
He  was  short  and  fat — two  very  unpoetical  at- 
tributes. His  dress  was  careless,  his  long  gray 
locks  were  tangled  above  a  massive  forehead,  his 
face  homely — and  were  it  not  for  his  wonderfully 
expressive  eyes,  I  should  say, — with  no  indication 
that  he  possessed  the  divine  gift  of  touching  the 
deepest  depths  of  the  human  heart.  I  have  heard 
him  spoken  of  as  having  "dark,  flashing  eyes," 
while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  eyes  were  not  dark 
at  all,  but  were  of  that  peculiar  greenish-blue 
with  yellow  iris,  often  mentioned  as  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  genius. 

But  how  much  we  all  loved  him  in  less  than  a 
week's  time,  and  how  truly  lovable  he  was!  I 
never  expect  anyone  above  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line  to  thoroughly  understand  him;  I  think  in 
fact  that  we  Southerners  feel  a  jealous  sort  of 


proprietorship  in  him.  The  world  may  have  his 
poems,  but  Father  Ryan  was  ours ;  and  despite 
the  beautiful  sentiments  of  "Reunited,"  that  ex- 
quisite poem  did  not  portray  the  personal  feelings 
of  the  writer,  but  rather  voiced  his  appreciation  of 
a  noble  act,  for,  to  the  end,  he  remained  an  "un- 
reconstructed rebel,"  nor  can  it  be  wondered  at. 
He  lived  at  a  critical  time  when  the  heartstrings 
of  his  Southland  were  bleeding  and  torn  and  her 
homes  were  made  desolate. 

Father  Ryan  was  no  "idle  singer  of  an  empty 
day,"  but  on  the  contrary  his  poems  have  had 
much  to  do  with  calming  the  turbulent  tide  of 
passionate  repudiation  in  haughty  southern 
hearts,  and  their  sway  has  been  strong  in  influ- 
encing the  moral  taste  of  the  generation.  I  have 
found  his  poems  in  the  most  unexpected  places, 
just  as  I  have  met  people — the  last  ones  I  should 
have  suspected  of  it — who  loved  him  above  every 
writer  of  the  age.  I  recall  a  certain  dinner  party 
given  by  a  bright,  well-informed  society  woman 

of  D .    1  was  the  only  Catholic  present  and 

our  hostess  asked  the  young  Baptist  minister  to 
take  me  in  to  dinner.  While  groping  hopelessly 
in  my  mind  for  some  subject  that  i  could  talk 
about  that  would  interest  my  for-the-time  com- 
panion, our  hostess  leaned  forward  and  said : 
"You  two  will  find  much  to  talk  about,  for  you 
were  the  literary  protegee,  and  Mr.  L.  is  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Father  Ryan."  The  minister  and  I 
looked  wonderingly  at  each  other  and  then  he 
held  out  his  hand.  The  cold  barrier  of  conven- 
tionalism was  swept  away  and  I  learned  with 
pleasure  that  a  Baptist  minister  nightly  read  and 
pondered  over  the  chastely  beautiful  poems  thai 
I  trust  have  ere  now  led  him  like  the  "Kindly 
Light"  to  "One  Heart,  one  Face,  and  the  Name." 
where  he  may — 

"List  to  the  voice  of  the  Heavens, 
'One  Eternal  alone  reigns  above.' 
Is  it  true  ?  and  all  else  are  but  idols. 
So  the  heart  can  have  only  one  Love? 

"Only  one,  all  the  rest  are  but  idols, 

That  fall  from  their  shrines  soon  or  late, 
When  the  Love  that  is  Lord  of  the  temple, 
Comes  with  sceptre  and  crown  to  the  gate." 

Not  long  after  my  meeting  with  the  Baptist 
minister  I  was  in  Chicago  and  stood  on  the  street 
corner  waiting  for  a  car.  Mercury  was  having 
fun  with  us  by  persisting  in  staying  29  degrees 
below  zero.    Near  to  me  stood  a  woman,  restless- 
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ly  tapping  her  feet  on  the  pavement — an  alto- 
gether futile  method  of  warming  them.  I  knew 
her  face — had  often  watched  her  in  a  flat  op- 
posite ours,  and  while  secretly  admiring  her 
gentle,  refined  appearance  and  the  chic  set  of  her 
tailored  gowns  1  yet  set  my  lips  in  the  firm  re- 
pel lant  lines  of  the  Roman,  for,  was  I  not  among 
the  Romans  ?  To  be  sure.  She — being  as  I  sup 
posed,  a  Roman — studied  the  architectural  finish 
of  the  second  story  windows  across  the  street, 
and  I  immediately  became  interested  in  the  sort 
of  roofing  used  thereabouts.  When  at  last  the 
car  came  along  we  stepped  aboard  and  a  sudden 
jarring  movement  threw  us  into  each  others' 
arms.  This  was  too  much  even  for  Romans — we 
apologized,  then  we  ejaculated,  and  that  instant 
the  ice  melted  and  the  mercury  went  up.  By  their 
language  ye  shall  know  them !  Ah,  happy  slur- 
ring of  the  r's  that  is  the  open  sesame  to  friend- 
ship among  all  born  near  the  canebrakes  or  the 
cotton  fields.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  she  was 
talking  of  Father  Ryan  and  told  me  that  although 
not  of  his  faith  she  had  gone  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day in  Mobile  to  hear  him  preach,  always  getting 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  pulpit.  One  day  while 
preaching,  his  handkerchief  fell  upon  her  hat." 
The  acolyte  at  once  came  down  the  steps  for  it 
but  she  refused  to  give  it  up,  saying:  'T  felt 
then,  as  1  shall  always  feel,  that  it  was  a  blessing, 
a  benediction  come  upon  me,  and  while  I  sent 
Father  Ryan  half  a  dozen  of  the  finest  handker- 
chiefs I  could  find  next  day,  I  still  have  the  one 
that  fell  from  his  hand  and  rested  a  moment  on 
my  head." 

The  prejudice  that  is  sometimes  felt,  even  by 
otherwise  enlightened  people,  never  extended  to 
Father  Ryan,  but  wherever  he  went  Protestants 
vied  with  Catholics  in  honoring  him.  In  truth 
many  of  his  warmest  friends  were  outside  the 
faith.  I  recall  a  visit  he  made  to  Danville,  Ken- 
tucky, a  town  of  colleges  and  Presbyterianisni 
and  incidently  much  blue-nosed  bigotry.  It  soon 
became  known  that  he  was  the  guest  of  Father 
Brady,  and  among  the  first  to  call  were  two  min- 
isters. The  Episcopalian  insisted  that  he  should 
fill  his  pulpit  the  following  Sunday ;  the  other 
minister  feeling  that  he  was  being  outdone  in- 
timated that  there  was  no  church  in  town  large 
enough  to  hold  the  concourse  that  would  turn  out 
to  hear  Father  Ryan  and  by  their  leave  he  would 
secure  the  City  Hall  for  the  occasion. 

In  connection  with  this  visit  I  cannot  withhold 
an  amusing  circumstance :  One  of  the  prominent 
society  leaders  (a  Baptist,  by  the  way)  called  on 


Father  Ryan,  and  expressed  her  intention  of  giv- 
ing a  dinner  in  his  honor,  asking  if  he  would 
come.  To  the  surprise  of  Father'  Brady,  a  re- 
served and  home-staying  priest,  Father  Ryan  at 
once  accepted  the  invitation  for  himself  and 
Father  Brady.  On  the  day  of  the  dinner  the  lat- 
ter came  to  me  in  great  distress.  He  seemed 
averse  to  stating  the  purport  of  his  visit,  but 
finally  amidst  much  confusion  asked  me  if  I  had 
any  influence  with  Father  Ryan  and  if  so,  ro 
please  come  and  persuade  him  to  have  a  "hair 
cut."  Father  Brady  was  a  stickler  for  conven- 
tionalities and  he  was  more  than  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  Father  Ryan  attending  a  dinner  party 
in  the  gray  lustre  house-coat  and  with  his  long, 
gray  hair  in  a  careless  tangle  about  his  head. 
When  I  told  him  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for 
an  instant  the  perplexity  of  Father  Brady  was 
comical.  To  him  it  appeared  like  breaking  the 
entire  decalogue  of  social  customs  to  appear  at  a 
dinner  in  anything  but  regulation  black  and  I 
have  his  word  for  it  that  his  consciousness  of  the 
breach  of  custom  on  the  part  of  Father  Ryan  was 
so  great  he  was  unable  to  follow  the  brilliant  con- 
versation during  dinner.  Some  time  afterwards 
I  told  the  circumstance  to  the  hostess  of  the  occa- 
sion and  her  remark  was :  "I  felt  so  highly  hon- 
ored in  having  Father  Ryan  as  a  guest,  and  my 
respect  for  him  is  so  great  that  had  he  turned 
somersaults  between  the  courses,  I  should  have 
followed  suit,  believing  it  to  be  the  correct 
thing." 

It  occurs  to  me  now  to  say  a  word  with  refer- 
ence to  "Their  Story  Runneth  Thus,'*  which  has 
been  much  commented  upon.  Somehow  the  er- 
roneous idea  got  abroad  that  it  was  the  portrayal 
of  a  youthful  romance  of  his  own,  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  I  was  privileged  to  put  personal  ques- 
tions to  Father  Ryan,  and  he  perhaps  pardoned 
things  on  account  of  my  youth  that  he  would  not 
have  permitted  from  an  older  person.  However, 
be  that  as  it  may,  I  asked  him  the  question  and  his 
answer  would  put  forever  from  one's  mind  any 
belief  in  the  notion  that  it  had  even  a  remote  con- 
nection with  himself. 

Young  as  we  girls  were,  we  were  yet  able  to 
appreciate  the  open,  manly  character  of  Father 
Ryan.  Generosity  seemed  to  be  his  strongest 
trait  and  yet  sympathy  was  the  very  mainspring 
of  his  life.  A  pitiable  tale,  whether  false  or  true 
(and  I  have  often  since  felt  that  he  was  much 
imposed  upon)  would  open  the  sluice-gates  of  his 
nature  and  flood  his  heart  with  pity.     He  never 
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turned  from  an  appeal  no  matter  what  the  cost  or 
sacrifice  to  himself. 

His  gracious  dignity  and  gentle  simplicity  of 
manners  won  all  hearts.  Children  loved  him  and 
ever  found  in  him  a  friend.  Whenever  he  saw 
that  a  child  possessed  talent,  he  did  not  rest  until 
he  had  arranged  for  that  talent  to  be  cultivated. 
One  point  that  he  ever  urged  upon  us  was  the 
value  of  words.  "Get  acquainted  with  them — 
know  them  intimately  and  reverence  them,"  he 
would  say.  I  recall  in  this  particular  an  occa- 
sion— a  half  holiday — when  Father  Ryan,  as 
usual,  came  into  the  school  yard  to  see  us  and 
asked  a  bright  little  Miss  how  she  was  enjoying 
herself.  Desiring  to  answer  such  an  august  per 
sonage  properly  she  replied  :  ''Thank  you.  Father 
Ryan,  I'm  having  a  gorgeous  time."  A  smile  of 
amusement  spread  over  his  face  and  his  expres- 
sive eyes  sparkled,  but  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  not  one  of  us  ever  again  misused  that 
word  "gorgeous,"  and  to  this  day  no  heart  beats 
more  loyal  to  the  memory  of  the  poet-priest  than 
hers  who  had  such  "a  gorgeous  time."  Not  long 
ago  she  wrote  me  and  asked :  "Do  you  think  it 
can  be  true  that  Father  Ryan's  grave  is  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  tangled  grasses?  I  can't 
believe  that  hearts  can  be  so  ungrateful." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  class  or  ap- 
praise Father  Ryan  as  a  poet.  Writing  was  to 
him  merely  an  avocation  and  not  a  vocation.  One 
critic  has  said  of  him  that  had  he  chosen  the  field 
of  letters  instead  of  the  priesthood,  he  would  have 
been  tlie  American  poet-laureate ;  yet,  she  added, 
that  had  such  been  his  choice,  the  church  would 
have  lost  one  of  her  noblest  prelates. 

W^hile  in  Kentucky  he  was  writing  a  drama  to 
be  called  "Lavinia,  the  Vestal,"  but  it  was  never 
finished.  He  looked  upon  the  stage  as  a  great 
educator,  and  believed  that  much  could  be  done 
to  elevate  the  people  by  elevating  the  plays.  "La- 
vinia  the  Vestal"  was  to  have  been  produced  by 
Lavinia  Shannon,  a  god-child  of  Father  Ryan's. 

Every  individual  who  came  under  his  particu- 
lar notice  became  at  once  to  him  an  especial  care. 
He  taught  all  who  came  within  his  influence  to 
have  a  strong  regard  for  friendship.  And  friend- 
ship to  him  was  not  a  meaningless  word,  but 
stood  for  the  strongest,  most  sacred  tie  that  binds 
congenial  spirits.  He  remarked  to  me  one  day 
when  speaking  on  the  subject,  "I  never  permit 
anyone  who  has  entered  into  my  life,  ways  and 
memories,  to  drop  out  of  it." 

And  yet  he  whose  heart  responded  so  fully  to 
the  voice  of  friendship,  experienced  in  his  last 


days  the  forgetfulness  of  men.  I  think  that 
oftentimes  he  must  have  recalled  with  sorrowful 
gladness,  his  own  lines: 

"  'Twill  soon  be  o'er : 
For  down  the  west. 
Life's  sun  is  setting,  and  I  see  the  shore. 
Where  I  shall  rest." 

Father  Ryan's  poems  are  full  of  the  sweetness 
of  Southern  blossoms;  full  of  the  tenderness  of 
a  Southern  heart ;  melodious  as  the  nightingale's 
songs  in  that  sunny  land,  but  through  all  runs  a 
sadness  deeper  than  the  pathos  of  the  "Lost 
Cause" — the  plaintive  cry  of  the  human ;  for  his 
was  a  human  heart  and  though  he  had  schooled 
himself  even  under  intense  suffering  to  pre- 
sent to  the  world  a  cheerful  and — in  his  own 
words — "gay  patience,"  laying  his  sorrows  al- 
ways at  the  feet  of  that  Mother  of  Sorrows  lo 
whom  he  was  most  devoted,  I,  who  knew  him 
well  in  his  last  days,  know  that  he  went  gladly, 
joyously — 

"Down  the  valley  of  silence 
Down  the  dim  mystic  valley — alone." 

Florence  Lillian  Holmes. 


Tact  means  touch.  Sincere  means  transparent. 
One  may  be  tactful,  that  is,  quick  to  feel  and 
respond  to  the  feelings  of  others,  therefore  sym- 
pathetic, and  at  the  same  time  be  above  deceit. 
The  habit  of  saying  pleasant  things  is  praise- 
worthy, and  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity 
for  their  being  untrue.  As  a  rule,  the  people  one 
meets  are  good  and  kind,  and  there  is  much  op- 
portunity for  being  nice  to  them.  Look  for  the 
best  in  friends,  and  cultivate  the  accomplishment 
of  praising  it.  She  who  says  disagreeable  things 
needlessly,  even  if  they  are  true,  is.  a  social  guer- 
rilla. 


Friendship  is  as  delicate  and  timid  as  a  dove. 
She  must  be  approached  softly  and  allured  gently, 
but  once  taken,  how  faithful  she  is,  and  how  she 
fills  all  life  with  her  grace  and  beauty !  Do  you 
know  what  attracts  her  ?  Good  will  and  aflfability 
— obscure  little  virtues,  one  of  which  does  not  see, 
or  at  least  does  not  look  at  the  defects  of  others, 
and  the  other,  which  attracts  by  a  hidden  charm 
pervading  one's  bearing,  one's  smile,  one's  words 
— little  virtues  which  cost  little  and  are  of  great 
value. 
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XT  be  Sunken  Cit^. 


An  Old-lVorld  Legend. 

I  sit  on  a  rock  by  the  rolling  river, 
The  rushing  river  that  rolls  in  pearls  : 

The  sunbeams  over  the  waters  quiver, 
And  I  list  to  the  song  of  the  village  girls. 

The  sunset  flushes  the  field  with  glory. 
Touches  with  flashes  of  fire  the  wave. 

And  the  maids  in  the  meadow  are  singing  the 
story 
Of  the  city  sunk  in  the  watery  grave. 

Of  the  marble  mansions,  sweet  they're  singing. 

Fathoms  below  in  the  beryl-blue : 
And  the  silver  bells  in  the  belfries  ringing. 

The  bell-notes  falling  like  drops  of  dew. 

Porphyry  palaces,  grand  and  olden 

Temples  tall,  basilicas  fair. 
So  they  sing  in  the  legend  golden. 

Lie  in  the  fathomless  river  there. 

v\nd  when  'tis  clear,  and  the  moon  is  beaming, 
The  boatmen  out  in  their  little  yawl, 

May  see  through  the  waves  the  city  gleaming. 
And  hear  the  bells  in  the  belfry  tall. 

They  may  see  the  streets  with  lights  a-glowing, 
May  hear  the  music  from  elfin  towers, 

And  see  the  nymphs  with  their  tresses  flowing. 
Fribbling  away  the  odorous  hours. 

They  may  see  o'er  the  marble  pavement  rolling. 

Carriages  gay  with  golden  girls. 
Alay  hear  the  harp  of  the  minstrel  strolling. 

And  trolling  below  in  the  sea  of  pearls. 

'Twas  a  pretty  song,  and  the  dulcet  singing 
And  beautiful  legend  haunt  me  still ; 

The  bells  in  the  magic  belfry  ringing. 
Under  the  river  that's  under  the  hill. 

And  oft  when  I  hear  the  elfin  blowing 
Magic  music  o'er  meadow  and  steep 

T  think  of  the  amethyst  river  flowing 
And  the  marble  city  sunk  in  the  deep. 

J.  E.  Johnstone. 


TKHoman  in  tbe  Divine  plan. 

IIVeRHAPS  it  may  be  well  to  state  here  my 
llv  disapproval  of  those  enterprising  women 
who  claim  for  their  sex  equality  with  men,  and 
would  place  themselves,  indiscriminately,  with 
them  in  all  pursuits,  professions  and  offices.  This 
I  consider  a  very  low  aim,  and  acknowledge  I 
have  no  penchant  for  man's  work.  I  hold  the 
doctrine  that  woman's  duties  are  of  a  higher  and 
holier  nature  than  man's,  inasmuch  as  to  her  is 
consigned  the  moral  pozvcr  of  the  ivorld. 

If  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  woman's  mind  are 
insight,  or  the  wisdom  that  seizes  intuitively  on 
the  true  and  the  good ;  also  the  )noral  sense,  which 
turns  instinctively,  so  to  speak,  heavenward ;  then 
we  ought  to  find  woman  more  elastic  in  hope, 
more  fervent  in  faith,  more  idealized  in  sentiment, 
more  disinterested  in  aflFection  than  man.  Is  she 
not  so?  Do  we  not  look  to  woman  for  love  and 
tenderness  ?  Do  we  not  find  she  is  more  easily  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  of  Divine  Revelations, 
when  these  exceed  the  reasoning  powers  of  man  ? 
Was  there  a  woman  who  saw  the  miracles  of 
Christ  and  doubted?  Obstacles  in  the  path  of 
duty,  that  to  man's  reason  seem  as  mountains  are 
to  her  faith  as  mole-hills.  And  when  the  black 
cloud  of  fear  fills  the  horizon,  and  he  listens  for 
the  thunder,  she  is  looking  upward  for  the  rain- 
bow. Thus,  though  her  physical  strength  and 
worldly  knowledge  may  be  far  inferior  to  man's, 
yet  her  firm  trust  in  heaven,  her  faithful  truth  in 
love, her  disinterested  zeal  in  charity,  win  the  palm 
of  victory  in  conflicts  that  he  abandons  in  despair. 

Jochebed,  wife  of  Amram,  and  mother  of  Mi- 
riam, Aaron  and  Moses,  has  stamped  her  memory 
indelibly  on  the  heart  of  Jew  and  Christian.  She 
was  granddaughter  of  Levi ;  her  husband  was  also 
of  the  same  family  or  tribe — as  he  is  only  men- 
tioned incidentally,  we  have  no  authority  for  con- 
cluding he  took  any  part  in  the  great  crisis  of 
Tochebed's  life,  but  as  their  children  were  all  dis- 
tinguished for  talents  and  piety,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  married  pair  were  congenial  in 
mind  and  heart.  Still,  though  both  were  pious  be- 
lievers in  the  promise  made  by  God  to  their  fore- 
fathers, it  was  Jochebed  only  who  had  the  op- 
portunity of  manifesting  by  her  deeds  her  su- 
perior wisdom  and  faith. 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  had  gone  by  since 
Jacob  and  his  sons  went  down  into  Egypt.  Their 
posterity  was  now  a  numerous  people,  but  held  in 
the  most  abject  bondage.     Pharaoh,  a  king  "who 
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knew  not  Joseph ;"  endeavoring  to  extirpate  the 
hated  race,  had  given  strict  commands  to  destroy 
every  male  child  born  of  a  Hebrew  mother. 

Jochebed  had  borne  two  children  before  this 
bloody  edict  was  promulgated,  Miriam,  a 
daughter  of  thirteen,  and  Aaron,  a  little  son, 
three  years  old.  These  were  safe ;  but  now  that 
God  gives  her  another  son,  "a.  goodly  child;"' 
the  mother's  heart  must  have  nearly  fainted  with 
grief  and  terror  as  she  looked  on  her  helpless  babe, 
and  knew  he  was  doomed  by  the  cruel  Pharaoh  to 
be  cast  forth  to  the  monsters  of  the  Nile.  No  ray 
of  hope  from  the  help  of  man  was  visible.  The 
Hebrew  men  had  been  bowed  beneath  the  lash  of 
their  oppressor,  till  their  souls  had  become  abject 
as  their  toils.  Jochebed  could  have  no  aid  from 
her  husband's  superior  physical  strength  and 
worldly  knowledge.  The  man  was  overborne; 
the  superior  spiritual  instinct  of  the  woman  was 
now  to  lead.  Her  mother's  soul  had  been  gifted 
with  a  strength  the  power  of  Pharaoh  could  not 
subdue;  her  moral  sense  had  a  sagacity  that  the 
reason  of  man  could  never  have  reached. 

Thus,  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  woman 
has  ever  led  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  world's  moral 
progress.  Jochebed  was,  then,  such  a  leader.  She 
must  have  had  faith  in  God's  promise  of  deliver- 
ance for  her  people;  every  male  child  brought  a 
new  ray  of  hope  as  the  chosen  Deliverer.  She  had 
a  "goodly  son  ;"  he  should  not  die.  So  ''she  hid 
him  three  months."  Language  can  never  express 
the  agony  which  must  have  wrung  the  mother's 
heart  during  those  months,  when  each  dawning 
day  might  bring  the  death-doom  of  her  nursling 
son.  At  length,  she  can  hide  him  no  longer.  An- 
other resource  must  be  tried.  She  must  trust  him 
to  God's  providence;  God  could  move  the  com- 
passion even  of  the  Egyptian  heart.  But  the  mother 
has  her  work  to  perform ;  all  that  she  can  do  she 
must.  So  she  gathers  her  materials,  and,  as  she 
sits  weaving  an  "ark  of  bulrushes,  and  daubing  it 
with  slime,"  her  slight  fingers  trembling  with  the 
unwonted  task,  who  that  saw  her  would  have 
dreamed  she  was  building  a  structure  of  more  im- 
portance to  mankind  than  all  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt?  That  in  this  mother's  soul  there  was  a 
divine  strength  with  which  all  the  power  of 
Pharaoh  would  strive  in  vain  to  cope?  That  on 
the  events  depending  upon  her  work  rested  the 
memory  of  this  proud  monarch,  and  not  upon  the 
towering  monuments  he  was  then  rearing  at 
Raamses? 

Jochebed  finished  her  "ark  of  bulrushes,"  and 


in  the  frail  structure  laid  down  her  infant  son. 
Then,  concealing  the  basket  among  the  flags  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  she  placed  her  daughter 
Miriam  to  watch  what  should  become  of  the  babe, 
while  she,  no  doubt,  retired  to  weep  and  pray. 

The  whole  plan  was  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  distinctive  character  of  woman ;  and  women 
only  were  the  actors  in  this  drama  of  life  and 
life's  holiest  hopes.  That  the  preservation  of 
Moses,  and  his  preparation  for  his  great  mission, 
so  far  as  human  agency  »was  concerned  in  his 
training,  were  the  work  of  woman,  are  recorded 
facts.  He  was  thus  enabled,  through  their  affec- 
tion, kindness  and  care,  to  become  the  deliverer 
of  Israel,  the  law-giver  for  all  men  who  worship 
Jehovah.  And  thus  we  are  instructed  how  woman 
may  exert  her  influence,  and  in  what  a  beautiful 
way  her  gifts  may  be  manifested,  not  in  doing 
man's  work,  but  in  training  him  to  do  it  himself 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  helping  him,  where  he 
most  needs  help,  in  his  moral  progress. 

Catherine  Hughes. 


1Rooftwoo&  pottery. 

^ff"  N  a  vast  new  country,  full  of  new  and  nu- 
ll solved  problems  of  every  soct — social,  fin- 
ancial, political — peopled  by  a  young,  strong,  en- 
ergetic, inventive,  self-confident  race,  to  whom  all 
things  seem  possible,  we  naturally  ask,  "And 
how  about  Art  ?  Is  America  merely  to  copy 
Europe?  .  Or  are  we  to  get  some  new  develop- 
ment of  this  virgin  soil  ?"  This  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  questions  I  asked  myself  last 
winter,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years  from 
the  United  States.  And  at  Cincinnati  my  question 
received  a  very  surprising  and  encouraging  an- 
swer. 

I  like  to  imagine — it  may  be  a  mere  imagination 
— that  the  natural  features  of  a  place  have  some 
subtle  influence  on  its  people  and  its  products. 

We  are  always  told  that  Cincinnati  is  a  hideous 
smoke-grimed  city.  And  so  indeed  it  appears 
to  the  traveller  who  merely  rushes  through  on  a 
West-bound  train,  or  "stops  over"  for  a  night  on 
business.  But  if  it  happens  to  be  one's  good 
fortune  to  know  Cincinnati  and  its  surroundings 
a  little  better — especially  that  delightful  society 
that  dwells  on  East  Walnut  Hills,  in  a  group  of 
beautiful  country  houses,  ornamented  within  with 
choice  pictures  and  precious  works  of  art,  while 
from  their  shady  lawns  and  half-wild  woods  they 
overlook  the  noble  sweeps  of  the  Ohio  River, 
hun<lreds  of  feet  below — then  Cincinnati  is  a  verv 
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different  place.  It  is  indeed,  I  dare  say,  in  some 
ways  the  most  picturesque  and  romantic  city  I 
know  in  the  I'nited  States. 

l^own  below,  the  seething  town,  wrapped  and 
veiled  in  clouds  of  evil  smoke  from  the  soft  coal 
of  the  district,  lies  in  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  of 
hills,  cut  in  half  by  the  splendid  Ohio  River,  that 
divides  Ohio  from  Kentucky — and  in  the  Civil 
War  divided  the  Southern  from  the  Northern 
States.  On  the  Ohio  side  these  shady  slopes  rise 
abruptly  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet,  like 
the  debris  of  some  titanic  furnace — dull  red,  yel- 
low, rust-colored  and  bare,  save  for  the  hideous 
invitations  in  letters  twenty  feet  high  to  go  by 
the  "Big  4  Route" — or  "Chew  Battle-Axe  Plug." 
But  once  on  their  crests  you  are  in  another 
world.  Cincinnati  works  below.  Cincinnati  lives 
above,  in  beautiful  suburbs — tree-planted  avenues 
of  pleasant  houses — ^ach  with  its  green  "yard" — 
its  lilacs  and  peaches,  pears  and  cherries,  star-like 
white  magnolias,  and  purple-pink  "red-bud"  or 
Judas  tree — a  cloud  of  spring  blossom  round 
every  house.  And  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
great  promontory  known  as  Mount  Adams,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  noble  park  of  which  Cincinnati 
is  justly  proud,  and  dominating  the  smoking  city 
below  stands  the  Rookwood  Pottery,  which  was 
the  emphatic  answer  to  my  question,  "Has  Amer- 
ica produced  anything  original  in  art?" 

The  history  of  this  Rookwood  Pottery  is  in  its 
own  way  almost  as  interesting  as  that  of  Bernard 
Palissy's  ware,  or  that  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  of 
blessed  memory.  In  these  two  manufactures  alone 
do  we  find,  I  imagine,  an  equivalent  to  the  rapid 
series  of  discoveries,  and  the  equally  rapid  ad- 
vance in  artistic  merit,  which  is  going  on  to-day  at 
the  Rockwood  Pottery — an  advance  so  rapid  that 
the  Rookwood  of  last  autumn  is  not  in  the  least 
the  Rookwood  of  this  summer.  And  by  the  time 
this  paper  is  printed,  new  experiments  will  again 
have  changed  its  being,  and  brought  about  fresh 
and  jnore  beautiful  developments. 

Now  this  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  number 
of  fortuitous  circumstances ;  and  these  circum-- 
stances  have  surrounded  the  pottery  from  its 
earliest  inception.  First,  genius  is  needed  to  con- 
ceive the  idea;  indomitable  determination  and 
enterprise  to  shape  it :  wealth  to  carry  it  out ;  busi- 
ness capacity  <o  make  it  succeed. 

Rookwood  Pottery  owes  its  being  to  the  genius 
of  a  woman.  Granddaughter  of  Mr.  Long- 
worth,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  Cincinnati,  who 
founded  the  great  Wne  Culture  of  the  Western 


States,  and  only  daughter  of  Joseph  Longworth, 
who,  in  his  tuni,  established  the  Art  School  and 
Art  Museum,  which  stand  near  the  Pottery  in  the 
beautiful  Eden  Park,  Mrs.  Longworth  Storer  fol- 
lows the  traditions  of  her  family  in  devotion  to 
the  well-being  and  advancement  of  her  native 
place. 

With  a  profound  artistic  sense,  and  that  hardi- 
hood and  daring  conception,  which  belong  to  the 
X'ew  World,  Mrs.  Storer  determined  to  use  her 
own  gifts  to  start  a  beautiful  industry  that  should 
be  absolutely  local. 

She  had  begun,  in  1874,  painting  on  china — as 
so  many  did  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World  about 
that  time — with  over-glaze  colors ;  and  fired  her 
pieces  in  a  small  over-glaze  kiln  belonging  to  a 
German,  who  put  gold  lines  round  plates.  In  1875, 
a  friend  brought  her  from  London  some  little 
Japanese  books  of  designs.  "This,"  to  use  her 
own  words,  "was  almost  my  first  acquaintance 
with  Japanese  Art  of  the  imaginative  and  sug- 
gestive kind.  It  prepared  me  for  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  Japanese  exhibit  at  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  of  1876.  It  was  there  that  I  first  felt 
a  desire  to  have  a  place  of  my  own  where  things 
could  be  made ;  and  I  wanted  to  import  a  com- 
plete Japanese  pottery,  workmen  and  all.  My 
father  laughed  at  the  impracticability  of  this  un- 
dertaking when  I  proposed  it  to  him — ^but  the 
idea  of  my  making  pottery  interested  him."  The 
European  exhibits  which  came  nearest  to  her  ideal 
were  the  Doulton  earthenware  and  the  Limoges 
"clay  on  clay"*  painting.  And  some  of  Galle  of 
Nancy's  delightful  pieces  suggested  the  idea  of 
m_odelling  and  painting  directly  on  the  unfired 
clay. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1879  that  she  was 
able  to  pursue  her  work.  And  then  she  heard 
that  a  lady  was  already  painting  in  under-glaze  at 
Dallas'  Pottery,  where  "Granite"'  ware  was  being 
largely  manufactured,  a  cheap  white  ware,  hard 
as  a  rock,  so  strong  that  it  can  be  thrown  on  the 
floor  without  breaking.  We  who  have  breakfasted 
at  a  W^estern  wayside  station  know  it  to  our  cost ; 
for  coffee  from  a  thick  granite-ware  cup  is  enough 
to  turn  the  strongest  stomach.  This  granite  or 
iron  ware  requires  an  intense  kiln  heat.  This  was 
what  Mrs.  Storer  needed.  She  applied  for  leave 
to  work  at  the  Dallas  Pottery,  and  to  have  pieces 
made  in  the  clay  and  fired  for  her.  And  here  she 
made  her  first  experiments  in  clay  glaze,  and  color. 

But  in  notes  which  Mrs.  Storer  has  most  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal,  she    says,    "I    was    con- 
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stantly  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  hard  fire 
of  the  granite-ware  kilns  destroyed  nearly  every 
color  I  used,  except  cobalt  blue  and  black.  Mr. 
13ailev — "  then  superintendent  of  the  Dallas  Pot- 
tery and  later  on  one  of  Mrs.  Storer's  chief  help- 
ers at  Rookwood — "added  a  dark  green,  and  I 
found  a  claret  brown  that  would  stand  the  heat. 
Lastly  we  obtained  a  light  blue  and  a  light  green ; 
but  we  had  no  red  and  no  pink  or  yellow,  and  the 
effects  were  cold  and  hard." 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  discouragement,  her 
father,  with  his  wealth  and  generosity,  came  to 
the  rescue.  One  day,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  he 
said  to  her,  "If  you  are  really  in  earnest  in  want- 
ing to  have  a  pottery  of  your  own,  you  may  take 
an  old  school-house  that  I  bought  at  a  sherifif's 
sale  last  week,  and  fit  it  to  suit  yourself."  And 
so  the  Rookwood  Pottery  began,  and  the  first  kiln 
was  drawn  in  November,  1880. 

The  object  sought  after,  as  Mrs.  Storer  says, 
was  to  make  beautiful  things  out  of  the  simplest 
materials.  "These  materials  are  earthenware 
clay,  and  the  colors  which  can  stand  an  under- 
glaze  heat,  i.  e.  that  can  be  painted  upon  the  un- 
baked clay  of  which  the  vase  is  made,  and  then  go 
through  the  fire  necessary  to  vitrify  earthenware." 

All  colors  on  porcelain,  known  technically  as 
"overglaze",  as  all  who  have  studied  the  subject 
know,  need  a  kiln  which  only  vitrifies  the  colors 
themselves,  without  melting  the  glaze  on  which 
they  are  painted.  The  intense  heat  needed  to  vitri- 
fy porcelain  clay  and  melt  hard  porcelain  glaze, 
fires  away  or  changes  all  metallic  colors  save  co- 
balt blue.  This  is  why  under-glaze  decoration  on 
porcelain,  as  in  Delft,  Meissen,  Nankin  and  Eng- 
lish willow  pattern,  is  dark  blue. 

"The  Chinese  discovered  that  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  metal  colors  require  (to  bring  them  to 
perfection)  a  temperature  somewhere  between  the 
intense  porcelain  heat  and  the  milder  over-glaze 
fire;  and  to  get  these  beautiful  tints,  they  covered 
their  porcelain  clay  with  colored  glazes  mixed  so 
as  to  vitrify  at  a  lower  degree  than  the  fierce  col- 
or-consuming temperature  and  at  the  same  time 
much  hotter  than  the  overglaze  heat." 

To  produce  such  a  surface  with  such  colors  as 
those  of  the  finest  Chinese  and  Japanese  pottery, 
was  the  task  Mrs.  Storer  set  herself.  And  Rook- 
wood to-day  shows  how  far  she  and  her  associates 
have  succeeded.  What  is  peculiar  and  distinctive 
in  Rookwood  Pottery  is  its  glazing.  And  the 
rich  glow  which  is  the  mark  of  Rookwood  is 
given  solely  by  this  special  glazing.     "This  warm 


effect  of  color  through  the  glaze,"  says  Mrs. 
Storer,  "I  discovered  in  1883,  when  attempting  to 
give  a  rich  tone  to  red  clay  under  the  glaze. 
Every  bit  of  red  clay  made  before  this  was  a 
dull  chocolate  brown  when  glazed." 

For  several  years  the  Pottery  was  simply  an  ex- 
pensive luxury,  only  kept  going  by  Mrs.  Storer, 
who  had  the  will  and  the  power  to  devote  her 
wealth  as  well  as  her  genius  to  it.  But  after  a 
gold  medal  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889, 
America  awoke  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
this  beautiful  "Home  Art."  And  soon  after  this, 
Mrs.  Storer  made  the  whole  thing  over  to  her 
friend  and  helper,  Mr.  W.  W.  Taylor,  its  enthu- 
siastic and  enlightened  president.  He  had  been 
its  warmest  friend  through  its  early  struggles, 
and  has  now  made  it  a  financial  as  well  as  artistic 
sticcess ;  while  Mrs.  Storer  is  close  at  hand,  for 
ever  working  either  at  the  Pottery,  or  at  the  kiln 
in  her  own  house,  towards  some  further  develop- 
ment— some  fresh  exquisite  glaze,  such  as  the  tur- 
quoise blue  vase  I  saw  taken  from  her  kiln,  with 
a  surface  that  reminds  one  of  nothing  less  pre- 
cious than  a  bit  out  of  Prof.  Morse's  renowned 
Japanese  and  Chinese  Pottery  Collection  in  the 
I'ioston  Art  Museum;  or  a  bit  of  grey  crackle 
which  had  been  drawn  the  week  before ;  or  mak- 
ing some  experiment  as  risky  as  it  is  costly,  with 
liquid  gold  for  a  glaze. 

But  now  to  the  Pottery  itself. 
Three  things  have  to  be  considered,  surface, 
color,  decoration.  The  surface,  the  actual  glaze  of 
Rookwood,  is,  as  I  have  just  said,  comparable 
only  to  the  finest  Chinese  and  Japanese.  You  find 
in  it  that  indescribable  softness  when  you  lay  it 
against  your  face,  that  delicious  surface,  which 
calls  to  mind  the  touch  of  fine  oriental  pearls.  And 
this  is  the  opinion  of  such  authorities  on  Pottery 
as  Professor  Morse  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Dana,  of  New  York. 

Then,  as  regards  color  and  decoration.  The 
object  Mr.  Taylor  has  always  in  view,  the  object 
towards  which  he  is  working,  is  delicacy  of  tone 
and  of  thought,  as  well  as  richness  of  color.  Any 
fresh  leaf  or  fiower  that  strikes  his  fancy  is  at 
once  carried  to  the  artists  of  Rookwood.  Any 
criticism  is  listened  to  with  kindly  courtesy.  Every 
accident  of  color  that  comes  in  the  kiln  is  utilized, 
if  it  is  beautiful,  as  a  suggestion  for  fresh  experi- 
ment or  effort.  There  is  no  standing  still  in 
Rookwood,  no  easy  content  with  one  success  to 
be  repeated  to  satiety.  Its  watchword  is  progress : 
it  is  forever  pressing  forward  to  some  fresh  de- 
velopment. 
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In  color  the  native  clay  inclined  from  the  start 
towards  yellows,  browns  and  reds.  Other  clays 
are  now  used  as  well,  of  which  I  will  speak  later. 
But  all  these  colors  are  modified  by  the  docora- 
tion  and  by  the  glaze.  The  unbaked  piece  is 
painted  with  colored  "slip,"  the  technical  English 
term  for  a  mixture  of  clay  and  water  with  which 
the  underglaze  colors  are  mixed.  It  is  then  fired 
once,  and  reaches  the  condition  known  as  "bis- 
cuit," with  a  dulled  surface.  The  effects  of  color 
at  this  point  are  often  most  beautiful,  but  have 
little  relation  to  what  they  will  eventually  be 
when  the  glaze  has  brought  them  to  life.  Here 
the  artists's  skill  is  shown,  for  he  works  as  the 
etcher,  not  for  what  is,  but  for  what  will  be  if 
things  go  well.  Among  the  other  fine  pieces  I 
saw  waiting  for  the  glaze  and  the  kiln,  were  a 
large  cider  jug  and  set  of  mugs,  painted  by  the 
one  foreign  artist  of  Rookwood,  the  Japanese,  K. 
Shirayamadani — polar  bears  in  every  sort  of  de- 
lightful attitude,  sliding  down  ice-hills  in  to- 
boggans, etc.  These  pieces  were  in  the  most  deli- 
cate tones  of  a  dull  blue-green,  shading  up  to 
white.  But  after  firing,  they  would  change  to 
the  exquisite  'Tris,"  the  new  gray  blue  with  sug- 
gestions in  undertones  of  pink  and  green,  which 
is  one  of  Rookwood's  latest  triumphs.  The  bis- 
cuit is  then  dipped  in  large  tubs  of  what  is  ap- 
parently a  white  glaze :  then  each  piece  is  set,  as 
pots  have  been  set  for  thousands  of  years,  on  the 
little  tripod  points  in  the  "saggers,"  the  covered 
earthen  pans  in  which  they  go  into  the  kiln.  And 
now  the  moment  of  peril  comes — the  moment  of 
intense  interest,  too.  Peril — because  the  heat  of 
the  kiln  necessary  to  fuse  the  glaze  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  earthenware,  and  with  the  decoration 
in  slip,  may  prove  disastrous.  The  pot — that  work 
of  art  painted  with  utmost  skill  and  care  by  such 
artists  as  A'alentien,  Daly,  Bruce,  Shirayamadani, 
and  many  more — may  be  spoilt.  The  glaze  may 
not  vitrify  properly,  and  may  peel.  The  color 
m_av  run  in  such  fashion  as  utterly  to  destroy  the 
design.  Or  a  great  fire  crack  may  ruin  the  whole. 
Interest — nay,  excitement — for  who  knows  the 
surprises  that  await  the  artist  as  a  kiln  is  drawn  : 
the  astonishing  modifications  of  color  that  the 
fused  glaze  may  produce;  the  suggestions  of 
qualities  absolutely  unknown  before,  in  this  or 
that  bit  of  clay. 

For  instance,  I  saw  some  small  vases  in  the  new 
sea-green,  which  is  one  of  the  newest  glazes.  The 
color  of  the  clay — a  mixture  of  clay  from  Chat- 
tanooga, in  Tennessee,  with  a  new  one  from  Vir- 
l^inia — is  naturally  a  dull,  not  very  dark  green. 


On  this  one  of  the  artists  had  painted  in  slip,  also 
in  tones  of  green  and  white,  what  might  be  called 
an  "impressionist"  landscape  motif — misty,  unde- 
fined trees  and  sky — the  actual  color  of  the  earth- 
enware being  utilized  as  part  of  the  design.  This 
gave  rise  to  an  astonishing  surprise.  The  tin  in 
the  glaze,  affecting  the  copper  in  the  clay,  had 
turned  some  of  the  clouds  and  bits  of  the  distance 
to  an  exquisite  shell  pink — producing  a  wholly 
new,  unexpected  and  enchanting  effect.  The  same 
thing  occurred  in  a  lesser  degree  in  a  breaking 
wave  on  another  tiny  green  jar,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  bits  of  pottery  in  its  mystery  and  sug- 
gestiveness  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Here  is  a  new 
lead  which  Mr.  Taylor  intends  to  follow  up  with 
care. 

In  the  "Aventurine"  and  "Tiger-eye,''  where, 
gleaming  through  the  dark  glaze,  striations  and 
sparkling  particles  of  gold  flash  out  of  mysterious 
depths — the  piece  is  prepared  with  a  view  to  the 
result :  but  it  is  the  kiln  and  the  glaze  that  modify 
the  effect  and  produce  these  strange  surprises. 

It  is  partly  owing  to  careful  study  of  these 
''happy  accidents"  that  Rookwood  is  always  ad- 
vancing. An  experiment,  such  as  the  sea-green 
that  I  have  described,  is  tried.  At  first — as  with 
the  famous  'Tris" — it  may  be  strong,  almost  crude 
in  color.  One  of  the  earliest  bits  of  Iris,  though 
most  perfect  in  design,  was  a  rather  violent  blue, 
toning  down  to  pale  pink.  But  that  was  two 
years  ago — not  so  very  long!  Standing  on  my 
table  as  I  write,  I  have  the  latest  bit  of  Iris :  a 
vase  on  which,  wet  from  the  potter's  wheel,  I 
wrote  my  name  last  year,  which  has  safely  with- 
stood the  fire  and  followed  me  to  England.  Its 
tones  vary  from  darkest  gray  to  tenderest  pearl, 
with  here  a  suggestion  of  green,  and  there  an 
undertone  of  pink.  And  on  it  Miss  Reed  has 
painted  a  hermit  thrush  upon  a  Cherokee-rose 
branch,  singing  alone  in  the  moonlight :  a  little 
poem  of  color,  tone  and  sentiment. 

This  "Iris"  now  ranges  through  a  number  of 
color  effects,  based  upon  this  warm  grey  tone. 
Delicate  pinks,  soft  blues  and  greens,  creamy 
•whites  and  yellows,  all  play  into  this  grey  scheme. 
One  vase  I  specially  admired,  was  decorated  with 
flights  of  swallows,  pink  below,  with  delicate  grey- 
blue  toned  over  it. 

Four  different  glazes  are  now  in  use  at  Rook- 
w^ood.  The  regular  ware  is  the  orange  and  green 
glaze.  This  at  present  is  the  best  known  type 
of  Rookwood :  and  in  it  many  of  the  largest  and 
finest  pieces  are  made.  The  second  glaze  is  the 
"mahogany,"  producing  the  deepest  and  richest 
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reds  and  browns.  Then  the  "sea-green,"  which 
is  being  more  and  more  used.  And  lastly  the 
justly  celebrated  "Iris." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  at  Rookwood, 
next  to  the  surface  and  color  of  the  pottery,  is 
the  extreme  freedom  of  design  in  the  decoration. 
There  is  no  repetition ;  no  two  pieces  are  alike. 
Some  one  may  like,  some  one  may  dislike.  Per- 
sonally, 1  feel  very  doubtful  whether  the  figure 
painting  and  large  heads,  sometimes  grotesque, 
are  suitable  for  such  purposes,  however  admirable 
the  work  of  Bruce,  Van  Briggle  and  others  may 
be.  But  whether  it  is  a  Red  Indian's  head,  or  a 
night-blooming  Cereus  clinging  to  a  great  jar, 
or  a  rush  of  countless  fishes  through  the  trans- 
lucent water,  deep  down  in  the  sea,  by  Valentien. 
or  a  flight  of  wild  geese  "honking  high,"  one  and 
all  are  full  of  freedom,  vigor  and  originality.  One 
and  all  are  growing  year  by  year  more  instinct 
with  delicacy  of  thought,  tone  and  color. 

With  the  exception  of  Shirayamadani,  who  has 
been  at  Rookwood  for  eight  years,  the  artists  are 
all  American,  and  have  all  been  trained  in  the  Art 
Academy  of  Cincinnati.  But  the  same  generous 
spirit  which  has  prevailed  in  Rookwood  from  its 
inception,  has  given  these  decorators  every  en- 
couragement for  wider  opportunities  of  study. 
Several  have  been  sent  to  Europe  for  a  summer, 
and  Shirayamadani  was  sent  back  to  Japan  for 
some  months,  pour  sc  rctrenipcr  in  his  native  air; 
and  took  with  him  some  magnificent  specimens  of 
Rookwood  to  present  to  his  Emperor. 

Not  only  talent  is  needed  in  such  work,  but  a 
very  thorough  training  and  education  in  draw- 
ing is  necessary  before  coming  to  the  pottery. 
And  then  a  fresh  education  has  to  begin ;  for,  as 
jNIrs.  Storer  truly  says,  "The  greatest  artist  liv- 
ing wotild  only  make  daubs  of  Rookwood  decora- 
tion unless  he  took  time  and  infinite  patience  to 
learn  the  methods.  Not  only  each  color  has  to  be 
studied,  but  every  dilution  and  every  mixture  of 
colors — making  an  endless  multiplication  of 
efifects  and  possibilities.  Therein  lies  the  secret  of 
the  attraction  of  ceramic  work.  It  is  the  eternally 
new,  the  ever-changing;  it  is  like  the  search  for 
the  philoso])her's  stone.  Anyone  who  has  tried 
to  study  it  scientifically,  or  even  dipped  into  its 
chemical  possibilities,  is  drawn  on  by  its  elusive 
fascinations." 

It  was  no  easy  task  that  Mrs.  Storer  set  herself 
in  ]88o,  when  she  started  her  "Rookwood"  Pot- 
tery, dow  n  by  the  river  side,  in  the  little  old  school  - 
house  bought  at  the  sheriff's  sale.    Before  it  could 


settle  itself  on  the  top  of  Mount  Adams,  in  its 
present  picturesque  and  ample  quarters,  it  had  to 
pass  through  the  fire  in  more  ways  than  one.  But 
its  creators,  upheld  by  a  noble  enthusiasm,  as  well 
as  by  sound  knowledge  and  ability,  believed  with 
Theophile  Gautier  that  Art  is  no  mere  pastime. 
The  harder  the  battle  the  more  worth  the  winning. 

"Oui,  I'oeuvre  sort  plus  belle 
D'une  forme  au  travail 

Rebelle, 
V^ers,  marbre,  onyx,  email. 

Point  de  contraintes  fausses ! 
Mais  que  pour  marcher  droit 

Tu  chausses, 
Muse,  un  cothurne  etroit." 

Learning  humbly  and  patiently  from  the  an- 
cients as  well  as  the  moderns,  from  China  and 
Egypt  of  four  thousand  years  ago,  from  Palissy 
and  Wedgwood,  from  Galle  and  Doulton,  possi- 
bilities have  become  facts.  And  thus  Mrs.  Stor- 
er's  dream  has  become  a  reality.  Out  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  art  school  her  father  started,  has  de- 
veloped a  band  of  artists  and  artisans  whose  work 
will  hold  its  own  with  any  in  the  Old  World. 
Out  of  the  clay  of  her  native  place  has  developed 
the  most  original  and  beautiful  art  industry  in  the 

l^^nited  States.  ,,         ^    t- 

Rose  G.  Kingsley. 


3600ft  Cbil&ren. 

"O  little  hearts !  that  throb  and  beat 
With  such  impatient  feverish  heat, 
Svich  limitless  and  strong  desires.'' 

♦W'N  books  as  in  life,  children  live  apart  in  -i 
II  world  of  their  own,  a  world  entirely  un- 
known to  us,  so  light,  so  happy,  so  beautiful — 
rose-tinted  with  childhood's  joys  and  softened 
with  childhood's  sorrows — a  world  that  only  the 
eyes  of  a  child  can  penetrate  and  the  heart  of  a 
child  understand. 

We  know  nothing  of  their  pleasures  and  cares, 
their  hopes  anfl  fears,  the  vague  wanderings  and 
troubled  unanswered  questions  that  fill  their  little 
hearts,  their  castles  built  high  and  beautiful  in 
the  simple  trust  of  the  youthfifl  dreamers.  What 
care  they  if  these  castles  are  built  on  sands — 
gold  grains  to  them — or,  if  in  after  years,  the  gold 
will  be  dimmed,  and  the  sunbeams  creep  back  to 
the  great  sun  again,  so  that  the  day  is  bright  and 
their  little  feet  are  not  w^earv.     Thev  know  not 
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of  the  cares  that  oppress  us,  and  rob  our  faltering 
hearts  of  the  gladness  that  fills  theirs  and  makes 
them  light.  Our  woes  are  not  their  woes,  nor  our 
burdens  their  burdens,  where  we  see  shadows  and 
dangers,  they  find  sunshine  and  safety,  because 
their  little  feet  have  not  yet  learned  to  choose  their 
steps,  nor  their  hands  to  feel  for  brambles. 

Does  the  young  bird,  first  trying  his  wings, 
stop  to  listen  to  the  old  raven  by  the  woodland 
fence?  Xor  does  the  child,  bending  low  over  a 
dark,  forgotten  pool,  think  aught  but  that  it  re- 
flects a  dimpled  laughing  face.  Thus,  in  perfect 
trust,  they  walk  where  death  plays  with  their  un- 
certain steps. 

Let  us  ramble,  then,  in  the  forests  of  Memory, 
through  the  waving  fields  of  Fancy,  and  over  the 
flower-clad  meadows,  with  these  mystic  children 
of  the  mind. 

"Whenever  I  do  hear  that  we  ought  to  forgive 
our  enemies,  'cause  God  does  say  so,  i  always 
do  wonder  something.  I  do  wonder  why  He  will 
never  forgive  the  Devil,  cause  the  Devil  is  the 
only  enemy  He  has."  Thus  spoke  the  baby  phil- 
osopher, "Captain  Jack,"  whom  we  met  "Up  and 
Down  the  Sands  of  Gold" — "a  nobly  fashioned 
littje  fellow,"  as  Mary  Devereux  has  pictured 
him,  "with  a  finely  shaped  head,  set  upon  a  round 
white  neck  and  with  a  dash  of  brown  over  cheeks 
and  ears,  glowing  with  a  healthful  rosiness.  The 
face  was  winsome,  and  the  features  had  not  lost 
their  baby  softness  and  roundness.  His  thick, 
curly  hair,  closely  cropped,  glittered  like  gold- 
dust,  and  the  frank  eyes  that  glanced  shyly  at  the 
Doctor  were  tawny  as  the  sea  sand  under  the  glow 
of  the  afternoon  sun." 

When  asked  if  he  were  not  afraid  that  some  one 
v/ouk!  steal  his  dear  friend  Margaret  away  from 
him,  the  wise  wee  lad  gravely  replied,  "Xo,  'cause 
I  will  ask  grandmere  to  plant  me  like  a  flower : 
and  I  can  grow  up  quick,  and  marry  Miss  Margot 
myself." 

One  morning  our  little  friend  was  missing — 
no  trace  of  him  on  the  golden  sands — nor  out  at 
sea — for  "Captain  Tack"  had  gone  where  all  his 
questions  would  be  answered — and  his  throbbing 
heart  at  rest  forever. 

When  the  lifeless  body  was  brought  home,  old 
"Uncle  Billie,"  his  friend,  who  had  taken  the  boy 
on  m.any  a  fishing  excursion,  "went  on  his  knees 
and  looked  with  streaming  eyes  at  the  white  feat- 
ures, while  he  took  one  cold  little  hand  and 
stroked  it  softly  as  he  had  done  so  often  before." 
We  ma>'  not  intrude  upon  the  sacredness  of  his 


gri^f,  as  he  murmurs  in  broken  sobs,  "Good  night 
t'ye,  my  little  lad,  I'm  goin'  home  now  ter  ther 
bungalow  alone,  an'  when  ther  bells  strike  for  my 
turnin"  in  ter  my  Heavenly  bungalow,  my  ever- 
lastin'  prayer'll  be  that  you'll  be  ther  one  our 
good  Lord  lets  come  ter  tow  this  old  hulk  in  ter 
harbor." 

"Little  Women !" — who  has  not  laughed  and 
wept  over  the  pleasures  and  mishaps  of  these 
merry,  happy-go-lucky  children !  "Joe,"  with 
her  curly  head  full  of  mischief  and  pranks,  gentle 
little  "Beth,"  who  stole  so  softly  to  rest,  leaving 
such  a  void  in  the  heart  of  every  small  reader, 
and  stately  "Margaret,"  both  mother  and  sister 
to  the  happy  band. 

The  child  hero  of  "Timothy's  Quest"  also 
claims  our  attention.  The  lad  who  took  such 
brotherly  care  of  the  motherless  wee  sister.  How 
brave,  noble,  and  kind  little  "Timothy"  was,  with 
the  strong  qualities  of  a  man  already  deeply 
rooted  in  his  young  heart ! 

It  was  Christmas,  and  the  heart  of  little  "Carol 
Bird"  was  full  of  charity  and  love — for  was  tt 
not  her  birthday — and  the  birthday  of  Christ.  At 
her  request  a  table  was  spread  and  useful  presents 
purchased,  the  Ruggles  children  were  invited  in 
that  the  little  invalid  might  see  them  happy,  that 
she  might  spend  her  last  Christmas  on  earth  feed- 
ing the  hungry  and  giving  joy  to  the  desolate. 
That  night  when  all  was  hushed  save  the  distant 
voice  of  a  Christmas  Carol,  the  Death  Angel 
wrapped  his  soft  wings  around  the  little  sufferer 
and  bore  her  swiftly  homeward. 

So  beautifully  does  Miss  Wiggins  describe  the 
flight  of  this  "Christmas  Carol"  that  half  the  sting 
and  all  the  pain  is  taken  out  of  death. 

The  purest,  sweetest,  and  most  lovable  of  all 
Dickens'  creations  is  "Little  X'ell" — the  heroine  of 
"The  Old  Curiosity  Shop."  How  tenderly  his 
pen  seems  to  have  lingered  on  the  description  of 
this  wondrously  sweet  maiden,  this  aflPectionate 
child,  this  gentle  friend  of  the  weak  old  grand- 
father, her  wanderings  witl\  him,  her  brave  un- 
complaining heart  and  strong  willing  soul  that 
carried  her  safely  through  her  short,  troubled  life. 

Dav  after  day,  "Little  Xell"  grew  more  earn- 
est, more  sweet,  more  frail,  and,  when  at  last, 
the  young  life — too  young  for  so  heavy  a  burden 
— was  broken,  they  laid  her  away  in  the  spot  she 
had  loved  so  well,  where  she  had  so  often  sat  mus- 
ing ;  "then,  with  tranquil  and  submissive  hearts, 
they  turned  away  and  left  the  child  with  God." 

X'^ow  our  gaze  is  directed  to  far-away  Rome, 
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where,  amidst  "Palms,"  we  stand  with  "Claudia." 
listen  to  the  great  cascade,  walk  with  her  through 
the  flower-scented  meadows,  and,  like  the  artful, 
loving  nurse,  "Zilla,"  show  not  by  any  sign  that 
"Claudia"  is  not  like  other  children,  that  light  has 
not  been  given  to  her  sightless  eyes. 

"Zilla,  what  is  light?" 

"Light !  Light  is  the  smile  of  the  gods,  T 
tliink." 

"Dost  thou  see  it  ?    Tell  me  what  it  is  like." 

"Ah,  my  little  one,  I  feel  it;  I  smell  it  in  the 
flowers  ;  taste  it  in  the  fruits ;  hear  it  in  the  winds  ; 
and  when  the  birds  sing ;  even  as  thou  dost." 

Zilla  had  fondly  hoped  that  this  child,  blind 
from  her  birth,  would  not  discover  her  misfor- 
tune, hence  it  had  been  her  ever-tender  and  watch- 
ful effort  to  conceal  from  her  the  dark  side  of  her 
life. 

"See,  dearest,  I  have  brought  my  lute  with  me. 
Shall  I  sing  the  peasant's  vintage  song  for  thee  ? 
Or  shall  I  sing  about  the  fishermen,  and  how  they 
sail  out  into  the  blue  sea,  chanting  their  gay 
songs,  as  their  boats  skim  the  waves  like  white 
birds  ?" 

"Yes — that.    But  who  knows  ?"  Claudia  asked. 

"The  poets,  who  dream  of  all  they  tell.  Are 
not  thy  dreams  sometimes  lovely?    So  are  theirs." 

"Yes.  I  love  to  dream  strange,  beautiful  things. 
Sing  the  poet's  dream." 

When  they  went  together  to  pluck  flowers  the 
blind  child  would  ask : 

"How  wilt  thou  find  the  prettiest?" 

"By  smelling  them  and  touching  them,"  an- 
swered the  careful  nurse.  "It  is  easy  to  tell  a 
hyacinth  from  a  rose,  and  a  violet  from  a  pome- 
granate flower,  which  has  no  perfume.  The  blue 
ones  are  here  to  thy  left" — guiding  the  child'.^ 
hand — "the  white  ones  just  in  front,  close  by  the 
blush  roses.  These  are  the  sweet  olive  leaves, 
and — " 

"How  canst  thou  tell  one  from  the  other?  I 
know  thou  hast  not  told  me  true." 

"I  tell  thee  true;  jt  is  by  the  touch,  the  smell, 
the  thorns,  that  I  know  them." 

"Why  cannot  I,  too?" 

"Thou  wilt  do  it  just  as  I  do  when  thou  art 
older.  Thou  hast  many  things  to  learn  yet.  Now, 
here  are  some  carnations,  smelling  like  cinnamon 
— some  red,  some  white.  They  will  look  lovely 
with  the  blush  roses  and  almond  blossoms,  and  the 
orange  flowers,"  said  unscrupulous  Zilla,  ready 
to  say  anything  that  would  save  her  darling  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  bitter  truth. 


When  her  father  returned  from  the  wars  and 
found  his  little  blind  daughter,  they  would  often 
wander  in  the  woods,  his  eyes  seeing  for  hers,  his 
hand  guiding  her  uncertain  steps.  So  the  years 
went  on  of  this  sweet,  happy  child  life,  uncon- 
scious of  light  and  beauty,  seeing  only  with  the 
lieart — a  life  of  sweet  unselfishness — and  when 
at  last  the  great  truth  dawned  upon  her,  that  she 
was  not  as  others,  her  first  thought  was  of  hei 
father,  how  it  must  have  pained  him  to  know  that 
she  was  blind  ;  but  in  sweet  resignation  she  would 
say,  "When  I  get  used  to  knowing  that  I  cannot 
look  out  of  my  eyes  because  they  are  darkened,  1 
shall  not  mind  so  much." 

On  becoming  a  Christian,  Claudia  received  her 
sight,  but  not  to' remain  long  in  the  possession  of 
this  precious  gift,  for,  at  that  period.  Pagan  tor- 
tures were  swift  and  exacting,  and  Claudia  was 
called  on  to  sacrifice  her  pure  life  for  the  faith 
that  had  given  her  so  much  happiness. 

We  have  played  and  laughed  and  wept  with 
these  "Book  Children,"  yet  are  we  nearer  to  the 
mystery  of  childhood,  do  we  understand  any  bet- 
ter the  workings  of  their  young  hearts  ?  We  have 
knelt  at  their  early  graves,  and,  mayhap,  mourned 
as  those  who  have  not  faith,  yet  we  cannot  tell 
why  those  young  lives  have  been  so  brief ;  we 
can  but  feel  that  the  same  Divine  Mind  that  notes 
the  sparrow's  fall,  worketh  good  for  the  children 
of  men.  Eileen  O'Connor. 


History  tells  us  that  the  first  umbrella  in  Eng- 
land was  carried  in  1777  by  a  footman,  named 
John  McDonald,  and  that  it  belonged  to  some- 
body else,  which  seems  to  have  been  its  fortune 
ever  since.  The  umbrella  is,  however,  of  very  an- 
cient origin,  and  was  used  finst  in  Greece,  both  as 
protection  from  the  sun's  rays  and  as  an  emblem 
of  rank ;  even  the  Egyptian  and  Ninivite  sculp- 
tors gave  representations  of  it  in  connection  with 
rovaltv. 


When  once  a  thing  has  to  be  done ;  when  a 
change  must  be  made  which  is  necessarily  a  trial ; 
when  a  hope  has  to  be  hushed  to  sleep  and  a  duty 
takes  its  place ;  when  you  realize  that  an  event 
or  a  position  is  unalterable  and  that  you  are  in  a 
place  from  which  there  is  no  retreat,  there  is  but 
one  way  to  conquer  your  fate — master  it,  control 
it  by  unfaltering  courage  and  uncompromising 
cheerfulness  !  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that 
cannot  be  made  better  and  more  bearable  by  firm 
determination  to  make  the  best  of  its  limitations. 
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XTbe  ipertect  TRIloman. 


A  Selection  from  CL.  Rhythms  in  Honor  of  the  Mj'slical  Life 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rainbow. 

RHYTHxM  XIII. 

Arch  of  the  Heavenly  spheres  ;  the  cloud  shall  be, 
However  dark,  a  resting  place  for  thee ; 
Thus,  where  life's  raindrops  fall  most  heavily, 
Art  thou,  O  Mother,  shining  o'er  the  sea 
Whilst  we  are  toiling  onwards  wearily. 

God  shines  on  us  through  tears :  we  look  to  thee 
And  count  His  very  rays  which  break  in  thee ; 
We  dare  not  lift  our  eyes  our  Sun  to  see 
Whose  dazzling  splendor  needs  some  veil,  to  be 
Approached  by  us  in  our  infirmity. 

He  veils  His  splendor  in  the  cloud,  that  we 
May  gather  up  His  promises  in  thee ; 
And  as  on  it  we  bend  our  gaze,  we  see 
His  graces  all  reflected  beauteously 
In  sevenfold  glory,  as  they  rest  on  thee. 

Thou  Rainbow  of  our  dark  humanity, 
Exemplar  beauteous  of  the  One  in  Three, 
Whose  sevenfold  Gifts  are  found  to  be  in  thee, 
Whose  every  Grace  doth  blend  harmoniously, 
Each  heightening  the  other  endlessly. 

Eight,  uniform,  declares  the  Unity; 
Light,  three  in  one,  reveals  the  Trinity; 
And  from  this  threefold  oneness,  lo,  we  see 
The  Love  of  God  reflected  gloriously 
In  seven  bright  Rays,  which  find  their  home  in 
thee. 

Rainbow  of  our  sad  lives,  we  hope  in  thee. 
For  hope  was  given  to  them  who  look  to  thee, 
Mother  of  Hope  art  thou ;  for  where  we  be 
There  looms  the  thunder-cloud,  and  yet  we  see 
God's  Love  therein,  so  long  as  we  have  thee. 

Promise  of  God.  Who  lives  and  shines  in  thee ; 
Who  may  forget  His  wondrous  Clemency? 
Who  but  adore  such  Love  as  points  to  thee, 
That  made  thee  what  thou  art,  so  thou  should'st 

be 
The  Rainbow  of  His  great  Benignity  ? 


H  1Rare  IFntellectual  Ureat==1benri?  Bus* 
tin  a&ams  on  "Cyrano  De  JSergerac." 

^W"  X  the  following  well-chosen  words.  Rev.  J. 

1^  T.  Lynch,  C.  N.,  Niagara  L'niversity,  N.  Y., 
introduced  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  afternoon  of  Jan- 
uary twenty-ninth : 

Rev.  Fathers^  Rev.  Mother.  Sisters  and  Young 
Ladies — I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
you  one  who  has  long  since  secured  the  ear  of  the 
intellectual  world,  who  stands,  I  dare  say,  pre- 
eminent among  the  many  lecturers  touring  the 
country  to-day,  going  about  like  the  Saviour  do- 
'"§■  good.  Before  I  stepped  upon  this  platform 
it  had  been  my  expectation  to  eulogize,  but  pres- 
ently I  recalled  the  beautiful  quatrain  by  Miss 
Alice  Carey : 

'Tt  is  not  a  wild  chorus  of  praises 
Nor  chance  nor  yet  fate  ; 

'Tis  that  that  is  born  with  him  and  in  him, 
That  makes  a  man  great." 

And  so  in  respect  to  Mr.  Henry  Austin  Adams, 
A.  M.,  who  has  honored  us  with  his  presence  on 
this  occasion,  no  words  of  mine,  howsoever 
fraught  with  beauteous  compliment  could  in  the 
least  serve  to  embellish  a  reputation  that  is  al- 
ready well-nigh  national.  Not  more  futile  would 
such  an  endeavor  seem  than  ''to  paint  the  lily  or 
gild  refined  gold."-  Without  further  preamble, 
therefore,  Mr.  Adams  will  begin  to  regale  you 
with  his  impressions  of  the  great  French  master- 
piece— the  greatest  of  modern  times — '"Cyrano  de 
Bergerac." 

Before  the  subject  to  be  discoursed  on  had  been 
announced,  various  were  our  surmises  and  con- 
jectures, knowing  the  distinguished  lecturer's  ex- 
tensive repertory,  but  no  sooner  had  he  ascended 
the  platform  and  informed  us,  previous  to  launch- 
ing into  his  theme,  that  Rev.  Mother  had  left  the 
selection  to  his  own  discretion  and  that  he  had 
chosen  what  he  considered  the  masterpiece  of  the 
nineteenth  century — Rostand's  "Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac" — than  a  thrill  of  pleasure  recalled  the 
dramatized  performance  which  some  of  us  had 
witnessed. 

Mr.  Adams  vividly  portrayed,  with  his  marvel- 
lous gift  of  oratory,  that  ''first  night''  presentation 
of  the  play  in  Paris,  with  Coquelin  in  the  title 
role,  at  which  he  himself  assisted — the  glittering 
human  horseshoe,  composed  of  the  nobility,  aris- 
tocracy, and  litterateurs  of  the  land — Brunetiere, 
the  great  dramatic  critic,  after  the  first  act,  tap- 
ping on  his  gold  snuff-box  to  draw  the  attention 
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of  a  confrere  in  an  opposite  box,  to  the  master- 
piece that  was  about  to  revolutionize  the  French 
stage — a  masterpiece  worthy  of  Moliere.  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  and  the  rest — so  graphically  was 
the  attitude  of  the  audience,  that  from  habit 
or  custom,  frequents  opening  performances, 
pictured,  that  our  mental  eye  could  see  the  blase 
expression  vanish,  and  one  of  intense  interest 
take  its  place. 

Then  followed  a  most  realistic  description  of 
the  entire  plot  of  this  wonderful  dramatic  creation 
— a  literary,  ?esthetic  analysis  of  character — de- 
veloping the  spiritual  sense  awakened  in  "Cyrano" 
after  he  had  begun  to  realize  the  beauty  of  self- 
repression  and  self-sacrifice,  from  a  purely  religi- 
ous motive.  Listening,  one  could  not  but  feel  an 
uplifting  influence  re-acting  on  oneself,  inspiring 
deeds  of  moral  heroism  and  devotedness.  Even 
in  the  garden  scene,  at  a  supreme  moment,  when 
nature  involuntarily  asserts  itself,  oblivious  of 
surroundings,  Cyrano  still  conquers — 
"But  since  Death  comes, 

I  meet  him  still  afoot. 

And  sword  in  hand. 

Ay,  I  know 
But  who  fights  ever  hoping  for  success  ? 
I  fought  for  lost  cause,  and  for  fruitless  quest! 
You  there,  who  are  vou ! — You  are  thousands ! 

Ah ! 
I  know  you,  old  enemies  of  mine !  Falsehood ! 
Have  at  you !  Ha !  and  Compromise ! 
Prejudice,  Treachery 

Surrender,  I  ? 
Parley?     No,  never!  You  too,  Folly, — you? 
I  know  that  you  will  lay  me  low  at  last ; 
Let  be !  Yet  I  fall  fighting,  fighting  still ! 
You  strip  from  me  the  laurel  and  the  rose ! 
Take  all !  Despite  you  there  is  yet  one  thing 
I  hold  against  you  all,  and  when,  to-night, 
I  enter  Christ's  fair  courts,  and  lowly  bowed, 
Sweep      with      doffed     casque     the     heavens' 

threshold  blue. 
One  thing  is  left,  that,  void  of  stain  or  smutch, 
T  bear  away  despite  you. 

My  panache. 
Berenice  Golden. 


There  is  a  stupidity  of  heart  which  is  far  worse 
than  that  of  mind,  a  selfish  callousness  in  regard 
to  others  and  their  rights  and  feelings,  which 
mars  the  beauty  of  some  women  more  than  phy- 
sical deformity. 


XTbouabts  on  Government  b^  Momen  in 
tbe  past. 

♦flTT  HAS  occurred  to  me  that  some  gleanings 
n  from  the  field  of  history  on  the  ruling 
women  of  bygone  days  might  be  appropriate,  anvl 
of  interest,  at  the  present  hour.  Fragmentary  as 
these  jottings  are,  they  may  at  least  suggest  to 
others  some  interesting  themes  for  special  in- 
vestigation. 

Aristotle  says;  "If  the  women  be  good  tli.',- 
half  of  the  commonwealth  wherein  they  are  is 
happy."  If  a  good  woman  be  seated  on  a  throne, 
her  influence  for  the  common  weal  is  still  greater. 
In  former  times  the  long  reign  of  a  cjueen  was 
itself  sufficient  evidence  of  a  peaceful  state  of 
things,  during  which  the  arts  and  sciences  could 
flourish.  Certainly  the  long  reigns  of  Anne  and 
Victoria  formed  goklen  epochs  in  the  history  of 
our  literature. 

Aristotle,  however,  while  he  describes  the  war- 
like tribes  beyond  the  Celts  or  Gauls  as  governed 
by  women — and  we  know  that  the  armies  of  the 
Cimbri  and  Germans  were  accompanied  and  di- 
rected not  by  priests,  says  Mommsen,  but  by 
priestesses — strongly  deprecates  the  government 
of  women  on  a  throne  for  Greece.;  Yet  he  could 
not  but  acknowledge  that  in  the  State  of  Athens 
women  once  possessed  a  vote ;  that  they  could 
inherit  property,  and  that  if  the  territory  of 
Sparta  were  divided  into  five  portions,  two  would 
be  found  to  belong  to  women.  And  even  the 
Greeks  were  not  without  examples  of  queenly 
government.  Nicaea,  widow  of  Tyrant  Alexan- 
der, ruled  at  Corinth;  Cratesipolis,  Widow  of 
Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  ruled  at  Sicyon  : 
Deidamia,  last  of  the  line  of  Achilles,  ruled  as 
queen  over  Epirus ;  Mania,  widow  of  Zenis,  to 
whom  Pharnabazus  gave  the  government  of 
CEolis,  "an  appointment,"  says  Bishop  Thirlwall, 
"much  less  repugnant  to  Persian  than  to  Greek 
ideas  of  the  functions  and  capacities  of  her  sex." 
was  an  active,  prudent,  and  prosperous  adminis- 
tratrix ;  Teuta  succeeded  her  husband.  King 
Agron,  as  Queen  of  Illyria,  and  the  Romans  had 
to  declare  war  on  the  Pirate  Queen,  as  afterwards 
they  had  to  meet  in  arms  Cleopatra  and  Arsinoe, 
successive  Queens  of  Egypt,  and  Zenobia,  the 
heroic  Queen  of  Palmyra.  The  last  two  were 
taken  to  Rome  to  grace  their  conqueror's  triumph. 
The  fleet  of  Xerxes  would  not  have  suflfered  de- 
feat at  Salamis,  had  the  Persian  monarch  taken 
the  advice  of  his  skilful  and  courageous  ally.  Ar- 
temisia,   Queen    of    Halicarnassus,    who    distin- 
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guished  herself  so  much  in  the  battle  that  in  ad- 
miration he  declared,  "the  soldiers  had  behaved 
like  women,  and  the  women  like  soldiers."  Later 
on  there  was  another  successful  Queen  of  Caria, 
called  Artemisia,  to  whom  we  owe  the  building 
of  the  Mausoleum,  one  of  the  so-called  seven 
wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  In  Sparta  women 
were  always  held  in  high  repute  as  active  mem- 
bers of  the  State,  and  when  Lycurgus  married 
the  newly-widowed  Queen  of  Sparta,  he  did  so 
with  the  express  provision  that  she  should  be  al- 
lowed to  preserve  the  right  to  the  throne  of  her 
son  yet  imborn. 

As  for  the  influence  of  women  on  Roman  his- 
tory, it  may  begin,  for  our  present  purpose,  with 
the  popular  belief  in  the  marriage  of  Lavinia  and 
--lineas,  and  the  instructions  given  to  King  Numa 
by  the  nymph  Egeria  :  these,  though  fables  in  one 
point  of  view,  being  fact  in  another,  viz.,  as  his- 
torical evidences  of  a  healthy  Roman  sentiment 
and  faith  born  of  the  good  influence  of  women. 
Then  we  ma\'  recall  to  mind  how  the  Sabine 
women  prevented  battle,  and  forthwith  the  Ma- 
tronalia  were  established  in  their  honor ;  how 
^'olumnia  saved  the  city  by  interceding  with  her 
son  Coriolanus.  and  the  Roman  Senate  built  :i 
temple  on  the  spot  to  the  "Goddess  of  Maternal 
Influences."  The  blood  of  Lucretia  drove  out  the 
Tarquins.  and  that  of  the  young  Virginia  over- 
threw the  Decemviri.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  men- 
tion such  striking  and  noble  characters  as  tlic 
brave  and  prudent  Tanaquil.  the  intrepid  Clelia, 
the  severe  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  the 
high-souled  Porcia,  and  the  faithful  and  cour- 
ageous Agrippina.  wife  of  the  conqueror  Ger- 
manicus.  Moreover  ,the  Empress  Julia  Donna, 
the  wife  of  Septimius  Severus.  was  the  greatest 
patron  of  literature  and  philosophy  in  her  age ; 
and,  among  other  things,  it  is  said  in  praise  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  that,  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  inexperience  of  extreme  youth,  he 
chose  counsellors  of  known  probity,  and  paid 
the  utmost  deference  to  his  mother.  Julia 
Mamaea,  and  to,  his  grandmother  Maesa,  both 
women  of  great  understanding,  experience,  and 
honor.  But  though  in  ancient  Rome  we  do  not 
find  a  ready  consent  to  the  rule  of  women  on  the 
throne,  a  circumstance  that  may  remind  us  of  a 
country  nearer  home,  which,  forgetful  of  her 
wise  and  beneficent  Queen  Blanche,  and  of  her 
heroic  Joan  of  Arc,  still  vaunts  her  Salic  Law — 
a  country  in  wdiich  woman  bears  more  sway  than 
in  any  other,  as  regards  fashion,  society,  and  re- 
finement— we  may  well  apply  to  both  one  and  the 


other  the  famous  words  of  Cato,  "The  women 
govern  us,  as  we  govern  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
Rome,  Rome  the  world."  ; 

There  was,  however,  even  in  Gaul,  a  Queen 
Victoria,  who  reigned  under  the  name  of  the 
Roman  usurpers  Marius  and  Tetricus.  as  later  on, 
on  the  death  of  Theodoric,  his  daughter  Amala- 
suntha  governed  for  her  son  very  prosperously, 
while  Theodolinda  succeeded  to  the  Lombard 
crown  on  the  death  of  her  husband  Antharis. 

But  it  is  principally  in  the  divided  and  Lower 
Empire  that  we  see  the  growing  dignity  of  place 
accorded  to  woman  by  the  influence  of  Christian- 
ity obtaining  for  her  a  seat  on  the  throne,  several 
of  the  Greek  Empresses  often  astonishing  the 
world  by  their  talents,  their  learning,  and  their 
energy.  The  family  of  the  great  Theodosius  was 
continued  in  the  female  line  as  far  as  the  eighth 
generation,  and  whatever  blots  may  be  found  in 
the  character  of  Theodora — to  say  nothing  of  the 
P^mpress  \'erina,  who,  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, Leo  the  I  saurian,  claimed  the  empire  as  her 
own — it  was  her  undoubted  talents  that  raised  her 
to  the  dignity  of  Empress,  and  compelled  Jus- 
tinian to  seat  her  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople, 
as  an  equal  and  independent  colleague  in  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  empire ;  and  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
but  for  the  heroic  firmness  of  Theodora,  Justinian 
would  have  lost  his  throne.  Thus,  in  the  fifth 
century  did  it  come  to  pass,  that  three  women 
governed  the  civilized  world.  Pulcheria  and 
Eudocia.  respectively  sister  and  wife  of  the  young 
Theodosius.  reigned  at  Constantinople  supreme 
arbiters  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  while  Placidia. 
sister  of  the  departed  Emperor  Honorius,  ruled  at 
Ravenna  over  the  Western.  It  was  at  this  time 
also  that  the  Goths  in  Italy  submitted  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  Queen,  though  they  held  the  maxim 
that  the  succession  could  not  pass  from  the  lance 
to  the  distaflf.  Passing  by  the  influence  wielded 
by  Sophia  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  we  find  that 
the  Empress  Irene  was,  with  the  national  consent, 
crowned  together  with  her  infant  son.  on  the 
death  of  Constantine  the  Fifth,  when,  as  the  his- 
torian of  those  times  avers,  "The  Roman  world 
bowed  to  the  government  of  a  female."  The  Em- 
press Procopia  directed  the  discipline  of  Michael's 
troops  when  fighting  against  the  Bulgarians, 
while  Theophilus  expressly  left  the  Empire  to  his 
wife.  Theodora,  as  guardian  of  his  infant  son. 
Michael  the  Third,  then  five  years  old.  Constan- 
tine the  Seventh  let  the  reins  of  administration 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  wife  Helena,  while  his 
son  Romanus  found  his  power  transferred  to  his 
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more  energetic  wife,  Theophano.  She  became 
sole  ruler  on  her  husband's  death,  though  nomin- 
ally reigning  in  the  name  of  her  sons.  When 
Theodora,  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Ninth, 
regained  the  government  on  the  death  of  its 
usurpers,  she  and  her  sister  Zoe  governed  the 
East  for  twenty-eight  years.  So,  when  Constan- 
tine the  Twelfth  died,  his  widow  Eudocia  was  in- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  the  Empire. 
The  Byzantine  Empress  Eudocia  and  the  Prin- 
cess Anna  Comnena,  who  reigned  from  A.  D. 
1081  to  II 18,  were  in  those  days  remarkable  for 
their  culture,  learning,  and  eloquence. 

The  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Alexius  con- 
tinued the  succession  of  Greek  princes  interrupted 
by  the  Latin  conquest,  as  the  Latin  succession  it- 
self was  transmitted  by  a  woman. 

In  the  older  Celtic  peoples  of  Britain  it  is  clear 
that  a  woman  could  hold  supreme  power  in  the 
State  as  well  as  in  the  family.  On  the  very  thresh- 
old of  British  history  we  meet  with  Cartisman- 
dua.  Queen  of  the  Brigantes,  who  delivered  the 
unfortunate  Caractacus  to  the  Romans ;  while 
the  heroic  Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  defied  the 
whole  power  of  the  invaders,  and  drove  back  the 
Imperial  Eagles  triumphantly.  When  Prasu- 
tagus.  King  of  the  Iceni,  died,  he  made  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  joint  heir  with  his  own  three 
daughters.  Nor  must  we  omit  all  mention  of  the 
Empress  St.  Helen,  a  native  of  Great  Britain, 
who,  from  York  to  Jerusalem,  exercised  the 
greatest  inflvtence  in  the  reign  of  her  son,  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  and  sO  contributed  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity  throughout  the  Em- 
pire. In  Saxon  times,  many  a  queen  showed 
greater  wisdom  and  courage  than  her  husband. 
There  were  saintly  women  who  ruled  over  re- 
ligious houses,  both  of  women  and  of  men,  and 
St.  Walburga,  daughter  of  a  Wessex  King,  gov- 
erned a  monastery  of  German  monks  at  Heiden- 
heim.  St.  Hilda,  also  a  woman  of  royal  race, 
who  reared  her  abbey  on  the  cliffs  of  Whitby, 
"was  a  Northumbrian  Deborah,"  says  Mr.  Green, 
"whose  counsel  was  sought  even  by  kings,  and  the 
double  monastery  over  which  she  ruled  became  a 
seminary  of  bishops  and  priests.  The  sainted 
John  of  Beverly  was  among  her  scholars." 
Ladies  of  birth  and  quality,  including  abbesses, 
sat  in  council  with  the  Saxon  Witan ;  while  "in 
England,"  says  Bishop  Hefele,  "so  great  was  the 
power  of  abbesses  that  they  even  attended  some 
.synods  of  the  Church."  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Empress  Pulcheria  sat  in  the  Fourth 
General  Council  of    Chalcedon.     Amongst    the 


more  memorable  Royal  English  Saints  may  be- 
mentioned  such  eminent  women  as  SS.  Cuthberg, 
Ebba,  Edith,  Eanwide,  Ethelburgh,  Etheldreda, 
Friedeswide,  Ceneburgh,  Milburgh,  Mildred. 
Sexburgh,  Werburgh  and  Withburgh,  most  of 
whom  exercised  considerable  influence  on  their 
times. 

Amidst  a  galaxy  of    illustrious    women    who 
wielded  power  in  Saxon  England,  we  may  men- 
tion a  Queen  who  reigned  in  Wessex,  Sexburgh. 
widow  of  the  Wessex  King  Cenweald,  who  com- 
pelled her  nobles  to  submit  to  her  undivided  sway. 
A.  D.  674.    Lappenberg  says :    "After  a  reign  of 
more  than  thirty  years,  Cenweald  died  suddenly 
without  children  or  lineal  descendants.     He  had, 
however,  provided  for  the  administration  of  his 
kingdom  by  committing  it  to  his  Queen,   Sex- 
burgh.    The  talents  displayed  by  this  Princess, 
both  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  of  the  State, 
have  been   extolled   in   terms   which   show  how 
great  must  have  been  the  impression  made  on  her 
coutitrymen  by  a  phenomenon  so  rare  as  a  reign- 
ing queen."    The  "Lady  of  the  Mercians,"  Ethel- 
tleda,  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  widow 
of  Ethelbert,  Ealdorman  of  Mercia,  by  her  ac- 
tivity and  prudence  much  assisted  King  Edward 
the  Elder  in  subduing  the  Danes  in  England ;  she 
fortified  Stafford,  Bndgenorth, Warwick  and  Tam  - 
worth,  and  stormed  and  took  Derby  and  Leices- 
ter.   St.  Edith  was  invited  to  claim  the  throne  on 
the  murder  of  her  half-brother,  St.  Edward.    Nor 
must  we  forget  that  as  Bulgaria,  Bohemia,  Rus- 
sia,  Poland,  Hungary  and  France,    owed    their 
conversion  to  their  Apostle  Queens,  so  England, 
in  Saxon  times,  owed  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  Prankish  Queen  of  Ethelbert,  who 
converted  her  husband  on  the  preaching  of  St. 
Augustine.     So,  too,  at  a  later  period,  Edelburg 
with  her  chaplain,  St.  Paulinus,  converted  her  hus- 
band Edwin,  fifth    Bretwalda ;    while    Alcfleda, 
daugliter  of  Oswy,  King  of  Northumbria,  became 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  for  the  con- 
version of  Peada,  son  of  the  Mercian  Penda,  and 
made  by  him  King  of  the  Micidle  Angles,  who, 
after  hearing  the  Christian  preachers,  decided  on 
embracing    Christianity,    even    though    Alcfleda 
should  be  refused  him ;    as  his  sister,  the  pious 
Cyneswith,  had  in  her  turn  the  same  good  influ- 
ence on  her  would-be  husband,  Offa,  King  of  the 
East  Saxons,  for  at  her  exhortations,  says  Will- 
iam of  Malmesbury,  he  was  "taught  to  sigh  not 
for  earthly  but  for  heavenly  love."    Offa  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  received  the  ton- 
sure  from   Pope  Constantine,  A.  D.  709.     Nor 
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must  we  further  forget  that  the  momentous  de- 
cision of  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  which  finally  sev- 
ered the  Celtic  bond  and  secured  the  adherence  of 
the  future  English  Church  to  the  side  of  Rome, 
was  brought  about  by  the  Northumbrian  Oswy's 
Queen,  Eanfled,  who  brought  with  her  from  Kent 
the  loyalty  of  the  Kentish  Church  to  the, Roman 
See. 

Bulgaria  first  owed  the  faith  to  the  strong  per- 
suasion of  the  sister  of  King  Boigiris ;  Bohemia, 
to  the  fostering  influence  of  the  blessed  Ludmilla, 
wife  of  its  first  Christian  Duke.  Russian  Chris- 
tianity dates  from  the  baptism  of  the  pious  Olga, 
who.  as  Empress  Helena,  assumed  the  sceptre  of 
her  murdered  husband  Igor,  and  from  the  efforts 
made  by  the  sister  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Basil, 
who  married  Waldimir,  Duke  of  ]\Iuscovy.  The 
Christianity  of  Poland  dates  from  Queen  Doni- 
browka,  sister  of  St.  Wenceslaus,  Duke  of  Bo- 
hemia ;  while  Gisella,  sister  of  the  Emperor  St. 
Henry,  having  married  Stephen,  King  of  Hun- 
gary, drew  him  and  all  his  kingdom  to  the  gospel. 
So  it  was  through  the  intervention  of  a  Burgun- 
dian  Princess,  St.  Clotilda,  that  King  Clovis  was 
converted  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  through 
him  all  the  French  monarchy  of  which  he  was 
the  founder ;  while  Ingundis.  the  sister  of  Queen 
Clotilda,  converted  her  husband,  Hermenegild,  a 
Prince  of  Spain,  from  Arianism.  Theodolinda, 
Queen  of  the  Lombards,  having  married  two  of 
their  Kings  in  succession,  rescued  them  respec- 
tively from  Paganism  and  Arianism.  Nor  must 
we  forget  in  that  age  when,  in  the  Prophet's 
words,  ''Kings  became  nursing  fathers  to  the 
Church,  and  Queens  her  nursing  mothers,"  that 
the  low-born  Saxon  Baldechilde,  Queen  of  Clovis 
the  Second  of  France,  governed  the  kingdom  dur- 
ing the  long  minority  of  her  three  sons,  all  after- 
wards Kings  of  France,  and  did  much  to  make 
religion  flourish  in  the  land  of  her  adoption. 

Indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
noble-hearted  women  who  ruled  for  good  over 
many  a  land  of  Europe ;  women  who  sought  but 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  their  people,  as 
the  Regent-Queens  Blanche.  Anne,  and  Louise  of 
France,  .St.  Hedwige,  Queen  of  Poland,  and  per- 
haps a  Catherine  of  Russia ;  women  who  dis- 
played the  prowess  of  men,  like  the  Countess  Ma- 
tilda, who  reigned  prosperously  for  fifty  years  in 
Lombardy ;  Constance,  Queen  of  Sicily ;  Ca- 
terina  Sforza,  the  heroine  of  her  age ;  'Donna 
iMaria  Pacheco — widow  of  Padilla — the  brave  de- 
fender of  Toledo :  Joanna  Henriquez,  the  war- 
rior-Queen   of    John    the    Second    of    Aragon ; 


^Nlar)-.  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Governor  of  tlie 
Lowlands ;  and,  in  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde, 
Clemence  de  Maille,  wife  of  Conde  the  Great, 
and  a  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  the  victor  of 
Saint- Antoine :  women  of  courage,  firmness, 
wisdom,  enlightenment,  and  piety,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  Queen  Isabella  of  Castille,  to  whose 
foresight,  religion  and  philanthropy,  we  owe  the 
patronage  and  numificence  which  alone  enabled 
Columbus  to  discover  a  New  World,  and  has 
thus  gained  whole  continents  to  Christ.  These 
are  the  Judiths,  the  Deborahs,  the  Esthers,  oi 
Christian  and  modern  times. 

Of  Matilda,  the  Great  Countess,  a  learned  re- 
viewer says :  "Her  talents  and  learning  were  as 
remarkable  as  her  rank  and  her  devotion.  Amid 
the  various  occupations  which  her  extensive  ter- 
ritories occasioned,  she  found  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  become  the  encourager,  and,  in  some 
degree,  the  restorer  of  ancient  literature.  She 
was  acquainted  with  the  more  recent  languages 
spoken  in  France  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  her 
own  country.  She  was  active  and  energetic  in 
the  enforcement  of  justice  and  the  maintenance 
of  her  authority ;  nor  was  she  unequal  to  the  task 
of  eliciting  the  military  resources  of  her  territory,, 
and  bringing  well-disciplined  armies  into  the 
field.  She  was  munificently  charitable  to  the  poor 
and  the  foundress  or  benefactress  of  a  variety  of 
churches,  or  conventual  institutions.  Throughout 
her  eventful  life  she  never  suflfered  secular  mat- 
ters to  interfere  with  the  frequency  or  regularity 
of  her  exercises  of  devotion ;  and,  in  adversity, 
of  which  she  was  allotted  her  share,  she  found 
her  consolation  in  the  society  of  holy  men  and 
the  perusal  of  Holy  Scripture.  As  to  her  part 
in  the  contest  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Church,  Napier  says  she  endured  it  "with  all  the 
enthusiasm  and  constancy  of  a  woman,  combined 
with  a  manly  courage  that  must  render  her  name 
respectable."  ''Even  when  only  fifteen,  she  had 
appeared  in  arms  against  the  Church's  enemies, 
and  made  two  successful  expeditions  to  assist 
Pope  Alexander  the  Second  during  her  mother's 
lifetime." 

During  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  many 
women  distinguished  themselves  in  French  his- 
tory. The  high-spirited  wife  of  the  great  Conde 
threw  herself  into  Bordeaux  with  four  thousand 
men,  and  exhibited  during  the  siege  heroic  cour- 
age. Mdlle.  de  Montpensier  gloriously  retrieved 
Conde's  loss,  and  won  for  him  the  battle  of  Saint 
Antoine  by  making  her  way  into  the  Bastille,  anrl 
by  causing  the  cannon  of  that  fortress  to  open  fire 
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upon  the  Royalists,  lliis  heroine  had  already 
rendered  herself  famous  by  holding  the  town  of 
Orleans  against  the  King;  while  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war,  "the  outbreak  against  the 
government  owed  much  of  its  success  to  the  two 
beautiful  Duchesses  of  Lorigueville  and  of  Bouil- 
lon, who  established  themselves  at  the  Hotel  de 
\'ille,  and  by  their  charms,  their  energy,  and  their 
talent  for  intrigue,  acquired  a  paramount  influ- 
ence in  the  insurrection."  Anne  of  Austria, 
though  a  foreigner,  maintained  herself  in  posses 
sion  of  a  testamentary  regency  against  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  French  throne.  To  the  in- 
comparable Joan  of  Arc  must  be  added  the  name 
of  Mary  of  Anjou,  Queen  of  Charles  the  Seventh, 
who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  in  arousing 
that  monarch  from  his  lethargy  and  inaction. 

France,  though  she  has  not  had  a  Queen- 
regnant,  is  distinguished  above  all  countries  for 
her  illustrious  Queens  regent.  Besides  Blanche, 
Anne  and  Louise,  already  mentioned,  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France  made  also  Mary  de  Medici 
regent,  and,  in  our  own  days,  the  Empress  Eu- 
genie was  regent  during  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
the  Third's  absence  in  Algiers.  In  very  early 
times  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  at  his  death  left 
a  king  of  mature  years  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  own  widow;  and  the  mother  of  Francis  the 
First,  bad  as  she  was,  had  power  enough  to  rule 
France  in  his  stead.  Here  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  observe  that  history  records  no  such  example 
of  triumphant  wickedness  as  that  of  the  powerful 
Queen  Fredegonda  of  Neustria,  who  died  in  597 ; 
while  in  the  eighth  century  we  see  the  extra- 
ordinary Queen  Plectrude  succeed  in  asserting 
herself  regent  for  Dagobert  the  Third  and  guar- 
dian of  her  grandson  Theodebald.  Louise,  mother 
of  Francis  the  First,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom 
in  his  absence,  saved  France  by  her  prudence 
when  the  monarch  was  prisoner  at  Pavia.  She  dis- 
played, says  Robertson,  "all  the  foresight  and 
exerted  all  the  activity  of  a  consummate  poli- 
tician." When  Louis  the  Eleventh,  says  Hallam, 
left  his  daughter,  Anne,  regent  for  his  son, 
Charles  the  Seventh,  she  ruled  "France  for  sev- 
eral years  in  her  brother's  name  with  singular 
spirit  and  address." 

And  yet  how  comes  it,  we  may  ask,  that  in  the 
middle  ages  women  were  suddenly  declared  in- 
capable of  ruling  as  Queens  in  their  own  right? 
Let  us  hear  an  eminent  authority :  "The  Salic 
Law  does  not  apply  at  all  to  thrones  and  the 
succession  to  thrones.  It  merely  regulates  the 
succession  to  private  property."    "In  feudal  mon- 


archies there  was  no  settled  rule  excluding  wo- 
men, and  still  less  their  male  children."  "I  regard 
the  disputes  about  the  rights  of  succession  to 
feudal  monarchies,  as  having  their  origin  in  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  the  inheritance  of  prop- 
erty, but  as  transferred  by  the  feudal  spirit  to  the 
descent  of  crowns." 

"France,"  says  Hallam,  "had  much  in  the  an- 
alogy of  her  existing  usages  to  reconcile  her  to  a 
female  reign.  The  crown  resembled  a  great  fief ; 
and  the  great  fiefs  were  universally  capable  of 
descending  to  women.  Even  at  the  consecration 
of  Philip  himself,  Aland,  Countess  of  Artois,  held 
the  crown  over  his  head  among  the  peers.  And 
it  was  scarcely  beyond  the  recollection  of  persons 
living,  that  Blanche  had  been  legitimate  regent  of 
France  during  the  minority  of  St.  Louis.  For 
these  reasons,  and  much  more  from  the  pro- 
visional treaty  concluded  between  Philip  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that 
the  Salic  Law,  as  it  was  called,  was  not  so  fixed 
a  principle  at  that  time  as  has  been  contended." 

As  Hallam  says  again,  "Women  have  generally 
been  supposed  to  be  capable  of  no  political  right 
but  that  of  reigning."  Of  the  contest  in  France 
which  resulted  in  the  accession  of  Philip  the  Long, 
the  same  historian  says :  "No  written  law,  not 
even  so  far  as  I  know  the  direct  testimony  of  any 
ancient  writer,  has  been  brought  forward  to  con- 
firm the  position,  viz.,  that  women  were  excluded 
from  the  throne  of  France.  For  as  to  the  text  of 
the  Salic  Law  which  was  frequently  quoted  and 
has  indeed  given  a  name  to  this  exclusion  of  fe- 
males, it  can  only  by  a  doubtful  and  refined  an- 
alogy be  considered  as  bearing  any  relation  to  the 
succession  of  the  crown."  Philip  of  France  mar- 
ried the  heiress  of  Champagne,  a  little  before  her 
father's  death,  and  then  governed  it  in  her  name, 
thus  adding  it  to  his  crown.  So  Louis  the  Tenth 
possessed  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  with  the 
counties  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  in  right  of  his 
mother.  So  Anne,  heiress  of  Brittany,  by  marry- 
ing Charles  the  Seventh,  added  a  kingdom  to  that 
of  France.  The  city  of  Lyons  and  its  adjacent 
territory  went  as  the  dowry  of  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Louis  the  F'ourth,  on  her  marriage  with  Con- 
rad. King  of  Burgundy,  and  thus  passed  to  the 
Empire  and  then  to  France. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  just  before  the 
reign  of  two  successive  Queens  in  England,  their 
youthful  predecessor,  Edward  the  Sixth,  had  de- 
signed to  establish  the  Salic  Law  in  England,  as 
it  seems  by  a  document  in  his  own  handwriting, 
bv  which  he  would  exclude  from  the  throne  all 
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females,  but  not  their  male  heirs.  An  exception 
Avas  afterwards  added  in  favor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
but  whether  by  Edward  himself,  or,  as  Hallam 
thinks  more  probable,  by  Northumberland,  is  not 
known. 

When  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  expired  in 
1761,  and  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  re- 
gency in  the  event  of  a  demise  of  the  crown,  be- 
fore the  young  prince,  his  son,  should  attain  his 
majority,  a  bill  was  passed  appointing  his 
mother,  the  Dowager  Princess  of  Wales,  guar- 
dian of  his  person  and  regent  of  the  kingdom; 
and,  in  1765,  when  the  King's  attack  of  madness 
caused  a  regency  to  be  made,  the  Commons  had 
liis  mother's  name  put  in  after  Granville  had  left 
it  out. 

Again,  more  than  one  treaty  and  general  peace 
in  Europe  has  been  brought  about  and  secured  by 
the  intervention  and  negotiation,  not  of  Kings  or 
Ministers,  but  of  their  consorts.  At  the  league 
of  Cambray,  the  representative  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  was  his  daughter  Margaretta,  who, 
having  survived  her  second  husband,  Philibert 
of  Savoy,  had  undertaken  during  the  minority  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  she  conducted,  says  Roscoe, 
with  credit  and  ability.  "In  this  situation  of  af- 
fairs, when  all  the  contending  Powers  wished  for 
peace,  but  dared  not  venture  too  hastily  on  the 
steps  necessary  for  attaining  it.  two  ladies  under- 
took to  procure  this  blessing  so  much  desired  by 
all  Europe.  These  were  ^largaret  of  Austria, 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Savoy,  the  Emperor's  aunt, 
and  Louise,  Francis'  mother.  They  agreed  on  an 
interview  at  Cambray,  and  being  lodged  in  two 
adjoining  houses,  between  which  a  communica- 
tion was  opened,  met  together  without  ceremony 
or  observation,  and  held  daily  conferences,  to 
which  no  persons  whatever  were  admitted.  As 
both  were  profoundly  skillful  in  business,  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  their  re- 
spective courts,  and  possessed  wnth  perfect  con- 
fidence in  each  other,  they  soon  made  great 
progress  towards  a  final  accommodation ;  and  the 
ambassadors  of  all  the  confederates  waited  in 
anxious  suspense  to  know  their  fate,  the  deter- 
mination of  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
those  illustrious  negotiators."  Again,  in  1537,  the 
Queens  of  France  and  of  Hungary,  who  had  long 
labored  to  reconcile  the  contending  monarchs, 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  Francis  the  First,  by  ne- 
gotiation brought  about  a  truce  between  them. 

The  succession  of  a  queen  or  an  empress  has 
repeatedly  averted  civil  war.  and  in  times  of  long 


minorities  has  prevented  unscrupulous  usurpers 
from  disputing  the  succession  with  the  young,  the 
weak,  and  the  defenceless.  The  mildness  of  the 
rule  of  women,  their  tact  and  tender-heartedness, 
their  natural  interest  in  and  regard  for  the  do- 
mestic welfare  of  their  people,  have  made  a  wel- 
come break  during  times  of  ruthless  savagery  and 
habitual  warfare,  while  the  weakness  of  their  sex, 
their  beauty  and  their  talent,  have  called  forth  a 
chivalry  and  a  sense  of  honor  among  nobles  and 
people  alike,  such  as  we  see  displayed  towards  the 
Empress  Maud,  the  Lancastrian  ^Margaret,  Queen 
Mary  of  Scots,  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria. 
In  such  circumstances,  a  noble  Sultana  said  to 
those  who  conspired  against  her  throne :  "Dur- 
ing the  life  of  my  husband,  I  was  ever  apprehen- 
sive of  your  ambition  ;  he  was  a  prince  and  a  sol- 
dier, worthy  of  your  arms.  He  is  now  no  more ; 
his  sceptre  has  passed  to  a  woman  and  a  child, 
and  you  dare  not  attack  their  infancy  and  weak- 
ness. How  inglorious  would  be  your  conquest, 
how  shameful  your  defeat !" 

The  Empires  of  the  East  and  West,  the 
sceptres  of  Lombardy,  Sicily,  Normandy,  Cham- 
pagne^ Brittany  and  Navarre,  with  the  crowns  of 
England,  Hungary,  Austria,  Russia,  Portugal 
and  Spain,  have  all  been  transmitted  by  female 
descent.  Alfonso  the  Twelfth,  King  of  Spain, 
was  descended  in  royal  line  through  nine  female 
representatives.  How  many  fiefs  and  kingdoms 
have  changed  hands  through  the  wives  of  their 
former  owners?  How  many  heirs  of  a  dynasty 
might  not  recall  the  words  of  James  the  Fifth  of 
Scotland  who,  on  hearing  on  his  deathbed  that 
his  Queen  had  borne  him  a  daughter,  mindful  of 
his  own  descent  from  a  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce, 
who  gave  the  Stuarts  a  right  to  the  Scottish 
throne,  exclaimed :  "With  a  woman  the  crown 
came,  with  a  woman  it  will  go."  When  Frederick 
Barbarossa  erected  Austria,  Styria.  and  Carniola 
into  a  duchy,  it  was  with  the  express  privilege  of 
female  succession,  a  principle  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  feudal  principalities  of  Germany.  In  the 
age  of  the  Crusades,  and  amidst  the  wars  that 
raged  around  the  Holy  City,  the  Latin  throne  of 
Jerusalem  descended  through  three  Queens,  Me- 
lisenda,  Sybilla  and  Mary. 

Not  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  learned  and, 
therefore,  influential  women  of  bygone  days,  it 
may  be  stated  here  that  Clement  of  Alexandria 
enumerates  in  his  Stroiiiata  the  Grecian  ladies 
who  had  occupied  themselves  with  the  study  of 
literature,  science  and  philosophy.  "The  daugh- 
ters of  Diodorus,"  he  says,  "excelled  in  logic; 
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many  women  followed  the  courses 
given  by  Plato ;  Aspasia's  lectures  were  not  use- 
less to  Socrates ;  and  I  do  not  count  the  women 
who  have  excelled  in  poetry  and  painting." 
Amongst  the  women  who  shone  in  letters,  and 
therefore  wielded  considerable  influence  over 
men,  we  may  mention  Sappho,  Corinna,  Telesilla, 
poetess  and  heroine,  and  Theano  the  Pythagorean, 
amongst  the  Greeks ;  and  amongst  the  Romans, 
Caerellia,  the  correspondent  of  Cicero,  and  Sul- 
picia,  a  learned  Roman  authoress ;  whilst  the 
catalogue  of  learned  Arab,  Spanish,  English,  and 
Italian  ladies  who  flourished  during  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance,  with  those  in  France  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  would  be  too  long  to  enu- 
merate ;  bu-t  to  the  best  known  should  be  added 
those  emulators  of  the  learned  Christian  women 
of  an  earlier  age,  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  St. 
Paula,  St.  Eustochium,  St.  Gertrude  the  Great, 
and  St.  Lioba,  namely  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa, 
St.  Teresa  of  Avila,  St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal, 
Jacqueline  Pascal,  etc. ;  while  in  Italy,  the  ladies 
Manzolini,  Novella  Andrea,  Calderini,  Gozzadina 
and  Clotilde  Tambroni,  rendered  their  names  fa- 
mous in  medicine,  women  professors,  having  oc- 
cupied chairs  of  medicine  in  Italy  at  Ferrara, 
Padua,  Pavia,  and  Bologna. 

In  ancient  times  women  used  to  accompany 
armies,  and  to  stand  by  their  husbands  and  sons 
on  the  field  of  battle,  exhorting  them  to  be  brave, 
and  tending  them  when  fallen.  Xenophon  tells 
us  of  the  women  of  the  Assyrians,  of  the  Styrians, 
of  the  Hyrcani,  and  of  the  Medes  following  in  the 
rough  train  of  armies  ;  and  Tacitus  says  that  amid 
the  hordes  of  invading  Germans  were  to  be  heard 
the  cries  of  their  women,  the  holiest  of  witnesses 
and  the  praisers  of  their  valor.  Nay,  often  did 
these  real  Amazons  of  history  mingle  in  the  fray, 
while  many  a  wavering  host  already  taking  to 
flight,  was  turned  back  upon  the  enemy  by  their 
vehement  cries  and  impassioned  appeals,  as  they 
bared  their  breasts  and  called  up  before  the  minds 
of  their  defenders  the  slavery  more  feared  than 
death  that  would  be  the  hateful  lot  of  the  sur- 
vivors. P'rom  this  custom  of  women  following 
and  encouraging  their  sons  and  husbands  in  bat- 
tle, in  a  life  of  war  of  which  they  shared  all  the 
dangers,  may  naturally  have  come  that  of  con- 
sulting them  and  of  holding  their  judgment  as 
something  more  than  mortal.  Hence  priestesses 
and  prophetesses  are  not  only  found  in  ancient 
Egypt,  Babylon,  Greece,  and  Israel,  but  Tacitus 
expressly  says  they  were  considered  by  the  rov- 
ing barbarians  of  the  north  as  sanctuaries  of  the 


deity  and  oracles  of  events  to  come.  Thus  the 
Gauls,  says  Plutarch,  made  an  agreement  with 
Hannibal,  that  if  the  Carthaginians  had  anything 
to  complain  of  in  them,  the  complaints  should  be 
laid  before  the  Gaulish  women,  who  should  de- 
cide what  was  to  be  done. 

More  dignified  and  useful  is  the  position  held 
by  woman  in  the  modern  world.  Mistress  of  a 
household,  arbiter  of  home-life,  and  ruler  over 
the  domestic  circle,  she  wields  an  influence  for 
good  which,  beginning  with  the  seed-time  of  early 
childhood,  extends  in  beneficent  effect  to  the  ut- 
most bounds  of  life.  The  greater  delicacy  of  per- 
ception observed  in  woman ;  her  quickness  and 
])enetration,  which  sees  at  a  glance  what  is  wanted 
in  every  sudden  change  of  situation  ;  the  singular 
prescience  that  makes  her  discern  the  remote  con- 
sequences of  actions ;  the  sensitive  and  suscep- 
tible nature  that  makes  her  feel,  as  it  were,  the  un- 
seen, and  guard  herself  and  her  own  against 
dangers,  the  existence  of  which  others  do  not 
even  suspect;  the  modesty  which  preserves  her 
well-disciplined  soul  in  calmful  peace,  while  it 
rises  visibly  in  alarm  at  the  dreaded  presence  of 
evil,  though  only  floating  in  the  air;  but,  above 
all,  her  sound,  practical  good  sense,  her  spirit  of 
generosity  and  self-sacrifice,  her  tact,  her  pa- 
tience, her  forbearance,  her  greater  power  of  en- 
durance, with  a  grasp  of  mind  that  embraces 
every  circumstance  and  leaves  nothing  to  chance, 
with  a  power  of  descending  to  details  and  of  mas- 
tering without  confusion  all  the  ineffable  little- 
nesses that  go  to  make  up  the  life  of  man,  or  of  a 
people — admirably  fit  woman  to  rule  even  over 
the  greater  family  of  the  State,  with  a  fore- 
thought, a  tender  sympathy,  a  heart  beating  re- 
sponsively  to  the  weals  and  woes  of  life,  that  we 
should  look  for  in  vain  in  the  bolder  and  firmer 
but  more  austere  nature  of  man. 

Joseph  Hirst. 


I  would  say  to  all :  Use  your  gentlest  voice  at 
home.  Watch  it  day  by  day  as  a  pearl  of  great 
price ;  for  it  will  be  worth  more  to  you  for  days 
to  come  than  the  best  pearl  hid  in  the  sea.  A  kind 
voice  is  joy,  like  a  lark's  song,  to  the  hearth  at 
home.  Train  it  to  a  sweet  tone  now,  and  it  will 
keep  in  tune  through  life. 


The  tendency  to  persevere,  to  persist  in  spite  of 
hindrances,  discouragements  and  impossibilities — 
it  is  this  that  in  all  things  distinguishes  the  strong 
soul  from  the  weak. 
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1bow  tbe  Star  ot  ©ne  ot  lErin's  Sweet 
Singers  IRose. 

/^\  X  THE  banks  of  the  lordly  Shannon  a 
\^^  young  songstress  was  seated  one  evening  in 
her  favorite  resort — an  arbor  at  the  water's  edge — 
warbling  ballad  after  ballad,  and  revelling  in  the 
solitude  which  gave  her  courage  to  reveal  the  full 
compass  and  power  of  her  beautiful  voice,  when 
its  clear  tones  arrested  the  attention  of  a  pleasure 
party  that  happened  to.be  rowing  near  by  on  the 
river.  Boat  after  boat  dropped  silently  down  the 
stream ;  not  a  sound  interrupted  her  until  a  pro- 
longed trill — her  newest  toy — with  which  she 
concluded  "The  Lass  of  Gowrie,"  elicited  a  loud 
burst  of  applause  from  her  unseen  listeners.  The 
Bishop  of  Limerick  was  one  of  the  party,  and 
from  that  moment  the  fortunes  of  the  young 
singer — Catherine  Hayes — were  in  the  ascendant. 
.  A  daughter  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  Catherine 
Hayes  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
its  melody,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  singers  of 
its  national  airs.  It  was  in  the  alternately  wild 
and  tender  melodies  which  have  inspired  so  many 
poets — and  foremost  among  them,  Thomas 
!Moore,  whose  Irish  Melodies  more  than  anything 
else  that  fell  from  his  pen,  proclaim  his  genius 
and  perpetuate  his  name — that  her  genial  warmth 
of  expression  foimd  its  highest  medium  for  dis- 
play. As  a  singer  of  this  particular  style  of 
music,  Catherine  Hayes  was  probably  unsur- 
passed. It  was  here,  far  more  than  in  the  Italian 
vocalization,  of  which  she  had  made  herself  an 
accomplished  adept,  that  she  possessed  the  secret 
of  charming  the  world.  In  her  own  country,  she 
had  but  to  give  a  national  air  and  hold  the  audi- 
•ence  spell-bound.  And  no  wonder,  for  surely  the 
best  judges  of  Irish  ballad-singing  are  the  Irish 
people  themselves.  When  their  favored  child  of 
song,  their  Stephenson  and  Jenny  Lind  in  one, 
came  forward  with  an  Italian  "bravura,"  a  speci- 
men of  what  she  had  learned  in  her  transalpine 
experience,  they  were  proud  of  her  as  a  country- 
woman who  could  rival  the  most  practised  mis- 
tress of  foreign  art ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  ballad 
■came — the  simple  national  ballad — and  the  notes 
flowed  with  unstudied  eloquence  from  her  lips, 
that  they  were  frankly  enchanted.  It  was  in  the 
Irish,  Scotch  or  English  ballad  that  she  won 
nearly  all  her  laurels — not  because  of  its  contact 
with  her  Italian  "cavatina,"  but  for  the  high 
measure  of  perfection  to  which  she  had  brought 


that  especial  branch  of  art  in  which  nature  had 
destined  her  to  excel. 

In  private  life  iSIiss  Hayes  had  many  enthusias- 
tic friends — no  popular  favorite  ever  reflected 
more  social  honor  on  her  calling.  Her  career  ex- 
tended over  more  than  twenty  years,  during 
which  she  studied  in  Ireland  under  Signor  Sapio, 
in  France  under  Signor  Manuel  Garcia,  and  in 
Italy  under  Signor  Felice  Ronconi :  achieving 
fame  later  in  Vienna,  Milan,  \'enice,  and  other 
ItaHan  cities ;  also  in  the  L'nited  States,  Califor- 
nia, and  subsequently  in  Australia  and  India, 
where  the  distinction  she  had  acquired  at  home 
was  turned  to  profitable  account,  for,  everywhere 
triumphant,  she  had  realized  a  handsome  fortune. 
Thackeray  wished  her  farewell  in  his  Irish 
Sketchbook,  before  her  departure  for  this  bril- 
liant career  abroad.  On  her  return  to  England, 
she  sang  at  the  concerts  presided  over  by  ^I. 
Julian,  and  afterwards  toured  through  Ireland, 
where  her  way  was  literally  paved  with  gold  and 
strewn  with  flowers. 

In  1857,  Miss  Hayes  married  Mr.  Bushnell, 
who  had  undertaken  the  superintendence  of  her 
professional  business  in  the  Xew  World,  but  she 
was  always  known  by  her  maiden  name.  Her 
domestic  happiness  was,  however,  of  very  short 
duration,  as  she  had  for  some  years  been  a  w'idow 
when  she  was  herself  called  away,  leaving  a  name 
respected  alike  in  public  and  in  private.  The 
great  fatigue  of  a  professional  tour  round  the 
world,  which  she  made  in  185 1- 1855,  had  borne 
heavily  on  a  constitution  never  strong,  and  a  se- 
vere accident  which  happened  to  her  in  America, 
when  a  horse  fell  with  and  rolled  over  her,  pro- 
duced effects  from  which  she  never  recovered. 
Thus,  at  the  early  age  of  forty,  Ireland  lost  a  be- 
loved and  gifted  child  of  song. 

Josephine  Foster. 


When  Carlyle  was  asked  what  he  thought  to  be 
the  secret  of  Cardinal  Newman's  great  popular- 
ity, he  replied :  "A  man  wdio  does  something 
which  all  men  worth  the  name  are  trying  to  do, 
each  one  after  his  own  fashion,  and  does  it  effec- 
tually, too,  is  and  must  be  a  curiosity  to  his  fel- 
lows. Newman  thought  his  way  through  great 
difficulties  to  a  logical  issue,  and  those  who  have 
the  same  soul-fights  are  curious  to  know  hozv  he 
did  it." 


A  man  is  known  from  the  company  he  keeps 
away  from. 
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Of  all  the  days  in  the  calendar,  none  comes  to 
tis  with  sweeter  and  more  precious  memories  than 
Easter — Queen  of  religious  festivals — the  day 
upon  which  our  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead,  and 
in  his  own  blessed  person  proclaimed  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  life.  There  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful 
symbolism  in  the  fact  that  the  celebration  of  the 
Resurrection  is  coincident  with  the  annual  re- 
viving of  nature,  recurring  in  the  bright,  fragrant 
springtime  when  winter's  gloom  and  icy  touch 
no  longer  chill  the  ground  and  the  scent  of  early 
flowers  fills  the  air. 

Aside  from  its  sacred  teachings,  Easter  is  a 
day  of  joy  and  gladness.  Even  those  to  whom 
the  spiritual  significance  of  the  feast  appeals 
lightly — if  at  all — feel  irresistibly  the  inspiration 
and  the  aspiration  of  the  occasion.  There  is  the 
buoyancy  of  hope  and  the  fervor  of  faith  in  the 
air.     Mingling  with  the  fragrance  of  the  fairest 


and  choicest  blossoms  and  the  sound  of  tri- 
umphant Alleluias  is  the  invocation  of  religion — 
and  of  nature — to  Rise !  Rise  to  higher  ideals 
of  life — to  a  realm  of  sympathy  and  effort — to 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  character 
and  the  achievement  of  success. 

True  to  his  promise,  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Merle,  of  Chicago,  111.,  has  begun  the  re- 
furnishing of  our  library ;  this  time  a  handsome 
chair  evidences  his  generosity,  of  which  we  de- 
sire to  convey  our  grateful  appreciation.  We 
have  no  doubt  our  other  interested  friends  will 
follow  his  laudable  example. 

The  Misses  Pansy  and  Una  Ford,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y., — former  Loretto  pupils — have  again  sent 
us  a  pretty  reminder  of  the  time-honored  national 
holiday.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  their  gracious 
act,  for  if  there  is. any  day  in  the  year  that  recalls 
the  good  old  days  and  the  sweet  faces  that  bright- 
ened them,  it  is  surely  George  Washington's 
Birthday. 

The  Ford  name  has  for  years  figured  con- 
spicuously in  Loretto  memories,  nor  is  it  likely  to 
be  forgotten  at  the  Falls. 

In  connection  with  the  article  on  Mr.  Van  De- 
poele,  the  noted  electrician,  in  the  current  issue  of 
our  Magazine^  we  wish  to  add  that  an  unique  ar- 
rangement at  the  Paris  Exposition  Electrical  Ex- 
hibit was  an  immense  globe  with  colored  electric 
lights  markmg  the  extent  of  the  Thomson-Hous- 
ton manufactures,  according  to  the  Van  Depoele 
system.  The  globe  contained  a  resting-room, 
tastefully  fitted  up,  exhibiting  electrical  appli- 
ances. On  its  walls  hung  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Van 
Depoele,  as  one  of  the  three  great  electricians  of 
America — Edison,  Van  Depoele  and  Thomson — 
these  three  having  the  largest  number  of  patents 
registered  at  Washington  Patent  Office. 

Mr.  Van  De  Poele  was  also  professor  of  chem- 
istry— -his  hobby  was  photography,  and  he  pos- 
sessed a  number  of  fine  cameras  on  which  he  im- 
proved.    He  was  interested  in  producing  colors 
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and  had  been  successful  with  two  or  three.  His 
method,  liowever,  has  been  lost,  as  he  confided  it 
only  to  his  father-in-law,  who  was  not  conversant 
with  the  art  of  photography,  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  had  forgotten  the  confidence. 

Of  large-hearted  and  genial  personality,  Mr. 
Van  Depoele,  amid  all  his  earnest  and  untiring 
work,  found  time  to  win  the  love  of  his  family 
and  numerous  friends,  and  to  live  up  to  his  re- 
ligion— this,  however,  without  the  least  ostenta- 
tion. At  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  said  that  his 
chief  fault  was  his  too  great  generosity. 

The  eminent  sculptor,  Robert  Kraus,  lately  de- 
ceased, made  a  remarkably  fine  bronze  bust  of 
Mr.  Van  Depoele,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Lynn  Public  Library,  two  years  ago. 

An  insight  into  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  Mr. 
Van  Depoele's  character  is  given  in  the  closing 
words  of  his  will :  "It  is  my  earnest  desire  that 
my  children  live  at  home,  in  peace  and  harmony, 
^vith  their  mother ;"  and  his  last  wish,  expressed 
to  Mrs.  Van  Depoele,  was :  "Bring  the  children 
up  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  God." 

What  a  rich  harvest  the  Grim  Reaper  has 
mowed  down  since  last  December  and  the  dawn 
of  the  new  year — Camilla  Urso,  the  famous  vio- 
linist ;  Thomas  Sidney  Cooper,  the  painter,  who 
had  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  for  sixty- 
.seven  consecutive  years,  thus  constituting  a  rec- 
ord, and  whose  death  at  A'ernon  Holme,  Harble- 
dovvn,  the  spot  near  Canterbury  immortalized  by 
Chaucer,  has  removed  one  of  the  greatest  animal 
painters  that  ever  lived. 

Mr.  Cooper's  first  work  with  the  brush  was  as 
a  scene  painter,  and  when  he  set  out  from  Dover 
to  Calais,  and  from  this  French  port  to  the  Bel- 
gian capital,  he  literally  "sketched  his  way,"  pay- 
ing board  bills  by  likenesses  of  hosts  and  host- 
esses. At  Brussels  he  studied  animal  painting, 
but  the  revolution  of  1830  involved  him  and  his 
family,  and  he  returned  to  England.  In  1843  his 
Cuyp-like  groups  of  cattle  "Going  to  Pasture," 
'•\\'atering  at  Evening,"  "Cattle  Reposing,"— in 


the  heat  of  a  summer  afternoon — and  "The  King 
of  the  Meadows,"  attracted  general  notice. 

Jane  Cunningham  Croly,  best  known  under 
her  pen-name,  "Jennie  June,"  the  founder  of  the 
celebrated  woman's  club,  Sorosis,  in  1868,  the 
contemporary  of  Fanny  Fern,  and  Fanny  Fern's 
brother,  N.  P.  Willis,  the  Gary  Sisters,  Alice  and 
Phoebe,  T.  S.  Arthur,  Virginia  Townsend,  and 
all  that  galaxy  of  delightful  writers,  died  in  De- 
cember, at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

The  first  woman  on  the  staff  of  a  daily  paper 
in  Xew  York,  Mrs.  Croly  began  the  duplicate 
system  of  correspondence  which  suggested  the 
modern  syndicate  system,  whereby  many  news- 
papers are  furnished  with  the  same  material  at 
a  greatly  reduced  rate.  Indeed,  the  women  of 
America  owe  her  much,  for,  by  her  example,  she 
showed  them,  as  a  pioneer,  that  the  career  of  let- 
ters is  open  to  them.  Her  style — cheerful,  vivid, 
sometimes  epigrammatic,  always  entertaining-  - 
was  her  own.  It  could  not  be  copied,  it  could  not 
be  imitated,  it  stood  by  itself ;  but  her  career, 
filled  with  large  measure  of  the  success  her  cour- 
age merited,  belonged  in  the  broadest  sense  to 
women  as  women.  How  many  worthy  ambitions 
that  career  stimulated  to  fruition  we  know  not, 
and  shall  never  know.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  that  if  we  deduct  from  the  literature  of 
America  the  names  of  women  who  followed  Mrs. 
Croly's  example  and  were  cheered  by  the  fact 
that  she  did  not  fall  by  the  wayside,  we  will  find 
a  void  that  cannot  be  filled.- 

Sir  Noel  Paton,  who  justly  ranked  as  one  of 
the  greatest  religious  painters  of  the  century,  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  close 
of  icpi.  So  famous  was  he  that  several  of  his 
large  religious  pictures  were  exhibited  about  the 
country  and  attracted  large  numbers,  who  gladly 
paid  to  see  them.  Many  critics,  however,  assert 
that  his  best  work  was  not  done  on  these,  but  on 
his  illustrations  of  literary  works,  among  which 
are  Kingsley's  "Water  Babies,''  and  Coleridge's 
"Ancient  Mariner." 

We  rejoice  to  know  that  to  an  American  girl, 
Matilda  Lotz,  belongs  the  honor  of  being  pro- 
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claimed  the  second  Rosa  Bonheur.  In  early  girl- 
hood, Miss  Lotz  gave  indications  of  the  talent 
that  was  to  make  her  famous.  When  not  draw- 
ing a  horse  or  a  cow  on  the  school  slate,  she  was 
industriously  sketching  a  scene  in  a  piggery,  or 
drawing  a  life-like  representation  of  the  domestic 
cat  or  dog.  It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that 
when  Matilda  grew  up,  painting  should  be  her 
chosen  vocation,  and  animal  painting  the  special 
form.  Born  in  Tennessee,  she  was  taken  at  an 
early  age  to  California,  where  she  won  the  gold 
medal  in  the  School  of  Design.  During  her  so- 
journ in  Paris  she  studied  in  the  Julien  Academy 
and  later  under  Van  Marcke.  The  young  artist 
became  a  firm  friend  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  prof- 
ited greatly  by  the  valuable  advice  of  that  famous 
artist. 

Another  American  girl,  Miss  Anna  West 
Shaw,  a  St.  Louis  artist,  has  been  given  a  com- 
mission to  paint  a  portrait  of  Queen  Alexandra. 
Miss  Shaw  is  a  grandniece  of  Benjamin  West, 
one  of  the  leading  painters  of  early  America. 


A  recent  heavy  fog  in  London,  which  was  to 
many  an  occasion  of  financial  gain  or  loss,  af- 
forded a  multitude  of  opportunities  for  nameless 
courtesies  and  kindness.  Of  those,  perhaps,  none 
was  more  graciously  performed  than  the  follow- 
ing, recorded  by  one  of  the  Sisters  of  Nazareth 
House. 

"The  collecting  vaii  was  trying  to  make  its  wav 
home  after  having  been  out  with  two  of  the 
Sisters  all  day,  collecting  food  for  the  poor  in  the 
city  and  West-end.  When  they  arrived  at  Picca- 
dilly, the  fog  was  so  thick  that  the  poor  old  man 
who  was  driving  became  nervous,  and  one  of  the 
Sisters  was  obliged  to  lead  the  van.  After  hav- 
ing gone  a  short  distance,  three  young  gentlemen 
emerging  from  a  club,  came  forward  and  begged 
her  to  get  into  the  vehicle,  offering  to  lead  the 
horse,  which  they  did  in  turn,  guarding  at  the 
same  time  against  harm  from  the  vehicles  be- 
hind, and  walked  all  the  way  till  they  saw  them 
safe  at  Nazareth  House  door.    They  did  not  wait 


to  be  thanked,  but  raised  their  hats,  and,  in  a 
second,  were  lost  in  the  fog." 

Unable  to  render  personal  thanks  to  their  un- 
known benefactors,  the  Sisters  hope  that  by  the 
publication  of  the  incident,  their  gratitude  for  so 
chivalrous  a  courtesy  may  reach  those  who  have 
earned  it  so  fully. 

"Perhaps  they  were  three  angels,"  somebody 
suggested.  But,  no,  that  proposition  was  put 
aside,  because  one  of  the  deliverers  was  "smoking 
a  cigar."  Some  light  but  not  discourteous  dis- 
cussions have  since  taken  place  as  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  angels,  who  take  top  hats  and  frock  coats, 
taking  also  cigars,  as  a  disguise.  If  they  seemed 
of  old  as  shepherds  to  shepherds,  to  London  club- 
men, if  they  appear  to-day.  they  must  seem  as 
clubmen ;  and  the  cigar,  it  will  be  noted  in  this 
hypothetical  case,  was  of  the  essence  of  the  dis- 
guise. One  thing,  at  all  events,  does  this  episode, 
if  we  bring  it  to  earth,  disclose — that  they  mis- 
take who  tell  us  the  age  of  chivalry  is  dead.         ^ 

We  have  just  received  from  Rev.  Mother  Jo- 
seph, Loretto  Convent,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
South  Africa,  some  sadly  interesting  souvenirs 
of  the  Boer  war — a  fuse  of  a  forty-pound  shell — 
"Boer" — found  outside  Pretoria,  at  "Quagga 
Poort,"  after  the  fifth  of  June,  1900;  also  a  less 
gruesome  relic  of  Boer  captivity,  in  the  shape  of 
a  necktie,  knitted  by  a  Boer  while  a  prisoner  with 
the  English  at  Ladysmith,  1901.  "This  work  was 
a  necessity  as  well  as  a  recreation."  Pictures  of 
the  convent  and  its  numerous  pupils,  before  the 
war  of  1 88 1,  make  us  regret  as  we  look  at  the 
next — Convent  Redoubt,  Military  Camp — Lor- 
etto House — that  the  war-cloud  should  ever  have 
darkened  the  sunny  faces  of  these  little  ones  and 
their  rose-embowered  home. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  gratefully  our  indebt- 
edness to  Miss  Johnston — herself  a  convent 
pupil — for  the  picture  of  Miss  Roosevelt  that 
adorns  our  pages,  procured  for  us  through  the 
kind  courtesy  of  Mr.  George  Matthews,  of  the 
"Buffalo  Express." 
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Permission  to  use  the  pictures  of  Prince 
Henry's  visit  to  the  Falls  was  graciously  given  by 
Mr.  Mcintosh  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Applegarth,  of  the 
"Buffalo  Evening  News."  to  whom  we  desire  to 
return  thanks,  through  the  columns  of  the  "Rain- 
bow." 

"Instructions  and  Prayers  for  Catholic 
Youth."  Published  by  Benziger  Brothers,  New 
York. 

Compiled  by  a  priest,  it  contains  the  regular 
devotions  found  in  most  prayer  books,  with 
special  instructions  for  the  young,  especially  those 
who  do  not  go  to  school  any  longer,  and  to  whom 
a  daily  adviser  is  as  necessary  and  beneficial  as 
was  the  angel's  guidance  to  the  young  Tobias  in 
the  Bible  story. 

In  the  long  li.st  of  children's  books,  "Mary 
Tracy's  Fortune,"  by  Anna  T.  Sadlier,  is  destined 
to  hold  a  permanent  place,  for  the  writer  has  not 
only  caught  and  held  the  mystery  of  "child  life," 
but  has  imparted  it  to  the  soul  of  her  book,  which 
IS  pervaded  by  a  certain  touch  of  naturalness  and 
originality. 

Little  Mary,  the  heroine,  possesses  all  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  a  child  reared  among  good  though 
poor  people,  while  her  foster  parents  do  not  take 
imdue  advantage  of  her  willingness  to  work. 

The  best  praise  a  book  can  have  is  the  approval 
of  children,  so,  having  touched  the  hearts  of  its 
young  readers.  Miss  Sadlier's  charming  little 
book  is  sure  of  success. 

Side  by  side  with  Anna  T.  Sadlier  walks  Mary 
G.  Bonesteel  through  the  vast  fields  of  "Book 
Life."  "Recruit  Tommy  Collins"  is  a  tale  to 
thrill  many  a  lad's  heart,  and  will  not  only  amuse 
and  instruct,  but  make  its  young  readers  strive 
after  bravery  and  manliness. 

How  rich  with  a  golden  harvest  book  fields 
will  be  with  two  such  writers  to  train  and  curb 
little  hearts  and  direct  them  in  the  way  in  which 
they  should  walk. 


Charity^  is  the  gentle  golden  rod  of  life's 
autumn,  that,  like  a  fairy  wand,  opens  the  gates 
X)f  heaven. 


IDenice. 

Like  \'enus  risen  from  the  wine-dark  waters 

Does  X'enice  rise  from  out  the  dark-blue  sea. 
The  fairest,  rarest  of  the  charming  daughters. 

The  dark-eyed  daughters  of  dear  Italy. 
A  queen,  the  Oriental  Kings  have  sought  her, 

And  brought  her  diamonds  and  rubies  red  : 
And  Moorish  princes  from  afar  have  bought  her 

Rich  ropes  of  pearl  to  bind  her  royal  head. 

A  magic  city  in  the  ambient  ocean, 

A  pile  of  crystal  glittering  in  the  sun ; 
The  glancing  waters  with  a  dancing  motion 

Through  her  canals  in  waves  of  music  run. 
A  place  of  palaces,  and  golden  glories. 

A  city  beautiful  as  sunset  skies. 
Whose  purple  splendors  and  romantic  stories 

Like  stars  forever  on  the  mem'ry  rise. 

The  home  of  love,  the  gilded  dome  of  glory. 

The  jeweled  Bride,  the  Beauty  of  the  sea ; 
The  splendid  capital  of  olden  story. 

The  land  of  romance,  and  of  poetry : 
The  fairest  kingdom  in  the  realm  of  splendor. 

The  El  Dorado  of  the  rosy  west ; 
The  sweet  Elysium  of  music  tender. 

The  pleasure  place  of  all  that's  loveliest ! 

Again  in  dreams  I  see  her  temples  airy. 

Like  jasper  spires  ascending  to  the  skies ; 
Her  shafts  of  marble,  porphyry  and  clary. 

Her  tiles  and  tesserae  of  many  dyes. 
Saint  Mark,  the  wonderful,  the  empyreal. 

The  bell-tower  beautiful,  the  colonnade. 
The  Grand  Rialto,  and  the  gates  ideal 

By  none  but  genii  or  angels  made. 

The  grand  canal,  the  porphyry  pavilion. 

The  Doge's  palace,  where  the  ducal  ten 
Enthroned  in  gold,  and  vested  in  vermilion. 

Pronounced  their  judgments  on  the  deeds   -yt 
men. 
The  gilded  horses  o'er  the  lofty  portal, 

The  ramping  lion  with  his  brazen  wings. 
The  Bridge  of  Sighs  that  Byron  the  immortal 

In  song  as  sweet  as  purling  water  sings. 

O  \  enice,  Venice !  when  the  sunset's  splendor 

Turns  all  thy  waves  to  undulating  gold. 
And  frets  with  ruby  fire  thy  turrets  slender. 

Thou  art  the  brightest  gem  the  heavens  behold. 
And  then  the  beauty  of  thy  dark-eyed  daughters. 

The  song,  the  dance,  the  revelry  and  mirth. 
And  the  sweet  music  on  thy  dancing  waters 

A  lake  thee  a  perfect  Paradise  on  earth ! 

J.  E.  Johnstone. 
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St.  Ibelena  an^  Hts  /iDemories. 

"Thou  bearest  bitter  memories, 
Oh,  lonely  isle  amid  the  southern  seas  ! 

No  lonely  battlefield  where  blood,  like  wine, 
Flowed  till  the  sod  grew  crimson,  nor  the  wave. 
That  vast  and  restless  grave, 

Has  memories  sad,  Prometheus  rock,  as  thine!" 

^Jji  T.  HELENA,  whose  reputation  consists  only 
^^  in  the  celebrity  that  accrued  from  the  short 
but  dreary  sojourn  of  Napoleon,  is  an  island 
standing  grim  and  forbidding  in  the  blue  waters 
of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  twelve  hundred 
miles  from  the  African  coast ;  there  is  no  land 
nearer  than  Africa,  save  the  still  smaller  island 
of  Ascension,  seven  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  a 
northwest  direction.  St.  Helena,  ten  and  a  half 
miles  long  and  six  and  a  half  broad,  with  an  area 
of  only  forty-seven  square  miles,  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  British  possessions  abroad.  It 
was  discovered  by  Juan  de  Nova  Castello,  Com- 
modore of  a  Portuguese  fieet,  returning  from 
India,  in  1501,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  finding 
of  the  true  Cross  by  Helena,  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantine,  and  named  in  honor  of  her. 
A  Portuguese  nobleman  and  a  few  negro  slaves 
were  the  first  inhabitants,  in  15 12.  In  1645,  tbe 
Portuguese  abandoned  the  island,  and  the  Dutch 
colonized  it  the  same  year,  but  deserted  it  in  165 1, 
when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  English 
East  India  Company,  and  confirmed  in  their  pos- 
session in  1661,  by  a  charter  from  King  Charles 
II.,  of  England.  Nothing  can  present  a  more  des- 
olate and  unfriendly  appearance  than  this  spot, 
when,  after  landing,  the  sides  of  the  ravines,  to  the 
height  of  some  seven  hundred  feet,  appear  like  a 
barren  region,  relieved  only  by  straggling  cot- 
tages embedded  in  pathless  jungles  of  prickly  pear 
and  bramble.  A  visit  to  the  higher  region  of  the 
interior,  however,  discloses  many  pleasing  land- 
scapes of  hills  and  valleys  clothed  with  verdure. 

The  central  range  of  mountains,  of  which 
Diana's  Peak  on  the  east,  and  High  Peak,  on  the 
west,  are  the  culminating  points,  divides  the 
island  into  two  parts.  Plantation  House,  Old 
House,  Longwood,  and  other  comparatively  fine 
residences,  are  to  be  found  agreeably  situated, 
surrounded  by  large  gardens  and  well  cultivated 
grounds,  and  adorned  with  different  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  barracks  are  situated  on  the  right  of  James- 
town— the  principal  town  on  the  island — and  a 


small  fort  is  erected  on  the  hill  on  the  left,  called 
Rupert's  Hill.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
ruined  the  island  from  a  business  point,  because: 
the  vessels  going  to  India  and  Australia,  that  used, 
to  stop  at  St.  Helena  for  fresh  water  and  vege- 
tables, now  go  the  shortest  and  quickest  route,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  island  has  become  im- 
poverished, and  many  of  the  inhabitants  have: 
emigrated  to  Cape  Town. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  failure  of 
Napoleon's  efforts  to  escape  to  the  United  States, 
he .  threw  himself — to  use  his  own  words 
to  Capt.  IVIaitland — "on  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
of  England."  He  soon  found  what  that  protec- 
tion meant  for  him,  for  no  sooner  had  the  Belle- 
rophon,  wnth  Bonaparte  on  board,  reached  Eng- 
land than  sealed  orders  from  the  Government 
were  delivered  to  Captain  Maitland,  directing 
that  "General  Bonaparte"  be  exiled  to  far-off" 
St.  Helena — the  spot  of  all  others  which  he  most 
dreaded.  He  was  permitted  to  take  with  him 
three  officers,  his  surgeon,  and  twelve  servants. 
On  the  seventh  of  August,  Bonaparte  and  his 
companions,  General  and  Mme.  Bertrand,  General 
and  Mme.  Montholon,  Count  Las  Cases,  General 
Gourgaud  and  suite,  were  transferred  from  the 
Bellerophon  to  the  Northumberland,  commanded 
by  Sir  George  Cockburn,  and  preparations  made 
with  all  possible  haste  to  send  the  famous  captive 
to  his  life  exile.  After  a  seventy  days'  voyage, 
St.  Helena  was  sighted,  October  15th,  181 5.  Na- 
poleon, contrary  to  his  custom,  dressed  early  and 
went  on  deck  to  view  the  place,  where  he  had 
been  condemned  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  He  beheld  a  little  village,  surrounded  by 
numerous  barren  hills,  towering  to  the  clouds — 
every  platform,  every  aperture,  the  brow  of  every 
hill  planted  wnth  cannon.  He  stood  with  firm, 
unchanged  countenance,  viewing  the  prospect  for 
some  time,  then  returned  to  his  room  and  began 
to  work  on  his  memoirs,  dictating  to  his  secretarv. 
The  next  day  he  was  directed  to  go  ashore,  but, 
before  leaving  the  ship,  he  sent  for  the  Captain 
and  thanked  him  for  his  courteous  treatment  of 
him  during  the  voyage.  He  then  went  to  Long- 
wood,  the  villa  which  had  been  selected  for  his 
future  residence — the  house  intended  for  the 
fallen  Emperor  being  then  occupied  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  island — chatted  pleasant- 
ly with  the  faithful  Count  Las  Cases  and  Sur- 
geon O'Meara,  who  chose  to  share  his  exile  with 
him.  He  retired  at  his  usual  hour,  and  next  day 
was  again  busy  dictating  his  memoirs  of  his  won- 
derful career.     He  requested  permission  to  re- 
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main  in  a  building  near  Longvvood,  called  the 
"Briars,"  which  request  w,as  granted.  After  two 
months,  he  was  removed  to  Longwood,  and  there 
occupied  what  was  known  as  the  "Old  House." 
In  1 819,  the  British  Government  commenced,  the 
erection  of  a  large,  commodious  residence  for  his 
reception,  but  before  it  was  finished,  Napoleon 
was  no  more. 

The  year  1821  opened  under  alarming  and  fatal 
auspices.  Xapoleon  grew  weaker  almost  every 
moment ;  and  yet  it  mattered  not !  With  one  foot 
already  in  the  grave,  he  still  contemplated  the 
state  of  Europe,  and  dwelt  incessantly  upon  her 
future,  and  the  hopes  he  had  entertained  for  her 
prosperity  and  greatness.  He  spoke  of  Italy  as 
if  he  had  cherished  some  grand  and  just  designs 
for  her  greater  political  advancement,  and  bit- 
terly regretted  that  he  had  been  prevented  from 
establishing  an  exemplary  and  independent  form 
of  government  in  the  Peninsula,  and  his  son  as 
supreme  ruler. 

In  the  month  of  February,  a  comet  appeared, 
visible  at  St.  Helena,  and  Xapoleon,  on  hearing 
of  the  occurrence,  recalled  to  mind  a  similar  event 
among  the  memorable  scenes  in  the  life  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  seemed  to  foretell  that  his  own  death 
was  now  near  at  hand. 

Almost  everybody  around  him  obviously  urged 
him  to  witness  the  phenomenon ;  but  these  en- 
treaties proved  futile.  One  only  of  his  faithful 
officers,  to  whom  Xapoleon,  on  this  occasion, 
said:  "You  alone  iinderstand  me,"  preserved  si- 
lence on  the  subject.  For  some  time  he  enter- 
tained the  conviction  that  he  could  not  escape  the 
deleterious  climate  of  St.  Helena,  and  his  pro- 
phetic words  almost  constantly  avowed  this  belief, 
which  also  pervaded  the  hearts  of  his  servants. 
On  the  17th  of  March,  1821,  Count  Montholon 
wrote  to  the  Princess  Borghese  that  "the  liver 
complaint,  from  which  Xapoleon  has  suffered  for 
several  years,  and  which  is  peculiar  to,  and  proves 
fatal  in  St.  Helena,  has  of  late  made  fearful  pro- 
gress, and  he  cannot  walk  without  assistance." 
The  Count  further  added :  "And  this  disease  is 
seriously  increased  by  another,  of  an  equally 
alarming  and  endemical  character.  Count  Ber- 
trand  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool,  last  September, 
acquainting  him  with  the  condition  of  X'apoleon's 
health,  asking  that  he  be  granted  a  change  of  air, 
and  informing  him  that  he  was  in  great  need  of 
mineral  waters ;  but  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  island,  refused,  under  some  frivolous 
pretext,  to  allow  the  letter  to  be  transmitted.  The 
Emperor  relies  upon  V A to  make 


known  to  influential  Englishmen  his  true  state  of 
health  and  condition.  He  is  hopelessly  dying  on 
this  fearful  rock ;   his  agony  is  frightful." 

The  very  day  on  which  General  Montholon 
wrote  the  letter  in  question,  the  awful  crisis, 
which  two  months  afterwards  carried  Xapoleon 
off,  commenced,  with  all  its  dreaded  consequences 
and  sad  anxieties.  "There  it  is,  there,"  said  he, 
on  the  17th  of  March,  baring  his  chest  to  Dr. 
Antomarchi.  who  was  about  handing  him  some 
relieving  stimulant.  "Ah,  no,  it  is  not  weakness," 
exclaimed  Xapoleon,  "it  is  the  strength  withiii 
that  is  suff'ocating  me — it  is  life  that  is  killing 
me."  Then,  suddenly  casting  his  eyes  toward  the 
window,  and  fixing  his  gaze  upon  the  sky,  he 
quietly  remarked :  "This  is  the  17th  of  March. 
It  was  just  such  another  day  as  this,  six  years  ago 
to-day" — he  was  then  returning  from  the  Island 
of  Elba — "the  sky  was  cloudy,  too.  Ah,  how 
quickly  would  I  recover  could  I  but  behold  those 
clouds  once  more."  Then,  taking  the  Doctor's 
hand,  and  placing  it  upon  his  stomach,  he  said: 
"They  have  driven  a  butcher's  knife  in  there  and 
broken  the  blade  in  the  wound." 

Xapoleon 's  last  days  were  as  memorable  as 
many  of  the  most  glorious  periods  of  his  most 
remarkable  career.  Satisfied  of  his  rapidly  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  he  smiled  w'ith  pity,  or 
rather  with  compassion,  upon  those  who  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  him  from  this  conviction.  "Can 
you  join  that?"  said  he,  cutting  the  cord  of  the 
hand-bell  of  his  bed  in  two  and  handing  it  to  ]\Ir. 
Munckhouse,  an  English  officer,  who  stood  by  his 
bedside.  "Ah,  no;  no  remedy  can  cure  me;  I 
am.  now  beyond  all  human  aid.  But  my  death 
will  prove  a  salutary  balm  to  our  enemies.  I 
would  have  liked  to  see  my  wife  and  son  once 
more.  But  the  will  of  God  be  done."  Then,  as- 
suming an  attitude  and  tone  worthy  of  Socrates, 
he  added :  "There  is  nothing  terrible  about  death  ; 
it  has  been  the  constant  companion  of  my  pillov/ 
for  months,  and  now  it  is  about  taking  possession 
of  me."  On  another  occasion  he  said :  "The 
monsters !  Are  they  not  yet  sufficiently  satisfied 
with  the  tortures  with  which  they  have  afflicted 
me?  Still,  had  they  but  shot  me,  I  would  have 
died  a  soldier's  death." 

The  new  dwelling  intended  for  Xapoleon  had 
just  been  completed,  and.  on  being  apprised  of  it. 
he  said,  "It  will  answer  for  my  tomb."  And  in- 
deed some  of  the  material  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed was  afterwards  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  vault  in  which  his  remains  were  subse- 
quently laid. 
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At  length  a  profcnind  and  painful  silence  super- 
vened, and  Napoleon  fell  into  a  lethargic  sleep, 
disturbed  only  by  the  words,  "Head  of  the  army," 
which  now  and  then  escaped  his  cold  and  pallid 
lips.  This  was  the  last  audible  expression  of  the 
Conqueror  of  Europe,  who  expired  on  the  5th  of 
May,  182 1,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

The  Governor,  x\dmiral  and  staff,  all  the  garri- 
son, and  about  half  the  population  of  the  island 
attended  the  funeral.  The  pall-bearers  were 
Counts  Bertrand  and  Montholon,  Mershaud — the 
Emperor's  faithful  valet — and  young  Napoleon 
Bertrand. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1840,  Prince  de  Join- 
Adlle  and  suite,  including  Generals  Montholon  and 
Bertrand  and  Baron  Las  Cases,  former  com- 
panions of  Napoleon's  exile,  arrived  at  St.  Helena 
in  the  frigate  La  Belle  Poule,  accompanied  by 
the  corvette  Favorite,  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing the  remains  of  the  Emperor  to  France,  and, 
on  the  15th  of  October,  at  midnight,  just  twenty- 
five  years  from  the  day  he  landed,  the  exhumation 
took  place.  The  coffin  was  lifted  and  conveyed 
to  a  tent,  where  it  was  opened  and  the  remains 
fully  identified — being  a  little  changed  in  appear- 
ance from  what  some  of  the  mourners  had  gazed 
upon  nearly  twenty  years  before.  The  coffin  was 
then  closed,  and  the  remains  were  deposited  with 
funeral  honors  in  La  Belle  Poule,  which  sailed 
for  France  on  the  i8th  of  October.  Upon  their 
arrival  in  Paris,  the  mortal  remains  of  the  first 
Napoleon  were  deposited  under  the  dome  of  the 
Invalides,  where  they  still  remain. 

From  all  accounts.  Napoleon's  life  at  St.  Helena 
was  most  dreary.  Among  the  archives  of  the 
island  are  the  original  papers  that  were  to  have 
been  sent  to  France,  giving  plans  of  easy  landing 
places  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  have 
been  rescued,  but,  through  the  inquisitiveness  of 
his  valet's  parents,  the  papers  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Governor,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  After  that 
the  strict  surveillance  and  indignities  that  were 
heaped  upon  him  broke  the  spirit  and  heart  of 
the  man  that  had  defied  the  world.  The  original 
paper  from  the  King  of  England,  ordering  that 
Napoleon  should  be  addressed  as  General,  and 
not  Emperor,  is  still  there. 

By  ordinance  of  Sir  Edward  Urummond  Hay, 
Governor  of  St.  Helena,  dated  March  i8th,  1858, 
^ratified  and  confirmed  by  order  of  the  Queen, 
May  7th,  1858,  the  lands  in  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  forming  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  also  the  lands  forming  the  site 
of  the  tenement  of  Longwood  and  its  appurte- 


nances, formerly  the  residence  of  Napoleon,  were 
vested  in  his  Majesty  Napoleon  III.  and  his  heirs, 
forever,  as  absolute  owners  thereof  in  fee  simple. 

In  1859,  the  French  Government  sent  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  St.  Helena  to  look  after 
and  take  care  of  the  house  and  grounds. 

Another  bitter  memory  has  recently  been  added 
to  the  rock-bound  island  that  arrested  Napoleon's 
grand  career,  and  over  which  his  mournful 
shadow  still  lingers ;  for  England  has  again  used 
it  to  remove  an  obstacle  from  her  path  to  aggran- 
dizement— General  Cronje  and  his  gallant  band 
of  Boer  warriors,  whose  expert  military  tactics 
proved  too  much  for  the  British  commander,  who 
realized  that  the  only  way  to  defeat  the  fearless 
Boer  was  to  entrap  and  banish  him  not  only  from 
the  battlefield  but  from  his  native  land.  What 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  poor  exile 
when  he  first  stepped  on  this  lonely  isle !  Did  his 
thoughts  course  back  to  his  great  predecessor, 
whose  only  fault  was  his  too  forward  march  on 
the  path  of  Victory? — who  pined  beneath  these 
tropic  skies — ; 

"Whose  captive  moan  still  thrills  the  balmy  air, 

A  moan  of  deep  despair — 

The  cry  of  the  great  heart  that  broke  in  anguish 

there.''  tm-         o 

Mary  Simpson. 


It  is  a  blessed  secret,  this  of  living  by  the  day. 
Any  one  can  carry  his  burden,  however  heavy,  till 
nightfall.  Any  one  can  do  his  work,  however  hard, 
for  one  day.  Any  one  can  live  sweetly,  patiently 
iovingly,  purely,  till  the  sun  goes  down.  Arid 
this  is  all  that  life  ever  really  means  to  us — just 
one  little  day.  Do  to-day's  duty,  fight  to-day's 
temptations,  and  do  not  weaken  and  distract  your- 
self by  looking  forward  to  things  you  cannot  see, 
and  could  not  understand  if  you  saw  them.  God 
gives  us  nights  to  shut  down  the  curtain  of  dark- 
ness on  our  little  days.  We  cannot  see  beyond. 
Short  horizons  make  life  easier,  and  give  us  one 
of  the  blessed  secrets  of  brave,  true,  holy  living. 


Tradition  says  that  the  Mother  of  our  Lord 
walked  into  the  fields  one  day,  and  all  the  flowers 
sprang  about  her  feet  to  do  her  homage.  "Oh," 
said  a  little  weed,  "I  am  not  fit  to  adorn  her  way, 
but  I  will  soften  her  path  by  letting  her  tread 
upon  me."  And  ever  since  that  time  the  little 
weed  has  been  such  a  happy  little  weed  that  the 
sweetest  fragrance  exhales  from  it,  and  men  call 
it  mignonette. 
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H  Ipioneer  of  tbe  UvoUc^^^Ubc  IFuventor 
of  tbe  Electric  IRailwa^. 

HMOXG  the  many  inventions  of  the  past 
twenty  years  few  have  won  a  greater  or 
more  speedy  success  than  the  electric  railway. 

The  electric  car  has  superseded  the  horse  car 
in  our  large  cities,  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  elec- 
tric road  are  being  operated  in  this  country  to-day 
where,  twenty  years  ago,  not  one  was  built,  and 
the  system  existed  only  in  the  fertile  mind  of  the 
inventor. 

The  invention  of  a  method  by  which  the  cars 
could  be  propelled  by  electricity  marked  a  distinct 
advance  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  city 
and  suburban  travel,  and  almost  completely  revo- 
lutionized the  street  railway  business  in  the 
United  States.  As  an  auxiliary  to  the  steam  road, 
the  electric  railway  is  rapidly  becoming  inval- 
uable, it  being  possible  to  connect  small  towns 
and  villages  directly  with  the  railroad  centres  by 
the  electric  system,  thus  greatly  stimulating 
places  that  are  otherwise  comparatively  isolated. 
The  successful  solution  of  the  problem  of  using 
electricity  to  drive  street  cars  is  also  hastening 
the  time  when  the  subtle  fluid  will  take  the  place 
of  steam  on  railroads,  and  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  in  the  next  decade  this  will  be  prac- 
tically carried  out. 

Like  the  electric  light  and  other  great  inven- 
tions in  this  field  of  science,  to  no  one  man  can 
be  given  the  credit  of  developing  the  system  of 
car  propulsion  by  electricity,  but  to  Charles  J. 
\^an  Depoele  belongs  the  honor  of  having  been 
the  first  to  make  the  electric  railway  an  assured 
commercial  success.  While  others  were  working 
on  similar  lines,  he  it  was  that  first  made  a  prac- 
tical operating  system  and  installed  it  in  diflFerent 
cities — a  system  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
is  the  same  as  that  most  prominent  to-day  and 
most  used  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Van  Depoele,  like  most  of  our  eminent  in- 
ventors, had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with 
and  many  discouragements  to  meet  before  his 
genius  was  recognized ;  and  it  was  only  by  sheer 
strength  of  character,  from  an  obscure  Belgian, 
he  forced  his  way  into  renown  and  honor  as  one 
of  the  foremost  of  America's  electrical  pioneers. 
Though  not  widely  known  to  the  general  public, 
in  scientific  circles  his  sterling  worth  was  recog- 
nized and  appreciated,  and  would  have  been  better 
rewarded  had  he  lived  longer.  As  stenographic 
secretary  to  Inventor  \'an  Depoele,  the  writer  had 


opportunities  of  learning  from  his  own  lips  the 
story  of  his  truly  remarkable  life,  and  it  is,  as  a 
slight  tribute  to  his  memory,  that  this  article  is 
written. 

Charles  [.  \'an  Depoele  was  born  in  Litchter- 
velde,  Belgium,  April  27,  1846,  of  poor,  but 
worthy  parents,  his  father  being  an  engineer  on 
a  small  railway  running  through  the  place.  This 
railway  early  possessed  a  fascination  for  young 
Van  Depoele,  and  most  of  his  time  after  school 
was  spent  at  the  station.  It  was  a  very  simple 
thing  that  finally  turned  his  attention  to  that  de- 
partment of  science  in  which  he  afterwards  made 
so  great  a  success.  When  but  a  boy,  not  yet  ten 
years  of  age,  a  telegraph  line  was  put  through 
his  birthplace,  and  from  watching  the  operations 
he  became  much  interested.  This  was  his  first 
introduction  to  the  wonders  of  electricity  and,  be- 
ing an  attentive  observant  lad,  he  soon  picked  up 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  that  governed  the 
operation  of  the  line ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied 
until  he  bought  himself  some  battery  cells  and 
began  experimenting  on  his  own- account.  Hence- 
forth every  penny  that  he  could  earn,  by  doing 
errands  and  odd  jobs  for  tlie  neighbors,  went  to 
buy  apparatus,  until  he  incurred  the  opposition 
of  his  father,  who  saw  nothing  good  in  what  he 
considered  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  time  and 
money.  He  peremptorily  forbade  all  further  ex- 
periment :  but  young  ^'an  Depoele  was  not  to  be 
deterred,  and  carried  on  his  researches  in  secret, 
often  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  rest  of  his 
family  were  asleep.  At  one  time  he  had  a  battery 
of  over  one  hundred  cells  hidden  in  the  loft  of 
the  house,  which,  on  the  removal  of  his  parents 
to  another  town,  he  w-as  compelled  to  leave  be- 
hind. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  church  furniture  and  fancy  wood  carver  in 
Paris.  Possessing  the  artistic  faculty  to  a  marked 
degree,  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  his  work  and 
soon  became  master  of  the  trade. — though  he  stilt 
devoted  his  nights  to  electrical  experiments. 

In  1868  he  came  to  this  country  and  settled  m 
Detroit,  Alich.,  where  he  started  a  wood-carving 
shop  of  his  own  and  soon  built  up  a  large  busi- 
ness, having  two  hundred  employees  under  him 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  His  energ}-  and  per- 
severance were  shown  in  his  mastery  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  When  he  first  came  to  America 
he  knew^  not  a  word  of  English,  but  set  himself 
resolutely  to  work  to  learn  it.  With  a  dictionary 
and  grammar  before  him  he  studied  far  into  the 
morning,  and  made  such  progress  that  in  a  very 
little  time  he  could  both  speak  and  write  the  Ian- 
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giiage  fluently.  He  was  also  master  of  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  a  fine  Greek  a.nd 
Latin  scholar. 

After  becoming  well  established  in  business  in 
Detroit,  he  placed  the  shop  in  the  hands  of  his 
father,  who  had  followed  him  here,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  his  parents  and  friends,  de- 
voted his  days  to  electricity,  and  his  evenings  co 
the  design  and  laying  out  of  work  for  the  shop. 
Becoming  interested  in  the  electric  light  abou': 
this  time,  he  constructed  a  dynamo  after  a  novel 
and  original  design,  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. In  1880  he  moved  to  Chicago  and,  after 
many  discouragements,  succeeded  in  forming  the 
Van  Depoele  Electric  Light  Company,  with  A.  K. 
Stiles,  a  local  capitalist,  at  its  head.  To  introduce 
his  system,  he  lighted  some  of  the  streets  of  Chi- 
cago gratis,  and  with  so  much  success  that  soon 
the  company  was  enabled  to  make  and  carry  out 
numerous  contracts  on  a  cash  basis. 

As  soon  as  the  future  of  the  company  seemed 
assured,  Mr.  Van  Depoele  began  advocating  the 
idea  of  running  street  cars  by  electricity.  The 
conviction  had  gradually  been  growing  in  his 
mind  that  this  could  be  done,  and  he  only  waited 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  demonstrate  it.  Much 
to  his  surprise  his  idea  was  combatted  on  all  sides. 
He  was  told  that  his  schemes  were  impracticable, 
and  by  some  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  scientific 
crank  and  a  visionary,  all  of  which  failed  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  was  wrong,  however.  He  per- 
sisted in  his  eflforts,  and  fi.nally  obtained  from  Mr. 
Stiles  a  reluctant  consent  to  build  a  short  experi- 
mental line  on  land  belonging  to  the  compan}\ 
This  was  done,  and,  imperfect  though  it  was,  the 
road  eflfectually  demonstrated  that  the  propul- 
sion of  cars  by  electricity  was  possible,  and  thor- 
oughly vindicated  the  soundness  of  the  inventor's 
theories.  The  wiseacres  were  silenced,  and,  what 
was  far  more  important  to  Mr.  Van  Depoele,  Mr. 
Stiles  was  convinced  and  no  longer  offered  any 
opposition.  Indeed,  he  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  further  Mr.  Van  Depoele's  projects,  and, 
in  1884,  the  company  constru  ted  a  conduit  road 
at  the  Toronto  (Ontario)  Exposition,  followed  a 
year  later  by  the  overhead  system  in  the  same 
place.  This  system  was  the  first  using  of  a 
grooved  contact  device  travelling  along  an  over- 
head wire  and  conveying  current  to  the  motor, 
which,  in  this  case,  was  situated  on  the  forward 
platform  of  the  car  and  connected  to  the  axles  by 
means  of  chain  belts. 

During  the  next  three  years  he  was  busy  de- 
veloping the  electric  railway,  taking  out  many 


patents  and  building  several  lines  in  Toronto, 
South  Bend,  Ind. ;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  other 
places.  In  1888  the  officials  of  the  Thomson- 
Houston  Company  of  Lynn,  observing  the  success 
of  his  system,  bought  out  all  his  railway  patents 
and  entered  into  contract  with  him  whereby  he 
was  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  their  interests 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  March  of  the  same 
year  he  began  work  for  that  company  in  Lynn, 
and  until  his  death  was  one  of  their  most  valued 
electricians  and  an  unquestioned  authority  in  rail- 
way matters. 

Though  his  most  notable  achievement,  and  the 
one  that  gave  him  the  most  eminence,  was  the  in- 
vention of  the  electric  railway,  he  was  also  a 
prolific  inventor  in  other  departments  of  the 
science.  He  invented  the  reciprocating  electric 
rock  drill  for  mine  and  quarry  work,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Com- 
pany— and  was  engaged  in  perfecting  it  at  the 
time  of  his  decease.  In  December,  189 1,  he  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  and  for  three  months  hovered 
between  life  and  death.  The  following  March  he 
passed  away  at  his  home  on  Essex  Street,  Lynn, 
surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children.  The  pri- 
mary cause  of  his  death  was  pneumonia,  although 
a  complication  of  diseases  had  developed  during 
his  long  sickness. 

With  his  death,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five, 
the  world  lost  one  whom  it  could  ill  afiford  to  lose. 
Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  had  looked  forward 
to  still  further  and  greater  developments  of  that 
mysterious  force,  to  the  study  of  which  he  had 
devoted  his  life ;  but  an  overruling  Providence 
ordered  it  otherwise.  As  it  is,  he  is  clearly  en- 
titled to  enrollment  on  the  list  of  the  great  in- 
ventors of  the  age,  for,  in  first  demonstrating  the 
feasibility  of  the  electric  traction,  he  did  the  world 
a  great  service  and  brought  much  nearer  the  final 
solution  of  the  problem  of  rapid  transit  in  our 
large  cities. 

His  capacity  for  work,  and  the  perseverance 
exhibited  in  the  face  of  all  difficulties,  was  some- 
thing astonishing,  and  the  story  of  his  life  should 
serve  as  a  salutary  lesson  of  encouragement  to  the 
youth  who,  though  poor  and  obscure,  may  aspire 
to  rise  in  any  department  of  the  world's  industry. 
Charles  Henry  Olin. 


Make  sure  that,  however  good  you  may  be,  you 
have  faults ;  that  however  dull  you  may  be,  you 
can  find  out  what  they  are ;  and  that  however 
slight  they  may  be  you  would  better  make  some 
patient  efforts  to  get  quit  of  them. 
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Easter  in  /iDilan  Catbe^ral. 

0  Easter  lilies,  pure  and  fair! 
Your  fragrant  breath  recalls  to  me 

The  memory  of  an  Easter  Day 
Jn  other  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

Transfigured  in  the  rosy  light 
Of  morning  in  the  eastern  sky, 

The  vine-clad  plains  of  Lombardy 
Far  in  the  azure  distance  lie. 

1  stand  in  Milan's  busy  streets 
And  see  its  vast  Cathedral  rise, 

A  rare  white  dream  in  sculptured  stone, 
Beneath  the  soft  Italian  skies. 

Uplifted  from  the  mighty  roof. 
Majestic  saints,  in  calm  repose. 

Look  down  upon  a  restless  tide 
Of  human  life  that  ebbs  and  flows. 

The  massive  doors  are  open  wide, 

I  enter  with  the  reverent  throng, 
I  see  the  sacred  altar  gleams, 

I  hear  the  exultant  choral  song. 
''The  Lord  has  risen.  He  is  not  here, 

A  ransomed  world  receives  its  King, 
The  grave  has  yielded  up  its  Dead, 

Let  every  heart  rejoice  and  sing." 

The  worshippers  bend  low  in  awe. 

The  altar  shines  with  wealth  untold. 
The  air  is  faint  with  breath  of  flowers 

Fairer  than  all  the  gems  and  gold. 
The  chancel  window's  crimson  glow 

Is  falling  o'er  the  holy  shrine. 
Tinting  with  rose  the  lilies  white 

That  lie  beside  the  bread  and  wane. 

Beneath  that  shrine  the  sacred  dust 

Of  Carlo  Borromeo  lies; 
His  hero-heart  is  hushed  in  death 

After  a  life  of  sacrifice. 
Long  centuries  have  passed  away 

.Since  Milan  wept  beside  his  tomb, 
And  still  he  speaks  to  human  hearts 

From  out  its  silence  and  its  gloom. 

1  hear  no  word  the  preacher  says. 

His  sermon  ir-  but  idle  breath, 
A  higher  message  comes  to  me 

From  out  those  crystal  walls  of  death. 
No  sermon  born  of  human  thought. 

No  pra\'er  that  human  lips  can  frame, 
Speaks  with  such  moving  eloquence 

As  Borromeo's  life  and  name. 


The  lights  grow  dim,  the  service  ends 

With  a  deep  silence  after  prayer. 
And  glad  at  heart  I  seek  once  more 

The  freshness  of  the  morning  air. 
Far  on  the  dim  horizon's  verge, 

I  see  the  Tyrol's  peaks  of  snow 
Gleaming  above  the  ros\-  clouds 

That  veil  the  smiling  plains  below. 

The  mists  depart  before  the  Dawn, 

Each  star  has  quenched  its  glowing  spark. 
While,  far  below  me  in  the  square 

The  Daylight  struggles  with  the  Dark. 
Alone, — yet  not  alone  I  stand. 

And  all  my  soul  goes  out  in  prayer, 
God's  breath  is  in  the  balmy  wind. 

His  sacred  presence  everywhere. 

My  grateful  heart  has  never  lost 

The  influence  of  that  Easter  fair, 
And,  ever,  where  the  fragrance  sweet 

Of  Easter  lilies  fills  the  air, 
I  see  against  the  heavenly  blue 

The  Tyrol's  snowy  crests  arise 
And  the  Cathedral,  pure  and  white. 

Towering  high  in  southern  skies. 

Catherine  Weed  Barnes. 


/iDeissonnter. 


^^^  HE  noble  old  city  of  Lyons,  so  rich  in  earl\- 
^^  associations,  to  which  the  Rhone,  from  its 
mountain  sources,  swiftly  rolls  on  to  mingle 
its  waters  \\\\h  the  ]Mediterranean ;  and  the 
Saone,  sparkling  in  the  sun,  gracefully  winding 
among  hills  and  mountains,  vying  with  its  rival, 
comes  till  they  meet  at  the  base  of  a  steep  hill  to 
tell  each  its  tale  of  wandering  from  Alpine  snows 
and  vine-clad  hills,  might  well  be  the  birthplace 
of  the  eminent  painter,  Jean  Louis  Ernest  Meis- 
sonnier,  R.  A. 

Born  in  1811,  Meissonnier  went  while  young  to 
Paris,  and  for  some  time  attended  the  studio  of 
M.  Leon  Cogniet,  where  he  displayed  remarkable 
ingenuit}'  in  microscopic  painting,  which  no  one 
in  France  had  attempted  before  him,  and  his 
"Little  Messenger."  exhibited  in  1836,  attracted 
the  attention  of  critics,  who  were  astonished  that 
so  much  precision  could  be  allied  to  such  delicacy 
of  finish.  In  1853,  he  exhibited  four  pictures,  all 
in  his  minute  and  elaborately  careful  manner,  all 
of  entirely  different  subjects,  and  each  one  per- 
fect in  its  way.  Paris  at  once  acknowledged  him 
as  a  master,  and  since  then  he  frequently  ex- 
hibited, and  alwavs  with  great  success.     In  the 
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Salon  of  1857,  he  had  nine  subjects,  all  distin- 
guished by  an  exquisite  touch,  and  manifesting 
great  care  and  patience.  His  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures are  the  "Napoleon  Cycle,"  four  small  paint- 
ings from  the  life  of  the  first  Napoleon,  of  which 
"1814" — the  Campaign  of  France — is  certainly 
his  masterpiece.  This  celebrated  picture  was  sold 
in  1887  for  850,000  francs — £34,000 — the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  a  picture  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  artist.  He  obtained  a. medal  of  the  third 
class  in  1840,  one  of  the  second  class  in  1841, 
and  two  of  the  first  class  in  1855.  He  was  decor- 
ated with  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1846,  was  made 
Grand  Officer  in  1856,  Commander  in  1867,  and 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Beaux  Arts  in  1861. 
In  1884  an  exhibition  of  his  works  was  held  in 
Paris,  and  the  crowds  that  visited  the  "Galerie" 
testified  to  the  popularity  of  the  painter. 

There  is  an  entertaining  story  told  of  how  the 
great  painter  manoeuvred  to  have  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  HI.  pose  for  him.  Up  to  the  war  witii 
Italy,  Meissonnier  had  been  a  genre  painter,  but 
no  sooner  was  war  declared  than  he,  through  his 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  officers  of  the  im- 
perial stafif,  secured  an  appointment  on  the  same, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  notes  and  making 
sketches;  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino,  which  is  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most 
famous  paintings.  In  reciting  the  history  of  the 
painting,  he  said  that  he  went  back  to  Solferino 
to  study  the  landscape  from  nature.  He  began 
the  picture,  then  invited  an  officer  of  his  acquaint- 
ance to  give  his  advice,  from  a  purely  military 
point  of  view.  This  officer,  of  course,  had  also 
been  at  Solferino.  Continuing,  Meissonnier  said : 
"I  laid  myself  out  to  make  him  tell  me  the  share 
he  had  taken  in  the -action,  and  so  drew  him  on 
until  I  proposed  to  represent  him  as  one  of  the 
actors  in  the  scene.  This  he  gladly  agreed  to. 
When  I  had  finished  his  portrait,  with  great  suc- 
cess, he  brought  his  fellow-officers  to  see  it,  who, 
in  turn,  sat  for  me."  Gradually  were  all  the  fig- 
ures put  in  but  one.  It  was  then  that  Meissonnier 
secured  an  audience  with  the  Emperor  and  an  in- 
vitation to  bring  the  picture  to  Fontainebleau. 
After  examining  it  attentively,  the  Emperor  asked 
who  the  one  uncompleted  figure  was  to  be.  "Your 
Majesty,  of  course,''  was  the  reply. 

"Then  you  will  introduce  my  portrait ;  how  will 
you  do  that?"  inquired  Napoleon  HI. 

"From  memory  and  by  the  help  of  published 
prints,"  replied  the  painter. 

"But  a  sitting  would  be  much  better,  do  you  not 
think,  M.  Meissonnier?" 


"No  doubt,  sire,  but — " 

"Well,  nothing  can  be  simpler.  We  will  ride 
out  together  and  talk,  and  you  can  study  me  at 
your  leisure." 

Delighted  with  the  opportunity,  Meissonnier 
made  his  plans.  The  artist  Jadin  had  a  studio 
near  Fontainebleau.  Meissonnier  contrived  to  ride 
in  the  direction  of  the  house,  and  arriving,  pro- 
posed that  the  Emperor  should  honor  that  artist 
with  a  visit.  The  Emperor,  amused,  consented. 
Jadin,  not  expecting  the  royal  guest,  was  smok- 
ing his  pipe,  but  the  Emperor,  good-naturedly, 
would  not  allow  him  to  disturb  himself.  He  took 
a  cigarette  and,  seating  himself  astride  a  chair, 
was  soon  chatting  with  the  host. 

"As  for  me  (Meissonnier)  I  simply  seized  the 
first  pencil  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  and  set  to 
work  to  draw.  This  improvised  sitting  lasted  a 
good  half  hour.  The  result  was  that  I  was  not 
only  able  to  finish  the  Solferino,  but  another  little 
picture  which  is  also  in  the  Luxembourg." 

Meissonnier,  like  many  other  celebrities,  had  a 
passion  for  gardening.  His  gardener,  an  accom- 
plished botanist,  knew  to  perfection  the  seeds  of 
every  plant,  and  his  master  often  tried  in  vain 
to  throw  him  off  his  guard. 

"This  time,  I've  got  him,"  the  artist  remarked 
to  a  party  of  friends  at  the  dinner  table,  and  he 
showed  them  a  small  packet  containing  the  dried 
roe  of  herring.    He  sent  .for  the  gardener. 

"Do  you  know  this  seed?"  Meissonnier  in- 
quired. The  gardener  carefully  scrutinized  the 
grains. 

"Why  not?"  he  said  at  last.  "They  are  the 
seeds  of  the  polpus  fiuscimus,  a  very  rare  tropical 
plant." 

"How  long  will  they  be  in  coming  up?"  Meis- 
sonnier asked,  with  a  chuckle  of  suppressed  exul- 
tation. 

"About  a  fortnight,"  was  the  reply. 

Two  weeks  later  the  guests  were  again  assem- 
bled at  Meissonnier's  table,  and,  after  dinner,  the 
gardener  was  announced. 

"Meissonnier,"  the  man  said,  "the  seed  has  just 
come  up." 

"Ah !  you  surprise  me,"  the  artist  exclaimed, 
as  he  rose  and  led  the  way  into  the  garden  to  ex- 
amine the  botanical  phenomenon. 

The  gardener  lifted  a  glass  shade  and  dis- 
closed to  view  a  small  bed  with  three  rows  of 
pickled  herrings'  heads  peeping  out  of  the  ground. 
Everybody  laughed.  Meissonnier  discharged  the 
gardener  on  the  spot,  but  took  him  on  again  the 
next  dav.  Delphine  Perrin. 
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tlbe  passlna  of  tbe  Xast  Ibeir  to  tbe 
H)e  Devc  Baronetcy. 

®X  JANUARY  TWENTY-FIRST,  Aubrey 
Thomas  de  Vere,  the  foremost  of  con- 
temporary Irish  poets,  peacefully  breathed  his 
last  in  the  historic  mansion  of  Curragh  Chase, 
Limerick,  Ireland,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty- 
eight,  after  an  active  literary  career  of  sixty  years. 

Much  of  the  temperament  and  mental  attitude 
of  Aubrey  de  Vere's  father — Sir  Stephen  de  Vere 
— whose  sonnets  were  placed  by  so  great  a  poet 
and  critic  as  Wordsworth  "among  the  most  per- 
fect of  our  age — "  were  reproduced  in  his  work, 
together  with  a  greater  range  of  interest,  a  more 
complete  devotion  to  the  poetic  calling,  and 
greater  vividness  and  subtlety  of  imagination. 
Though  he  travelled  extensively,  -the  greater  part 
of  his  life  was  spent  amid  the  rich,  luxuriant 
beauiy  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  in  the  picturesque 
home  "in  which  all  is  beauty,  spaciousness  and 
order ;  books  everywhere ;  statuary,  pictures, 
and  lovely  or  interesting  things  of  every  kind, 
many  of  which  record  the  intimacy  of  more  than 
one  generation  of  de  Vere  with  the  finest  minds 
of  their  day  and  land,"  and  where  his  Muse  for 
the  most  part  devoted  herself  to  themes  closely 
interwoven  with  the  story  of  his  native  count- 
try,  as  we  find  in  the  tribute  paid  to  it 
in  his  Legends  of  St.  Patrick  and  Irish 
Odes,  for.  like  St.  Patrick  himself,  he  was  full  of 
love  for  the  places  and  people  among  whom  his 
lot  had  been  cast,  made  himself  one  with  them, 
and  spent  himself  in  efiforts  to  raise  that  people 
to  a  high  appreciation  of  their  exalted  position  in 
the  designs  of  their  Creator. 

From  the  poetic  legendary  wreath  let  us  cull 
one  bright  h\ossom^71ie  Striving  of  St,  Patrick 
on  Monnt  Crnachan.  The  saint  has  succeeded  in 
his  life-effort.  The  land  of  his  choice  is  Catholic, 
the  idols  lie  in  pieces,  the  crests  of  the  sacrificial 
grove  have  bowed  before  the  Christian  axe,  the 
Pagan  priests  have  embraced  the  new  faith,  and 
even  the  rough  monarch  Daire  has  bent  before 
the  resistless  gentleness  of  Heaven's  Ambassador. 

Now  the  end  is  at  hand.  Six  score  winters 
have  beaten  on  Patrick's  brow,  and  the  scanty 
locks  that  flight  of  time  and  weary  anxious  brain- 
toil  have  spared  are  white  as  the  driven  snow  in 
the  sequestered  glens  of  Donegal.  He  feels  that 
all  is  not  yet  accomplished  and  looks  into  the  fu- 
ture. W^ould  the  descendants  of  this  people  that 
had  been  so  docile  and  tractable  be  true  to  his 
work?    Would  a  time  never  come  in  the  lapse  of 


years  when  prosperity  with  its  alluring  snares,  or 
tyranny  with  its  shrivelling  grasp,  would  sap  that 
Faith  which  it  had  been  his  holy  pride — his  conso- 
lation— his  ambition — to  weld  deep  into  their 
hearts.  So  he  prepares  to  wrestle  with  the  Dis- 
penser of  benefits  for  the  sake  of  his  beloved  chil- 
dren, and  wild  Mayo  is  chosen  as  the  scene  of  his 
last  labor. 

The  great  Lent  Fast  had  come. 
Its  first  three  days  went  by ;  the  fourth,  he  rose. 
And  meeting  his  disciples  that  drew  nigh 
Vouchsafed  this  greeting  only:    "Bide  ye  here 
Till  I  return,"  and  straightway  set  his  face 
Alone  to  that  great  hill  "of  eagles"  named. 
Huge  Cruachan,  that  o'er  the  western  deep 
Hung  through  sea-mist,  with  shadowing  crag  on 

crag. 
High  ridged,  and  dateless  forest  long  since  dead,. 
That  forest  reached,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
Beside  him,  as  he  entered,  stood  and  spake. 
"The  gifts  thy  soul  demands,  demand  them  not ; 
For  they  are  mighty  and  immeasurable 
And  over  great  for  granting."    And  the  saint.. 
"This  mountain  Cruachan  I  will  not  leave 
Alive  till  all  be  granted,  to  the  last." 

The  task  of  gaining  his  heart-wish  to  which  he 
so  resolutely  sets  himself  is  no  slight  one.  Hell 
rouses  itself  to  bring  his  confidence  to  nought  and 
heaven  allows  him  to  endure  a  sharp  and  pro- 
longed combat.  The  Powers  of  Darkness  besiege 
the  clouded  steeps  of  Cruachan,  they  approach 
but  cannot  touch  him,  so  long  as  his  faith  re- 
mains firm  and  unshaken. 

"Thus  ruin  filled  the  mountain,  day  by  day 
The  forest  torment  deepened  ;   louder  roared 
The  great  aisles  of  the  devastated  woods ; 
Black  cave  replied  to  cave;    and  oaks,  whole 

ranks. 
Fell  in  long  line,  like  deep-ruined  castle  wall. 
At  either  side  God's  warrior.    Slowly  died 
At  last,  far  echoed  in  remote  ravine. 
The  thunder,  then  crept  forth  a  little  voice 
Tliat  shrilly  whispered  to  him  thus  in  scorn. 
"Two  thousand  years  yon  race  hath  walked  in 

blood 
Neck-deep ;    and  shall  it  serve    thy    Lord    of 

Peace  ?" 
That  whisper  ceased.     Again    from    all    sides 

burst 
Tenfold  the  storm  ;  and  as  it  waxed,  the  saint 
Waxed    in    strong    heart ;    and    kneeling    with 

stretched  hands. 
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Made  for  himself  a  panoply  of  prayer, 
And  bound  it  round  his  bosom  twice  and  thrice, 
And  made  a  sword  of  comminating  psalm, 
And  smote  at  them  that  mocked  him.     Day  by 

day. 
Till  now  the  second  Sunday's  vesper  bell 
Gladdened  the  little  churches  round  the  isle. 
That  conflict  raged ;    then,  maddening  in  their 

ire. 
Sudden  the, Princedoms  of  the  dark,  that  rode 
This  way  and  that  way  through  the  tempest, 

brake 
Their  sceptres,  and  with  one  great  cry  it  fell. 
At  once  o'er  all  was  silence,  sunset  lit 
The  world,  that  shone  as  though  with  face  up- 
turned 
It  gazed  on  heavens  by  angel  faces  thronged. 
And  answered  light  with  light.    A  single  bird 
Carolled ;    and  from  the  forest  the  skirt  down 

fell. 
Gem-like,  the  last  drops  of  the  exhausted  storm. 

With  brow  low-bowed,  a  sacred  trance  for  days 
holds  Patrick  in  its  embrace,  and  with  unseen 
sacraments  God  feeds  the  fasting  saint.  He 
climbs  to  the  middle  of  the  ascent  and  with  fresh 
vigor  resumes  his  task. 

Unshaken  there  he  knelt  with  hands  outstretched, 
God's  athlete  !    For  a  mighty  prize  he  strove ; 
Nor  slacked,  nor  any  whit  his  forehead  bowed. 
Fixed  was  his  eye  and  keen ;  the  whole  white  face 
Keen  as  that  eye  itself,  though — shapeless  yet — 
The  infernal  horde  to  ear  not  eye  addressed 
Their  battle.    Back  he  drave  them,  rank  and  rank, 
Routed,  with  psalm,  and  malison,  and  ban. 
As  from  a  sling  flung  forth. 

They  leave  him,  and  after  three  days  he  reaches 
the  very  summit  of  the  hill  where,  like  his  Master 
in  Gethsemane,  he  prays  for  the  third  time,  and 
for  the  third  time  more  furiously  than  ever. 

The  host  accursed,  sagacious  of  his  act. 
Rushed  back  from,  all  the  isle,  and  round  him  met 
With  anger  seven  times  heated,  since  their  hour. 
And  this  they  knew,  was  come. 

Holy  vSaturday  with  its  Paschal  Mass  brings 
him  final  relief,  but  no  certainty  that  his  prayer 
has  been  granted.  His  soul  is  wrung  with  an- 
guish at  the  thought  of  his  beloved  Gaels  turning 
their  backs  on  the  Crucified  One,  and  the  tears 
chase  one  another  down  his  furrowed  cheeks. 

As  thus  he  wept 
Sudden  beside  him  on  that  summit  broad, 


Ran  out  a  golden  beam,  like  sunset  path 
Gilding  the  sea,  and,  turning,  by  his  side, 
Victor,  God's  Angel,  stood  with  lustrous  brow 
Fresh  from  that  Face  no  man  can  see  and  live. 

The  Angel  points  out  to  him  the  celestial  hosts 
that  encircle  the  mount,  promises  that  the  race  he 
pleads  for  shall  long  be  fervent  Christians.  "That 
is  not  enough,*'  Patrick  answers ;  and  the  Angel 
foretells  that,  as  a  special  mercy,  seven  years  be- 
fore the  Dreadful  Coming  a  mighty  wave, 
"arched  out  of  the  deep,"  shall  sweep  the  isle  and 
take  her  children  to  its  peace. 

And  Patrick  answered,  "That  is  not  enough." 
The  Angel  asks  what  more  he  demands. 
And  the  Saint,  "No  less 
Than  this.    Though  every  nation,  ere  that  day 
Recreant  from  creed  and  Christ,  old  troth  for- 
sworn. 
Should  flee  tlie.  sacred  scandal  of  the  Cross 
Through  pride,  as  once  the  Apostles  fled  through 

fear, 
This  nation  of  my  love,  a  priestly  house 
Beside  that  Cross  shall  stand,  fate-firm  like  him 
That  stood  beside  Christ's  Mother." 

Victor  rebukes  him  for  his  boldness  in  suing 
for  so  unmeasured  a  blessing,  and  leaves  him. 

The  man  of  God 
Turned  to  his  offering ;  and  all  day  he  stood 
Offering  in  heart  that  offering  undefiled 
Which  Abel  offered,  and  Melchisedek, 
And  Abraham,  Patriarch  of  the  faithful  race. 
In  type,  and  which,  in  fulness  of  the  times. 
The  Victim-Priest  offered  on  Calvary, 
And,  bloodless,  offers  still  in  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Whose  impetration  makes  the  whole -Church  orie. 

The  Saint's  unbending  trust  must  meet  with  its 
reward — "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive."  Victor  re- 
turns to  gladden  the  great  heart  with  the  prom- 
ise— 

Many  a  race 
Shrivelling  in  sunshine  of  its  prosperous  years, 
vShall    cease    from    faith,    and,    shamed    though 

shameless,  sink 
Back  to  its  native  clay ;  but  over  thine 
God  shall  extend  the  shadow  of  His  hand. 
And  through  the  night  of  centuries  teach  to  her 
In  woe  that  song  which,  when  the  nations  wake, 
Shall  sound  their  glad  deliverance. 
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riiy  nation  shall  not  walk 
Accordant  with  the  Gentiles  of  this  world, 
But  as  a  race  elect  sustain  the  Crown 
Or  bear  the  Cross." 


Then   Patrick   knelt   and   blessed  the   land,   and 

said : 
"Praise  be  to  God  who  hears  the  sinner's  prayer.  ' 

Air.  Aubrey  de  V'ere  had  keen  sympathies  with 
Irish  character  and  history — especially  religious 
history.  Many  of  his  poems,  such  as  the  "Foray 
of  Queen  Meave,"  or  "Bard  Ethel,"  or  "The  Sis- 
ters," deal  with  themes  drawn  from  Celtic  legend 
or  from  Irish  social  life,  while  his  "Innisfal"  is  a 
ballad  chronicle  of  Ireland  such  as  Thomas  Davis 
I)ointed  out  as  a  worthy  work  for  Irish  genius  to 
undertake. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  and  satisfying 
of  Mr.  de  \'ere's  works  are  those  in  which  some 
great  historic  theme  is  treated  in  a  mood  of  im- 
aginative meditation,  as  illustrating  some  move- 
ment or  conflict  of  spiritual  forces  in  the  world. 
Such  are  his  well-wrought  dramas,  so  full  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  interest,  "St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury," and  "Alexander  the  Great."  Yet  it  is  in 
dealing  with  Irish  themes  that  we  find  his  tender- 
est  touches.  "The  Year  of  Sorrow,"  a  threnody  on 
the  Irish  famine,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impas- 
sioned utterance  to  be  found  in  all  his  works. 
Mr.  de  Vere  had  hope  for  Ireland  as  well  as  sor- 
row, and  he  sang  it  as  well. 

The  little  black  rose  shall  be  red  at  last ! 

What  made  it  black  but  the  east  wind  dry. 
And  the  tear  of  the  widow  that  fell  on  it  fast  ? 

It  shall  redden  the  hills  when  June  is  nigh. 

The  silk  of  the  kine  shall  rest  at  last. 

What  drove  her  forth  but  the  dragon-fly? 

In  the  golden  vale  she  shall  feed  full  fast. 

With  her  mild  gold  horn  and  her  sloe-dark  eye. 

Edyth  Ouinx. 


There  is  always  a  best  way  of  doing  everything, 
if  it  be  but  to  boil  an  e^^^.  Manners  are  the  happy 
way  of  doing  things ;  each  one  a  stroke  of  genius 
or  of  love — now  repeated  and  hardened  into 
usage,  they  form  at  last  a  rich  varnish  with  which 
the  routine  of  life  is  washed,  and  its  details 
adorned.  If  they  are  superficial,  so  are  the  dew- 
drops  which  give  such  a  depth  to  the  morning 
meadows. 


Ube  l^outb  of  ifamous  {People. 

yiiV  AXY  of  the  traits  that  led  to  future  fame 
l.ll«/  were  exhibited  in  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  great  men,  hence  our  interest  in  that 
period  of  their  existence.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  an 
illustration  of  this  fact.  Born  in  a  farmhouse  in 
an  English  village,  in  1642,  he  was  often  em- 
ployed, as  a  boy,  in  lowly  occupations,  neverthe- 
less, when  only  a  mere  child,  he  acquired  the  art 
of  using  various  tools  with  great  dexterity.  His 
account  of  himself  at  this  time  points  to  a  lad  far 
from  industrious  at  school,  who  stood  very  low 
in  his  class  until  his  ambition  was  aroused  by  an 
unprovoked  attack  from  a  schoolmate,  which  led 
to  a  fight,  in  which  his  pluck  gave  him  the  vic- 
tory. Greater  exertion  followed  this  success,  un- 
til Newton  rose  to  be  the  head  boy.  He  never 
took  part  in  the  ordinary  amusements  of  his 
schoolfellows,  but  displayed  very  early  a  taste 
and  an  aptitude  for  mechanical  contrivances.  He 
made  windmills,  water-clocks,  kites,  and  dials, 
and  invented  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  which  was 
to  be  moved  by  the  rider.  His  mother  intended 
hini  to  be  a  farmer,  took  him  away  from  school, 
and  frequently  sent  him,  on  market-days,  to 
Grantham  with  an  old  trusty  servant,  who  made 
all  the  purchases  while  Newton  spent  his  time 
among  books  in  a  friend's  house.  Soon  it  be- 
came apparent  that  a  farmer's  life  was  altogether 
unsuited  to  the  youth.  One  day  while  engaged 
in  tending  the  sheep,  a  gentleman  found  him  busy 
over  a  book — a  work  on  practical  geometry.  As- 
tonished, he  went  to  the  boy's  mother  and  urged 
her  to  take  him  from  the  field  and  give  him  an 
education,  which  she  did. 

That  Newton  must  have  begun  early  to  make 
careful  observations  of  natural  phenomena  has 
been  proved  beyond  a  doubt. 

In  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  generals  and  imposing  figures,  on  the 
Imperialist  side,  was  Wallenstein.  It  is  related  of 
him  that  he  used  to  play  soldier  with  his  com- 
panions. But  he  always  displayed  one  peculiarity 
— a  desire  to  command,  combined  with  a  decided 
objection  to  interference  with  his  whims.  At  the 
age  of  seven,  being  chastised  by  his  mother  for  a 
boyish  fault,  he  cried  out  indignantly:  "Why, 
am  I  not  a  prince  ?  Nobody  should  dare  lay  hands 
on  me !"  His  uncle  having  once  reproached  him 
with  being  as  proud  as  a  prince,  he  coolly  an- 
swered :  "What  is  not,  may  yet  be" — a  prophecy 
that  was  verified  in  1623,  when,  as  a  reward  for 
a  victory  gained  over  the  Prince  of  Transvlvania 
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and  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  Emperor 
created  Wallenstein  prince. 

A  no  less  suggestive  story  is  told  of  Lessing, 
the  German  critic  and  dramatist.  When  he  was 
a  little  fellow,  and  could  scarcely  read,  it  was  his 
greatest  pleasure  to  take  a  book  in  hand,  thumb- 
ink  page  after  page,  as  if  he  really  understood 
them.  Once  his  parents  wished  to  have  his  pic- 
ture taken — a  more  formal  operation  then  than 
now — and  resolved  to  have  his  portrait  painted 
with  a  bird-cage  by  his  side.  "No,  no !"  exclaimed 
the  boy,  with  the  greatest  determination.  "I  won't 
have  my  picture  taken,  unless  you  let  me  be 
painted  with  a  big,  big  heap  of  books !" 

Lessing  was  a  happy,  healthy,  playful  child, 
remarkable  for  his  fondness  for  reading.  At  the 
great  school  of  St.  Afra,  at  Meissen,  to  which  he 
was  sent  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  classical  and  mathematical 
study  that,  toward  the  end  of  his  career  as  a 
pupil,  he  was  described  by  the  rector  as  "a.  steed 
that  needs  double  fodder.  The  lessons,  which 
are  hard  for  others,  are  nothing  for  him.  We 
cannot  use  him  much  longer." 

A  number  of  incidents  has  been  preserved  of 
the  youth  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  Professor 
Lavisse's  biography.  His  father  was  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  exacted  implicit  obedience  from 
his  son,  imposing  upon  him  severe  duties  from 
his  early  childhood.  The  young  prince  had  to 
submit  to  public  examinations  before  the  assem- 
bled court,  with  the  King  sitting  upon  his  throne, 
the  programme  including  French,  German,  Latin, 
geography,  history,  local  and  general,  until  the 
strain  grew  almost  insupportable.  Minute  by 
minute  the  occupation  of  the  youth's  days  was 
methodized  by  the  King.  During  the  week,  for 
instance,  the  young  Fritz  was  to  rise  at  six.  "He 
must  not  turn  over  in  bed.  He  shall  rise  at  once, 
kneel  and  say  the  little  prayer;  then  quickly  put 
on  his  shoes,  and  bathe  his  face  and  hands,  but 
without  using  soap;  he  shall  dress  in. his  jacket 
and  have  his  hair  combed,  but  not  powdered. 
While  they  comb  his  hair,  he  must  drink  his  tea 
or  cofTee."  So  begins  his  day.  The  King  wished 
his  son  to  be  like  him  in  everything — exact,  dili- 
gent, prompt,  devout,  and  soldierly. 

Fritz  had  one  trait  which  pleased  his  father. 
He  played  soldier  to  perfection.  He  was  barely 
six  years  old,  when  the  King  organized  for  him 
a  company  of  cadets,  composed  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  children,  selected  from  several 
cadet  schools.  They  learned  the  mimic  art  of 
war,  and  won  general  praise  for-  their  splendid 


discipline  and  knowledge  of  the  manual  of  arms. 
At  first  Fritz  drilled  in  the  ranks,  but  he  after- 
ward commanded.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for 
the  child  when  his  troop  was  reviewed  by  his 
grandfather,  the  King  of  England,  and  Czar 
Peter.  In  1721,  when  Fritz  was  nine  years  old, 
his  father  gave  him  as  a  birthday  present  a  little 
arsenal  arranged  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Ber- 
lin palace. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  Frederick  was  pro- 
nounced the  most  amiable  prince  possible,  hand- 
some, and  well  formed.  "His  intellect  was  su- 
perior to  his  age;  and  he  possessed  all  the  qual- 
ities which  can  make  up  a  perfect  prince." 

Let  us  turn  from  the  soldier  to  the  poet.  The 
dreamer  of  Coleridge's  manhood  appears  in  the 
dreamer  of  Coleridge's  youth.  He  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  books,  and  his  imagination  was  early 
developed.  Once  the  boy  was  walking  alone,  in 
one  of  his  day-dreams,  fancying  himself  swim 
ming  across  the  Hellespont.  Thrusting  his  hands 
before  him,  as  in  the  act  of  swimming,  he  came 
in  contact  with  a  gentleman's  pocket.  The  man 
quickly  seized  his  hand,  and,  turning  around,  ac- 
cused the  lad  of  an  attempt  at  picking  his  pocket. 
Thoroughly  frightened,  Coleridge  sobbed  out  his 
denial  of  any  such  intention,  and  explained  that 
he  thought  himself  swimming  the  Hellespont.  A 
less  poetic  incident,  but  one  which  reveals  the 
better  side  in  Coleridge's  character,  is  told  by  a 
school-fellow.  He  was  rushing  through  a  busy 
London  street  to  be  in  time  for  school,  when  he 
upset  an  old  woman's  apple  stall.  "Oh,  you  little 
villain !"  she  exclaimed,  bitterly,  when  she  recov- 
ered from  her  surprise.  But  Coleridge,  noting 
the  mischief  he  had  done,  ran  quickly  back  and 
sought  to  make  the  best  amends  possible  by  help- 
ing her  to  gather  up  the  scattered  fruit,  and  la- 
menting the  accident.  Grateful  for  his  assistance, 
she  changed  her  tone,  and,  patting  him  on  the 
head,  said  :    "Oh,  you  little  angel !" 

Intellectual  precocity  and  omnivorousness  of 
knowledge  were  the  leading  traits  of  Coleridge's 
boyhood.  He  consumed  quantities  of  book- 
learning.  Another  remarkable  characteristic  was, 
that  from  the  earliest  period  in  which  he  appears, 
he  was  accustomed  to  give  out  his  ideas  with  free- 
dom, in  an  endless  stream  of  talk.  Lamb  tells  us 
that  the  landlord  of  the  "Salutation  and  the  Cat" 
was  ready  to  retain  him  because  of  the  attraction 
of  his  conversation  for  customers.  Full  of  energy 
and  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  hard  exercise, 
Wordsworth  describes  him  as  "noisy" — 
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"His  limbs  would  toss  about  him  with  delight, 
Like  branches  when  strong  winds  the  trees  an- 
noy." 

The  change  that  later  years  made  in  Coleridge 
has  been  attributed  to  disease  or  at  least  ill  health  ; 
at  all  events,  the  temperament  of  the  earlier  Cole- 
ridge is  irreconcilable  with  that  of  the  last  period 
of  his  life. 

It  seems  strange  to  learn  that  when  Robert 
Burns  was  sent  to  school,  in  his  sixth  year,  he  was 
a  sober  little  fellow,  swarthy,  serious  and  grave, 
not  bright  and  cheerful  like  the  song-bird  he  was 
to  become.  Burns  writes  of  his  early  days:  "[ 
made  an  excellent  English  scholar ;  and  by  the 
time  I  was  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  I  was  a 
critic  in  substantives,  verbs  and  participles."  He 
learned  more,  however,  from  an  old  woman  in 
the  family,  who  recited  countless  tales  of  fairies, 
ghosts  and  the  rest,  to  which  he  gave  attentive 
ear.  His  books  were  few — the  Bible,  Pope's 
Homer,  Shakespeare,  The  Spectator,  Allan  Ram- 
say's works — but  carefully  read.  He  did  not  re- 
quire a  large  library  when  he  burst  forth  in  song. 
The  fields  and  brooks  of  Ayrshire  were  open 
books  to  him ;  each  bird-note  a  poem,  each  land- 
scape a  history. 

The  youth  of  Carlyle,  in  one  respect,  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  His  energy  of  later 
years  was  not  reflected  in  his  childhood.  He  was 
timid,  very  nervous,  and  oversensitive,  called 
"Tom,  the  Tearful,"  by  his  comrades.  He  loved 
solitude,  as  throughout  his  entire  career,  and  was 
moody  and  contemplative.  He  had  promised  his 
mother  to  refrain  from  fighting,  and  endured  pa- 
tiently blows  and  ridicule  until,  one  day,  his  con- 
dition grew  unbearable  and  a  pitched  battle  was 
the  consequence.  Carlyle  was  beaten,  but  he  left 
marks  on  his  adversary  which  were  not  forgotten. 
With  the  teaching  which  he  received  at  his  first 
school  he  was  not  deeply  impressed.  He  writes : 
"It  was  limited,  and,  of  its  kind,  only  moderately 
good.  Latin  and  French  I  did  get  to  read  with 
fluency.  Latin  quantity  was  left  a  frightful 
chaos,  and  I  Ijad  to  learn  it  afterward.  Some 
geometry,  algebra;  arithmetic  tolerably  well. 
Vague  outlines  of  geography  I  learned;  all  the 
books  I  could  get  were  also  devoured.  Greek  con- 
sisted of  the  alphabet  merely." 

Carlyle  had  begun  life  on  the  same  terms  as  in- 
numerable young  Scots.  Strict  frugality  had  en- 
abled him  to  get  a  college  training.  His  mother 
could  look  forward  to  the  exquisite  pleasure  of 
seeing  "her  own  bairn  wag  his  head  in  a  pulpit !" 


But  at  this  point  Carlyle's  individuality  asserted 
itself.  He  could  not  step  into  any  of  the  ordinary 
grooves.  It  was  resolved  to  send  him  to  the  Uni- 
versity. One  of  the  village  cronies  objected  lo 
the  plan.  "Educate  a  boy,  and  he  grows  up  to 
despise  his  ignorant  parents !"  "Thou  hast  not 
done  so,"'  said  Thomas  Carlyle's  father,  in  after 
years.    "God  be  thanked  for  it !" 

Precocious  development  marked  the  childhood 
of  William  Cullen  Bryant — who  had  very  little 
childhood,  for  he  knew  his  letters  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  months.  In  his  fourth  year  he  attended 
the  district  school,  and  became  a  good  reader  and 
speller,  for  which  he  was  largely  indebted  to  his 
mother's  care.  At  five,  he  could  repeat  Watts' 
Hymns — no  Mother  Goose  melodies  for  him.  He 
wrote  verses  in  his  eighth  year,  and  delivered  a 
rhymed  address  at  ten.  About  his  fourteenth 
year  he  had  composed  a  political  satire  in  verse, 
an  "Ode  to  Connecticut  River,"  and  some  lines  on 
"Drought."  Happily  he  had  plenty  of  leisure  in 
his  youth  and  frequently  betook  himself  to  the 
woods  where  he  found  companionship  in  the  trees 
and  birds  and  wandering  clouds.  Hence  grew  hi.^ 
love  for  nature  and  his  sense  of  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture— qualities  which  give  clearness  and  sparkle 
to  his  verse. 

The  youth  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper  might 
be  imagined  from  his  "Leatherstocking  Tales.'' 
"Trees,  mountains,  wild  animals,  and  wild  men 
nursed  the  child,  and  implanted  in  him  seeds  of 
poetry  and  wrought  into  the  sturdy  fibres  of  his 
mind  golden  threads  of  creative  imagination." 
He  had  trappers  and  Indians  as  companions — 
being  born  on  the  frontier  of  civilization — drank 
in  their  stories  and  legends,  studied  the  habits 
and  haunts  of  animals,  and  was  a  keen  observer  of 
nature.  The  woods  were  his  first  school,  and  his 
early  open-air  experiences  influenced  him  for  all 
time.  His  imagination  could  not  have  received 
healthier  development,  consequently,  his  ideals 
were  pure  and  wholesome,  while  his  descriptions 
bear  the  mark  of  his  exuberant  and  observant 
youth.  Helen  Williams. 


In  the  joy  of  the  Resurrection  we  shall  see  the 
countenance  of  the  Friend  who  has  loved  us,  sor- 
rowed for  us,  died  for  us ;  the  countenance  of  the 
Son  of  God  fixed  upon  each  one  of  us;  the  eyes 
of  our  Redeemer  looking  upon  us  personally  one 
by  one ;  His  voice  speaking  to  us  as  He  spoke  to 
Mary  at  the  sepulchre,  calling  us  each  one  by 
name.     This  is  the  beginning  of  the  joy. 
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H  'Omreatb  ®ut  of  tbe  IRoses  ot  Xoretto. 

By  Rev.  Lawrence  Chas.  Prideaux  Fox,  O.  M.  1. 

O  Mary,  ever  blessed  of  thy  race, 

Void  from  thy  birth  of  aught  alHecl  to  sin. 
Who,  even  as  a  Virgin,  full  of  grace, 

Wast  pure  enough  thy  Lord  to  welcome  in. 
O  Mary,  Queen  of  the  celestial  sphere. 

Around  whose  throne  the  angels  bend  the  knee, 
Behold  !  I  kneel,  a  feeble  sinner  here 

Acknowledging  no  Advocate  like  thee  ! 
Then  hear  my  prayer,  receive  me  as  thy  child. 
For  Jesus  fain  must  bless  where  thou  hast  smiled. 
Remember,  O  most  holy  Queen  of  Heaven, 

That  no  one  ever  sought  thy  potent  aid 
But  glad  relief  unto  his  soul  was  given. 
His  true  devotion  thus  by  thee  repaid : 
Then  blessed  comforter  in  sorrow's  hour 

Say  when    thou    didst    reject    the    troubled 
heart  ? 
And  if  affliction  bade  its  clouds  to  lower, 
Behold  me,  therefore,  such  indeed  am  I, 
O  Mary,  Mother,  hear  my  fervent  cry  ! 
Yes,  grant  my  soul's  petitions  poor  and  mean, 

And  humbre  though  they  be.     Despise  me  not, 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  majestic  Queen ! 

Thy  loved  protection  unto  me  allot. 
And  not  alone  thy  servant,  but  thy  child 

Make  me,   dear   Mother ;    thus  thy   Son  will 
bless 
That  little  one  on  whom  thy  self  hath  smiled. 

And  take  me  hence  to  endless  happiness. 
O  Morning  Star  of  love  !  O  heavenly  Gate  ! 
O  holy  Mother  !   sinners'  Advocate  ! 

"We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  O  holy 
Mother  of  God,  despise  not  our  peti- 
tions IN  OUR  necessities,  BUT  DELIVER 
US  FROM  ALL  DANGERS,  O  EVER  GLORIOUS 
AND  BLESSED  ViRGIN  !" 

To  thee,  sweet  Mother  of  our  Heavenly  King, 

To  thee  this  tribute  of  my  love  I  bring, 

Have  I  not  felt  thy  potent  agency 

In  drawing  me  to  Catholicity  ? ' 

The   Church  of  Christ  thy   Blessed   Son's  dear 

Spouse 
Hath    taught    me    where    the    suppliant    mighty 

bows, 
And  since  my  spirit  hath  that  Church  obey'd 
It  loves  to  own  and  manifest  thine  aid. 
Yes,  thou  didst  draw  me,  lead  me  to  the  feet 
Of  Him  who  sifteth  both  the  chafif  and  wheat ; 
And  till  I  yield  to  God  my  latest  breath, 
I'll  sing  thy  praises,  e'en  through  life  to  death. 


But  having  won  from  error's  path  away 

My  devious  steps,  deign  near  me  still  to  stay ; 

And  when  I  reach  thy  glorious  Realm  above. 

May  I  forever  bask  within  thy  love. 

Be  thou  the  glass  through  which  my  praises  dim. 

Refined  and  purified  may  pass  to  Him 

To  whom  is  due  our  all,  our  utmost  praise, 

To  whom  through  thee,  I  consecrate  my  lays. 

All  glory  be  to  God  the  Lord  most  high, 

The  Blessed,  Lindivided  Trinity  ! 

O  Mary,  God  the  Father's  favour'd  child, 

Who  made  thee  free  from  sin,  and  undefil'd ; 

O  Mary,  Mother  dear  of  God  the  Son, 

Who  over  sin  and  death  the  vict'ry  won ; 

O  Mary,  Spouse  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 

O  Mary,  Queen  of  all  the  heavenly  host ! 

We  fly  to  thee  our  Patron  and  our  Queen  ; 

Despise  us  not,  however,  poor  and  mean : 

In  necessities  we  come  to  thee. 

In  sorrow  succor  us,  from  danger  free. 


JBacb  an^  IbanDel. 


From  Readhip;s  in  the  Music  Libraiy. 

^H^USIC  has  made  great  strides  within  the 
£.lltt/  last  hundred  years,  and  the  modern 
school,  with  its  complicated  forms  and  intricate 
melodies,  tends  to  obliterate  the  old,  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  while  the  true  art  and  science  of  music 
exist,  the  musical  school  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury cannot  eliminate  the  old. 

Among  the  great  names  in  Music's  History, 
Bach  and  Handel's  shine  forth  radiantly,  both 
appealing  to  the  music-lover,  and  Bach  particu- 
larly to  the  student.  As  men  we  revere  their 
memories  as  musical  geniuses,  and  pay  them  hom- 
age for  their  noble  works,  which  continue  to  be 
the  source  of  inspiration  to  subsequent  composers. 

The  two  masters  had  many  traits  in  common 
notwithstanding  the  contrariety  of  their  lives  and 
dispositions.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury—  in  1685 — Germany  gave  birth  to  two 
tone-masters,  who  were  to  raise  the  glorious  art 
from  the  obscurity  into  which  it  had  fallen — in 
their  native  country — to  the  pinnacle,  on  which 
rested  their  ideals,  so  high  and  seemingly  beyonil 
the  reach  of  these  persevering  men,  on  whose 
genius  fate  laid  a  restraining  hand. 

They  were  great  organists  and  wrote  sacred 
music.  Blindness  afflicted  them  in  later  years, 
but  did  not  impede  their  progress  towards  the 
attainment  of  those  ideals,    ever    before    them. 
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Bach  is  unquestionably  the  greater,  and  to  hiin 
the  world  owes  a  bounden  debt,  not  alone  for  his 
sublime  "Passion  Music."  but  as  Father  of  Con- 
trapuntal Form,  so  clearly  defined  in  his  fugues 
and  so  everlastingly  commemorated  in  his  "Well- 
Tempered  Klavier." 

Handel's  fame  rests  on  his  oratorios,  although 
he  made  several  ventures  into  the  operatic  field, 
success  did  not  attend  his  efforts  and  when  past 
middle  age,  he  began  writing  religious  music. 

Bach  is  strictly  German  in  taste,  and  was  a 
faithful  adherent  of  German  customs,  but  we 
need  not  wonder — for  he  never  left  his  native 
land,  while  Handel  found  great  pleasure  in  trav- 
elling, lionized  as  he  was  in  the  European  capi- 
tals. Shortly  after  he  had  settled  in  England, 
his  former  patron,  George  of  Hanover,  ascended 
the  English  throne — the  outlook  was  discourag- 
ing, because  of  the  recent  rupture  in  their  former 
friendly  relations,  but  his  "Water  Alusic"  gained 
him  the  good  graces  of  the  king.  Once  estab- 
lished there  his  future  was  secure.  Another 
marked  contrast  in  the  two  composers'  lives — 
Bach  was  twice  married — Handel  remained  a 
bachelor,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  wife 
was  included  with  the  position  of  organist,  both 
of  which  he  failed  to  secure. 

For  two  generations  or  more  the  Bach  family 
had  been  musical  and  Johann  Sebastian's  won- 
derful talent  caused  no  particular  comment 
among  his  relatives.  As  a  musical  education  was 
c  nsidered  a  necessary  adjunct  to  all  Bachs,  our 
genius  was  conscientiously  taught  by  his  older 
brother,  whose  limited  knowledge  Johann  soon 
surpassed. 

Bach's  life  was  one  of  continual  struggle  and 
disappointment  and  only  the  most  determined 
perseverance,  combined  with  his  love  for  art, 
sustained  him  through  the  vicissitudes  which  be- 
set his  path.  Fortune  refused  to  give  him  gen- 
erously of  her  store  of  worldly  goods  and  we  find 
him  almost  constantly  harassed  with  want.  Pov- 
erty, however,  did  not  lessen  the  geniality  of  his 
disposition,  but  brought  forth  the  noblest  emo- 
tions of  his  nature.  The  simple  yet  lofty  style 
of  his  sacred  music  displays  his  genius  and  a 
desire  for  the  greater  development  of  the  art. 

His  masterly  mind  places  him  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  majority,  but  those  who  gain  his 
height  can  revel  there  in  intellectual  delights.  He 
labored  tmceasingly  until  his  last  illness,  when, 
after  three  months,  he  passed  away — in  1750. 
The  fountain  of  knowledge  for  later  musicians, 


the  "most  masterly  mind  that  ever  appeared  in 
music,"  had  gone,  and  it  was  not  until  years  after 
his  death  that  Germany  fully  realized  that  it  had 
lost  a  great  man  in  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 

Handel,  although  German  by  birth,  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  England.  He  had  no 
family  tree  of  musicians,  but  he  possessed  a  real 
love  for  music  and  not  an  ordinary  amount  of 
talent  for  composition.  His  .career  as  composer 
did  not  really  begin  until  he  left  Germany  to  visit 
England.  He  was  more  fortunate  than  his  con- 
temporary, Bach,  and  that  may  be  because  his 
style  appealed  to  the  masses.  In  Handel's  music 
the  Italian  spirit  predominates — the  love  for 
melody  and  dramatic  effect  will  make  him  always 
a  public  favorite.  It  was  only  w^hen  he  turned 
his  attention  to  sacred  music  that  he  found  his 
true  place  in  art,  for  he  would  never  have  been  a 
successful  opera  composer. 

What  is  to  be  marvelled  at  in  Handel's  com- 
positions, is  the  rapidity  with  which  he  wrote — 
the  wonderful  "Messiah,"  with  its  beautiful  melo- 
dies and  gigantic  choruses,  was  written  in 
twenty-three  days.  This  oratorio  will  always 
live,  for  it  pleases  the  public  and  musician  alike. 
As  dramatic  as  Bach's  music  is  undramatic,  it 
possesses  that  peculiar  charm  which  at  once  cap- 
tivates. Handel  did  not  scruple  setting  aside  the 
correct  forms  of  preceding  composers,  now  and 
then,  while  striving  for  musical  effects,  going  oc- 
casionally so  far  as  to  incorporate  "the  thoughts 
of  other  men, '  as  tiis  own. 

His  music  breathes  a  deep  religious  sentiment 
and  we  can  readily  appreciate  this  from  his  own 
words,  on  writing  the  "Messiah" — "I  did  think 
I  did  see  all  Heaven  before  me,  and  the  great  God 
Himself."  Handel's  music  is  greatly  admired 
by  the  English  and  to  demonstrate  their  respect 
for  his  works,  his  name  figures  on  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  monster  musical  festivals  at 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere. 

The  Tonic-Sol-Fa  has  done  much  to  make  his 
most  famous  scores  known  to  the  masses,  in  Eng- 
land, as  many  have  become  acquainted  with  his 
beautiful  works,  through  his  notation,  to  whom 
otherwise,  they  would  remain  forever  "A  garden 
closed  and  sealed-up  fountain.''  The  great  com- 
poser, afflicted  with  blindness  and  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  often  expressed  his  desire 
to  die  on  Good  Friday  and  "of  meeting  his  Good 
God,  His  sweet  Lord  and  Saviour,  en  the  day  jf 
His  Resurrection."  His  wish  was  granted,  and, 
on  Good  Friday  night,  1759,  he  tranquilly  passed 
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into  eternity.  Handel  was  truly  "At  Rest  with 
the  Lord."  He  lies  among  the  great  in  West- 
minster, where  a  life-like  bust  marks  his  resting- 
place. 

Loretto's  library  boasts  of  a  plaster  cast  of  the 
original  bust,  which,  from  its  height,  seems  to 
regard  the  faithful  student  with  doubtful  be- 
nignity, encouraging  her  to  persevere  and  win 
the  crown  Avhich  rewards  success. 

Gertrude  Hefferan. 


Ube  Xate  %oxt>  H)utferin, 

'^T^  HE  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  noble 
^^  Earl — the  Right  Hon.  Frederick  Temple 
Hamilton-Blackwood,  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and 
Ava — recalls  one  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of 
the  Institute  Annals,  for  he  was  the  first  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada  who  ever  visited  a  con- 
vent in  Ontario.  Loretto  Convent  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  Niagara  Falls,  was  the  first  so  hon- 
ored. 

In  commemoration  of  the  event,  His  Excel- 
lency, during  his  term  of  office,  annually  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  a  bronze  medal  for  domes- 
tic economy,  and  a  silver  medal  for  fidelity  to 
duty. 

To  Archbishop  Lynch's  tactful  negotiations 
and  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  the  community 
was  due  this  precedent  of  a  visit  from  the  first  of- 
ficial of  the  State.  Indeed  the  Catholics  of  Ontario 
will  never  fully  realize  the  efforts  made  by  this 
heroic  prelate  to  raise  their  political  and  social 
status,  not  only  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  but 
throughout  the  Dominion. 

As  Governor-General  of  Canada,  Lord  Duf- 
ferin won  the  admiration  and  love  of  the  people 
to  an  extent  never  since  equalled  by  any  of  hi^ 
vice-regal  successors.  He  reconciled  conflicting 
elements  by  making  himself  equally  acceptable 
to  the  English  sentiment  of  Ontario  and  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  and  to  the  French  popula- 
tion of  Quebec.  While  at  no  time  exhibiting  a 
lack  of  firmness,  he  was  all  things  to  all  men,  and, 
in  the  many  difficult  relations  of  his  position  he 
displayed  that  marvellous  and  consummate  tact 
which  afterward  carried  him  safely  through  the 
intricate  mazes  of  more  than  one  diplomatic 
crisis.  It  was  his  foresight  that  first  recognized 
the  possibiHties  of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and 
much  of  that  development  which  has  brought 
wealth  to  Manitoba  owed  its  beginning  to  him. 
He  left  his  post  at  Ottawa  universally  regretted. 


Perhaps  the  highest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to 
Lord  Dufferin,  touching  his  Canadian  service,  is 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  criterion  by  which  all 
other  Governors-General  were  judged. 

Lord  Dufferin  is  accredited  with  being  the  or- 
iginator of  the  idea  of  International  Free  Parks 
at  Niagara  Falls.  From  a  conversation  held  by 
him  with  Governor  Robinson,  in  1878,  it  is  known 
there  was  a  mutual  agreement  as  to  what  should 
be  done  to  rescue  Niagara  from  the  vandals. 

In  Governor  Robmson's  annual  message  to  the 
Legislature,  January  9th,  1879,  we  find  the 
following  statement :  "In  the  course  of  last 
summer,  in  a  casual  meeting  and  conversation 
with  Lord  Dufferin,  then  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  some  steps 
on  the  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario  to  remedy  these  abvises, 
which  he  had  seen  and  deeply  regretted." 

Canada  took  the  first  legislative  action.  An 
act  was  passed  in  1885,  work  was  begun,  and  the 
Park  was  opened  to  the  public,  May  24th,  1888. 

Lord  Dufferin's  name  is  historically  and  grate- 
fully enshrined  at  the  Falls,  where  the  Dufferin 
Islands  are  a  happy  reminder  of  one  whom  the 
public  can  never  forget. 

It  was  as  British  Ambassador  in  Russia,  and 
afterward  in  Turkey,  that  Lord  Dufferin  had  full 
opportunities  to  display  his  diplomatic  genius. 
Immediately  after  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was 
signed,  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  desired  to  allay  the  feeling 
of  soreness  toward  England  which  still  survived 
in  Russia,  and  to  make  his  famous  "peace  with 
honor"  as  lasting  as  possible.  For  this  delicate 
work  Lord  Dufferin  was  selected  by  the  Conser- 
vative Premier.  He  performed  it  with  admirable 
skill,  and  the  relations  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land were  never  more  friendly  than  during  his 
stay  at  St.  Petersburg. 

At  Constantinople,  in  1882,  his  diplomacy  won 
a  brilliant  series  of  triumphs.  Turkey  wanted 
to  keep  English  troops  out  of  Egypt  and  wished 
to  restore  peace  to  that  country  with  her  own 
forces  exclusively.  But  England  was  equally 
anxious  to  prevent  the  military  interference  of 
Turkey  in  Egypt.  She  had  no  faith  in  the  ef- 
ficiency of  Turkish  troops,  or  the  sincerity  of 
Turkish  pledges.  The  control  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  her  other  interests  in  Egypt  were  too  im- 
portant to  be  risked.  The  problem  was — how  to 
avoid  a  rupture  with  Turkey,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  manage  Egyptian  affairs  after  England's 
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■own  fashion.  Persuasion  and  intimidation  were 
:  alternately  employed  by  the  distinguished  diplo- 
mat, who  finally  effected  the  abolition  of  the  dual 
•control  and  gave  to  Great  Britain  that  civil  au- 
thority which  her  arms  had  fairly  won — and  still 
the  Ambassador  was  as  popular  in  Constantinople 
as  he  had  been  in  St.  Petersburg. 

In  India  Lord  Dufi:erin's  ability  was  displayed 
in  a  more  comprehensive  and  difficult  field.  He 
rose  to  even  greater  heights  of  genius  as  a  diplo- 
mat, and  here  again  he  kept  peace  between  Russia 
and  England.  No  two  phases  in  his  career  stand 
out  in  sharper  contrast  than  his  terms  as  Viceroy 
of  Canada  and  of  India.  In  the  one  case  he  was 
the  agent  of  constitutionalism  that  he  was  power- 
less to  thwart,  even  had  he  wished  to  do  so :  his 
influence  upon  the  people  was  largely  social,  and 
that  it  should  have  been  so  potent  indicates  the 
measure  of  the  man's  personality.  In  the  other, 
his  power  was  enormous  if  not  exactly  autocratic. 
That  power  he  wielded  wisely,  building  up  the 
northern  bulwarks  of  the  country,  assiduously 
following  a  traditional  policy  of  territorial  ag- 
grandizement, and  leaving  to  his  successor  the 
task  of  further  extending  British  power. 

With  the  passing  of  Lord  Dufferin,  a  man  con- 
spicuously great  as  a  diplomatist  and  an  admin- 
istrator, has  disappeared,  one  whose  adroitness 
was  once  the  admiration  and  the  despair  of  Eu- 
rope. Had  his  varied  and  multitudinous  duties 
to  the  State  permitted,  he  might  have  achieved 
distinction  as  a  writer,  for  he  had  a  facile  pen— - 
with  little  time  to  use  it — while  his  eloquence  and 
broadness  of  culture  combined  made  him  an  ora- 
tor to  whom  it  was  a  delight  to  listen.  His  "Let- 
ters from  High  Latitudes,"  written  in  1856 ; 
"Irish  Emigration  and  the  Tenure  of  Land  in 
Ireland."  in  1867  ;  various  pamphlets  on  the  Irish 
■question,  and  two  or  three  volumes  of  speeches 
and  addresses,  are  widely  known.  The  great- 
grandson  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  like  him 
lie  drew  to  himself  all  who  came  within  his  sphere 
of  attraction.  A  genuinely  magnetic  man,  in 
«very  field  in  which  his  abilities,  executive  or 
diplomatic,  were  called  into  play,  he  easily 
achieved  success. 

Commenting  on  Lord  Dufferin's  paltry  pension 
■of  £1,703  yearly,  which  necessitated  his  connec- 
tion with  city  companies,  the  St.  James"  Gazette 
says:  "It  is  not  a  pleasant  reflection  that  if  the 
nation  had  acted  with  justice  toward  such  a  man 
as  it  has  now  lost,  he  might  have  been  spared  the 
luimiliation   which  he  brought  upon  himself  in 


consequence  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
left  in  the  last  days  of  his  brilliant  career." 

We  beg  to  tender,  through  the  columns  of  the 
"Rainbow,"  our  respectful  sympathy  to  Lady 
Dufferin  in  her  sad  bereavement,  and  we  pray 
our  Heavenly  Father  to  sustain  and  comfort  her 
sorrowing  heart. 

Gertrude  Madden. 


Ube  jfrost  lkinQ'5  IReign  at  tbe  ifalls, 

"And  the  hoar  frost  spangles  the  waste  with  flow- 
ers. 
Fairer  than  any  where  night  dews  weep." 

/TX  RE  AT  are  the  attractions  of  this  wonderland 
^^  in  spring,  when  asserting  itself  as  no  other 
scene  yet  viewed  by  man  can,  it  arrests  the  trav- 
eller and  excludes  from  his  weary  mind  all 
thought  of  fatigue.  These  attractions  are  in- 
creased in  the  rich  luxuriance  of  its  summer 
charms,  and  crowned  with  the  golden  glory  of  the 
year.  Autumn's  arrival,  gilding  tree  and  shrub 
with  such  a  rapidly  increasing  brilliancy,  is  but 
a  prelude  to  the  most  perfect  scene  which  Nature 
presents  to  the  lover  of  all  that  is  beautiful. 

Divested  of  her  dazzling  robes  of  green  and 
gold,  Niagara  arrays  herself  during  the  Frost 
King's  reign,  in  an  ermine  robe,  unfolding  to  view 
a  scene  of  enchanting  splendor.  The  walls  of  the » 
Cataract  are  then  hung  with  wreaths  of  icicles, 
glittering  in  the  sunlight  like  jeweled  diadems, 
while  every  projecting  rock  assumes  a  position, 
supported  by  pillars  and  porticoes  grouped  be- 
neath, that  conveys  to  the  imagination  a  fairy  pal- 
ace disappearing  in  a  cloud  of  spray. 

The  spray,  falling  upon  the  trees,  leaves  them 
laden  with  a  covering  of  ice,  and  hangs  them 
thickly  with  diamond  drops,  which  "crystal  the 
beams  of  moon  and  sun  and  make  a  star  of  every 
one."  The  influence  of  this  wonder-worker  de- 
scends from  the  mighty  oak  to  the  tiny  shrubs, 
which  we  might  justly  consider  transplanted  from 
some  magic  region  to  the  banks  of  Niagara,  to 
adorn  their  fairy-like  loveliness.  Even  the  most 
commonplace  things,  which,  at  other  seasons, 
would  scarcely  attract  attention,  are  now  trans- 
formed into  a  delicate  drapery,  holding  and  re- 
flecting the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  solemn  voice  of  the  Cataract  sounds  omi- 
nous, the  waters  surge  and  bound  and  madly 
rush  against  giant  boulders  till,  with  a  mighty 
leap,  they  plunge  over  the  rock  "by  which  Erie, 
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'the  Broad,'  steps  proudly  down  to  Ontario,  'the 
Beautiful.'  " 

To  do  justice  to  this  scene  bewildered  even- the 
poet  who  came  to  celebrate  its  beauty  in  verse,  but 
could  only  record— 

"I  came  to  see!  t  thought  to  write!  I  am  but 
dumb!"  •  May  McCarney. 


The  scenery  of  Niagara  Falls  is  now  of  sur- 
passing beauty  ;  not  in  many  years  has  there  been 
such  a  magnificent  display  of  frost  work  and 
winter  creations  as  are  to  be  seen  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  In  Victoria  Park  the  ice-laden  trees 
are  bending — breaking — under  their  heavy  load 
of  frozen  spray,  and  stretching  far  back  in  the 
grove  the  trees  are  overlaid  with  a  coating  of 
solid  crystal. 

Within  the  last  few  days  Old  Sol  has  been 
striving  to  make  inroads  on  these  unique  crea- 
tions, and  soon  we  expect  some  startling  changes. 
As  we  journey  across  the  ice-bridge  and  up  the 
inclined  railway,  on  the  American  side,  we  enter 
another  beautiful  spot,  called  Prospect  Park,  with 
its  white,  glistening  trees.  There  is  a  fascina- 
tion about  the  Islands  that  surround  this  Park — 
on  pretty  L.una  Island  it  seems  impossible  that 
there  should  ever  again  be  any  sign  of  vegetation, 
so  heavy  have  been  the  falling  snow  and  spray. 

Turning  from  this  point  and  looking  toward 
the  wooded  wilds  of  Goat  Island,  we  see  a  pic- 
ture at  once  sublime  and  perfect,  produced  in  the 
darkness  of  a  cold  winter  night  by  water,  wind 
and  frost.  "Nobody  chooses  the  February  moon 
to  visit  the  Falls  by,"  said  an  American  writer ; 
"not  one  in  five  himdred,  we  are  persuaded, 
knows  anything  about  the  apocalypse  which  is 
vouchsafed  to  him,  who,  in  these  glorious  winter 
nights,  seeks  the  isle,  not  of  Patmos,  but  of  the 
Goat. 

At  least  not  a  solitary  foot  but  ours  creaked  in 
the  crisp  snow^  of  the  island,  when  we  made  the 
familiar  tour  a  few  nights  ago.  What  gloomy 
grandeur  dwelt  in  that  forest  fastness,  then ! 
What  savage  music  the. wind  made,  moaning 
through  the  forsaken  wood,  and  shaking  the 
.  crystal  castanets  that  dangled  from  the  icy  fingers 
of  the  trees !  How  the  full  moon  seemed  molten 
in  its  brightness,  filling  all  heaven  with  radiance, 
and  doing  with  the  snow  what  Shakespeare  said 
could  never  be  done  with  the  lily — that  is,  paint- 
ing it  with  a  whiter  whiteness. 

There  was  another  wonder.  It  was  long  before 
we  discovered  it,  the  spectral  child  of  Mist  and 


Moonlight ;  but  when  we  had  watched  and  waited 
and  almost  despaired,  suddenly  the  chasm  beneath 
was  spanned  by  the  faery  arch  of  the  Lunar  Bow. 
It  held  its  perfect  arc  of  lambent  light  between 
two  rugged  bergs  that  rose,  like  piers  of  the 
magic  bridge,  out  of  the  darkness.  So  soft,  so 
tender  were  its  half-tinted  hues,  with  such  a  wan, 
phantom-like  beauty  it  hung  above  the  war  of 
waters,  it  was  as  if  Love  hovered  over  the  couch 
of  Madness.  They  do  not  yet  know  all  about  the 
Cataract  who  have  not  seen  this  strange  and 
gentle  offspring  bending  over  the  foam  and  ra- 
diant with  moon-tints  of  purple  and  pearl." 

Alice  Beck. 


The  Cave  of  the  Winds  with  its  crystal  roof 
and  watery  curtain — the  most  wonderful  of  all 
palaces — situated  behind  the  center  Fall,  a  few 
moments'  walk  from  the  foot  of  Biddle  Stairs,  is 
one  of  Niagara's  chief  points  of  interest.  Those 
who  have  not  seen  the  "Cave"  will,  probably,  like 
to  know  how  it  was  formed.  First,  let  me  say 
that  it  is  one  hundred  feet  high  by  one  hundred 
deep,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  long.  Its  ex- 
cavation is  due  to  the  action  of  the  water  on  the 
substratum  of  the  great  precipice,  leaving  the 
more  solid  limestone  rock  overhanging.  This 
projecting  above,  about  thirty  feet  beyond  the 
base,  an  open  cave  is  formed,  over  which  falls  the 
never-ceasing  torrent.  "A  hurricane  blows  up 
from  the  cauldron,  a  deluge  drives  at  you  from 
all  parts ;  and  the  noise  of  both  wind  and  waters 
revel  berated  from  the  cavern  is  inconceivable."" 
The  further  one  goes  into  the  cave  the  more  un- 
ruly the  Prince  of  the  Air  appears.  But,  as  if  in- 
contrast  to  all  the  tumult  and  unrest,  when  the 
sun  shines,  a  beauteous  rainbow  encircles  the 
'Cave,"  quivering  through  the  spray — "Love 
watching  madness  with  unalterable  mien." 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  tour- 
ists from  all  parts  may  be  seen  standing  at  the 
elevator  landing,  eagerly  awaiting  guides,  to  be 
conducted  to  this  weird  abode  of  ^olus,  in  front 
of  which  is  the  huge  boulder,  known  as  the  "Rock 
of  Ages,"  and  which  is  inaccessible.  This  stone 
is  a  piece  of  the  precipice  which  has  broken  avvay 
and  fallen  into  its  present  position — one  of  the 
largest  chips  which  Nature  has  left  in  this  portion 
of  her  workshop. 

"And  what  a  majesty  surrounds  this  scene 
That  pictures  forth  the  attributes  of  God ! 
Yea,  shrinks  the  spirit  at  the  awful  view  [ 
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The  mighty  Power  that  formed,  and  can  de- 
stroy ; 
The  spirit's  Purity,  tiiat  upward  springs  ; 
The  vast  Eternity  we  cannot  grasp : 
-And  Mercy's  coronal  that  crow^ns  the  whole!" 

TosEPHixE  Ellis. 


®ur  (Bala  H)a^. 


"International  March" 

Mandolins — Winifred  Mcintosh,  Delphine 
Perrin,  Angela  ^ludd. 

"Old  Dog  Tray"    " . 

Estelle  Forestal,  Amy  Weter,   X.  Daley. 
Recitation — "Love  Me,  Love  My  Dog"    . 

Richard  Harding  Davis 
Berenice  Golden. 
"Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground"    .... 
J.  McKeon,.L.  McGuire. 

"Old  Black  Joe" 

Neva  Loomis. 

"Star-Spangled  Banner" 

Choral. 


**^i^^HERE  is  no  beautifier  of  complexion  or 
^^  form  or  behavior  like  the  desire  to 
scatter  joy  and  not  pain  around  us.''  How  truly 
Emerson's  words  were  verified  on  the  evening 
of  February  nineteenth,  when  we  anticipated  the 
event  of  the  twenty-second   for  the  purpose  of  ^liss  Qolden  related  the  following  biographv. 

giving  slight  but  heartfelt  expression  of  our  re-  gfter  the  opening  chorus,  in  the  full  spirit  of  the 

gard   and   esteem   to  our  honored   visitor,   Rev.  patriotic  celebration  • 

Peter  Cauley,  the  guest  of  the  Carmelite  Hospice,  t  ^-         ^i        i.-  .1   i  r    «t-i 

u^^    u    u  A  u  ^-       s:         f       J  ^"     commemorating    the    birthdav    of      The 

where  he  had  been  resting  for  a  few  da vs  prepara-  t-  .1  <■  1  •     ^  ..  .         "      ,  ^ 

tory  to  resuming  his  parochial  duties,'  and  esoe-  f,^*^^^!"  °^  ^''  ^oimtry,      our  immortal  George 

cially  considering  the  plans  of  his  new  church  of  Washington,  ,t  will  not,  we  trust,  seem  quite  out 

St.  Patrick,  to  be  erected  in  the  course  of  the  ^^  ^'^^P^"^  '^'^'^  ^^f  "^^>'  '^^  celebrate    to  spend 

.omino-  year  in  Erie  Pa  ^"  hour  in  a  sort  of  musical  revival  of  the  ballads 

^    During  his  visit,  our  Reverend  friend  officiated  '""^?  iibefoh  de  wall/' 

in  the  place  of  the  regular  chaplain,  and  we  shall  T^P^^"  ^°""'l  ^°'*^'''  /'^^  composer  of  the 
ever  remember  the  words  of  spiritual  exhortation  "r^'^'l^  °*  songs  to  be  sung  this  evening,  was  born 
addressed  to  us  in  explanation  of  the  Lenten  Gos-  "I.  Lawrenceville,  now  known  as  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
pels,  as  well  as  the  recreation  hours  that  recalled  ^''  ^^^^^^  ''^^\^  "^^^"'^  °^  Virginia,  which  prob- 
the  affabilitv  and  urbanitv  of  the  gentle,  sainted  ^^^^  accounts  for  the  true  Southern  local  color- 
Philip  Xeri'.  No  marvel',  then,  that  our  hearts  T-  ?  old-time  melodies,  melodies  with 
went  out  in  song  to  the  kindlv  friend  to  whom  we  "^^'^^  ^^'^l  "'^^*  ^^^^'  °^  Operatic  celebrity  have 
are  so  truly  indebted  '  "°^^'  ^  "  charmed  their  audiences,  not  onlv 
The  anniversarv  of  Washington's  birthdav  has  '""'^^^  ^^^  matchless  beauty  of  their  voices,  but  with 
alwavs  been  an  occasion  of  great  delight  to  the  ^^^  ^"""^  ^^"^  ^^^"*>'  °^  ^^'^  ^°^^^>'  ''"'P^^  "'"'^^• 
American  students  at  Loretto.  Niagara  Falls  but  ^  ^'  '^  '^"^  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^"'^"^  Bohemian  composer, 
more  than  ever  was  its  traditional  glorv  enhanced  ^^^o^^k,  during  his  residence  in  America,  a  few 
this  year  bv  our  being  permitted  to  sing  to  such  f^?  ^^°'  p^^  considerable  study  to  our  meagre 
an  appreciative  listener  the  old  songs  that  bring  ^"""^  "^  tolk-song;  it  was  his  opinion  that  what 
joy  to  our  hearts  and  tears  to  our  eves.  '^°")^  eventually  form  the  basis  of  an  American 

music  as  distinct  from  Italian,  German,  or  any 

PROGRAMME.  Other  school,  would  be  these  very  self-same  nearly 

forgotten  songs  of  Foster,  and  not  the  present 

"  'Way  Down  South  in  Dixie'' coon  song  with  its  vulgar  sentiment  and  exag- 

Choral.  gerated  rhythm. 
Biography  of  Stephen  Collins  Foster  ....  Poor  Foster  had  a  checkered  career.  Accord- 
Berenice  Golden.  '"&  ^o  Mathews'  "A  Hundred  Years  of  Music  in 
"Suwanee  River"  ,  America,", he  was  born  July  4th,  1826.  His 
May  Durkin,  Philomena  Lion,'  Beatrice  Graves  ^^!^^^  '''^'  ^  prosperous  and  honored  merchant. 
"Oh  Susannah"  ^°-^    ^^^^  educated  at  an  academy,  and.   in 

■      p,  ■ 1841,  entered  Jefferson  College  at  Cannonsburgh, 

"Af  •  rM  I  T'  °^^  where  he  finished  his  education.     After  this  he 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home" acted  as  bookkeeper  for    his    brother,    studving 

Gertrude  Hefferan.  German,  French,  Drawing  and  Painting,  in  his 
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leisure  moments.  In  his  schooldays  he  made  a 
beginning  as  composer  of  several  popular  piano- 
forte pieces  and  songs.  These  he  submitted  to 
the  criticism  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Kleber,  a 
musician  of  Pittsburg,  from  whose  advice  he  de- 
rived no  small  advantage.  At  length  it  happened 
that  a  minstrel  troupe  being  in  town,  he  sub- 
mitted to  them  his  song,  "Oh,  Susannah."  Upon 
singing  the  song  it  was  found  to  be  very  success- 
ful. The  audience  received  it  with  acclaim.  The 
future  career  of  the  composer  was  decided,  and 
henceforth  he  was  a  writer  of  people's  songs. 
The  advice  of  his  friends  that  he  educate  his  mu- 
sical talents,  he  rejected,  from  fear  that  it  might 
injure  his  originality.  Later  he  discovered  that 
the  effects  of  education  are  to  increase  originality 
rather  than  diminish  it,  because  it  gives  a  man 
full  use  of  his  natural  talents  in  the  easiest  and 
most  effective  way.  The  peculiar  negro  flavor 
of  many  of  his  songs  he  acquired  by  attending 
negro  camp  meetings.  In  1854,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Jennie  McDowell.  But  it  was  only  a  few 
years  before  dissipated  habits  had  ruined  pros- 
pects once  so  bright.  He  went  to  New  York, 
sinking  lower  and  lower,  haunting  grocerJis  and 
cheap  hotels,  where  he  produced  some  of  his 
sweet  melodies  amid  surroundings  as  uncongenial 
and  unpoetic  as  can  be  imagined.  He  died  in 
1864. 

Foster  was  unfortunte  as  a  business  man.  Al- 
though his  compositions  sold  enormously,  his 
"OldL'olks  at  Home"  having  reached  a  sale  of  half 
a  million  copies,  yet  he  received  little  or  nothing 
for  it.  It  was  the  same  with  his  other  songs,  the 
composer  being  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  ac- 
cept the  meagre  sums  the  publishers  were  willing 
to  offer.  In  figure  he  was  slight,  a  little  below 
middle  height,  with  a  timid  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, soft  brown  eyes,  and  a  lofty  forehead. 
His  life  and  story  remind  one  of  the  unfortunate 
litterateur,  Edgar  Allan  Poe ;  both  were  geniuses 
of  whom  America  is  proud,  but  to  whom  while 
living,  the  world  made  a  sorry  return. 

As  our  Tournament  of  Song  fittingly  began 
with  Emmet's  "  'Way  Down  South  in  Dixie," 
and  the  minstrelsy  continued  till  the  mournful 
and  sad  refrain  of  'T  Hear  Their  Geptle  Voices 
Calling,  Old  Black  Joe,"  the  grand  cHmax  was 
finally  reached  in  the  patriotic  outburst  of  greet- 
ing to  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  which  unites 
once  more  a  North,  a  South,  an  East,  and  a  West 
in  one  great  Republic — the  Land  of  the  Free  and 
the  Home  of  the  Brave! 


At  the  close  of  the  performance,  Father  Cauley 
rose,  and,  in  well-chosen  words,  complimented 
the  students  on  their  display  of  loyalty,  evidenced 
in  decoration  and  sentiment,  dwelling  particularly 
on  the  virtues  of  which  the  flags  of  all  nations  are 
emblematic,  and  the  necessity  of  being  faithful 
to  them — words  which  found  a  responsive  echo 
in  every  heart  above  whose  home  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  so  proudly  wave.  Neva  Loomis. 


XTbe  Baole  of  /iDeaux. 

♦fFN  THE  old  family  Bible  of  the  Bossuets  is 
tm  the  record — Jacques  Benigne  Bossuet,  born 
September  27th,  1627 — followed  by  these  words 
from  the  Scriptures :  "Circumduxit  eam  et 
docuit,  et  custodivit  quasi  pupillam  oculi," — 
words  which  his  grandfather  had  been  reading 
when  the  birth  of  the  infant  was  announced.  La- 
martine  says  that  this  child  received  the  tonsure 
when  he  was  only  nine  years  old.  At  thirteen  he 
was  appointed  Canon  of  Metz.  His  tonsure  and 
dress  assimilated  well  with  his  countenance  and 
deportment ;  the  future  priest  was  shadowed  in 
the  youth,  whose  mind  the  sublime  poetry  of  the 
prophecies  of  Isaias  filled  with  emotions  which 
he  could  not  express.  Delicate  and  flexible  of 
limb,  the  lad  looked  like  one  intended  to  bear  no 
other  burden  than  the  weight  of  thought ;  who 
glides,  buried  in  reflection,  with  noiseless  steps 
between  the  columns  of  the  Cathedral.  On  his 
face  shone  a  serene  and  perpetual  light — a  light 
which  was  never  weakened  by  flashes,  and  which 
attracted  without  dazzling  the  eye.  Sweetness 
of  expression  softened  strength  of  intellect,  and 
the  gentleness  of  each  feature  harmonized  with 
the  manliness  of  the  whole.  The  precocious  thin- 
ness and  pallid  hue  of  his  cheeks  proceeded  from 
the  asceticism  of  the  temple,  and  the  severity  of 
midnight  studies,  which  drained  the  sap  of  life. 

The  eloquence  of  Piossuet's  first  sermon,  de- 
livered extempore,  dazzled  the  literary  people  of 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  and  created  quite  a 
furore ;  the  admiration  expressed  by  Voiture  and 
Madame  de  Rambouillet  echoed  through  Paris. 
Just  as  he  was  making  a  brilliant  beginning,  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  was  ending  his  holy  Hfe.  Young 
Bossuet  was  one  of  his  disciples,  and  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  selected  a  confessor  for  him,  while  he 
prepared  himself  in  retirement  and  study  for  the 
path  that  lay  before  him. 

Anne  of  Austria,  the  queen-mother,  appointed 
Bossuet  to  deliver  the  Advent    sermon    at    the 
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Louvre,  in  1661,  the  following  year  he  delivered 
the  Lent  sermon,  and  the  fame  of  his  eloquence 
soon  spread  from  the  court  circle  to  a  wider  pub- 
lic— all  France  listened  to  his  words  as  to  one  in- 
spired. It  was  not,  however,  till  1668,  when  he 
pronounced  a  discourse  on  the  occasion  of  Tu- 
renne's  joining  the  Catholic  Church,  that  he  came 
into  effective  favor  with  the  king,  although  the 
monarch  had  already  complimented  his  father  on 
possessing  such  a  son. 

Bossuet  never  forgot,  even  when  speaking  in 
the  presence  of  Louis  XI\'.,  that  he  was  the  ser- 
vant of  a  greater  King.  Honors  were  showered 
upon  him,  but  he  remained  unspoiled.  Just  as 
he  had  finished  his  magnificent  funeral  oration 
on  the  death  of  Anne  of  Austria,  he  heard  of  the 
illness  of  his  father,  who  had  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  the  parliament  to  enter  the  Church  under 
the  auspices  of  his  son.  Bossuet  administered  to 
him  the  last  Sacraments,  "thus,"  says  Lamartine, 
"guiding  to  immortality  the  author  of  his  own 
existence." 

In  his  controversies  Bossuet  showed  himself  a 
master  of  polemics.  Foremost  among  his  con- 
verts was  the  old  warrior,  Marshal  de  Turenne, 
whose  conversion  had  been  effected  by  "An  Ex- 
position of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,"' 
written  expressly  by  Bossuet  for  him,  and  after- 
wards instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Courcillon,  who  became  Abbe  of  Dan- 
geau,  the  Earl  of  Perth,  and  the  two  grandsons  of 
Duplessis  Mornay.  The  excellence  of  the  Earl  of 
Perth's  moral  character,  his  commanding  talents 
and  personal  worth  won  highest  praise  from  the 
bishop,  as  we  find  by  his  printed  correspondence. 
Although  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  he  could  not 
have  his  son  educated  at  home,  because  of  his 
religion,  so  he  sent  him  to  France,  recom- 
mending him  to  the  care  of  his  episcopal 
friend,  who  received  him  with  kindness  and 
rendered  him  many  important  services.  The 
correspondence  between  the  Chancellor  and  the 
French  Prelate  became,  as  was  natural,  more  fre- 
quent and  more  confidential,  and  from  it  many 
important  facts  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
period,  have  been  learned.  This  illustrious  Con- 
vert suffered  imprisonment  for  the  Faith  in  the 
reign  of  William  of  Orange  and  Mary,  his  house 
was  plundered,  and  such  objects  as  offended  the 
religious  or  political  convictions  of  the  mob,  burnt 
at  Market  Cross.  Among  these  was  a  beautiful 
portrait  of  Bossuet.  When  relieved  by  warrant 
from  close  custody  in  Stirling  Castle,  in  1693,  the 


Earl  was  not  permitted  to  remain  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  compelled  to  sign  a  bond,  by  which  he 
undertook  to  leave  the  realm  under  the  penalty 
of  five  thousand  pounds  sterling.  After  having 
spent  some  time  in  travel  and  fixed  his  residence 
in  Rome,  he  was  summoned  to  St.  Germains  by 
the  exiled  James  II.,  who  entrusted  him  with  the 
education  of  his  son,  the  young  prince,  an  office 
which  he  discharged  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
the  royal  parent. 

In  1670,  Bossuet  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
Dauphin,  to  whose  education  he  devoted  himself 
with  incredible  energy,  for  he  felt  that,  on  the 
training  and  culture  of  his  august  but  indolent 
l)upil  might  depend  the  future  welfare  of  the 
French  people.  For  the  edification  of  his  royal 
charge  he  wrote  several  works,  such  as  "L'His^' 
toire  abrcgce  de  la  France;  La  Politique  sacrce: 
Traitc  de  la  connaissance  de  Dieu  et  de  soi-mcme; 
and,  most  celebrated  of  all,  Le  Discours  sur  I'his- 
toire  universelle — a  magnificent  historical  narra- 
tive. 

In  his  controversy  with  Fenelon,  the  learned 
and  gentle  Bishop  of  Cambray,  Bossuet  had  the 
Pope  on  his  side,  and  Fenelon  humbly  submitted. 
Of  the  two,  it  was  said,  "Bossuet  proves  religion. 
Fenelon  makes  us  love  it."  If  Fenelon,  in  some 
respects,  resembled  the  beloved  disciple,  Bossuet 
was  not  unlike  St.  Paul,  in  many  things.  He 
was  dogmatic  rather  than  persuasive,  and  cer- 
tainly, unapproachable  in  his  "Oraisons 
Funebres."  The  veritable  creator  of  this  species 
of  oratory,  nowhere  did  his  genius  take  such  wing 
as  at  the  approach  to  the  tomb  when  recounting 
the  virtues  of  the  illustrious  dead — Henrietta  of 
England,  her  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
the  great  Conde,  etc. — he  pictured  with  wonder- 
ful sweep  of  imagination  and  mastery  of  detad 
the  historical  events  of  the  epoch  in  which  they 
lived,  the  more  impressively  to  demonstrate  that 
all  earthly  pomp  and  renown  "are  shadows,  not 
substantial  things." 

"Bossuet's  name,"  says  Lamartine,  "resembles 
the  summits  of  the  Alps  or  the  Himalayas ;  en- 
veloped with  snows  or  storms,  uninhabited  by 
man,  but  which  constitute  the  pride  and  renown 
of  countries  which  they  overshadow,  serving  to 
show  how  near  earth  can  approach  to  heaven." 

Philomena  Lion. 


The  friendship  of  the  good  is  a  refuge  that 
fails  not,  a  treasure  that  angels  prize,  and  in  their 
diadems  it  is  set  round  with  virtue,  love  and  truth. 
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Cro5sino  tbe  Hce  Brt&ae. 

♦fC^  AVE  you  ever  read  a  description  of  Xiag- 
nj  ara  storm-swept?  Snow-bound?  Ah, 
how  utterly  the  writer  has  failed  to  convey  even 
the  faintest  idea  of  its  grandeur — nor  pen  nor 
brush  can  depict  the  scene!  Trees  that  once 
spread  their  leafy  branches  in  sheltering  care — 
almost  buried  in  snow,  or  ice-clad,  sparkling  In 
the  noonday  sun.  What  once  was  white  foamy 
water  madly  dashing  over  the  precipice,  is  now 
a  great  mass  of  clear  crystals  of  every  shape  and 
size.  Beyond,  the  tumultuous  rapids — could  they 
disclose  the  dark  secrets  beneath  their  depths, 
how  our  hearts  would  cry  out  in  sympathy  for 
those  who,  weary  of  life,  sought  shelter  in  the 
abyss  only  to  be  hurled  to  their  doom — and  yet, 
in  spite  of  all  their  hidden  deeds  these  waters  are 
still  clear  and  beautiful. 

Such  is  the  panoramic  beauty  that  greets  the 
eye  from  the  frozen  river — the  ice  bridge — which 
seems  to  possess  a  magnetic  power,  as  it  were,  to 
attract  crowds  from  almost  every  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. Although  we  are  privileged  to  be  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  wonder,  and  daily  see 
it,  nevertheless,  we  gaze  with  rapture  as  it  un- 
folds some  new  beauty,  some  strange  grotesque 
figure — to-day  it  is  an  armchair,  perfect  in  every 
detail,  cut  out  of  clear  shining  snow  and  ice  by 
Nature's  own  hand,  with  such  elaborate  finish  as 
to  baffle  imitation. 

The  Seniors  had  the  pleasure  of  crossing  the 
ice-bridge  at  the  invitation  of  Father  Cauley,  on 
a  day  that  Old  Sol  and  the  Frost  King  entertained 
right  royally.  A  short  ride  down  the  inclined 
railway  brought  us  to  the  water's  edge,  and  soon 
we  were  standing  on  the  frozen  surface,  confront- 
ing mountains  of  snow  and  ice,  where  only  a  few 
short  months  ago  the  audacious  little  "Maid  of 
the  Misf  steamed  toward  the  mighty  Cataract 
with  her  crowd  of  wondering  sightseers.  Cross- 
ing the  bridge  was  comparatively  easy — what  a 
sensation  it  was  to  stand  there  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  sublimity  and  listen  to 
the  booming  of  these  seething  waters  as 
they  fell  into  the  abyss !  The  ascent  of 
the  snow  mounds  was  now  to  be  made. 
It  was  amusing  and  exciting  to  see  the  usually 
dignified  Seniors  making  strenuous  efiforts  to 
climb,  the  better  to  view  the  glorious  surround- 
ings and  pay  homage  to  the  majesty  of  the  Ameri- 
can I'all,  the  sparkling  silver  of  which  was  al- 
most too  dazzling  for  the  eye  to  bear.  Two  of 
our  number  were  about  to  give  up  in   despair 


when  a  helping  hand  was  offered  and  the  summit 
was  at  last  reached  in  safety.  There,  spell-bound, 
we  stood,  the  spray  falling  gently  on  our  heads, 
like  a  benediction,  while  mingled  cries  of  joy  and 
wonder  escaped  from  our  lips.  Did  I  say  it  was 
amusing  to  watch  some  of  our  fair'  climbers 
ascend  the  hill?  I  can  assure  you,  the  descend- 
ing process  was  doubly  so,  for,  fearing  to  walk, 
they  devised  the  very  original  plan  of  sliding.  The 
picture  presented  to  those  standing  below,  for- 
tunately, can  never  be  painted.  Finally,  after 
much  laughing,  falling,  sliding,  and  appealing 
cries  of  "Oh,  please,  help  me!"  the  ground  was 
safely  reached,  and,  after  one  more  long  lingering" 
look  at  the  shining  splendor  of  this  enchanted 
spot,  we  reluctantly  left  it  to  take  a  peep  at  "Goat 
Island" — to  which  a  short  walk  brought  us.  Here 
we  were  impressed  not  only  by  the  fascination  of 
its  wondrous  beauty,  but  by  the  cataracts  of  ice 
hung  from  every  cliff,  the  dance  of  the  rainbows, 
and  the  emerald  sea  that  dashed  with  such  incon- 
ceivable speed  over  the  Canadian  Fall.  We  gazed 
into  valleys  of  ice,  the  rails  upon  which  we  leaned 
and  the  steps  we  descended  were  ice,  even  the 
trees  that  warned  us  of  the  approach  of  spring, 
were  so  heavily  ice-laden  that  it  seemed  as  if  they 
could  never  free  themselves  from  their  pictur- 
esque burden. 

You  who  have  not  been  privileged  to  revel  in 
such  a  fairyland  nor  view  the  impetuosity  of  the 
torrent  from  the  ice  bridge,  might  well  be  par- 
doned a  slight  feeling  of  envy  toward  Loretto'i; 
students,  especially  on  the  present  occasion,  made 
memorable  by  the  kind  attentions  of  our  Reverend 
friend.  Father  Cauley,  who  spared  no  effort  to 
make  our  trip  a  never-to-be-forgotten  pleasure. 

Irene  Ducey. 


XTbe  Xate  /IDr.  /iDo^lain 

®TTAWA  lost  an  old  and  distinguished  citi- 
zen, last  January,  in  the  person  of  James 
George  Moylan,  after  a  long  and  eventful  career. 
According  to  Morgan's  "Canadian  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Time,"  he  was  the  descendant  of 
an  old  and  prominent  Cork  family.  Born  near 
Maynooth,  Ireland,  Jan.  ii,  1826,  he  was  educated 
at  St.  Jarlath's,  Tuam,  and  at  the  Royal  college, 
Maynooth,  being  a  fellow-student  at  the  last- 
named  institution,  of  the  late  Martin  O'Gara,  for 
many  years  police  magistrate  of  Ottawa,  and,  like 
that  gentleman,  was,  it  is  said,  intended  for  the 
priesthood.  Coming  to  America,  in  185 1,  he  be- 
came attached  to  the  Chilian  legation  at  Washing- 
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ton,  under  Count  de  Carvallo,  then  plenipoten- 
tiary for  that  country  to  the  United  States.  On 
his  recall,  in  1852,  Mr.  Moylan  entered  journal- 
ism, as  Washington  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times  and  other  leading  journals  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States.  Subsequently,  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Times,  under  the  late  Hon. 
Henry  J.  Raymond.  In  1856,  he  came  to  Canada 
as  professor  of  classics  and  English  literature  in 
the  college  of  the  Jesuit  mission,  Guelph,  Ont., 
remaining  there  till  1858.  In  that  year,  on  the 
suspension  of  the  Catholic  Freeman  newspaper, 
he  established  the  Canadian  Freeman  at  Toronto 
and  continued  to  edit  and  publish  it  as  an  organ 
of  the  Irish  Catholic  people  of  Canada;  in  his 
hands  the  paper  wielded  much  influence,  first  as 
an  organ  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Liberal-Conservative  party,  led  by  Macdonald 
and  Cartier.  Mr.  Moylan  was  on  close  political 
and  personal  terms  with  the  late  lamented  Thomas 
D'Arcy  ]McGee,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  Hon. 
Geo.  Brown,  and  other  founders  of  the  Dominion, 
and  was  consulted  by  them  in  many  matters  affect- 
ing the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  people.  It  was  he  who  secured  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  senate  of  the  late  Sir  Frank 
Smith,  having  himself  first  declined  the  honor. 
In  1869,  on  the  personal  solicitation  of  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald,  then  Prime  Mnister,  he  went  to 
Dublin,  Ireland,  as  commissioner  of  immigration 
for  the  Dominion,  he  being  the  first  to  fill  that 
office.  On  his  return  to  Canada,  in  1872,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  penitentiary 
directors,  and,  in  1875,  on  the  abolition  of  the 
board,  he  was  named  by  the  Mackenzie  administra- 
tion, sole  inspector  of  penitentiaries  for  the  Do- 
minion. This  office  he  continued  to  hold  up  to 
January,  1895,  when  he  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list  with  a  liberal  superannuation  allowance.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  office,  four  new  penitentiaries 
were  opened,  at  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  Manitoba, 
British  Columbia  and  at  Dorchester,  N.  B.  He 
also  initiated  and  carried  into  successful  opera- 
tion many  necessary  and  valuable  improvements 
and  reforms  in  matters  of  administration  and  dis- 
cipline and  for  the  benefit,  morally  and  physically, 
of  the  officers  and  prisoners,  more  especially  the 
latter. 

Personally,  the  late  Mr.  Moylan  possessed  a 
charming  and  agreeable  manner,  which  won  for 
him  a  wide  circle  of  friends  throughout  Canada. 
An  able  writer,  at  all  times  vigorous  and  sincere, 
liis  productions  were  crowned  with  a  grace  of  style 
and  gave  evidence  of  unmistakable  abilitv.    A  de- 


voted Catholic,  the  late  Mr.  Moylan  was  one  of 
the  mainstays  of  St.  Joseph's  parish,  whose  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Father  Murphy,  made  a  touching  ref- 
erence in  his  funeral  sermon,  to  the  loss  sustained 
in  his  death.  He  has  left  a  widow,  nee  Markham, 
of  Dunbeg,  county  Clare,  a  niece  of  the  O'Gor- 
man  of  the  Causeway,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Philpotts,  wife  of  the  manager  of  the  bank  of 
British  North  America  at  Kingston,  and  Miss 
Moylan,  who  resides  at  home. 

One  who  had  known  the  late  Mr.  Moylan  long 
and  intimately,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms  of  his  services  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  at  a  momentous  period  in  its  his- 
tory. i\t  the  time  referred  to,  Mr.  Moylan  may 
be  said  to  have  literally  carried  his  life  in  his  hands 
— in  fact,  his  life  was  once  attempted,  during  a 
visit  to  Buffalo  in  the  sixties.  To  get  him  out  of 
the  country  in  order  that  he  might  not  share  the 
fate  of  McGee,  Sir  John  Macdonald  sent  him  on 
a  mission  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Moylan,  he  added,  was 
a  journalist  belonging  to  the  school  of  Howe, 
Brown,  Macdougall,  Kinnear,  Penny,  Sheppard, 
Morrison,  Chamberlain,  Lowe,  and  others  who 
influenced  the  affairs  of  British  North  America, 
and  whose  utterances  were  widely  read.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  highest  sense  of  honor — a  gentleman 
to  his  finger-tips — and  had  never  been  known  to 
say  or  do  anything  unworthy  of  his  high  charac- 
ter. 

Mr.  iMoylan,  in  his  later  years,  although  out  of 
the  field  of  active  journalism,  contributed  an  oc- 
casional article  to  the  Rainbow,  which  always 
bore  the  impress  of  his  scholarly  mind  and  elegant 
pen. 

Loretto  recalls  with  pleasurable  pride  a  devoted, 
constant,  mutual  friendship,  extending  nearly 
over  a  half  a  century,  and  substantially  proved 
when  occasion  oft'ered.  During  the  period  of  his 
daughters'  schooldays  at  Loretto  Convent,  Ste- 
phens Green,  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  at  Loretto 
Abbey,  Toronto,  frequent  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing Mr.  ]\Ioylan's  sterling  worth  and  many  beau- 
tiful traits  of  character,  in  intercourse  with  him, 
were  offered — under  all  circumstances,  he  proved 
himself  the  Christian  gentleman  and  accommoda- 
ting friend. 

Many  and  fervent  will  be  our  prayers  for  the 
dear  deceased,  nor  shall  we  be  unmindful  of  the 
loved  ones  left  behind,  to  whom  we  beg  to  tender 
our  sincere  sympathy  in  their  great  bereavement. 


Flatterers   are   the   worst  kind   of   enemies.- 
Tacitus. 
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Ube  Xauncbing  of  tbe  IRaiser's  Hmeri* 
can*3Biiilt  l^acbt. 

mEVER,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  America 
was  a  more  cordial  exchange  of  inter- 
national courtesies  witnessed  than  on  February 
twenty-sixth,  when  the  President's  daughter. 
Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  performed  the  interesting 
ceremony  of  christening  his  yacht,  the  "Meteor," 
in  the  presence  of  his  royal  representative.  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia — in  the  selection  of  whom  the 
Kaiser  showed  us  the  highest  official  honor  he 
could  convey — President  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt, Baron  Holleben,  German  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  Captain  Z.  S.  von  Miiller,  chief 
aide.  Adjutant  General  von  Plessen,  chief  mili- 
tary attache.  Count  von  Baudissin,  and  a  bril- 
liant assemblage. 

How  the  heart  of  every  American  girl  must 
have  thrilled  with  pride  on  that  memorable  day, 
not  only  because  of  the  choice  made  of  Miss 
Roosevelt — so  truly  and  typically  American  in 
ancestry  and  environment — but  because  of  the 
implied  possibilities  for  her  countrywomen,  rep- 
resented by  her.  The  slight  girlish  figure,  fair 
of  face  and  blond  of  hair  that,  among  a  throng  '^f 
notables  and  distinguished  personages,  stood 
sponsor  for  the  imperial  pleasure  craft,  was  the 
cynosure  of  hundreds  of  eyes  at  Shooter's  Island, 
and  of  interest  to  millions  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. There  is  a  sentiment  of  romance  attached 
to  this  christening  and  launching  of  a  boat — 
something  wonderfully  picturesque — even  imder 
ordinary  circumstances ;  but  when  the  yacht  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  world's  monarchs,  and  the 
fair  sponsor's  father  is  at  the  head  of  the  world's 
greatest  republic,  the  event  becomes  one  of  in- 
tense interest. 

On  the  third  of  January  the  announcement  was 
made  at  the  White  House  that  the  President  had 
accepted  the  invitation  for  Miss  Roosevelt  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  christening  the  Kaiser's 
yacht.  The  Emperor  had  previously  informed 
Minister  White  that  he  desired  the  President's 
daughter  to  officiate  as  sponsor  for  his  yacht,  and 
the  invitation  was  extended  to  the  President  by 
Ambassador  von  Holleben.  In  answer  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  invitation,  the  following  cable, 
in  English,  was  sent  to  the  President  by  Emperor 
William : 

*T  am  most  gratified  at  your  kind  permission 
for  Miss  Roosevelt  to  perform  the  christening 


ceremony  at  the  launch  of  my  yacht.  It  gives  me- 
great  pleasure  to  announce  to  you  that  I  have 
ordered  my  yacht  'Hohenzollern'  to  cross  over 
and  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  My  brother, 
Admiral  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  will  appear  as 
my  representative,  and  will  be  able  to  express  to 
you  once  more  my  sincere  feelings  of  friendship 
for  the  United  States  and  their  illustrious  head. 

"William,  I.  R.^' 

"Your  Majesty's  intention  to  send  your  yacht 
'Hohenzollern'  to  attend  the  christening  by  my 
daughter  of  your  new  yacht  is  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  me.  I  can  assure 
you  of  a  hearty  welcome  for  your  brother,  Ad- 
miral Prince  Henry,  to  whom  I  shall  personally 
express  my  sincere  feelings  of  esteem  for  Your" 
Majesty,  as  well  as  my  best  wishes  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  German  people. 

"Theodore  Roosevelt." 

The  launching  proper  presented  a  graceful  and 
beautiful  picture.  Precisely  at  10.30  the  slender 
girl  from  the  White  House  poised  aloft  the  bottle 
of  champagne,  encased  in  silver  filigree,  and, 
dashing  it  against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  with  vig- 
orous and  effective  hand,  the  wine  breaking  into 
spray,  called  out  in  a  clear,  ringing  voice,  that 
could  be  distinctly  heard  on  all  the  surrounding 
platform : 

"In  the  name  of  His  Majesty  the  German  Em- 
peror I  name  thee  Meteor." 

Then,  while  a  mighty  cheer  broke  forth  from 
the  crowd,  Miss  Roosevelt  seized  the  silver 
hatchet  and  cut  the  little  cord  that  ran  down  and 
under  the  boat  to  the  end  next  the  water.  As  the 
cord  parted,  it  released  a  three  hundred  pouml 
weight  that  sent  the  dogshores  from  under  the 
vessel,  and,  swan-like,  the  great  white  yacht 
glided  slowly  into  the  water.  The  royal  salute 
boomed  from  the  iron  mouths  of  the  guns  out- 
side, while  the  mingled  strains  of  the  German  na- 
tional air  and  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  floated 
out  in  greeting  to  the  friendly  flags  flying  from 
the  Meteor's  mast,  and  thousands  cheered  for  the 
American  girl  who  stood  poising  her  hatchet  and 
watching  the  yacht  ride  down  the  ways  into  the 
water  of  Staten  Island  Sound.  Prince  and  Presi- 
dent joined  in  the  deafening  cheers,  and  it  was 
several  minutes  before  the  cheering  ceased  and 
the  roar  of  the  guns  was  hushed.  Prince  Henry, 
standing  at  the  left  of  Miss  Roosevelt,  waited 
with  parted  lips  initil  he  saw  the  maroon-colored 


ALICE  ROOSEVELT. 

From  a  new  photograph,  copyright  1902,  by  Miss  Francis  B  Jobnxton. 


{Ftom  the  Illustrated  Buffalo  Express.] 
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under  body  of  the  boat  bury  itself  beneath  the 
waves.  He  shouted  and  waved  aloft  a  big  bunch 
of  roses  and  hyacinths,  then,  with  the  greatest 
gallantry,  bowed  and  presented  Miss  Roosevelt 
with  his  flowers.  He  thanked  her  for  the  honor 
she  had  done  his  country  and  his  family,  as  weil 
as  for  the  graceful  manner  in  which  she  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  christening  the  yacht. 
"We  sailors  are  said  to  be  superstitious,"  con- 
tinued the  Prince,  and,  turning  to  Admiral 
Evans :  "I  believe,  Evans,  we  are  not,  but,  how- 
ever this  may  be.  there  will  be  a  happy  future  to 
this  craft  from  the  fact  alone  that" — turning  to 
the  builder  of  the  yacht — "she  was  built  by  hands 
of  artists  and  was  at  her  first  appearance  on  the 
water  linked  with  the  name  of  a  lady.  I  drink  to 
the  health  of  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt." 

After  the  launching,  Prince  Henry  sent  a  cable- 
gram to  Emperor  William,  as  follows : 

"To  the  German  Emperor,  Berlin  : 

"Yacht  just  launched  under  brilliant  auspices. 
Christened  by  Miss  Roosevelt's  hand.  Beautiful 
craft.  Great  enthusiasm.  I  congratulate  you 
with  all  my  heart.  Heixrich.  " 

Prior  to  the  luncheon,  a  gold  bracelet,  in  which 
is  set  a  small  picture  of  the  Kaiser,  was  pre- 
sented by  Prince  Henry  to  Miss  Roosevelt.  The 
bracelet  is  studded  with  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  Emperor. 
Prince  Henry,  acting  in  his  behalf,  made  a  brief 
address  in  presenting  it  to  Miss  Roosevelt,  who, 
in  turn,  expressed  her  thanks  and  appreciation  of 
the  gift  and  honor. 

The  Pennsylvania  Company  that  made  the  steel 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  yacht,  sent  an 
unique  souvenir  to  the  President's  daughter — a 
heart  fashioned  from  the  clippings  of  the  steel 
utilized  for  the  boat.  The  heart  was  dipped  in 
gold,  and  engraved  with  a  commemorative  in- 
scription. 

The  graceful  yacht  which  has  brought  about 
such  a  happy  event  and  been  the  means  of  making 
the  young  debutante  of  the  White  House  an  in- 
ternational figure,  marks  an  epoch  in  yachting  an- 
nals. Miss  Roosevelt's  friends  say  that  she  has 
not  yet  been,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  in  the  least 
spoiled  by  all  the  attention  and  adulation  she  has 
received.  Among  her  many  admirable  qualities, 
not  the  least  is  loyalty  to  her  friends.  At  the 
time  of  lier  early  girlhood,  when  her  father  was 
only  Assistant  Secretary  at  Washington,  her  as- 
sociates were  girls  of  good  family  but  of  moder- 


ate means,  and  now  that  her  position  is  so  altered 
and  she  has  become  an  important  figure  in  the 
highest  social  circles,  she  is  still  loyal  to  the 
friends  of  her  childhood,  and  many  of  them  are 
frequently  welcomed  at  the  White  House.  A  fine 
constitution  is  one  of  her  attributes,  which  may  be 
in  part  accounted  for  by  the  out-of-door  life 
which  the  President  has  always  insisted  upon  for 
all  of  his  children.  Altogether,  the  presence  of 
Miss  Roosevelt,  with  her  frank,  straightforward 
nature  and  animated,  unaffected  manners,  has 
^iven  to  the  staid  old  White  House  a  tender 
grace,  an  almost  poetical  interest,  which  it  has 
not  known  for  many  years.. 

M.\RGARET  Hennessey. 


JBraver^. 


MORD  to  which  all  pay  homage !  Quality 
with  which  we  naturally  invest  those 
ideal  personages  whom  youth's  romance  elevates 
to  a  hero's  pedestal !  What  a  variety  ours  include 
— warriors  of  every  realm,  from  yellow-haired 
Mking,  battle-axe  in  hand,  to  dark-browed  Nor- 
man Crusader  in  coat  of  mail,  who,  under  the 
standard  of  the  true  Cross,  set  out  in  a  spirit  of 
penance  and  religious  enthusiasm,  urged  by  the 
love  of  Christ,  to  rid  the  Holy  Land  of  the  human 
plague  that  infected  it,  and  recover  Jerusalem 
from  Moslem  domination.  How  nobly  that  hero 
of  the  Christian  Iliad-Tasso's  Gerusalemmc  Lib- 
er at  a — rises  before  our  mental  vision  ! — "the  first 
in  chivalrous  qualities,  in  beauty  of  face  and  body, 
and  noble  regularity  of  life" — who  sought  no 
royal  majesty,  but  "did  more  honor  to  the  royal 
dignity  than  that  dignity  conferred  on  him,  who 
would  never  wear  a  crown  of  gold  in  a  city  where 
his  Saviour  had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  who 
gloried  only  in  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre." 

How  the  pulse  throbs  and  the  eye  glistens  when 
reading  for  tlje  first  time  of  the  Pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae and  its  heroic  band,  led  by  him  whose 
name  has  been  immortalized  by  his  glorious  death 
in  defense  of  Grecian  liberty !  Or  the  reacting  of 
that  story  in  later  days,  told  in  the  page  "that 
genius  has  made  golden  with  its  glow !"  In  the 
far-away  past  loom  up  the  heroes  of  the  old  Norse 
Sagas,  who  stood  up  front  to  front  before  man  or 
dragon,  who  knew  no  fear,  nor  cringed  from 
deadliest  blow ;  the  grand  old  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral, Hannibal,  who  met  with  such  black  ingrati- 
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tude  at  the  hands  of  the  people  he  had  served  so 
weli,  and  whose  immortal  victories  had  never 
been  won  had  not  his  brave  heart  seen  Hope'.-, 
brilliant  pinions  soaring  above  his  floating  ban- 
ners ;  William  the  Conqueror  sailing  from  the 
shores  of  France  and  landing  on  the  British  coast ; 
Columbus  crossing  a  strange  and  stormy  sea  and 
planting  his  wooden  cross  on  San  Salvador's 
golden  shore. 

Then  we  come  to  individual  acts  of  heroism, 
and  humanity  seems  a  higher  and  a  worthier 
thing,  and  the  world  a  prouder  place,  when  hear- 
ing of  these  noble  men,  each  at  his  post  of  duty, 
intrepidly  encountering  almost  certain  death.  The 
engineer  who,  holding  on  with  iron  grip,  perils, 
his  own  life  to  save  those  within  his  charge ;  the 
captain,  who  remains  with  the  sinking  ship  to 
tne  very  last ;  the  fireman,  who  boldly  rushes  into 
the  burning  dwelling.  And  these  hear  no  trumpet- 
call,  nor  beat  of  drum,  nor  battle-cry,  to  urge 
them  onward.  And  with  perhaps  a  greater  brav- 
ery, for  it  is  more  perilous,  does  the  grimed  and 
coarsely-clad  miner — ah,  what  a  contrast  to  our 
plumed  and  martial  heroes  of  old ! — go  down  into 
the  darksome  pit,  to  the  rescue  of  his  fellow-men. 
But  is  there  no  other  courage  than  that  which 
dares  to  die?  Aye,  assuredly,  there  is  a  yet 
greater  one — to  bravely  live !  It  is  easy,  when 
Fortune  showers  upon  us  her  golden  favors,  and 
the  world  smiles  approvingly — it  is  very  easy  to 
steer  our  little  bark  over  Life's  smooth  waters; 
but  let  the  fickle  goddess  forsake  us,  that  gold 
change  to  the  withered  leaves  of  Eastern  fable, 
'  and  too  often  the  faltering  spirit  asks : 

"Who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  proud  man's  contumely?" 
And  the  coward  hand  is  raised  to  take  away  that 
life  his  God  has  given ! 

All  honor  to  the  brave  heart,  serene  in  the  light 
of  day ;  and  in  the  darkness,  with  upward  gaze, 
hopefully  and  truthfully  remembering 

"We  never  see  the  stars. 
Till  we  see  naught  but  them." 

Prudence  Van  Depoele. 


The  future  is  a  shy  guide  that  may  not  recog- 
nize you  when  you  overtake  her ;  therefore,  treas- 
ure thy  companionship  of  the  present. 


TKflestmfnster  Sbbep. 

"Mortality,  behold  and  fear, 

"What  a  change  of  flesh  is  here ! 

"Think,  how  many  royal  bones 

"Sleep  within  these  heaps  of  stones ! 

"Here  they  lie,  had  realms  and  lands, 

"Who  now  want  strength  to  move  their  hands, 

"Where  from  their  pulpits  sealed  with  dust, 

"They  preach  Tn  greatness  is  no  trust.' 

"Here  are  sands,  ignoble  things, 
"Dropt  from  the  ruined  sides  of  kings ; 
"Here's  a  world  of  pomp  and  state 
"Buried  in  dust,  once  dead  by  fate." 

— Beaumont. 

MESTMINSTER  ABBEY!  Westmin- 
ster Abbey! — What  a  world  of  sacred 
thought,  what  a  world  of  royal  thought,  is  en- 
compassed by  that  time-hallowed  title ! 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  now  turned 
towards  Westminster  Abbey — the  shrine  of  Eng- 
land's great  saint,  and  last  Saxon  King,  St.  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor;  for  in  a  few  months  Ed- 
ward VII.  of  the  earth-encircling  British  Empire 
will  be  crowned  there,  as  have  been  all  our  kings, 
beginning  with  William  the  Conqueror. 

"Westminster  Abbey"  is  an  abbreviation  of 
"West-Monastery  Abbey  Church,"  the  legal  title 
given  it  by  our  forefathers  having  been  "Ecclesia 
Abbatiae  Westmonasteriensis."  This  spot  has 
been  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  nation  for  thirteen 
hundred  years ;  and,  as  a  homesick  Englishman, 
now  in  his  grave,  after  several  mentions  of  "the 
Abbey,"  naively  explained,  "After  all,  there  is 
only  one  Abbey  in  the  world  !" 

After  years  of  longing,  I  found  myself  ap- 
proaching Westminster  Abbey.  I  made  great  ef- 
forts to  be  calm,  fearing  that  my  quiet-faced  fel- 
low-passengers of  the  penny  'bus,  might  divine 
my  tumultuous  feelings,  rush  in  and  leave  no 
room  for  me,  bar  the  doors  to  the  "public,"  or 
prevent  my  eye-possession  and  bodily  occupation 
of  it,  by  some  means  known  only  to  strangers.  At 
last  it  was  brought  before  my  gaze,  and  the  say- 
ing, "steady  as  a  church"  occurred  to  me.  There 
it  was  as  I  had  always  seen  it  pictured,  and  un- 
changeably indiflferent  to  the  deafening  traffic 
surrounding  it ;  but  it  looked  small,  hopelessly 
dingy  and  frail !  Perish  such  thoughts !  Mental- 
ly rebuking  my  temerity,  and  conscious  of  priv7 
ileged  appreciation,  I  soliloquized — "There  lies 
Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  who  reigned 
here  thirteen  hundred  years  ago!     There  sleeps 


Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 


Effigy  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Westminster  Abbey. 
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St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  England's  last  Saxon 
King.  There,  in  right  of  her  claim  to  the  throne 
of  England,  rests  the  Martyr-Queen  of  Scotland, 
]\Iary  Stuart!  There  lies  Mary's  cousin,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  true  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry 
\Tri.  and  Anne  Boleyn. 

I  hastened  to  the  North  Entrance,  or  "Solo- 
mon's Porch,"  and,  accepting  the  services  of  an 
attendant  or  verger,  I  requested  to  be  taken  to  the 
tomb  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  resented  this, 
as  it  was  a  breaking  into  the  order  of  the  tour 
of  kingly  tombs,  and  especially  as  his  sympathies 
and  mine  were  not  in  line.  This  verger,  much  to 
my  astonis'hment,  turned  out  to  be  an  uneducated, 
conceited,  cross-eyed  Cockney.  His  doing  of  the 
honors  of  \^'^estminster  Abbey  was  truly  a  blend- 
ing of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  He  hur- 
ried me  through  the  programme,  and  I  did  not 
try  to  understand  half  of  his  sing-song  formula, 
as  he  murdered  their  language  over  the  dust  of 
kings.  I  immediately  repeated  the  round,  and  as 
he  followed  with  an  appreciative  party,  it  was 
amusing  to  listen  to  him  romancing  with  history, 
and  trying  to  draw  upon  information  which  he 
did  not  possess. 

Another  such  attendant  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don gravely  enlightened  me  upon  the  history  of 
the  Crowm  jewels.  "Sly  eyes  had  ached  for  a  sight 
of  the  famous  ruby  presented  by  Dom  Pedro  of 
Spain  to  the  Black  Prince,  and  w^orn  by  Henrv 
V.  at  Agincourt :  I  recognized  it,  as  it  flashed 
upon  my  gaze  from  the  Imperial  Crown. 

The  garrulous  attendant  made  it  a  case  of  "sell- 
ing off  cheap,"  as  he  proceeded  to  "throw  it  in"' 
with  the  large  sapphire  below  it,  by  continuing : 
"There's  the  ruby  and  the  sapphire  bought  by 
George  the  Fourth,  and  always  worn  by  him  in 
war!"  Such  ignorant  stupidity  is  an  effrontery 
to  the  public,  especially  to  that  part  of  it  from 
bevond  seas,  and  a  disgrace  to  "the  powers  that 
he" 

Like  a  child  home-returned.  I  had  hurried  from 
tomb  to  tomb  familiar  to  my  mind's  eye.  when, 
saddened  by  the  awe-inspiring  immovability  of 
death  and  decay,  I  sat  down,  guide-book  in  hand, 
to  look  up  historical  fact  and  consecutive  date, 
and  to  plan  a  method  of  exhaustive  inspection  to 
be  gone  about  leisurely  in  the  days  and  weeks 
that  w^ere  to  follow. 

I  sat  upon  sacred  soil,  blessed  by  St.  Augustine 
or  his  companion.  Mellitus.  the  first  Bishop  of 
London.  Mellitus  persuaded  King  Sebert  of  the 
East  Saxons  to  build  a  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  whicli  was  consecrated  in  6i6. 


King  Sebert  died  the  same  year  and  was  buried 
in  his  new  church.  His  age-worn,  age-eaten 
altar-tomb  certainly  looks  its  thirteen  hundred 
years;  it  is  the  most  ancient-looKing  tomb  in  the 
AoDey. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  1065, 
the  Church  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  King 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Like  Sebert,  he  died 
shortly  after  the  new  edifice  was  consecrated,  and 
was  buried  before  the  altar.  But  his  name  was 
to  live  and  to  be  forever  blest  by  his  people.  Eng- 
land looked  back  to  the  reign  of  the  gentle  and 
pious  Edward  as  to  a  golden  age.  English  kings 
desired  a  grave  as  near  to  that  of  the  Confessor  as 
possible. 

St.  Edward  the  Confessor  was  canonized  in 
1163.  Henry  III.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
1216,  not  only  enlarged  the  Church  or  Abbey 
Church  of  the  Benedictine  monks  as  it  had  been 
since  the  time  of  St.  Dunstan,  960, — but  he  raised 
its  walls  to  present  height,  and  virtually  rebuilt  it. 
He  selected  the  site  of  his  own  tomb,  finished  the 
church  in  1269,  and  was  laid,  in  1272,  in  the 
chosen  tomb,  beside  the  Confessor. 

The  improving  and  enlarging  of  the  Abbey 
was  promoted  by  successive  kings,  especially  by 
Edward  I.,  Richard  II.  and  Henry  V. 

That  most  exquisite  work  of  art,  the  Chapel  of 
Henry  VH.,  was  built  by  that  monarch,  as  the 
final  completion  of  the  eastern  end  as  it  stands 
to-day,  although  the  towers  were  not  finished  un- 
til about  1740,  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 

So  Westminster  Abbey,  in  its  growth  and  em- 
bellishment, unfolds  to  us  the  history  and  the 
glory  of  England,  so  proudly  prized  and  re- 
ligiously preserved  untiUthe  reign  of  Henr\-  VIII. 
That  King  inaugurated  the  "English  Reforma- 
tion," or,  as  Cobbett,  the  Protestant  historian 
names  it — "the  English  Devastation,"  for  the 
demon  of  plunder  took  possession  of  the  land, 
and  held  it  for  two  centuries.  That  may  well  be 
called  the  British  "Reign  of  Plunder"  and  "Reign 
of  Terror."  This  demon  of  injustice,  plunder, 
and  terror,  is  fast  relaxing  his  hold  upon  suffer- 
ing Ireland,  his  last  fortress. 

O!  may  the  King  of  Kings  hear  the  prayers 
of  St.  Edward,  St.  Dunstan,  St.  Alban,  and  the 
many  saints  of  "Merrie  England,"  and  at  this 
coronation  so  move  the  heart  of  our  powerful 
King  and  Emperor,  Edward  VII.,  that  he  mav 
grant  to  all  his  subjects  an  equal  right  to  "life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  demon  of  plunder  mocks  us  from  tlie 
spoliated  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  our  last 
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Saxon  King;  it  mocks  us  from  the  headless  ef- 
figy on  the  tomb  of  Henry  V.,  the  hero  of  Agin- 
court,  and  the  French-acknowledged  "King  of 
France."  The  ruling  rabble  of  Englishmen,  in 
the  spirit  of  Judas,  coveted  the  few  pounds  of 
silver,  the  last  presentation  of  the  kingly  coun- 
tenance, hidden  forever  in  that  glorious  grave! 
They  coveted  and  they  tore  oflf  and  bore  away 
the  silver  plates  that  clothed  the  naked,  wooden 
effigy.  Heathens  might  blush  to  think  of  the 
greedy,  ghoulish  vandals,  who  grudged  a  little 
silver  to  the  memory  of  him  who  won  for  Old 
England  the  crown  of  France.  And  all  this  face 
to  face  with  the  helmet,  shield  and  saddle  used 
by  Henry  V.,  at  Agincourt.  Well  do  Beaumont's 
lines  apply  :— 

"Here  they  lie,  had  realms  and  lands, 

"Who  now  want  strength  to  move  their  hands." 

Ah,  could  Shakespeare's  noble-hearted,  high- 
spirited  "Prince  Hal"  but  have  risen  into  that 
helmet,  could  he  have  leaped  into  that  saddle  but 
once  again,  he  would  have  been  the  last  judgment 
to  those  cowardly,  degenerate  Englishmen ! 

But  let  us  be  calm ! — and  let  us  make  a  tour  of 
the  edifice,  as  do  visitors  generally, — only  because 
it  is  on  the  list  of  "places  of  interest." 

The  Western  or  Main  Entrance  would  appear 
the  proper  point  from  which  to  start.  I  cannot 
do  justice  to  my  subject,  I  can  only  speak  of  my 
own  impressions  as  any  other  visitor  would  or 
could;  and  fortunately,  there  are  as  many  West- 
minster Abbeys  as  there  are  individual  visitors. 

Many  of  the  monuments  are  tombs,  but  some 
are  cenotaphs ;  and  this  causes  confusion  in  the 
mind  of  the  visitor.  I  hate  cenotaphs  ;  they  sug- 
gest the  man  in  the  moon. 

But  I  digress !  Here  on  its  marble  page  is  the 
name  "Hardy" ;  it  recalls  the  death  of  Nelson. 
"Pitt"  is  a  reminder  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  the  loss  of  the  United  States  to  England,  as 
he  predicted.  "Wordsworth"  brings  in  proces- 
sion "The  Pet  Lamb,"  "Lucy  Gray,"  "Goody 
Blake  and  Harry  Gill,"  etc.,  etc. 

As  I  pause  to  repeat  those  favorite  poems,  my 
guide  book  informs  me  that  Wordsworth  is 
buried  elsewhere ! — Immediate  loss  of  interest. 

Ah  !  here  is  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Francis  Atterbury, 
the  celebrated  Jacobite  Dean  of  Westminster, 
1662- 1 73 1.  He  was  a  brilliant  orator  and  contro- 
versial writer,  and  was  willing  to  give  his  life  for 
the  cause  he  knew  to  be  the  right.  George  I.  sent 
him  to  the  Tower  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  to 


place  James  HI.  on  the  throne,  deprived  him  of 
his  offices,  and  condemned  him  to  perpetual  exile, 
in  1723.  Atterbury  lived  in  Paris,  yearning  for 
England  and  the  Abbey,  and  died  in  the  French 
capital,  in  1732.  In  a  letter  to  Alexander  Pope, 
the  poet,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  buried  in  the 
Abbey,  "  as  far  from  kings  and  Caesars  as  the 
place  will  admit  of."  His  desire  was  favored, 
and  he  is  a  safe  distance  from  royalty ;  but  he 
would  not  have  been  crowded  by  "Hanoverian" 
kings,  for  there  is  only  one,  George  II.,  in  the 
Abbey. 

Here  is  the  spot  where  rests  the  popular  travel- 
ler and  explorer,  David  Livingstone.  Over  his 
mortal  remains  are  recalled  his  early  struggles, 
the  long  years  of  "lowly  living  and  lofty  thought" 
both  in  his  beloved  Scotland  and  in  darkest  Af- 
rica,— his  lonely  death  in  that  far-off  land, — and 
his  home-bringing  to  the  Empire's  most  sacred 
shrine — the  Abbey ! 

Here  is  "Isaac  Newton"  to  recall  school-days, 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  apple. 

Here  is  "Andre"  of  American  revolutionary 
fame — Andre  the  brave  soldier,  the  polished 
young  English  officer,  the  darling  of  his  mother 
and  sisters.  The  name  tells  of  that  fatal  meeting 
with  Benedict  Arnold, — fatal  to  both ;  but  how 
much  better  the  speedy  execution  of  Andre  the 
brave,  than  the  lingering  after-life  of  "Arnold 
the  Traitor."  Let  us  recall  the  noble  face  of  Ar- 
nold, and  his  story, — the  jealousy  of  petty  souls, 
their  duplicity  and  their  promotion  over  his  head. 
He  felt  his  superior  worth  and  ability ;  but  when, 
in  revengeful  disgust,  he  parted  company  with 
them  forever,  he  sacrificed,  he  betrayed  his  coun- 
try with  them.  Poor  Arnold !  There  is  no  monu- 
ment here  to  him ;  but  there  are  monuments  to 
crowned  heads  who  betrayed  not  only  their  coun- 
try but  their  God ! 

The  Nave  is  here  crossed  by  the  North  and 
South  Transepts.  To  start  from  the  North. 
Entrance :  In  the  floor,  near  the  statue  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  is  a  plain  stone  marking  the 
grave  of  Henry  Grattan,  the  brilliant  orator,  dis- 
tinguished.parliamentarian  and  Irish  patriot.  His 
first  wish  was  to  be  buried  in  his  dear,  suft'ering 
Ireland;  but  it  is  said  that  he  ultimately  con- 
sented to  a  grave  in  the  Abbey.  He  it  is  of  whom 
it  was  said  that  dishonesty  and  malice  quailed 
and  withered  beneath  the  lightning  glance  of  his 
eye.  The  powers  that  conferred  the  honor  of  the 
Abbey  upon  Grattan  were  the  powers  that  en- 
slaved his  country,  made  of  his  noble  life  an  ap- 
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parent  failure,  broke  his  spirit  and  hurried  him 
to  his  grave — in  the  Abbey !  Let  me  recall  the 
account  of  his  last  days,  written  by  his  devoted 
wife: — "The  majority  of  all  who  held  office  in 
Ireland  had  been  bribed  and  corrupted;  in  this 
way  their  parliament  was  being  taken  from  the 
Irish  people.  Grattan's  denunciations  served  but 
to  arouse  the  personal  spite  of  'traitor  knaves.' 
His  life  was  no  longer  in  safety,  when,  just  be- 
fore the  last  session  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  he 
was  returned  for  his  county.  Friends  came  for 
him,  before  daylight.  Grattan  was  then  a  dying 
man.  Making  an  effort  to  rise,  he  exclaimed : 
'Am  I  not  even  to  die  in  peace  ?'  " — Mrs.  Grat- 
tan assisted  him  in  dressing,  and  proceeds :  "Just 
before  he  left  the  house  he  stepped  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  returned  with  two  loaded  pistols, — 
feeling  that  fearful  odds  of  every  sort  were 
against  him !" 

Noble,  Protestant  Grattan ! 

Near  the  resting-place  of  Grattan  is  the  grave 
of  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  another  of  Ireland's 
advocates.  His  was  the  first  state  funeral  in  the 
Abbey  since  that  of  Pitt.  This  spot,  sacred  to 
"The  Great  Commoner,"  the  "Grand  Old  Man" 
of  British  statesmanship,  is  a  magnet  to  all  who 
speak  the  English  language. 

In  the  South  Transept  is  found  the  "Poets"  Cor- 
ner ;''  and  this  confusion  of  tombs  and  cenotaphs 
puzzled  even  zA.ddison,  for  he  writes — "In  the 
poetical  quarter  I  found  there  were  poets  who 
had  no  monuments,  and  monuments  that  had  no 
poets."  Addison  himself  has  been  given  a  statue 
— monument — cenotaph  here,  although  his  body 
lies  in  Henry  VI I. 's  chapel. 

In  the  Poets'  Corner,  Chaucer,  the  "father  of 
English  poetry,"  takes  precedence.  He  lies  in  an 
altar  tomb,  erected  in  1555,  by  generous  Nicholas 
Brigham,  himself  a  poet,  who  as  charity  decrees 
it,  has  no  monument  for  himself,  but  is  believed 
to  rest  near  Chaucer.  Only  a  leaden  plate  marked 
Chaucer's  grave  from  the  date  of  his  death,  1400, 
until  1555. 

As  I  paused  to  pay  my  respects,  I  could  recall 
only  one  line  from  Chaucer, — "The  daisy  it  is 
sweet !"  and  that  had  been  taught  me  by  teachers 
whose  faces  it  was  pleasant  to  recall  beside  his 
tomb. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate,  who  died  in 
1892,  and  Robert  Browning,  who  died  in  1889,  lie 
side  by  side  below  Chaucer's  monument.  At 
sight  of  his  name,  Tennyson's  "Maud"  and 
"Crossing  the  Bar"  came  to  my  lips,  instinctively. 


Near  Chaucer's  is  Dry  den's  tomb ;  he  was  Poet 
Laureate  to  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 

Here  is  a  monument  over  the  grave  of  Edmund 
.Spenser,  author  of  the  "Faerie  Queen,"  and  Poet 
Laureate  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  friend  and 
brother  poet,  Drummond,  informs  us  that  "Ed- 
mund Spenser  died  for  lack  of  bread  in  King 
Street,  and  refused  twenty  pieces  sent  to  him  by 
my  Lord  of  Essex,  adding  he  was  sorry  he  had 
no  time  to  spend  them."  His  literary  contem- 
poraries assembled  at  his  funeral,  Shakespeare 
probably  included,  and  threw  their  elegies  with 
the  pens  that  wrote  them,  into  his  grave. 

On  the  pedestal  of  the  monument  to  the  poet 
Gay,  under  the  epitaph,  is  the  racy  couplet  written 
by  himself: — 

"Life  is  a  jest  and  all  things  show  it, 
"I  thought  so  once  and  now  I  know  it." 

Here  is  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Campbell,  the 
genius  of  the  sublime  pathos  which  rings  through 
"Hohenlinden,"  "Ye  Mariners  of  England,"  "The 
Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  etc. 

In  St.  George's  Square,  Glasgow,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent statue  of  Campbell,  facing  the  street  in 
which  he  was  born.  He  died  at  Boulogne,  in 
1844,  and  his  remains  were  brought  here  for  in- 
terment. I  hear  again  the  familiar  thrilling  lines, 
"On  Linden  when  the  sun  was  low,"  etc. 

Near  Dryden,  under  a  nameless  stone,  lies 
Beaumont,  author  of  poem  "The  Tombs  of  West- 
minster Abbey,"  beginning  with — "Mortality,  be- 
hold and  fear!'' 

Close  to  Campbell  lies  Abbot  Litlington,  who 
died  in  1386,  and  who  built  the  "Jerusalem 
Chamber,"  the  present  College  Hall,  and  the  Ab- 
bot's House,  now  the  Deanery.  Besides  Abbot 
Litlington  rests  Owen  Tudor,  son  of  Owen  Tudor 
and  Catherine  de  Valois,  and  uncle  of  Henry  VII. 
He  took  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  and  died  a 
monk  here. 

As  I  contemplate  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son, the  great  lexicographer,  critic  and  tea 
drinker,  who  died  in  1784,  I  prefer  picturing  him 
as  the  thoughtful  "friend  in  need"  of  poor  Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

Here  is  the  tomb  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
died  1 816, — the  famous  dramatist  and  parlia- 
mentary orator.  He  died  in  extreme  poverty,  and 
the  help  which — as  usual — came  too  late,  fur- 
nished him  with  a  magnificent  funeral.  The  name 
of  this  brilliant  man  recalls  also  his  gifted  de- 
scendants, Mrs.  Norton,  author  of  "The  Arab  and 
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His  Steed ;"  Lady  Dufferin,  who  wrote  "The 
Irish  Emigrant's  Lament,"  and  Lady  Dufferin's 
famous  son,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  1874- 
iSyS,  lately  deceased,  at  Clandeboye,  Ireland. 

A  grave  that  appeals  to  all  is  that  of  the  great 
exposer  of  humbug,  Charles  Dickens^who  re- 
joiced with  his  fellows  when  the}^  "found  a 
penny"  and  whose  heart  ached  at  sight  of  their 
sufferings.    Requiescat  in  pace ! 

Not  far  from  Dryden  and  Beaumont  lies  Anne 
of  Cleves,  the  repudiated  wife  of  Henry  VIII. 
Her  name  suggests  common,  every-day  lack  of 
all  personal  charm.  When  my  eye  catches  the 
skull-and-cross-bones  on  her  tomb,  I  cannot  re- 
press a  smile  at  the  thought  that  any  horror  was 
decoration  good  enough  for  Anne.  I  change  my 
mind  upon  learning  that  the  tomb  was  in  all  prob- 
ability designed  by  herself  and  her  dearest 
friends.  My  guide  book  informs  me  that  "Anne 
of  Cleves,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  and 
fourth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  lived  quietly  in  Eng- 
land for  sixteen  years  after  she  was  divorced 
from  the  King,  and  dying  a  Roman  Catholic,  at 
Chelsea,  in  1557,  was  buried  here  by  the  monks," 
and  the  guide  book  might  also  have  added  "by 
kind  permission  of  Queen  Mary." 

The  North  and  South  Transepts  correspond  to 
the  arms  of  this  cruciform  plan  of  the  Abbey. 

To  start  from  the  west  entrance  once  more: — 
In  the  centre  of  the  Nave,  before  the  transepts 
are  reached  we  enter  the  "choir,"  at  the  east  end 
of  which  is  the  "sanctuary"  and  high  altar.  The 
materials  of  the  beautiful  mosaic  pavement  in  the 
sanctuary  were  brought  from  Rome  by  Abbot 
Ware,  and  laid  down  about  1268.  He  sleeps  be- 
neath his  own  pavement  to  the  left  front  of  the 
altar. 

William  the  Conqueror  was  crowned  here,  on 
Christmas  Day,  1066;  and  before  this  altar,  our 
King  and  Emperor,  Edward  VII.,  will  be 
crowned  this  year.  The  oak  Coronati(/n  Chair, 
now  in  use  for  six  hundred  years,  was  made  by 
order  of  Edward  I.  There  is  a  second  bottom  or 
shelf  to  this  chair,  on  which  Edward  I.  placed 
and  secured  the  famous  "stone  of  Scone,"  which 
he  brought  as  a  trophy,  upon  returnmg  from  a 
successful  expedition  into  Scotland.  King  Ken- 
neth of  Scotland  deposited  it  in  the  Monastery  of 
Scone,  in  850;  upon  this  stone  the  Kings  of 
Scotland  were  crowned.  It  is  grey  sandstone, 
irreg,ular  in  shape,  and  shows  well  from  all  points 
of'  view.  The  sturdy  old  chair  is  sadly  hacked, 
and  carved  with  "school-boy"  initials.     For  coro- 


nations it  is  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  and  moved 
into  the  sanctuary  from  behind  the  altar  screen, 
where  it  now  stands.  The  chair  beside  it  wa.> 
made  for  Queen  Mary  II.  The  last  Queen  to  oc- 
cupy it  was  Adelaide,  Consort  of  William  IV ; 
the  next  to  take  her  place  there  will  be  our  be- 
loved Alexandra. 

Near  the  coronation  chairs  are  the  state  sword 
and  shield  of  Edward  I. 

The  sanctuary,  and  St.  Edward  the  Confessor  s 
chapel  east  of  it  and  behind  the  altar  screen,  are 
surrounded  by  a  chain  or  fencework  of  royal 
tombs. 

To  start  at  western  end  of  sanctuary : — To  the 
right  is  the  tomb  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  already  de- 
scribed ;  it  divides  the  sanctuary  from  "Poets' 
Corner." 

East  of  Anne's  tomb  is  the  altar  tomb  of  Sebert^ 
King  of  the  East  Saxons,  who  died  616;  the 
stone  slabs  which  enclose  his  dust  are  literally 
honey-combed  with  age.  Over  Sebert's  tomb 
hangs  a  contemporary  portrait  of  the  handsome 
but  unfortunate  Richard  III.,  in  his  royal  ermine 
and  coronation  robes. 

Having  entered  St.  Edward's  Chapel,  east  of 
altar  screen,  the  first  tomb  on  the  right  is  that  of 
Richard  II.,  and  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
daughter  of  Charles  IV.,  and  sister  of  "the  good 
King  Wenceslaus." 

Richard  II.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  was  born 
1366,  ascended  tfie  throne  1377,  and  died  1399. 

The  Plantaganet  Kings,  being  mortal,  had 
faults ;  but  they  were  ideal  husbands.  Richard 
and  Anne  were  married  in  the  Abbey,  in  1382; 
the  Queen  died  in  1394,  and  Richard  was  so  in- 
consolable that  he  abandoned,  and  then  pulled 
down  the  "Palace  of  Shene."  in  which  she  died. 
He  gave  her  a  most  magnificent  funeral,  and  built 
this  tomb,  the  gilded  effigies  upon  which  are  said 
to  be  true  likenesses  of  Richard  and  Anne.  By 
the  King's  own  wish  he  was  represented  holdmg 
the  Queen's  hand  in  his ;  but  the  clasped  hands 
have  been  stolen.  Poor  Richard  was  deposed, 
and  then  murdered  at  Pontefract,  but  his  body 
was  brought  here  and  tenderly  laid  beside  that  of 
his  beloved  Anne. 

Richard's  father,  the  BlacK  Prince,  was  buried 
at  Canterbury ;  the  next  tomb  in  the  chain  is  that 
of  his  grandfather,  Edward  III.,  who  was  born 
in  13 12,  came  to  the  throne  in  1327,  and  died 
1377-  Idris. 

{To  be  continued  in  the  June  number.) 
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/©^favorite  t)eroine3  in  jfictioiu 

♦fTX  the  workl  of  Fiction,  that  woiulrously  fair 
II  reahn,  rich  in  all  that  appeals  to  the  beanty.- 
loving  natnre  of  the  inhabitant  of  this  relentlessly 
real  world  of  ours:  the  home  of  heroes  whose 
knightly  fame  and  unheard  of  prowess  make  us 
sigii  for  the  days  of  chivalry  that  are  no  more; 
the  principal  figure  of  attraction  is  the  heroine, 
the  lovely  maiden,  beautiful  in  soul  and  character, 
as  well  as  in  form.  Though  her  existence  is  but 
an  adornment  to  that  bright  visionary  land 
through  which  her  ardent  admirers  must  roam  to 
witness  the  scenes  which  are  the  triumphs  of  her 
virtue,  vet,  while  we  read  and  admire,  we  feel  her 
ennobling  influence  awakening  in  us  desires  to 
imitate  and  become  real  tangible  heroines,  handing 
down  to  posterity  names  as  glorious,  and  renowned 
for  goodness  and  nobility  as  the  fair  maiden  in 
whose  fate  our  interest  is  absorbed. 

Who  that  has  read  'Tvanhoe"  does  not  feel  un- 
bounded admiration  for  the  beautiful  high-minded 
daughter  of  Israel,  the  flower  of  her  sex,  who, 
though  of  that  scorned  and  persecuted  race,  pos- 
sessed in  such  an  eminent  degree  all  those  noble 
qualities  which  claim  our  spontaneous  admiration 
and  homage.  "When  first  she  gleams  upon  our 
sight,"  our  sympathy  is  excited  by  her  secret  and 
hopeless  love  for  the  gallant  Ivanhoe.  whose 
wounds  receive  her  devoted  attention  and  tender- 
est  care.  With  what  admiration  we  witness  the 
heroism  inspired  by  her  love,  while  sharing  his 
imprisonment  in  the  turret  chamber,  she  willingly 
endures  the  horror  of  gazing  on  the  terrible  war- 
fare that  is  raging  below,  exposing  herself,  from 
her  dangerous  position  at  the  lattice  window,  to 
the  clouds  of  arrows  that  darken  the  air,  to  gra- 
tify the  wounded  knight's  warlike  desires,  and  to 
appease  his  burning  impatience  to  participate  in 
the  fray.  What  noble  candor  and  proud  humility, 
born  of  the  knowledge  of  the  degradation  of  her 
race,  and  the  contempt  and  aversion  in  which  it  is 
held,  mark  her  bearing  toward  Ivanhoe;  and — ■ 
when  she  learns,  with  secret  anguish,  that  the  treas- 
ure of  his  afi^ection  is  in  the  possession  of  the  fair 
Xa7.arene,  Rowena,  whose  name  falls  rapturously 
from  his  lips,  how^  generously  and  resolutely  she 
endeavors  to  crush  the  deep  feeling  that  is  agita- 
ting her  breast,  reproaching  herself  for  allowing 
this  stranger  to  dwell  so  frequently  in  her  thoughts 
to  the  exclusion  of  her  father.  "Oh,  my  father, 
my  father,  evil  is  it  with  his  daughter,  when  his 
grey  hairs  are  not  remembered  because    of    the 


golden  locks  of  youth."  Her  filial  love  and  care 
for  that  avaricious  old  Jew  is  another  beautiful 
trait  in  her  noble  character ;  her  heroic  resolution 
to  perish  with  Ivanhoe  in  the  burning  castle  rather 
than  leave  him  to  his  fate  is  shaken  by  anxiety  for 
the  uncertain  fate  of  her  father.  "I  will  not  fly, 
yet,  great  God,  my  father,  my  father !" 

But  we  have  yet  to  dwell  on  Rebecca's  grandest 
and  most  distinguishing  characteristic — her  sub- 
lime heroism  in  preserving  undimmed  the  bright 
lustre  of  her  virtue.  What  more  glorious  example 
of  woman's  high  courage  and  strength  of  resolu- 
tion, when  she  holds  honor  and  virtue  dearest, 
have  we,  than  the  picture  of  this  admirable  Jew^ess 
preparing  to  hurl  herself  from  the  parapet,  wel- 
coming with  open  arms  death's  grim  protection — 
"If  thou  shalt  attempt  to  diminish  the  distance  be- 
tween us,  thou  shalt  see  that  the  Jewish  maiden 
wall  rather  trust  her  soul  with  God  than  her  honor 
to  the  Templar."  The  lofty  purpose  that  inspired 
her  sublime  courage  appealed  to  the  latent  nobil- 
itv  in  the  heart  of  the  brave  but  unprincipled  Bois- 
Guilbert,  but  alas,  it  did  not  rise  in  majesty  to 
meet  Rebecca's.  What  unfortunte  maiden  ever 
passed  through  such  a  perfect  whirlwind  of  tribu- 
lation in  defence  of  her  virtue  as  did  our  lovely 
Rose  of  Sharon!  Through  the  malice  of  her 
baffled  tormentor,  she  is  accused  of  the  odious 
practices  of  sorcery  and  condemned  to  die  at  the 
stake.  But  not  even  the  prospect  of  that  terrible, 
infamous  death- -the  horror  and  disgrace  of  which 
the  cruel  Templar  vividly  represents  to  her — can 
appall  her  heroic  soul — "Proud  Templar,  never  in 
thy  fiercest  battles  has  thou  displayed  more  of  thy 
vaunted  courage  than  has  been  shown  by  women 
when  called  upon  to  suffer  for  aflfection  or  duty." 
The  fair  promises  of  life  and  liberty  which  the 
Templar  holds  out  to  her,  are  alike  rejected  with 
scorn.  But  we  are  fairly  transported  wnth  admira- 
tion by  Rebecca's  magnanimity  in  freely  forgiving 
the  author  of  all  her  misfortune,  and  urging  him 
in  words  of  sw^eetest  encouragement,  to  let  "the 
noble  things  that  cross  over  his  powerful  mind" 
gain  ascendency,  and  to  take  up  arms  for  the  cause 
of  right,  and  the  protection  of  the  oppressed. 
How  we  rejoice  when,  through  the  divine  inter- 
position of  Providence,  her  innocent  life  is  spared 
and  she  is  released  from  the  persecution  of  the 
recreant  knight  by  his  death  in  the  lists. 


In  the  church  of  the  Catacombs,  in  Rome,  we 
find  a  truly  beautiful  heroine  in  Syra,  the  devoted 
Christian  slave  of  the  haughty  pagan,   Fabiola. 
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Her  grand  virtue,  imbued  with  the  martyr  spirit, 
crowned  by  the  glorious  sacrifice  of  her  Hfe  for 
the  conversion  of  her  mistress,  is  almost  too  sub- 
lime for  our  feeble  minds  to  grasp.  The  beauty 
of  her  character,  its  modesty,  truth  and  courage 
are  revealed  in  that  first  scene  with  her  mistress 
when,  obedient  to  her  imperative  commands,  and 
fearing  not  her  anger,  she  astonishes  those  heath- 
en ears  by  expounding  with  simplicity  and  fervor 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The 
proud  Fabiola  receives  it  with  displeasure,  and, 
from  the  wound  which  she  inflicts  as  punishment, 
flows  the  bright  stream,  which,  afterwards,  shed 
by  a  brother's  hand,  was  to  be  of  twofold  virtue 
to  that  mistress  whom  she  loved  and  whose  con- 
version she  so  ardently  desired. 

Syra's  beautiful  charity,  her  tender,  compassion- 
ate care  for  the  blind  maiden,  Cecilia,  fills  us  with 
admiration ;  their  happy  intercourse  and  the  sis- 
terly affection  existing  between  them — the  slave 
and  the  beggar — is  a  touching  and  impressive 
picture.  How  our  minds  are  elevated  above  the 
petty  ambitions  which  usually  engross  us,  when 
we  think  of  the  high  and  noble  aim  which  ani- 
mated, and  shed  a  peculiar  lustre  over  the  virtue 
of  Syra !  The  generous  devotion  of  a  slave  who, 
for  this  exalted  motive  could  willingly  sacrifice 
proffered  liberty  and  happiness,  and  welcome  the 
thought  of  an  approaching  persecution,  which 
"might  not  disdain  such  humble  victims  as  her- 
self," is  indeed  the  highest  and  purest  heroism. 
Hear  the  lofty  sentiments,  expressive  of  her  zeal 
and  fidelity,  with  which  she  responds  to  the  gentle 
Lady  Agnes'  innocent  bribe.  "You  know  Fabiola 
and  you  love  her,  what  a  noble  soul  and  what  a 
splendid  intellect  she  possesses !  What  a  truly 
great  Christian  she  would  make !  It  is  my  prayer 
day  and  night,  it  is  the  occupation  of  my  life.  I 
will  try  to  win  her  by  patience  and  assiduity,  and 
when  all  is  exhausted,  I  have  one  more  resource — 
to  give  my  life  for  her  conversion.  O  dearest, 
best  of  ladies,  do  not  come  between  me  and  my 
prize." 

Gradually,  in  those  sweet  controversial  confer- 
ences, when  Syra  had  become  dear  to  her  mistress, 
and  was  her  constant  companion,  she  unfolds  the 
heavenly  doctrines  of  our  holy  Faith,  and  Fabi- 
ola's  lofty  intellect  begins  to  recognize  its  beauty 
and  truth,  so  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  conduct 
of  her  faithful  slave.  But  not  until  Syra's  last 
sublime  sacrifice  is  completed  does  she  seek  ad- 
mittance into  the  Fold.  How  shall  we  attempt  to 
depict  that  scene  that  speaks  with  thrilling  elo- 


quence— "Greater  love  than  this  no  man  hath  than 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend."  The  merit  of 
that  glorious  and  supreme  act  was  increased  ten- 
fold by  the  anguish  Syra  suft'ered  in  imprinting 
the  mark  of  Cain  upon  her  brother's  brow.  But 
how  truly  happy  she  was,  as  she  gently  faded  day 
after  day,  to  see  her  beloved  mistress  eager  and 
willing  for  instruction.  The  remaining  barriers 
to  her  conversion  had  been  swept  away  as  she  felt 
the  weight  of  her  faithful  slave's  body  and  the 
warm  stream  of  her  blood  preserving  her  life  to 
her. 

Syra's  sacrifice  had  indeed  been  accepted,  and 
she  did  not  pass  to  her  bright  reward  until  she 
had  tasted  the  earthly  bliss  of  seeing  her  dear 
mistress  receive  the  white  robe  of  baptism. 


A  heroine  of  milder  mould  is  that  sweet  maiden, 
wooed  by  danger,  the  helpless  victim  of  "For- 
tune's freaks  unkind,"  to  whom  our  hearts  go  out 
so  fair  and  innocent  is  she  amid  her  gruesome  sur- 
roundings— gentle  Lorna  Doone.  She  was  in- 
deed a  delicate  flower,  "nursed  in  whirling 
storms,  and  cradled  in  the  winds,"  and  strange  it 
is  that  so  fair  a  blossom  was  to  be  found  blooming 
in  such  a  barren  waste.  How  her  guilelessness 
when  all  around  her  is  violence  and  robbery,  ap- 
peals to  us,  but  what  most  endears  her  is  her  beau- 
tiful pure  affection  for  honest  John  Ridd,  her  per- 
fect faith  and  trust  in  him,  and  the  constancy  of 
her  love  when  the  fickle  Goddess  had  ceased  to 
frown  and  had  restored  to  her  her  birthright. 
How  gentle  and  kind  her  demeanor  to  poor  bash- 
ful, ignorant  John,  in  the  first  stages  of  their  de- 
lightful acquaintance  when,  after  braving  the 
perils  of  the  terrible  Doone  valley,  to  visit  this 
queen  of  the  wnld  band,  his  enormous  stature, 
awkwardness,  and  rough  dialect  fill  him  with  fear 
and  apprehension  in  her  beauteous  presence.  But 
Lorna's  love  was  blind  to  these  deficiencies,  and 
invested  him  with  all  the  chivalry  of  a  gallant 
knight -errant.  She  loved  him  for  his  sterling 
worth,  his  honor  and  truth,  his  actions  fair  and 
open  as  the  day,  a  welcome  contrast  to  the  fearful 
deeds  of  rapine  and  cruelty  wrought  by  her  law- 
less kinsmen.  With  what  tactful  persuasion  she 
influences  old  Sir  Ensor  and  disarms  his  wrath 
as  she  leads  John,  trembling,  into  his  presence, 
through  the  little  passage  where  John  "passed  as 
long  a  minute  as  fear  ever  cheated  time  of."  say- 
ing to  himself  continually  "that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  frightened  at.  yet  growing  more  and  more 
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afraid  by  reason  of  so  reasoning."  "Now  be  pa- 
tient. Never  mind  what  he  says  to  you ;  neither 
-attempt  to  answer  him.  Look  at  him  gently  and 
steadfastly,  and,  if  yon  can,  with  some  show  of 
reverence.     Now  come ;  walk  very  quietly." 

"Ah !  are  you  that  great  John  Ridd  ?" 

"John  Ridd  is  my  name,  your  honor,  and  I  hope 
your  worship  is  better.  " 

"Child,  have  you  sense  enough  to  know  what 
you  have  been  doing  ?"' 

'"Yes,  I  know  right  well  that  I  have  set  mine 
■eyes  far  above  my  rank." 

"Are  you  ignorant  that  Lorna  Doone  is  born  of 
■the  oldest  families  remaining  in  North  Europe?" 

"I  was  ignorant  of  that,  your  worship;  yet  I 
knew  of  her  high  descent  from  the  Doones  of 
Bagworthy." 

"And  know  you  of  your  own  low  descent  from 
•the  Ridds,  of  Oare?" 

"Sir,  the  Ridds,  of  Oare,  have  been  honest  men 
twice  as  long  as  the  Doones  have  been  rogues." 

"I  would  not  answer  for  that,  John.  If  it  be  so, 
thy  family  is  the  very  oldest  in  Europe.  Now 
hearken  to  me,  boy,  or  clown,  or  honest  fool,  or 
whatever  thou  art.  There  is  nothing  in  this  world 
to  fear,  nothing  to  revere  or  trust,  nothing  even  to 
hope  for ;  least  of  all,  is  there  aught  to  love." 

"I  hope  your  worship  is  not  quite  right;  else  it 
is  a  sad  mistake  for  anybody  to  live,  sir." 

"Therefore,  though  it  may  seem  hard  for  a 
week  or  two,  like  the  loss  of  any  other  toy,  I  de- 
prive you  of  nothing  when  I  forbid  you  ever  to 
see  that  foolish  child  again." 

"Ye  two  fools !" 

"May  it  please  your  worship,  maybe  we  are  not 
such  fools  as  we  look.  But  though  we  be,  we  are 
well  content,  so  long  as  we  may  be  two  fools  to- 
:gether." 

"Why,  John,  thou  art  not  altogether  the  clumsy 
Yokel  and  the  clod  I  took  thee  for." 

We  cannot  but  admire  Lorna's  fortitude,  and 
her  love's  power  of  endurance  when  deadly  peril 
threatens  its  constancy.  During  that  terriljly  se- 
vere winter  when  the  snow,  mountain-high,  pre- 
vented John's  access  to  Glen  Doone,  his  beautiful 
Lorna  was  powerless  in  the  hands  of  the  villain. 
Carver  Doone,  who  left  her  to  starve  in  her  little 
I)ower  until  she  should  submit  to  him.  But  brave 
John,  striding  across  the  valley  in  his  great  snow- 
shoes,  arrived  just  in  time  to  snatch  her  from 
Death's  portals."  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  die, 
John,  and  to  die  without  your  knowing  it;"  and 
as  John  dispelled  this  fearful  thought  in  a  manner 


highly  fortifying,  the  lovely  hue  flowed  back  into 
her  famished  cheeks  and  lips.  We  share  in  John's 
delight  and  rapture  as  his  sled,  bounding  over  the 
snow  in  the  bright  moonlight,  bears  the  fair  bur- 
den triumphantly  away  from  her  tyrant  keeper 
and  the  dangers  of  Glen  Doone,  and  brings  her  to 
happiness  and  joy,  at  the  bright  fireside  of  John's 
home. 

The  beauty  of  our  heroine's  character,  her  ten- 
der, faithful  love,  shine  out  when,  in  all  the  pride 
and  spendor  of  her  rank  as  Lady  Lorna  Dugal,  in 
the  grand  retinue  of  the  Queen,  she  proves  herself 
to  be  the  same  sweet,  simple  maiden,  as  loving  and 
true  to  John  Ridd,  the  rough,  illiterate  farmer,  as 
when,  in  helpless  loveliness,  she  greeted  him 
"among  the  primroses  at  the  stream  of  Glen 
Doone."  "And  when  poor  John  was  quite  resolved 
not  to  have  a  word  to  say  while  this  young  queen 
of  wealth  and  beauty  and  of  noblemen's  desire, 
made  up  her  mind  how  to  act  for  her  purest  hap- 
pines,"  his  fears  of  the  unworthiness  were  cast 
to  the  winds  by  her  noble  words  of  sweet  assur- 
ance, "my  mind  has  been  made  up,  good  John, 
that  you  must  be  my  husband.  What  stands  be- 
tween us  ?  Worldl}-  position,  and  nothing  else.  I 
have  no  more  education  than  you  have,  John 
Ridd  ;  nay,  and  not  so  much.  My  birth  and  ances- 
try are  not  one  whit  more  pure  than  yours,  al- 
though they  may  be  better  known.  Your  descent 
from  ancient  freeholders  for  five-and-twenty  gen- 
erations of  good,  honest  men,  although  you  bear 
no  coat  of  arms,  is  better  than  the  lineage  of  nine 
proud  English  noblemen  out  of  every  ten  I  meet 
with.  In  manners,  if  kindness,  and  gentleness, 
and  modesty,  are  the  true  things  wanted,  you  are 
immeasurably  above  any  of  our  court-gallants, 
who,  indeed,  have  verv  little." 


And  now  another  heroine  looms  into  view,  who 
certainly  deserves  a  place  among  our  favorites — 
Bittra — that  beautiful  model  of  shining  virtue  and 
of  filial  affection^ — the  ministering  angel  to  the 
poor  of  Kilronan — and  worshipped  by  them  for 
her  goodness  and  charity. 

A  touching  and  eloquent  picture  is  that  of  the 
Station  in  the  Glen,  where,  amid  the  rough  and 
hardy  peasant  folk,  on  the  cold  mud  floor,  kneels 
this  fair  vision  of  innocence  and  beauty,  supplica- 
ting heaven,  no  doubt,  for  that  erring  but  much 
loved  father.  "There  she  knelt  among  the  simple 
people,  and  if  the  saint  of  the  day^  appeared  in 
bodilv  form,  he  would  not  have  received  more 
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worship  than  was  poured  around  that  gentle  fig- 
ure from  the  full  hearts  that  beat  silently  near 
her."  Great,  indeed,  must  have  been  Bittra's  vir- 
tue to  merit  such  devotion  and  homage — can  we 
marvel  at  sight  of  her  many  deeds  of  mercy  and 
benevolence — her  mission  of  joy  and  sunshine! 
To  the  afflicted  widow  she  brings  consolation — 
imprints  her  gentle  kiss  on  the  leprous  face  of  the 
sufferer,  Alice — and  strews  roses  in  the  path  of 
others  while  she  in  secret,  feels  but  the  thorns. 
But  her  tears  and  pra^^ers  have  not  been  in  vain, 
for,  on  Christmas  morning,  the  desire  of  her  heart 
is  realized,  as  she  kneels  at  the  Holy  Table  be- 
side her  beloved  father,  to  share  with  him  the 
longed-for  peace  and  happiness  of  the  blessed 
Christmas-tide. 

"When  she  enters  upon  the  momentous  change 
in  her  sweet  and  tranquil  life,"  before  the  bridal 
ceremony.  Father  Dan  promises  her  "such  an  ova- 
tion from  the  poor  of  Kilronan  as  would  make 
the  angels  cry  with  envy."  Her  happy  lot  was 
indeed  a  fitting  reward  for  "the  days  in  goodness 
spent." 

We  will  leave  her  in  the  joy  of  this  union,  "fol- 
lowed by  a  bevy  of  fair  children,  with  a  rose- 
shower  of  benedictions  from  the  enthusiastic  con- 
gregation," resting  upon  her  fair  head. 

Margaret  Fitz-Gerald. 


IRotable  /iDarcb  Birtb^aps. 

♦fTT  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  many  of  the 
tM  greatest  geniuses  and  noted  men  the  world 
has  ever  known,  saw  the  light  of  day,  for  the  first 
time,  in  this  month  of  wild  winds  and  wintry 
skies. 

Michael  Angelo,  across  whose  pathway  the  sun 
of  fame  shone  so  brightly,  was  a  March  child  of 
rare  genius  and  strength — if  angularity — of  char- 
acter, born  in  the  wonderful  and  glorious  epoch 
of  the  Renaissance — a  solitary  star  amid,  its  many 
genius-stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 

"There  was  given  me  at  my  birth,"  said  he,  in 
one  of  his  poems,  "as  an  assurance  of  my  vocation, 
that  sense  of  the  beautiful,  my  guide  and  my  light 
in  two  arts ;  but,  believe  me,  it  is  this  alone  which 
raises  my  eyes  to  that  height  which  I  strive  so 
eagerly  to  reach  in  painting  or  in  sculpture.  Leave 
more  rash  and  grosser  spirits  to  search  only  in 
the  material  for  a  beauty  which  raises  and  trans- 
ports loftier  souls   even  unto  heaven.     Eyes   so 


weak  cannot  be  lifted  from  mortal  forms  upwards 
towards  (iod,  or  reach  that  point  to  which  Divine 
favor  alone  can  direct  them." 

Michael  Angelo's  fellow-countryman — Tasso — 
was  indeed  a  type  of  the  month  in  which  he  was 
born.  A  nature- favored  child,  a  prodigy  in  child- 
hood, bounding  into  literary  fame  while  still  a 
bov,  named  with  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Ariosto  as 
one  of  the  foremost  poets  of  Italy,  he  practically 
accomplished  his  life-work  in  three  decades,  the 
remainder  of  his  existence  being  artistically  in- 
efl:ectual — a  round  of  mental  suffering.  The 
story  of  his  life  has  been  called  a  "veritable  Odys- 
sey of  malady,  indigence  and  misfortune,"  of  "de- 
rangement,, exile,  imprisonment,  poverty,  and 
hope  deferred.*' 

The  mingled  motives  that  impelled  Tasso  to 
write  "Jerusalem  Delivered" — a  poetic  record  of 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders,  under 
Godfrev  de  Bouillon — are  thus  described  by  La- 
m.artine.  "Urged  by  piety  no  less  than  by  the 
Muse,  Tasso  dreamed  of  a  crusade  of  poetic 
genius,  aspiring  to  equal,  by  the  glory  and  the 
sanctity  of  his  songs,  the  crusaders  of  the  lance  he 
was  about  to  celebrate.  .  .  .  The  names  of 
all  the  noble  and  sovereign  families  of  the  West 
would  be  revived  in  this  epic  catalogue  of  their 
exploits,  and  would    attract    to    the    author    the 

recognition   and    favor  of   the   great 

Finally,  the  poet  was  himself  a  knight ;  noble 
blood  flowed  in  his  veins;  to  celebrate  warlike 
deeds  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  be  associating  his 
name  with  those  of  the  heroes  who  had  performed 
them  on  the  field  of  battle :  thus  religion,  chivalry, 
the  glory  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  hope  of  eternal 
fame,  ail  combined  to  urge  him  to  the  undertak- 
ing." 

Even  the  last  honor  granted  him  formed  a  cli- 
max to  his  disappointments.  He  was  invited  ta 
Rome  to  receive  the  laurel  crown,  but  died  before 
he  could  reach  the  city.  The  pathetic  coronation 
was  performed  on  his  poor  dead  body.  "Thus 
even  the  ray  of  hope  that  cheered  his  last  days, 
served  but  to  throw  a  halo  of  glory  around  his 
bier." 

How  typical  of  sturdy  March  were  the  two  of 
its  children  in  whose  military  career  our  own  con- 
tinent glories — Philip  Sheridan  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son— those  favored  warriors  of  the  North,  im- 
bued with  its  spirit  of  daring.  Surely,  their  in- 
fant ears  must  have  caught  the  bugle-call  in  its 
blasts,  and  learned  to  love  the  hard,  cold  gleam  of 
steel  in  the  glint  of  its  sun. 
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We  can  almost  see  the  famous  general,  whose 
"Ride''  T.  B.  Read  has  immortalized  in  verse, 
srallopinjT^  past  the  retreating  soldiers  as  he  shouts 
"Face  the  other  way,  boys !  We  are  going  back  !" 
then,  reforming  his  corps  and  gaining  the  decisive 
battle  of  Cedar  Creek. 

The  picture  of  "Old  Hickory"  looms  up  grandly 
before  us,  leading,  with  unflinching  endurance  of 
hardships,  two  thousand  volunteers — who  often 
mutinied  for  want  of  food,  and  were  restrained 
from  returning  home  only  by  their  leader's  imperi- 
ous will — through  a  wilderness,  and  finally  gain- 
ing the  victory.  The  most  picturesque  figure, 
perhaps,  among  American  leaders,  and  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  directing  the  destinies  of  the  na- 
tion, Andrew  Jackson  was  a  remarkable  product 
of  the  new  era — bold,  fearless,  independent,  thor- 
oughly honest,  and  by  his  strong  will  defying  and 
overpowering  all  opposition. 

"An  American  of  Americans''  appeared  in  the 
horizon  of  March,  1837,  destined  to  be  one  day 
peculiarly  fitted  to  obtain  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
"unromantic,  humorous,  pathetic  life  of  the  every- 
day American  man  and  woman  ;  to  understand  its 
gaucheries,  its  brave  nonchalance,  its  splendid  at- 
tempts and  prophetic  failures."  William  Dean 
Howell s,  with  the  conscience,  the  instinct,  and  the 
taste  of  an  artist,  deserves  the  approval  of  the 
most  critical  lovers  of  literature  for  his  delicate 
and  conscientious  workmanship,  indeed  his  wri- 
ting has  always  that  indefinable  charm  which  is 
the  enduring  note  in  good  literature.  What  a  pro- 
lific writer  he  has  beeii — almost  every  year  since 
1871  has  brought  forth  a  work !  Just  now  we  are 
gladly  and  profitably  becoming  acquainted, 
through  him,  with  his  delightful  "Literary 
Friends  and  Acquaintances." 

Gertrude  Locke, 


There  is  a  creative  reading  as  well  as  creative 
writing.  When  the  mind  is  braced  by  labor  and 
invention,  the  page  of  whatever  book  we  read  be- 
comes luminous  with  manifold  allusion.  Every 
sentence  is  doubly  significant,  and  the  sense  3f 
our  author  is  as  broad  as  the  world. 


Did  you  ever  throw  a  pebble  into  a  lake  ?  It 
will  make  a  very  little  noise,  but  the  quiet  water 
is  shaken,  and  the  little  ripples  grow  wider  and 
wider  until  they  almost  reach  the  other  shore. 
So  a  hasty  or  unkind  word  may  be  felt  and  griev- 
ed over  long  after  it  is  spoken. 


getter-gos. 


Dear  Sister  : 

The  New  Year  has  dawned  upon  us  very  beau- 
tifully in  this  quaint  old  Florida  town.  It  is  just 
cold  enough  to  be  bracing.  Such  a  glorious  sun- 
shine is  illuminating  the  blue  river,  the  white 
shores  of  Anastasia  Island,  the  softly  waving 
branches  of  the  palm  trees  and  all  the  exquisite 
stretch  of  landscape  I  can  see  from  my  window 
as  I  sit  at  my  desk !  It  is  four  years  now  since  I 
began  to  spend  my  winters,  continuously,  in  this 
sunny  land.  I  love  the  place  more  and  more 
every  year.  There  is  something  tropical  in  mv 
nature,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  was  born  in  New 
England,  and  of  Xew  England  ancestors.  Then, 
too,  there  is  somethinig  peculiarly  attractive  to 
me  in  St.  Augustine  beyond  that  of  any  other 
place  in  Florida  that  I  have  visited.  We  have 
some  cold  weather,  but  rarely  a  day  that  is  not 
lovely  out  of  doors.  Roses  have  been  blooming 
in  our  garden  almost  ever  since  we  came.  The 
postman  has  come  with  the  January  "Rainbow."' 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  familiar  cover.  I  know 
there  is  a  feast  of  good  things  inside  of  it  await- 
ing my  perusal.  It  will  stand  comparison  with 
any  first  class  literary  periodical. 

With  fond  remembrances. 

Fondly, 

A.  jMeech. 


Chere  Soeur  F — 

\'otre  excellente  lettre  m'a  cause  une  bien 
grande  satisfaction.  Je  suis  toujours  heureuse  de 
recevoir  un  mot  de  vous.  Je  vous  remercie  de 
nous  envoyer  le  "Rainbow,"  qui  nous  interesse 
beaucoup.  Les  gravures  qui  s'y  trouvent  sont 
tres  jolies ;  ce  qui  m'  interesse  le  plus  ce  sont  vos 
enfants.  J'aime  a  les  regarder,  elles  ont  toutes 
I'air  d'etre  tres  intelligentes. 

Xous  avons  encore  en  cette  annee  de  grands 
succes  pour  nos  ecoles.  Xous  avons  eu  la 
medaille  de  siiperiorite.  X'ous  sommes  bien  re- 
connaissantes  envers  le  bon  Dieu  d'avoir  permis 
que  nous  arrivions  en  tete  de  la  liste — a  Maurice 
c'est  une  lutte  quand  arrive  ces  examens,  qui 
deviennent  tons  les  ans  de  plus  en  plus  difficiles. 

Je  vous  envoie  quelques  gazettes  qui  vous 
donneront  quelque  idee  sur  la  visite  de  leurs 
Altesses  a  Maurice.  Tons  les  plaisirs  prepares  a 
cette  occasion  n'ont  pu  avoir  lieu    a    cause    du 
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noiiveau  malheur  de  la  famille  royale.  Le  due  et 
la  duchesse  ont  visite,  le  jour  de  leur  depart,  ie 
plus  pauvre  couvent  de  I'ile.  Nous  n'avons  pas 
eu  riionneur  de  recevoir  leurs  Altesses,  quoi- 
qu'Elles  aient  manifeste  le  desir  de  nous  visiter. 

Le  due  nous  a  fait  une  petite  donation,  que 
nous  avons  employee  a  grandir  notre  chapelle. 
Nous  y  avons  adjoute  un  petit  sanctuaire, 
dedie  a  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.  II  sera  acheve 
avant  le  lo  Decembre — jour  fixe  pour  la  premiere 
communion  de  nos  enfants. 

Veuillez  accepter  notre  souvenir  affectueux. 

M.  J.  M. 


Sherwood,  Md. 

It  is  not  probable  that  you'll  find  that  name  on 
any  ordinary  map  of  Maryland.  Was  it  named 
after  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  Robin  Hood  ^ 
Well,  yes;  I  think  it  was.  You  see,  my  dear 
father  is  an  Englishman  with  a  merry  twinkle  in 
his  kind  blue  eyes,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  he 
should  select  that  name  for  his  home  in  the  sunny 
South.  He  had  gone  before  to  prepare  a  place 
for  us — for  mother,  myself  and  the  other  chil- 
dren— and  when  we  reached  Annapolis,  after  a 
long  journey  from  the  far  North,  the  wonder  that 
I  wondered  at  most  was  the  large  number  of 
black  folk.  "Some  were  black  and  some  were 
blacker,  and  more  were  the  color  of  a  piece*  of 
tohaccer."  "Niggers"  I  incautiously  called  them, 
and  that  same  impolitism  brought  me  into  a  little 
difhculty  later  on. 

You  must  know  that  "Sherwood"  is  four  miles 
from  Annapolis  by  water  and  six  by  land.  My 
father  sent  my  mother  and  the  other  children 
home  in  a  carriage.  Me  he  took  with  him  in  a 
small  row  boat,  which  was  propelled  by  a  gentle- 
man of  color. 

I  prattled  away  about  all  the  "niggers"  I  had 
seen  in  the  city  that  was  fading  "o'er  the  waters 
blue"'  until  our  man  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so 
he  informed  my  father  in  an  injured  tone  that  it 
was  an  insult  to  call  colored  people  "niggers." 
And  my  dear  father  answered :  "Now,  see  here, 
it  is  all  new  to  the  child  and  she  doesn't  under- 
stand. My  name  is  Richard.  I  don't  get  angry 
when  folks  call  me  Dick.  Your  name  as  a  race 
is  negro.  Can't  you  stand  your  nickname  'nigger' 
when  no  insult  is  intended?"  And  then,  after- 
ward, I  was  told  to  be  very  careful  about  saying 
colored  man  and  colored  woman  and  colored  girl 
and  all  the  rest,  and  to  drop  from  my  vocabulary 
the  objectional  word  "nigger." 


We  found  "Sherwood"  to  be  an  ideal  spot  on 
the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake — a  house  on  a  hill 
with  a  level  area  sufficient  for  flower  gardens 
round  about — literally  a  flower-crowned  hill. 
Then  to  the  south  were  a  vineyard  and  two  peach 
orchards  and  just  a  run  down  from  the  house  on 
the  hill  brought  one  to  the  water's  edge — where 
were  the  oyster  beds  and  fish  of  many  kinds.  We 
all  learned  to  "shuck"  oysters  and  skin  eels  and 
our  teacher  was  the  colored  man  who  managed 
the  oars  during  my  first  sail  on  an  arm  of  the 
Chesapeake. 

The  eels  were  caught  in  baskets  with  spikes 
pointing  inward  at  either  side.  I  went  with  my 
father  to  buy  our  baskets.  The  old  colored  man 
was  sitting  outside  his  cabin,  busy  at  his  wicker 
work,  hardly  looking  up  when  my  father  said : 
"How  do  you  sell  those,  uncle?"  "Well,  seventy- 
five  cents  apiece,  but  if  you  takes  two  you  gets 
dem  for  one  dollar  and  a  half."  So  father  said  he 
would  take  two  because  of  the  reduction! 

How  those  dear  colored  folk  like  to  handle  big 
words !  Not  a  big  one  like  the  bright  Irish  boy, 
who  said  with  a  suitable  gesture  to  some  one  who 
delighted  in  words  of  "learned  length  and  thun- 
dering sound"  :  "Look  out,  if  one  of  those  fell  on 
me  my  bones  would  be  broken !" 

"When  do  the  colored  folk  intend  to  hold  their 
annual  camp-meeting?"  said  I  to  Sambo,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine.  "Well,  miss,"  said  he,  "de 
majority  want  to  go  to  Montgomery,  but  de 
greater  part  to  Howard."  And  he  informed  me 
with  great  earnestness,  a  few  days  later,  that  "de 
greater  part  got  de  better  of  the  majority  !" 

I  don't  want  you  to  weary  of  my  colored  folk — 
"images  of  God  cut  in  ebony" — so  I  must  stop 
short  just  here. 

Happy  Easter  to  all  who  live  within  the  shadow 
of  that  glorious  rainbow  that  spans  Niagara  Falls 
— within  its  shadow  and  within  its  brightness — 

"Were  not  shine  and  shadow  blent. 
As  our  gracious  Master  meant. 
Let  us  temper  our  content 
With  His  own." 

M.  C.  H. 


Dear  Berenice: 

When  your  letter  arrived  asking  me  for  a  few 
lines  from  a  "personal  point  of  view"  on  Boston 
Culture,  I  set  to  wondering  what  personal  point 
of  view  could  be  of  interest  upon  such  a  world- 
known  subject.    However,  I  accept  your  compli- 
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ment  and  hasten  to  unburden  myself  of  a  few 
"scintillations." 

It  is  some  years  since  I  left  Boston.  It  may  in- 
terest you  to  know  that  my  absence  from  that  city, 
although  extremely  delightful,  has  taught  me  the 
possibilities  of  a  much  misunderstood  neighbor- 
hood. 

That  learned  city  by  the  Charles,  that  modern 
Athens  and  hub  of  the  universe,  was  in  its  early 
days  environed  with  a  hazy  mystic  atmosphere 
which  fostered  the  nascence  and  prestige  of 
American  literature.  What  more  of  mysticism 
could  be  wished  for,  or  conceived  of,  than  the 
chaos  of  the  history  of  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts? The  struggle  against  the  American  In- 
dian, the  persecution  of  witchcraft  and  the  con- 
troversies with  the  Quakers ;  all  these  things  pro- 
duced a  most  peculiar  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
that  time  and  upon  the  minds  of  their  descend- 
ants. Such  rich  fields  for  imagination  are  sure 
to  develop  a  good  harvest  and  as  a  consequence 
we  have  on  the  honor  list  of  literature  such  names 
as  Winthrop,  Emerson,  Hawthorne  and  Long- 
fellow. Boston  can  point  with  pride  to  the  rec- 
ords of  these  men  in  American  literature. 

But  in  later  yeafs  the  revolution  which  has 
transformed  literature  into  journalism  and 
periodical  writing  and  which  has  reduced  every 
work  of  intellect  to  a  work  of  actuality  that  will 
be  soon  forgotten,  this  revolution  which  is  no  re- 
spector  of  persons,  has  seized  upon  that  noble 
custodian  of  culture,  Boston,  so  that  she  no 
longer  puts  forth  shoots.  Here  lies  Literature, 
a  branch  of  Boston  culture.  Died,  thirty  years 
ago. 

I'm  not  the  first  embryo  letter  writer  who  has 
found  himself  confronted  by  an  invitation  to 
criticise  a  much  dog-eared  manuscript.  And  as 
usual  with  such  novices  I  have  no  choice  but  to 
criticise  adversely. 

To  my  mind  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual 
culture  is  to  understand  humanity.  We  ordinary 
people,  of  course,  measure  one  another  by  ordin- 
ary standards — our  strength,  our  wealth,  our  pol- 
ish and  our  character.  But  our  Boston  friends 
have  concocted  another  sure  formula  by  which 
they  judge  men.  Alas  and  alack!  I  have  dis- 
covered that  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
length  of  pedigree!  Fortunately  my  ancestors 
were  not  among  those  who  were  left  on  Plymouth 
Rock  and  consequently  I  am  prepared  to  look 
upon  the  awe-inspiring  sight  of  a  Bostonian  with- 
out trepidation. 


The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  a  Punch 
and  Judy  show  is  conducted,  is  that  the  audience 
shall  not  see  the  wires  which  are  attached  to  the 
dolls.  The  proprietors  of  Boston's  doll  show  have 
evidently  forgotten  to  hide  their  wires  and  it 
takes  very  little  effort  to  discover  those  qualities 
and  idiosyncrasies  which  characterize  the  people. 

The  Bostonian  has  a  New  England  conscience 
inherited  from  his  ancestors,  which  gives  him 
pre-eminently  a  high  moral  standing  among  New 
England  people.  Isn't  it  a  blessing  that  virtue 
has  not  only  a  reward,  but  an  heritage.  The  Bos- 
tonian possesses  two  noticeable  characteristics. 
One  is  his  proverbial  introspective  habit  and  the 
other,  to  use  a  slang  expression,  is  the  inordinate 
"glassy  eye"  with  which  he  greets  all  strangers 
who  have  not  found  the  roots  of  their  family 
trees.  So  much  for  his  conceit.  Now  let  us  con- 
sider another  question. 

Is  he  enthusiastic  by  nature?  Well,  I  should 
smile !  No  one  can  beat  his  toy  drum  with  greater 
solemnity  on  July  Fourth  and  February  twenty- 
second.  Some  unkind  person  might  .say  that 
these  celebrations  are  a  little  too  business-like 
and  lacking  in  that  spontaneity  which  we  should 
expect  in  such  events.  He  might  add  that  there 
is  something  a  bit  pathetic  in  the  Bostonian's  at- 
tempt to  be  enthusiastic.  And  he  might  even  go 
so  far  as  to  remark  that  the  Bostonian's  spirit  is 
like  some  choice  liquor  which  is  only  opened  up 
on  state  occasions.  But  we  should  at  once  de- 
nounce such  an  unkind  person  as  "one  of  those 
outsiders  who  carp  about  Boston  indifference."  I 
am  very  thankful  that  I  have  not  given  freedom 
to  my  tongue  long  enough  to  make  such  unkind 
remarks. 

But,  after  carefully  studying  the  Boston-sum- 
mer-man type,  I  have  come  to  the  concnlusion 
that  he  is  stuck  fast  in  the  rut  worn  by  his  ances- 
tral cart.  I  am  tempted  to  dub  him  an  "echo  of 
his  ancestor,"  for  I  learned  last  week  that  he  is 
still  discussing  the  Bacon-Shakespearean  contro- 
versy with  great  warmth. 

I  saw  a  Boston  man  at  the  theatre  on  Friday 
and  my  heart  was  filled  with  pity  for  that  fellow. 
He  tried  so  hard  to  keep  his  critical  frown  that 
I'm  sure-h?  didn't  realize  the  merit  of  the  per- 
formance. You  see,  it  is  the  fashion  to  wear  a 
frown  in  Boston  playhouses.  Maude  Adams  once 
said  that  she  would  rather  play  to  the  Sphinx  than 
to  Boston. 

There  is  one  great  blessing  which  Boston  has 
handed  down  to  posterity.     She  has  made  most 
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inarvelloits  strides  in  fathoming  the  obscurity  ol: 
Browning.  Think  of  the  trouble  this  will  save 
our  Browning  clubs. 

Another  good  which  comes  of  Boston  culture — 
it  affords  an  excellent  backgroxmd  for  the  adver- 
tisements of  a  great  university.  It  is  said  on 
good  authority  that  one  can  stand  on  Harvard 
bridge  and  see  (jreek  roots  float  out  from  Boston 
to  Cambridge.  This  probably  accounts  for  the 
most  marvellous  precocity  of  men  from  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  customary  state  of  ancient  Athens  was  one 
of  terror.  Her  enemies,  the  Barbarians,  were 
constantly  assailing  her  walls.  Eventually  they 
overthrew  her  protectors,  ruined  her  wonderful 
masterpieces  and  so  undermined  her  foundation 
of  refinement  that  she  lost  favor  with  God  and 
man.  There  is  a  tendency  for  history  to  repeat 
itself  and  we  can  attribute  the  degeneration  of 
culture  in  Boston,  our  modern  Athens,  to  no 
other  source  than  to  the  inroads  of  the  two  most 
persistent  Barbarians,  Commerce  and  Enterprise. 

But  after  all,  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  Boston 
:s  a  most  heavenly  situated  and  favorably  con- 
ducted modern  Athens,  where  there  are  still  some 
choice  building  lots  unoccupied.  I  should  love 
to  expatiate  at  some  length  upon  the  merits  of 
these  same  building  lots,  but  I  realize  that  in 
magazines  there  is  a  maxim  which  will  not  hold 
water,  and  that  maxim  is,  "There  is  always  room 
for  one  more:"  I  have  also  suddenly  realized 
that  I  am  breaking  the  golden  rule.  I  hope  you 
may  some  day  take  a  trip  to  Boston  and  that  you 
may  learn  to  find  the  cultured  spots.  I  will  will- 
ingly furnish  microscopes. 

Your  ancient  cousin, 

William. 


]My  dear  Margaret  : 

Your  letter  has  given  me  a  great  desire  to  see 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  Niagara's  winter  aspect. 
How  fortunate  are  you  to  be  able  to  see  this  great 
piece  of  Nature's  handiwork,  the  Mecca  of  thou- 
sands of  wondering  tourists,  in  all  its  magnificent 
phases.  How  fortunate,  too,  that  your  memories 
of  them  will  not  be  connected  with  ot-hers  of  tre- 
mendous rows  of  hackmen,  or  of  hotel  bills  (I 
swell  with  indignation  as  I  recall  them),  as  unique 
in  their  way,  from  a  point  of  size,  as  the  Falls 
themselves. 

T  read  your  message  to  Montgomery.  It  caused 
him  to  smile,   a  thing  he  rarely  does  now.     A 


change  has  come  over  both  Montgomery's  and  my 
own  spirits  during  the  last  three  weeks.  No 
longer  do  we  spend  the  evenings  in  Warwick 
Sm.ith's  rooms  before  a  cheerful  fire.  Smith  is 
never  in  of  an  evening  now,  and  Montgomery 
comes  up  to  my  room  and  we  smoke  a  meditative 
pipe  together.  He  says  that  to  be  in  Smith's 
rooms  reminds  him  of  stories  of  people  returning 
to  the  homes  of  their  childhood  to  find  ivy  grow- 
ing about  the  rafters  of  a  deserted  ruin.  Of 
course,  as  I  told  him,  this  is  overdrawing  it  some- 
what, ])ut  I  can  understand  his  feeling.  It  was  in 
these  rooms  that  we  got  to  know  each  other  so 
well  and  spent  so  many  jolly  evenings  together. 
It  was  here  that  we  planned  excursions  and  dis- 
cussed life  in  all  its  phases  over  innumerable  pipes. 
It  was  here  that  we  railed  at  our  humdrum  exist- 
ence and  talked  of  trying  for  diamonds  in  South 
Africa  or  of  sheep-farming  in  Queensland.  What 
evenings  of  anticipated  pleasure  we  have  had  in 
mapping  out  our  proposed  trip  to  the  Other  Side, 
when  Montgomery  and  I  were  to  cycle  from  Lon- 
donderry to  Cork,  via  Dublin,  and  then  join 
Smith  at  his  father's  place  in  Devonshire.  How 
often  have  I  paced  that  floor  endeavoring  to  win 
Smith  over  to  my  views  on  Home  Rule,  and  after 
hours  of  w^asted  eloquence,  offered  to  punch  his 
obstinate  head.  How  often  have  the  chairs  been 
put  into  the  hall  and  the  table  shoved  into  a  cor- 
ner to  give  room  for  practice  in  the  manly  art,  and 
how  often,  O  worthy  Mrs.  Sproggins,  has  your 
knock  at  the  door  interrupted  it.  "Not  that  I 
mind  myself,  but  Mr.  Shaw  downstairs  is  writing 
his  weekly  article  and  in  a  horful  rage;  he  says 
he  expects  the  chandelier  down  on  his  head  every 
minute." 

No  more  may  Smith  talk  of  starting  for  the 
other  end  of  the  world  by  the  next  boat.  No  more 
may  he  fling  defiance  at  Fortune,  and  disgusted 
with  the  selfishness  and  jealousies  and  wild  striv- 
ings of  those  who  are  fighting  madly  for  so-called 
"success,"  contemplate  withdrawing  from  the  sor- 
did crowd  and  living  the  life  of  a  student  and 
philosopher;  dying  without  an  ounce  of  lucre  but 
with  a  long  and  noble  life  behind  him.  Gone  is 
that  golden  age  when  the  world  lay  smiling  be- 
fore him  and  he  had  but  to  trip  it  blithely  over  its 
flowery  fields  (pardon  me  if  I  grow  somewhat 
rhapsodical)  ;  when  his  heaviest  care  was  his 
tailor's  bill,  and  his  tailor,  I  assure  you,  is  a  pa- 
tient and  long-suffering  man.  No  more  for  him 
the  careless  dance  over  Life's  meadows.  Hence- 
forth he  will  b^of  the  company  that  journey  with 
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slow  and  measured  step,  en  the  high  road  of  con- 
ventionality. 

Fortune  has  challenged,  defeated  and  captured 
him,  and  he  is  giving  a  hostage  as  a  pledge  of  his 
submission.      In   a   word,   he   is   to   marry   Miss 

E in  June.    His  father,  who  of  course  will  do 

the  handsome  thing,  is  coming  over  with  his 
mother  for  the  event'  I  am  to  be  the  best  man. 
Miss  E is  a  charming  girl  and  Smith  is  aw- 
fully happy,  but  Montgomery  and  I,  though  we 
carefully  conceal  it,  cannot  help  feeling  gloomy 
over  the  affair.  Poor  old  Smith,  bagged  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four ! 

I  mind  me  well  two  years  ago,  when  we  were 
members  of  the  Canoe  Club,  what  delightful  days 
we  spent  up  the  river.  We  would  meet  at  the  club 
early  on  Saturday  afternoon  with  supplies  for  the 
morrow,  and  after  packing  these  with  our  impedi- 
menta in  the  canoes,  would  put  off  from  the  club, 
Montgomery  in  the  Half-Moon  and  Smith  and  I 
in  the  Latona.  These  were  two  first-class  cruis- 
ing canoes,  sixteen  feet  long,  with  racing  rigs, 
and  decked  over,  and  with  watertight  compart- 
ments fore  and  aft  for  supplies  and  equipment. 
The  Half-Moon  is  a  racing  craft,  but  the  Latona 
was_  built  more  for  comfortable  cruising  than 
speed. 

If  there  was  any  wind,  we  would  proceed  under 
canvas,  but  otherwise  three  hours  and  a  half  leis- 
urely paddling  brought  us  off  the  point  where  we 
usually  camped.  It  was  too  far  up  for  the  other 
fellows  and  we  generally  had  the  place  to  our- 
selves. We  are  old  campers  and  a  short  time  after 
the  canoes  grated  their  keels  on  the  sand,  the  tents 
would  be  up  and  everything  in  its  place.  Com- 
pactness is  the  chief  quality  of  a  canoeist's  equip- 
ment and  everything  is  constructed  on  the  folding 
plan.  Tents  that  roll  up  into  a  small  bundle,  fold- 
ing cots  and  collapsible  arm-chairs,  camp-stoves 
and  camp-stools,  pots  and  pans  that  fit  into  each 
other  and  cups  that  fit  into  them.  It  is  remarkable 
what  a  lot  of  things  conducive  to  one's  comfort  a 
cruising  canoe  will  carry.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Poultney  P.igelow,  the  traveller  and  lecturer,  who 
has  paddled  a  canoe  on  the  rivers  of  half  the  coun- 
tries of  the  globe,  the  canoeist  is  the  only  traveller 
who  can  carry  with  him  his  bed,  his  food,  his  li- 
brary and  his  clothing  without  exhausting  his 
physical  powers. 

When  taking  out  pots  of  jam  and  tins  of  bis- 
cuits and  other  delicacies,  I  often  felt  a  somewhat 
sobered  reflection  of  the  delight  of  unpacking  a 
hamper  when  at  school.     I  mentioned  it  to  Smith 


and  he  said  he  had  experienced  the  same  thing. 
Our  saucepans  we  used  as  larders.  These  placed 
carefully  in  the  stream  of  water  running  from  the 
spring  kept  our  supplies  as  cold  as  ice  and  did 
away  with  the  possibility  of  a  flavoring  of  ants. 

A  refreshing  swim  and  we  were  ready,  and 
even  anxious,  for  our  dinner  of  chops  or  steaks 
and  tea.  Then  with  a  sigh  of  contentment,  light 
a  fragrant  weed  or  a  pipe  of  certain  mixture  that 
you  know,  and  taking  our  chairs,  climb  to  the 
grassy  top  of  the  embankment  which  rears  itself 
at  the  end  of  the  stretch  of  beach,  and  there  sit  at 
peace  with  the  world,  listening  to  the  ripple  of  the 
water  and  watching  the  glory  of  the  sunset. 
(Upon  my  word,  I  am  getting  poetical.)  Poor 
old  Smith.  I  suppose  his  wife  will  want  him  to 
give  up  smoking. 

Later  on  we  would  collect  driftwood  and  build 
a  fire  in  front  of  the  tents.  It  was  pleasant  to  sit 
around  this  and  discuss  books  or  tell  yarns.  Mont- 
gomery is  an  American  and  knows  nothing  of  the 
delights  of  English  school  life.  Many  is  the  tale 
that  Smith  and  I  have  told  him  of  the  escapades 
of  our  youth,  when  Smith  was  at  the  Colonies 
School  and  I  was  at  Milman's.  I  regret  to  say 
that  in  telling  these,  we  often  drew  on  our  imagi- 
nation, or  cribbed  incidents  from  stories  of  school 
life.  Once  Smith  was  relating  a  really  good  story 
of  the  revenge  he  and  a  fellow  of  his  form  had  on 
one  of  the  under-masters.  "Why!  hang  it,"  ex- 
claimed Montgomery,  'T  read  that  in  'Stalkey  & 
Co.'  "  "Yes,"  said  Smith,  unabashed,  "I  have 
often  thought  that  Kipling  must  have  got  that 
story  from  a  fellow  of  our  school." 

Smith  often  brought  his  banjo,  and  sometimes, 
perhaps  moved  to  song  by  the  silvery  reflection  of 
the  moon  dancing  on  the  water  or  the  beauty  of 
the  firmament  "glorious  with  living  sapphires,'' 
would  bring  it  from  the  tent  and  soon  to  its  ac- 
companiment would  arise  the  strains  of — 

"I've  been  showing  my  Aunt  Matilda  round  the 
town. 
Taking  her  down  the  Strand,  you  know," 

etc.  Smith  knows  a  lot  of  English  comic  songs, 
but  they  are  all  five  or  six  years  old,  at  least. 

Anon  the  fire  would  burn  low  and  yawns  be- 
come frequent ;  the  canoes  would  be  carried  up  to 
between  the  tents  and  we  turn  in.  Sleep,  gentle 
sleep.  Nature's  soft  nurse,  would  descend  upon 
our  encampment. 

We  would  awake  in  the  grey  of  the  morning 
rather  stiff  and  awfullv  cold.    A  dash  to  the  end 
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of  the  beach  and  back  did  away  with  both  and  a 
couple  of  pails  of  cold  spring  water  sluiced  over 
one's  head  and  shoulders  served  for  a  bath  and 
invigorated  both  ourselves  and  our  appetites. 
Like  the  famous  Three  Men  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  dog),  we  always  promised  ourselves  a  swim 
before  breakfast,  and  like  them  also,  we  generally 
backed  out  of  it.  Water  when  the  sky  is  yet  gray 
does  not  look  inviting.  Besides,  as  we  agreed,  it 
is  beastly  wading  in  and  there  was  no  place  for  a 
decent  dive. 

Gradually  as  the  sun  arose,  the  grey  would  give 
place  to  "the  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky,"  the 
flowers  would  coyly  open  their  petals  to  receive 
the  amorous  kisses  of  the  sunbeams,  a  hymn  of 
praise  to  Nature  would  be  heard  from  birds  and 
bees,  and  INIontgomery  would  shout  that  the  ham 
and  eggs  were  ready  and  to  bring  the  marmalade 
with  you. 

Montgomery  and  Smith  are  heretics,  but  after 
breakfast  I  used  to  climb  the  hill  behind  us  and 
saunter  through  the  woods  to  a  long,  straight 
road,  near  which,  a  mile  or  so  down,  was  a  small 
church,  very  much  like  the  one  near  the  Convent. 
Should  I  perchance  arrive  early,  I  was  favored 
with  much  attention.  I  would  stand  discreetly  in 
the  rear  of  the  church  as  far  from  the  door  as 
possible,  but  if  the  unsophisticated  rustic  caught 
sight  of  me  on  entering,  he  and  his  family  would, 
after  settling  themselves  in  their  seats,  turn 
around  and  look  me  critically  over  from  head  to 
foot.  Conscious  that  my  flannel  trousers  and  ten- 
nis shoes,  which  had  lost  something  of  their  pris- 
tine whiteness,  and  my  blue  and  white  striped 
blazer,  were  not  the  costume  usually  worn  at 
church,  I  felt  at  first  rather  embarrassed,  but  after 
two  or  three  Sundays  quite  got  over  it.  The 
young  ladies  especially  manifested  an  interest  in 
me.  Montgomery  and  Smith  said  this  was  due  to 
my  unusual  attire,  and  of  course,  I  agreed  with 
them ;  but  you  know  what  sort  of  a  looking  chap 
your  brother  is. 

Smith  has  a  taste  for  serious  reading  which 
Montgomery  and  I  emulate  with  but  poor  success, 
and  after  a  swim,  would  usually  take  a  chair  and 
an  old  copy  of  the  Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  Re- 
view down  by  the  spring  and  bury  himself  in  some 
abstruse  article.  If  there  was  any  wind,  Mont- 
gomery would  go  careering  up  and  down  the  river 
in  his  racing  Half-Moon,  be  out  on  the  sliding 
seat  and  the  canoe  at  all  sorts  of  angles.  I  was 
fond  of  paddling  the  Latona  up  the  river  until  I 
came  to  a  shady  cove  or  the  overhanging  bough 


of  a  tree,  and  there  with  a  book  and  a  pipe,  spend 
a  couple  of  delightfully  quiet  hours. 

We  used  to  get  back  to  the  club  in  the  after- 
noon in  time  to  dress  and  call  on  Montgomery's 
aunt.  Poor  old  Smith ;  I  suppose  he  will  take  to 
collecting  pottery  or  develop  an  interest  in  early 
crocuses  or  amateur  kitchen  gardens  after  his 
marriage. 

One  night  Montgomery  and  I  were  camping 
up  at  the  Point  alone.  Smith  was  very  enthusias- 
tic about  golf  at  that  time.  We  know  now  that  it 
was  a  golfer,  rather  than  golf  that  interested  him. 
We  had  been  asleep  for  some  time  when  I  was 
awakened  by  a  blood-curdling  howl  that  came 
from  a  clump  of  bushes  some  distance  behind  the 
tent.  I  hastily  reached  for  my  trousers  and  took 
out  a  revolver,  wondering  what  on  earth  it  could 
be.  I  thought  of  a  story  told  us  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  by  some  members  of  the  club,  who, 
when  camping  further  up  the  river,  had  been  ter- 
rified one  night  by  a  large  wildcat  that  had 
prowled  around  their  tent  the  whole  night,  utter- 
ing its  peculiar  cry.  As  the  howl  sank,  or  at- 
tempted to  sink,  into  a  whine,  it  flashed  upon  me 
why  that  story,  with  its  full  admissions  of  terror 
and  description  of  the  animal's  half-human 
scream,  etc.,  had  been  so  carefully  told.  Motion- 
ing Montgomery,  who  had  started  up  and  seized 
our  small  target  rifle,  to  be  quiet,  I  listened  intent- 
ly and  the  faintest  of  sniggei^s  from  the  clump  of 
bushes  confirmed  my  suspicions.  I  whispered  the 
situation  to  Montgomery  and  he  saw  at  once  that 
our  share  of  the  fun  began  there.  We  waited  for 
the  howl  to  begin  again  and  then  stepped  out  of 
the  tent  and  fired  a  fusilade  into  the  river.  At  the 
first  crack,  the  howl  changed  to  a  genuine  yell  of 
alarm  and  three  fellows  dashed  madly  for  the 
nearest  tree  or  rock  while  a  fourth  flattened  him- 
self in  the  grass.  Once  under  cover  they  hurled 
mingled  invective  and  explanations  to  us  and 
finally  sheepishly  came  forth. 

Montgomery  and  I  shouted  with  laughter  until 
we  fell  upon  each  other's  neck  and  positively  wept. 

It  seemed  too  bad  to  upset  their  little  joke  after 
they  had  planned  so  long  in  advance  and  gone  to 
so  much  trouble,  but  we  would  never  have  heard 
the  end  of  it  had  they  succeeded  in  frightening  us. 
As  it  is,  they  never  mention  the  incident. 

Montgomery  sends  his  kindest  regards.  He  has 
just  come  up  to  discuss  what  we  shall  give  Smith. 
Poor  old  Smith.    Adieu !  ma  socnr. 

Your  melancholy  brother, 

D.  G.  F-G. 
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Scbool  Cbronicle. 


January  twenty-ninth — Mr.  Henry  Austin 
Adams'  lectufe,  to  which  Rev.  J.  Lynrh,  C.  M., 
Rev.  P.  J.  Conroy,  C.  M.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Tracey,  C. 
M.,  Niag-ara  University,  X.  Y. ;  Rev.  Mother  Ig- 
natia,  accompanied  by  M.  M.  Francis,  S.  M.  Del- 
phina,  Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto,  and  Rev.  Mother's 
niece,  Miss  Doran,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  came.  We 
also  welcomed  two  of  our  sister-students  from  the 
Abbey — Miss  Fitzpatrick  and  Miss  Lavery.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  make  a  cordial  return  for 
the  kind  courtesy  with  which  we  are  invariably 
received  at  the  Abbey.  Miss  Doran's  visit  to  the 
Falls,  where  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
many  of  her  former  teachers,  was  particularly 
enjoyable. 

A  very  ingenuous  compliment  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Adams  by  Ics  moycnncs,  who  had  shown  a  posi- 
tive disinclination  to  attend  the  Lecture.  Being, 
however,  persuaded  thereto,  seats  were  assigned 
them  in  an  inconspicuous  place  at  the  end  of  the 
hall,  from  which  easy  exit,  on  French  leave, 
might  be  made  when  interest  lagged.  So  far  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  it  was 
noticed  that  they  pushed  forward  into  more 
prominent  places,  as  the  Lecture  progressed,  and. 
after  it  was  over,  they  very  naively  remarked, 
"We  are  glad  we  went."  Another  laurel  for  the 
distinguished  speaker,  who  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  incident ! 

These  juvenile  critics  were  full  of  sympathy  for 
"Cyrano,"'  lamenting  that,  after  all  his  deeds  of 
prowess,  he  liad  to  submit  to  the  indignity  of 
dying  in  a  convent  garden  from  a  stroke  of  a 
piece  of  wood  ! ! ! 

January  thirtieth — St.  Catharine's  Literary 
Club  discussed  business  matters,  after  which  sev- 
eral unusually  interesting  papers  were  read.  Mar- 
garet Fitz-Gerald's  clever  pen-picture  of  the  "Old 
Woman"  and  that  monstrosity  known  as  the 
"Xew" — elicited  admiration  and  laughter.  Hap- 
pily, very  old  models  serve  our  purpose,  and  how- 
ever much  we  may  be  interested  in  the  mental, 
moral,  and  philosophical  gymnastics  of  the  ad- 
vanced woman,  we  have  lost  none  of  our  rever- 
ence for  her  older  sister,  who  had  no  theories, 
who  looked  at  life  with  open,  honest  eyes,  who 
knew  herself  to  be  a  woman  and  was  content. 
Filcen  O'Connor  was  in  reminiscent  mood  and 
treated  us  to  "An  Old-Time  Reverie,"  brimful  of 
humor  and  pathos,  in  which  the  "old  girls"  fig- 
ured conspicuously.     Eileen  is  always  enjoyed  by 


the  Club,  and  deservedly.  Gertrude  Locke  wield- 
ed a  trenchant  pen  in  denunciation  of  "A  Visitor," 
so  defiant  of  conventual  regulations  as  to  seek  ad- 
mittance at  unholy  hours  and  when  the  thermome- 
ter registers  below  zero — hereby  pendeth — an  ab- 
breviated tail!  What  fools  the  wisest  of  these 
rodents  do  be ! ! 

Readings  were  then  given  by  the  following 
members.  Helen  Williams,  "Current  Topics," 
Gertrude  Madden,  "What  a  Visitor  Learned  in  an 
Interview  with  the  Veteran  Pianist,  Theodore 
Leschetizky,"  Neva  Loomis,  "A  Day  with  Presi- 
dent Loubet,"  Gertrude  Heflferan,  "Kubelik's 
Visit  to  the  Pope,"  Irene  Ducey,  "Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia,  the  Most  Popular  Member  of  the  Ger- 
man Royal  Family,"  Josephine  Foster,  "Febru- 
ary Skies."  This  instructive  and  delightful  meet- 
ing ended  by  the  President's  reading  of  a  well- 
timed  paper  on  "Worry  and  How  to  Avoid  It."  in 
which  she  gave  us  some  points  worth  remember- 
ing— the  cultivation  of  intellects  of  so  superior  a 
quality  that  the  trivial  mundane  vexations  of 
everyday  life  could  not  affect  us — the  benefit  of 
perpetual  youth  accruing  to  those  who  avoid 
worry,  etc. 

Of  course,  we  all  decided  to  abide  b}-  such  salu- 
tary advice  when,  presently,  Delphine  exclaimed 
— "Oh,  I  am  worried  to  death  about  my  Essay, 
I  haven't  an  idea  what  to  write  about !''  "Rise 
superior  to  the  little  things  of  life."  we  replied. 
"But  this  isn't  a  little  thing! ! !" 

January  thirty-first — Two  valuable  additions 
to  our  book  contest,  "Famous  Canadian  Men  and 
Women,"  presented  by  Miss  Day,  staff  medalist, 
'oi,  and  "A  Maryland  Manor."  sent  by  Miss  Mc- 
Cann.  'oi,  Baltimore,  INId..  are  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Club.  How  delightful  it  is  to  feel 
that,  notwithstanding  a  separation  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  the  interests  of  St.  Catharine's  Lit- 
erary Society  are  constantly  in  the  minds  of  our 
Alumnae  sisters.  Fidelity  is  the  most  important 
requisite  for  a  Club  member,  and  these  remem- 
brances are  tangible  proofs. 

February  first — Helen,  radiant  with  the  sun- 
shine of  eighteen  summers  and  the  shimmer  of  a 
silken  birthday  gown,  receives  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  Club.  .\  sleigh-drive,  in  honor  of  the 
fete,  through  the  world-renowned  Drummond- 
ville  was  enjoyed  by  the  Seniors ;  but,  I  feaf,  the 
historic  beauty  of  Lundy's  Lane  did  not  appeal  as 
strongly  to  the  schoolgirl  heart  as  the  quaint  little 
corner  bakery  with  its  tempting  delicacies.  Would 
that  our  co-editor  might  often  be  eighteen ! 
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February  tenth — The  Sacrament  of  Confirma- 
tion administered  by  Most  Rev.  D.  O'Connor, 
Archbishop  of  Toronto,  who  preached  an  impress- 
ive and  instructive  sermon,  followed  by  Benedic- 
tion of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament. 

After  the  ceremonv,  His  Grace,  accompanied 
by  Rev.  O.  Wiedmann,  O.  C.  C,  Rev.  D.  Best,  O. 
C.  C,  and  Rev.  A.  Werner,  O.  C.  C,  honored  the 
students  with  his  presence  in  the  assembly  hall, 
where  a  pleasant  half  hour  was  spent,  at  the  close 
of  which  a  grand  conge  was  graciously  pro- 
claimed, to  the  unbounded  delight  of  all. 

February  eleventh — Mardi  Gras — an  unique 
celebration  on  the  part  of  the  Minims,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  confetti  and  other  traditional  accesso- 
ries, sought  happiness  in  costuming  themselves — 
if  not  modishly — quaintly,  and  with  no  small  at- 
tempt at  artistic  effect.  "Night" — Margaret  Bar- 
rett— its  gorgeous  "Queen" — Veronica  Altenburg 
— whose  flowing  somlire  drapery  "Venus"*  and 
"Mars" — Stella  Talbot  and  Edith  Garneau — 
struggled  to  hold  against  the  "Wind" — Alice  Gei- 
ger,  the  "Lunar  Bow" — Cecilia  Merle — "Stars" — 
Alice  Anderson,  Flossie  Cannon,  and  Ada  Robe 
— "Witches" — Rosina  Merle,  Leonore  Bampfield, 
and  Lillian  McChesnay — "Ghosts" — Orrel  Harris 
and  Georgia  Cannon — "The  Maid  of  the  Mist" — 
Katharine  Kyle — "The  Gentle  Shepherdess  of 
Arcady" — Blanche  Baker — "Topsey" — Kathleen 
O'Brien — "Indian  Maidens" — Agnes  Buddies 
and  Bessie  Drago — in  merry  frolic  in  the  moon- 
light, formed  a  pageant  that  a  twentieth-century 
painter  might  glory  to  reproduce,  and  that  a 
kodak  snapped  as  it  rapidly  faded  from  view  down 
the  south  stairs.  Our  readers  will  doubtless  feel 
interested  in  its  development. 

February  fourteenth — St.  X'^alentine !  thy  old. 
old  song  to  hope  and  youth  doth  still  belong.  Not- 
withstanding the  severe  storm,  the  good  Saint's 
messages,  in  untold  numbers,  reached  us.  The}' 
came  in  every  conceivable  form — flowers,  bon- 
bons, extract  books,  cards — and  Sarah's  heart 
wishes  to  the  editor-in-chief.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe  the  marvellous  effects  which 
those  tokens  produced — we  shall  leave  them  in  the 
keeping  of  Father  Time.  Will  they  stand  the 
test  ?  ?  ? 

February  nineteenth — Birthdays  have  become  a 
staff  fad — a  fact  lamented  by  one  of  the  members, 
who  declares  her  birthday — the  twenty-ninth  of 
February — comes  only  once  in  four  years  ! ! ! !  To- 
dav  we  celebrate  the  fete  of  a  maid 


"Always  gentle,  always  winning, 
Never  needing  our  reproving. 
Ever  lovely,  ever  loving" — 

our  Prue,  who  has  attained  the  dignity  of  eighteen 
summers.  The  beautiful,  dainty  gifts  and  accom- 
panying good  wishes  of  which  she  has  been  the 
recipient,  are  a  pleasing  representation  of  the 
friendship  of  her  young  friends. 

At  four  o'clock,  a  deliciously  informal  lunch, 
in  the  renowned  "Glass  Salon"  was  given  in 
Prue's  honor.  The  "old  girls"  will,  doubtless, 
read  the  menu  between  the  lines ! !  It  was  a  most 
enjoyable  function  and  the  Seniors  regret  that  this 
is  the  last  birthday  of  our  co-editor  on  which  they 
can  personally  extend  congratulations,  for,  when 
next  it  dawns,  their  paths  will  have  diverged. 

March  first — The  staff  in  a  state  of  highest  fe- 
licity at  the  return  of  their  representative — Miss 
B.  McHale — from  the  launching  of  the  Meteor, 
of  which  she  has  given  such  graphic  descriptions. 
A  laudable  pride  fills  the  heart  of  every  true 
American  girl,  who  rejoices  in  the  honor  con- 
ferred by  Germany  on  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  fair 
daughters.  This  foreign  recognition  increases — 
if  possible — our  spirit  of  patriotism  and  profound 
respect  for  the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

March  fourth — A  letter  from  Miss  Alanna 
Marmion,  staff  medalist,  '99,  descriptive  of  her 
visit  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  her  glimpse  of 
Monte  Carlo — "We  ran  over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  other  day,  and  rushed  through  Cowes  and 
\^entnor,  saw  Carisbrooke  Castle,  in  which 
Charles  II.  was  imprisoned.  We  also  took  in 
Southampton,  but  did  not  find  it  very  interesting. 
Our  trip  across  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe — 
high  winds — and  rough  as  the  Styx  might  be.  I 
have  vowed  that  I  shall  not  go  to  England  again 
imtil  a  bridge  is  built  facilitating  locomotion. 
Really  if  we  had  got  into  the  throes  of  Charybdis 
and  Scylla  I  do  not  think  we  could  have  been 
more  knocked  up.  I  have  been  to  Nice — a  glori- 
ous place — flowers  and  sun  all  the  year  round— 
and  the  Mediterranean  so  blue — blue — blue !  and 
was  even  privileged  to  breathe  the  same  air  as 
royalty — think  of  it ! ! !" 

Alanna's  constant  remembrance  of  the  Rain- 
liow,  which  has  been  frequently  manifested  dur- 
ing her  European  sojourn,  is  a  loyalty  to  be  com- 
mended and  admired.  We  trust  when  our  names 
shall  have  passed  to  the  Alumnae  roll,  we  may 
follow  her  example,  so  worthy  of  imitation. 

March    seventeenth — Recently    every    moment 
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has  been  seized  for  a  minute  examination  of  fam- 
ily trees,  and.  judging^  from  this  morning's  cUs- 
play.  all  were  successful  in  their  quest  of  the  de- 
sired Hibernian  branch.  Such  verdure  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  the  Annals  of  Loretto ! !  Even 
tlie  shrubs  have,  in  honor  of  the  great  day.  thrown 
open  their  small  brown  coats  to  display  the  loyal 
green  linings !  St.  Patrick's  Day  will  ever  be  one 
of  the  brightest  memories  of  1902. 

Berenice  Golden. 


personals. 

The  Seniors'  Prom ! — tickets  at  exorbitant 
])rices. 

Lost !  Lost !  Lost ! — A  tail! 

I  have  heard  thunder  before. 

1  am  glad  it  happened,  it  was  something. 

Sister,  is  a  ceremony  a  graveyard  ? 

Ouixota  has  been  eating  lemons ! 

Oh,  look  at  the  snuggies ! 

The  "Erie  Angel"  has  a  keen  appreciation  of 
sweet? — especially  at  four  o'clock. 

Scarlet  rumiers ! — to  the  general  vanishing 
point. 

Tere.sa  is  now  learning  the  Dramatic  Maaurka 
— the  one  that  has  all  the  dramatic  scales — and 
Mary  plays  by  hco.r. 

Lessons  in  falling  down  stairs  at — 

Xellie  is  interested  in  the  "Cereal  Girl."  and  is 
a  born  poetess — have  you  read  her  latest  ? 
Capsules  ! ! ! ! 

Two  of  the  "Spicket"  members  are  abstaining 
from  fudge. 

She  that  reads  may  run. 

One  of  the  editors  occupies  three  chairs  to  woo 
the  Muse.  Margaret  does  not  pose — but  oh,  for  a 
painter ! 

How  glad  I  am  that  the  walls  of  the  sanctum 
are  the  exception  to  the  traditional  eared  ones ! 

Gleaners  grow  best  out  of  doors. 

Maud's  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  limited. 
She  has  only  studied  kilograms  and  telegrams. 

That  fated  shoe — poor  ".Mickie!" 


What  a  thrilling  ex])erience  was  Margaret's 
with  the  buffalo! — now  minus  two  limbs — the 
buffalo — not  Margaret.    Yes,  dear, 

Take  him  up  gently, 

Lift  him  with  care. 
Fashioned  so  clumsily,  ^ 

Old  and  so  rare! 


.Sydney  Smith  has  immortalized  the  discomfi- 
ture of  a  would-be  aristocratic  English  lady,  who, 
thinking  it  fine  to  appear  to  know  nothing  of 
household  matters,  tried  to  impress  her  guests  at 
luncheon  one  day  by  asking  with  a  condescending 
air:  "John,  what  are  these  tarts?"  Whereupon 
John  (who  had  just  been  sent  out  in  a  hurry  to 
buy  them)  imprudently  answered:  "Fourpence 
apiece,  ma'am." 


There  is  never  a  "might-have-been"  that 
touches  with  a  sting,  but  reveals  also  to  us  an 
inner  glimpse  of  the  wide  and  beautiful  "may- 
be." It  is  all  there ;  somebody  else  has  it  now 
while  we  wait. 


Our  lives  make  a  moral  tradition  for  our  indi- 
vidual self,  as  the  life  of  mankind  at  large  makes 
a  moral  tradition  for  the  race :  and  to  have  once 
acted  nobly  seems  a  reason  why  we  should  always 
be  noble. 

The  rewards  of  heaven  are  not  based  on  the 
size  of  our  sheaves,  but  on  the  single-heartedness 
of  our  Service. 


\^I1EN  in  need  of  any   kind   of  Engravings,  such 
as  Half  Tones,  Zinc  Etchings,  etc.,  send  to  or 
write  for  estimates  to 

JOS.  H.  BARNETT  &  CO., 
334  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

COLLEGE  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 


F.  W.  OLIVER  CO., 

Hardware  and  Kitchen  Furnishings, 
Contractors',  nill  and  Electricai  Supplies, 
Sheet  Metai  Worlc. 


251  Second  Street, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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!  MICHIGAN 


n  FAVORITE  LINE 

BETWEEN 

BUFFALO, 
^    NIAGARA  FALLS 

^  AND 

-'  DETROIT, 

I  MICHIGAN  POINTS 

<  CHICAGO 

'      AND  THE    WEST. 


fast  through  Trains    between 
BUFFALO    AND    CHICAGO. 

fast   through  Trains    between 
BUFFALO    AND    TORONTO. 


Trains  between  BUFFALO  and 
NIAGARA-OIM-THE    LAKE. 


All  trains  stop  at  Falls  View  Station,  immediately  in 
front  of  Loretto  Convent. 


O.  W.  RUGQLKS, 

G.  P.  &  V.  A.,  Chicago. 


K.  H.  LHOMMEDIEW,  W.  H    UNDKRW'OOD, 

G-.  Supt.,  Detroit.  G.  K.  P.  A.,  BufTalo. 


H.  A.  MENKER  &  CO., 


FINE    CHOCOLATES    A    SPECIALTY. 
49*  On  your  way  to  the  Depot,  stop  and  get  a  box  of  them,  ^^ft 

6T  and  69  Saneca  Street,    corner  Bllicott,    Buffalo,    N.  T. 

Two  blocks  from  the  New  York  Central  Depot. 


BENZIGER  BROTHERS, 

Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See.      Pontifical  Institute  0/  Christian  Art. 
BUBLISHBI^S  .•.  AND  .*.  BOOI^SBLLBF^S, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

Church  Ornaments,   Vestments,    Regalias,    Religious  Articles,  Standard 

Catholic  School  Books  and  Prayer  Books.     Exclusive  Agents  for  the 

United  States  for  the  Celebrated  Religious  Statues  of  Froc- Robert, 

Paris;  Royal  Bavarian  Art  Institute  for  Stained  Glass, 

F.  X.  Zettler,  Munich. 

36  and  38  liarclay  St.,  (P.  O.  Box,  »677.)  New  York. 

Elderfield'Hartshorn  Hardware  Co. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  at  our  line  of 

HARDWARE,  H0USEFURNISHIN8S,  STOVES  AND  RAN6ES. 

FINE  CUTLERY  AND  TOOLS  A  SPECIALTY. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  save  you  money,  and  we  will  do  it. 
40-48  FalU  Street.         -  -         NIAOARA^  FAI.I.S.  N.  T 


T.  V.    DICKINSON 


Posl=Office  Building, 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N   Y. 

Rich  Jewelry.    Solid  Silver. 
Watches.     Diamonds.    Silver  Novelties. 


REPAIRING  IN  ALL   ITS    BRANCHES. 

Fine  Watch  and  Jewelry  work 
has  my  personal  attention.    .    . 


NEW  YORK. 


QnJAGO. 


BRAMHALL,    DEANE 'CO., 
FRENCH  RANGES, 

St«am  Tables,Coffee  Urns  and  Cooking  Appara;  i,  -  : ,  every  description 
214  Main  Street.  BUFFALO     V.  V. 

JAS.  J.  HARRIS,  Manager. 


I^ODAP(S,   HiLMS 

AND   l^LATES, 

AMATEUR  PHOT0  SUPPLIES 

/ 

-AT/ 

CROY^S  D^tJG  STORE, 

American  Side  •  7   Falls  Street. 

S.  HIRSCH, 

Dry  Goods,  Cloaks,  Suits  and  Draperies, 

117  Falls  Street, 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

FAXON,  WILLIAMS  &  FAXON, 


118  Falls  Street,     -     Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Earthi's   noblest  thing — a   woman    perfected. 


^OL    IX. 


NIAGARA  FALLS,   ONT.,  JULY,  1902. 


No.  ^. 


eatrice   Earle. 


Beautiful  Beatrice  Earle  is  dead ! 

Beatrice  Earle,  the  pride  of  the  town ! 
A  queen,  from  the  crown  of  her  golden  head 

To  the  hem  of  her  dainty  satin  gown ! 

Beautiful  Beatrice  Earle  is  dead ! 

O  !   the  passionate  tears  that  fall ! 
O  !   the  sorrow  that  bows  each  head  ! 

For  Beatrice  Earle  was  loved  of  all. 

Beautiful  Beatrice  Earle  is  dead ! 

Hush,  O  song-birds,  and  sing  no  more ! 
For  all  the  beauty  of  life  is  fled : 

All  the  sparkle  of  life  is  o'er ! 

Dead  and  drowned  in  the  heartless  sea, 

And  her  fragile  body  thrown  on  the  shore ! 

Ah  God  !  that  such  terrible  things  can  be ! 
And  that  Beatrice  Earle  we'll  see  no  more ! 

Dead,  and  drowned,  ere  she  learned  to  live ! 

Called  away  to  the  dark  abyss. 
Ere  yet  she  gathered  what  life  could  give. 

The  few  red  roses  of  love  and  bliss ! 

Beautiful  girls  have  died  before, 

But  never  a  girl  so  fine  and  rare ! 
Ah,  Death  might  wander  the  wide  world  o'er 

Ere  he'd  set  his  seal  on  a  face  so  fair ! 

There  they  come  with  the  hearse  and  plumes, 
The  long  procession,  and  white-robed  girls : 

The  flowers,  and  ferns,  and  the  myrtle-blooms. 
And  the  bodv  that  once  was  Beatrice  Earle's ! 


Hark !  the  bells  in  the  belfry  toll. 

Toll  and  roll  for  Beatrice  Earle! 
And  with  bended  heads  men  pray  for  the  soul, 

The  beautiful  soul  of  the  beauteous  girl. 

Out  to  her  grave  in  the  churchyard  old. 
They  tenderly  bear  the  form  of  her. 

Whose  life  was  as  pure  as  the  purest  gold, 

And  whose  deeds  were  sweet  as  the  breath  of 
myrrh. 

Strong  men  weep  when  they  lay  her  down, 

Down  to  sleep  in  her  little  grave  ; 
Her,  whom  many  a  man  in  the  town 

Would  willingly  give  his  life  to  save. 

Come,  my  brother,  O  come  away ! 

Come  ere  they  bury  your  beautiful  pearl ; 
Come  ere  they  cover  with  clay,  foraye. 

The  beautiful  body  of  Beatrice  Earle ! 

O !  but  a  brief  few  days  ago. 

How  lightsome,  lissom  and  gay  was  she. 
Who  now,  in  her  stainless  shroud  of  snow 

Is  sleeping  there  in  eternity ! 

Ah  !  what  pitiless  thing  is  Fate, 

That  leaves  the  pebble  and  takes  the  pearl ! 
That  leaves  the  churl,  and  the  reprobate. 

And  smites  the  beautiful,  dutiful  girl ! 

Striking  her  down  in  all  her  bloom, 
Just  in  the  sweet  ]\Iay -morning  of  life ; 

Bearing  her  oflf  to  the  gruesome  tomb. 
Her,  who  was  soon  to  be  bride  and  wife ! 

J.  E.  Johnston R. 
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mIGHT  was  stealing  apace,  and  stars,  with 
gaze  tender  as  that  of  angel  eyes,  seemed 
to  keep  vigil  of  love  o'er  the  earth  in  its 
snowy  shroud.  In  a  neat  little  cottage,  situated 
at  some  distance  from  the  roadside,  sat  a  matron, 
grave  and  pale,  with  anxious  lines  around  the 
once  smiling  mouth;  her  deft  fingers  plied  her 
needle  busily,  but  at  the  sound  of  every  footfall 
she  seemed  eager  and  expectant.  It  was  in  the 
davs  of  '65,  a  time  that  tried  men's  souls  and 
broke  many  a  loving  mother's  heart.  At  length 
a  quick,  firm  step  approaches ;  a  flush  dyes  her 
cheeks  and  pleasure  sparkles  in  her  eyes ;  a  mo- 
ment more  and  a  tall,  handsome  youth  affection- 
ately greets  her.  It  is  her  son,  her  only  one,  the 
pride  of  her  waning  years,  the  last  loved  relic 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  her  once  rich  dower  of 
happiness.  Gone,  all  but  the  noble  boy  she  so 
fondly  cherishes. 

"Rudolph,  my  son,  you  were  late  to-night.  I 
was  becoming  vmeasy." 

"Uneasy  about  one  of  my  mature  years,"  he 
answered  with  an  evident  effort  to  speak  in  a 
cheerful  and  encouraging  tone. 

"The  times  are  wild,  my  son,  and  danger  lurks 
everywhere  in  this  once  happy  land.  But,  Ru- 
dolph, why  do  you  appear  so  abstracted?  You 
seem  to  avoid  meeting  my  eyes.  O,  my  dearest 
boy,  you  left  me  so  bright  and  hopeful.  Why 
this  change?" 

"Mother,  dearest,  you  must  not  let  vague  fan- 
cies trouble  your  peace  of  mind." 

"The  very  vagueness  is  the  trouble.  Has  any- 
thing annoying  happened,  Rudolph?" 

.  "All  we  hear  is  annoying  in  these  turbulent 
times,  dear  mother.  The  enemy  is  gaining  on  us, 
and  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  every  true 
man  must  gird  on  his  good  sword  and  do  honest 
battle  for  his  altars  and  his  home." 

"My  boy !" 

"It  must  be  told,  mother.  Be  brave.  I've  just 
joined  the  ranks.  I  cannot  sit  idle  by  and  re- 
main indifferent  to  my  country's  peril.  You 
know  the  Spartan  mothers  of  yore  sent  forth  their 
sons  to  battle  rejoicing.  You,  dear  mother,  love 
your  country  fondly,  I  know,  and  are  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  its  weal." 

A  deadly  pallor  overspread  the  face  of  the 
mother,  but  controlling  her  anguish  she  mur- 
mured :     "You  could  not  do  otherwise,  my  son ; 


the  country  needs  brave  men  and  true.  There  is 
patriot  blood  in  your  veins,  and  I  have  felt  all 
along  that  it  must  come  to  this." 

"My  dear,  brave  mother,"  exclaimed  the  youth 
impetuously.  "I  was  convinced  that  you  would 
heed  our  country's  call,  but  that  you  would  be 
such  a  real  heroine  I  did  not  dare  to  hope.  Hur- 
rah for  the  brave  mothers  and  sisters  of  our 
country's  defenders !" 

"How  soon,  my  son,"  asked  the  mother  with 
trembling  lips,  "do  you  leave  this  lowly  home 
that  has  sheltered  the  calm  and  happy  days  of 
your  innocent  childhood?" 

"Pluck  up  courage,  mother,  mine,  we  must  be 
off  in  a  hurry.  There  is  a  pressing  cry  for  vol- 
unteers. We  must  reach  the  scene  of  action  by 
the  7th." 

"The  7th !  In  two  short  days.  My  child,  how 
sudden !  But  God's  will  be  done.  Rudolph,  Ru- 
dolph, how  shall  I  bear  it?  Your  father  in  his 
grave,  and  your  brother,  poor,  misguided  boy,  a 
wanderer,  God  knows  where." 

"Your  prayers  are  his  shield.  Do  not  grieve. 
Keep  up  your  heart,  we'll  soon  be  marching  to 
victory,  and  then  who  knows  in  my  marches  and 
countermarches  but  that  I  may  come  across  our 
truant  Edgar  and  restore  him  to  your  embrace." 
And  thus  in  loving  communing  the  sad-eyed 
mother  and  the  ardent  young  soldier  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  On  the  fleetest  wings 
the  roseate  hours — for  so  many  a  fond  heart 
dark,  tear-stained  hours — sped  by.  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  eventful  day  broke  in  gloom  and 
clouds.  Mrs.  Grahm  had  returned  with  her  son 
from  the  church,  in  which  she  had  sought  to  mail 
her  darling  against  every  danger  by  the  reception 
of  the  celestial  Blood  of  the  strong.  The  parting 
hour  had  come.  The  young  soldier  knelt  to  re- 
ceive his  mother's  parting  blessing.  It  was  tear- 
fully, but  fervently,  granted. 

"Now,  my  own  beloved  boy,"  said  the  weep- 
ing mother,  "wear  this  medal  constantly.  Do  not 
part  with  it  for  a  single  moment.  It  is  a  medal 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  I  feel  it  will  shield  you  in 
every  peril.  To  Jesus'  sweet  Heart  I  commend 
you." 

"Dearest  mother,  I  will  ever  cling  to  it,  and 
every  morning  saluting  it,  I  will  think  of  and 
pray  for  the  noble  mother  who  gave  me  up  so 
heroically  at  duty's  call." 

A  fond  embrace  and  he  was  gone,  her  bright 
peerless  boy. 
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Months  had  passed  and  the  lines  of  care  and 
sorrow  were  marked  more  deeply  on  the  widow's 
pale  brow.  The  accounts  from  her  soldier  boy 
were  cheering,  yet  how  could  she  know  peace  or 
happiness  as  long  as  he  was  exposed  to  such  im- 
minent peril? 

There  was  a  fearful  battle.  O  God !  how  can 
man  delight  in  this  wholesale  butchery  of  his  fel- 
lows !  The  green  sward  was  crimsoned  with  the 
blood  of  the  truest  and  the  best  of  America's  sons, 
the  murmuring  brooks  ran  blood,  and  there  was 
woe  and  desolation  in  many  a  once  happy  home- 
stead. 

The  list,  the  fearful  list,  of  the  dead,  the 
wounded,  the  missmg !  How  that  mother's  burn- 
ing eye  seemed  to  devour  the  fatal  page. 

Among  the  dead?  No,  no!  What  joy!  Her 
boy's  name  is  not  there.  The  wounded — stop, 
and  a  fierce  pang,  a  spasm  of  intense  pain  stops 
for  an  instant  the  wild  throbbing  of  her  heart. 
Rudolph  Grahm  wounded.  Ah,  now !  that  ten- 
der Heart  of  the  Man  of  God  must  be  her  stav. 


In  the  wards  of  an  army  hospital  in  the  city  of 

X ,  lies  a  youth,  pale  and  wan.     His  fair, 

clustering  hair  shades  a  pure  lofty  brow,  and 
there  is  the  soft,  sweet  expression  of  innocent 
youth  about  his  mouth.  The  physician  is  bend- 
ing over  him. 

"Well,''  he  says,  ''a.  narrow  escape,  by  Jove ! 
This  trinket,  whatever  it  is,  has  saved  the  boy's 
life.  That  bullet  would  have  done  for  him  if  this 
little  miniature,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  had  not 
covered  the  vital  spot.  Wake  up  here,  old  man, 
we'll  mend  you  up  again  as  good  as  new.  Never 
fear." 

Slowly  the  veined  eyelids  unclosed,  feebly  the 
white  lips  murmured,  "Sweet  Heart  of  Jesus," 
and  "Mother,''  while  the  trembling  hand  sought 
to  clasp  the  loved  medal. 

"There  you  are,  my  man.  That's  the  very 
thing  that  kept  you  from  the  kingdom  to  come. 
A  keepsake  from  your  sweetheart,  eh?" 

"My  Sacred  Heart  medal,  my  mother's  medal." 

"Well,  a  reminder  of  a  good  mother  is  a  fine 
thing,  but  now  you  mustn't  think  nor  speak. 
Here,  take  this,  and  after  thirty-six  hours'  sleep 
and  a  little  careful  nursing  we'll  have  you  as  good 
as  new — patched  up  in  style  for  that  mother  of 
yours." 

\\'earily  the  wounded  youth,  clasping  closely  to 
his  breast  his  medal,  closed  his  eyes. 


"Well,  my  man,  what's  up  with  you?"  con- 
tinued the  doctor,  going  to  the  next  bed.  "Ah  I 
ah !  a  bad  case  this ;  the  arm  must  go.  Never 
mind,  you've  one  left  yet.  Many  a  poor  fellow 
isn't  that  well  oflf."  And  ere  long  the  arm  that 
had  once  clung  fondly  about  a  loving  mother's 
neck  was  amputated,  and  the  sufferer  lay  wan 
and  pale,  a  cripple  for  life. 

From  the  neighboring  bed  came  ever  and  anon 
so  soft  and  thrilling  a  tone  as  of  the  sweetest  lute. 
"O  Heart  of  Jesus,  be  my  stay,"  and  "]\Iother." 
That  voice,  that  tone,  how  it  stirred  the  heart  of 
the  poor  crippled  soldier  in  the  adjoining  bed ; 
it  was  a  talisman,  recalling  all  the  love  and 
beauty  and  sunshine  of  his  once  sinless  youth. 
"Mother" — he  had  a  mother  in  those  bygone 
days  of  bliss,  a  tender,  loving  mother,  whose 
heart  he  had  filled  with  woe.  He,  too,  had  loved 
Jesus'  sweet  Heart  in  those  halcyon  days  before 
he  had  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter. 
Again,  the  soft,  pleading  tones  of  supplication : 
"Sweet  Heart  of  Jesus,"  and  the  dreamer  awakes 
from  his  long  sleep  of  exhaustion.  A  tender 
voice  is  whispering  cheerily :  "You  have  had  a 
narrow  escape,  my  friend.  You  must  be  grateful 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  Your  medal  saved 
your  life." 

"O,  I  knew  it  would;  mother  said  it  would, 
but  some  one  must  write  and  tell  her.  She  will 
find  my  name  in  the  list  of  the  wounded,  and  be 
in  agony  of  suspense  and  fear." 

"I  shall  write  immediately,  if  you  wish  it,  and 
give  her  the  cheering  news,  for  you  will  soon  re- 
cover." 

"Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks.  The  address  is 
Mrs.  Miriam  Grahm" — 

A  piercing  cry,  a  cry  of  remorse  and  bitter  an- 
guish, broke  in  on  the  stillness  of  the  ward.  "My 
brother!   Oh,  my  brother!   My  mother!" 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  prodigal.  The  once 
familiar  tone  of  Rudolph's  voice  and  his  mother's 
name  had  revealed  all.  Fighting  on  opposite 
sides,  both  wounded  in  an  adverse  cause,  the 
brothers  were  reunited. 


The  roses  blushed  in  fragrant  loveliness  in 
bonny  June.  The  calm  twilight  veiled  the  vo- 
luptuous beauty  of  the  summer-tide,  while  the  in- 
cense of  bud  and  flower  rose  heavenward  on  the 
pinions  of  the  zephyr.  The  widow  Grahm,  ap- 
parently much  older  and  feeble,  for  grief  and 
anxiety   tell   more   forcibly   than    years,    looked 
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dreamily  out  into  the  gloaming.  Lo!  shadows 
cross  quickly,  and  ere  she  has  ascertained  the 
cause  two  soldiers  are  at  the  door.  Her  treasure, 
her  Rudolph,  and  Edgar,  the  wanderer  from 
home  and  friends.  The  Sacred  Heart,  most 
faithful  and  most  true,  had  found  and  guarded 
the  truant  from  his  home,  had  shielded  in  the 
moment  of  supreme  danger  the  son  of  her  love, 
and  restored  both  to  her  arms.  That  night  there 
was  joy  in  Heaven,  and  joy,  deep  and  plenteous, 
in  the  little  white  cottage  by  the  roadside. 


IRiagara's  Serenade. 

The  waves  in  ceaseless  threnody 

Tift  up  their  wondrous  voice  to  me, 

'Tis  sunset  on  that  foaming  sea. 

And  flashes  opaline  spring  forth 

In  yonder  cold  and  stormy  north. 

And  jacinth  gilds  the  glorious  west; 

This  is  the  hour  that  I  love  best, 

And  this  the  place  of  all  most  sweet, 

Here  at  the  Torrent's  feet. 

Oh,  the  glory  of  the  storm  and  spray ; 

Wave  walls  that  rise  against  the  palace  aisle ; 

Wind  harps  that  woo  its  dryads  to  sweet  song. 

Meseems  around  the  Island  elfin  bands 

Go  wandering,  singing  songs  that  rhythmic  swell 

With  yon  fierce  Torrent's  throb ; 

Go  laughing,  leaping,  e'en  when  sadder  mood 

Comes  over  leaf,  comes  over  sunlit  glen, 

In  the  last  stage  of  sunset's  paling  glow 

When  wan  gleams  glint  the  red  and  yellow  leaf, 

Then  e'en  the  wave  seems  to  re-echo  grief ! 

Here  is  the  image  of  thy  pilgrim  life 
Shadowed,  anon  sinilit,  as  in  the  glen 
Sweet  beams  are  fain  to  pierce  the  densest  shade ; 
Here  is  the  image  of  thy  storm  and  strife. 
The  clash  of  tongues,  the  serried  ranks  of  men 
Whom  thou  must  meet  all  calm  and  undismayed ; 
And  down  the  Gorge — ah,  stately  avenue 
Of  dark  green  wave,  swift-swirling  there  I  view 
The  image  of  eternity — so  cool. 
So  restful,  yet  in  eddving  strife,  the  ever  restless 
Pool. 

W.  B.  Chisholm. 


So  long  as  we  work  with  zest,  learn  with  eager 
interest,  travel,  observe,  achieve,  do  good  to  our- 
selves or  others,  with  warm  pleasure,  we  can 
never  be  old.  Enthusiasm  is  as  young  as  apple 
blossoms. 


Xetters  ot  tbe  poet^priest, 
Ifatber  IR^an. 

^YT^  E  may  know  a  great  man  by  his  writ- 
^j^^  higs,  by  his  deeds  and  by  w'hat  the 
world  says  of  him,  but  his  letters 
throw  a  side-light  upon  his  character  that  can 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  and  these  letters  of 
Father  Ryan  will  show  his  considerate,  thought- 
ful, sympathetic  nature  as  nothing  else  could. 
Suffering  in  any  form  appealed  to  him,  for  he  had 
suffered  and  well  knew  the  fullness  of  mental 
anguish  and  physical  pain. 

Although  never  quite  strong,  as  he  often  told 
me  when  speaking  of  his  young  days,  it  was 
when  Chaplain  in  the  Confederate  army  that  his 
health  became  a  comparative  wreck.  Knowing 
then,  as  he  did,  the  advantages  of  health,  he  was 
ever  solicitous  concerning  the  well-being  of  those 
in  whom  he  felt  a  special  interest. 

Father  Ryan  had  many  proteges — not  always 
literary  ones,  for  I  know  of  those  whom  he  en- 
couraged to  enter  the  profession  of  music,  others 
to  follow  art,  and  the  stage  to-day  is  graced  by 
one  who  calls  him  God-father.  He  never  failed 
to  discover  a  talent  in  a  child  if  the  child  pos- 
sessed one,  and  when  once  that  talent  was  dis- 
covered he  made  it  his  special  care  to  see  that  it 
was  developed. 

Although  nature  had  done  her  best  to  make  of 
me  a  cheerful,  happy-hearted  individual,  at  the 
time  I  first  met  Father  Ryan,  through  ill  health  I 
had  reached  a  morbid  state,  bad  for  mind  and 
body,  consequently  these  letters  will  apply  to  any 
school-girl  who  has  felt  a  heart-sick  weariness 
over  trying  to  compel  a  delicate  body  to  keep  pace 
with  a  questioning  mind. 

Newport,  Ky.,  May  22. 
My  own  dear  CiirLD: 

Though  I  am  to  see  you  on,  Monday  and  might, 
therefore,  delay  replying  to  your  sad,  yet  confid- 
ing letter,  until  I  see  you  face  to  face,  yet  I  an- 
swer yours  at  once,  first,  because  it  is  a  rule  of 
honor  with  me  to  answer  every  letter  I  receive; 
and  secondly,  because  so  formal  is  human  nature 
when  it  is  refined  that  it  is  more  shy  with  the  lips 
than  with  the  pen  and  is  more  confidential  when 
it  speaks  across  the  "mystery  of  distance." 

I  read,  child,  your  letter  over  four  times  to  ab- 
sorb its  contents ;  for  sometimes,  my  child,  as  in 
yours,  the  blood  and  beat  of  a  weary  and  wounded 
heart  are  back  of  the  words  and  beneath  the  ink 
seen  bv  the  eves  that  read.     Thus  heart  calleth 


Rev.  Abram  I.  Ryan, 

POET-PRIEST  OF  THE  SOUTH. 
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unto  heart.  You  are  too  young — your  life-ex- 
periences have  as  yet  been  confined  to  the  narrow 
walls  of  the  school-room,  and  these  should  not 
give  you  a  real  reason  to  feel,  or  to  be  inclined  to 
feel,  a  weariness  of  life  itself.  I  am  glad  for  that 
very  reason  that  you  and  I  have  met,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  feelings  would  soon  make  and 
keep  your  mind  morbid,  and  separate  your  heart 
from  much  that  is  good  and  noble  about  us  every- 
where. I  always  write  what  I  mean.  I  have 
bee.n  a  Providence,  child,  to  many  like  you.  I 
have  seldom  been  in  my  life  as  a  priest  without  a 
protege,  and  it  just  so  happened  that  before  you 
came  to  Paris,  my  last  protege  married  happily  in 
Xew  York,  and  so  I  was  left  without  a  child,  and 
really  felt  lonesome  for  being  childless  again, 
when  you  came,  and  the  first  time  I  met  you  I 
singled  you  out  as  my  next  child,  without  leave  or 
license  from  you — for  I  knew  it  would  be  so,  as  I 
am  a  man  of  intuitions. 

Xow,  child,  I  have  never  yet  failed  with  a  pro- 
tege, and  have  had  strange  ones.  For  instance, 
the  last.  Last  March,  a  year  ago,  I  met  at  a  mis- 
sion in  the  West  a  young  woman  of  eighteen 
years  of  age  whose  father — an  English  officer — 
died  when  she  was  ten  years  old,  and  she  was 
abandoned  by  her  mother  and  left  with  an  Irish 
family.  She  had  evidently  been  robbed  of  a 
goodly  inheritance.  She  grew  up  very  pretty  in 
face  but  weak  in  will.  She  had  tried  to  commit 
suicide  ju.st  before  I  met  her,  and  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. Well,  I  took  her  in  hand.  I  became  her 
father.  I  sent  her  to  New  York  with  a  letter  to 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  got  her  a  position,  and  time 
went  on.  She  was  good  and  followed  my  ad- 
vice, and  just  before  I  met  you  she  married  a  gen- 
tleman— a  devout  Catholic,  and  now  is  happy  be- 
yond any  expectations  she  ever  could  have  had. 
In  all  things  you  are  her  superior.  Now,  my 
child,  I  am  not  demonstrative  in  ways  or  words. 
It  is  not  my  nature;  and  though  I  have  been  a 
"public  man"  since  my  ordination,  I  am  as  shy  of 
the  public  as  a  girl  is.  \\'hen  I  met  you,  though 
Mother  Gcnzaga  had  told  me  much  of  you,  your 
face  told  me  more — your  quiet,  suppressed  man- 
ner told  me  most ;  and  so  my  heart  went  out  to- 
ward you  and  it  has  not  come  back  yet.  Your 
letter  before  me  settles  the  fact,  my  child,  that 
my  heart  will  not  come  back. 

There  is  a  sacred,  lofty  afl:ection  that  becomes 
almost  the  heart's  human  religion  consecrated, 
not  by  the  cold,  but  by  the  glowing  principles  of 
relioion  divine. 


Our  relationship  is  fixed.  I  never  change.  If 
we  live — or  if  I  live  ten  years  longer,  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  me  (and  hundreds  are  like  me)  as 
faithful  a  friend  as  fidelity  itself.  Next  week  we 
shall  have  much  to  converse  about.  Now,  I  pro- 
ceed to  write  South  many  letters  to  many  places. 

I  made  up  my  mind  in  Toledo  that  you  were  to 
be  the  last  of  m.y  children — and  sometimes,  dear 
child,  the  first  are  the  last  and  the  last  is  first. 
Perfect  confidence'  must  be  the  bond  between  us ; 
prayer  must  be  that  bond's  consecration. 

Now,  child,  I  ask  you  to  cast  despondency 
away.  Be  cheerful.  Look  after  your  health. 
Read  a  great  deal.  You  have  the  gift  of  "expres- 
sion." By  that  I  m.ean  that  you  can  express  your 
impressions  with  force  and  clearness  and  yet  wu.. 
reserve.  That  gift  is  on  the  border  line  of  genius. 
I  am  going  to  bring  you  a  blank  book  in  which 
to  cultivate  and  develop  that  gift.  I  love  not  a 
little  but  more  than  much  the  child  I  have  found 
in  the  beginning  of  the  vespers  of  my  days.  God 
bless  vou.     Yours  faithfullv,  A.  I.  Ryan. 


Paris,  July  14. 
My  very  dear  Ciitld  : 

Yesterday  evening  your  letter  came.  I  have 
been  ailing  since  you  left — not  much,  though.  It 
is  all  from  insomnia.  I  was  quite  sick  yesterday. 
I  think  T  am  better  to-day.  You  might  go  home 
if  you  promise  me  that  you  will  neither  worry  nor 
fret  about  your  health,  for  that,  child,  makes  you 
worse. 

I  have  not  yet  received  the  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  I  wrote 
again  for  them  yesterday.  The  only  fear  I  have 
is  your  health.  Anyhow,  if  Washington  fails  and 
Clarksville,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  New 
Orleans  that  makes  it  all  right. 

I  leave  here  on  the  24th  for  Ohio.  God  bless 
my  child.     Pray  for  me.    Faithfully  yours, 

A.  I.  Ryan. 


Paris,  July  17. 
My  very  dear  Child  : 

I  am  just  going  to  Mt.  Sterling  with  Father 
Lambelin,  and  will  be  back  here  Wednesday,  and 
go  to  Reading  Thursday. 

Next  Sunday  I  want  you  to  begin  a  novena  for 
your  health,  saying  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  Litany  of  Jesus  every  night.  You 
iJiiist  get  well.  If  I  could  I  would  suffer  in  your 
place.    Pray  for  me,  my  child.     F'aithfully  yours, 

A.  I.  Ryan. 
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Mt.  Sterling,  Sept.  17. 
My  dear  Chtlp: 

You  had  better  keep  your  present  offered  po- 
sition. In  the  first  place,  it  will  keep  your  brain 
busy  and  your  time  occupied,  and  thus  far  force 
you  to  an  outward  life  good  for  your  health  of 
body  and  better  for  your  calm  of  mind.  F'or 
sometimes  distractions  are  calms.  And  all  this 
apart  from  your  getting  along  financially.  Your 
home  now  is  away  from  home  and  you  must  ac- 
cept it  cheerfully.  Cheerfulness,  in  a  sense,  will 
be  your  carc;  Distraction  is  cheerfulness ;  self- 
work  is  distraction  to  you,  and  this  settles  your 
case.  And  back  of  it  all,  very  true  and  tender, 
but  strong  as  a  rock  and  sacred  too,  is  my  friend- 
ship. 

I  never  did  believe  in  being  in  a  hurry.  Time 
is  more  like  a  m.other  than  a  tyrant.  To  wait  is 
to  be  strong.  Gradually,  and  as  God  wills  it, 
your  future  will  unroll — it  will  be  bright. 

I  am  so-  so,  rather  better.    Always  reading  and 

writing.     Father  J is  away.     I  live  therefore 

like  a  hermit.  I  don't  know  just  when  I  shall  be 
in  Newport  or  Cincinnati — perhaps  in  October, 
I  shall  see  you  then. 

Give  my  regards  to  Miss  R .     Mind  your 

liealth  and  pray  for  me.     Yours  devotedly, 

A.  I.  Ryan. 


Mt.  Sterling,  Sept.  30. 
My  very  dear  Child  : 

I  received  your  letter  this  morning.  I  hope 
you  are  better  in  health  than  you  were.  In  sick- 
ness, dear  child,  it  makes  matters  worse  to  fret  or 
to  become  morbid.  I  know  that  by  personal  ex- 
perience. In  college  days — sick  half  the  time — I 
used  to  fret  so  much  and  make  myself  worse  for 
two  or  three  years.  But,  finally,  I  met  a  good  and 
holy  priest  whose  counsels  were  to  me  like  God's 
own  commands,  and  following  his  counsels  I  be- 
came superior  to  sickness,  and  found  the  secret 
of  gentle  and  som.etimes  gay  patience.  I  pray 
much  for  your  health,  and  besides  I  have  several 
down  South  praying  for  you.  Though  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  when  you  are  settled  you  shall 
not  be  an  affectionate  anxiety.  To  say  the  truth 
and  my  own  feelings,  if  they  will  part  with  you 
at  home  I  had  rather  you  were  in  New  Orleans, 
getting  in  that  happy  place  that  higher,  broader 
education  which  your  heart  craves. 

I  wish  you  would  write,  when  in  the  mood, 
poems  for  a  Christmas  volume.  You  have  the 
gift. 


T  shall  stay  here  for  some  time  because  it  is  so 
quiet  and  I  am  made  so  comfortable.  Father 
J treats  me  as  he  would  a  girl.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  me.    I  am  writing  every  day.    In  regard  to 

L. ,  you  are  higher  in  every  way  than   she 

could  ever  be,  and  your  sphere  in  life  will  also  be, 
so  that  settles  that  question. 

Take  good  care  of  your  health.  Distract  your 
mind  from  itself.  Enjoy  yourself.  If  possible, 
say  your  beads  once  each  day. 

God  bless  vou  ever  and  ever.  Yours  faith- 
fully, '  A.  I.  Ryan. 


Reading,  Jan.  6.  • 
My  very  dear  Child  : 

Your  last  letter  just  received.  I  allow  no  one 
who  has  entered  into  my  life,  ways  and  memories, 
to  drop  out.  I  am,  in  a  high  and  holy  sense,  a 
father  to  you ;  then  write  to  me  just  how  you  are. 
I  am  always  anxious  about  your  health.  Write 
as  soon  as  you  get  this. 

Never  lose  a  moment  when  you  are  able  to 
write  and  you  have  something  to  write  about. 
If  your  thoughts  come  best  and  clearest  at  night, 
get  up  and  write  them  down.  You  can  afford  to 
lose  an  hour's  sleep — you  cannot  afford  to  lose  a 
single  original  thought.  Sit  up  with  the  stars, 
and  if  they  bring  you  dreams,  fasten  the  dreams 
to  paper. 

May  this  year  bring  you  your  share  of  happi- 
ness.    Yours  as  ever,  A.  I.  Ryan. 


The  foregoing  letter  was  the  last  one  of  any 
length  that  I  received  from  Father  Ryan.  His 
very  last  letters  I  do  not  give,  for  he  felt  that  the 
shadow  of  death  was  upon  him,  and  there  is  a 
sacred  sadness  about  them — I  could  not  give 
them  to  the  world  in  cold  print.  These  I  give, 
trusting  that  they  may  teach  to  some  of  The 
Rainbow  readers  the  lessons  they  taught  me — 
cheerfulness,  even  when  the  world  looks  dark, 
and  patience,  when  life  is  most  trying. 

Florence  Lillian  Holmes. 


What  is  this  world?  A  dream  within  a  dream 
— as  we  grow  older  each  step  is  an  awakening. 
The  youth  awakes  as  he  thinks  from  childhood — 
the  full-grown  man  despises  the  pursuits  of  youth 
as  visionary — the  old  man  looks  on  manhood  as  a 
feverish  dream.  The  grave  is  the  last  step — no; 
it  is  the  last  and  final  awakening. 
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XKllestmiuster  Hbbep. 

(CONTINUED.) 

/^P^  HE  recumbent  effigy  on  his  tomb  was  said 
LU  to  be  a  true  representation  of  Edward  III. 
We  pause  to  contemplate  form  and  feat- 
ures, and  to  recall  his  French  victories,  especially 
"Crecy"  and  'Toitiers,"  and  these  names  remind 
us  sadly  of  the  Black  Prince,  who  shared  his 
father's  glory  and  who  should  lie  beside  him, 
life's  battles  over. 

Queen  Philippa's  death,  in  1369,  left  Edward 
Il.i.  bereft  of  kingly  courage  and  fortitude;  the 
loss  of  the  Black  Prince,  in  1376,  broke  his  heart. 

The  next  tomb  is  that  of  Queen  Philippa,  de- 
voted and  heroic  wife  of  Edward  III.  "Frois- 
sart"  tells  us  that  she  was  a  woman  of  great 
honor  and  virtue.  She  was  married  in  1327,  and 
crowned  with  Edward,  at  Westminster,  the  same 
vear.  This  warlike  Queen  accompanied  her  hus- 
band on  his  foreign  expeditions,  or  stayed  home 
to  defend  England  from  Scottish  invasions. 

When  the  victorious  Edward  returned  with 
King  John  of  France  his  prisoner,  he  found  that 
Philippa's  death-bed  was  most  touching.  Holding 
King  David  of  Scotland,  who  had  invaded  Eng- 
land in  Edward's  absence.  The  scene  at  Queen 
Philippa's  deathbed  was  most  touching.  Holding 
the  King's  right  hand  in  hers,  she  expressed  her 
last  wish — "When  it  shall  please  God  to  call  you 
hence,  you  will  not  choose  any  other  sepulchre 
than  mine,  and  that  you  will  lie  beside  me  in  the 
cloister  at  Westminster."  The  tomb  is  of  black 
marble,  and  the  King  spent  immense  sums  of 
money  upon  its  erection.  The  recumbent  effigy 
is  of  alabaster,  once  painted  and  gilded,  and  with 
the  high  head-dress  of  the  period,  was  considered 
a  good  portrait  of  Queen  Philippa. 

Thomas  of  Woodstock,  their  youngest  son,  lies 
between  Philippa  and  Edward.  A  simple  slab 
marks  his  grave. 

The  entrance  to  Henry  V.'s  Chantry  Chapel 
occurs  here ;  it  serves  as  a  dividing  link  in  the 
series  of  royal  tombs. 

To  start  once  more  at  the  Western  End  of  the 
Sanctuary : 

To  the  left,  or  North  Side  of  Sanctuary,  is  the 
tomb  of  Aveline  of  Lancaster,  who  died  1273; 
this,  and  the  two  that  follow,  are  considered  mar- 
vels of  architecture.  Aveline  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  the  greatest  heiress  of 
England  and  a  famous  beauty.    This  Countess  of 


Lancaster  was  married  by  Henry  III.  to  his  sec- 
ond son,  Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster. 

This  once  beautiful  altar  tomb  bears  recumbent 
effigy  of  the  Countess,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
pointed  canopy,  which  has  been  greatly  injured. 

Next  in  succession  is  altar  tomb  of  Aymer  de 
Valence;  it  has  recumbent  effigy  and  pointed 
canopy,  is  larger  and  more  pretentious  than  that 
of  the  beautiful  Aveline  of  Lancaster.  Aymer  de 
Valence  was  cousin  to  Edward  I.,  and  was  prom- 
inentlv  associated  with  that  monarch  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Edward  II.,  during  the  English  invasions 
and  occupation  of  Scotland.  To  the  Scottish  pa- 
triots, Wallace  and  the  Bruces,  Aymer  de  Valence 
was  as  interesting  as  the  Edwards.  He  captured 
and  put  to  death  the  gallant  Nigel  Bruce,  young- 
est brother  of  King  Robert  "le  Brus,"  who  had 
been  left  as  defender  of  the  castle  of  Queen  Alice 
of  Scotland. 

Here  is  the  tomb  of  Aveline's  husband,  Ed- 
mund Crouchback,— or  "Crossback"— from  the 
embroidered  cross  which  he  wore  as  a  Crusader. 
He  was  second  son  of  Henry  III. 

This  monument  is  the  largest  and  most  elabor- 
ate of  the  three:  A  triple  canopy,  richly  decor- 
ated, rises  over  the  finely  sculptured  effigy  of  the 
Earl  in  chain  armour;  his  hands  are  folded  in 
prayer. 

We  have  again  reached  the  altar  screen,  pass- 
ing east  of  which  to  St.  Edward's  Chapel,  we  see 
on  our  left  the  tomb  of  Edward  I.,  born  1239, 
reigned  1272  to  1307.  He  and  his  beloved  Queen 
Eleanor  were  the  first  sovereigns  who  were 
jointly  crowned  here.  History  says  of  him :  "A 
worthy  Prince  he  was;  equally  fortunate  in 
drawing  and  sheathing  the  sword,  in  war  and 
peace."  Contemplating  the  altar  tomb  with  re- 
cumbent effigy  and  canopy,  we  rest  our  gaze  on 
the  slab  which  alone  hides  his  mortal  presence 
from  view,  and  let  thoughts  of  his  career  throng 
upon  the  mind ; — his  conquest  of  Wales,  his  wars 
in  Scotland,  his  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  his 
dying  attempt  to  reach  Scotland  for  its  total  sub- 
jugation, and  his  last  wish  that  his  bones  should 
be  carried  before  the  army  into  Scotland,  and  his 
heart  sent  to  the  Holy  Land.  Here  he  raised 
splendid  tombs  to  his  father — Henry  III. — and 
his  wife,  Eleanor ;  here  he  deposited  the  Stone  of 
Scone  and  the  Scotch  regalia;  and  here,  before 
St.  Edward's  shrine,  his  little  son  Alphonso  hung 
the  golden  coronet  of  Llewellyn,  last  Welsh 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  dying  shortly  after,  was 
buried,  by  his  father's  wish,  close  by  the  saint. 
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'The  greatest  of  the  Plantagenets  Hes  in  a  tomb 
composed  of  five  slabs  of  grey  marble  upon  a 
freestone  basement.  The  tomb  was  left  in  this 
state  in  order  that  the  body  might  easily  be  taken 
out  for  the  expedition  into  Scotland.  In  1774, 
the  tomb  was  opened  ;  the  King's  body  was  found 
wrapped  in  a  waxed  linen  cloth  and  almost  entire, 
the  head  covered  with  a  face  cloth  of  crimson 
sarsenet.  Beneath  this  were  the  royal  robes,  a 
tunic  of  red  silk  damask  with  gold  tissue  work, 
and  a  mantle  of  crimson  velvet;  a  piece  of  rich 
cloth  of  gold  laid  loosely  over  them.  In  the  right 
hand  was  a  sceptre,  in  the  left  a  rod,  surmounted 
by  a  dove  and  oak  leaves  in  white  and  green 
enamel.  A  gilt  crown  was  upon  the  head.  The 
length  of  the  body  was  six  feet  and  two  inches. 
The  tomb  was  closed  with  strong  cement  before 
the  spectators  left  the  spot. 

How  pleasant  and  profitable  it  is  to  recall  the 
sublime  patriotism  of  Wallace,  the  noble  Knight 
of  Ellerslie,  and  of  the  indomitable  King  Robert 
the  Bruce;  and  here  beside  their  country's  op- 
pressor, it  is  sweet  to  recall  the  testimony  of  those 
who  loved  him.  The  author  of  "The  Chevalier 
of  the  Splendid  Crest"  gives  us  from  the  chron- 
icles of  Sir  Maurice  de  Bulkley, — who  afterwards 
became  a  monk — the  following  lines:  'Tt  was 
the  King.  Ah !  how  we  worshipped  him — the 
Great  Plantagenet.  How  the  moisture  gathers  in 
my  sightless  orbs  as  I  call  to  mind  those  beloved 
features  and  the  kindly  brown  eyes,  which  we  had 
all  seen  at  times  blazing  into  sudden  wrath,  as 
quickly  to  pass  away.  My  heart  is  heavy  as  I  re- 
call that  far-ofif  day  and  as  I  ponder  upon  all  the 
misery  and  shame  that  have  come  upon  our  land 
since — the  England  that  Edward  made  for  us." 

Here  is  the  death  scene.  Having  sworn  the 
young  Edward  upon  the  Holy  Evangel  that  he 
would  carry  his  father's  bones  to  Scotland,  that 
he  would  govern  his  people  justly  and  put  awav 
all  evil  counsellors  and  bad  companions — then 
the  King  turned  his  hollow  eyes  upon  us:  "My 
Lord  of  Lincoln  and  you,  Maurice,  old  friend,  I 
can  trust  you  both !  Help  my  boy  to  keep  his 
pledge.  He  will  stand  in  need  of  all  the  help  you 
can  give  him,  for  he  is  of  gentler  mould  than  I. 
Pactum  scrz'o!"  Then  he  lay  still  for  a  space  as  if 
composing  himself  to  sleep.  Only  once  we  heard 
his  voice  again,  when  he  said  low,  but  clear : 
"Doux  Sire  Jcsu,  aycz  mcrci  de  moi!" 

Henry  III.,  father  of  Edward  I.,  is  next  in  line. 
He  was  born  in  1206,  and  reigned  from  1216  to 
1272.    His  long  reign  of  fifty-six  years  evidences 


his  devotion  to  the  arts  of  peace.  He  was  devout 
in  matters  of  religion,  was  really  the  founder  of 
the  present  Abbey,  and  had  no  taste  for  warfare. 
This  splendid  altar  tomb,  with  recumbent  effigy, 
was  erected  by  his  son,  Edward  I.,  and  as  Henry 
had  himself  chosen  the  site  of  his  grave,  Edward 
would  not  change  it.  although  it  was  to  come  be- 
tween Edward  and  his  beloved  Eleanor. 

At  the  feet  of  her  father-in-law  lies  Eleanor  of 
Castile,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  wife 
of  Edward  I.     She  was  crowned  with  him  in  the 
Abbey,  in  1 274,  accompanied  him  on  the  last  Cru- 
sade to  the  Holy  Land,  and  when  Edward  was 
stabbed   with   a  poisoned   dagger  by  an  infidel, 
Eleanor  sucked  the  poison  from  the  wound,  and 
the  King  recovered.    She  was  her  husband's  con- 
stant companion  during  the  thirty-six  years  of 
their  married  life.  When  he  feared  for  her  under- 
taking the  Crusade,  she  answered :    "The  way  to 
Heaven  is  as  near  from  Palestine  as  from  Eng- 
land."    She  died  in  1290,  at  Harby,  in  Notting- 
hamshire.    Edward  brought  her  body  in  state  to 
Westminster  and   erected   memorial   crosses — of 
which  only  three — at  Northampton,  Geddington 
and  Waltham,  remain — to  mark  the  places  where 
the  procession  rested  from  Lincoln  to  "La  Chere 
Reine"    Cross,    or    Charing    Cross    of    London, 
the    last    resting-place    before    Westminster   was 
reached.      These    crosses    bore    the    inscription, 
"Beloved  in  life ;  lamented  in  death,"  and  were 
silent  memorials  of  her  "that  all  who  passed  by, 
being  reminded  of  her,  might  pray  for  her  soul." 
Round  the  copper  verge  of  her  tomb  is  the 
Norman-French    inscription,    "Ici    gist    Alianor, 
jadis  Reyne  de  Engleterre,  femme  al  Rey  Ede- 
ward,  Fisz  le  Rey  Heni  e  fylle  al  Rey  de  Espagne,. 
e  Contasse  de  Ponthieu — del  alme  de  li  Dieu,  pur 
sa  pite  eyt  merci.    Amen." 

Those  were  the  good  old  days,  when  kings  and 
queens  were  husbands  and  wives,  and  not  "royal 
consorts." 

Behind  the  high  altar  of  the  abbey  is  the: 
"shrine"  or  tomb  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor, 
the  last  Saxon  king  of  England.  His  sacred 
remains  lie  in  the  centre  of  the  Chapel  in  the  mag- 
nificent tomb  erected  by  Henry  HI.,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  ring  or  body-guard  of  Plantagenet 
kings  and  queens.  This  shrine  was  plundered 
and  despoiled  in  Reformation  time.  Edward  the 
Confessor  reigned  from  1042  to  10(35.  ^^  was 
a  prince  of  extreme  piety  and  humility,  had  a 
horror  of  war  and  bloodshed,  went  about  among 
his  people  doing  good — more  like  a  priest  than  a 
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king.  Small  wonder  that  his  people  worshipped 
him,  and  that  his  successors  reverenced  and 
strove  to  imitate  him.  In  iioi,  the  tomb  was 
opened  by  the  Abbot,  in  presence  of  Henry  I. 
The  body  was  found  entire,  the  face,  with  yellow 
beard,  looking  as  if  asleep.  Soon  after  the  cor- 
onation of  James  II.,  the  coffin  of  the  Confessor 
having  fallen  in  decay,  through  an  opening  was 
seen  the  saint's  head,  "solid  and  firm,  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  full  of  teeth,  a  list  of  gold  round 
the  temples,  and  all  his  bones  and  much  dust  in 
the  coffin."  James  had  the  old  coffin  enclosed  in 
one  strongly  clamped  with  iron,  where  it  has  re- 
mained undisturbed  until  the  present  time. 

Queen  Editha,  wife  of' Edward  the  Confessor 
and  daughter  of  Earl  Godwin,  died  in  1075,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  first  buried  in  her  husband's 
tomb,  Dut  afterwards  removed  to  the  north  side 
of  the  shrine.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
and  the  chronicles  of  her  time  inform  us  that 
although  she  was  a  daughter  of  Earl  Godwin,  she 
.was  a  rose  growing  from  a  prickly  briar.  She  is 
represented  as  "a  lady  of  singular  piety  and 
sweet  modesty.  Her  breast  was  a  storehouse 
of  all  liberal  knowledge.''  The  Abbot  of  Croy- 
land  relates  that  she  used  to  stop  him  on  the  way 
from  school  and  examine  him  in  the  classics. 

Near  St.  Edward's  tomb  is  the  grave  of  the 
"Good  Queen  Maud,"  who  died  in  11 18.  She 
was  daughter  of  ^Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland, 
niece  of  Edgar  Atheling,  grand-niece  of  the  Con- 
fessor, and  wife  of  Henry  i.  of  England. 

The  Confessor's  shrine  may  be  called  the  heart 
of  the  Abbey.  Circling  its  encompassing  tombs 
is  the  ambulatory.  Round  the  ambulatory  and 
forming  an  escalloped  outer  presentment  of  the 
Abbey  walls  are  the  Chapels  of  St.  Benedict,  St. 
Edmond,  St.  Nicholas  (Henry  VII. 's  Chapel),  St. 
Paul  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  Abbot  Islip's 
Chapel.  These  were,  previous  to  the  Reformation, 
used  for  religious  service ;  they  are  now  filled 
with  tombs  of  royal  children,  court  favorites, 
titled  'personages,  and  others. 

Henry  V.'s  Chantry  and  tomb  should  have  been 
mentioned  as  a  link  of  the  chain  of  tombs  encir- 
cling the  Confessor's  Chapel.  Here  is  the  altar 
tomb  of  Henry  V.,  who  died,  in  1422. — the  hero 
of  Agincourt,  the  English  monarch  who  won  for 
himself  and  his  successors  the  title,  "King  of 
France."  The  appearance  of  his  ransacked,  de- 
graded tomb,  with  its  stripped,  denuded,  headless 
<?ffigy :   the  mutely   pleading  helmet,   shield   and 


saddle  on  beam  above,  are  horrifying  facts 
already  presented. 

The  coffin  of  Henry's  Queen,  Katherine  of 
Yalois,  is  scaffolded  above  his.  Her  second  hus- 
band was  Owen  Tudor  of  Wales ;  she  thus  be- 
came the  ancestress  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  and 
the  grandmother  of  Henry  VII.  Katherine's 
bodv  has  been  moved  several  times.  In  1058  the 
body  was  entire;  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
bones  were  still  "firmly  united  and  thinly  clothed 
with  flesh,  like  scrapings  of  tanned  leather."  In 
1878.  Dean  Stanley  removed  the  body  to  its  pres- 
ent resting-place. 

Henry  VII.  began  to  reign  in  1485,  and  died  in 
1509.  He  completed  the  Abbey,  as  it  stands  to- 
day, although  the  western  towers  were  not 
finished  until  1740.  The  magnificent  altar  tombs 
of  him  and  his  Queen,  with  their  portrait  effigies, 
are  enclosed  by  a  bronze  and  gilt  network,  which 
makes  a  study  of  the  effigies  extremely  difficult. 
These  tombs  occupy  the  centre  of  this  magnificent 
Lady  Chapel.  Henry  \TI.'s  Chapel  is  so  beautiful 
and  ornate  a  work  of  art  that  it  has  been  called 
"Orbis  Aliraculum" — "Wonder  of  the  World.'' 
Its  bronze  doors,  its  walls,  embellished  with  niches 
and  statues,  the  beautiful  lace-like  designs,  tracery 
and  delicacy  of  the  stone  ceiling,  are  beyond  ordi- 
nary powers  of  description. 

At  the  feet  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  lies  their 
great-great-grandson,  James  I.  of  England  ai\d 
\'II.  of  Scotland,  son  of  ^lary.  Queen  of  Scots. 
He  has  no  monument :  a  plain  slab  marks  his 
grave. 

At  Henry's  head  lies  Edward  XL,  also  with- 
out monument.  Proceeding  in  same  direction, 
we  find  graves  of  George  II.  and  Queen  Caro- 
line; Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales  and  Augusta, 
his  wife,  parents  of  George  III.,  and  near  the 
bronze  doors  the  grave  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, the  "Butcher  of  Culloden,"  the  cousin  and 
conqueror  of  "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie." 

Queen  Anne  of  Denmark,  Queen  of  James  I., 
lies  not  far  from  her  husband. 

In  the  north  aisle  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  is 
the  beautiful,  canopied  white  marble  tomb  of 
Queen  Elizabeth — born  at  Richmond,  1533,  as- 
cended the  throne  1558,  died  1603.  The  white 
marble  effigy  of  the  Queen  is  a  true  likeness  of 
Elizabeth  as  she  appeared  in  her  later  years.  Her 
coffin  rests  on  that  of  her  sister.  Queen  Mary. 
She  requires  for  epitaph  but  the  words  "True 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Henrv  VIII.  and  Anne 
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Boleyn."  Ah !  what  a  birthright  she  inherited ; 
and  never  for  one  moment  did  she  rise  from  its 
thrall, — except,  perhaps,  when,  in  her  dying  mo- 
ments, she  constantly  exclaimed :  "An  hour !  My 
kingdom  for  an  hour  of  life !"  We  do  not  know 
what  passes  between  the  soul  and  its  Maker  in  the 
last  moment ! — and  may  our  loving  Heavenly 
Father,  in  that  last  moment,  have  taken  pity  on 
the  apparently  unrepentant  soul  of  Elizabeth. 
May  she  rise,  as  she  rests,  and  have  everlasting 
place  in  the  loving  arms  of  the  sister  against 
whose  life  and  crown  she  plotted, — as  she  plotted, 
but  more  successfully,  against  her  cousin,  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  whom  she  put  to  death  after  a 
cruel  imprisonment  of  nineteen  years.  Their 
common  ancestor,  Henry  VII.,  is  now  between 
Elizabeth  and  her  victim,  Mary  Stuart.  Here  is 
the  woman  who  had  her  spies  in  every  country  of 
Europe, — who  plotted  against  the  kings  of 
France,  Spain  and  other  countries, — who  incited 
their  subjects  to  revolt.  Here  is  the  woman  who 
sold  the  British  claim  on  Calais  for  one  hundred 
thousand  francs, — who  starved  her  sailors  and 
soldiers — who  let  her  favorites  rob  and  plunder 
whatsoever  and  whomsoever  they  wished — who 
gave  to  those  favorites, — when  plunder  failed — 
monopolies  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  so  that  salt 
rose  from  four  pence  per  bushel  to  fourteen  shil- 
lings. Here  is  the  "Supreme  Head"of  the  Church 
who  put  to  death  thousands  of  her  subjects  for 
not  acknowledging  her  as  God's  representative  on 
earth.  Garbled  history,  perpetuated  by  her  dis- 
honest partisans,  entitles  this  woman  "Good 
Queen  Bess" ! 

Under  Elizabeth's  coffin  is  that  of  Queen  Mary, 
worthy  daughter  of  the  early  Henry  VIII.,  and 
the  good  Katherine  of  Aragon.  Kind-hearted, 
pious  Mary,  never  for  one  moment  forgot  her 
birthright  nor  deviated  from  her  Christian  duty. 
She  issued  a  free  pardon  again  and  again  to 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer  and  other  so-called 
reformers,  who  were  plotting  against  Her  life  and 
crown.  They  and  even  John  Knox  of  Scotland 
openly  advised  that  her  life  should  be  taken. 
When  such  traitors  and  monsters  persisted  in  that 
treason,  and  were  put  to  death  by  the  laws  of 
England,  Mary  grieved  intensely.  She  pardoned 
Lady  Jane  Grey  for  usurping  the  throne ;  but  un- 
grateful Lady  Jane  returned  to  the  attack,  and 
suffered  the  consequences,  much  to  Mary's  sor- 
row. 

Mary  restored  to  the  Church  for  the  benefit  of 


the  poor  all  the  property  of  which  Henry  VIIL 
and  Edward  VI.  had  robbed  them.  If  she  had 
lived,  Calais  would  have  been  restored  to  the  Eng- 
lish, but  Elizabeth  bartered  it  to  the  French  King. 
These  truths  in  Mary's  favor  are  not  necessarily 
from  Catholic  history ;  the  honest,  Protestant  his- 
torian, Cobbett,  maintains  all  that  I  have  asserted, 
and  much  more.  Yet  well-paid  lying  historians 
have  dubbed  her  "Bloody  Queen  Mary." 

Immediately  east  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  monu- 
ment is  the  "Innocents'  Corner."  Here  is  the 
funeral  urn  containing  the  bones  of  the  Princes 
murdered  in  the  Tower — the  little  Edward  V.  and 
his  younger  brother. 

On  one  side  of  the  urn  is  the  tomb  of  the  two- 
year-old  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  James  I. ;. 
her  recumbent  effigy  is  in  cap,  ruff,  pointed  waist 
and  long  robe. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  "Cradle  Tomb"  of  the 
Abbey,  so  pathetically  described  in  the  poem  by 
Susanna  Coolidge,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  hung 
up  near  the  tomb  by  the  request  of  the  late  Lady 
Augusta  Stanley,  wife  of  Dean  Stanley.  The 
infant  Princess  Sophia,  daughter  of  James  I.,  is 
represented  with  expressionless,  fat  baby  face  in 
little  frill-bordered  cap  and  tucked  comfortably  in 
her  little  old-fashioned,  canopied  cradle,  with  lace- 
edged  coverlet.  Many  a  mother  besides  Queen 
Anne  of  Denmark  has  shed  tears  here, — over  a 
grave  that  requires  no  tears ! 

In  the  south  aisle  of  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  the 
most  interesting  tomb  is  that  of  his  great-grand- 
daughter, Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Approaching  it 
from  the  west,  we  reach  first  the  splendid  tomb  of 
iMargaret  Lennox,  granddaughter  of  Henry  VII., 
mother  of  Lord  Darnley  and  mother-in-law  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whom  she  loved,  exoner- 
ated and  pitied  to  the  last ;  she  had  herself  been 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  Henry  VIIL,  and  for 
not  taking  part  with  Elizabeth  and  her  minions 
against  the  Scottish  Queen  was  obliged  to  live  in 
extreme  poverty  at  Hackney,  where  she  died,  in 
1578,  ten  years  before  the  execution  of  Mary 
Stuart.  The  tender  letters  of  this  beautiful,  noble 
and  saintly  woman,  written  by  her  to  ]\Iary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  after  the  death  of  Lord  Darnley, 
are  given  to  the  public  by  that  honest  Protestant 
historian,  Agnes  Strickland,  in  her  "Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  Scotland." 

At  the  feet  of  Mary  Stuart,  as  at  her  head,  lies 
another  noble  and  beloved  woman,  Margaret 
Beaufort,  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of 
Henry  VII.     Her  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
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by  her  friend  and  confessor,  Bishop  Fisher,  after- 
wards beheaded  by  her  grandson,  Henry  VIII. 
"Every  one  that  knew  her,"  he  said,  "loved  her, 
and  everything  that  she  said  or  did  became  her." 
On  the  tomb  is  a  beautiful  bronze-gilt  portrait 
effigy  of  the  Countess  in  her  old  age.  She  wears 
a  widow's  dress  with  hood  and  long  mantle ;  her 
hands  are  uplifted  in  prayer. 

East  of  the  Scottish  Queen's  tomb  are  the 
graves  of  William  III.  and  Mary,  his  wife.  We 
are  reminded  of  "The  Wee,  Wee  German  Lairdie" 
of  Jacobite  songs,  the  "Massacre  of  Glencoe"  and 
the  "Lairdie's  Treatment  of  Ireland,"  also  of 
?\Iary's  petitioning  the  Protestant  Bishop  San- 
croft  for  his  blessing,  when  he  returned  her  the 
well-deserved  answer,  "]\Iadam,  seek  first  the 
blessing  of  your  royal  father !"  Needless  to  say, 
he  w  as  deprived  of  his  offices ! 

Here  is  the  grave  of  Charles  II.,  the  monarch 
who  treated  life  as  a  jest,  yet  who  gave  to  us  the 
"Habeas  Corpus"  Act,  whereby  no  British  subject 
can  be  arrested,  outlawed  or  imprisoned  without 
a  trial.  We  are  reminded  of  his  attituae  towards 
the  religious  factions.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  his  motto  was  "Presbyterianism  is  no  re- 
ligion for  a  gentleman" ! — during  his  reign  we 
have  "The  English  Church  is  the  Church  to  live 
in!"  He  was  its  "head!"  On  his  death-bed  was 
heard  his  ultimatum,  "The  Catholic  religion  is 
the  religion  to  die  in !"  A  priest  Avho  had  once 
saved  the  life  of  Charles  was  called  in ;  the  King 
addressed  him  :  "You  saved  my  life  once,  and 
now  you  have  come  to  save  my  soul  i" 

Here  is  the  grave  of  Queen  Anne,  the  unfilial, 
stupid,  gourmandizing  daughter  of  James  II.  Be- 
side her  is  her  equally  brilliant  husband,  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  of  whom  Charles  II.  said : 
"I  have  tried  him  drunk  and  sober,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  him." 

We  now  return  to  the  magnificent  tomb  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  now  the  most  royal  and 
best  preserved  in  the  Abbey — erected  by  her  son. 
James  I.  of  England  and  VI.  of  Scotland,  at  a 
cost  of  two  thousand  pounds.  It  is  more  splendid 
than  Elizabeth's,  which  cost  James  only  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds.  The  white  mar- 
ble effigy  of  Mary,  finely  executed,  lies  under  an 
elaborate  canopy,  on  a  heavy  sarcophagus.  She 
wears  a  close-fitting  coif,  a  laced  ruflF  and  a  long 
mantle  fastened  by  a  brooch.  At  her  feet  sits  the 
Scottish  lion,  crowned.  On  the  tomb  is  the  in- 
scription:  D.  O.  M. — Bonae  memoriae — et  spei 
Aeternae — Mariae    Stuartae   Scotorum   Reginae, 


Franciae,— Dotoriae  Jacobi  V.  Scotorum  Regi 
Filae,  et  haeredis  unicae  Henrici  VII.  Angliae 
Regis,  et  Margareta  Maviri  Natu  Filiae,  Jacobo 
III.  Regi  Scotorum  Matrimonio  Copulatae. 
Proneptis,  Edwardo  IIIL,  Angliae  Regis,  ex 
Elizabetha  Filiae  R.  V.,"  etc.,  etc. 

Hanging  near  the  tomb  is  a  fac-simile  of  the 
letter  written  by  her  son,  James  I.,  to  the  Dean  of 
Peterborough,  when  he  wished  to  bring  his 
mother's  body  from  Peterborough  Cathedral  to 
the  Abbey,  that  "like  honor  might  be  done  to  the 
body  of  our  dearest  mother,  and  the  like  monu- 
ment be  extant  of  her  that  has  been  done  to  others 
and  to  our  dear  sister,  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth." 

In  Mary  Stuart's  vault  and  around  her  coffin 
cluster  thirty  little  coffins,  her  angel  body-guard. 
They  are  her  grandchildren  and  great-grandchil- 
dren. Upon  her  coffin  rests  that  of  her  unfortu- 
nate niece,  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  who  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  where  she  went  mad,  and 
having  died  there  was  brought  here  for  burial. 

We  shall  now  give  particular  attention  to  ^lary 
Stuart.  She  lies  here  as  a  descendant  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings, — and  was  not  only  a  descendant  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  but  of  the  ancient  Irish  kings, 
for  Irish  and  Scottish  royalties  intermarried. 
Through  the  Queen  of  Scots  as  ancestress  of  our 
present  reigning  house  comes  the  royal  Irish 
blood  that  courses  through  the  veins  of  our  King 
Edward  VII.  May  he  prove  his  remembrance  of 
it  and  endear  himself  to  the  brave,  generous  peo- 
ple of  Ireland. 

This  Queen  was  first  pictured  as  the  Scottish 
"Bawbee,"  when,  in  1543.  at  the  age  of  nine 
months,  she  was  crowned  at  Stirling,  and  the 
coins  thereupon  struck  in  commemoration  bore 
the  face  of  the  "Bawbee."  The  Scottish  penny  is 
still  called  a  "bawbee."  We  see  the  beautiful 
child,  her  wudowed  mother's  one  treasure,  care- 
fully instructed  and  guarded,  while  supremely 
happy  with  her  "four  Marys."  We  see  that  sor- 
rowing mother.  Queen  ]\Iary  of  Guise,  clasping 
her  darling  to  her  heart  in  farewell — they  were 
nevermore  to  meet  in  Scotland — then  watching 
from  the  hill  of  Leith  the  vessel  that  was  bearing 
her  away  to  France.  We  see  her  in  France  radi- 
antly beautiful,  but  fonder  of  the  cloister  than 
the  court — then  the  devoted  wife  of  Francis  II. — 
again  as  his  disconsolate  widow,  turning  once 
more  to  the  convent.  But  "her  place  was  on  the 
mountain  top,  her  home  was  in  the  storm."  so  we 
behold  her  sad  return  to  Scotland,  where  the  irre- 
ligious,    plundering,     murderous     "reformers," 
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always  encouraged  and  aided  by  Elizabeth  of 
England,  planned  and  accomplished  her  ruin  of 
bod>^ — but  never  of  soul !  To  her  frequent  and 
constant  forgiveness  of  her  enemies,  to  their  in- 
fernal plots  and  murderous,  successful  conspira- 
cies, let  Cobbett,  Winter,  and  other  honest  Prot- 
estant writers  testify !  To  her  innocence  of  every 
crime  imputed  to  her,  let  Bothwell's  death-bed 
confession  bear  testimony.  For  her  saintly  death, 
as  a  true  follower  of  the  Christ  of  Calvary,  go  to 
Fotheringay  Castle,  where,  after  a  cruel  captivity 
of  nineteen  years,  she  was  put  to  death  1)y  Eliza- 
beth, on  February  8th,  1587.  To  kneel  by  her 
tomb  in  prayer  may  well  be  deemed  a  privilege, 
from  tlie  benefit  of  which  I  passed  for  the  last 
time  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward,  where,  wishing 
that  I  were  the  Scriptural  "just  man,"  I  implored 
England's  saint  to  obtain  for  me  and  mine,  for  all 
who  slept  under  that  roof,  and  for  all  who  had 
been  crowned  there  or  ever  would  be  crowned  in 
the  Abbey — a  glorious  resurrection.  Tdris. 

(THE  EXD.) 


Ube  CraMe  XTomb  in  Westminster  Bbbe^. 

(.Sophia,  fourth  daughter  of  James  I.,  horn  in  1606, 
died  in  her  earliest  infancy). 


A  little,  rudely  sculptured  bed. 

With  shadowy  folds  of  marble  lace, 

A  quilt  of  marble,  primly  spread 
And  folded  round  a  baby's  face. 


Smoothly  the  mimic  coverlet, 

With  royal  blazonrybedight, 
Hangs,  as  by  tender  fingers  set 

And  straightened  for  a  last  good-night. 


And  traced  upon  the  pillowing  stone 
A  dent  is  seen,  as  if  to  bless 

The  quiet  sleep  some  grieving  one 
Had  leaned  and  left  a  soft  impress. 

4- 
It  seems  no  more  than  yesterday 

Since  that  sad  mother  down  the  stair, 
And  down  the  long  aisle,  stole  away 

And  left  her  darling  sleeping  there. 


But  dust  upon  the  cradle  lies, 

And  those  who  prized  the  baby  so, 

And  decked  her  couch  with  heavy  sighs, 
Were  turned  to  dust  long  years  ago. 


Above  the  pillowed,  peaceful  head 

Three  centuries  brood  ;  and  strangers  peep 

And  wonder  at  the  carven  bed ; — 
But  not  unwept,  the  baby's  sleep. 

7- 
The  wistful  mother-eyes  are  blurred 

With  sudden  mists,  as  lingerers  stay. 
And  the  old  dusts  are  roused  and  stirred 

By  the  warm  tear-drops  of  to-day. 


Soft,  furtive  hands  caress  the  stone. 
And  hearts,  o'erleaping  place  and  age. 

Melt  into  memories,  and  own 
A  thrill  of  common  parentage. 


Men  die,  but  sorrow  neverdies; 

The  crowding  years  divide  in  vain. 
And  the  wide  world  is  knit  with  ties 

Of  common  brotherhood  in  pain. 

10. 
Of  common  share  in  grief  and  loss. 

And  heritage  in  th'  immortal  bloom 
Of  love,  which  flowering  round  its  cross, 

Made  beautiful  a  baby's  tomb. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 

(These  verses  were  copied  and  hung  near  the 
tomb  at  the  instance  of  Lady  Augusta  Stanley.) 


The  oldest  person  of  my  acquaintance  is  a  child 
of  eight,  who,  on  returning  from  a  children's 
party  and  being  asked  by  her  mother  what  kind 
of  a  time  she  had  bad,  replied,  wath  an  expression 
of  infinite  boredom,  "Oh,  the  usual  thing!"  My 
youngest  friend  is  seventy-two.  In  his  just  re- 
ceived photograph,  a  tender  conscience,  high 
ideals,  habitual  delicacy  of  thought  and  feeling, 
are  not  more  marked  than  the  look  of  youth — the 
unquenchable  interest  and  delight  in  life  that  is 
refreshing  as  the  breath  of  Mav. 
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1Hv>mn  to  St.  306epb. 

Hail  Joseph !  full  of  grace  art  thou, 

The  most  high  God  is  with  thee  now ; 

Jesus  is  with  thee,  Jesus,  Mary's  child, 

And  ]\Iary,  A'irgin  Mother,  undefiled. 

Above  all  men  that  ever  dwelt  upon  this  earth 

All  blest  art  thou,  thou  just  one  even  from  thy 

birth. 
And  blest  is  Jesus,  fruit  of  thy  chaste  spouse. 
Of  her  who  'fore  thee  reverently  bows. 

St.  Joseph,  pray  thy  Foster- Son, 

God's  holy  will  in  us  be  done. 
Saint  Joseph,  to  thy  spouse, 'our  Mother,  pray. 
That  we  may  love  her  more  and  more  each  day. 
Pray  for  us  now,  and  till  our  latest  breath 
Shall  leave  us  lifeless  in  the  arms  of  death. 

.Saint  Joseph,  He  who  could  not  trace 
One  taint  of  sin,  as  gazing  face  to  face 
And  heart  to  heart,  he  lay  upon  thy  breast, 
Like  birdling  in  its  warm  and  parent  nest 

In  all  security, 
Thy  guardian  banner  round  our  souls  enfurl 
And  aid  them  to  preserve  the  spotless,  priceless 
pearl 

Of  holy  Purity. 

Another  grace  we  dare  to  crave. 
Thou  who  the  Christ  from  Herod's  snares  didst 
save ; 

Help  us  to  persevere. 
We  love  thee  now,  and  Mary  too  we  love, 
And  Him,  thy  Foster-Child,  all  others  far  above; 

But  we  are  weak  and  frail, 

Our  foes  they  never  fail ; 
Thus  during  life  thy  loving  power  we  hail ; 
Let  all  our  confidence  in  thee,  great  Saint,  avail. 

From  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year, 

Help  us  to  persevere. 

One  crowning  grace  yet  more, 
O  Joseph  !   we  implore ; 

A  holy  death. 
Aid  us  in  that  dread  hour 
With  thine  own  wondrous  power, 

'    When  all  for  us  on  earth  here  finisheth. 
Like  thee,  may  Jesus  close  our  eyes  in  peace, 
And,  Mary  pray  till  all  life's  combats  cease. 
And  thou,  dear  father,  help  us  say  or  think. 
When  standing  on  eternity's  last  brink, 

Sweet  Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph,  with  our  final 
breath. 


Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph,  I  give  you  my  heart 
and  my  soul. 

Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph,  assist  me  in  my  last 
agony. 

Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph,  may  I  breath  forth 
my  soul  in  peace  with  you. 

Indulgence  of  300  days  each  time. 

L.  C.  P.  Fox,  O.  M.  I. 


Zbc  Xate  Gamilla  mtso^^U  Cbat  Mitb 
Some  (Birls  Bbout  Iber  Hrt. 

^wj^UCH  or  little,  every  girl  plays  the  piano. 
^11^  The  young  lady  who  cannot  wade 
through  at  least  two-thirds  of  a  Bee- 
thoven sonata  is  indeed  a  rara  avis. 

The  soothing  efifect  produced  upon  the  ear  by 
even  a  mediocre  violinist,  after  the  gyrations  of 
three  or  four  Liszts  in  petticoats,  is  sufficient  rea- 
son why  girls  should  have  another  bow  on  their 
strings.  In  musical  culture  the  study  of  the 
violin  is  of  prime  importance.  Careful  practice 
upon  a  stringed  instrument  refines  the  ear  and 
trains  that  organ  to  a  nice  perception  of  tone  and 
intonation. 

Camilla  Urso — who  was  the  most  famous 
woman  violinist  of  her  time — gives  some  per- 
tinent advice  to  those  who  wish  to  learn  to  play 
the  violin,  although  she  begins  her  little  lecture 
in  a  somewhat  discouraging  way  by  saying  that 
"one  should  take  up  the  violin  at  eight  or  ten 
years  of  age" ;  to  the  maiden  who  has  passed  her 
first  decade,  this  may  be  a  bit  of  a  setback.  But 
with  real  musical  talent  and  a  capacity  for  hard 
work,  which  Victor  Hugo  has  characterized  as 
genius,  let  her  go  ahead  and  take  up  the  study  of 
this  king  of  instruments. 

Meanwhile,  if  she  cares  to  hear  what  Madame 
Urso  has  said  on  the  subject,  she  has  but  to  read 
the  following. 

"In  the  present  generation,  women  have  done 
about  as  much  with  the  violin  as  men.  Why 
should  it  not  be  a  favorite  instrument  with  women 
who  have  real  musical  taste  ? 

"Great  violin  soloists  are  few  of  either  sex,  and 
the  ideas  entertained  by  a  great  many  people 
about  the  violin  are  entirely  erroneous. 

"Young  ladies  are  inclined  to  believe,  as  an 
example,  that  they  can  study  the  violin  as  they  da 
the  piano,  and,  with  the  same  capacity  and  at- 
tention, become  fair  performers. 

"The  proportion  of  fashionable  people  who 
play  the  piano  intelligently  is  wonderfully  small,. 
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as  any  musician  knows,  and  when  young  women 
without  real  talent  come  to  me  for  advice  about 
studying  the  violin,  I  have  always  tried  to  dis- 
courage them  from  attempting  it. 

"No  success  is  won  without  the  hardest  kind  of 
work.  I  never  bring  out  a  new  concerto  without 
devoting  six  months'  study  to  it. 

"First  I  learn  the  violin  part,  and  next  the 
other  parts.  I  practise  with  the  pianist,  playing 
the  concerto  over  with  him  at  least  twenty  times. 
Then  I  have  other  parts  brought  in,  so  that  the 
entire  score  is  virtually  filled  in. 

"In  connection  with  my  hard  work  I  must  tell 
a  story.  I  had  been  playing  in  the  far  West ; 
after  the  concert  a  man  came  up  to  me  and  whis- 
pered in  a  mysterious  way,  'How  do  you  do  the 
double  harmonies?'  I  replied  in  an  equally  mys- 
terious way,  'I  will  tell  you,  if  you  won't  give  me 
away ;  practise  five  hours  every  day  for  ten  years, 
and  you  will  find  them  as  easy  as  I  did.' 

"Practise  is  a  great  thing  in  learning  to  play 
the  violin.  One  may  have  the  feeling  and  the 
sentiment ;  but  the  fingering,  the  technical  work, 
comes  only  from  hard  practice.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  you  may  teach  an  idiot  to  play  mechanical- 
ly, and  he  will  *do  some  wonderful  things.  But 
there  is  no  feeling  there,  and  it  is  all  like  a  ma- 
chine. The  feeling  must  be  there  to  have  the 
music. 

"When  people  of  even  wonderful  musical  ca- 
pacity devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  violin, 
how  absurd  it  is  for  people  without  talent,  who 
look  upon  any  proficiency  they  may  attain  only 
as  a  fashionable  accomplishment,  to  waste  time 
on  it. 

"They  can  serve  their  ends  better  on  the  piano. 
But  to  the  ones  whom  nature  has  given  the  tem- 
perament, ear  and  soul  of  a  musician,  what  rap- 
ture there  is  in  this  wee  instrument ;  it  is  a  source 
of  never-ending  surprises,  the  one  instrument  that 
has  never  had  its  resources  exhausted,  for  its 
greatest  devotees,  after  lives  spent  in  studying  it, 
lay  down  tli^eir  bows  at  last,  admitting  themselves 
only  beginners. 

''At  present,  women  violinists  find  the  parlor 
their  field,  and  their  friends  their  audience.  The 
most  successful  appear  on  the  concert  stage,  but 
nearly  always  as  soloists.  They  rarely  play  in 
orchestras,  and  that  is  their  objective  point.  The 
pay  of  a  first-class  violinist  is  good,  and  a  position 
in  an  orchestra  like  the  Philharmonic  is  a  great 
opportunity.    It  places  the  player  before  the  pub- 


lic, which  fact  brings  him  pupils  at  very  high 
rates. 

"A  prominent  director  has  said  that  the  best 
first  violin  players  here  make  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  a  year.  No  wonder  that  woman  is  look- 
ing toward  that  field,  and  to  put  the  case  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  no  wonder  the  men  prefer 
to  keep  it  to  themselves." 

Madame  Urso  was  a  very  busy  woman.  Up  to 
the  last  days  of  her  life  she  used  to  say,  "I  ought 
to  practise  five  or  six  hours  a  day.  Accomplish- 
ments slip  away  so  easily  that  one  ought  never  to 
relax  one's  guard."  She  rose  at  7.30  and  did  not 
retire  until  midnight.  She  began  practising  at 
9.30  a.  m.,  and  played  scales,  which  she  consid- 
ered the  best  possible  exercise  for  a  violinist.  She 
played  them  in  all  keys,  and  rested  every  ten  min- 
utes. No  one  should  play  when  tired.  One 
should  always  rest  after  practising  ten  minutes 
or  so. 

"In  playing  the  scales  I  generally  sit  down,  but 
one  should  stand,  resting  on  the  left  foot.  Speak- 
ing of  that  reminds  me  of  the  diflficulty  I  experi- 
enced in  observing  that  rule  when  I  began  to  take 
lessons  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

"My  teacher  was  Lambert  Massart,  the  famous 
instructor.  I  could  not  at  first  rest  on  my  left 
foot  correctly.  Finally  my  father  made  me  stand 
with  my  foot  in  a  saucer,  and  if  I  moved  it  out  of 
place  he  would  beat  me  and  M.  Massart  would 
rap  my  knuckles." 

One  of  Madame  Urso's  favorite  compositions 
was  Paganini's  "Witches'  Dance."  This  is  one  to 
which  all  violinists  who  have  attained  a  great  de 
gree  of  executive  talent  devote  themselves  as  a 
high-school  study.  The  character  and  title  of  the 
work  and  the  unique  reputation  of  its  extraordin- 
ary author  have  surrounded  it  with  special  in- 
terest and  made  production  of  it  on  all  occasions 
an  exceptional  event  to  those  of  musical  culture. 

Listening  to  Madame  Urso's  playing  of  the 
"Witches'  Dance,"  it  was  impossible  to  imagine 
that  it  could  have  been  better  played  even  by  the 
great  master  himself.  Our  fathers  may  have 
been  awed  by  his  gaunt  presence  and  his  writhing 
action,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  they 
heard  purer  tone  or  more  wonderfully  exact  exe- 
cution. 

Now  for  a  little  bit  of  personal  history.  In 
private  life  Madame  Camilla  Urso  was  Madame 
Lucre.  In  appearance  she  was  plump  and  petite 
and  vigorous  looking;  had  a  rather  dark  com- 
plexion, pleasant  features  and  small,  well-shaped 
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hands.  She  was  one  of  the  busiest  women  in  the 
world — so  she  used  to  say — in  addition  to  her 
concerts  and  her  private  teaching  she  had  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Mrs.  Thurber's  Conservatory  of 
]\Iusic.  In  America  she  played  before  every  kind 
of  an  audience,  in  the  far  West,  in  the  mining 
districts,  before  Chinamen,  Indians,  negroes, 
babies,  and  dogs,  so  she  said,  adding,  "The  worst 
of  all  are  the  babies — a  crying  baby  makes  me 
frantic." 

Madame  Urso  could  practise  in  the  same  room 
with  another  person  playing  the  piano.  She  had 
an  idea  that  she  cultivated  composure  in  some  de- 
gree by  closing  her  eyes  when  she  began  to  play. 
"I  formed  the  habit  and  it  clings  to  me.  I  first 
shut  them  to  avoid  seeing  women  with  yellow 
plumes  come  into  the  concert-room." 

A  peculiarity  of  some  of  her  far  Western  audi- 
ences was  the  fact  that  they  felt  slighted  if  she 
did  not  dress  in  her  best  costumes.  Once  she 
appeared  in  a  small  city  where  she  wore  a  green 
silk  dress.  The  next  season  she  visited  that  city 
again,  wearing  the  same  dress.  She  had  forgot- 
ten it,  but  was  reminded  of  it  the  next  morning 
when  one  of  the  papers  said :  "Camilla  must  be 
having  a  bad  season,  for  she  is  wearing  last  year's 
dresses."  So  the  farther  she  went  away  from 
civilization  the  more  she  dressed ! 

Lexington. 


Unstitute  of  tbe  J6lesse&  IDirgin  /IDar^  ( ]£c* 

clesiastical  Uitle  of  Xoretto  IRuns) 

Bamberg,  JBavaria,  if oun^c^  I7l7; 

Bltottina,  1721. 

HNNA  MARIA  VON  REHLING,  who 
founded  the  house  at  Bamberg,  was  an- 
other of  the  great  and  holy  souls,  of 
gifted  mind  and  eminent  virtues,  whom  Almighty 
God  drew  into  the  Institute.  She  was  fully  im- 
bued with  its  spirit,  derived  through  Mary 
Poyntz,  and  her  devotion  to  its  interests  may  be 
seen  in  her  words  when  temporarily  appointed 
\  icaress  over  the  whole  body.  "We  are  all  chil- 
dren of  this  glorious  mother,"  she  writes,  in 
171 1,  to  England,  concerning  Mary  Ward, 
^'and  therefore  will  rather  lose  our  lives  than 
let  ourselves  be  drawn  or  separated  from  the 
Corpus  that  cost  her  so  much  labor  and  suf- 
ferance." Anna  Maria  governed  the  house  at 
Bamberg  with  great  prudence  amidst  its  early 
difficulties   for  twenty  years,   and,   in    1727,   the 


church  was  consecrated  with  the  remarkable  dedi- 
cation to  tlie  Allerhciligste  Sicbcn  Zufluchtcn — 
the  Seven  Most  Holy  Refuges — the  Most  Holy 
Trinity,  the  Precious  Blood,  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, our  Blessed  Lady,  the  Holy  Angels,  the 
Saints,  the  Holy  Souls  in  Purgatory. 

This  zealous  religious  died  in  1737.  The 
body  of  one  of  the  nuns,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
hers,  lies  incorrupt  to  the  present  day  in  the 
vaults  under  the  church. 

The  year  1 721  brought  two  new  foundations, 
that  at  Altotting  from  Munich,  and  at  Meran 
from  /Vugsburg.  The  former  was  begun  under 
Magdalena  von  Schnegg  and  five  religious.  The 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  the  civil  authorities  at 
Burghausv^n,  and  others,  helped  to  give  them 
means  of  subsistence,  and  their  schools  were 
opened  and  filled  by  degrees.  At  first  poverty 
pressed  sorely  upon  them,  as  in  every  other 
foundation,  and,  at  the  end  of  her  three  years' 
superiority,  Elizabeth  von  Giggenbach  found  her- 
self with  but  ten  gulden — about  one  pound  in 
English  money — in  hand.  In  great  anxiety  as  to 
how  to  support  her  community,  after  her  re-elec- 
tion, she  wept  and  prayed  long  before  a  picture 
of  St.  Joseph,  entreating  him  to  be  henceforth 
their  foster-father  and  procurator.  Some  impulse 
made  her  go  once  more  to  look  in  her  cash-box, 
when,  to  her  joy  and  surprise,  she  found  there 
five  hundred  gulden — fifty  pounds.  Consoled  and 
encouraged,  her  zeal  and  energy  were  redoubled, 
and,  after  some  years,  she  found  herself  enabled 
to  purchase  fottr  other  houses,  which  lodged  a 
community  of  twenty  religious  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pupils,  and  besides  this  she  built  the 
church,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph. 

The  twin  foundation  of  Meran  underwent  a 
preparatory  ordeal  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Fran- 
cesca.  Baroness  von  Hauserin,  and  her  five  com- 
panions, upon  the  invitation  of  one  or  two  of  the 
inhabitants,  occupied  a  house  which-,  though 
theirs,  was  unpaid  for.  The  schools  were  very 
small,  and  so  much  was  the  poverty  of  their  work 
and  community  apparent  that  they  were  mocked 
at  and  ridiculed,  and  evil  reports  spread  abroad 
of  them.  The  day  on  which  they  had  bread 
enough  to  eat  was  like  a  festival ;  the  older  nuns 
would  eat  only  half  a  portion,  in  order  that  their 
vounger  and  weaker  sisters  might  have  "enough, 
and  when  the  larder  was  quite  empty,  they  said  a 
Rosary  instead  of  having  dinner.  The  river, 
swollen  from  the  moiuitain  streams,  often  threat- 
ened to  demolish  their  little  dwellinsf.     Thev  had 
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only  five  rooms,  and  the  nuns  gave  those  which 
could  be  warmed  to  their  pupils,  and  lived  with- 
out fire  themselves.  Rent-day  was  one  of  the 
most  anxious  expectation,  for  they  were  continu- 
ally in  danger  of  being  dispossessed,  as  they  had 
nothing  to  pay.  At  length,  after  five  years  of 
endurance,  there  came  a  prospect  of  relief,  for  a 
postulant,  with  some  means,  asked  for  admission. 
The  pious  Francesca  at  once  said  to  her,  "1  can- 
not ask  you  to  enter,  for  from  day  to  day  we  do 
not  know  where  to  get  bread  to  eat."  ''All  that 
is  little  to  me,"  was  her  courageous  reply;  "what 
does  for  you  will  do  for  me."  She  would  take  no 
refusal,  and  was  finally  professed. 

The  fervent  prayers  of  these  devoted  souls  had 
been  heard,  for  soon  afterwards  another  pupil 
with  a  large  fortune  resisted  every  temptation  to 
go  elsewhere  and  joined  their  community,  and  be- 
sides this,  a  lady  in  the  Netherlands,  wdio  had 
never  seen  the  English  Ladies  at  Meran,  left  them 
a  large  legacy,  wdiich  was  one  day  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  astonished  Superior,  Anna,  Count- 
ess von  Joner,  who  received  it  as  a  gift  from 
heaven,  as  indeed  it  truly  was.  From  this  time 
their  community  and  their  schools  increased,  and 
children  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  Tyrol. 

But  it  was  through  this  severe  course  of  train- 
ing that  Francesca  was  prepared  for  a  far  more 
arduous  post,  and  far  more  searching  trials. 
After  governing  the  house  at  Meran  for  twenty 
years,  and  being  the  instrument  of  its  grow^th  and 
increasing  prosperity,  she  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Magdalena  von  Schnegg  as  Chief  Superior  of  the 
Institute.  This  office  she  w^ould  not  accept  for 
some  time.  She  did  so  finally  as  an  act  of  obedi- 
ence, and  not  without  many  tears.  She  had  great 
abilities  and  talents  which  eminently  fitted  her  to 
cope  with  the  difficult  task  which  lay  before  her, 
one  for  which  the  exercise  of  her  admirable  vir- 
tues of  humility  and  self-contempt  was  no  less 
necessary. 

To  complete  the  history  of  Francesca  Hauserin 
and  justly  appreciate  the  Providence  of  God  in 
placing  her  to  guide  the  Institute,  we  must  pass 
on  fifty  years  after  her  death,  in  1759,  to  the  dis- 
astrous time  of  the  secularization  of  religious 
houses.  In  1809,  the  English  Ladies  had  received 
a  warning  that  they  would  have  to  leave  their 
beautif}.il  dwelling  in  Munich,  and  .that,  as  a  pre- 
paratory measure,  the  vault  under  the  chapel 
wdiere  their  dead  members  had  been  buried  for  a 
hundred  years  was  to  be  cleared  out,  and  the 
bodies  sent  to  the  public  cemetery  of  the  city.  The 


(lovernment  sent  its  agents  to  perform  the  task. 
A  description  of  what  followed  is  given  in  a  letter 
from  a  nun  of  the  house  to  her  cousin  belonging 
to  the  Institute  at  Altotting: 

"The  night  before  last,  at  nine  o'clock,  our 
dead  were  dug  up  out  of  the  vault  and  taken 
away  to  the  cemetery,  except  the  General  Su- 
perior, Baroness  von  Hauserin,  who  has  lain  fifty 
years  in  the  vault  and  is  incorrupt.  Her  hands 
were  laid  across  each  other,  as  the  custom  is  with 
the  dead.  In  one  she  held  the  rule  book,  in  the 
other  the  crucifix,  and  so  tightly,  that  great  force 
had  to  be  used  to  take  the  latter  from  her.  The 
book  is  as  beautiful  as  if  it  had  been  put  away  in 
a  box.  The  grave-digger  tried  with  all  his 
strength  to  break  up  the  blessed  body,  but  in  vain. 
Yesterday  she  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  vault  as 
upright  as  a  wax  candle.  Her  countenance  is 
very  like  the  picture  of  her  which  hung  in  my 
room.  The  nails  on  her  fingers  are  as  white  as 
those  of  a  living  person.  I  kissed  her  hand  and 
took  secretly  a  little  piece  of  the  thin  black  veil, 
which,  together  wdth  a  white  cloth,  hung  over  her 
face.  Pier  scapular,  with  a  picture  of  our  Lady 
and  blue  strings,  is  c[uite  whole.  The  police  were 
informed,  and  one  of  them  was  placed  as  a  guard. 
The  police  director  was  astonished  and  said  he 
had  never  seen  such  a  thing  in  his  life.  He  had 
her  laid  in  a  coffin  and  buried  at  night  in  a  place 
by  herself  in  the  cemetery." 

The  occurrence  made  a  great  noise  in  the  city, 
and  "many  persons  came  to  the  vault  to  see  the 
body.  Three  days  after  she  had  been  re-interred 
she  was  again  taken  out  of  the  grave  and  carried 
to  the  Academy  of  Science,  wdiere  the  body  was 
examined  and  the  intestines  found  to  be  as  nat- 
ural as  though  she  had  died  the  day  before." 
It  was  then  replaced  in  the  public  cemetery.  This 
letter  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Institute 
at  Bamberg. 

Almighty  God  bestowed  the  same  outward 
marks  of  the  large  gifts  of  grace  He  had  given  to 
Josepha  von  Mansdorff,  the  Superior  of  Burg- 
hausen.  Her  exalted  virtues  were  well  known 
through  the  whole  Institute,  in  which  she  was 
greatly  beloved.  When  the  dead  were  removed 
from  the  vault  under  the  chapel  to  the  church- 
yard of  the  town,  Josepha  was  also  found  to  be 
incorrupt.  The  stone  cover  was  replaced  over  the 
niche  in  which  the  body  reposes,  and  she  was  left 
and  is  still  in  the  vault,  where  for  many  years  of 
her  life  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending 
night  after  night  in  prayer  and  intercession. 
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The  pilgrim  hats,  made  of  some  kind  of  beaver 
or  felt,  high-crowned,  with  broad  brims  for  pro- 
tection from  the  sun.  worn  by  IMary  Ward  and 
one  of  her  companions  on  their  journey  to  Rome, 
in  162T,  are  still  preserved  as  precious  remem- 
brances in  the  convent  at  Altotting.  They  were 
brought  there  about  1809,  with  other  things  be- 
longing to  ]\1ary  Ward,  including  one  of  the  two 
original  oil  paintings  of  her,  from  the  first  house 
— Paradeiser  Haus — founded  by  her  in  Munich, 
which  was  closed  at  the  secularization  of  all  re- 
ligious Orders  by  Joseph  II.  The  date  of  the  pic- 
ture and  the  artist  are  equally  unknown,  but  it 
mav  be  well  to  add  here  Winefrid  Wigmore's  re- 
marks as  to  Mary  Ward's'  general  appearance : 
"She  was  rather  tall  but  her  figure  was  sym- 
metrical. Her  complexion  was  delicately  beauti- 
ful, her  countenance  and  aspect  most  agreeable, 
mingled  with  I  know  not  what,  which  was  attrac- 
tive. Two  times  she  yielded  to  the  exceeding  im- 
portunity of  certain  most  deserving  friends  and  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  taken.  Her  presence  and 
conversation  were  most  winning,  her  manners 
courteous.  It  was  a  general  saying,  'She  became 
whatsoever  she  wore  or  did.'  Her  voice  in  speak- 
ing was  very  grateful,  and  in  song  melodious.  In 
her  demeanor  and  carriage  an  angelic  modesty 
was  united  to  a  refined  ease  and  dignity  of  man- 
ner that  made  even  princes  find  great  satisfaction, 
vea,  profit,  in  conversing  with  her.  Yet  these 
were  withal  without  the  least  affectation,  and 
were  accompanied  with  such  meekness  and  hu- 
militv  as  gave  confidence  to  the  poorest  and  most 
miserable.  There  was  nothing  she  did  seem  to 
have  more  horror  of  than  that  there  should  be 
anything  in  herself  or  hers  that  might  put  a  bar 
to  the  free  access  of  any  who  should  be  in  need 
of  aught  in  their  power  to  bestow." 


3Bat»p'5    'Cmisc   XrbouGbt:=*1bis    CbilMsb 

riDiuD  Gra8pe^  a  Great  TlbouGbt 

an&  5ee&  was  Sown. 

^^  EVERAL  years  ago  I  was  travelling  alone 
Jj^  on  a  train  in  the  West.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers in  our  car  was  a  young  mother 
alone  with  her  first  baby.  There  was  also  a  fash- 
ionably-dressed lady  with  two  children,  the  elder 
a  boy  of  about  twelve  years,  and  the  younger  a 
rollicking  little  chap  of  four.  The  latter  was  so 
precocious,  and  merry,  and  restless,  that  he  at- 
tracted universal  attention. 

At  noon  cur  train  stopped  at  a  station  for  din- 


ner and  all  of  the  passengers  left  the  car  except 
those  of  us  who  had  lunch  with  us. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  conductor  came 
through  and  ordered  us  to  move  to  the  car  for- 
ward, as  the  train  was  to  be  broken  into  sections. 
After  some  switching  about,  our  train  was  made 
up,  and  the  bell  began  to  ring  as  a  signal  to  the 
absent  passengers. 

All  at  once  we  were  startled  by  a  loud  scream, 
and  turned  to  see  the  young  mother  rushing 
frantically  through  the  car,  followed  by  the  con- 
ductor and  brakeman.  She  had  left  her  sleeping 
baby  and  her  luggage  in  the  car  we  had  previous- 
Iv  occupied,  and  had  foolishly  gone  away  to  din- 
ner without  asking  anyone  to  watch  over  the 
child.  Consequently,  in  the  hurried  change  of 
cars  it  had  been  unnoticed,  and  now  car  and  baby 
were  gone.  Our  train  was  held  while  trainmen 
and  passengers  hurried  about  searching  for  the 
lost  child.  Several  trains  had  pulled  out  of  the 
station,  and  the  chances  were  that  the  missing  car 
had  been  attached  to  one  of  them. 

All  of  us  w^ere  much  excited — none  more  so 
than  the  little  four-year-old  boy,  who  danced 
about  and  asked  innumerable  questions  of  every 
one. 

He  was  standing  up  in  one  of  the  foremost 
seats  of  the  car,  his  cheeks  flushed,  his  eyes  shin- 
ing with  excitement.  In  an  interval  of  silence  his 
clear  baby  voice  floated  down  the  car : 

"Why  don't  they  telegraph  to  Jesus?  Why 
don't  they  telegraph  to  Jesus?  That's  what  I'd 
do  if  that  was  my  baby." 

Tears  started  from  many  eyes  at  these  words 
of  childish  wisdom.  His  faith  had  turned  to  the 
sure  Source  of  help  and  deliverance,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  many  "telegrams"  went  up  at  once 
from  that  crow^ded  car. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  baby  was  found  and  re- 
stored to  its  mother,  the  trainmen  returned  to 
their  posts,  and  our  journey  was  resumed.  But 
the  "seed  sown  by  the  wayside"  by  a  baby's  hand, 
had  surely  "sprung  up  and  brought  forth  fruit"  in 
more  than  one  heart. 

Truly  "A  little  child  shall  lead  them"  into  paths 
of  peace  and  trust  and  safety. 

Mary  McCrea  Culter. 


Best  of  all  things  in  life,  death,  and  eternity,  it 
is,  to  be  the  humblest  creature  ever  born,  and 
"safe" — safe  in  the  shelter  of  that  mystic  "gar- 
den" where  Christ  is  King. 
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Some  painters  an&  Ubeir  pictures. 

Noble  art  is  nothing  less  than  the  expression  of  a  great 
soul,  and  great  souls  are  not  common  things. — Ruskin. 

4^»€f^E  WHO  excels  in  every  art" — wrote 
ll  1  Luca  Paciolo  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci — 
and  yet  he  frequently  left  his  work 
unfinished,  a  fact  explained  by  Lomazzo  thus : 
"When  setting  to  work  to  paint,  it  was  as  if  he 
were  mastered  by  fear.  So  also  he  could  finish 
nothing-  which  he  had  begun,  his  soul  being  full 
of  the  sublimity  of  Art,  whereby  he  was  enabled 
to  see  faults  in  pictures  which  others  hailed  as 
miraculous  creations." 

Leonardo's  fame  as  an  artist  rests  to  a  great 
extent  on  his  well-known  "Last  Supper" — "the 
most  perfect  composition  in  the  history  of  paint- 
ing in  all  ages" — "the  highest  effort  of  Christian 
art" — painted  upon  the  wall  of  the  refectory  of 
the  suppressed  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  ad- 
joining the  church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  ■ 
at  Milan.  No  other  picture  presents  the  subject 
in  a  manner  so  fraught  with  originality,  sublime 
simplicity,  and  artistic  beauty.  No  finer  study  of 
heads  is  possible  to  any  brush ;  nor  has  pose  or 
grouping,  or  emotion,  as  expressed  by  the  va- 
rious figures  on  each  side  of  the  Redeemer,  been 
ever  transcended  in  any  age  of  the  world.  Hence 
the  universal  homage  paid  to  the  matchless  crea- 
tion and  the  genius  that  inspired  it. 

The  whole  treatment  of  the  figure  of  the 
Saviour  is  a  miracle  in  its  way.  Such  beauty, 
such  gentleness,  such  beneficence,  and  such  slum- 
bering power  withal,  have  never  been  marked 
more  strongly.  There  He  sits  enthroned,  as  it 
were,  with  loving,  outstretched  arms,  a  sublime 
element  of  repose  in  the  midst  of  deep  commo- 
tion, and  while  the  stealthy,  unpraised  finger  of 
the  treacherous  Judas  beckons  to  his  side  those 
who  thirst  for  His  blood.  He  knows  that  the 
hotir  is  drawing  near  when  He  will  be  in  the 
power  of  His  enemies,  and  He  also  knows  that 
one  of  His  trusted  twelve  has  plotted  to  betray 
Him.  Profoundly  moved,  the  Apostles  hear  the 
solemn  declaration :  "Amen,  I  say  to  you  that 
one  of  you  will  betray  me."  Even  the  arch- 
traitor,  Judas,  who  has  already  bargained  for  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  joins  in  the  question, 
"Lord,  who  is  it?"  The  gentle  answer  must  have 
filled  his  guilty  heart  with  terror  and  dismay. 
The  disciples  are  bending  eagerly  forward  to  hear 
the  answer,   showing,  in  their  expressive  coun- 


tenances, both  surprise  and  horror.  One  covers 
his  face  with  his  hands,  as  if  overcome  by  feel- 
ing ;  another  looks  down  as  if  he  could  not  face 
the  accusation ;  while  a  third  appears  about  to 
leave  the  guest-chamber.  Grief,  surprise,  and  an 
indignant  protest  seem  to  struggle  with  a  sort  of 
expectation  of  a  consummation  for  which  the 
teachings  of  the  Master  have  prepared  them ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  consternation  Jesus 
sits  tranquil,  patient,  and  ready  to  endure  all  that 
He  has  been  sent  to  endure — treachery,  humilia- 
tion, pain,  contumely,  death.  His  face  shows 
pity  and  an  infinite  tenderness,  but  no  anger  or 
trace  of  resentment.  The  lines  of  suffering  have 
drawn  the  mouth,  but  the  brow  preserves  its  se- 
renity, and  the  eyes  are  luminous  with  the  light  of 
that  spirit  which  cried  in  agony,  "Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

There  is  something  supremely  touching  in  the 
attitude  of  John  at  this  solemn  banquet ;  and  the 
subtle  link  of  love  between  him  and  our  Lord  is 
beautifully  expressed  in  the  similitude  of  their 
garb,  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  hair  of  both.  The  group  on 
both  sides  of  the  grand  central  figure  is,  how- 
ever, instinct  with  life  and  emotion,  as  if  fore- 
shadowing the  great  event  which  is  soon  to  be 
accomplished,  while  the  severity  of  the  apartment, 
the  table  and  the  table-cloth,  are  of  themselves 
magnificent  studies.  To  tjiese  may  be  added  the 
background,  introduced  with  a  view  to  bringing 
out  more  strongly  the  figure  of  Christ,  and  the 
slight  inclination  to  one  side  of  his  head  and 
shoulders,  which  prevents  Him  from  being 
framed  stiffly  in  the  sqttare  of  the  open  doorway. 

'Tn  185 1,"  whites  H.  B.  Wallace,  "when  I  vis- 
ited the  convent,  it  was  occupied  as  a  caserne  for 
the  Austrian  troops.  Making  my  way  into  the 
interior  of  a  large  quadrangle,  the  court-yard  of 
which  was  filled  with  the  refuse  of  the  stables,  I 
entered  the  refectory.  It  is  a  long  room,  with  a 
brick  floor,  a  lofty  ceiling,  and  side  windows  very 
high  up.  ,  On  the  wall  at  one  end.  is  a  'Cruci- 
fixion,' by  Montorfano,  and  opposite  to  it,  and 
pretty  high  up,  is  the  'Last  Supper.''  It  seems 
as  if  casualty  and  ignorance  and  imbecility  had 
actively  combined  together  for  the  extinction  of 
this  glory  of  art  and  religion.  The  situation  of 
the  room  is  low  and  damp ;  and  it  is  subject  to 
inundations.  Twice  has  the  picture  been  painted 
over,  not  by  ordinary  bunglers,  against  whose 
stupidity  some  rays  of    excellence    might    have 
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struggled ;  but  by  caitiflFs  who  seem  to  have  been 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  destruction.  A  door 
was  cut  through  the  centre,  which  took  away  the 
feet  of  the  Saviour,  and  a  large  part  of  the  table- 
cloth. The  room  was  used  by  the  French,  both  as 
a  barn  and  a  stable.  Even  now  it  stands  exposed 
to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  and  damp- 
ness. A  large  piece  has  recently  scaled  off  from 
the  neck  of  the  Saviour.  Its  overthrow  is  com- 
plete and  irretrievable ;  yet  from  beneath  the  veil 
of  ruin,  still  gleams  the  lustre  of  a  divhieness  of 
beauty  and  majesty  which  'cannot  but  by  anni- 
hilation, die.'  There  yet  lingers  around  this 
robbed  and  violated  shrine  of  genius  an  interest 
and  impressiveness  which  ehchain  the  observer's 
mind.  The  composition  may  still  be  admired  in 
all  its  force  and  perfection ;  and  in  distribution 
and  variety,  action  and  significance — for  the 
union  of  individuality  and  harmony — it  cannot 
be  exceeded. 

"Of  the  figures,  none  retains  any  really  effec- 
tive power,  excepting  the  head  of  the  Saviour.  In 
spite  of  all  that  fatality  and  folly  have  done  to 
dim  and  defeature  it,  the  essential  divinity  which 
once  was  impressed  upon  it,  still  shines  forth 
with  obscured  but  unextinguishable  grandeur. 
]\Iild,  sad  majesty — sorrow,  sharp  as  the  blade  of 
death,  and  the  grace  of  a  spiritual  sweetness 
which  the  treason  of  friends  and  the  triumph  of 
enemies  disturb  not,  but  deepen — are  stamped  in 
glorious  power  upon  this  matchless  face.  The 
flowing  hair,  the  bowing  head,  the  submitting  ex- 
postulation of  the  hands,  form  certainly  the 
worthiest  image  of  the  Blessed  Saviour  that  ever 
came  from  mortal  thought.  Shrouded  in  the 
mist  of  long  decay,  the  dulled  lustre  of  that  heav- 
enly form  yet  has  a  power  to  dazzle  and  rebuke. 

As  the  colors  now  are,  the  figure  of  the  Saviour 
is  arrayed  in  a  scarlet  tunic,  with  a  blue  robe  over 
the  left  shoulder  and  arm.  The  left  hand  has 
been  badly  painted  over,  and  the  right  hand  is 
much  gone.  In  the  face  of  St.  John,  though  the 
outline  has  almost  completely  vanished,  there 
linger  still  some  faint  vestiges  of  an  expression 
that  was  put  tnere  by  Leonardo.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  face  of  St.  James  the  Greater,  whose 
mouth  is  opened,  and  his  arms  stretched  out, 
aghast,  bears  decidedly  his  mark.  St.  Thomac 
has  been  painted  over  and  changed.  St.  Philip 
has  been  painted  black,  and  is  the  most  ruined 
head  of  all.  St.  Matthew  is  also  depraved.  St. 
Thaddeus  retains  some  expression ;  though  near- 
ly white.     St.  Simon's  head  is  quite  washed  out 


of  shape,  by  the  damps ;  and  his  hands  are  badly 
painted  over.  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  James 
the  Less  are  totally  altered.  St.  Andrew  is  one 
of  the  freshest  and  brightest  figures ;  but  I  im- 
agine it  to  be  totally  changed  from  its  original 
condition.  St.  Peter's  face  is  quite  good ;  and 
Judas  has  an  expression  of  much  character.  The 
effect  of  the  light  behind  the  blue  hills  in  the  dis- 
tance, remains  good." 

Truly  has  Wordsworth  written  of  this  wonder- 
ful "Cenacolo" — 

Though  searching  damps  and  many  an  envious 
flaw 
Have    marred    this    work,    the    calm,    ethereal 

grace, 
The  love,  deep-seated  in  the  Saviour's  face, 
The  mercy,  goodness,  have  not  failed  to  awe 
The  elements,  as  they  do  melt  and  thaw 
The  heart  of  the  beholder,  and  erase 
(At  least  for  one  rapt  moment)  every  trace 
Of  disobedience  to  the  primal  law. 
The  annunciation  of  the  dreadful  truth 

Made  to  the  Twelve  survives :    lip,   forehead, 
cheek. 
And  hand  reposing  on  the  board  in  ruth 
Of  what  it  utters,  while  the  unguilty  seek 
L'nquestionable  meanings,  still  bespeak 
A  labor  worthy  of  eternal  youth ! 

Eileen  O'Connor. 


Florence  is,  indeed,  a  charming  and  wonderful 
old  city,  famous  from  its  own  history,  its  philoso- 
phers, poets,  painters  and  sculptors.  But  all  its 
grand  associations  culminate  in  the  name  and 
fame  of  Michael  Angelo,  who,  though — by  an 
accident — not  born  within  its  walls,  proudly 
claimed  the  title  of  a  Florentine,  and  whose  life 
and  labors  are  more  intimately  connected  with 
this  city  than  even  Rome.  Little  marvel  that,  all 
things  considered,  he  was  pronounced  a  "perfect 
prodigy  of  nature,"  and  that,  at  his  death,  the 
Duke  of  Florence  was  notified  to  receive  "the 
bones  of  the  greatest  man  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  we 
find  the  names  of  four  artists,  each  one  of  whom 
became  distinguished  in  one  or  more  branches  of 
art. 

The  first  and  perhaps  greatest  of  these  was 
Ghiberti,  who  is  always  associated  with  his  im- 
mortal design  and  creation  of  two  of  the  gates  of 
the  Old  Baptistry — San  Giovanni — in   Florence. 
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Tke  work  upon  the  first  of  these  doors  lasted 
twenty-one  years.  The  other  was  not  completed 
until  nearly  twenty-eight  years  after  its  com- 
mencement. In  fact,  this  remarkable  man  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  having  spent  his  life 
principally  upon  these  gates,  pronounced  by 
Michael  Angelo  worthy  of  being  "the  gates  of 
Paradise." 

Another  of  these  men  was  Brunelleschi,  who, 
although  both  sculptor  and  architect,  became 
chiefly  famous  through  his  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  great  dome  of  the  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore — Duomo — of    Florence. 

A  third  was  Donatello,  the  young  friend  of 
Brunelleschi,  who  began  his  career  as  a  gold- 
smith, became  an  architect  as  well  as  a  sculptor, 
and  was  skilful  in  his  bronze  castings.  After 
spending  much  time  in  Rome  among  the  ruins  of 
ancient  architecture,  he  returned  to  Florence,  and 
first  suggested  to  Cosmo  I.  the  idea  of  collecting 
old  objects  of  art  and  providing  for  them  a  suit- 
able place.  It  was  this  Cosmo  de  Medici  who 
repaired  the  old  convent  of  San  Marco,  and  filled 
its  library  with  ancient  and  valuable  books  and 
MSS.,  while  at  the  same  time,  under  the  direction 
of  Donatello,  the  convent  gardens  were  supplied 
with  the  works  of  art  which  were  afterwards  to 
become  studies  for  the  boy,  Michael  Angelo. 
Donatello  died  in  1465. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  these  artists  was  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  a  man  of  such  marvellous  and 
versatile  genius — but  a  genius  swayed  by  a  ca- 
pricious and  erratic  temperament — that  it  seems 
difficult  to  say  in  what  or  what  not  he  might  have 
excelled. 

These,  with  many  worthy  contemporaries, 
flourished  and  left  their  impression  upon  the 
generation  which  preceded  Michael  Angelo,  who 
was  born  in  1475,  ^^^  who,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrance  and  even  harsh  treatment  of  his 
father,  remained  firm  in  his  purpose  to  become 
an  artist.  During  his  apprenticeship  to  Ghirlan- 
dajo,  the  lad  formed  a  warm  friendship  for 
Granacci,  a  noble  and  talented  youth,  who,  by  his 
ability  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  then  occupying  the  same  exalted 
position  in  Florence  that  his  grandfather,  Cosmo, 
had  formerly  held.  A  marvellous  race  were  the 
Medici !  With  the  wealth  and  absolute  power  of 
royalty,  styling  themselves  princes  while  at  the 
same  time  they  professed  to  be  private  people, 
with  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
which  taught  them  how  to  rule  while  they  seemed 


only  to  lead,  with  enormous  wealth,  which  en- 
abled them  to  encourage  art  and  build  up  and 
beautify  their  city !  Unbounded  in  ambition,  yet 
withal,  for  many  generations,  making  the  Flor- 
entines feel  that  the  destiny  of  their  great  repub- 
lic and  its  people  was  interwoven  with  those  of 
the  Medici  race. 

Through  Granacci,  Michael  Angelo  was  named 
to  Lorenzo,  and  thus  obtained  an  entrance  to  the 
grounds  of  San  Marco,  wherein  the  art  treasures 
collected  by  Donatello— under  Cosmo — were 
placed.  There  were  in  the  gardens  many  young 
men  of  promise  who  were  under  the  instruction 
of  Bertoldo,  a  pupil  of  Donatello,  and  the  special 
protection  of  Lorenzo — then  if  was  that  Michael 
Angelo  was  disfigured  for  life  by  having  his  nose 
flattened  to  his  face  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer 
wielded  by  his  infuriated  rival,  Torregiano. 
Here  were  to  be  found  not  only  ancient  works  of 
art,  but  the  cartoons  and  paintings  of  the  modern 
artists  of  all  lands.  His  biographers  tell  us  that 
the  atelier  of  Dominico  Ghirlandajo  was  speedily 
forsaken  for  the  fascinating  models  in  San 
Marco,  and  that  he — Michael  Angelo — at  once 
made  friends  with  the  masons  employed  in  reno- 
vating the  convent,  obtained  a  piece  of  marble 
from  them,  and  began  to  copy  the  antique  mask 
of  a  faun  which  ornamented  some  part  of  the 
grounds. 

This  rude  bit  of  work  caught  the  eye  of  Lor- 
enzo, and,  discovering  immense  promise  in  the 
young  man,  he  sent  for  Ludovico  and  induced 
him  to  allow  his  son,  Michael,  to  commence  study 
with  Bertoldo.  He  then  gave  the  young  artist  a 
room  in  his  palace,  newly  clothed  him,  settled 
upon  him  the  monthly  sum  of  five  ducats,  and 
received  him  always  at  the  public  entertainments 
given  each  day  at  the  palace.  Bertoldo  in- 
structed him  in  the  art  of  bronze  casting  as  well 
as  sculpture,  and  thus  in  this  noble,  elevated 
school  of  art,  inaugurated  by  the  great  Medici, 
the  boy  Angelo  made  marvellous  progress. 

At  eighteen,  Michael  Angelo  was  deprived  by 
death  of  his  earliest  patron,  Lorenzo.  But  in  a 
succession  of  Sovereign  Pontiffs  he  found  more 
than  compensation.  Driven  from  Florence  by 
political  disturbances,  he  produced,  during  his 
sojourn  at  Bologna,  while  only  two-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  a  marble  Cupid  of  surpassing 
bea'uty.  Invited  to  Rome,  soon  afterwards,  by 
Cardinal  San  Giorgio,  he  enhanced  his  reputa- 
tion with  a  Bacchus,  but  more  memorably  yet  by 
that  incomparable  group  of  the  dead  Redeemer 
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upon  the  knees  of  His  Blessed  Mother,  now 
treasured  among  the  glories  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
known  the  world  over  by  its  title  as  the  Picta,  the 
only  work  upon  which  the  great  master  has 
carved  his  name  in  indelible  characters.  Later 
on,  his  chisel  wrought  into  shape  his  immortal 
statue  of  ]\Ioses,  now  in  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli,  in  which  the  horned  effigy  of  the 
Prophet  is  revealed,  grasping  in  one  hand  his 
dishevelled  beard,  and  in  the  other  the  tablets  of 
the  law,  the  moment  before  they  are  dashed  into 
fragments.  It  was  after  the  completion  of  this 
sublime  work  that  Michael  Angelo  befittingly 
applied  his  colossal  genius  to  the 'enhancement  of 
the  glory  of  the  Church  of  God,  during  four  mem- 
orable Pontificates.  Under  Pope  Julius  II.,  he, 
within  an  interval  of  about  twenty-two  months, 
covered  the  whole  of  the  vast  vaulted  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel  with  his  magnificent  cartoons, 
the  composition  containing  within  its  compass 
upwards  of  two  hundred  figures,  the  majority  of 
which  are  of  colossal  proportions.  During  the 
Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  when  the  more  youthful 
Raphael's  powers  were  in  the  ascendant,  Michael 
Angelo  was  principally  engaged,  not  at  Rome, 
but  at  Florence.  There  he  superintended  the 
completion  of  Santa  Croce.  and  the  erection  of 
San  Lorenzo,  within  which  he  produced  the  mar- 
vellous recumbent  forms  of  Night,  Morning, 
Dawn,  and  Twilight,  and  the  seated,  sullen,  con- 
tem.plative  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  who 
died  in  his  youth,  and  who  was  the  father  of 
Catherine  of  Medici.  Afterwards,  under  Pope 
Paul  III.,  he  painted,  upon  the  enormous  wall  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  that  extra- 
ordinary representation  of  the  Last  Judgment — 
the  grandest  and  most  appalling  panorama  ever 
depicted. 

Michael  Angelo  was  brought  into  direct  com- 
petition with  his  great  predecessor,  as  the  his- 
torian of  art,  Vasari,  has  related,  when  they  pro- 
duced, in  noble  rivalry,  their  grand  cartoons  for 
the  frescoes  with  which  it  was  designed  to  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  or  Town  Hall 
of  Florence.  So  worthy  of  both  was  the  result, 
that  those  two  cartoons  were  afterwards  spoken 
of  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  as  the  school  of  the 
world — la  scnola  del  mondo.  Not  a  vestige  of 
either,  unhappily,  now  remains,  the  merest  frag- 
m.ents  of  the  design  of  each  being  alone  pre- 
served, by  engravings,  to  attest  the  astonishing 
energy  and  animation  of  the  Battle  of  the  Stan- 
dard, as  sketched  by  da  Vinci,  and  of  the  rush  of 


the  bathing  soldiers  from  the  Arno,  as  dashed  off 
by  the  flying  pencil  of  Buonarroti. 

It  is  impossible  to  even  enumerate  the  number 
of  Michael  Angelo's  paintings,  the  pieces  of 
sculpture,  or  describe  the  immense  amount  of 
labor  performed  by  this  world-famed  artist, 
whose  gigantic  brain  and  genius  were  combined 
with  such  great  physical  endurance  and  latent 
power.  We  follow  him,  with  wonder  and  ad- 
miration, from  his  early  boyhood  and  youth  in 
Florence  through  his  maturity  and  into  his  old 
age  in  the  ''Eternal  City,"  and  when,  in  his  nine- 
tieth year,  we  see  him  die,  because  extreme  old 
age  can  no  longer  contend  with  the  ills  of  this 
mortal  life,  we  feel  a  keen  regret,  as  for  one 
whose  resources  are  not  yet  exhausted,  and 
whose  life  is  still  of  inestimable  value.  Living  in 
the  world,  yet  far  above  it,  his  hidden  springs  of 
action  far  beyond  those  in  whose  circle  he  seemed 
to  move  solitary  and  isolated  in  his  greatness,  as 
one  whose  work  allowed  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  aught  else,  he  presents  a  singular  con- 
trast to  the  artists  of  his  day.  Leonardo  could  flit 
from  one  gay  event  to  another;  sometimes  with 
pencil,  anon  writing  love  sonnets  which  he  sang 
to  his  own  music — wonderful  in  his  genius,  yet 
desultory  in  his  labor.  The  brilliant  Titian,  the 
most  celebrated  portrait  painter  and  colorist  of 
the  age,  was  more  or  less  the  gay  courtier  where- 
ever  he  moved.  Raphael  at  the  papal  court  of 
Leo  X.,  the  idol  of  the  Pope  and  the  nobility, 
moved  the  very  prince  of  painters,  ever  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  train  of  satellites.  But 
Michael  Angelo  stood  alone,  immovable  and  cold 
as  the  marble  from  which  he  wrought  his  im- 
mortal fame.  W' hat  versatility  of  talent  was  his ! 
Sometimes  laboring  as  the  architect  of  St.  Peter's, 
designing  church,  mausoleum,  or  chapel ;  anon 
working  painfully  upon  the  ceilings  of  the  Sis- 
tine; now  busy  with  the  great  tombs  and  monu- 
ments of  the  greater  Medici ;  fortifying  the  old 
towers  of  San  Miniato  in  his  native  city,  that 
from  its  commanding  heights  his  beloved  Flor- 
ence may  defend  herself ;  in  his  early  years  often 
personally  superintending  the  cutting  out  of  his 
marbles  from  the  Carrara  hills  by  the  banks  of 
the  Arno  and  the  Tiber,  in  the  cold  and  dampness, 
that  his  material  may  be  safely  transported  to  his 
studios ;  growing  weary  and  old  and  restless  in 
his  labor,  yet  never  giving  up.  When  the  com- 
pletion of  his  wonderful  frescoes  becomes  almost 
an  impossibility  from  physical  pain,  he  invents  a 
rude  support  for  his  aching  head  and  neck,  and 
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works  on  without  a  murmur.  He  falls  from  an 
insecure  scaffold  and  suffers  months  of  bodily 
anguish,  but  never  a  complaint.  When  from  the 
fever  in  brain  and  blood  sleep  is  denied  him,  he 
ingeniously  fastens  a  candle  in  the  top  of  his 
working-cap  and  spends  many  a  quiet,  solemn 
night  in  the  finishing  of  his  marbles. 

But  Michael  Angelo's  chief  claim  upon  our  ad- 
miration is,  that  he  dedicated  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  God  and  to  the  adornment  of  His  sanc- 
tuary every  faculty  of  his  immense,  robust,  and 
magnificent  genius,  so  that  his  career  is  intimate- 
ly and  inextricably  associated  with  the  glory  of 
that  Church.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  sense 
of  profound  gratitude  to  the  All-Wise  Creator 
for  calling  into  existence  an  intellect  so  capable 
of  giving  enduring  proof  to  the  world,  in  pig- 
ment and  marble,  that  here  was  one  who  would 
say  from  the  innermost  depths  of  his  heart  and 
soul— "I  love  the  beauty  of  Thy  house  and  the 
place  where  Thy  glory  dwelleth."  Speaking  of 
this  astonishing  genius.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
his  Discourses,  says,  with  memorable  emphasis — 
"However  unequal  I  feel  myself  to  that  attempt, 
were  I  now  to  begin  the  world  again,  I  would 
tread  in  the  steps  of  that  great  master.  To  kiss 
the  hem  of  his  garment,  to  catch  the  slightest  of 
his  perfections,  would  be  glory  and  distinction 
enough  for  an  ambitious  man."  The  custom, 
generally,  is  to  compare  ]\Iichael  Angelo  with 
Raphael,  but.  as  Mrs.  Jameson  has  remarked, 
with  reason,  he  might  far  more  appropriately.be 
compared  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Raphael,  in  his 
character  as  painter,  stands  simply  peerless,  and 
unapproachable.  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  daring  and  di- 
versified genius.  Each  was  poet,  painter,  sculp- 
tor, architect,  engineer  —  anything,  everything. 
When  Michael  Angelo  wielded  the  brush,  the 
most  awe-inspiring  forms  started  into  existence. 
When  he  plied  chisel  and  mallet,  according  to 
Blaise  de  Vigenere,  old  though  he  was,  he  made 
more  chips  of  m.arble  fiy  about  in  fifteen  minutes 
than  three  of  the  younger  sculptors  could  have 
done  in  an  hour,  attacking  with  a  species  of  fury, 
the  rough  block  that  concealed  the  statue.  His 
most  sublime  achievement  was  the  fulfilment  of 
his  boast — 'T  will  take  the  Pantheon  and  sus- 
pend it  in  the  air."  This  he  has  done  in  that  "vast 
and  wondrous  dome,"  poised  by  his  genius  above 
the  tomb  of  the  Apostle,  wherein — 

Power,  Glory,  Strength  and  Beauty,  all  are  aisled 
In  that  eternal  ark  of  workship  undefiled. 

Phtlomena  Lion. 


jfets  Geoil. 


Loretto  Abbey  Orchestra,  Rathfarnham,    Dublin,   Ireland— .\ 
Wonderful  Performance. 

>  9^'  HE  event  of  last  night's  concert — indeed  the 
^^  event  of  the  week's  festival — writes  our 
Irish  Correspondent — was  the  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Symphony,  No.  4,  in  B  flat, 
by  the  Loretto  Abbey  Orchestra — "the  wonderful 
orchestra" — as  one  of  the  judges  subsequently 
termed  it,  conducted  by  Mr.  S.  Myerscough.  The 
performance  took  place  in  the  Royal  University 
Buildings,  and  the  hall  was  crowded  in  every  part 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  was  only  standing 
room  for  some. 

This  admirable  orchestra  includes  eleven  first 
violins,  eighteen  seconds,  eight  violas,  twelve 
violoncellos,  and  four  double  basses — all  young 
ladies — with  ten  gentlemen  playing  the  wood- 
wind and  brass  instruments,  of  whom  six  were 
professionals,  making  a  total  of  sixty-six  per- 
formers. The  young  lady  players,  forty-five  in 
number,  are  all  pupils  of  Loretto  Abbey,  Rath- 
farnham, and  some  of  them  were  very  little  girls. 
Their  performance,  such  as  would  do  credit  to  a 
professional  orchestra,  was  an  amazing  one,  in 
the  case  of  such  juvenile  lady  players.  The  No. 
4  Symphony  was  a  phenomenal  undertaking,  but 
the  musicians  displayed  such  remarkable  tech- 
nical resource  that  its  accurate  rendering  was  no 
apparent  effort.  Technical  skill,  however,  did 
not  represent  all  the  merit  of  the  performance, 
which  realized  the  poetry  and  beauty  of  the  work. 
This  charming  Symphony,  the  first  in  which  Bee- 
thoven began  to  develop  his  great  and  unique 
individuality,  and  which  may,  with  truth,  indeed, 
be  described  as  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for- 
ever," was  played  by  the  Loretto  Orchestra  with 
a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  ability  and  finish. 
Every  point  in  every  movement  was  brought  out, 
and  the  light  shade  and  feeling  exhibited  in  the 
ensemble  of  each  movement  seemed  to  indicate 
that  every  player  felt  every  note  of  the  music. 
Particular  commendation  may  be  bestowed  on  the 
excellent  way  in  which  the  crescendos  of  staccato 
minims,  occurring  twice  in  the  first  movement, 
were  brought  out,  and  the  well-marked  distinc- 
tion of  tempo  between  the  second  section  of  the 
allegro  vivace,  and  the  first  section  which  pre- 
cedes it  and  is  afterwards  repeated.  The  poetry 
of  the  exquisite  adagio  was  perfectly  reflected  in 
the  performance  of  it.  The  unity  throughout 
was  astonishing.     The  players  played  with  abso- 
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lute  precision,  and  every  player  realized  the 
meaning-  of  her  music,  as  regards  phrasing  and 
expression.  The  pianissimo  effects  on  the  strings 
were  finely  brought  out,  and  the  performers 
showed  their  ability  to  produce  the  fullest  fortis- 
simo. The  crescendos  were  wonderfully  graded. 
Throughout  the  tone  was  one  of  remarkable 
purity  and  beauty. 

At  the  end  of  each  movement  the  vehement  ap- 
plause of  the  audience  showed  that  they  had  been 
captured  by  the  performance,  while  the  enthusias- 
tic demonstration  at  the  close  of  the  last  move- 
ment was  continued  for  several  minutes,  and  was 
renewed  and  sustained,  when  the  judges,  Mr. 
Ivor  Atkins  and  ]Mr.  Speelman,  addressed  the 
audience,  bearing  their  testimony  to  the  remark- 
able character  of  the  performance. 

Mr.  Ivor  Atkins  said  that  Mr.  Speelman  and 
himself  could  not  let  that  occasion  pass  without 
giving  expression  to  the  great  pleasure  and  de- 
light they  felt  in  listening  to  this  extraordinary, 
this  wonderful  orchestra.  The  competition  was 
one  that  he  had  been  looking  forward  to  for  some 
time,  but  the  playing  of  this  band  surpassed  his 
anticipations,  illustrated  as  it  was  by  nerve  and 
brilliancy :  and  he  said  that  without  making  any 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  players  were 
young  ladies,  and  very  young  ladies.  It  was 
rarely  that  a  performance  so  good  could  be  heard, 
and  Mr.  Speelman  had  been  greatly  impressed  by 
it,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  be  delighted  to 
have  his  views. 

Mr.  Speelman — who  is  the  viola  player  in  the 
Brodsky  Quartet — said  that  he  was  a  member  of 
Dr.  Hans  Richter's  orchestra,  and  he  had  not  the 
slightest  idea,  when  he  first  saw  these  young  la- 
dies, that  he  would  hear  what  he  had  heard.  He 
only  wished  that  Dr.  Richter  had  been  there  to 
witness  their  performance,  which  was  one  to  give 
inspiration.  He  congratulated  Dublin  en  having 
such  a  fine  amateur  orchestra,  and  he  also  con- 
gratulated the  young  ladies  on  having  such  a 
conductor  as  Mr.  Myerscough,  and  congratulated 
him  on  having  such  a  band.  Possibly  half  of  the 
audience  did  not  know  what  a  difficult  work  the 
Symphony  was  to  perform.  Dr.  Richter's  band 
never  played  it  without  three  rehearsals  of  three 
hours  each,  and  remember,  that  band  was  com- 
posed of  male  players,  who  were  all  professionals. 
This  orchestra  convinced  him  that  ladies'  orches- 
tras need  not  rank  behind  men's  orchestras,  for  it 
was  a  performance  that  would  do  credit  to  a  pro- 


fessional band.  In  some  ladies'  orchestras  on  the 
Continent,  men  played  and  the  ladies  were  dum- 
mies, but  in  the  band  they  had  just  heard  there 
were  no  dummies.  He  was  surprised  at  the  great 
merit  and  spirit  of  the  performance,  and  con- 
gratulated all  concerned  on  the  training  that  can 
accomplish  such  great  work  as  they  had  heard. 

The  test  pieces  of  Division  2  of  the  Ladies' 
Choirs  were  then  charmingly  sung  by  the  win- 
ners, the  Loretto  Abbey  Choir. 


Xlbe  /lDocI?tnG=3Bir^. 

There's  a  mocking-bird   down  by   the  beautiful 
river. 

He's  singing  a  song  on  the  sycamore  tree ; 
And  his  singing,  with  many  a  quaver  and  quiver. 

Rings  over  the  river  and  up  here  to  me. 
I'p  to  my  room,  where  I  sit  in  the  moonlight. 
Looking  below  in  the  beautiful  June  night, 
Looking  below  on  the  silvern  lagoon-light. 

That  stretches  away  like  a  rippleless  sea. 

O  the  mocking-bird  down  by  the  beautiful  river! 

His  song  like  a  perfume  steals  into  my  soul ! 
And  his  music  sets  all  of  my  pulses  a-quiver. 

And  I  give  myself  up  to  its  charm  and  control. 
Out  on  the  night,  all  a-light  with  the  beaming 
Of  stars  on  the  spars  of  the  lemon  trees  gleaming, 
Clear  comes  the  song  o'er  the  garden  a-dreaming 

Beside  the  blue  waters  that  rimple  and  roll. 

O  the  mocking-bird  down  by  the  beautiful  river ! 

The  songs  of  his  singing  are  musical  pearls ; 
Enchantments,  that  set  all  my  spirit  a-quiver. 

And  give  her  more  joy  than  the   singing  of 
girls ! 
Yes,  more  ecstatic  delight  than  the  singing 
Of  golden-tongued  girls  or  silver  bells  ringing; 
Ringing  and  rhyming,  and  chiming  and  swing- 
ing. 

And  flinging  their  notes  out  as  free  as  a  merle's. 

O    sweet   mocking-bird    dow^n    by    the    beautiful 
river ! 

Sing,  for  your  Voice  is  reverberant  gold ! 
The  stars  in  their  ecstasy  shimmer  and  shiver 

And  the  river  a-quiver  runs  over  the  wold ! 
Sing,  for  your  song  sets  the  gardens  a-flower ! 
Sing,  for  your  scng  is  a  silvery  shower. 
That    sprinkles    and    strinkles    the    blossom    and 
bower — 

Rejoices  the  young,  and  refreshes  the  old  ! 

J.    E.   JOHNSTOXK. 
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June,  sweet  month  of  roses,  fairest  of  summer's 
trio,  bright  type  of  perennial  joys,  is  with  us 
again.  Birds  of  a  thousand  different  hues,  and 
with  notes  as  diverse  as  their  plumage,  chant 
their  glad  carols  in  the  soft  atmosphere,  career- 
ing in  mid-air,  pouring  forth  such  a  gush  of  sweet 
m.elody,  so  liquid,  so  enrapturing  in  its  flow,  that 
with  the  poet  we  exclaim,  "Teach  me  half  the 
gladness  that  thy  brain  must  know." 

Let  us  open  our  hearts  to  imbibe  the  precious 
influences  and  learn  new  lessons  of  love,  hope, 
and  cheerfulness.  While  the.  birds  make  every 
leafy  arch  resound  with  their  untaught  hymns  of 
l)raise,  shall  we  whose  lips  have  learned  a  loftier 
strain  remain  silent?  While  the  flowers  offer 
their  fragrant  incense  continually,  shall  we  not 
bring  the  sacrifice  of  kind  deeds  and  gentle  words, 
the  perfume  of  holy  hearts,  to  lay  upon  God's 
altar?    Then,  as  we  watch  the  roses  withering — 


for  wither  we  surely  know  they  must^we  can 
lift  our  thoughts  to  that  fair  land  whose  flowers 
are  unfading — of  whose  glories  earth-born  beauty 
is  but  a  faint  type. 

The  London  Neivs  recalls  the  fact  that  Leo 
Xin.  "is  the  only  Pope  who  has  strolled  along 
Piccadilly  and  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Distin- 
guished Strangers'  Gallery  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  he  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a 
speech  by  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  Irish  leader  of 
the  period.  The  Pope  has  always  been  fond  of 
recalling  this  experience  when  receiving  Irish  pil- 
grimages and  visitors.  The  Pope,  then  Arch- 
bishop Pecci,  spent  the  whole  of  February,  1846, 
in  London,  for  the  first  few  days  as  the  guest  of 
the  Brazilian  Ambassador,  and  afterward  in 
apartments  off  Piccadilly.  He  admired  Regent 
Street,  and  spent  several  afternoons  in  Hyde 
Park.  Pope  Leo,  at  that  time,  had  a  serviceable 
acquaintance  with  the  English  language,  and  con- 
versed in  it  with  Charles  Lever,  the  rollicking 
Irish  novelist ;  Lady  Seym.our,  the  Weld  family 
and  Dr.  Whately,  the  Protestant  Archbishop,  of 
Dublin,  with  whom  he  established  cordial  rela- 
tions." 

The  closing  shadows  of  Calvary's  sacrificial 
day  had  scarcely  deepened  into  gloom  wlien  the 
Death  Angel,  in  softest  guise,  entered  Loretto's 
portals  to  claim  the  "first  fruits"  of  the  Redemp- 
tion-— the  only  rem.aining  survivor  of  the  foun- 
dresses of  Loretto  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Ni- 
agara Falls — Sr.  Bede  Noonan. 

At  her  customary  duties  during  the  day,  and 
apparently  in  her  ordinary  health,  this  untiring 
laborer,  called  at  the  "first  hour"  into  the  Vine- 
yard, in  which  during  forty-two  years  of  re- 
ligious life,  she  bore  the  burden  and  heats  of  the 
day  in  loving  service  to  the  Master,  and  gentle, 
dignified  courtesy  to  all  around,  although  sum- 
moned so  suddenly,  was  joyfully  prepared  to 
meet  her  Risen  Lord  on  Holy  Saturday  morning 
and  join  in  the  exultant  Alleluias  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion.   Death  seemed  to  have  lost  its  terrors.     Into 
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the  calm  face  upon  which  it  had  set  its  seal,  there 
crept  a  look  of  such  sweet  content  that  it  took 
away  half  the  sadness  from  our  hearts,  and  we 
could  but  think  that  the  angels  had  whispered  of 
the  glories  so  soon  to  be  hers.  We  would  that 
when  we,  too,  shall  walk  through  "the  valley  and 
the  shadow,"  such  peace  be  ours. 
■X- 

From  the  venerable  and  historic  Institute 
House  in  St.  Polten,  Austria,  comes  the  sad  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Rev.  Mother  Mathil- 
de  Tischmann,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
a  delegate  at  the  Congress  of  the  Institute  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  Rome,  held  in  October, 
1900. 

The  edifying  particulars  of  Madam  Tisch- 
mann's  life  reached  us  in  a  letter,  recently  re- 
ceived. 

"Born  in  Chemnitz,  Hungary,  October  twenty- 
first,  1829,  she  entered  the  Institute  in  1854,  and 
after  a  few  years,  generously  ofifered  herself  for 
the  Italian  foundation  at  Lodi,  just  then  in  need 
of  active  young  teachers.  Here  she  had  to  learn 
a  foreign  tongue  and  undergo  many  hardships, 
owing  to  the  political  troubles  of  the  time.  Not- 
withstanding those  obstacles,  she  studied  hard 
and  qualified  herself  to  pass  the  public  examina- 
tions required  for  teachers,  after  which  she  be- 
gan her  life  work  as  a  religious.  How  admirably 
she  succeeded  m.ay  be  inferred  from  the  words  of 
a  pupil :  'No  one  ever  came  in  contact  with 
]^Iadam  Tischmann  without  being  strongly  im- 
pressed with  her  rare  intellectual  gifts  and  mar- 
vellous versatility,  combined  with  a  charming 
amiability  and  engaging  manner.  Her  pupils, 
especially,  can  never  forget  the  generosity  of  her 
heart,  her  tender  care,  and  that  remarkable  dis- 
cernment which  enabled  her  to  guide  and  form 
their  characters  and  lead  their  hearts  to  God.'  " 

In  1872,  the  Municipality  of  Biella,  Piedmont, 
having  erected  a  large  Establishment  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  girls,  invited  the  "English  La- 
dies" to  take  charge  of  it,  and  Madam  Tischmann 
was  appointed  Directress.  It  was  in  this  capacity 
that  the  beloved  Mother  Tischmann  displayed  and 


brought  into  action  all  her  splendid  talents  and 
noble  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  winning  alike 
the  aflfection  of  her  pupils  and  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  their  parents. 

From  Italy,  whither  this  zealous  Religious  had 
gone  thirty-three  years  before,  and  which  had 
now  become  a  second  home,  she  was  recalled  to 
Austria,  in  accordance  with  her  own  desire  to  re- 
sign her  office  and  its  consequent  responsibilities. 
Once  again  at  her  dear  St.  Polten,  her  eminent 
qualifications  were  once  more  brought  into  requi- 
sition and  she  was  appointed  Superior,  a  position 
which  she  filled  with  dignity  and  true  motherly 
benevolence,  ever  an  angel  of  peace,  fulfilling  lit- 
erally the  precept  of  the  great  .-Vpostle  in  being  all 
things  to  all  men. 

Rev.  Mother  Tischmann  considered  her  two 
audiences  \vith  the  Holy  Father  the  greatest  fa- 
vors received  from  our  Lord.  She  frequently 
alluded  to  them,  and  often  entertained  her  Com- 
munity with  accounts  of  the  different  members 
of  the  Institute,  from  beyond  the  sea,  whom  she 
was  privileged  to  meet  on  those  occasions — all  of 
whom  she  loved  as  sisters  in  Christ,  with  that 
all-embracing  characteristic  charity  of  hers. 

Notwithstandmg  her  distinguished  career,  in 
her  sense  of  profound  humility,  she  shrank  from 
accepting  the  distinction — the  gold  cross  of  merit, 
bestowed  upon  her,  one  year  before  her  death,  by 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  in  recog- 
nition of  her  services  in  the  cause  of  Catholic  edu- 
cation— but  in  this,  as  in  all  other  circumstances, 
she  obliterated  herself,  in  a  spirit  of  obedience, 
and,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  household,  became  the 
recipient  of  the  honor. 

Rev.  Mother  held  the  R.mxcow  in  high  esteem 
— it  will  be  a  sad  but  pleasing  memory  for  us  to 
know  that  its  pages  were  the  last  she  perused  be- 
fore her  death  illness. 

"Although  visibly  declining  for  many  months, 
r^Iadam  Tischmann 's  fidelity  to  the  rule  of  com- 
mon life  would  not  permit  her  to  accept  any  dis- 
pensations. Though  suffering  from  continual  in- 
somnia, she  always  rose  at  an  early  hour  and  per- 
formed all  her  duties  most  faithfullv.     A  model 
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of  patience  and  pious  resignation  to  the  most 
Holy  Will  of  God,  she  prepared  in  a  most  edify- 
ing manner  for  the  last  Sacraments,  after  which 
she  scarcely  uttered  a  word,  silently  grateful  for 
every  little  service.  Conscious  to  the  very  end, 
her  beautiful  soul  passed  into  the  presence  of  its 
Creator  to  receive  the  reward  promised  to  those 
who  instruct  others  unto  justice. 
* 
We  are  gratefully  indebted  to  Rev.  Mother 
Stanislaus,  Loretto  Convent,  Seville,  for  the  in- 
teresting pictures  of  King  Alphonso  XIII.,  his 
Coronation,  with  account  of  it,  and  the  Spanish 
Lorettos,  which  we  reproduce  in  our  pages. 

Theke  was  a  time  when  she  who  roamed  "in 
maiden  meditation,  fancy  free,"  had  the  modesty 
belonging  to  her  condition,  communed  with  her 
own  heart  and  was  still ;  or  else,  still  silently, 
gleaned  the  odds  and  ends  of  duties  left  by  the 
broad-sweeping  mowers.  Not  so  the  New 
Woman — has  she  come  to  stay?  At  all  events, 
she  will  have  her  dainty-tipped,  carefully  kept 
finger  in  every  pie,  civic,  economic,  educational; 
nor  will  she  hesitate  to  raise  her  voice — not,  alas ! 
that  poet-praised,  English  voice — both  in  public 
and  in  private. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  thrust  my  feeble  pen  into 
that  Gordian  knot,  the  woman  question.  I  won- 
der, does  its  solution  av/ait  the  short  cut  of  a 
m.odern  Alexander!  If  the  New  Woman  has, 
indeed,  come  to  stay,  then  must  the  woman  of  the 
eld  dispensation  hang  her  diminished  head  and 
retire  from  the  field.  But  her  knell  has  not  yet 
sounded.  Like  the  Lady  of  Shalott,  she  has  lived 
in  a  land  of  shadows,  weaving  bright  webs  of  her 
own  fancies,  reflections  of  a  magic  mirror.  When 
she  sees  life  as  it  is,  let  her  not,  too,  cast  aside 
her  life  in  despair  of  vindicating  "the  soul  of 
good  in  things  evil."  Just  now  the  New  Woman 
has  dashed  gaily  into  the  plain  with  gleaming 
banners  and  flying  colors ;  she  has  borne  herself 
gallantly  in  the  first  onset  and  has  even  won  two 
or  three  skirmishes ;  but  can  she,  will  she,  bear 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  dav?     Then  let  her 


not  assume  too  much  self-complacence,  but  rather 
feel  the  point  in  the  toast :  "Wom.an,  once  our 
superior,  now  our  equal." 

If  full  equality  of  rights,  educational,  political,, 
etc.,  is  to  be  the  rich  dower  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury woman,  she  must  train  and  discipline  herself 
to  the  wise  and  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  ac- 
companying these  rights.  She  is  still  in  the  flush 
of  victory  and  has  Rights — with  a  big  R — but 
the  Duties !  They  are  as  faint  and  faded  as  fra- 
tcrnitc  in  the  French  tri-color.  Indeed,  she  would 
fain  transmute  the  duties  into  privileges,  or  even 
prerogatives,  claiming  a  divine  right.  In  this 
triumphal  march,  she  would  well-nigh  drag  cap- 
tive after  her  chariot — sometimes  cruelly  crushed 
and  m.angled  under  its  wheels— her  natural  duties 
of  daughter,  sister,  mother,  and  wave  the  brilliant 
banner  of  reform.  If  her  shoulders  prove  broad 
enough  to  carry  all,  then  shall  we  develop  a  race 
of  Amazons.  But  that,  surely,  is  not  what  she 
wants. 

"Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers.''  One 
generation  of  college-bred,  emancipated  women 
will  not  bring  woman  to  the  level  of  man.  If  it 
takes  five  generations  to  make  a  gentleman,  it  will 
take  at  least  as  many  to  develop  jndguicnt,  that 
priceless  jewel,  beside  which  even  the  gem,  tact, 
loses  its  lustre.  But,  then,  the  latter  is  a  fairy 
gift,  and  cannot  be  developed,  whereas,  fortunate- 
ly, the  former  may  be  cultivated  if  faithfully  prac- 
tised. The  true  way,  therefore,  would  be  cooper- 
ation. The  substitution  of  the  domestic  council- 
board  for  woman's  public  duties — 

"Till  "at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man. 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words.'' 

"Spiritual  Pepper  and  Salt,  for  Catholics  and 
Non-Catholics,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stang,  published  by 
Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  is  a  book  well  adapted 
to  realize  the  promise  of  its  title.  Dr.  Stang's 
erudition,  combined  with  his  experience,  gives 
him  the  double  equipment  requisite  to  enable  a 
priest  to  produce  a  thoroughly  helpful  book  for 
those  within  the  Church  who  have  to  defend  her 
doctrines,  and  for  non-Catholics  desirous  of  in- 
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struction.  In  a  brief,  forcible  manner  the  Rev. 
author  has  treated  the  objections  of  the  unbe- 
Hever,  touching  upon  every  point. 

"Explanation  and  Apphcation  of  Bible  His- 
tory," from  the  same  Publishing  House,  edited 
by  Rev.  John  J.  X^ash,  D.  D.,  will  be  very  helpful 
to  catechism  teachers,  for  whom  it  is  mainly  in- 
tended. Father  Xash  considers  the  practical  ap- 
plication at  the  end  of  each  chapter  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  whole  work,  all  that  pre- 
cedes— the  narration  of  the  subject  matter  and  its 
development — the  means  to  an  end,  and,  with 
Cardinal  Vaughan,  is  of  opinion  that  "To  show 
in  what  ways  the  Inspired  Writings  are  of  prac- 
tical use  to  Christian  life,  to  mark  their  applica- 
tion to  conduct  as  they  are  perused  by  the  youth- 
ful reader,  is  to  render  a  great  service  to  our  Holy 
Religion." 

"The  Berkleys" — a  book  not  only  to  amuse  and 
interest,  but  to  elevate  and  instruct.  The  contrast 
between  selfishness  and  self-sacrifice,  prosperity 
and  reverse,  is  brought  out  so  strongly  that  the 
hearts  of  its  young  readers  cannot  but  grasp  the 
moral  interwoven  between  its  charming  lines. 

Pauline  Berkley,  the  pet  of  a  wealthy  house, 
has  learned  even  in  her  childhood  days  to  expect 
and  demand  the  homage  that  is  paid  to  beauty. 
Her  less  favored  sister,  Ruth,  on  the  contrary, 
has  followed  the  way  of  sweet  unselfishness,  of 
girlish  truth  and  simplicity. 

Reading  the  pages  of  this  engaging  little  book, 
one  feels  as  though  standing  before  a  well-culti- 
vated rose  bush  while  a  modest,  wild  flower  of 
the  meadows  exhales  a  delicate  perfume  all  its 
own. 

There  is  no  duty  we  so  much  underrate  as  the 
duty  of  being  happy.  By  being  happy  we  sow 
anonymous  benefits  upon  the  world,  which  re- 
m.ain  unknown  even  to  ourselves,  or,  when  they 
are  disclosed,  surprise  nobody  so  much  as  the 
benefactor. 

That  character  is  power  is  true  in  a  much 
higher  sense  than  that  knowledge  is  power. 


Xiterar^  Xau&marl?s  Gone, 


The    Author   of   "Ben    Bolt,"   Dr.  Thomas   Dunn    English,    Passed 
Away  in  Newark,  April  First. 

"The  virile  fingers  once  that  thrilled 
The  harp  of  song  to  sweet  delight. 
Their  earthly  mission  have  fulfilled. 
And  now  are  wrapt  in  night. 

This  gentle  bard  whose  songs  so  pure 

Came  trembling  down  the  naves  of  rhyme. 

Has  left  a  fame  that  shall  endure 
Throughout  long  years  of  time. 

'Sweet  Alice'  was  the  song  he  sung 
From  out  the  echo  of  his  heart, 

When  life  was  new  and  life  was  young, 
And  had  no  touch  of  smart. 

'Sweet  Alice'  was  the  name  that  died 

In  tones  of  ecstasy  and  joy 
Upon  his  lips — and  o'er  the  tide 

He  sailed  again,  a  boy." 

♦gFX  1843,  when  Thomas  Dunn  English  was  in 
II       his  twenty-fourtlf  year,  he  wrote  the  poem 
by  which  he  was  most  widely  and  popular- 
ly know  under  the  following  circumstances : 

N.  P.  Willis  and  George  P.  Morris  had  revived 
the  old  New  York  Mirror,  under  the  name  of  the 
Nezv  Mirror,  and  Willis  asked  Dr.  English  to 
contribute  a  poem  to  its  pages,  and  suggested  a 
sea  song.  Dr.  English  tried,  but  failed.  He 
drifted  finally  into  reminiscence  and  imagination 
and  produced  four  stanzas  and  a  half  of  "Ben 
Bolt,"  and  could  go  no  further.  His  muse  was 
tired  cut.  After  a  good  deal  of  thinking,  he 
merely  added  the  first  four  lines  of  the  song  to 
the  unfinished  stanza  and  sent  the  production  to 
the  Nczi'  Mirror,  with  this  message:  "If  you 
don't  like  it,  burn  it,  and  some  day  when  I  am 
more  in  the  vein  I'll  send  you  something  else." 

When  the  song  was  published,  it  had  no  title, 
and  was  signed  m.erely  with  the  initials  "T.  D.  E." 
The  words  took  the  popular  heart,  but  the  music 
for  them  was  wanting.  Musicians  declared  them 
unfitted  for  music.  Three  years  passed.  At  a  Pitts- 
burg theatre,  in  1846,  Nelson  F.  Kneass,  a  tenor, 
who  could  sing,  wanted  an  engagement  in  a  play, 
but  could  not  act,  and  he  had  no  new  song.  The 
manager  told  him  that  if  he  could  get  up  a  song 
to  suit  himself  he  would  cast  him  in  a  small  part 
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in  the  new  drama — "The  Battle  of  Buena  Vista." 
It  was  then  somebody  gave  Kneass  the  song  of 
"Ben  Bolt,"  altered  a  little,  because  it  was  given 
from  memory  only.  To  these  words  he  adapted 
a  German  air  and  sang  it  in  the  piece.  The  drama 
was  soon  abandoned,  but  the  song  lived.  Sub- 
sequently, the  song  dropped  from  sight,  but  not 
from  memory,  and  was  revived  by  "Trilby." 

Dr.  English  was  a  man  of  versatile  acquire- 
ments— poet,  lawyer,  doctor,  politician.  At  one 
time  he  was  the  dramatist  of  Burton's  and  several 
other  theatres  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
He  wrote  many  poems,  also,  and  some  of  them 
were  gathered  in  book  form,  such  as  "The  Ameri- 
can Ballads"  and  "Battle  Lyrics,"  published  by 
the  Harpers.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  eight 
airs  were  com.posed  for  "Ben  Bolt"  before  a  suit- 
able one  could  be  found,  it  is  a  lyric  of  great 
power  and  beauty.  Read  the  last  two  verses. 
"And  don't  you  remember  the  school,  Ben  Bolt, 

With  the  master  so  cruel  and  grim, 
And  the  shaded  nook  in  the  running  brook 

Where  the  children  went  to  swim? 
Grass  grows  on  the  master's  grave,  Ben  Bolt,    • 

The  spring  of  the  brook  is  dry, 
And  of  all  the  boys  who  were  schoolmates  then 

There  are  only  you  and  I. 

There  is  change  in  the  things  I  loved,  Ben  Bolt, 

They  have  changed  from  the  old  to  the  new ; 
But  I  feel  in  the  depths  of  my  spirit  the  truth. 

There  never  was  change  in  you. 
Twelvemonths  twenty  have  past,  Ben  Bolt, 

Since  first  we  were  friends — yet  I  hail 
Your   presence    a    blessing,    your    friendship    a 
truth, 

Ben  Bolt  of  the  salt-sea  gale." 

Delphine  Perrin. 


It  would  really  seem  that  Death  is  a  respecte* 
of  persons  at  last.  His  harvest  of  great  men  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  is  something  startling. 
The  desks  of  three  members  of  the  American 
Congress,  including  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  present  generation  of  public  men — 
Amos  J.  Cummings — have  been  draped  in  black. 
The  Church  mourns  Archbishop  Corrigan,  the 
American  Navy,  Admiral  Sampson,  literature  la- 
ments Bret  Harte  and  f"rank  G.  Stockton. 

Francis  Bret  Harte,  the  man  of  brilliant  wit 
and  wide  information,  the  writer  who,  in  his  hey- 
<!ay,  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  American  of 


his  generation,  who,  when  he  made  known  to  us 
"The  Heathen  Chinee,"  and  "The  Luck  of  Roar- 
ing Camp,"  endeared  himself  to  book  readers  in 
general  as  few  writers  ever  did,  will  write  no 
more.  Since  his  departure  from  these  shores  less 
had  been  heard  of  him  than  when  he  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  border  men  whom  he  knew  so 
well  and  for  whom  he  had  so  kindly  a  feeling, 
realizing  as  he  did,  that  the  good  in  them  out- 
weighed the  bad,  as  it  does  in  all  of  us.  The  suc- 
cess of  his  stories  lay  in  this  very  realization.  He 
spoke  the  evil  it  was  necessary  to  know  of  his 
hero ;  then  suddenly  exploited  his  courage,  his 
self-sacrifice,  his  kindness ;  he  endowed  him  with 
modesty — the  grave,  the  gay,  the  false,  the  true, 
appealed  to  the  author's  genial  sense  and  human 
tenderness. 

'  There  was  then  an  element  of  the  dramatic  and 
unexpected;  an  opportvmity  for  contrast;  an  in- 
tensifying of  moral  lights  and  shades ;  that  made 
his  work  vivid  and  picturesque.  People  who 
skimmed  the  West  and  had  only  the  superficial 
view  often  looked  upon  these  tales  as  exaggera- 
tions, for  in  a  quick  and  casual  survey  of  the. 
country  and  its  people,  they  saw  only  the  rude- 
ness and  harshness  of  the  mining  camps,  hearing 
much  of  murders  and  not  gaining  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  people  well  enough  to  realize  that 
hearts  beat  as  stoutly  under  blue  blouses  as  under 
broadcloth.  They  were  exaggerations  in  the 
sense  that  drama  is  an  exaggeration,  but  they 
were  true  in  essence.  Bret  Harte  was  not  a 
realist,  he  was  better  ;  a  humanist. 

It  v/as  for  the  personal  fortune  of  this  author, 
as  well  as  for  the  good  of  American  letters,  that, 
although  he  was  born  in  the  peaceful  town  of 
Albany,  he  was  taken  to  California  as  a  child,  and 
grew  to  manhood  there.  In  the  rude  mining 
settlements,  surrounded  by  lawless  characters,  the 
young  man  received  impressions  which  were 
stamped  upon  his  memory  so  forcibly  that,  in 
after  years,  it  became  an  easy  task  to  reproduce 
them  for  the  public  with  his  pen.  During  the 
first  three  years  in  California  he  passed  through 
the  varying  hardships  and  frequent  changes  of 
occupation  which  seem  to  attend  invariably  the 
earlier  steps  of  genius.  For  a  while  he  taught 
school.  He  was  not  successful,  but  he  afterward 
made  use  of  his  experience  in  "M'liss"  and  "The 
Idyl  of  Red  Gulch."  As  printer,  reporter,  editor, 
express  messenger,  etc.,  he  came  to  know  the 
country  and  its  people,  and  his  books — that  is,  his 
be.st  ones — are  precious  documents   from  a  his- 
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torical  standpoint.  They  give  a  far  clearer  and 
truer  idea  of  the  W'est  in  its  early  days  than  can 
be  gained  from  any  amount  of  formal  history  and 
presentation  of  statistics,  and  they  have  the  artis- 
tic charm  which  history  too  generally  has  not. 

"Bret  Harte,"  writes  Stuart  Robson,  "told  me 
a  characteristic  story  once  of  his  first  meeting 
with  Emerson.  Harte  had  made  his  first  great 
hit,  and  as  a  consequence  received  a  number  of 
very  friendly  and  complimentary  letters  from 
prominent  literary  people  in  the  East,  among 
them  Bryant  and  Emei-son.  Emerson  invited  him 
to  come  and  see  him  the  next  time  he  visited  the 
East.  Mr.  Harte  gladly  accepted  the  invitation, 
although  he  felt  rather  nervous,  not  to  say  appre- 
hensive, as  to  the  impression  he  would  be  able  to 
make.  Mr.  Emerson  soon  put  him  at  his  ease, 
however,  and  they  were  soon  chatting  together 
like  old  friends. 

"Mr.  Emerson  suggested  a  stroll  along  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Charles.  As  they  walked,  Mr. 
Emerson  inquired  if  he  was  not  frequently  em- 
barrassed for  want  of  a  word  or  phrase  in  writ- 
ing. 

"  "Oh,  no,'  replied  the  young  Californian  phe- 
nomenon, 'not  at  all.  Writing  is  perfectly  easy 
for  me.' 

"The  great  philosopher  looked  at  his  young 
friend  for  a  moment  thoughtfully,  and  said  that 
he  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  him  say  so. 

''  'You  are  extremely  fortunate,'  he  added.  T 
have  great  difficulty  at  times  in  expressing  my- 
self, and  from  what  other  writers  have  told  me  I 
was  led  to  believe  that  this  was  a  common,  if  not 
a  universal,  experience.  I  may  say  that  every 
sentence,  almost  every  word,  I  write  is  the  result 
of  severe  mental  effort.  I  have  to  dig  it  out.  Fre- 
quently I  lie  awake  for  hours  trying  to  master 
some  elusive  phrase.' 

"Mr.  Harte  realized  in  later  years  even  more 
than  he  did  at  the  time  that  his  reply  had  been  un- 
fortunate." 

It  was  in  surroundings  apparently  unpromising 
that  the  genius  of  this  writer  developed.  The 
camp,  the  mine,  the  range  led  his  fancy  into  new 
channels,  and  disconnected  his  thinking  and  his 
technic  from  themes  that  had  been  made  trite 
by  repetition.  At  a  time  when  it  was  the  am- 
bition of  the  average  American  author  to  write 
in  a  manner  that  would  cause  him  to  be  taken  for 
an  Englishman,  when  our  literature  was  smooth 
and   formal   and   rhetorical,   when   our  novelists 


dealt  only  in  correct  incidents  and  with  nice  peo- 
ple, the  stories  of  this  man  blew  in  from  the 
Sierras  with  the  vigor  and  refreshment  of  a  gale 
from  their  sequoias.  Editors  for  a  while  refused 
them,  mistrusting  the  attitude  of  the  people,  but 
England  took  them,  welcoming  them  as  authentic 
and  delightful  reflections  of  a  life  that  in  itself 
might  not  be  all  delightful,  yet  was  forcible  and 
genuine. 

In  Mr.  Evans'  charming  "Recollections"  of 
Bret  Harte,  he  mentions  that  "only  a  few  months 
before  Dickens's  death,  two  copies  of  the  Over- 
land Monthly  reached  him,  containing  respective- 
ly the  'Luck  of  Roaring  Camp'  and  the  'Outcasts 
of  Poker  Flat,'  and  he  at  once  sent  them  to  John 
Forster,  who  was  to  become  his  biographer,  say- 
ing that  he  had  found  in  them  such  subtle  strokes 
of  character  as  he  had  not  any  where  else  in  late 
years  discovered ;  the  manner  resembling  him- 
self, but  the  matter  fresh  to  a  degree  that  had 
surprised  him ;  the  painting  in  all  respects  mas- 
terly, and  the  wild,  rude  thing  painted  a  quite 
wonderful  reality.  I  have  rarely  known  him 
more  honestly  moved.  A  few  months  passed, 
telegraph  wires  flashed  over  the  world  that  he 
had  passed  away  on  the  ninth  of  June,  and  the 
young  writer  of  whom  he  had  then  written  to  me, 
all  unconscious  of  that  praise,  put  his  tribute  of 
gratefulness  and  sorrow  into  the  form  of  a  poem 
called  'Dickens  in  Camp,'  as  Forster  goes  on  to 
say,  one  of  his  rarest  poetical  productions  and  as 
delicate  a  note  of  affectionate  eulogy  as  any  which 
the  great  master,  living  or  dead,  had  ever  in- 
spired. 

"I  have  only  a  slight  and  shadowy  memory  of 
the  great  writer  who  has  just  passed  away,  but  I 
obey  an  impulse  of  earnest  admiration  and  honor 
in  recalling  it,  wishing  that  I  might  accompany 
it  with  a  wreath  of  the  apple  blossoms  which  May 
spreads  in  the  air  of  my  mountain  hermitage, 
upon  his  new  made  grave." 

Gertrude  Locke. 


The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Frank  R. 
Stockton,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  brings  to  the 
American  public  a  sense  of  loss  that  seems  almost 
personal  in  its  nature  and  that  with  the  present 
generation  of  readers  is  likely  to  be  intensified  as 
the  years  go  by.  No  American  fiction  writer  in 
recent  years  has  appealed  to  so  wide  a  circle,  or 
commanded  so  universal  a  verdict  of  pleased  ap- 
proval as  the  genial  story-teller,  who  made  life 
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more  cheerful  by  a  gentle  humor  that  was  his  and 
his  only.  The  announcement  of  a  new  work  from 
his  pen  always  awakened  pleasant  anticipations, 
and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  were  his  admirers  dis- 
appointed. He  put  so  much  of  his  own  personal 
quality  into  his  books,  so  much  of  his  kindly  hu- 
m.anity  and  sunny  temperament,  that  his  reader 
always  received  him  as  a  familiar  guest,  one 
whose  place  in  the  circle  was  well  known.  It  is 
not  given  to  many  novelists  to  achieve  this  per- 
sonal relationship  with  their  readers ;  some  of  the 
greatest  oi  them  never  attain  it.  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  enjoyed  it  during  their  lives,  and  it 
has  followed  them  with  succeeding  generations 
of  readers  as  their  memories  recede  into  the  past. 

That  Stockton  will  always  be  recognized  as 
representing  the  best  type  of  the  American  hu- 
morist, is  beyond  question.  He  possessed  to  an 
eminent  degree  that  talent  for  refined  grotesquerie 
in  character  and  incident  that  may  be  defined  as 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  American  hu- 
mor. Also,  he  was  able  to  give  it  utterance  in 
that  matter-of-fact  tone  and  with  that  unsmiling 
expression  that  marks  American  humor  in  its  best 
estate.  Stockton  is  never  by  any  means  coarse, 
never  plays  the  bufifoon.  His  fun  bubbles  spon- 
taneously— and  the  current  is  always  limpid 
and  clear.  The  literary  quality  of  his  work 
is  another  distinguishing  trait,  and  it  is  just 
that  quality  which  will  help  his  books  to  live.  As 
a  rule,  the  mere  humorist  is  of  all  fiction  writers 
the  one  soonest  forgotten ;  public  taste  changes, 
dififerent  ideas  are  developed,  and  unless  his  work 
has  something  about  it  that  finds  a  continuing 
echo  in  the  public  thought  decade  after  decade,  he 
soon  passes  into  oblivion. 

Shakespeare's  dictum,  to  the  effect  that  "the 
hand  of  little  employment  hath  the  daintier 
sense,"  is  never  truer  than  in  the  case  of  the  im- 
aginative writer.  Stockton  was  an  indefatigable 
worker  all  through  his  prime,  and  his  work  suf- 
fers to  some  extent  from  its  superabundance.  He 
was  for  years  a  hard-working  journalist  before 
he  became  a  successful  story  writer,  contributed 
to  the  Southern  Literary  Magazine,  wrote  fairy 
tales  for  the  Riverside  Magazine,  and  later  be- 
came an  editor  on  the  Hearth  and  Home  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  then  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
Scribner's,  relinquishing  this  to  become  assistant 
editor  of  St.  Nicholas.  In  1879,  "Rudder  Grange" 
made  a  reputation  for  him,  which  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  all  his  short  stories  in  book  form. 
But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and 


which  Avill  live  the  longest  is  "The  Lady  or  the 
Tiger,"  published  in  1884.  It  was  the  publication 
of  that  story  and  the  discussion  which  it  provoked 
that  established  Stockton  firmly  in  public  appre- 
ciation. It  is  not  given  to  many  writers  to  be  ac- 
tively remembered  by  more  than  one  book,  and 
if,  in  the  course  of  time,  his  other  books  begin  to 
fade  from  view,  it  will  be  "The  Lady  or  the 
Tiger"  which  will  keep  his  memory  green.  A 
story  of  that  sort  is  an  inspiration  ;  it  never  comes 
in  response  to  striving,  no  matter  how  earnestly 
sought. 

Stockton's  last  work,  "Kate  Bonnet,"  published 
not  many  months  ago,  has  met  with  a  hearty 
welcome  from  readers  and  reviewers. 

This  gifted  author  leaves  behind  him  a  memory 
which  any  writer  may  well  envy — -to  his  honor 
and  glory  be  it  spoken,  he- never  wrote  a  line  of 
which  he  need  be  ashamed.  He  has  beguiled 
weary  men  and  women  to  laughter  and;  so  doing, 
has  helped  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  humanity. 
Life  is  sweeter  because  of  his  books,  and  he  has 
passed  into  a  brighter  world,  leaving  a  fragrant 
m.emory  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  his  fellow 
men.  Helen  Williams. 


'Qma^5i&e  IRotes. 

®UR  readers  have  already  heard — with 
mingled  feelings — of  the  passing  of  our 
ancient  timepiece.  Yes,  the  dear  old  clock 
that  has  served  us  so  faithfully  all  these  years,  is 
passing  away,  enfeebled  by  age,  and  worn  out  by 
a  long  life  of  untiring  labor  and  undeviating  fidel- 
ity to  duty.  And  what  a  long  life ! — for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  has  its  pendulum  swung  dutifully 
to  and  fro,  and  its  silvery  chimes  announced  the 
hour,  striving  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  how 
fleeting  are  the  joys  of  earth,  and  continually  re- 
minding them  that  time  is  hastening  on  to  Eter- 
nity. 

The  last  forty  years  of  its  life  have  been  spent 
v/ithin  the  peaceful  walls  of  Loretto,  Niagara 
Falls,  and  here  it  has  stood  on  the  staircase,  a 
cause  of  alternate  joy  and  displeasure  to  the  stu- 
dents, never  hastening  the  golden  moments  for 
those  young  people  who  found  the  study  hour 
surprisingly  long,  never  slackening  its  speed  for 
those  same  refractory  mortals,  who  bewailed  the 
swift  flight  of  time,  which  called  them  from  the 
delights  of  recreation  to  the  uncongenial  atmos- 
phere of  the  study  hall.  Oh,  yes,  it  has  had  a 
great   deal   to   do   with   those   promising   young 
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maidens ;  from  early  dawn  to  close  of  day,  this 
long-suffering  survcillantc  came  continually  into 
contact  with  them,  most  frequently  looking  sadly 
down  upon  some  youthful  culprit,  repentantly  (  ?) 
kneeling  in  reflection  on  her  misdemeanors. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  days  of  its  youth  when 
its  home  was  not  within  the  precincts  of  a  cloister, 
in  this  hardy  northern  clime,  but  in  beautiful, 
sunny  France — "the  chosen  home  of  chivalry  and 
garden  of  romance" — and  where,  instead  of  call- 
ing holy  Religious  to  prayer,  and  wilful  young 
ladies  to  study,  it  daily  witnessed  scenes  of  gaiety 
and  revelry  in  the  luxurious  chateau  of  a  French 
Senator.  Oh,  were  it  only  endowed  with  the 
power  of  speech,  with  what  delightful  reminis- 
cences it' might  charm  the  ears  of  its  listeners! 
But  since,  alas !  our  diminutive,  and  most  con- 
venient friends,  the  fairies,  do  not  flourish  in  this 
.unpoetic  age,  such  pleasure  cannot  be  anticipated. 
Kind  we  are  obliged  to  exercise  the  fertility  of  our 
^imagination,  and  picture  the  spacious  and  bril- 
|Jiantly-lighted  salon,  the  fair  forms  that  passed 
)efore  our  friend,  to  dream  their  bright  dreams 
indisturbed  save  for  that  sympathetic  ticking, 
md  hear  in  fancy  the  sweet  strains  of  music  and 
rippling  laughter  that  floated  through  the  halls. 

Did   our  timepiece   foresee,   in   those  pleasant 

lays,  when  the  hours  flew  on  the  gossamer  wings 

)f  excitement,  that  it  would  end  its  days  in  a  con- 

/^ent,  tyrannized  over  by  unruly  girls  ?    I  am  sure 

Isuch    an    idea    never    crossed    its    well-regulated 

Irnind.     Nevertheless,  this  was  what  Fate  destined 

for  this  haughty  young  member  of  the  noblesse, 

that  was  forced,  like  a  heroine  in  some  thrilling 

lt:ale,  to  leave  the  world  and  enter  a  convent  in  the 

ffar-distant  and  almost  unheard-of  land  of  Can- 

ida.    We  can  imagine  the  rebellious  feelings,  the 

[[refusal  to  go,  when  the  crushing  intelligence  was 

lade  known.     How  this  injured  one  must  have 

Struck  with  much  unnecessary  vehemence,  in  loud 

remonstrance,  at  being  roughly  and  carelessly  put 

fon  board  an  ocean  steamer ! — the  loud  ticking  at 

the  Abbey,  its  first  resting-place,  was  attributed  to 

state  of  nervous  agitation,  bewilderment  and 

lomesickness. 

Adversity  must  have  had  its  chastening  effect, 
for  a  new  summons  to  go  on  another  journey, 
Iwas  received  with  calm  resignation.     An  inmate 
|of  this  Loretto  for  many  years,  with  commend- 
'able  energy,  it  has  devoted  itself  to  rousing  sleepy 
individuals  from  their  dreams,  and  calling  light- 
hearted  maidens  to  prayer,  study  and  recreation. 
Nobly  has  the  work  been  accomplished.   Esteemed 


by  its  gentle  mistresses  and  even  by  its  turbulent 
young  friends,  this  relic  of  antiquity  has  won  the 
admiration  of  persons  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  of  all  ranks  and  stations,  even  royalty  con- 
descended to  be  interested  in  it.  and  it  was  >a. 
proud  moment  for  the  aged  exile  when  the  fuiure 
King  of  England,  with  his  splendid  retinue,  while 
visiting  the  convent,  lent  a  gracious  ear  to  its  in- 
teresting history,  and  favored  it  with  a  royal 
scrutiny. 

How  many  glad  young  hearts,  on  the  joyful 
day  of  Graduation,  have  bade  adieu  to  their  dear 
old  friend,  before  leaving  the  scene  of  their 
youthful  labors  to  go  forth  into  the  world!  Suc- 
ceeding generations  shall  do  so  no  more,  for  the 
cheery  voice  is  failing  and  the  once  strong  hands 
tremble  as  they  feebly  pass  over  the  worn  face. 
Farewell !  kindly  monitor,  like  thee,  one  by  one, 
we.  too,  shall  silently  pass  from  the  scene  of  this 
world. 


No  doubt,  many  experience  the  sweet  absorp- 
tion and  rapt,  unalloyed  pleasure  that  the  amus- 
ing and  instructive  companion  and  true  and 
valued  friend  of  man — a  good  book — always 
brings ;  and,  in  consequence,  are  stigmatized 
"Bookworms"  by  some  whose  minds  are  of  a 
lower  order,  and  of  a  less  intellectual  trend,  who 
are  not  "impassioned  for  its  beauty  and  salt  of 
truth.  '  But  instead  of  resenting,  we  should  re- 
joice in  this  title,  and  silence  those  satirical  non- 
bookworms  by  two  effective  arguments.  First, 
by  reminding  them  that  we  are  all,  without  ex- 
ception, in  a  certain  sense,  worms  of  the  earth — 
an  indisputable  and  humbling  fact  that  is  often 
lost  sight  of — but  that  the  word  "book"  distinctly 
separates  us  from  the  generality  and  establishes 
our  superiority;  and  secondly,  by  asking  them  if 
they  ever  came  across  the  maxim,  "A  man  is 
known  by  his  friends,"  which  is  equally  applicable 
to  schoolgirls — pardon  this  serious  blunder,  I 
should  say  "Maidens  standing  with  reluctant 
feet,"  etc. — and  since  we  count  books  among  our 
most  intimate  friends,  and  try  to  profit  by  the 
wealth  of  good  that  is  in  them,  are  we  not  entitled 
to  universal  respect  ? 

The  bookworm's  life,  like  the  gypsy's,  is  a  joy- 
ous one :  she  has  not  the  least  regard  for  environ- 
ment or  circumstances  when  the  spell  of  that 
gaily-bound  and  gilt-edged  object,  seemingly  so 
inanimate  and  useless — but  what  real  and  beauti- 
ful life  is  compressed  within  its  pages — is  on  her. 
If  of  chairs  there  is  a  dearth,  she  thankfullv  ob- 
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serves  that  the  floor  furnishes  means  for  a  re- 
cumbent posture,  and  its  hard,  poHshed  sur- 
face is  as  hixurious  to  her  as  the  downiest 
couch.  In  happy  obhvion  of  the  boister- 
ous occupants  of  the  room,  whose  voices, 
raised  in  cheerful  noise,  are  but  as  faint,  far-away 
murmurs  in  her  ears,  she  roams  in  other  and 
happier  chmes,  meeting  beauty  in  every  form, 
witnessing  with  bated  breath  exciting  scenes  of 
daring  and  danger,  applauding  heroism,  and  al- 
ternately rejoicing  with  and  weeping  in  sympathy 
for  the  hero  or  heroine  whose  fortune  she  is  fol- 
lowing. Of  course,  these  varying  emotions  are 
depicted  on  her  face,  which  causes  no  slight 
amusement  among  the  revelling  non-bookworms, 
and  the  rapt  bookworm  is  recalled  from  her  de- 
lightful experiences  of  foreign  life  to  the  dull  and 
dreary  room  from  which  she  started,  by  the  tan- 
talizing and  quite  unnecessary  questions,  "What's 
the  joke?"  or  "Did  they  make  her  cry?"  Then 
the  eager  devourer  becomes  conscious  that  she  is 
looking  ridiculous,  and  that  her  position  is  not 
one  of  studied  grace,  neither  is  it  one  of  comfort, 
and,  bewildered  and  angry,  she  casts  a  scathing 
look  upon  her  interrogator,  and  again  is  trans- 
ported from  the  dismal  present. 

The  bookworm  is  never  a  prey  to  ennui,  for 
when  all  else  becomes  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable, 
lo !  peace  is  restored  to  her  as  she  caressingly 
turns  the  leaves  of  the  volume,  on  whose  white 
surface  thoughts  of  exquisite  beauty  are  traced, 
and  through  whose  calm  influence  she  views, the 
world  with  different  eyes  and  sees  beauty  and 
truth  outside  of  the  treasured  book,  from  which, 
through  her  generosity,  she  has  got  the  right 
good. 

There  are  different  species  of  this  interesting 
worm,  and,  being  a  student  of  nature,  I  take 
pleasure  in  analyzing  the  workings  of  certain  of 
these  species,  closely  observing  them  and  taking 
note  of  the  food  of  their  preference,  a  very  light 
and  dainty  essence,  to  which  we  are  all  rather 
partial,  and  which  is  called  "Romance."  It  is 
curious  to  watch  their  movements,  when  they 
come  upon  a  book  whose  title  and  cover  seem  to 
savor  strongly  of  their  much-loved  and  eagerly- 
sought-after  food.  They  cautiously  approach  it 
on  the  scent,  wriggle  carefully  into  the  leaves 
taking  a  little  taste  of  the  contents,  but  now,  sup- 
posing their  palate  is  not  gratified,  supposing  the 
contents  are  rather,  heavy  with  a  sprinkling  of 
scenery,  description,  and  sauce  of  moral  reflec- 
tion, oh,  speedily  they  squirm  out,  disappointed 


and  with  appetite  unsatisfied,  leaving  the  indiges- 
tible food  to  other  worms  less  delicately  consti- 
tuted. 

Now,  I  will  refrain,  considerately,  from  look- 
ing at  my  friends  as  they  read  the  above,  lest  the 
soft  damask  tint  which  conscious  guilt  always 
brings  to  the  fair  maiden's  cheek,  should  reveal 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  those  inferior 
bookworms  in  our  learned  Circle. 


The  day  we  went  a-Maying!  Oh,  beautiful 
day ! — one  of  the  brightest  pictures  in  the  gallery 
of  Memory,  breathing  in  every  detail  innocent 
school-day  joys ;  a  picture  to  which  our  eyes  will 
often  turn  with  restful  pleasure,  whenj  having 
bade  farewell  forever  to  those  pure  and  limitless 
delights  we  find  ourselves  in  the  thick  of  the  tur- 
moil of  hard,  practical  every-day  life,  that  for- 
bidding sphere  into  which  such  sweet  and  care- 
less pursuits  as  bounding  gaily  over  sun-kissed 
meadows,  culling  the  fragrant  May-blossoms 
wherewith  to  deck  Our  Lady's  shrine,  never  en- 
ter with  their  gladdening  and  vivifying  influence. 
Ah !  merry,  indeed,  goes  the  time  when  the  heart 
is  young ;  it  flies  on  gossamer  wings,  marking  its 
flight  with  the  golden  track  of  childhood's  bright 
recollections.  • 

The  day  we  went  a-Maying  was  one  of  May's 
fairest — a  day  radiant  with  sky  of  cloudless  blue, 
and  the  smile  of  the  sun  on  the  newly-donned 
drapery  of  tree  and  hedge,  warming  it  into  still 
more  glowing  tints  of  darkest  to  palest  green,  was 
reflected  in  the  faces  of  the  happy,  laughing  band 
that  broke  loose  so  gladly  from  study's  sway, 
from  the  contemplation  of  such  dry  and  barren 
objects  as  treatises  on  geometry,  algebra,  and  the 
like,  to  indulge  in  the  sweeter  study  of  nature,  to 
gaze  on  hedges  of  shimmering  white  May-blos- 
som, and  to  spy  with  cries  of  delighted  discovery 
the  little  purple  gems,  heralds  of  spring,  stud- 
ding the  grass,  or  peeping  forth  shyly  from  shady 
beds  at  the  feet  of  their  friends,  the  tall  elms. 

How  joyously  we  tripped  along  with  our  fra- 
grant burden,  inhaling  the  perfume-laden  air, 
while  the  balmy  breeze  gently  lifted  our  tresses, 
and  wafted  our  light  laughter  and  ringing  voices 
over  the  meadows,  whispering  its  secret  into  the 
ears  of  pedestrians.  We  sang  in  chorus  with  the 
sweet  trilling  of  the  birds,  and  sported  with  the 
rainbow-tinted  butterflies  that  flitted  constantly 
before  us,  nay,  some  of  us,  forgetting  the  dignity 
of  our  sixteen  and  seventeen  respective  summers, 
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actually  chased  the  little  winged  idlers,  making 
life  soberer  for  them  and  less  of  a  dream.  How 
we  longed  to  add  to  our  plunder  of  hedge  and 
lane,  by  despoiling  the  glowing  orchards  of  some 
of  the  milk-white  and  carmine-tinted  blossoms, 
which,  in  rich  profusion,  covered  the  trees  and 
dazzled  our  eyes  at  the  foot  of  a  gentle  slope,  but. 
somewhere  behind  the  orchard,  a  little  cottage, 
like  a  guard,  keeping  watch,  revealed  itself,  and 
we,  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  worthy  inmates, 
wisely  refrained  from  pillage,  and  instead  occu- 
pied ourselves  guilelessly  in  admiring. 

But  what  beauty  of  verdant  meadows,  gemmed 
with  glistening  dew-drops,  bordered  by  flowering 
hedges  and  brooks,  whose  rippling  laughter — the 
music  of  nature  accompanying  the  songs  of  the 
spring  warblers — saucily  challenges  the  passer-by 
to  show,  if  he  can,  a  lighter  heart,  can  compare 
with  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  islands  on  the 
American  side !  While  the  eye  rests  with  a  pleas- 
ure that  becomes  enchantment  on  the  rushing 
blue  water,  curling  and  wreathing,  crested  with 
white  foam,  here  gently  lapping,  there  breaking 
with  rude  force  over  the  myriad  crags,  knolls, 
and  mounds  that,  like  Katrine's  fair  debris,  seem 
to  have  been  confusedly  hurled  from  some  tall 
Benvenue,  the  ear  is  charmed  by  the  powerful 
and  majestic  cadence  that  swells  from  the  hurry- 
ing rapids,  whirling  and  dashing  along  in  their 
eager,  downward  course.  The  beautiful  green 
masses  of  blending-hued  foliage  that  impede  the 
impetuous  flow  of  the  torrent,  are  dotted  in  care- 
less confusion,  and  pretty  rustic  bridges  span  the 
distance  between  them,  which  add  not  a  little  to 
the  wild  charms  of  nature  in  this  picturesque  spot. 


We  hear  of  many  strange  and  improbable 
things  now^-a-days,  in  this  age  pregnant  with 
wonderful  events,  and  have  grown  to  expect  the 
unexpected,  but  what  most  of  all  calls  forth  our 
astonishment,  and,  indeed,  that  of  the  world  at 
large,  is  the  gradual  transformation  of  that  most 
essential  factor  in  the  diffusion  of  happiness 
through  this  earth-woman — into  a  being  of  an 
entirely  different  stamp  to  that  which  in  our 
childhood  days  we  were  familiar  with.  We  hear 
almost  every  day  of  the  brilliant  achievements 
and  steady  advancement  of  this  phenomenon 
known  as  the  "New  Woman,"  who  would  fain 
make  us  all  feel  like  drones ! 

I,  for  one,  am  not  favorably  inclined  to  her 
proceedings,  nor  I  am  sure,  are  you,  dear  friends ; 


if  I  mistake  not,  you  are  all  as  staunch  admirers 
of  the  old-fashioned  woman  as  I  am. 

We  have  not  yet  had  the  overwhelming  pleas- 
ure of  an  introduction  to  this  revised  and  im- 
proved— I  beg  her  pardon — in  short — this  "New 
Woman ;"  but  do  not  despond,  girls,  when  we 
leave  our  peaceful  seclusion  and  venture  forth  to 
play  our  respective  parts  in  the  drama  of  life,  we 
shall  certainly  meet  her  in  her  various  roles. 
Perhaps  we  shall  brush  up  against  her  in  the 
street,  in  the  masculine  garb  of  "Fellow  of  the 
University,"  the  lean,  emaciated  visage  telling  its 
own  eloquent  tale  of  furious  wrestling  with  all 
the  "Ologies."  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  shall 
be  exhibiting  our  tongues  to  the  learned  Physi- 
cian and  accepting  sundry  bottles,  whose  con- 
tents cause  contortions  of  the  facial  muscles.  But 
the  climax  is  reached,  methinks,  when  woman  is 
to  be  found  in  no  less  a  place  than  the  Law 
Courts,  in  close  proximity  to  the  wigs  of  judge 
and  jury,  exercising  the  oral  powers  with  which, 
fortunately  in  this  case,  nature  has  so  generously 
endowed  her! — she  certainly  cannot  be  accused 
of  putting  to  a  base  use  that  member  of  her  or- 
ganization which,  alas,  is  famed  for  its  mis- 
chievous tendencies — while  some  poor  criminal 
hangs  on  her  every  word,  and  devours  her  with 
eager  eyes.  Imagine  our  beloved  silver-haired 
grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers  in  such  a 
position,  standing  before  a  crowded  court,  com- 
manding the  attention  of  thousands,  and  giving 
forth  oracle  after  oracle !  The  very  supposition 
seems  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  when  we  consider 
what  they  were — gentle,  retiring,  yet  of  gracious 
and  dignified  presence,  possessing  in  abundance 
that  precious  virtue  or  quality — on  which  is  set 
such  little  value  at  the  present  day — domesticity. 
Their  hearts  were  centred  in  their  homes,  and 
they  deemed  the  welfare  of  their  loved  ones  para- 
mount to  every  other  consideration.  They  were 
as  truly  zvomcn  as  the  so-called  women  of  to-day 
are  the  reverse. 

It  is  well  for  us  that  our  great  Shakespeare 
lived  and  flourished  in  the  age  when  old-fash- 
ioned women  predominated,  or,  I  doubt  if  we 
could  ever  have  boasted  of  the  glorious  tribute  to 
our  sex,  so  obvious  in  his  plays.  Ah !  girls,  no 
longer  does  the  stately  and  beautiful  chatelaine, 
the  theme  of  poets,  and  the  heroine  of  many  a 
story  which  delighted  us  in  our  childhood,  preside 
with  sweet  and  gracious  dignity  over  her  hos- 
pitable mansion,  which  sheltered  many  a  weary 
traveller,  and  who,  though  so  great  a  lady,  will- 
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ingly  mingled  in  the  domestic  drudgery,  "with 
household  motions  light  and  free." 

Such  were  the  women  of  old — "Perfect  women, 
nobly  planned" — earth's  noblest  blessings  indeed, 
belonging  to  the  world  by  right  of  the  natural  no- 
bility of  their  womanhood,  their  natural  virtues 
re-in forced  by  their  religious  faith  and  the  prac- 
tice of  its  sublime  precepts.  To  them  we  owe  an 
enduring  expression  of  our  admiration. 

In  the  old  saying,  "Knowledge  is  power,"  there 
is  much  significance,  and  certainly  an  insatiable 
desire  for  knowledge  seems  to  be  the  alluring 
beacon  of  the  women  of  to-day ;  yet,  let  not  these 
walking  encyclopaedias  sun  themselves  with  too 
great  complacency  in  the  atmosphere  of  general 
applause  and  admiration,  reflecting,  no  doubt, 
that  "their  like  has  ne'er  been  looked  upon,"  for 
their  gentle  predecessors,  though  they  did  not 
blazon  their  attainments  to  an  astonished  world 
by  extraordinary  exhibitions  of  learning,  were 
quite  as  proficient  in  the  arts  and  sciences  as  our 
modern  wonders  (  ?). 

I  dare  say  the  "New  Woman,"  from  her  su- 
perior altitude,  will  regard  us,  unsophisticated 
maidens,  with  little  in  our  modest  demeanor  sa- 
voring of  "Ologies,"  much  as  a  good-natured 
giant  would  regard  a  trembling,  deferential 
pigmy  ;  we  must  be  on  our  mettle,  girls,  and  greet 
this  twentieth-century  dame  with  an  air  of  assur- 
ance, giving  her  to  understand  that  we  are  not  at 
all  overwhelmed  by  her  splendor,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  a  decided  preference  for  very 
old  models — those  of  whom  the  poet  sings — 

"No  clever,  brilliant  thinker  she. 
With  college  record  and  degree; 
She  has  not  known  the  paths  of  fame ; 
The  world  has  never  heard  her  name ; 
She  walks  in  old,  long-trodden  ways, 
The  valleys  of  the  yesterdays. 

Home  is  her  kingdom,  love  her  dower ; 
She  seeks  no  other  wand  of  power 
To  make  home  sweet,  bring  heaven  near. 
To  win  a  smile  and  wipe  a  tear. 
And  do  her  duty  day  by  day 
In  her  own  quiet  place  and  way. 

Around  her  childish  hearts  are  twined 
As  round  some  reverend  saint  enshrined, 
And  following  hers  the  childish  feet 
Are  led  to  ideals  true  and  sweet, 
And  find  all  purity  and  good 
In  her  divinest  motherhood. 


This  sad  old  earth's  a  brighter  place 
All  for  the  sunshine  of  her  face. 
Her  very  smile  a  blessing  throws, 
And  hearts  are  happier  where  she  goes, 
A  gentle,  clear-eyed  messenger — 
To  whisper  love,  thank  God  for  her !" 

Margaret  Fitz-Gerald. 


Ube  Xast  of  tbe  Crow  IfuMans. 

^9^  HE  valuable  and  exceedingly  interesting 
^^  picture  of  the  Crow  Indians  which  adorns 
the  walls  of  our  library,  facing  the  Reser- 
vation of  the  fast  disappearing  tribes  just  across 
that  most  famous  of  all  Indian  rivers — our  own 
Niagara — is  the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hennessey, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  to  whom  we  tender  our  appreciative 
thanks  for  making  us  the  recipients  of  the  third 
of  the  kind  in  existence. 

The  following  description  from  Mr.  Hennes- 
sey's pen  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who 
have  already  seen  the  picture : 

The  Crow  reservation  embraces  all  that  part 
of  Montana  lying  East  and  South  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, extending  East  about  twenty-five  miles  be- 
yond the  Big  Horn.  It  embraces  some  of  the 
finest  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  of  the  State. 

They  are  a  fine  race,  physically  speaking ;  their 
average  height  is  greatly  beyond  that  of  any  of 
the  neighboring  tribes,  and  they  are  models  of 
activity  and  strength ;  they  have  been  character- 
ized as  lawless,  thieving  hordes  of  savages ;  but 
those  best  acquainted  with  their  character  and 
disposition,  speak  of  them  as  honest  and  trust- 
worthy and  excuse  the  depredations  of  which 
they  have  from  time  to  time  been  guilty,  as  hav- 
ing resulted  from  gross  provocation.  From  what- 
ever cause  or  whichever  race  has  been  at  fault, 
it  is  certain  that  from  the  earliest  periods  they 
have  been  the  objects  of  terror  to  trader  and 
trapper. 

One  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  these  In- 
dians is  the  extraordinary  length  of  their  hair, 
which  is  cherished  and  cultivated  as  an  ornament 
until  it  sweeps  the  ground  after  them.  This  pro- 
fusion is  to  be  seen  in  no  tribe  but  the  Crows,  al- 
though some  of  their  neighbors  endeavor  to  imi- 
tate it  by  gluing  an  additional  length  to  their 
natural  hair. 

Of  their  character,  a  very  singular  trait  is  ex- 
hibited in  an  adventure  of  a  noted  trapper,  Mr. 
Robert  Campbell  (Irving's  History).    This  trav- 
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eller  was  upon  one  occasion  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  celebrated  Crow  Chief  Arapooish, 
in  whose  tent  he  had  deposited  a  large  bundle  of 
valuable  furs,  the  greater  part  of  his  stores  was 
buried  in  the  ground  for  safety.  The  old  Chief 
ascertained  during  Campbell's  stay  that  his  guest 
had  made  a  "Cache"  and  that  some  of  his  own 
tribe  had  discovered  and  plundered  it.  The  num- 
ber of  beaver  skins  stolen  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  Arapooish  immediately  assembled  all  the 
men  of  the  village  and  after  making  a  speech  in 
which  he  vehemently  declaimed  against  their  bad 
faith  toward  the  stranger,  vowed  that  he  would 
not  touch  food  or  drink  until  complete  restoration 
should  be  made.  He  then  took  his  seat  with  the 
trapper  in  his  wigwam  and  awaited  the  result, 
desiring  his  companion  to  make  no  remarks  if  the 
skins  were  brought,  but  simply  to  keep  account  of 
them;  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  stolen  ar- 
ticles were  brought  in  before  night;  notwith- 
standing Campbell's  expression  of  satisfaction, 
the  old  Indian  would  neither  eat  nor  drink 
throughout  that  night  and  the  next  day.  The 
skins  slowly  made  their  appearance  one  and  two 
at  a  time  throughout  the  day  until  a  few  were 
wanting  to  make  the  number  complete.  Camp- 
bell was  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  fasting  of 
the  old  Chief  and  declared  that  he  was  satisfied, 
but  the  Chief  would  not  eat  until  all  were  re- 
turned. Campbell  has  ever  since  maintained  that 
the  Crows  were  not  as  black  as  they  have  been 
painted.  "Trust  to  their  honor,"  says  he,  "and 
you  are  safe;  trust  to  their  honesty,  and  they 
will  steal  the  hair  ofif  vour  head." 

W.  H.  H. 
P.  S. — I  have  had  the  photograph  copyrighted. 


Some  things  are  better  forgotten  than  remem- 
bered. The  habit  of  overlooking  family  jars,  of 
failing  to  see  the  disagreeable  look,  and  not  hear- 
ing the  hard  word,  and  setting  aside  forever  the 
disagreement,  is  a  habit  that  makes  for  family 
peace.  It  is  throwing  stones  in  the  path  out  of 
one's  way.  Life  is  short  at  best,  and  we  should 
make  it  a  rule  to  grasp  only  the  days  of  sun- 
shine. Each  one  of  us  has  a  pet  failing.  In 
weariness  and  at  times  when  not  on  guard  out 
comes  the  impatient  reply  or  the  spiteful  word, 
which,  a  moment  after,  we  feel  we  would  give 
anything  in  our  power  to  recall.  Unforeseen  and 
unguarded  impulses  may  be  at  the  root  of  your 
neighbor's  peculiarities.     Be  patient  and  forget. 


■QXaomen  Mbo  bav>e  /IDaDe  Ibistor^. 

•^II^XCEPTIONAL  women  have  been  born  to 
jj^  exceptional  vocations,  and  called  to  ex- 
traordinary missions — to  be  counsellors 
of  sages,  saints,  and  kings — and  a  goodly  array 
in  the  galleries  of  Time  do  those  valiant  women 
whose  lives  have  influenced  the  ages,  form.  The 
halo  of  earthly  fame  encircles  other  faces,  some 
surpassingly  beautiful,  strong  in  expression  of 
lofty  thought,  in  nobility  of  intellect,  others  again, 
instinct  with  human  ambitions,  marked  by  hu- 
man passions,  yet  chastened  by  suffering;  ap- 
pealing with  indescribable  pathos  for  the  sym- 
pathy craved  by  woman's  heart  but  repelled  by 
regal  pride.  One  by  one  these  women  of  history, 
wearing  the  laurels  of  immortality  return  to 
earth  at  the  touch  of  thought. 

"It  was  in  the  joyous  month  of  May,"  writes 
the  historian  of  Berengaria  of  Navarre,  queen  of 
the  kingly  crusader,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  "in 
the  flourishing  and  spacious  isle  of  Cyprus,  cele- 
brated as  the  very  abode  of  the  goddess  of  love, 
did  King  Richard  solemnly  take  to  wife  his  be- 
loved lady,  Berengaria." 

On  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  Richard's  fleet 
was  dispersed  by  a  storm.  The  ship  which  con- 
veyed Berengaria  and  the  Dowager  Queen  of 
Sicily — Richard's  sister — was  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  in  Cyprus,  then  governed  by  Isaac  Com- 
nenus,  who  held  it  out  against  the  Court  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  favor  of  Sultan  Saladin.  Isaac 
received  the  royal  ladies  with  marked  discourtesy, 
for  which  he  had  speedily  to  suffer  a  heavy  pen- 
alty. Richard  landed  his  whole  army  to  chastise 
the  inhospitable  chief.  Isaac  was  quickly  de- 
posed, bound  in  silver  chains,  richly  gilt,  and 
presented  as  a  marriage  gift  to  Queen  Berengaria 
as  her  captive.  Isaac's  beautiful  daughter  came 
and  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  victorious 
Crusader,  "Lord  King,"  she  said,  "have  mercy 
upon  me !"  Then  the  king  courteously  put  forth 
his  hand  to  lift  her  from  the  ground,  after  which 
he  caused  her  to  be  sent  to  his  wife  and  his  sister, 
Joan. 

Richard's  long  stay  in  Sicily  and  Cyprus  was 
very  displeasing  to  the  Christian  chiefs,  who 
were  hard-pressed  in  Palestine  by  the  redoubt- 
able Saladin  and  his  Saracen  followers.  So  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  Cyprus  from  the  Holy 
Land,  urgently  entreating  the  chivalrous  king  to 
hasten  to  the  rescue  of  the  terribly  straitened 
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Christians.  Richard  took  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ence of  these  Christian  ambassadors  to  solemnize 
his  marriage  with  Berengaria,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1 191,  with  all  the  splendor  which  the  occa- 
sion demanded.  Then,  after  he  had  himself  and 
his  wife  crowned  King  and  Queen  of  Cyprus, 
and  subdued  the  whole  island,  he  once  more  set 
sail  for  the  Holy  Land,  where  his  advent  was 
hailed  with  joyous  acclamations  on  the  part  of 
the  Christians — "the  very  earth  sUook  with  the 
footsteps  of  the  Christians,  and  the  sound  of  their 
shouts." 

When  Acre  had  fallen,  Richard  established  his 
wife  and  sister  in  the  city  under  the  care  of  his 
faithful  castellans,  Bertrand  de  Verdun  and 
Stephen  de  Munchenis,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  Syrian  campaign.  To  the  left  of  the  mosque 
at  Acre  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace,  called  to  this 
day  "King  Richard's  Palace,"  which  was,  doubt- 
less, the  abode  of  Berengaria,  whose  tender 
friendship  and  attachment  for  Joanna,  formed 
amidst  the  perils  and  terrors  of  storm  and  siege, 
and  ending  only  with  their  lives,  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  pages  in  history.  How  quaintly, 
yet  expressively,  is  their  gentle  love  for  each 
other  marked  by  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the 
words — 

"They  held  each  other  dear, 
And  lived  as  doves  in  cage !" 

In  the  autumn  of  1192,  a  mysterious  estrange- 
ment took  place  between  Richard  and  Berengaria. 
Though  long  had  been  their  probation  and  many 
the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  their  love,  their  mar- 
ried bliss  was  destined  to  be  of  brief  duration. 
The  Saracen  flag,  waving  defiance  from  the 
towers  and  turrets  of  the  Holy  Land,  caused 
Richard  to  forsake  his  gentle  bride  and  join  the 
soldiers  of  the  Cross.  His  adventurous  spirit, 
revelling  in  the  attractions  of  war,  forgot  the  arts 
of  love ;  and  "the  royal,  eloquent  and  beauteous 
lady  who,  for  his  sake,  had  ventured  through  the 
world,"  was  requited  by  neglect — the  crudest 
afifront  that  could  be  offered  a  woman.  So  true 
a  queen  deserved  a  worthier  consort  than  was 
this  hero  of  romance. 

Berengaria,  accompanied  by  Joanna  and  her 
companions,  set  sail  from  Acre  under  the  care  of 
Stephen  de  Turnham,  and  arrived  in  due  time  at 
Naples,  where  they  landed,  and  whence  they 
journeyed  to  Rome.  After  a  six  months'  resi- 
dence in  the  Eternal  City,  the  Pope,  moved  by 
their  entreaties,   sent  the   royal  ladies,   provided 


with  a  sufficient  escort,  to  Pisa,  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Genoa,  where  they  took  shipping  to 
Marseilles.  Here  Berengaria  was  met  by  her 
friend  and  kinsman,  the  King  of  Aragon,  who 
received  her  with  every  token  of  respect,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  safe  conduct  and  other  means 
of  transit  through  Provence. 

Once  more  in  her  father's  dominions,  Beren- 
garia resided  there  during  the  whole  period  of 
her  husband's  captivity,  which  she  suspected  for 
the  first  time  on  seeing  a  belt  of  jewels  offered 
for  sale  in  Rome,  which  she  knew  had  been  on 
his  person  when  she  parted  from  him.  There, 
too,  she  had  heard  some  vague  reports  of  his 
shipwreck,  and  of  the  enmity  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI. 

Christmas — 1 196— dawned  brightly  for  Ber- 
engaria, in  the  fair  city  of  Poictiers,  the  star  of 
Bethlehem  shed  its  purest  gleams  on  her  soul, 
she  felt  an  assurance  that  her  longing  was  soon 
to  be  satisfied.  The  angelic  paean  of  gladness 
found  a  responsive  chord  in  her  care-burdened 
heart,  benumbed  with  pain,  and  opened  the  flood- 
gates of  joy — for  she  had  suffered  much  and 
long.  Her  truant  lord,  repenting  of  his  neglect  of 
his  virtuous  queen,  returned,  the  royal  pair  be- 
came reconciled,  and  the  blessed  Christmas-tide 
was  celebrated  with  princely  state  and  hospital- 
ity. It  was  a  year  of  great  scarcity  and  famine, 
and  the  beneficent  queen  exerted  her  restored  in- 
fluence over  the  heart  of  the  king,  by  persuading 
him  to  give  all  his  superfluous  money  in  bounti- 
ful alms  to  the  poor,  and,  through  her  goodness, 
many  were  kept  from  perishing.  From  that 
time,  Queen  Berengaria  and  King  Richard  were 
never  parted.  She  accompanied  him  in  all  his 
campaigns  and  to  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of 
Chaluz,  where  he  met  his  death  from  an  arrow 
discharged  from  a  crossbow.  The  same  day,  his 
sister,  Joan,  on  hearing  the  sad  intelligence,  ex- 
pired, entreating  with  her  last  breath  to  be  laid 
near  her  brother,  Richard.  To  Berengaria  the 
request  was  made,  and  the  cold  remains  of  the 
royal  brother  and  sister,  the  dearest  objects  of  the 
sorrowing  queen's  affections,  were  laid  by  her 
pious  care,  side  by  side,  in  the  stately  Abbey  of 
Fontevraud.  The  death  of  Richard  and  Joanna 
was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  Beren- 
garia's  only  sister,  Blanche.  Thus,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  short  weeks,  was  the  Queen  of  England 
bereft  of  all  that  were  dear  to  her.  She  left  the 
world — which  had  become  a  desert  to  her — for  a 
life  of  conventual  seclusion  and  fixed  her  resi- 
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dence  at  Mans,  where  she  founded  the  noble  Ab- 
bey of  L'Espan.  On  this  establishment  she  ex- 
pended all  her  fortune;  and  as  the  infamous 
King  John  of  England,  like  the  treacherous  das- 
tard that  he  was,  neglected  to  pay  the  two  thou- 
sand marks  annually  for  which  she  had  com- 
pounded with  him  for  her  English  dower,  she 
was  reduced  to  severe  straits  for  the  means  of 
subsistence. 

In  the  records  of  the  year  1209,  there  is  a -let- 
ter from  Pope  Innocent,  in  which  the  wrongs  and 
sufferings  of  his  dear  daughter  in  Christ.  Beren- 
garia,  are  set  forth  in  language  the  most  touch- 
ing and  pathetic.  The  Pontiff  writes  of  her  as 
having  appealed  to  him  "with  floods  of  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks,  and  with  audible 
cries." 

The  Pope's  sentence  of  excommunication,  and 
his  unpopularity  with  his  subjects,  brought  John 
to  some  sense  of  decency  in  this  matter ;  for,  five 
years  afterwards,  we  find  him  asking  the  Holy 
Father's  nuncio  to  arbitrate  what  was  due  to  his 
dear  sister,  Berengaria,  and  promising  to  pay  the 
same.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  recreant 
monarch  wrote  a  piteous  letter  to  Berengaria, 
praying  her  to  excuse  his  delay  in  paying  her,  on 
the  ground  of  his  poverty,  "by  reason  of  the 
wickedness  of  his  magnates  and  barons." 

In  the  reign  of  John's  son  and  successor, 
Henry  III.,  Berengaria  was  once  more  compelled 
to  appeal  to  the  Pope  for  his  assistance,  in  order 
to  procure  the  payment  of  the.  arrears  of  her  an- 
nuity, which  amounted  to  an  enormous  sum.  On 
this  occasion,  the  Knights  Templars  guaranteed 
future  payment ;  and,  from  that  time,  the  pe- 
cuniary troubles  of  Berengaria  are  not  recorded. 

Berengaria  died  at  an  advanced  age  and  was 
interred  within  the  walls  of  her  own  stately  ab- 
bey. In  her  effigy  her  hair  is  parted  on  the  brow ; 
a  transparent  veil,  open  on  each  side,  like  the 
Spanish  mantilla,  hangs  behind,  and  covers  the 
rich  tresses  at  their  length.  The  veil  is  confined 
by  a  regal  diadem  of  peculiar  splendor,  studded 
with  several  bands  of  gems,  and  surmounted  by 
fleurs-de-lis;  to  which  so  much  foliage  is  added, 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  double  crown — ' 
perhaps,  because  she  was  crowned  "Queen  of 
Cyprus  as  well  as  of  England." 

Note  the  summing  up  of  the  history  of  this  fair 
flower  of  Navarre:  "From  her  early  youth  to 
her  grave  Berengaria  manifested  devoted  love  to 
Richard ;    uncomplaining  when  deserted  by  him. 


forgiving  when  he  returned,  and  faithful  to  his 
memory  until  death.''  What  a  commentary  on 
woman's  devotion ! 

Catherine  Hughes. 


Morianuir   pro    rege    nostro,    Maria    Theresa, 
shouted  the  noble  Hungarians,  as  with  a  unanim- 
ous burst  of  chivalrous  loyalty,  they  drew  their 
sabres    in    defence   of   that    Queen    of    Austrian 
hearts,  holding  aloft  her  infant  son  in  pathetic 
appeal   to   them.      "Abandoned   by   my    friends, 
persecuted  by  my  enemies,  attacked  by  my  nearest 
relations,  I  have  no  other  resource  than  in  your 
fidelity,  in  your  courage  and  constancy.     I  com- 
mit to  your  hands  the  child  of  your  king !"    Spir- 
ited words,  which  made  every  man  around  her  a 
hero !     Scene  reminiscent  of  the  glory  and  the 
freshness    of    old    romance !      Poetr}-    never    in- 
vented anything  half  so  striking,  or  that  so  com- 
pletely fills  the  imagination.     With  peculiar  na- 
tional ceremonies,   the   crown  of   Hungary — the 
iron  crown  of  St.  Stephen — was  placed  upon  her 
brow,  the  tattered  but  sacred  robe  thrown  over 
her  own  rich  habit,   which  was  encrusted  with 
gems,  his  scimiter  girded  to  her  side.     Thus  at- 
tired and  mounted  upon  a  superb  charger,  she 
rode  up  the  Royal  Mount,  and,  according  to  the 
antique  custom,  drew  her  sabre,  and  defied  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,   "in  a  manner  that 
showed  she  had  no  occasion  for  that  weapon  to 
conquer  all  who  saw  her."     The  crown  of  St. 
Stephen,  which  had  never  before  been  placed  on 
so  small  or  so  lovely  a  head,  had  been  lined  with 
cushions  to  make  it  fit.     It  was  also  very  heavy, 
and  its  weight,  added  to  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
incommoded  her ;    when  she  sat  down  to  dinnei 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  she  expressed  a 
wish  to  lay  it  aside.     On  lifting  the  diadem  from 
her  brow,  her  hair,  loosened  from  confinement, 
fell  in  luxuriant  ringlets  over  her  neck  and  shoul- 
ders;  the  glow  which  the  heat  and  emotion  had 
diffused  over  her  complexion  added  to  her  na- 
tural beauty,  and  the  assembled  nobles,   struck 
with    admiration,     could     scarce     forbear     from 
shouting  their  applause.     The  eft'ect  which  her 
youthful  grace  and  loveliness  produced  had  not 
yet  subsided  when  she  called  together  the  Diet  of 
Hungary,  to  lay  before  them  the  situation  of  her 
affairs.     Habited  in  the  Hungarian  costume,  but 
still  in   deep  mourning  for  her   father,   she  en- 
tered the  hall  of  the  castle,  traversed  the  apart- 
ment with  a  slow  and  majestic  step,  and  ascended 
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the  throne,  upon  which  she  stood  for  a  few  min- 
utes silent,  then  coming  forward,  addressed  the 
assembly  in  Latin,  the  official  language  of  the 
country. 

She  spoke  in  a  firm,  but  melancholy  tone.  Her 
beauty,  her  magnanimity,  her  distress,  roused  the 
Hungarian  chiefs  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  they 
drew  their  sabres  half  out  of  the  scabbards,  then 
flung  them  back  to  the  hilt  with  a  martial  sound, 
which  re-echoed  through  the  lofty  hall,  and  ex- 
claimed with  one  accord,  ''Our  swords  and  our 
blood  for  Your  Majesty !" 

What  more  touching  spectacle  than  this  noble 
woman,  who  challenged  the  admiration  of  Eu- 
rope and  wrested  from  her  foe  acknowledgment 
of  her  worth — "an  honor  to  her  sex  and  the  glory 
of  her  throne" — contending  for  her  sovereign 
rights  with  the  greatest  warrior  and  most  un- 
scrupulous politician  of  her  time.  "Like  the  hind 
of  the  forest  when  the  hunters  are  abroad,  that 
hears  on  every  side  the  fierce  baying  of  the 
hounds,  and  stands  and  gazes  round  with  dilated 
eye  and  head  erect,  not  knowing  on  which  side 
the  fury  of  the  chase  is  to  burst  upon  her — so 
stood  the  lovely  majesty  of  Austria,  defenceless 
and  trembling  for  her  very  existence,  but  not 
weak,  nor  irresolute,  nor  despairing,  for  her 
magnanimous  spirit  and  unbending  fortitude 
stood  her  in  good  need." 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  closed 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  the  mar- 
tial queen  was  finally  confirmed  in  the  possession 
of  all  her  dominions,  with  the  exception  of  Si- 
lesia, which  the  King  of  Prussia  retained,  and  of 
which  she  might  have  said  as  Mary  of  England 
did  of  Calais,  that  it  would  be  found  engraven  on 
her  heart,  for  although  in  another  war  she  re- 
covered this  fair  domain,  it  was  again  lost  to  her. 

To  reward  Marshal  Daun  for  his  victory  of 
Kolin,  the  Empress-Queen  instituted  the  Order 
of  Maria  Theresa,  with  which  she  decorated  her 
victorious  general  and  his  principal  officers. 
Medals  were  struck,  Tc  Deuins  were  sung;  in 
short,  she  triumphed  gratefully  and  gloriously. 
And  when,  a  few  years  afterward,  the  same  Mar- 
shal Daun  lost  the  decisive  battle  of  Torgau, 
after  having  bravely  contested  it,  Maria  Theresa 
received  him  with  greater  honors  than  after  his 
former  success ;  she  even  went  out  from  her  cap- 
ital to  meet  him  on  his  return,  an  honor  never  be- 
fore conferred  on  any  subject,  and  by  the  most 
flattering  expressions  of  kindness  and  confidence, 
raised  his  spirits  and  reconciled  him  with  himself 


— a  more  glorious  triuriiph  in  reality.  The 
Roman  senators,  when  they  voted  thanks  to  Fa- 
bius  after  his  defeat,  "because  he  had  not  de- 
spaired of  the  fate  of  Rome,"  displayed  not  more 
magnanimity  than  did  this  generous  woman,  act- 
ing merely  from  the  impulse  of  her  own  feminine 
nature.  Heaven  had  been  so  bountiful  to  her  in 
mind  and  heart,  that  the  possession  of  power 
could  never  corrupt  either;  still  and  ever  she 
was  the  benevolent  and  high-souled  woman  round 
whose  brow  royalty  and  beauty,  mind  and  heart 
answering  the  promptings  of  a  lofty  soul,  and  a 
high  conception  of  her  duty  in  every  phase  of  life 
as  queen,  wife  and  mother,  wove  a  fadeless  gar- 
land. 

And  now  the  last  great  battle  was  to  be  fought. 
She  had  long  prepared  for  it,  and  when  the  mo- 
ment came,  her  resignation,  fortitude,  and  hum- 
ble trust  in  heaven  did  not  forsake  her.  Self- 
possessed  to  the  last,  she  assembled  her  family 
around  her  bedside,  and  addressing  the  Emperor, 
she  said,  "My  son,  all  my  possessions,  after  my 
death,  revert  to  you.  To  your  care  I  commend 
my  children.  Be  to  them  a  father.  I  shall  die 
contented  if  you  give  me  this  promise."  Shortly 
before  she  expired,  this  "mother  of  her  people" 
remarked,  "I  could  wish  for  immortality  on  earth, 
for  no  other  reason  than  for  the  power  of  reliev- 
ing the  distressed." 

Josephine  Foster. 


From  Cyprus  to  sunny  Florence  is  but  a  span 
in  thought,  and  there  "Beatrice  again  at  Dante's 
side,  no  more  rebukes,  but  smiles  her  words  of 
praise."  To  her  is  applicable  the  epitaph  which 
the  chivalrous  Francis  I.  wrote  for  Petrarch's 
Laura — 

O  gentil  Ame,  estant  tant  estimee. 
Qui  te  pourra  louer  qu'en  se  taisant  ? 

Dante  promised  in  early  life  that  he  would  say 
things  of  her  that  had  never  been  said  of  woman 
before,  and  he  magnificently  kept  his  word.  His 
devotion  to  her  is  almost  too  ethereal  for  discus- 
sion ;  it  would  need  a  Coventry  Patmore  to  de- 
scribe it.  Certain  it  is  that  we  have  here  the  very 
ideal  of  the  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ag^es — the 
Christian  chivalry  that  makes  each  sex  a  vehicle 
of  the  grace  of  God  to  the  other.  When  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-four,  God  was  pleased  to  take 
Beatrice  to  Himself,  Dante  resolved  to  speak  no 
more  of  his  departed  friend,  until  he  could  say 
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worthily  of  her  what  could  neve*  be  true  of  any 
one  else.  In  the  Fita  Nnova  he  has  given  utter- 
ance to  the  pure  affection  wherewith  she  inspired 
him ;  and  in  this  youthful  production  he  lays  bare 
with  the  utmost  candor,  and  that  gentle  melan- 
choly which  was  habitual  to  him,  his  inmost  feel- 
ings, and  tells  how  his  first  poems  were  inspired. 
That  most  noble  lady,  he  says,  was  so  univer- 
sally beloved,  that  when  she  passed  along  the 
street,  people  congregated  to  watch  her  go  by,,  to 
my  ineffable  delight.  And  when  she  chanced  to 
pause  close  to  any  one,  such  joy  filled  the  heart 
of  that  fortunate  individual,  that  he  scarcely 
dared  to  raise  his  eyes,  or  return  her  greeting. 
She  went  on  her  way  crowned  and  clothed  with 
humility,  never  betraying  the  least  elation  on  ac- 
count of  all  the  homage  paid  her.  Not  un fre- 
quently did  the  bystanders  remark,  after  she  was 
out  of  hearing,  "She  is  not  a  woman,  but  one  of 
the  blessed  angels  from  heaven";  or,  "She  is  a 
wondrous  being  indeed,  praised  be  the  Lord  for 
all  His  marvellous  works !"  I  can  only  say  that 
she  made  herself  so  charming  and  attractive,  that 
all  who  beheld  her  felt  a  pleasure  that  they  were 
at  a  loss  how  to  express ;  nor  could  any  one  look 
upon  her  without  feeling  at  once  drawn  towards 
her.  Of  all  this  and  things  more  wonderful  still, 
she  was  the  innocent  and  unconscious  cause ; 
wherefore  I,  reflecting  upon  it  all,  and  wishing  to 
take  up  again  the  story  of  her  praise,  resolved  to 
do  my  utmost  to  express  in  words  her  transcen- 
dent graces  and  virtues ;  in  order  that  not  those 
only  who  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  her,  but 
others  also  might  know  what  after  all,  no  mere 
words  can  adequately  represent.  With  this  view 
I  wrote  the  following  sonnet : 

My  lady  looks  so  gentle  and  so  pure. 
When  yielding  salutation  by  the  way. 
That  the  tongue  trembles  and  has  naught  to 
say. 

And  the  eyes,  which  fain  would  see,  may  not  en- 
dure, 

And  still  amid  the  praise  she  hears,  secure 
She  walks  with  humbleness  for  her  array  ; 
Seeming  a  creature  sent  from  heaven  to  stay 

On  earth,  and  show  a  miracle  made  sure. 
She  is  so  pleasant  in  the  eyes  of  men 
That  through  the  sight  the  inmost  heart  doth 
gain 

A  sweetness  which  needs  proof  to  know  it  by ; 
And  from  between  her  lips  there  seems  to  move 
A  soothing  essence  that  is  full  of  love, 

Saying  for  ever  to  the  spirit,  "Sigh !" 


Beatrice,  beloved  of  Dante-inspiration  of  *'Di- 
vina  Commedia !"  What  a  claim  to  immortality ! 
and  through  a  love  so  pure  that  its  object  appears 
transfigured  in  the  courts  of  Paradise,  "her  brow 
a  wreath  reflecting  of  eternal  beams."  A  grand 
conception  of  ethereal  woman,  fulfilling  the 
lover's  vow  "to  sing  of  my  Beatrice  what  has 
never  yet  been  said  or  sung  of  any  woman."  A 
lofty  ambition  giving  to  the  world  the  Floren- 
tine's master-poem,  the  flower  of  his  genius. 

"Beatrice  is  gone  up  into  high  Heaven', 
The  Kingdom  where  the  angels  are  at  peace ; 
She  lives  with  them ;   and  to  her  friends  is  dead. 
Not  by  the  frost  of  winter  was  she  driven 
Away,  like  others ;   nor  by  summer  heats ; 
But  through  a  perfect  gentleness,  instead. 
For  from  the  lamp  of  her  meek  lowlihood, 
Such  an  exceeding  glory  went  up  hence, 
That  it  woke  wonder  in  the  Eternal  Sire, 
Until  a  sweet  desire 
Entered  Him  for  that  lovely  excellence, 
So  that  He  bade  her  to  Himself  aspire : 
Counting  this  weary  and  most  evil  place 
Unworthy  of  a  thing  so  full  of  grace." 

Gertrude  Madden. 


The  Spanish  colors,  floating  to  the  breeze  on 
the  shores  of  a  new  world,  proclaim  the  right  of 
Isabella  of  Castile  to  the  laurels  of  renown,  while 
her  feminine  charms,  marvellous  intellect,  and 
rare  virtues  deservedly  enshrine  her  memory  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  she  loved  so  well.  "The 
empire  of  Isabella  was  not  bounded  by  Castile 
and  Leon,  nor  by  her  authority  as  sovereign ;  for 
it  was  true  of  her,  as  of  hardly  any  sovereign  in 
any  age,  that  her  empire  was  in  the  hearts  of  her 
people.  She  had  endeared  herself  to  them  by  her 
womanly  sympathy,  by  the  tears  shed  over  their 
misfortunes ;  but  when  they  saw  her  directing 
the  national  councils,  sharing  fatigues,  dangers; 
and  all  this  with  a  broad,  intellectual  power  of 
comprehension  usually  denied  her  sex,  the  devo- 
tion to  her  was  more  than  loyalty ;  was  mingled 
with  chivalrous  veneratioh  which  woman  alone 
can  inspire ;  and  woman,  too,  in  an  age  and  coun- 
try which  honors  her  who  was  called  'Blessed 
among  women'  as  the  ideal  type  of  all  succeeding 
generations.  Into  the  presence  of  this  woman, 
whose  royal  endowments  of  heart,  of  mind,  and 
of  soul,  had  been  reinforced  by  a  life  of  unselfish- 
ly heroic  actions,  now  advances  one  whose  fame 
is  to  be  henceforth  associated  with  hers  as  the 
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crowning-  glory  of  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile.  He 
bears  with  him  no  trapping  of  knighthood,  and 
yet  he  stands  forth  from  the  background  of  grand 
Christian  knights,  of  valorous  leaders,  and  con- 
querors, as  if  he  alone  could  have  worthily  filled 
a  page  of  Spain's  glorious  history.  He  brings 
with  him  no  credentials  from  other  powers,  al- 
though he  has  visited  other  courts,  has  laid  his 
cause  before  other  princes — his  only  endorsement, 
that  of  a  humble  Franciscan  friar,  guardian  of 
the  convent  of  La  Rabida,  close  to  the  little  sea- 
port town  of  Palos  in  Andalusia.  He  speaks  to 
the  noble  queen  as  he  had  spoken  so  often  to  Fra. 
Perez  under  the  stars  of  La  Rabida,  of  the  abso- 
lute certainty  of  continents  on  the  other  side  of 
this  round  world ;  continents  peopled  by  races  to 
whom  the  true  God  was  not  known,  to  whom  the 
Gospel  of  the  Nazarene  had  not  been  preached ; 
nations  sitting  in  the  shades  of  death.  The  in- 
tellect of  Isabella  instantly  seized  the  geograph- 
ical problem,  and  her  woman's  heart  and  her  lofty 
faith  appropriated  the  future  destiny  of  those 
races  for  time  and  eternity  as  in  her  hand.  Co- 
lumbus, his  genius,  his  exalted  motives,  had  been 
appreciated  by  the  queen  as  they  deserved. 

With  all  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  her 
chivalrous  soul,  she  exclaimed :  T  will  assume 
the  undertaking  for  my  own  crown  of  Castile, 
and  am  ready  to  pawn  my  jewels  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  expedition  if  the  funds  of  the  royal 
treasury  do  not  suffice' !" 

Many  a  time  did  this  brave  woman  animate  the 
faltering  spirit  of  her  husband.  The  moment  she 
appeared  in  his  camp,  the  aspect  of  affairs  be- 
came changed.  The  least  hopeful  among  the 
Spaniards  could  no  longer  shrink  from  the  en- 
durance of  toils  and  hardships  which  their  queen 
had  come  to  share.  The  life  and  soul  of  the  war 
against  the  Moors,  in  which  she  personally  took 
part,  even  wearing  armor,  which  is  still  preserved 
in  Madrid,  she  was  opposed  to  the  cruelty  which 
was  then  the  established  policy  toward  that  peo- 
ple. The  enslaving  of  the  Indians  was  also  re- 
pugnant to  her  gentle,  elevated  nature,  and  when 
a  cargo  of  these  captives  was  sent  by  Columbus 
to  Spain,  she  ordered  them  to  be  transported  back 
to  their  own  country. 

As  the  conquest  of  Granada  was  more  empha- 
tically Isabella's  own  work,  it  was  in  Granada 
that  she  wished  her  bones  to  rest,  and  in  the  great 
cathedral  of  this  ancient  city  her  sepulchre  and 
monument  arc  still  to  be  seen. 


Frank,  conscientious,  liberal,  and  enthusiastic, 
the  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts,  Isabella's 
predominating  idea  and  ruling  principle  was  that, 
if  the  first  duty  of  a  ruler  were  to  watch  over  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdoms  committed  to  his  care, 
the  surest  way  to  promote  that  prosperity  was  to 
foster  piety,  to  propagate  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
to  extirpate  false  religion.  Ferdinand  V. — who, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  cleared  the  soil  of 
Spain  of  the  Mahometans,  was  styled  "the  Catho- 
lic," a  title  which  the  kings  of  Spain  have  con- 
tinued to  assume  ever  since — may  be  considered, 
as  the  restorer  if  not  the  founder,  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  but  Isabella  was  the  inspirer  and  pro- 
moter of  his  most  effective  work,  and  has  attained 
a  higher  glory.  Edythe  Quinn. 


The  lurid  glow  of  the  Revolution  falls  men- 
acingly on  the  beautiful  upturned  face  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  appealing  to  heaven  for  protection 
from  a  people  gorged  with  blood — ah,  bloodiest 
picture  in  the  book  of  time !  An  inoffensive 
woman,  a  comparative  stranger,  the  idol  of  a 
court  she  adorned  by  her  virtues,  her  beauty,  and 
her  talents ;  welcomed  to  France  by  the  loud 
plaudits  of  a  people,  who  hailed  her  coming  as 
the  Aurora  of  a  bright  day,  the  sharer  and  pro- 
moter of  that  anxiety  ever  evinced  by  her  illus- 
trious consort  for  the  reign  of  justice  and  truth 
in  France,  idolized  by  the  crowd  for  that  sim- 
plicity of  manner  and  urbanity  of  disposition,  for 
which  she  was  so  distinguished ;  unsullied  in  her 
morals,  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  society  as  the  worthy 
descendant  of  an  illustrious  house,  and  doubly  sa- 
cred by  the  titles  of  mother  and  unprotected 
woman,  is  cruelly  separated  from  her  two  chil- 
dren and  hurried  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Concier- 
gerie. 

France  !  but  a  few  years  since,  thou  didst  adopt 
Marie  Antoinette  as  thine  own,  calling  her  to  the 
throne  of  St.  Louis !  And  is  this  the  fulfilment 
of  thy  vows — to  make  her  the  target  for  the  cruel 
and  merciless  feeling  of  a  mob's  passion  ?  The 
once  brightest  of  queens,  the  beauty  of  the  palace 
of  Versailles — a  culprit  at  Fouquier-Tinville's 
judgment-bar,  answering  for  her  life?  But  in 
this  her  utter  abandonment,  her  hour  of  extreme 
need,  this  imperial  woman,  the  majesty  of  whose 
royal  mother  speaks  in  her  mien,. is  not  wanting 
to  herself — "I  was  a  queen,  and  you  took  away 
my  crown ;  a  wife,  and  you  killed  my  husband ; 
a  mother,  and  you  deprived  me  of  my  children. 
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My  blood  alone  remains.     Take  it,  but  do  not 
make  me  suffer  long."' 

"Two  Processions,  or  Royal  Progresses,''  says 
Carlyle,  "three-and-twenty  years  apart,  have 
often  struck  us  with  a  strange  feeling  of  contrast. 
The  first  is  of  a  beautiful  Archduchess  and 
Dauphiness,  quitting  her  mother's  city,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  towards  hopes  such  as  no  other  Daugh- 
ter of  Eve  then  had.  'On  the  morrow,'  says  an 
eye-witness,  'the  Dauphiness  left  Vienna.  The 
whole  city  crowded  out ;  at  first  with  a  sorrow 
which  was  silent.  She  appeared ;  you  saw  har 
sunk  back  into  her  carriage,  her  face  bathed  in 
tears,  hiding  her  eyes  now  with  her  handkerchief, 
now  with  her  hands ;  several  times  putting  out 
her  head  to  see  yet  again  this  Palace  of  her  Fath- 
ers, whither  she  was  to  return  no  more.  She  mo- 
tioned her  regret,  her  gratitude,  to  the  good  Na- 
tion which  was  crowding  her  to  bid  her  farewell. 
Then  arose  not  only  tears,  but  piercing  cries,  on 
all  sides.  Men  and  women  alike  abandoned 
themselves  to  such  expression  of  their  sorrow.  It 
was  an  audible  sound  of  wail,  in  the  streets  and 
avenues  of  Vienna.'  " 

The  young  Imperial  Maiden  of  fifteen  has  now 
become  a  worn,  discrowned  widow  of  thirty- 
eight;  grey  before  her  time.  This  is  the  last 
Procession :  "Few  minutes  after  the  trial  ended, 
the  drums  were  beating  to  arms  in  all  sections  ;  at 
sunrise  the  armed  force  was  on  foot,  cannons 
getting  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  bridges, 
in  the  squares,  crossways,  all  along  from  the 
Palais  de  Justice  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution. 
By  ten  o'clock,  numerous  patrols  were  circulating 
in  the  streets;  thirty  thousand  foot  and  horse 
drawn  up  under  arms.  At  eleven,  Marie  An- 
toinette was  brought  out  and  led  to  the  place  of 
execution,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary 
criminal,  bound  on  a  cart,  accompanied  by  a  Con- 
stitutional priest,  escorted  by  numerous  detach- 
ments of  infantry  and  cavalry.  These  and  the 
double  row  of  troops  all  along  her  road,  she  ap- 
peared to  regard  with  indifference.  On  her  coun- 
tenance there  was  visible  neither  abashment  nor 
pride.  To  the  cries  of  Vive  la  Rcpiiblique  and 
Doii'ii  zi'ith  Tyranny,  which  attended  her  all  the 
way,  she  seemed  to  pay  no  heed.  On  reaching 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  her  looks  turned  to- 
wards the  Jardin  National,  whilom  Tuileries  ;  her 
face  at  that  moment  gave  signs  of  lively  emotion. 
She  mounted  the  scaffold  with  undaunted  cour- 
age, at  a  quarter  past  twelve,  her  head  fell ;    the 


executioner  showed  it  to  the  people,  amid  uni- 
versal, long-continued  cries  of  Vii'e  la  Rcpiib- 
lique!" 

Thus  died  this  queen,  writes  Lamartine,  sub- 
lime in  misfortune,  intrepid  on  the  scaffold,  the 
idol  of  a  court  broken  up  by  the  people ;  for  some 
time  the  love,  then  the  covmsellor,  of  royalty ;  and 
finally,  the  personal  enemy  of  the  Revolution. 
The  greatness  of  her  courage  ennobled  her  inno- 
cent beauty. 

She  cannot  be  judged  on  the  scaffold, — or 
rather,  to  pity  her,  is  to  judge  her.  She  is  of  the 
number  of  those  memories  which  disarm  the  po- 
litical severity  of  the  historian,  with  which  one 
equivocates  with  pity,  and  judges — as  women 
should  be  judged — with  tears.  History  of  what- 
ever shade  it  may  be,  will  shed  eternal  tears  on 
the  scaffold.  Alone  against  all.  innocent  by  her 
sex,  sacred  by  her  title  of  mother,  a  hitherto  in- 
offensive woman  is  immolated  in  a  strange  land 
by  a  people  who  can  pardon  nothing  to  youth, 
beauty,  and  to  the  giddiness  of  adoration.  Called 
by  a  people  to  fill  a  throne,  they  do  not  even  be- 
stow upon  her  a  tomb ;  for  we  read  on  the  regis- 
ter burial-place  of  the  Madeleine:  'For  the  cof- 
fin of  Widozv  Capet  7  francs!'" 

Irene  Ducey. 


TLbc  Xan&  of  Song. 

®F  ALL  nations,  ancient  or  modern,  Ireland 
possesses  superior  claims  to  the  title 
"Land  of  Song."  All  nations  have  list- 
ened to  her  sweet  notes ;  all  the  operatic  com- 
posers of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  have  bor- 
rowed her  airs ;  every  pianoforte  ever  con- 
structed, and  played  to  the  most  refined  ears; 
every  street  minstrel  that  sings  to  the  children  on 
the  sidewalk,  to  window  listeners  as  well  as  to 
the  birds  of  the  air,  has  told  the  sweet  numbers 
of  that  ancient  Irish  Melody,  "The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer."  Haydn  was  fascinated  by  the  music 
of  Ireland.  He  frequently  declared  he  would 
give  all  the  musical  works  he  had  ever  composed 
to  be  the  author  of  Eileen  Aroon. 

Enshrined  in  song  and  story,  surrovmded  by  a 
thousand  thrilling  memories,  and  so  inseparably 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  old  land's 
glories,  the  harp  has  long  been  looked  upon  as 
Ireland's  national  emblem.  The  origin  of  this 
sweetest  and  most  poetic  of  all  musical  instru- 
ments, is  lost  in  the  dim  twilight  of  antiquity.     It 
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was  born  with  music,  and  hand  in  hand,  they 
have  gone  on  their  ilhiminated  pilgrimage  among 
all  nations.  It  was  familiar  to  the  Hebrews  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  who  tells  us  that  "J^^^al — the 
seventh  in  descent  from  Adam — was  the  father 
of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ."  Among 
the  Greeks,  Mercury  was  "the  sweet  parent  of 
the  bending  lyre,"  and  no  epithet  more  chaste  or 
beautiful  has  been  applied  to  the  land  of  Homer, 
than  "the  land  of  lyres."  The  harp  was  known 
to  the  Egyptians  probably  as  early  as  2000,  B.  C. 
Bruce,  the  famous  English  traveller,  discovered 
frescoes  of  this  instrument  near  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  believed  to  have  been  executed  under 
Sesostris,  at  least  fourteen  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  introduction  of  the  harp  into 
Ireland  has  been  made  a  proof  of  the  connection 
that  existed  between  ancient  Ireland  and  ancient 
Egypt.  From  the  coming  of  the  Milesian  colony 
to  Ireland  the  use  of  the  harp  dates,  and  it  might 
be  said  that  thenceforth  its  history  belongs  to  that 
land,  for  whatever  improvements  were  made  on 
it,  originated  in  Ireland  and  were  made  by  Irish 
hands.  Then  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
sweetest  music  ever  evoked  from  it  came  at  the 
magic  touch  of  the  Irish  harpers,  of  whom  blind 
Carolan  was  the  last,  and,  some  would  say,  the 
greatest. 

We  can  more  easily  trace  the  gentle  mission  of 
the  harp  than  its  origin.  It  has  held  the  highest 
sway,  and  the  most  regal  place  of  all  musical  in- 
struments yet  invented  by  man  or  lent  by  heaven. 
It  soothed  the  frenzied  soul  of  the  lion-hearted 
King  of  the  Jews,  when  played  by  David,  the 
young  poet-harpist  of  Israel.  The  sight  of  the 
harps  which  the  stricken  Hebrews  had  carried 
from  the  falling  towers  of  Jerusalem,  consoled 
their  exile  while  they  hung  the  beloved  instru- 
ments, which  they  were  not  allowed  to  play,  upon 
the  willows,  as  they  sat  down  in  their  desolation 
by  the  waters  of  Babylon.  It  accompanied  the 
voice  of  the  Greek  girl  who  sang  her  divine  Odes 
in  the  enchanted  chambers  of  the  golden-souled 
Sappho.  It  was  used  as  an  accompaniment  in 
singing  their  Psalms  by  the  congregations  of  the 
early  Christians.  It  waked  the  echoes  of  the  old 
Welsh  mountains  while  the  white-haired  harpers 
rehearsed  the  history  of  their  nation  in  verse.  It 
led  the  festivities  of  every  palace,  and  lent  its 
charm  to  every  lady's  boudoir,  or  troubadour's 
song  of  love.  It  sent  its  soft  murmurs  through 
the  lofty  arches  of  the  stately  cathedrals  of  the 


Middle  Ages.  It  may  well  be  called  the  sacred 
instrument,  for  it  has  always  had  its  place  in 
earthly  temples  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  in 
St.  John's  glorious  vision  of  the  Celestial  City, 
he  saw  its  blissful  inhabitants  standing  on  the 
Sea  of  Glass,  with  harps  of  gold  in  their  hands. 
It  is  the  only  instrument  which  links  the  melody 
of  earth  with  the  songs  of  heaven. 

So  we  leave  the  solemn  Pyramid-Builder,  the 
Lyrist  of  Greece,  the  sweet  Poet-Harpist  of 
Judah,  the  Scandinavian  Scald,  the  ancient  Druid^ 
the  gay  Troubadour  under  castle  walls,  the  hum- 
ble congregation  of  early  Christians,  and  the  dim 
aisles  of  Gothic  cathedral,  the  British  Bard,  and 
the  Scotch  Minstrel,  and  come  down  to  Tara,  on 
some  great  occasion,  when  the  chieftains  and  the 
learned  men  of  Ireland,  assembled  in  council,  and 
find  the  bards  taking  rank  with  royalty  itself,  sit- 
ting with  the  princes  of  the  realm — and  of  course 
the  harps  were  indispensable  to  the  bards.  This 
fact  inspired  Tom  Moore  to  write  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  Melodies,  which  may  be  said  to  be  Ire- 
land's national  Melody.  In  no  part  of  the  world 
where  Irishmen  exist  is  the  "Harp  That  Once 
Through  Tara's  Halls,"  or  the  melody  which 
beautifies  it  still  more,  unknown.  "During  the 
Augustan  Age  of  music  in  Ireland,  the  harp  was 
held  in  such  esteem  that  it  was  given  a  place  on 
the  royal  banner,  a  place  which  it  has  retained  to 
the  present*  day,  as  we  find  it  depicted  on  the 
British  Royal  Standard,  in  the  field  devoted  to 
Ireland ;  the  only  instance  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment so  honored  by  any  nation." 

In  Mooney's  History  of  Ireland  we  find  the 
following  sketch  of  the  harp  of  Brian  Boroimhe : 
"The  hero  struck  his  harp  in  his  battles  and,  at 
the  last  glorious  victory  of  Clontarf,  it  was  found 
in  his  tent,  together  with  his  crown,  by  his 
nephew,  Donagh,  who  succeeded  him  and  all  his 
sons  who  fell  on  that  dreadful  day.  At  the  close 
of  Donagh's  life  in  Munster,  he  retired  from  the 
political  theatre  of  his  great  uncle,  and  sought  re- 
pose in  a  monastery  in  Rome.  Thither  he  car- 
ried with  him  the  celebrated  harp  of  Brian,  to- 
gether with  his  golden  crown,  and  other  insignia 
of  royalty,  which  he  presented  to  Pope  Alexander 
II.  The  harp  remained  in  the  Vatican  until  Pope 
Leo  X.  sent  it  and  other  Irish  relics  as  presents 
to  Henry  VIII.  with  the  title  of  King,  Defender 
of  the  Faith.  Some  time  after,  Henry  presented 
the  harp  to  his  favorite,  the  first  Earl  of  Clanri- 
card,  in  whose  family  it  remained  until  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  came 
in  the  paraphernalia  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Burgh, 
into  the  possession  of  her  husband,  Colonel 
iMc^Iahon,  of  Clenagh,  in  the  County  of  Clare, 
after  whose  death  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Commissioner  McXamara,  of  Limerick.  In  1782, 
this  wandering  harp  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Right  Hon.  William  Coningham,  the  father 
of  the  ^larquis  of  that  name,  who  was  such  a 
favorite  with  George  IV..  King  of  England.  The 
^larquis,  with  a  view  of  £xi)ig  the  future  resi- 
dence of  the  immortal  harp  of  Brian,  placed  it  in 
the  museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  When 
Ireland  shall  again  assume  her  place  among  the 
nations,  that  harp  shall  be  taken  into  her  senate, 
restrung,  and  shall  sound  again  the  accents  of  the 
free."  ?^Iargaret  Hennessey. 


Hn  tbe  StuMo. 

"And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days ; 
Then  heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune. 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays." 

^Jj*  Ex\TED  in  the  studio  at  the  close  of  one  of 
f^  these  perfect  days  of  which  the  poet 
speaks,  the  cool  evening  breezes  fanning 
my  face,  the  soft,  sweet  perfume  of  the  apple 
blossoms  wafted  through  the  windows,  while  the 
birds  carol  forth  their  evening  lullabies,  I  gaze  as 
if  in  a  dream,  over  the  turbulent  waters  madly 
dashing  onward,  to  where  the  sun  is  slowly  sink- 
ing to  rest.  Unceasingly  the  clouds  of  white  mist 
float  upward,  imprisoning  at  times  the  lingering 
sunbeams. 

At  length,  awakening  from  my  reverie,  I  look 
around  and  am  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  many 
artistic  representations  which  hang  in  such  pro- 
fusion on  the  walls.  ^Nly  attention  is  first  drawn 
to  a  large  oil  painting  of  a  child,  apparently  ill, 
the  little  curly  head  is  bent,  and  the  hands  are 
clasped,  earnestly  imploring  the  blessing  of  the 
children's  Friend  upon  the  dainty  repast  spread 
before  her.  Her  dog  and  little  kitten,  in  loving 
attendance,  seem  to  be  waiting  patiently  for  the 
termination  of  the  prayer  that  they,  too,  might 
have  a  share  in  their  mistress's  meal. 

On  the  opposite  side,  hangs  a  large  painting 
of  ever  glorious  Niagara— how  natural  it  looks ! 
Far  down  the  river  the  great  steel  arch  stretches 
— a  link  between  two  vast  nations.  Another  view 
of  the  Canadian  Fall  hangs  near  this  beautiful 


work  of  art,  a  companion  picture,  in  the  distance 
looms  a  massive  stone  building — look  closely,  it 
is  our  Alma  Mater.  How  majestically  it  is  en- 
throned on  the  hill ! — behind  it  the  golden  streaks 
of  light  along  the  western  horizon  tell  us  that  the 
sun  has  but  now  set.  Marie  Gagnon  may  well 
feel  elated  at  her  artistic  achievement — and  ar- 
tistic temperament — for  the  studio  contains  many 
proofs  of  her  excellent  work. 

And  that  great  St.  Bernard  with  his  noble  head 
just  showing  outside  of  his  kennel,  but  secured 
with  a  heavy  chain,  looks  as  if  he  might  be  either 
all  that  is  good  and  true,  or  even  fierce  and  hos- 
tile. The  large  eyes  look  imploringly  out  in  the 
distance,  his  attitude  is  one  of  grief  and  expecta- 
tion, mayhap,  of  an  approaching  footstep.  The 
eye  wanders  from  the  sagacious  dog  to  two  fero- 
cious Forest  Kings — one  is  dozing,  the  other 
watches  attentively  and  listens  for  any  sound. 
Here  we  have  a  phase  of  the  majesty  of  nature 
and  the  silence  and  myster\^  of  the  forest  in  the 
twilight  of  the  great  trees.  You  will,  doubtless, 
ask,  who  is  the  lover  of  the  animal  kingdom? 
Who  could  it  be  but  our  dear  little  Sooitc,  yes, 
these  are  Eileen's  pets. 

We  are  curious  to  know  something  of  the  old 
man,  seated  at  a  table  in  yonder  corner,  with  a 
parchment  in  his  hand,  which  he  is  carefully 
scanning.  Beside  him  stands  a  crane — the  work 
of  a  skilled  taxidermist.  His  expression  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  perplexity,  perhaps  he  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  meet  this  bill,  for  such  the  fatal 
parchment  is.  The  picture  is  appropriately  en- 
titled, 'The  Long  Bill." 

Resting  on  an  easel,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  is  a 
piece  of  exceptional  merit — a  gracefully-posed 
young  woman,  in  picturesque  attire,  feeding 
chickens.  There  is  an  honest,  wholesome  village 
simplicity  about  this  picture  which  takes  one 
away  from  the  jar  and  glare  of  town  into  cool, 
wide  spaces  of  the  country,  so  suggestive  of  the 
peace  and  rest  that  we  associate  with  it.  The 
placid  water,  the  bright  sun,  the  old  red  brick 
iiouse  among  the  trees,  have  been  painted  with 
affection  by  ]\Iary. 

A  fruit  piece — a  joy  to  the  eye  in  its  luscious, 
artistic  treatment — next  claims  my  attention.  One 
can  easily  see  that  Minnie  is  partial  to  more  than 
forbidden  fruit.  We  shall  not  linger  lest  we 
might  be  tempted  to  indulge. 

Now  a  picture  full  of  life  looms  in  the  distance 
— kittens  that  seem  to  be  lined  up  for  inspection — 
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but  not  the  traditional  "playful"  ones.  Perhaps, 
like  their  painter,  they  have  their  serious  mo- 
ments, and  would  fain  give  evidence  of  the  fact. 

But  the  scene  before  which  I  dwell  the  longest, 
and  which  to  me  is  always  unfolding  new  beau- 
ties, is  one  of  a  perfect  tangle  of  shrubs  and  wild 
flowers,  where  the  birds  build  their  homes.  In 
the  midst  of  this  gay  profusion,  is  a  quaint  sign — 
bearing  the  inscription — "No  Shooting  On  These 
Premises" — which  the  warbler  sentinels  perched 
upon  the  top,  seem  to  proclaim.  The  coloring  is 
excellent,  and  Juliette  has  been  happy  in  her 
choice  of  a  subject. 

Two  small  water  colors,  by  Margaret  Hennes- 
sey, give  us  glimpses  of  moon-lit  evenings,  spark- 
ling waters,  boats  softly  gliding  in  the  distance, 
waves  lapping  unceasingly  sandy  shores. 

Miss  McCall's  seashore  looks  most  inviting 
just  now — the  broad  blue  ocean  stretching  far 
and  wide,  with  an  efifect  of  greenish  moonlight. 
Bare-footed  children  play  upon  the  shore,  one,  a 
brown-eyed  boy,  is  driving  two  merry  youngsters 
whose  gleeful  laughter  we  can  almost  hear  as  the 
cool  evening  breezes  fan  us. 

"Old  Venice"  and  a  woodland  scene  of  great 
merit  are  exhibited  by  Winefride  Mcintosh,  who 
richly  deserves  the  unstinted  praise  that  has  been 
given  to  her  artistic  display.  One  can  fairly  hear 
the  tinkle  of  bells  as  the  cattle  descend  a  road  in 
the  leisurely  fashion  that  is,  in  itself,  an  expres- 
sion of  evening  rest,  and  drink  at  a  brook  that 
flows  through  a  meadow,  gay  with  the  brightness 
of  summer.  Light  lingers  in  the  tree  tops  and 
tinges  the  leaves — altogether  the  picture  is  poetic 
in  its  sentiment  and  composition. 

Winter  and  rural  scenes  are  cleverly  depicted 
hy  the  Misses  Weter,  Miss  Beatrice  Dean's  pop- 
pies and  roses  are  a  charming  study,  and  Miss 
Louise  Baker  is  the  happy  possessor  of  a  jar  of 
American  Beauty  roses,  that  look  as  if  the  dew 
had  but  recently  fallen  upon  them.  Nellie,  with 
lavish  generosity,  has  strewn  her  roses  upon  a 
table,  there  they  are,  fragrant  and  fair,  rivalling 
the  roses  on  her  cheeks ! 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  beauty  we  must  not 
forget  our  pyrography  artists,  May  Hennessey, 
Prudence  Van  Depoele,  Amy  Weter,  May  Weter 
and  Anna  Merle — who  are  beginning  to  excel  in 
decorative  painting  and  converting  some  useful 
articles  for  the  home  into  objects  of  artistic 
beauty. 

The  origin  of  this  unique  scheme  of  decoration 


is  not  as  obscure  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear ; 
in  the  days  when  art  and  conviviality  went  hand 
in  hand  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  when  in  Eng- 
land the  tavern  was  a  club-house,  it  was  the  wont 
of  artists  who  gathered  over  pipe  and  pot  of  a 
winter  evening,  to  exercise  their  passing  inspira- 
tions on  the  walls  around  them,  as  mementos  of 
the  festive  occasion.  A  poker,  heated  red  in  the 
fire-place,  was  their  tool.  With  it  they  sketched 
upon  the  wall  the  creations  of  their  fancy,  aaid 
the  subject  suggested  by  discussion — a  memory 
of  a  scene  of  nature,  an  idea  of  a  new  style  of  or- 
nament, and  often  portraits  of  each  other.  The 
owner  of  a  country  house  in  England  has  had  the 
"Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow"  done  in  pyrography 
on  the  woodwork  of  a  fireplace,  the  rich  sepia 
tints  lending  themselves  beautifully  to  the  poetic 
work. 

But  it  is  growing  dusk,  the  shadows  fall  and 
the  pictures  begin  to  fade  from  my  sight,  so  I 
must  bid  adieu  to  picture-land  and  return  to  less 
attractive  scenes.  Neva  Loomis. 


/IDi&:=Summer  /IDusicale. 

^^  HE  senior  piano  pupils,  assisted  by  the  St. 
^^      Cecilia   Choral   Class,   gave  their  annual 
Musicale,  Saturday,  June  fourteenth. 
Most  of  the  pianistes  who  performed  have  been 
studying  at  the  Academy  for  several  years.     It  is 
gratifying  to  note  the  marked  maturity  that  they 
have  reached  in  their  interpretation  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  technique  which,   if  continued  on 
the  same  lines,  will  undoubtedly  soon  enable  them 
to  cross  the  border-land  of  amateur  to  the  larger 
field  of  artistic  endeavor. 

The  Choral  Class  gave  evidence  of  excellent 
work,  true  intonation,  fine  crescendos,  without  the 
slightest  hint  of  forcing,  and  sustained  through- 
out evenly-balanced  vocal  efifects. 

While  the  Classicists  were  adhered  to  in  the 
instrumental  numbers,  the  composers  of  the  mod- 
ern school  were  not  ignored  in  either.  The  dainty 
setting  of  Goethe's  exquisite  lines,  sung  in  the 
original — 

Morgens  send'  ich  dir  die  Veilchen, 
Die  ich  friih  im  Wald  gefunden, 
LTnd  des  Abends  bring'  ich  Rosen, 
Die  ich  brach  in  Damm'rung  Stunden. 
Weisst  du,  was  die  hiibschen  Blumen 
Dir,  Verbliintes  sagen  mochten  ? 
Treu  sein  sollst  du  mir  am  Tage 
Und  mich  lieben  in  den  Nachten, 
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charmingly  written  by  Ellen  Wright,  introduced 
us  to  one  of  the  growing  number  of  women  song- 
writers— Frances  Alitsen,  d'Hardalot,  Holmes, 
Kate  \'annah,  Lisa  Lehmann — who,  although 
they  have  not  as  yet  attained  the  "heights  of  Par- 
nassus," in  composition,  yet  have  written  with  a 
refinement  all  their  own  very  lovely  music,  that 
weds  itself  naturally  to  the  choice  verses  they  il- 
lustrate. 

One  of  the  prettiest  instrumental  numbers  was- 
"Moon  Moths,"  a  short  Suite,  in  related  keys,  by 
a  comparatively  unknown  and  young  composer, 
Albert  Kiissner,  brother  of  the  famous  Amalia 
Kiissner,  to  whom  the  piece  is  dedicated,  who  has 
recently  become  Mrs.  Coudert,  of  New  York,  and 
whose  artistic  career  in  the  revival  of  miniature 
painting  reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  Perhaps  the  fact 
of  her  having  once  been  a  convent  pupil  lends  an 
additional  interest  for  us,  to  her  charming  per- 
sonality. 

The  programme  closed  with  an  Invocation  to 
the  Sacred  Heart — Marzo's  adaptation  from  ]\Iel- 
vil — whose  loving  tenderness  has  sheltered  us 
during  our  all-too-brief  scholastic  days. 

PROGRAMME. 

Chorus    

Who  shall  be  fairest?    Who  shall  be  rarest? 

Who  shall  be  first  in  the  songs  that  we  sing  ? 
She  who  is  kindest  when  Fortune  is  blindest. 

Bearing  thro'  winter  the  blooms  of  the  spring. 
Charm  of  our  gladness,  friend  of  our  sadness. 

Angel  of  life  when  our  pleasures  take  wing. 

She  shall  be  first  in  the  songs  that  we  sing. 
Who  shall  be  nearest,  noblest  and  dearest, 

Named  but  with  honor  and  pride  evermore? 
He  the  undaunted  whose  banner  is  planted. 

On    glory's    high    ramparts    and    battlements 
hoar; 
Fearless  of  danger,  to  falsehood  a  stranger, 

Looking  not  back  while  there's  duty  before ! 

He  shall  be  first  in  our  hearts  evermore. 

St.  Cecilia's  Choral  Class. 

Polka  Boheme Rubinstein 

Philomena  Lion. 

"The  Garden  of  Sleep"   de  Lara 

Neva  Loomis. 
"Moon  Aloths"    Kiissner 

Berenice  Golden. 


(a)  "\'eilchen"    Wright 

(b)  "Sehn  Sucht"    Kjerulf 

Philomena  Lion. 

"Thy  Star" ^lascagni-Normann 

Beatrice  Graves. 

Semi-Chorus — "The  Owl  and  The  Pussy 

Cat"   Ingraham 

J.  Foster,  D.  Perrin,  J.  McKeon.  M.  Merle, 

C.  Barret,  P.  Van  Depoele,  G.  Locke, 

E.  Forestal.  A.  Weter.  M.  Durkin, 

J.  Gerin,  AL  Hennessey,  M. 

FitzGerald. 

Impromptu,  op.  90 Schubert 

Winifred  Mcintosh. 

Valse Thome 

May  McCarney. 

The   Holy   City    Adams 

Unison  Chorus. 

Scherzo   Chopin 

Bride  McHale. 

Ballade    Chopin 

Gertrude  Hefferan. 

Hymn — "Jesu  mitis  et  humiles  Corde  fac 
cor  nostrum  secundum  Cor  Tuum" 
Melvil-Marzo 

Angela  Mudd. 


**irn  tbe  ipatbs  of  ipeace." 

^^  HE  collection  of  essays  under  the  title  of 
^^  "In  the  Paths  of  Peace,"  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Lily  E.  F.  Barry,  is  not  a  book  to  be 
hastily  read  and  thrown  aside,  but  one  that  has 
reading  for  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  essays  are  short,  but  each  one  is  a  gem  of 
its  kind  and  each  contains  a  sermon  and  a  song. 
Yet  the  sermon  is  not  a  preachy  one,  it  is 
merely  the  kind  voice  of  a  friend,  not  a  censor,- 
who  tells  us  we  had  "Better  not  be  at  all  than  not 
be  noble." 

The  writer  invites  us  to  stand,  as  it  were  out- 
side ourselves  and  view  dispassionately  our  lives 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  "see  oursels  as  ithers  see 
us."  She  would  help  us  in  the  surest  and  best 
way,  by  making  us  help  ourselves. 

She  says :  "Virtuous  persons  who  assume  a 
censorious  or  reproachful  attitude  towards  the 
weak  and  erring  may  be  actuated  by  the  best  in- 
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tentions,  but  no  more  unfortunate  means  could  be 
adopted  to  secure  the  end  they  have  in  view." 
This,  every  one  who  has  had  experience  with 
human  nature  knows  to  be  true,  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  most  of  us  have  at  some  time  or  other 
warned  oft  from  us  by  our  "thank-God-I-am-not- 
like-other-men"  attitude,  hearts  that  we  might 
have  cheered,  Hves  that  we  might  have  brightened 
and  perhaps  souls  that  we  might  have  made 
stronger  and  braver  or  brought  to  Him  to 
strengthen. 

"Xo  one  who  has  scaled  the  heights  of  Chris- 
tian perfection  can  have  failed  to  perceive  that 
the  great  precept  of  charity,  'love  one  another,' 
enjoins  on  all  men  the  same  gentleness,  forbear- 
ance and  thoughtful  consideration  for  their  kind, 
as  are  commanded  by  the  unwritten  laws  of  po- 
liteness." And  again  :  "Politeness,  like  the  lever 
Archimedes  longed  for,  can  move  the  world." 

Here  Miss  Barry  teaches  a  lesson  that  is  well 
for  the  yovmg  to  remember  and  for  the  old  to  not 
forget;  for  in  this  busy  world  we  are  prone  to 
let  that  flower  of  the  heart,  courtesy,  die  for  lack 
of  attention,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  re- 
member Chapter  lo  and  "The  Value  of  Cour- 
tesy." 

One  gets  so  in  the  habit  of  reviewing  books  in 
a  perfunctory  manner  that  it  is  only  occasionally 
one  enjoys  the  old  allurement  of  the  private 
individual  reader,  and  this  is  the  enjoyment  that 
"In  the  Paths  of  Peace"  brings  with  it.  There  is 
here  no  straining  after  effect,  no  flights  of  im- 
agery, but  strong  truths  told  in  simple  English, 
and  the  words  somehow  sink  deep  into  the  heart 
of  the  reader. 

Miss  Barry,  it  would  seem,  has  touched  upon 
every  emotion  of  life  and  every  possible  duty  that 
may  confront  one,  and  her  words  are  both  helpful 
and  encouraging.  To  those  who  are  ever  dis- 
satisfied with  their  work  in  life  she  says :  "Your 
work  may  be  uncongenial,  hateful  even.  You 
may  cherish  the  secret  determination  of  freeing 
yourself  from  its  yoke  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Very  well,  but  meanwhile  who  will  do  it  if  not 
you,  and  since  you  must  do  it,  why  not  prove 
your  superior  qualifications  by  performing  it  in  a 
superior  manner?" 

"In  the  Paths  of  Peace"  will  do  much  to  bring 
not  only  sweet  content  to  those  who  read  it  with 
profit,  but  a  quiet  joy  in  the  heart  also,  and  surely 
no  Rainbow  reader  will  be  without  a  copy  of  this 
Tielpful,  hopeful  book. 

Florence  Lillian  Holmes. 


Spring— /ID^    jfaporite   Season    at  tbe 
ffalls. 

HS  I  write,  the  glories  of  spring-tide  are 
around  me.  Nature  has  donned  her  love- 
liest robes,  gemmed  with  sparkling  dew- 
drops,  and  the  rivulets  are  dancing  in  the  bright 
sunlight,  while  the  merry  song  of  the  birds  seems 
but  an  echo  of  universal  joy.  From  my  window 
I  see  the  peach  and  pear  trees  laden  with  blos- 
soms, a  sweet  verdure  covers  the  earth,  beauty 
and  fragrance  are  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  scene, 
and  imagination,  warmed  into  generous  life  by 
the  subtle  influences  of  the  season,  flies  across 
purple  seas  into  far  regions  of  the  tropics  and 
luxuriates  among  images  of  peaceful  delight. 

The  Islands  are  wrapped  in  a  purple  mist  of 
waxing  buds,  except  where,  here  and  there,  a  tree 
has  made  haste  to  clothe  itself  in  tender  green, 
primroses  star  the  banks  of  the  narrow  ravine 
between  two  steep  terraced  hills  which  lead  to  the 
park.  Trees  and  bushes  are  putting  forth  their 
crisp  fans,  clothing  themselves  in  a  "proud  pros- 
perity of  leaves,"  and  lifting  their  wreathed 
branches,  green  and  beautiful,  to  the  sun-smile. 
The  lilac  is  loaded  with  buds  and  the  appletrees 
announce  their  riches  in  a  shower  of  silver  blos- 
soms. The  slopes  are  green  with  the  bright 
young  grass  variegated  with  trilliums  and  violets, 
over  which  the  trees  bend  like  stooping  nymphs. 
The  lovely  wild  flowers  seem  to  anticipate  the  full 
glow  of  summer,  coming  out  to  wait  upon  the 
season  like  fairies  from  their  subterranean  pal- 
aces. 

What  a  lesson  these  modest  children  of  Nature 
teach !  Growing  in  sweet  profusion  upon  wild, 
uncultivated  spots  of  earth,  exposing  their  deli- 
cate leaves  to  the  tread  of  the  most  ruthless  in- 
vaders, and  spreading  forth  their  scented  charms 
to  the  careless  mountain  wind,  in  the  many  thou- 
sands of  little  stars  of  beauty  looking  forth  like 
eyes,  with  no  eye  to  look  again ;  or  cups,  that 
seem  formed  to  catch  the  dewdrops ;  or  spiral 
pyramids  of  varied  hue  shooting  up  from  leafy 
beds,  and  pointing  faithfully  to  the  shining  sky; 
or  crowns  of  golden  splendor  mounted  upon 
fragile  stems ;  or  purple  wreaths  that  never 
touched  a  human  brow — all  bursting  forth, 
blooming  and  then  fading,  with  endless  succes- 
sion, in  the  midst  of  untrodden  wilds,  in  rain  and 
sunshine,  in  silent  night  and  glowing  day,  with 
an  end  and  purpose  in  their  brief  existence,  in- 
scrutable to  our  minds !  Mary  Simpson. 
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€bopin— jfrom  lRea^ino5  in  tbe   /IDusic 
Xibrar^. 

^^  HE  principles  of  the  Romantic  School  were 
^^  absorbing  the  interest  of  Musical  Europe, 
when,  about  the  year  1826,  there  appeared 
a  genius,  whose  compositions  caused  a  great  stir 
and  much  controversy  among  the  critics.  Al- 
though the  old  masters  fought  strenuously 
against  forms,  or  rather  lack  of  form,  so  opposed' 
to  theirs,  they  were  bound  to  acknowledge  the  su- 
periority of  Chopin's  music.  This  young  and 
promising  composer,  who  was  soon  to  bring  the 
world  to  his  feet,  was  born  at  Zelazowa  Wola, 
near  Warsaw,  in  1809. 

Poland  was  preparing  for  her  last  struggle 
with  the  Powers,  against  despotism,  and  political 
hatred  ran  high. 

Intense  patriotism  filled  the  heart  and  mind  of 
every  Pole,  and  these  sentiments  were  imparted 
to  young  Chopin,  who  delighted  in  roaming 
through  the  country,  alone  with  his  dreams  and 
hopes — which  were  rapidly  developing  a  tangible 
form — and  listening  to  the  pleasant  folk-song. 
These  so  appealed  to  him  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
Chopinesque  style  that  especially  characterizes  his 
mazurkas  and  polonaises. 

The  refining  influence  of  his  early  environment 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  his  character  and 
aided  in  developing  the  deep  emotions  to  a  high 
degree. 

Frederic's  father  recognized  his  son's  talents 
and  set  aside  all  obstacles  that  might  retard  his 
progress  towards  the  attainment  of  his  high 
ideals.  Even  in  childhood  Chopin  possessed  a 
peculiar  charm  of  pleasing,  a  trait  he  always  re- 
tained, and  which,  combined  with  his  rare  genius 
and  poetic  instincts,  placed  him  in  an  enviable 
position  in  the  Parisian  world. 

After  careful  training  under  Eisner,  who  took 
a  friendly  interest  in  the  lad  and  anxiously 
watched  the  varying  phases  of  his  career,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  he  should  have  a  broader 
field  for  his  work.  Subsequently,  Paris  was 
chosen  as  aflfording  the  suitable  means  for  mu- 
sical advancement. 

With  deep  regret  the  young  tone-master  left 
his  beloved  Poland  and  was  soon  contending  with 
numerous  difficulties  in  the  great  capital. 

Kalkbrenner  was  the  public  favorite,  and  gay 
Paris  had  little  time  to  devote  to  a  comparatively 
unknown    musician.      Chopin    had    already    de- 


lighted thousands  in  \^ienna,  Warsaw  and  else- 
where, but,  to  the  Parisian,  whose  little  world  is 
Paris,  that  signified  nothing.  He  had  yet  to  make 
his  reputation  there. 

The  outlook  was  not  of  the  brightest — Kalk- 
brenner had  heard  him  play  and  realized  the* 
merits  of  the  young  performer,  but,  considering 
it  to  be  advantageous  to  have  such  a  promising 
pupil,  undertook  to  teach  one  of  the  greatest  vir- 
tuosos known  to  history.  Needless  to  say,  the 
undertaking  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  had  been 
expected — the  pupil  was  too  well  versed  in  piano- 
forte playing  and  composition,  and  public  atten- 
tion was  drawn  towards  this  wonderful  personal- 
ity, whose  beautiful  improvisations  astonished 
and  delighted  the  listener. 

Chopin's  first  concert  was  not  a  pronounced 
success,  being  attended  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
Polish  Colony. 

One  would  not  have  connected  this  sensitive- 
souled  genius  with  cold,  desolate  Poland. 

His  manners  were  those  of  the  French  people, 
refined,  polished,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they,  too,  felt  his  magnetism.  He  received  the 
adulation  of  society — was  the  central  figure  in 
drawing-rooms  and  numbered  among  his  intel- 
lectual friends,  Liszt,  Berlioz,  jMeyerbeer  and 
Balzac. 

George  Sand's  influence  came  like  a  shadow 
over  his  successful  career,  yet,  he  composed  ex- 
quisite music  while  at  ^Majorca.  In  1840,  his  deli- 
cate constitution  weakened,  and  he  wrote  with 
feverish  haste  during  the  remaining  nine  years 
of  his  life. 

Triumphs  on  the  continent  succeeded,  and 
broken  in  health  and  spirits,  after  a  visit  to  his 
native  land,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where,  in  1849, 
surrounded  by  loving  friends,  he  passed  to  the 
Great  Beyond — Potocka's  beautiful  voice  sooth- 
ing his  soul  in  its  last  agony. 

Chopin  was  an  artist  who  lived  poetry  and 
made  his  emotions  so  felt  in  his  compositions  as 
to  hold  his  audience  enraptured,  spell-bound. 

Whatever  flaws  there  might  have  been  in  his 
character,  genius  outshone  them.  The  generality 
of  musicians  during  the  artist's  life  seemed  de- 
sirous of  emphasizing  the  poetical  romantic  sides 
of  his  individuality,  but  while  piano-forte  compo- 
sitions live,  Chopin's  name  will  be  handed  down 
to  posterity  as  one  of  the  greatest  in  ^lusic's  His- 
tory. Gertrude  Hefferan. 
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Xiterarp  facility. 


It^  XNIUS,  the  Roman  Chaucer,  one  of  the 
^t^  founders  of  Latin  Hterature,  who  "was  a 
missionary  of  culture  and  who  turned  the  Roman 
language  and  poetry  into  the  paths  in  which  they 
continued  for  centuries  afterwards,"  wrote  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Statins — born  with  excep- 
tional talent  and  endowed  with  preternatural  fa- 
cility— prided  himself  on  his  powers  of  improvi- 
sation, and  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  equal  to 
the  Horatian  feat  of  dictating  two  hundred  lines 
in  an  hour.  He  speaks  of  his  Silz'ac  as  having 
"streamed  from  him  under  the  influence  of  sud- 
den inspiration,  and  with  a  certain  pleasure  due 
to  their  rapidity."  ,No  one  poem  occupied  more 
than  two  days,  some  had  birth  at  the  dinner  table, 
many  while  the  poet's  friend,  Pollius,  sat  by  his 
side  and  shuddered  at  the  audacity  of  his  pen  and 
conspicuous  richness  of  vocabulary. 

In  Cicero  and  Livy  the  faculty  of  eloquent  ex- 
pression resembled  an  instinct,  though  Cicero  tells 
us  that  with  him  at  least,  it  was  partly  the  result 
of  sleepless  diligence  during  the  days  of  his  liter- 
ary apprenticeship. 

In  one  year  Dryden  produced  four  of  his  great- 
est works,  "Absalom,  and  Achitophel,"  "The 
Medal,"  "The  Religio  Laici,"  and  "Mac  Fleck- 
noe."  He  was  only  six  months  in  writing  "The 
Hind  and  the  Panther,"  three  years  in  translating 
the  whole  of  Virgil,  and  twelve  mornings  in  com- 
posing his  "Parallel  between  Poetry  and  Paint- 
ing." The  original  draft  of  "Alexander's  Feast" 
was  struck  off  at  a  single  sitting. 

Dr.  Johnson's  "Rasselas"  was  written  in  a  week, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral.  A 
Latin  translation  of  Pope's  "Messiah" — much  ad- 
mired by  Pope — was  followed,  in  1738,  by  a  Latin 
Ode  to  Sylvanus  Urban,  and  "London."  The 
"Life  of  Savage"  appeared  in  1744,  followed  by 
the  plan  of  his  dictionary,  in  1747.  In  1749,  he 
published  the  "Vanity  of  Human  Wishes" — the 
finest  of  his  poems.  The  "Rambler"  appeared 
every  Tuesday  and  Saturday  from  1750- 1752.  In 
1773,  Johnson  took  his  well-known  journey  with 
P)Oswell,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in 
1775,  as  "A  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles  of  Scot- 
land." He  also  wrote  nearly  all  the  numbers  of 
the  "Idler,"  and  published  an  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, in  eight  volumes. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  rapidity  is  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  literature ;  he  wrote  literally  as  fast  as  the 
pen  could  move,  and,  when  he  dictated,  his  amanu- 
ensis could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  him.     The 


original  manuscripts  of  the  Waverly  novels  may 
still  be  seen  ;  their  pages  are  for  the  most  part  free 
from  blot  or  erasure.  Sir  Walter  himself  tells  us 
that  Mickle — the  translator  of  the  "Lusiad,"  and 
the  author  of  the  beautiful  ballad  which  suggested 
the  romance  of  "Kenilworth" — frequently  dis- 
pensed with  manuscript  altogether  and  "set  up" 
his  poerris  himself,  "hot  from  the  brain." 

Ueckford's  "Vathek"  was  composed  by  the  un- 
broken exertion  of  three  whole  days  and  two 
whole  nights,  the  author  supporting  himself  dur- 
ing his  unnatural  vigil  by  copious  draughts  of 
wine,  and,  what  adds  to  the  wonder,  is  that  the 
work  was  written  in  French. 

Mrs.  Browning's  "Lady  Geraldine's  Court- 
ship," a  poem  of  great  length,  in  a  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult metre,  was  completed  in  twelve  hours,  while 
the  printer  was  waiting  to  put  it  into  type. 

Most  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  were  re- 
markable for  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
they  wrote.  One  of  them,  old  Heywood,  was  the 
author,  "part  or  entire,"  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  plays.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  as  we 
know  it  on  the  best  authority,  that  Shakespeare 
wielded  a  very  facile  pen.  "His  mind  and  hand," 
say  the  editors  of  the  first  folio,  ''went  together, 
and  what  he  thought,  uttered  with  that  easiness, 
that  we  have  scarcely  received  from  him  a  blot  on 
his  papers."  Milton  was,  at  times,  distinguished 
by  the  same  fluency,  and,  when  the  fits  of  inspira- 
tion were  on  him,  his  amanuensis  could  scarcely 
keep  up  with  the  flood  of  verses  which  came  well- 
ing forth.  In  Milton's  case  we  may,  perhaps,  sus- 
pect that  what  he  dictated  with  so  much  ease  he 
had  been  long  revolving,  and  that  the  breathless 
dictation  was  in  itself  an  effort  rather  of  memory 
than  invention.  "Paradise  Lost"  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  highly  elaborated  work. 

Swift,  Steele,  and  De  Foe  were  all  three  re- 
markable for  their  rapidity  and  ease — indeed 
Steele  wrote  many  of  his  essays  while  the  press 
was  waiting. 

Johnson,  like  Gibbon,  wrote  at  first  with  labor, 
but  afterward  found  that,  with  practice,  a  stately 
and  highly  finished  style  came  as  naturally  as  or- 
dinary expression  comes  to  ordinary  people.  We 
learn,  for  example,  that  some  of  the  best  papers  in 
the  "Rambler"  were  penned  as  easily  as  a  letter — 
that  forty-eight  octavo  pages  of  the  "Life  of  Sa- 
vage"— a  singularly  polished  work — were  com- 
pleted at  a  sitting,  and  that  the  "Lives  of  the 
Poets"  cost  him  no  more  trouble  than  a  slipshod 
article  costs  a  journalist.  But  Johnson  was,  we 
may  add,  indefatigable  in  revising. 

Angela  Mudd. 
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B  Sbort  Sftetcb  ot  tbe  Xife  of  aifonso 
XIII.,  IkinQ  of  Spain. 

®X  the  17th  of  May,  1886,  at  2>4  in  the 
afternoon,  a  thundering  saUite  of  cannon 
from  the  artillery  barracks  announced  to 
the  people  of  Madrid  the  joyful  tidings  that  a 
King  had  been  born  to  their  throne. 

That  news  seemed  to  lift  up  and  almost  sweep 
away  the  deep  clouds  of  sadness  which  had  over- 
hung the  Court  since  the  November  previous, 
when  the  good  young  King>  Alfonso  XII.,  sur- 
named  the  "Peacemaker,"  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
stately  Escorial. 

Hardly  an  hour  after  his  birth,  the  little  King, 
well  wrapped  up,  was  placed  in  Sagasta's  arms 
by  his  grandmother,  Archduchess  Elizabeth  of 
Austria,  and  the  cries  of  "Viva  el  Rey,"  "long  live 
the  King,"  passed  from  the  Palace  to  the  streets 
and  were  reechoed  with  frenzied  joy  all  over  Ma- 
drid. Five  days  later,  the  King  was  baptized  in 
the  Palace  chapel,  by  Cardinal  Paya.  His  Holi- 
ness Leo  XIII.,  represented  by  the  Xuncio,  was 
godfather;  and  his  godmother  the  Infanta  Dona 
Isabel.  The  Ministers,  grandees  of  Spain,  the 
nobility  and  all  who  could  claim  a  title,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  people  from  all  classes  in  society, 
availed  themselves  of  the  Queen's  kind  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  Palace  and  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, which  was  a  magnificent  one. 

Rooms  over  the  Queen's  own  apartments  were 
arranged  as  nurseries  for  the  Royal  child  and  a 
spiral  stairs  formed  communication  between 
them,  thus  the  mother  could  easily  and  constantly 
watch  over  the  precious  treasure  which  God  had 
placed  in  her  keeping.  Xever  was  a  Royal  baby 
more  lovingly  guarded,  for  the  young  Queen  was 
untiring  in  her  vigilance  over  the  physical  and 
moral  development  of  her  child.  We  are  told 
how  she  used  to  run  up  her  spiral  stairs  every 
evening  when  his  little  Majesty  was  settled  for 
the  night  in  his  bronze  cot.  He  never  would 
sleep  till  she  came — and  there,  with  her  cheek 
pressed  to  his,  w-ith  kisses  and  caresses,  she 
taught  him  to  pray,  or  whispered  to  him  childish 
tales  and  legends  calculated  to  fill  his  young  heart 
with  those  noble  thoughts  and  sentiments  which 
often  defy  the  flight  of  time  and  remain  deeply 
graven  in  the  memory  even  when  later  impres- 
sions have  been  effaced  by  age.  Before  retiring 
to  rest,  very  often  late  at  night,  the  Queen  stole 
up  once  more  to  take  another  peep  at  her  darling 


sleeping  peaceably  beneath  his  blue  silk  curtains. 

When  the  King  was  about  four  years  of  age, 
he  had  a  severe  fit  of  illness,  which  tried  his 
mother's  heart  sorely.  Xight  and  day  she  watched 
by  his  bedside,  attending  to  all  his  wants  and  ad- 
ministering his  remedies.  She  never  left  him  for 
a  moment,  nor  lay  down  to  rest  for  eight  nights. 
Her  great  care  was  rewarded  by  his  complete 
restoration,  and  she  was  doubly  repaid  by  the  joy 
of  the  nation  at  the  recovery  of  the  baby  King, 
for  it  proved  how  dear  he  had  become  to  his 
people. 

The  rule  of  life  followed  by  the  royal  child 
was  planned  by  his  mother.  He  always  rose  at 
7,  made  his  toilet  with  cold  water,  did  gym- 
nasium exercises  for  half  an  hour;  then  after  a 
slight  "desayuno"  or  breakfast,  spent  a  short  time 
of  recreation  with  his  mother  and  sisters.  While 
still  a  tiny  child  he  showed  a  passionate  love  for 
military  manoeuvres  of  any  kind.  The  glittering 
of  bayonets,  the  sound  of  cannon,  prancing  of 
steeds,  waving  of  banners,  and  the  clang  of  mili- 
tary music,  always  aroused  his  enthusiasm.  One 
of  the  delights  of  his  earliest  days  was  to  watch 
from  a  balcony  the  clanging  of  the  Palace  Guards. 
He  loved  to  play  at  soldiers,  and,  when  a  very 
small  child,  indeed,  had  a  little  regiment  of  noble 
boys,  with  uniforms  like  his  own,  to  play  with  in 
the  Palace  grounds.  Later  on  he  commanded  a 
battalion  of  cadets.  His  love  of  military  dress  is- 
evident,  for  he  seems  to  prefer  it  to  any  other. 

The  King  has  been  very  carefully  educated  and 
has  shown  singular  ability  in  his  studies.  His- 
tory, Geography,  Political  Economy,  Civil  Law, 
?^Iathematics,  Physiography,  Chemistry,  Litera- 
ture, Languages,  Drawing  and  ]Music  have 
formed  the  course  of  study  followed  by  him.  •  He 
speaks  English,  French  and  German  fluently, 
plays  the  piano  with  execution  and  taste,  and 
shows  great  intelligence  in  questions  of  art  and 
science.  With  regard  to  amusements,  the  young 
monarch  takes  much  pleasure  in  hunting,  riding, 
etc.  His  indoor  amusements  are  simple  and  boy- 
ish, just  like  most  intelligent  lads  of  his  age, — 
collecting  post-cards  and  stamps,  classifying  min- 
erals and  coins,  and  taking  photographs,  which 
he  shows  much  skill  in  developing. 

The  King's  distribution  of  time  was  so  care- 
fully and  judiciously  arranged  that  his  health  has 
not  suflfered  in  any  way  notwithstanding  the  wide 
range  of  his  studies.  During  his  early  days  his 
august  mother,  aided  by  Don  Regino  Zaragoza,  a 
very  holy  priest,  directed  all  his  studies.     Later 
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on  he  had  numerous  professors,  one  for  each 
branch  of  studies.  His  classes  continued  from 
9  A.  M.  till  II  A.  M.,  at  which  hour  he  usually  rode 
on  horseback  either  in  the  Prado  or  to  his  country 
house.  On  his  return  he  breakfasted  with  Senor 
Aguirre  de  Tejada  and  some  of  his  other  profes- 
sors; then,  after  a  short  lesson,  he  either  walked 
or  hunted  till  4  p.  m.,  when  he  returned  to  the 
Palace  and  had  tea  with  the  Queen  and  his  sisters. 
After  tea,  he  resumed  classes  till  dinner,  taking  a 
rest  of  only  thirty  minutes  during  that  time.  Din- 
ner ended,  his  sister,  the  Infanta  Dona  Maria 
Teresa,  with  her  governess,  usually  joined  him  at 
his  table,  where  they  amused  themselves  with 
their  stamps,  post-cards,  etc.  The  King  seemed 
to  prefer  playing  the  piano  to  most  other  indoor 
amusements.  At  ten  punctually  he  retired  to  rest. 
This  rule  was  so  strictly  observed  that  not  once 
has  Don  Alfonso  been  seen  at  a  night  perform- 
ance in  the  theatre.  The  solidity  of  the  King's 
education,  his  clear  intelligence  and  his  spirit  of 
observation,  carefully  cultivated  by  his  profes- 
sors, form  a  very  good  guarantee  of  their  own 
efficiency  and  talent.  The  names  of  those  twelve 
or  fourteen  gentlemen  deserve  special  mention  if 
time  or  space  permitted,  for  the  nation  owes 
them  much  gratitude  for  the  work  they  have  done 
in  forming  their  Monarch's  character  and  making 
him  not  only  a  clever  student,  but  also  a  manly 
young  soldier. 

The  Royal  family  always  passes  the  summer  at 
that  lovely  watering  place,  San  Sebastian,  where 
they  remain  from  July  till  October.  During  those 
months  the  King  is  less  tied  down  by  rules  of 
etiquette  or  hours  of  study  and  he  has  plenty  of 
time  to  amuse  himself.  He  takes  pleasure  in 
wandering  along  the  shore,  breathing  in  the  fresh 
sea  breezes,  or  coasting  about  the  beautiful  bay 
in  the  Royal  felucca.  Sometimes  the  Royal  fam- 
ily make  excursions  into  the  picturesque  country 
around  San  Sebastian,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight  to  find  the  King  with  his  sisters  and  his 
august  mother  enjoying  their  luncheon,  like 
simple  town-folk,  under  a  group  of  trees,  or 
seated  near  a  stream  in  one  of  those  delicious 
Guipuzcoan  valleys. 

The  holy  and  learned  Father  Jose  Fernandez 
Montana,  who  had  formerly  been  librarian  in  the 
Escorial  and  preceptor  to  Don  Antonio  of  Or- 
leans, was  for  many  years  the  King's  instructor  in 
Christian  Doctrine,  etc.  He  gives  quite  a  list  of 
t'.ie  books  used  and  mentions  that  Sundays  and 


festivals  were  the  days   for  explanation  of  the 
Gospels. 

Before  endii  g  this  brief  notice  of  the  boyhood 
of  Don  Alfonso,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  quote 
a  few  lines  from  the  memoirs  of  his  chief  of 
studies,  Don  Patricio  Aguirre  de  Tejada — a  very 
few  words,  but  enough  to  endear  the  young  King 
to  all  who  read  them :  "The  King's  character  is 
sweet  and  docile,  and  one  never  felt  it  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  pressure  or  compulsion  with 
regard  to  his  studies.  He  has  a  deep  affection 
for  the  memory  of  the  father  he  never  knew  and 
his  love  for  his  august  mother  borders  on  venera- 
tion, so  great  is  the  gratitude  he  feels  for  all  her 
tender  care.  To  his  professors  he  has  always 
shown  respect.  He  is  affable  to  his  inferiors, 
frank  and  friendly  towards  all,  and  he  wins  the 
sympathy  of  everyone  who  has  the  happiness  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  him.  Of  one  thing 
only  is  His  Majesty  proud — and  that  is,  of  being 
a  Spaniard." 


17th  of  may.  1902. 

The  morning  of  a  splendid  day  dawned,  and 
the  17th  of  May,  1902,  will  surely  be  long  re- 
membered with  deep  emotion  by  the  people  of 
Madrid.  The  sun  shone  radiantly ;  the  pure  blue 
sky  was  cloudless  and  there  was  an  intoxicating 
gladness  in  the  light  and  brightness  of  this  spring 
morning,  which  seemed  to  fill  everyone's  heart 
with  almost  childlike  joy.  The  people  had  been 
up  half  the  previous  night,  admiring  the  beautiful 
illuminations  in  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  yet 
everyone,  crowds  of  foreigners  in  particular,  now 
thronged  the  streets  before  9  o'clock  A.  m.  At 
half  past  seven,  bands  passed  through  the  streets 
beating  the  reveille ;  music  sounded  on  all  sides, 
announcing  the  joyful  tidings  that  this  was  the 
first  day  of  the  reign  of  King  Alfonso  XIII. 
After  the  various  regiments  had  traversed  the 
city,  they  assembled  in  front  of  the  Palace.  The 
Infantry  entered  the  central  garden,  and  the  Cav- 
alry stationed  themselves  in  the  Plaza  de  Oriente. 
Immediately  the  windows  of  the  Palace  opened, 
and  the  King,  accompanied  by  his  august  mother 
and  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  stepped  out  on  the 
balcony  and  saluted  the  people.  All  the  bands 
played  the  "Marcha  Real,"  and  the  people  cheered 
long  and  enthusiastically.  The  monarch  was 
dressed  as  Captain-General.  Before  retiring 
from  the  balcony  he  gave  another  military  salute, 
the  people  shouting  their  "Vivas"  so  long  as  the 
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Royal  family  were  visible.  The  dense  crowd  still 
remained,  determined  to  keep  their  places  in  or- 
der to  see  the  procession  coming  out  of  the  Pal- 
ace. Long  before  dawn  the  servants  of  the  Royal 
stables  and  coach  houses  had  been  hard  at  work 
preparing  the  various  coaches,  which  are  never 
used  except  on  state  occasions  and  gala  days. 
Quite  a  regiment  of  grooms,  lackeys  and  attend- 
ants of  all  kinds  was  busy  in  "dressing"  the 
horses  in  their  plumes — velvet  and  gold  drapery 
and  splendid  harnesses — and  also  in  equipping 
themselves  in  their  gorgeous  liveries. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  first  coach  appeared.  It 
cheered  the  people,  but  still  it  was  not  even  the 
beginning  of  the  procession,  although  it  formed  a 
centre  of  great  attraction  and  made  up  a  kind  of 
cavalcade  on  a  small  scale.  This  was  a  Paris 
landeau,  drawn  by  six  horses  in  gala  harnesses. 
In  it  was  seated  Senor  Zarco  del  Valle,  Inspector 
of  the  Royal  Palaces,  who  was  taking  to  the 
Congress  the  crown  and  sceptre,  which  lay  on  a 
velvet  cushion.  He  was  escorted  by  couriers  and 
grooms  and  a  party  of  the  King's  Life  Guards, 
composed  of  six  halberdiers,  who  were  to  remain 
in  charge  of  the  crown  and  sceptre  while  they 
lay  on  a  table  near  the  throne  in  the  Congress 
Hall.  The  people  who  had  collected  round  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Palace,  still  lingered  there 
in  dense  crowds,  anxious  to  see  the  magnificent 
carriages  of  the  members  of  the  nobility — who 
■were  to  form  the  suite  of  the  Royal  family.  Those 
■of  the  Grandees  arrived  before  the  Royal  coaches, 
as  they  were  to  precede  the  King  to  the  Congress 
— or  Cortes. 

In  the  Streets.  The  greatest  animation  pre- 
vailed, the  bright  blue  sky  and  brilliant  sunshine 
helping  to  heighten  the  spirits  of  the  people  and 
to  show  to  fullest  advantage  the  varied  hues  and 
tints  of  colour  worn  by  the  gaily-dressed  ladies 
and  children,  who  fluttered  about  like  so  many 
happy  butterflies  or  birds  of  Paradise.  All  along 
the  streets  where  the  cortege  was  to  pass,  the 
windows  of  the  houses,  and  the  balconies  were 
A^ery  tastefully  decorated  with  flags,  banners  and 
draper}- — the  national  colors,  yellow  and  red,  pre- 
vailing, rendered  more  effective  by  the  light 
morning  breeze,  which  waved  them  gently  from 
time  to  time.  Groups  of  people  from  different 
provinces  in  Spain,  attired  in  their  distinctive 
costumes,  formed  attractive  pictures,  while 
strangers  and  foreigners,  gazing  about  with  the 
keenest  curiosity,  added  to  the  motley  and  pic- 
turesque scene.     Music  resounded  on  all  sides — 


mingled  with  rippling  laughter  and  gay  conversa- 
tions— while  the  perfume  of  flowers  filled  the  air. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  one  of  the  foreign  Princes 
was  heard  to  say  that,  not  a  Capital  in  Europe 
could  equal  Madrid  that  day  in  animation,  bright- 
ness, or  joy. 

At  one  o'clock  the  troops  filed  out  of  their  dif- 
ferent barracks,  each  headed  by  its  band,  and 
carrying  the  national  standard,  which  was  saluted 
with  love  and  respect,  as  it  waved  above  their 
heads.  There  was  a  great  number  of  Regiments, 
far  too  numerous  to  name,  many  wore  splendid 
uniforms,  and  all,  from  first  to  last,  looked  their 
best  and  bravest. 

Half  past  one.  The  balconies  were  all  thronged 
by  this  time,  and  the  tribune  which  had  been 
erected  outside  Congress,  had  not  even  a  stand- 
ing place  unoccupied.  At  two  o'clock  a  salvo 
from  the  artillery  aroused  general  excitement. 
"They  come!  they  come!"  was  repeated  by  a 
thousand  voices.  The  first  of  the  Royal  suite  ar- 
rive— eight  brave  fellows,  magnificently  attired 
in  blue  and  gold,  and  mounted  on  spirited 
chargers.  Then  followed  drummers  and  trump- 
eters on  horseback,  their  horses  led  by  grooms. 
Next  came  some  royal  mounts,  splendidly  capari- 
soned in  velvet  and  gold — also  led  by  grooms  in 
grand  liveries — these  followed  by  the  ist  and  2nd 
Masters  of  the  horse,  four  Horse  Breakers,  and 
four  Horse  Tamers.  The  stately  bronze  coach  in 
the  rear  brings  the  Heralds,  almost  laden  down 
with  the  richness  of  their  attire  and  the  heavy 
maces  of  gold  they  bear  so  solemnly  on  their 
shoulders.  This  strange  cavalcade  was  very  bril- 
liant, indeed. 

The  carriage  which  follows  this  is  occupied  by 
the  Majors  Domo  of  the  Royal  Household,  and 
heads  a  long  line  of  stately  coaches,  one  more 
beautiful  than  the  other,  drawn  by  horses  in  rich 
harness,  nodding  their  plumed  heads  gravely  as 
they  go.  Some  coaches  have  six  horses — others 
two  or  four — all  bear  Dukes,  Duchesses,  Gran- 
dees, Generals,  Princes  of  the  nation,  and  the 
foreign  Princes,  Ambassadors  and  their  suites. 
Ministers,  Deputies,  etc.,  etc.  As  they  filed  by  a 
running  fire  of  comments  was  kept  up — more  or 
less  flattering  or  witty,  but  never  ill-natured — by 
the  crowd  of  lookers-on.  In  the  last  of  this  train 
of  carriages  sat  the  Chief  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold, wearing  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
He  was  accompanied  by  two  other  gentlemen, 
the  Duke  de  Santo  ]\Iauro  and  the  Commanding 
General    of    the    Halberdiers.      A    regiment    of 
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Guards  follows  this  carriage  and  breaks  the  line 
between  it  and  those  of  the  Royal  Family.  The 
band  plays  the  "Marcha  de  Infantes"  and  a  state- 
ly coach,  called  the  "Coach  of  the  Ducal  Crown," 
drawn  by  horses,  with  blue  and  gold  plumed 
head-gear,  appears.  It  is  occupied  by  the  In- 
fantas Isabel  and  Eulalia,  the  King's  aunts — 
"Popularity  and  Beauty,"  as  the  people  call  them. 
All  hats  are  removed  and  a  pleased  murmur  runs 
through  the  crowd — both  ladies  are  favorites. 
The  "Shell  carriage,"  containing  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Asturias,  is  allowed  to  pass  in  respect- 
ful silence.  Four  Guards  follow  and  the  bands 
break  into  the  "Marcha  Real."  All  uncover  again 
as  the  next  coach  approaches — the  carriage  of  the 
"Royal  Crown,"  drawn  by  eight  horses,  with 
white  plumes. 

"The  King !  the  King !"  and  there  he  is  at  last. 
King  Alfonso  XIII.,  attired  for  the  first  time  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  decorated  with  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  the  Collar  of  Charles  III.  He  looks 
gallant  and  brave,  as  he  salutes  smilingly  on  all 
sides.  Such  wild  vivas  and  cheers !  And  now 
and  again  one  hears  such  remarks  as :  "May  God 
bless  him  !  What  a  fine  boy  he  has  grown !"  The 
Queen  mother  sits  on  his  right.  She,  too,  is  smil- 
ing, and  is  visibly  moved  by  this  grand  outburst 
of  loyalty  and  love.  The  Princess  Maria  Teresa 
is  seated  in  the  same  carriage.  She  always  ap- 
pears with  the  Queen.  A  startling  incident  oc- 
curred, which  caused  a  momentary  panic,  a  short 
time  previous  to  their  appearance.  Just  as  the 
Royal  carriage  had  passed  the  portals  of  the 
Palace,  a  rather  suspicious-looking  man,  about 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  sprang  forward  to  the 
steps  of  the  carriage,  and  forced  open  the  door. 
The  King  looked  round  in  surprise,  but  before  a 
word  could  be  spoken,  one  of  the  Palace  porters 
sprang  after  the  man  and  dragged  him  inside  the 
gates,  while  tbe  unfortunate  culprit  was  kicked 
and  cufifed  unmercifully.  He  would  have  been 
torn  to  pieces  if  he  had  not  been  speedily  put  un- 
der lock  and  key.  The  women  were  especially 
indignant.  When  examined,  no  weapon  of  any 
kind  was  discovered  on  him,  nothing  but  a  most 
amorous,  poetical  effusion  to  the  Princess  Maria 
Teresa,  with  whom  he  declared  himself  to  be  in 
love,  and  that  he  only  wanted  the  King's  consent 
to  their  marriage.  The  affair  got  whispered  in 
Congress,  where  the  Ministers,  Princes,  etc.,  had 
already  arrived  and  were  awaiting  the  Royal 
Family.  A  moment  of  terrible  suspense  passed, 
but  a  second  message  came,  which  set  all  fears 


at  rest.  A  deep  murmur  of  joy  resounded  through 
the  hall  when  the  Prime  Minister  announced  His 
Majesty's  safety.  At  twenty-two  minutes  past 
2  o'clock  the  Princesses  Isabel  and  Eulalia  ar- 
rived at  Congress.  They  were  received  with 
"Vivas"  by  the  spectators  outside, — the  Senators, 
etc.,  awaited  them  at  the  entrance.  Princess  Isa- 
bel wore  a  rich  costume  of  green.  Princess  Eu- 
lalia, pearl  gray.  Both  wore  splendid  tiaras  of 
diamonds  and  brilliants.  The  Princess  of  As- 
turias followed  with  her  husband.  She  wore  a 
pretty  light  blue  dress,  a  diadem,  and  a  collaret 
of  pearls.  On  entering  the  Congress  hall,  the 
three  Princesses  inclined  three  times,  first  to  the 
Foreign  Princes,  then  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
and  finally  to  the  Senators.  The  Princess  of 
Asturias  took  her  seat  next  the  throne,  the  Prince 
remained  standing.  After  a  moment  of  expecta- 
tion, the  King  appeared,  and  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  "Vivas."  Tier  Majesty  followed, 
with  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa.  The  latter  wore 
a'  pretty  rose-colored  dress.  The  Queen  was  at- 
tired in  a  pearl-colored  robe,  and  wore  a  mag- 
nificent diadem  of  pearls  and  brilliants.  She, 
also,  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 

When  the  Queen  mother  arrived,  the  King 
seated  himself  on  the  throne  and  said  in  a  clear 
vibrating  voice :  "Sentaos,  be  seated."  The  Sen- 
ators and  Deputies  occupied  benches.  On  the 
steps  of  the  throne  stood  some  prelates  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  the  latter  in  a  variety  of 
costumes.  There  was  profound  silence  in  the 
Cortes  at  this  solemn  moment. 

The  Duke  de  Bivona,  President  of  the  Con- 
gress, advanced,  holding  the  open  Gospels  with 
both  hands.  The  King  now  stood  up,  and  all 
present  rose,  those  near,  grouped  round  His 
Majesty,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties on  his  right,  also  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  and  the  Grandees ;  while  the  Ministers, 
in  their  fine  uniforms  stood  beside  the  President's 
table.  Removing  his  glove,  the  King  placed  his 
right  hand  on  the  Gospels,  saying  in  a  clear,  calm 
voice :  "I  swear  by  God  on  the  holy  Gospels  to 
keep  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  If  I  do  so, 
may  God  reward  me.  If  not  may  He  call  me  to 
account."  As  those  words  ended,  loud  "Vivas" 
rang  from  the  benches  and  were  warmly  taken 
up  by  all  present.  The  Congress  hall  resounded 
with  prolonged  "Vivas,"  which  the  young  mon- 
arch received  with  a  gratified  smile.  "Vivas'* 
were  also  given  for  the  Queen  mother  and  for 
Spain,  which  were  also  received  enthusiastically. 
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It  was  a  touching  sight,  every  one  was  standing, 
the  ladies  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  the  gentle- 
men their  hats.  Silence  was  proclaimed  and  the 
President  of  the  Congress  advanced  to  the  King 
saying:  "The  Cortes  received  the  oath  Your 
Majesty  has  taken  to  keep  the  Constitution." 
"Long  live  the  King,"  cried  the  Marquis  de  la 
A'ega  de  Armijo.  This  renewed  the  ovation  for 
fully  a  minute  longer.  Their  Majesties  then 
seated  themselves  for  a  short  time,  while  the 
young  monarch  questioned  the  Chief  Secretary 
on  subjects  concerning  the  Public  Chamber.  At 
2  :t,^  the  Royal  party  returned  to  their  carriages 
and  took  the  route  to  San  Francisco  el  Grande, 
the  magnificent  church  in  which  the  Te  Deiim 
was  to  be  sung.  All  the  houses  along  this  route 
were  beautifully — some  most  elegantly — decor- 
ated. The  return  from  Congress  and  the  drive 
through  the  various  streets  to  San  Francisco  was 
one  scene*  of  wild  excitement  and  joy.  Such 
shouts  and  "Vivas,"  and  blessings  on  the  young 
monarch's  head  as  he  passed  through  his  people 
are  things  which  shall  be  long  remembered. 
Everyone  wanted  to  get  another  look  at  the  boy 
King,  whose  winning  smile  and  visible  apprecia- 
tion of  their  loyalty  had  completely  captivated 
their  hearts.  As  he  passed  through  the  crowds 
he  remained  bare-headed,  his  right  arm  outside 
the  carriage  window,  saluting  the  people — in  that 
pretty  way  customary  amongst  Spaniards.  Many 
were  the  exclamations  of  admiration  and  love 
from  women  of  all  ranks  which  fell  on  the  King's 
ear.  One  woman  of  the  people  cried  out,  "There 
goes  the  hope  of  the  Spanish  nation ;  God  bless 
him !"  Her  cry  was  responded  to  with  renewed 
"Vivas."  "How  like  his  never-to-be-forgotten 
father  he  is  growing,"  etc.  "Que  rico  va,"  which 
expression  is  a  condensation  of  all  kinds  of  fas- 
cinating qualities. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  no  act  of  coronation 
took  place,  it  was  not  considered  necessary,  as  he 
was  born  a  King.  On  arriving  at  the  Porch  of 
San  Francisco  the  King  was  met  by  the  two  Car- 
dinals, thirty  Archbishops,  Bishops  and  attend- 
ants. The  church  was  already  thronged  with 
people.  Ladies  of  the  highest  rank.  Senators,  of- 
ficers, and  the  foreign  guests — special  places  hav- 
ing been  arranged  for  the  last  named  and  their 
suites.  .The  Infantas  had  already  arrived  and 
scarcely  had  the  "Marcha  de  Infantes"  ceased 
when  the  magnificent  organ  pealed  forth  the 
"Marcha  Real."  The  crossbearer  advanced,  after 
him  the  cardinals  and  prelates  in  double  file,  an'.' 


then  came  the  King  wearing  the  crown  and  walk- 
ing beneath  a  magnificent  canopy.  The  Queen 
mother  walked  behind  the  canopy,  and  after  her, 
came  the  Princess  Teresa,  and  the  highest  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Court. 

It  would  take  long  pages  to  describe  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  this  religious  ceremony.  Very 
solemn,  indeed,  had  been  the  taking  of  the  oath 
in  Congress, — the  religious  part  of  the  ceremony 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  was  truly  im- 
pressive and  majestic.  The  singing  of  the 
choir  was  perfect,  the  solos  being  sung  by  the 
famous  tenor,  Bonci,  of  the  opera,  who  took  part 
in  the  orchestra  with  great  pleasure.  The  music 
and  organ  playing  were  splendid.  At  about  4 130, 
the  King  and  suite  returned  to  the  Palace.  There 
he  was  received  at  the  foot  of  the  principal  stair- 
case by  numerous  Grandees,  nobles  and  elegantly 
dressed  ladies,  who  all  gave  him  a  most  affection- 
ate welcome. 

After  a  short  rest,  Don  Alfonso  XIII.  appeared 
on  the  balcony  of  the  central  fagade  of  the  Palace. 
What  a  brilliant  assembly  surrounded  him!  It 
was  really  a  gorgeous  sight.  There  were  the 
King,  Queen,  Infantas,  Princes;  the  foreign 
Princes  in  splendid  uniforms ;  the  Embassies, 
Ladies-in-waiting,  Ministers,  etc.,  etc. — all  clad 
in  a  variety  of  costly  dress.  More  than  ten  thou- 
sand people  crowded  in  front  of  the  Palace  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  young  monarch,  who  stood 
bowing  and  smiling  down  on  his  loyal  and  loving 
subjects. 

When  the  procession  was  returning  from  the 
Tc  Deum,  a.  pretty  incident  occurred,  which 
seemed  to  gratify  the  King  very  much.  When 
the  Royal  carriages  arrived  at  the  "Puerta  de 
Moros"  Plaza,  a  large  group  of  beautiful  young 
"cigarreras"  (cigar-makers),  very  charmingly  at- 
tired in  Manila  shawls  and  wearing  flowers  in 
their  hair,  awaited  him  in  the  centre  of  the  Plaza. 
Each  one  had  provided  herself  with  a  pigeon  or 
dove,  bound  with  long  ribbons  of  various  colors, 
and  a  quantity  of  flowers — carnations  principally 
— they  are  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  girl — as  the 
Royal  carriage  slowly  drew  near,  one  of  the  girls 
approached  and  presented  His  Majesty  with  a 
splendid  bouquet,  while  the  others  let  loose  their 
doves  and  threw  a  shower  of  flowers  over  the 
carriage.  The  young  King  received  the  ovation 
with  very  evident  pleasure,  and,  as  the  young 
girls  broke  out  into  deafening  "Vivas,"  which 
were  reechoed  by  the  crowd,  the  carriage  drove 
slowly  away. 
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It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that — with  rare  ex- 
ceptions— children  inherit  the  qualities  of  their 
mothers,  thus  the  Spaniards  have  reason  to  hope 
that  the  noble  qualities  which  adorn  the  august 
lady  who  has  so  wisely  ruled  their  nation  for  the 
last  sixteen  years,  may  be  seen  reflected  in  the 
young  monarch  who  has  now  ascended  the 
throne.  With  the  solemn  oath  he  took  to-day,  the 
happiest  hours  of  his  young  life  pass  away,  and 
days  of  grave  anxiety  and  painful  duties  begin 
for  him.  May  the  King  of  Kings  grant  him 
strength  and  courage  to  carry  on  his  work,  and 
illumine  his  mind  to  see  the  best  way  of  doing  it, 
so  as  to  place  his  country  once  again  in  her  own 
proud  position  amidst  the  nations  of  Europe. 


Blfonso  XIIL,  mwQ  of  Spain, 

Born  May,  1886;    Crowned  May,  1902. 


Here's  a  face  that  tender  musings  bring 
From  the  ranks  of  innocents  earth-given : 
"Somewhere  sways  this  blossom  of  the  Spring," 
"Stealing     hearts     to     point     them     back     to 
Heaven." 

— Born  a  King! 
Here's  a  face  that  saddest  musings  bring ! 

II. 

When  I  would  a  smile,  there  comes  a  tear ! 

Cruel  gloom  pre-natal,  watched  thy  waking : 
Here  a  Crown ! — thy  Sire  upon  his  bier. 

Sweet  thy  welcome,  wrung  from  heart  lone, 
aching : 

Baby  dear! — 
When  I  would  a  smile,  there  comes  a  tear ! 

III. 

Little  hands  for  sceptre :   head  for  crown ! 
(i) — Ah!    there's  one  who'd  yield  to  no  dis- 
maying ! — 
Bound  her  darling's  burden  with  her  own  ; 

Heard,  when  with  his  toys  her  boy  was  play- 
ing— 

"Put  them  down  ! — 
"Little  hands  for  sceptre :   head  for  crown  !" 

IV. 

One  brave  fortress  kept  the  kingly  part. 

When  weak  souls  but  feared  an  empire  riven ; 


Foes  opposed,  whose  strength  was  human  art. 
Queen  Christina's  trust  was  bond  of  Heaven. 
Mother-heart ! — 
One  brave  fortress  kept  the  kingly  part ! 

V. 
Where  the  happy  wife,  or  blissful  bride. 

Half  her  triumph  or  her  gladness  knowing !; 
Spain,  Alfonso's  son  has  crowned  with  pride, 
— Full  her  mother-heart  to  overflowing : 
At  his  side ! — 
Where  the  happy  wife,  or  blissful  bride ! 

VI. 

(2)  "Stuart,"  "Plantagenet"  and  "Charlemagne,"' 
— Royal  lines,  to  him  their  trust  bequeathing : 
Grant  him,  King  of  Kings,  a  glorious  reign, 
All  their  virtues  in  his  crown  inwreathing! 
— Heir  of  Spain, 
Stuart,  Plantagenet  and  Charlemagne ! 

Idris. 

(i)  The  Regent,  Queen  Christina,  widow  of  Alfonso 
XII.,  and  mother  of  the  Httle  Alfonso  XIII. 

(2)  Alfonso  XIII.  of  Spain  is  descended  from  Charle- 
magne through  different  lines  :  directly  through  the 
Spanish  and  Austrian  sovereigns,  and  in  a  more  round- 
about way  through  the  Spanish  monarchs,  Dukes  of 
Parma,  French  Kings,  and  the  British  Stuarts  and 
Plantagenets. 


How  pleasant  it  is  to  meet  them  in  our  daily 
walks  of  life,  these  happy-faced  people,  whose 
coimtenances  reflect  so  much  sunshine  of  soul. 
They  are  good  to  look  upon;  we  go  our  way  the 
better  for  having  met  them.  Happiness  is  a 
great  beautifier.  It  matters  not  how  plain  or  ill- 
favored  the  features  if  the  mind  and  heart  are 
happy,  the  joy  of  living  lights  a  face  with  the 
wondrous  charm  which  contentment  alone  can 
give.  The  rarest  feeling  that  brightens  the  human 
face  is  the  peace  of  a  loving  soul.  As  we  walk 
the  crowded  streets  of  a  large  city  where  the 
drama  of  life  is  being  earnestly  enacted,  the  par- 
ticipants pass  before  vis,  some  in  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  leading  roles,  others  struggling 
lumilily  in  minor  parts ;  many  with  careworn, 
shrewd  countenances,  a  few  with  the  bright,  beau- 
tiful expression  of  happiness,  yet  the  curtain  falls, 
sooner  or  later,  over  all.  He  who  has  gathered 
the  sweetness  from  earth's  flowers  and  distrib- 
uted it  generously  among  his  fellows,  is  truly  a 
benefactor  of  the  human  race,  and  his  name 
worthy  of  benediction. 
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♦|r  T  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  for  the 
fl^  first  time  at  what,  to  me,  was  a  most  im- 
pressive scene — maidens  in  their  snowy 
robes,  gathered  together  in  picturesque  groups  on 
the  platform,  their  joyous  faces  flushed  with  the 
pleasurable  anticipation  of  home  in  a  few  hours, 
and  flushed  also,  no  doubt,  with  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  merit,  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
the  future,  with  pure  and  lofty  ideals  in  view. 
Figuring  conspicuously  in  the  front  were  the 
sweet  girl  graduates,  seven  in  number,  in  their 
beauteous  graduation  attire,  looking  the  embodi- 
ment of  health,  freshness,  and  youthful  bloom, 
the  light  of  knowledge  on  their  speaking  brows 
and  flashing  from  their  eyes.  At  the  foot  of  the 
platform,  nestled  confidingly  the  younger,  but  not 
less  important  members  of  the  Academy,  smiling 
and  shy-eyed,  their  little  brains  revolving,  doubt- 
less, on  the  all-important  question  of  what  the 
audience  was  thinking  of  them,  and  how  pretty 
they  must  look. 

An  appropriately  joyous  burst  of  song — 
"Heigh  Ho  for  Merry  June!" — opened  the  pro- 
gramme, and  it  was  plain  that  this  gay  chorus 
particularly  appealed  to  the  singers,  for  their 
voices  rang  with  the  blithe  spirit  of  the  beautiful 
month  of  roses,  zephyrs  and  sunshine.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  first  Act  of  the  soul-stirring  Drama — 
"Diana  or  Christ?" — the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  ancient  Epirus.  Miss  Berenice  Golden,  in  the 
role  of  "Virgilia,"  a  noble  Roman  lady,  and  a 
Christian,  moved  with  stately  grace  toward  us, 
soliloquizing  on  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  tran- 
quil eventide.  Her  daughter,  "Electra" — Ger- 
trude Aladden — breaks  in  upon  her  musings  and 
together  they  converse.  Electra  learns  for  the 
first  time  that  her  mother  is  a  Roman,  that  her 
"childhood's  home  was  sheltered  in  the  proud., 
calm  majesty  of  Rome."  Virgilia  relates  to  her 
daughter  the  sorrow-clouded  history  of  her  youth, 
telling  her  of  her  father's  office  of  Prefect  of 
Ephesus,  and  is  comforted  by  the  loving  sym- 
pathy and  fortitude  of  Electra,  as  she  promises, 
with  glowing  earnestness  in  her  pure  young  face, 
lo  "be  Christ's  forever."  They  walk  away  with 
their  arms  encircled,  Virgilia  assuring  her  daugh- 
ter that  "the  Crucified  is  strong  and  He  giveth 
strength  to  innocence  and  weakness." 

"Cheerfulness,"  a  Rondo  in  waltz  time,  delight- 
fully sung,  was  followed  bv  the  second  Act  of  the 


Drama,  in  Ephesus,  the  seat  of  Diana's  powc.- 
and  sway.  ".Egisthus,"  judge  of  the  Christians, 
who  refuse  to  sacrifice  to  the  goddess,  is  in  cor. 
ference  with  his  son,  " Atho,"  and  imparts  t :,  him 
the  welcome  news  that  "he  is  chosen  to  lead  out 
a  valiant  legion,  especially  enrolled  to  quell  an  in- 
surrection in  Germany."  Atho  joyfully  expresses 
his  elation,  and  his  conviction  that  Roman  blood 
flows  in  his  veins.  With  deep  emotion  his  father 
assures  him  that  it  is  so,  that  his  "mother  is  a 
Roman,  that  after  "yielding  first  and  sacrificing 
to  Diana,"  she  repented,  and  refusing  to  carry 
out  his  wish  that  his  infant  daughter  should  be 
consecrated  to  Diana,  she  "rose  and  passionately 
claimed  the  child  for  Christ"— and  fled  that  very 
night.  ^'Egisthus  then  commands  his  son  to  take 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  goddess,  before  setting 
out,  "Patroclus,"  his  friend,  interposes,  entreating 
him  not  to  bind  x\tho,  pleading  his  youth  and 
life's  changefulness.  ^gisthus  sternly  replies, 
"Change  must  sometimes  meet  souls  all  un- 
changing"— turning  to  Atho — "On  life's  thres- 
hold here,  Atho,  'tis  meet  that  you  should  sadly 
take  the  oath  conceived  in  agony."  With  uplifted 
arm  and  voice  thrilling  in  its  eagerness  Atho  de- 
clares :  "I  vow  by  thy  great  name,  Diana,  queen 
of  light,  never  till  my  life's  end,  to  shield  or  spare 
a  Christian's  life — unless  that  Christian  lays  a 
visible  pledge  of  homage  on  thy  shrine.  I  vow 
that  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear  shall  rule  me — 
guide  me-^sway  me — ever,  when  thy  honor  bids 
me  serve  thee.  Nature's  ties  shall  be  as  naught 
to  me.  And  death  shall  be  my  minister  and  thine. 
Diana,  hear  my  vow — receive  it."  The  three  then 
part,  after  aflFectionate  farewells,  Atho's  face 
bright  with  the  prospect  of  danger  and  glory. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hefiferan  s  brilliant  piano  solo 
dispelled  the  gloom  cast  over  us  by  the  pathos  of 
the  noble  Christian  matron's  chequered  life,  and 
the  appealing  earnestness  and  fortitude  of  the 
"child  of  many  tears,"  Electra. 

In  the  third  Act,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  Vir- 
gilia's  home,  in  Epirus.  A  cry  of  distress  reaches 
her  ear.  Electra  hastens  at  her  mother's  bidding 
to  seek  the  cause,  then  returns  followed  by  Atho, 
who  enters,  supported  by  his  friends,  "Mercutio" 
and  "Sempronius."  Virgilia,  with  one  swift 
glance,  recognizes  her  son  in  the  wovmded  soldier, 
and,  raising  her  eyes,  beaming  with  intense  joy, 
to  heaven,  she  breathes  the  grateful  prayer :  "My 
God,  in  Thy  great  pity.  Thou  hast  been  most 
merciful  to  me, '  and  advances  with  outstretche  ' 
hands,  saying,  "A  welcome  warm  and  true  w  ? 
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give  you,  you  have  nobly  served  beneath  the 
Roman  standard."  Sempronius  and  Mercutio 
respond  to  her  greeting  in  highest  eulogium  of 
their  young  commander.  VirgiHa's  eyes  rest  with 
a  tender  gaze  on  her  son,  who  is  silent,  until  his 
mother,  on  hearing  her  husband's  name  men- 
tioned with  respectful  admiration,  says  with  emo- 
tion, "Years  ago,  I  knew  ^gisthus."  What 
memories  must  have  awakened  at  that  name ! 
Atho  looks  up,  and,  in  a  feeble  voice,  which  sure- 
ly must  have  penetrated  the  inmost  recesses  of  his 
mother's  heart — "May  I  claim  you  for  a  friend, 
dear  lady?"  Virgilia  bends  over  him  with  the 
assurance  that  now  and  ever  she  will  be  a  friend 
to  him.  Atho's  comrades  then  relate  with  the  en- ' 
thusiasm  of  friendship,  his  daring  deeds  of  valor 
and  bravery — "when  the  hordes  of  Germany  were 
ruthless  in  their  fell  unfettered  carnage,  never 
warrior  dared  the  wildest  conflict  with  more  fear- 
less sway  than  Atho."  Mercutio  and  Sempronius 
then  take  leave  of  Atho  and  of  their  kind  hostess, 
who  promises  to  care  for  the  wounded  hero  ten- 
derlv,  and  depart.  A  most  affecting  scene  follows 
— ^  irgilia  claspi-ng  her  son  in  her  arms,  tells  him 
he  has  a  mother,  Atho  repulses  her  at  first  with 
the  stern  rejoinder:  "My  mother  fied  from  me 
and  from  my  father."  Virgilia  entreats  him  with 
agonized  voice  "to  spare  the  heart  whose  bitter 
martyrdom  has  been  a  living  death."  Atho  turns 
to  his  sister,  crying  gladly,  "Oh,  Electra !  Oh,  my 
own  sweet  sister,  little  marvel  that  my' love  was 
yours  the  first  glad  moment  that  I  saw  you  bend- 
ing o'er  me."  Electra,  with  her  hands  clasped  in 
his,  her  face  uplifted,  and  lit  with  affection's  ten- 
der radiance,  tells  him  how  they  have  longed  and 
thirsted  for  him,  that  never  was  son  and  brother 
mourned  as  he  was. 

The  heroic  fortitude  and  high  resolve  of  his 
mother,  is  once  more  sorely  tried  by  Atho's  eager, 
earnest  appeal— "Must  we  part?  Our  immortal 
goddess  is  the  joy  and  light  of  Ephesus.  Forget 
the  clouded  past.  Return  to  us — return  to  me 
and  to  ^gisthus."  Virgilia  clasps  her  hands  and 
prays — "Saviour!  be  my  strength."  Then  turn- 
ing to  her  son — "Nay,  Atho,  silence,  my  beloved, 
your  pleadings  are  but  torture."  A  sudden  stern 
resolution  darkens  Atho's  brow,  as  he  remembers 
his  oath ;  he  tears  himself  free  from  their  cling- 
ing embraces,  crying — "I  have  vowed  an  oath  so 
solemn  that  its  memory  now  is  haunting  me,  all 
fearfully.  I  must  leave  you — else — "  Electra 
cornpletes  his  sentence — "It  were  death  to  us?" 
Virgilia,  who  has  been  silently  weeping,  goes  up 


to  her  son  and  taking  his  hand  begs  him  to  tarry 
till  morning  light — "I  make  no  pleading  and  no 
prayer  to  you,  Atho,  I  raise  my  eyes  to  those 
eternal  mountains  whence  help  comes  to  the  help- 
less. Yes,  my  son,  this  day,  this  hour,  the  hand 
of  death  has  touched  the  life-spring  that  upheld 
me.  Yet,  like  one  grown  strong  with  gazing  on 
the  silent  close  of  human  hopes  and  fears,  I  part 
from  you.  And  as  I  lift  my  holocaust  on  high,  a 
.blessed  answer  seeks  my  soul.  It  tells  of  pardon 
and  of  peace."  Sublime  lesson  of  fortitude  and 
self-sacrifice ! 

Miss  B.  McHale's  solo,  in  which  she  displayed 
perfect  mastery  of  tone  and  expression,  prepared 
us  for  the  meeting  of  Electra  and  her  friend, 
Alcida — one  of  Diana's  votaries.  The  fair  young 
Christian's  pale,  sweet  face  is  mournful  with 
"past  misfortune's  melancholy  grace,"  and  her 
whole  attitude  bespeaks  intense  loneliness.  The 
cause  is  not  hard  to  find — we  immediately  note 
the  absence  of  her  heroic  Christian  mother,  Vir- 
gilia, whose  martyr-spirit,  triumphing  gloriously 
over  the  storms  that  assailed  it,  has  winged  its 
flight  to  the  realms  of  bliss,  leaving  Electra  to 
tread  the  same  thorny  path  that  leads  to  joy  un- 
speakable in  the  mansions  above.  The  two 
maidens,  though  differing  so  widely  in  creed — 
each  holding  the  deity  of  the  homage  of  the  other 
in  abhorrence — are  warm  friends,  as  we  gather 
from  Alcida's  opening  address :  "My  dear  Elec- 
tra, certainly  you  hold  a  golden  magic  key,  where- 
with to  ope  the  hearts  of  those  who  meet  you. 
Yester  week  you  were  a  stranger  in  our  midst, 
and  now  we  gather  round  you  fondly."  Electra 
answers  with  an  inflection  of  deep  sadness  in  her 
voice:  "Though  I  am  so  mournful — so  unlike 
you."  "Nay,"  replies  Alcida,  cheerfully,  "each 
life  is  set  to  different  music.  Plaintive,  soft,  and 
sadly  sweet  the  melody  that  clings  around  you. 
While,  to  us,  the  bird-like  notes,  joyous,  but  not 
pathetic,  clear  and  high,  are  all  familiar.  As  for 
deeper  tones  we  shun  them,  and  we  call  ourselves 
in  sport  the  laughing  Sages,  sunnily  content  to 
warble  through  existence  carelessly." 

They  converse  for  a  time,  Alcida,  lightly  and 
with  animated  gaiety,  Electra  responding  in  a 
more  serious  strain,  and  musing  sadly — "Scarce 
a  month  agone,  I  knelt  alone,  beside  my  mother — 
still  in  death.  And,  while  I  strewed  white  flow- 
ers on  her  who  faded — there — I  felt  that  my  life's 
rose  had  withered.  Can  it  bloom  again?  Can 
spring  or  summer  sun  restore  warmth  to  the  sap- 
less   stem,    and   flush    once   more   the   shrivelled 
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petals  ?"  Alcida  takes  her  arm  affectionately,  and 
leads  her  away,  saying — "\  erily,  it  can,  or  else 
the  earth  were  thickly  strewn,  indeed,  with  hope- 
less, scattered  roses.  Diana  would  desert  us,  for 
her  radiance  suffers  not  the  gloom  of  mortal  sad- 
ness." 

The  last  thrilling  scene  is  now  about  to  be  en- 
acted, the  climax  of  which  we  await  with  intense 
interest.  With  lowering  brow  ^-Egisthus  strides 
across  the  platform,  followed  by  High  Priest, 
guards  and  populace.  The  air  is  charged  with 
strife,  and  we  feel  that  the  supreme  hour  has 
come  for  \"irgilia's  daughter,  on  whose  face  of 
virginal  innocence  and  pathetic  beauty,  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  future  martyr  has  set  its  glori- 
ous stamp.  She  enters,  preceded  by  the  messen- 
ger whom  ."Egisthus  had  dispatched,  her  friend, 
Alcida,  follows.  The  messenger  motions  her  for- 
ward, she  stands  before  her  father,  her  fair  brow 
resplendent  with  the  lofty  purpose  that  inspires 
her  calm  fortitude — that  father  in  whose  face 
and  bearing  all  trace  of.  parental  affection  is  lost 
in  the  stern  resolve  of  the  judge  of  Christians. 

"My  lord,"  calls  out  the  messenger,  "When  yes- 
ter  eve  }'Our  word  went  forth  to  greet  the  coming 
morn.  When  your  decree  called  out  the  choir  of 
Ephesus — to  hail  the  goddess  with  their  harmony 
— they  rose,  rose — all — save  one.  This  Virgin — 
she  alone,  refused  compliance.  Pressed  again, 
she  said  her  firm  allegiance,  years  ago,  was  vowed 
to  One  to  whom  Diana  is  as  naught. 

^Egisthus  to  Electra — "Was  this  your  an- 
swer ?" 

Electra — Yes,  my  lord,  it  was. 

^gisthus — And  does  a  mightier  deity  pretend 
to  claim  your  homage? 

Electra — Yes,  my  lord,  He  claims  my  fealty 
imdivided. 

^gisthus — Our  decree  was  loudly  published. 

Electra — So,  my  lord,  I  heard. 

^Egisthus — Also  you  heard  the  penalty? 

Electra — The  penalty  is  death. 

^gisthus— And  you  will  brave  that  penalty 
for  this — your  God. 

Electra — Who  died  for  me. 

yEgesthus — Hark!  Ephesus!  attend.  What 
God  is  this? 

Electra — Christ  Jesus,  Crucified. 

Here  Atho  enters  and  hastens  to  his  sister,  cry- 
ing "Electra!  What  do  you  here?"  ^gisthus 
liarshly  interposes,  "The  lawful  judgment  must 
proceed."     Atho  clasps  Electra  in  his  arms,  and 


he  avows  his  intention  to  save  his  long-lost,  his 
own  sweet  sister.  Electra  gently  disengages  her- 
self from  his  ardent  embrace,  and,  with  face 
aglow,  and  arms  upraised,  supplicates  "Saviour! 
Christ !  Be  with  me — near  me.  Mother,  'tis  the 
hour."  "Christ  or  Diana?  Child,  obey  the  law. 
Cast  but  one  grain  of  incense,  and  be  free.  If  not 
— 'tis  death."  "Death  let  it  be,  my  lord,"  replies 
the  calm,  clear  voice.  The  High  Priest  endeavors 
to  win  her.  "Are  you  \"irgilia"s  daughter?" 
Electra  affirms.  "Your  fair  young  mother  came 
to  us  and  stood  before  this  altar  once.  And  from 
his  deep,  rich  voice  thrills  with  intense  emotion  as 
my  hand  she  took  the  censer — and  her  fragrant 
homage  rose.  You  will  not  be  of  sterner  mould, 
I  think,  than  she  who  bore  you."  Electra  uplifts 
her  pallid  brow,  as  if  seeking  to  commune  with 
that  mother,  whose  suffering  heart  had  been  so 
rejoiced  by  her  daughters  promise  to  be  Christ's 
forever,  and  whose  happiness  she  was  soon  to 
share,  and  murmurs,  "Ever,  in  my  sight,  my 
mother's  years  of  agony — her  prayer — imploring 
me — her  child — to  expiate  her  passing  weakness." 
Then  turning  swiftly  to  her  persecutors,  "Oh ! 
had  yoii  but  seen  her  dying  eyes,  beseechingly  up- 
raised to  seek  the  heaven  she  cast  away — yes — 
here  at  this  same  altar.  Mother !  by  our  love,  our 
days  of  lonely  tenderness,  at  last  by  death  di- 
vided;  mother!  witness  now  your  child  is  not 
Diana's — she  is  Christ's."  Atho  approaches  his 
father  and  lays  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  plead- 
ingly. "Father,  time  will  soothe  this  frenzy." 
"Hush !"  replies  yEgisthus,  "our  oath  is  sacred. 
Let  Electra  yield." 

Atho — Electra,  will  you  turn  away  from  me  ? 

Electra — Redeemer !  Christ  above !  Draw  me 
to  Thee.  I  come  to  Thee.  I  come.  I  see  Thee — 
hear  Thee. 

^Egisthus — Touch  the  censer. 

Electra  faces  him,  and  her  resolute  refusal — 
"Xo,  never" — decides  her  fate.  "Come,  for- 
ward, ministers  of  death,  lead  her  away,"  ex- 
claims ^gisthus.  Alcida  falls  on  her  knees  be- 
fore him  crying,  "Oh !  not  to  death,  my  lord, 
earth  claims  from  you  this  flower  of  tender  birth, 
of  perfect  sweetness."  Atho's  last  appeal,  "Shall 
the  stranger  God  part  us,  Electra?"  provokes  an- 
other furious  command  from  the  enraged  Pre- 
fect— "Lead  the  girl  away,  the  Xazarene  will 
conquer." 

Electra  is  led  away,  transfigured  with  the 
brightness   of  the  martyr's   anticipated   joy   and 
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bliss.  Her  pagan  brother  follows,  with  anguished 
face  and  bearing.  Cruel  destiny  of  fate,  bring- 
ing three  fond  hearts,  wliose  ties  of  affection 
separation  had  strengthened,  together,  under  cir- 
cumstances so  unnatural  and  heartrending!  In 
the  awe-stricken  silence  that  reigns,  Atho  returns, 
and,  in  a  voice  throbbing  with  mingled  joy  and 
sadness,  tells  us,  "She  died  for  Christ.  They  led 
Electra  to  that  western  hill,  where  once,  the  le- 
gends say,  our  goddess  stood.  How  beautiful  it 
looked !  the  summer  sun  touching  the  lowliest 
flowers,  till  each  arose  fresh  glorified.  And  all, 
abounding  still  in  life,  spread  life  around  them. 
'Mid  them  there  as  lovely  and  as  earth-beloved  as 
they,  came  death.  As  one  absorbed  in  visible  ex- 
pectation, Electra  onward  moved.  'Electra,  dear- 
est sister,  turn  to  me  one  parting  look !'  I  whis- 
pered. 'Atho — my  brother — come  to  me,'  she 
said.  'Wilt  thou  be  Christ's?'  'I  will,'  I  cried 
aloud.  The  sword  swift  cleaved  the  air.  But  as 
it  fell,  a  clear  voice — arrowy — fled  through  the 
sky.  'Lost !  lost !  for  ever  lost !  What  have  I 
done  to  Thee,  O  Galilean !  that  Thou  shouldst 
torture  me  thus  ?'  " 

The  High  Priest,  rising,  "It  was  Diana's.  Let 
the  festal  rites  give  place  to  mourning — for  her 
sway  departs  from  Ephesus.  The  Oracle  hath 
writ — 'When,  in  the  hour  of  death,  a  victory  is 
given  to  virgin  innocence — that  day  Diana's  reign 
is  ended — and  the  Christ — the  Naaarcne — hath 
conquered.'  " 

What  varying  emotions  thrilled  us  during  the 
perfect  representation  of  this  last  scene  of  the 
truly  inspiring  drama ;  its  sublimity  appealed  to 
our  inmost  souls,  and,  to  my  mind,  never  was 
play  brought  to  such  dramatic  perfection,  nor  so 
ideally  characterized.  The  noble  Roman  matron, 
Virgilia,  "the  queenly  flower  of  Italy,"  was  fault- 
lessly represented  by  Miss  Berenice  Golden, 
whose  dramatic  talent  is  of  such  a  high  order — 
one  would  have  said  the  part  was  written  for  her, 
by  the  gentle  Religiovis  across  the  sea,  at  Loretto 
Abbey  Rathfarnham,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  dramatic  sketch.  The  "child  of  many 
tears,"  the  glorious  young  martyr — Electra — was 
idealised  in  Miss  Gertrude  Madden,  whose  coun- 
tenance expressed  alternate  joy  and  pathos.  Miss 
Neva  Loomis  displayed  all  the  power  and  relent- 
less fury  of  the  tyrannical  judge  of  Christians, 
and  her  change  from  paternal  pride  in  Atho  to 
stern  and  loud  command,  was  remarkable.  Jo- 
sephine Foster  was  a  typical  Atho,  in  fact,  each 
one  performed  her  role  so  well  that  the  general 


verdict  was  "how  well  suited  they  are  all  for  the 
parts !" 

When,  after  the  distribution  of  prizes,  each 
happy,  beaming  maiden  had  glided  to  her  place,, 
bearing  the  well-merited  reward  of  her  labors,. 
"Ave  Maria  Loreto"  arose  like  a  last  prayer  from 
the  young  hearts  to  our  Mother  in  heaven,  ask- 
ing her  protection  and  blessing. 

Rev.  D.  Best,  O.  C.  C,  Prior  of  the  Carmelite 
Monastery,  Falls  View,  then  addressed  words  of 
commendation  and  counsel  to  the  students.  It 
was  gratifying  to  hear  him  say  that  our  enter- 
tainment had  for  a  time  carried  him  away  from 
the  cares  and  worries  of  every-day  life.  He 
warmly  praised  the  music,  and  said  that,  after 
hearing  the  play,  one  felt  a  better  Christian  than 
before — which  was.  certainly  a  grand  tribute. 
Father  Dionysius  impressed  upon  us  the  neces- 
sity of  making  good  use  of  the  education  we  had 
received,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  as  our 
lives  broaden  and  sink  into  deeper  channels,  ot^r 
souls  may  be  wedded  to  useful  and  virtuous 
deeds,  and  that  the  crown  of  true  womanhood 
may  ever  be  entwined  with  the  laurels  we  bear 
away  from  our  Alma  Mater.  He  then  introduced 
Very  Rev  F.  W.  Likly,  President  of  Niagara  Uni- 
versity, Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  who  also  compli- 
mented us  on  our  success,  and  bestowed  unstinted 
praise  on  the  drama,  assuring  us  that  such  his- 
trionic ability  in  young  ladies,  was  quite  a  revela- 
tion to  him.  He  said  he  felt  sure  that  while  our 
minds  had  been  developed,  our  hearts  had  been 
trained  to  good  by  the  noble  Religious  who  de- 
vote their  lives  to  instructing  and  enlightening 
others,  and  exhorte<l  us  to  be  faithful  to  their 
teachings,  that  the  seeds  sown  may  at  length  put 
forth  flowers  to  bloom  eternally  in  the  Divine 
Garden.  Margaret  Fitz-Gerald. 


PROGRAMME. 

Vocal   Polka    Vincent 

"Heigho  for  merry  June ! 
All  the  earth  is  then  a-tune ! 
The  flow'rets  don  their  best  attire. 
And  set  the  meadows  all  aglow 
With  red  and  gold  and  white  and  blue. 
And  blossomings  of  every  hue." 

Graduating  Honors  Conferred, 
"Diana  or  Christ?" — y\ct  I. 
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Dramatis  Pcrsonae. 

yEgisthus Neva  Loomis 

Virgilia    Berenice  Golden 

Electra     Gertrude  ^Madden 

Alcida    Irene  Ducey 

Atho     Josephine  Foster 

Patroclus   Edythe  Quinn 

Sempronius Helen  Williams 

Mercutio    Christina  Barrett 

Priestess    Catherine  Hughes 

Xenia  Josephine  Ellis 

"To  Spring"  Grieg 

Gertrude  Hefiferan. 

Act  II. 
Semi-Chorus,  "Ye  Banks  and  Braes" 

Act  III. 

Prelude  Rachmanoif 

Bride  McHale. 

Act  IV. 
Waltz-Rondo Guinbcrt 

"What  is  sweeter,  what  is  fleeter 

Than  youth's  short  and  sunny  day? 
Brightly  glowing,  swiftly  going, 
Time  of  roses  could  it  stay! 
If  we  could  cherish 
Youth  ne'er  to  perish, 
We  must  keep  our  hearts  forever  voung  and 
gay." 

Ballade    Chopin 

Gertrude  Hefferan. 

Act  Y. 

Chorus,  "O  Home,  I  Love  Thee  Dearly" 

Distribution  of  Prizes. 
"Ave  Maria  Loreto." 

Margaret  Fitz-Gerald. 


pearp's  Coronation. 


>)ummer,  1902. 


Disraeli  once  met  Daniel  Webster  at  a  time 
when  American  statesmen  were  rarer  visitors  in 
England  than  they  now  are.  "He  seemed  to  me," 
"Dizzy"  reported,  "a  complete  Brother  Jonathan 
— a  remarkable  twang  and  all  that ;  he  also  goes 
to  the  lev-ee,"  added  Disraeli,  strongly  accenting 
the  last  syllable.  "Dizzy,"  nevertheless,  noted 
the  .\merican  orator's  "fine  brow  and  beetled, 
deep-set  eyes,"  but  it  was  Sydney  Smith  who  de- 
clared of  him  that  no  man  could  be  so  wise  as 
Daniel  Webster  looked. 


[Peary  is  now  making  his  dash  to  the  Pole  ;  Mrs. 
Peary,  who  has  heretofore  accompanied  him  on  his 
Arctic  expeditions,  is  sailing  from  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia, 
to  await  his  return  (?)  from  the  North  Pole.] 


Her  good  ship  fares  to  the  frozen  North, 

And  at  Payer's  Harbor  gate. 
With    pray'rful    heart,    what    the    months    bring 
forth. 

She  will  wait, — await, — ah,  wait ! 

II. 

Her  King  from  his  coronation  lone ! —       * 
Where  his  Nobles,  the  Icebergs,  frown ; 

And  grim,  thro'  the  century  thousands  gone, 
They  have  guarded  the  Arctic  Crown ! 

HI. 

Or  the  silence  dread,  that  so  slowly  chills, 

Till  her  aching  heart  can  hear. 
But  a  long,  last  call  that  the  distance  fills, 

And  her  spirit  draws  near,  anear ! 

IV. 

On  his  ice-field  bier  he  has  laid  him  down, 

O  !    royal  his  last  repose ! 
The  "Aurora"  his  brilliant,  gem-shifting  crown, 

His  pall,  the  eternal  snows !  Idris. 


An  essential  element  of  good  manners  is  self- 
control.  Not  to  say  a  thing  that  leaps  to  the  lips 
first,  to  choke  down  a  bright  speech  that  is  at  the 
expense  of  a  companion,  to  stifle  the  first  desire 
to  say  "no"  when  a  plan  is  eagerly  proposed,  to 
put  aside  a  book  when  one's  company  is  needed, 
to  enter  pleasantly  a  game  that  does  not  particu- 
larly attract,  to  suppress  an  inclination  to  criti- 
cise— these  are  only  a  suggestion  of  the  almost 
numberless  ways  in  which  the  control  of  self  in- 
creases one's  ability  to  please.  It  goes  a  great 
deal  deeper,  too,  and  it  is  a  good  beginning  to 
practise  it  in  the  lighter  side  of  life.  Write  out 
this  sentence  in  plain  text  on  a  card,  pin  it  on 
your  dressing  bureau,  and  take  a  bit  of  its  mean- 
ing every  day :  "He  that  ruleth  himself  is  greater 
than  he  that  taketh  a  citv." 
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Clje  il^atural  iFood  Consertoatorp,  il5tagara  jFalls,  J15.  ©. 


JP 


[AGARA  is  ever  presenting  some 
new  beauty  or  feature  for  the  ad- 
miration of  the  tourist,  and  is  fast 
becoming,  from  an  industrial  stand- 
point, a  marvellous  commercial  centre,  one,  in 
fact,  second  to  none,  owing  to  the  inventive 
power  of  the  master  mind  that  conceived  the  plan 
of  harnessing  its  mighty  waters,  the  potential 
agency  of  which  must  have  lured  Mr.  Perky — the 
founder  and  president  of  the  Natural  Food  Com- 
pany— to  establish  his  Conservatory  on  the  banks 
of  its  rushing  river,  within  hearing  of  its  echoed 
roar. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  be  ignorant  of  the 
Conservatory's  history  and  deep  significance  to 
the  world  at  large,  but,  those  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  Niagara  recently  have  doubt- 
less been  impressed  by  this  njassive  structure 
which  looms  beacon-like  in  the  distance,  alluring 
the  traveller  to  its  hospitable  portals,  a  monu- 


ment to  what 
one  man — Mr. 
Henry  D.  Perky 
— di  scovered 
hidden  in  a  grain 
of  wheat. 

When  Mr. 
Perky  came  to 
Niagara  Falls, 
some  years  ago, 
to  materialize 
his  generous  de- 
sign, he  found 
many  a  "doubt- 
ing Thomas" 
among  the  citi- 
zens, who  were 
amazed  at  his 
Idea  of  invest- 
ing millions  in 
such  a  venture- 
some enterprise, 
and  predicted  a  complete  failure ;  but  men  of  Mr. 
Perky's  calibre  are  not  influenced  by  public  sen- 
timent. He  purchased  the  old  Porter  estate,  over- 
looking the  river,  where  to-day  stands  an  edifice, 
the  ground  floors  of  which  cover  five  and  a  half 
acres,  and  from  which  one  million  of  Shredded 
Wheat  biscuits  is  daily  shipped.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond home  of  Shredded  Wheat — the  other  is  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  established  about  six  years 
ago,  the  time  when  the  first  turbine  wheel  at 
Niagara  revolved. 

■  You  will  naturally  inquire  how  Mr.  Perky 
came  to  evolve  the  idea  of  Shredded  Wheat. 
Eight  years  ago  he  found  himself  a  physical 
wreck — from  no  apparent  cause — and  medical  aid 
proving  of  no  avail,  he  determined  to  study  out 
for  himself  the  causes  which  had  produced  his 
condition.  In  doing  so  he  ascertained  that  there 
is  more  within  the  wrapper  of  the  little  wheat 
grain  than  all  the  eminent  physicians  could  find 
in  their  volumes  of  medical  lore.  He  found  a 
greater  energy  wasted  through  men's  invention 
in  trying  to  improve  on  Nature's  methods  in  the 
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THE    iOYER. 

matter  of  preparing  breadstuffs  from  the  cereals 
than  had  been  tumbhng  to  waste  over  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  for  centuries.  Investigation  showed 
conclusively  that  the  human  race  of  to-day  did 
not  get  the  good,  the  succulent  and  life-sustaining 
qualities  that  are  inherent  in  whole  wheat.  He 
pointed  to  the  teeth  of  the  ancients,  to  their  bones, 
which  exhibit  a 
predominance  of 
phosphate  over 
those  of  the  race 
recently  deceas- 
ed. And  then  he 
pointed  to  the 
table  of  to-day, 
to  the  w  h  i  t  e 
wheat  bread 
from  which  the 
phosphates  o  f 
wheat  had  been 
removed,  and 
between  the  two 
facts  he  wove  a 
connection  most 
convincing  t  o 
the  average 
mind.  Mr.Perky 
finally  evolved 
the  idea  of 
shredded  wheat. 
In  it  nothing  is 


added  to  or 
taken  from 
the  wheat  ber- 
ry. It  is  the 
wheat  just  as 
it  comes  from 
the  field,  ex- 
cept that  it  is 
made  much 
more  palata- 
ble by  mech- 
anical shred- 
ding,which  in 
no  manner 
changes  its 
constitution. 
Mr.  Perky 
saved  not 
only  his  own 
life  but  many 
others,  for  he 
has  given  to 
the  world  a 
food  containing  the  necessary  chemical  constituents 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  entire  human  system, 
and  his  Natural  Food  Conservatory  will  long  re- 
main a  power  and  influence  in  the  simple  gospel 
of  Nature  and  Nature's  handiwork. 

Entering  the  Conservatory  one  finds  oneself  in 
an  ideal  atmosphere,  which  at  once  brightens  and 


THE    CHII.DREX    WHO    ARE    LEARNING    HOW   TO     MAKE    HOMES     BEAUTIFUL    THROUGH 

THE   MEDIUM  OF  THE  NATURAL  FOOD  COMPANY'S  GARDEN  COMPETITION. 

THE   CONSERVATORY   BUILDINGS  ARE  IN  THE  BACKGROUND. 
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invig'orates.    A  profusion 
of  shrubs  and  flower^,  ar- 
tistically arranged,  meets 
the   eye    on    every   side, 
adding:   a   certain    charm 
and    proving-    the    noble 
philanthropist's  keen  ap- 
preciation of   the  beauti- 
ful.    The  main  entrance  opens  into  a  reception 
hall,  permeated  with  a  sweet  air  of  welcorhe.    To 
the  right  and  left  are  writing  and  reading  rooms, 
for  the  convenience  of  guests,  and  from  which,  on 
the   hour   and   half  hour,   well-informed   guides 
leave  to  show  visitors  through  the  Institution, 
and  explain  the  manufacturing  process.    The  ap- 
pointments of  this  hall  are  perfect — its  polished 
floor,    with    white    enamel   trimmings,    its    great 
crystal  pendant,   containing  thirty-six   incandes- 
cent lights — an  exact  reproduction  of  the  chan- 
delier of  the  Boston  Public  Library — are  a  joy 
to  the  eye.     The  exquisite  taste  of  the  architects, 
Earle  and  Fisher,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  dis- 
played in  every  detail  of  the  building — even  to  its 
being  covered  with  a  light,  cream-color  brick,  not 
dissimilar    in    shade    from    that    of    ripe    wheat. 
Some  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  establishment 
may  be   formed   from  the   fact  that  it   required 
thirty-five  tons  of  white  enamel  paint  for  the  in- 
terior finish.    The  number  of  its  windows — eight 
hundred  and  forty-four — doubtless  accounts  for 
the  appellation  "Castle  of  Light,"  so  appropri- 


ately given  to  it.  In  or- 
der to  exclude  the  slight- 
est particle  of  dust  or 
snioke — matter  antagon- 
istic to  one  of  the  Conser- 
vatory's mottos — cleanli- 
cooKiNG  ROOM.  •    ness— evcry  window  light 

is  composed  of  two  panes 
of  glass,  separated  by  a  space  of  an  inch,  and 
never  opened.  Temperature  and  ventilation  are 
regulated  by  a  very  unique  and  simple  system, 
which  might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  all  large 
edifices.  Fresh  air  is  brought  in,  conducted  over 
water  which  has  been  refrigerated,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  cooling  process  through  the  water 
screen,  it  passes  between  coils  of  cooled  pipes, 
which  further  reduces  the  temperature.  The  air 
is  then  distributed  through  the  building,  and,  by 
means  of  huge  fans  in  the  basement,  completely 
changed  in  periods  varying  from  five  to  fifteen 
minutes'  duration. 

Spacious  galleries  from  which  to  witness  every 
step  of  the  shredding  process,  are  provided  for 
visitors,  to  whom  it  becomes  apparent  from  the 
outset  that  the  work  is  performed  automatically.. 
No  hands  come  in  contact  with  the  grains,  the 
result  is  an  immaculate  food.  Dust,  chaflF  and 
metallic  particles  are  removed  by  forcing  air 
through  the  wheat  as  it  comes  from  the  bucket 
which  lifts  it  from  the  basement  to  the  top  floor, 
where  the  cleaning  room  is  located.    The  cleaning 
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process  over,  the  pure  grains  are  taken  by  means 
of  a  belt  conveyor  to  the  eastern  and  western 
wings  of  the  Conservatory  to  the  washing  and 
cooking  rooms.  Here  each  grain  is  carefully 
washed,  then  led  into  an  apparatus  to  be  cooked, 
for  forty-five  minutes,  which  does  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  chemical  or  physical  character  of  the 
wlieat.  Then  comes  the  "curing  process" — the 
agitation  and  exposing  of  the  wheat,  after  it  is 
cooked,  to  cool  in  purified  air.  The  berries,  still 
in  a  whole  state,  are  now  conducted  by  automatic 
process  to  the  floor  below,  where  the  great  shred- 
ders are — especially  invented  and  built  for  the 
purpose.  During  the  operation,  light,  porous, 
continuous  shreds,  in  thread-like  form,  are  de- 
posited on  a  travelling  belt,  which  carries  them 
when  the  proper  thickness  is  deposited,  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  shredding  machines,  where,  by  one 
operation,  the  shreds  are  cut  in  biscuit  forms  and 
placed  in  baking  pans.  These,  in  turn,  are  imme- 
diately put  in  one  of  the  enormous  Ferris  wheel 
ovens,  from  which  in  a  half"  an  hour  they  appear, 
ready  for  packing  in  paper  cartons,  which,  in 
their  turn,  are  transferred  to  wooden  cases  for 
shipment.  "In  this  whole  process  each  piece  of 
machinery  is  operated  by  an  individual  motor — 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  separate  motors  being 
required  for  the  immense  service.  This  renders  a 
breakdown  which  would  even  temporarily  check 
the  operation  of  the  Conservatory  a  physical  im- 
possibility." 

Aroimd  one  of  the  many  galleries,  a  few  feet 


SHREDDER   AND    EVAPORATOR. 


ELECTRIC    KITCHEN    AND    RAILWAY 
LUNCH    SERVICE. 

from  the  floor,  is  a  miniature  trolley  line, 
a  novel  feature  of  this  "Castle  of  Light." 
Arranged  at  intervals  along  the  trolley 
circuit,  are  comfortable  seats  for  fatigued 
guests,  and  directly  in  front  of  these,  a 
small  tablet  and  pencil.  On  this  one  may 
write  a  lunch  order,  place  the  slip  on  a 
miniature  car,  press  the  button  and  the 
car  leaves.  In  an  amazingly  short  space 
of  time  it  flies  back  from  the  electric 
liitchen,  laden  with  the  most  tempting  re- 
freshments. "This  trolley  system  was 
built  along  original  lines  by  one  of  the 
leading  electric  firms  of  America.  The 
installation  of  the  plan  represents  an  in- 
vestment almost  the  equivalent  of  that 
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represented  by  a  small-sized  trolley  line  in  a  small 
city." 

Another  great  addition  to  the  Conservatory  is 
the  Lecture  or  Convention  Hall,  which  has  an  im- 
mense stage,  with  all  modern  accessories,  equal  to 
any  in  the  country ;  and  a  seating  capacity  of  one 
thousand,  while  its  acoustic  properties  are  perfect. 
With  the  characteristic  broad-minded  generosity 
of  the  Company,  the  use  of  this  auditorium  is  ten- 
dered free  to  Conventions. 

That  the  physical  needs  of  the  employees  are 
not  forgotten  in  the  consideration  of  their  mental 
requirements,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  large,  bright 
dining-hall  on  the  fifth  floor — suspended  from  the 
roof  bv  steel  construction  work  to  obviate  the  ne- 


cessity of  pillars  or  other  supporting  devices  in 
the  hall  below — where  each  employee  may  lunch 
at  the  noon  hour  all  the  year  round,  the  guest  of 
the  Company.  A  French  chef  superintends  this 
department. 

In  conclusion  let  me  add  that,  among  the  treas- 
ured memories  of  my  schooldays  at  dear  Niagara, 
of  the  scenes  that  I  love  but  may  nevermore  see 
framed  by  my  window,  that  beautiful  kaleido- 
scope that  so  often  led  my  spirit  from  inward 
cloud  out  into  the  sunlight  and  beauty  that 
flooded  earth  and  sky — none  are  more  pleasing 
than  those  connected  with  my  visits  to  the  "Castle 
of  Light." 

Berenice  Golden. 


At^DITOEIUM    AND   DIMNG   ROOM,    NATUEAI.",  FOOD   CONSERVATORY. 
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Ube  Cbllbrcn's  Dour. 

"Between  the  dark  and  the  davHght, 

When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 
Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations, 
That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour." 

^¥  UST  as  the  first  rose-tinted  rays  of  the  set- 
"^t"  ting  sun,  filling  the  air  with  a  soft  haze, 
^"^  came  noiselessly  stealing  through  the  leafy 
branches  into  the  large  shining  west  windows  of 
the  assembly  hall,  the  little  ones  glided  to  the 
platform,  joyous  as  the  merry  band  of  Sea  Elves 
of  whom  they  sang;  their  pure,  sweet  voices 
trilling  in  seemingly  playful  chase,  their  eyes 
sparkling  and  dancing  to  the  light  airy  music  of 
the  accompaniment.  What  a  picture!  These 
children  of  sunshine  and  song,  walking  hand  in 
hand  with  Innocence  and  Loveliness — can  we 
wonder  that  the  Saviour  left  upon  this  age  the 
impress  of  His  blessing  and  His  loving  invita- 
tion, "Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me." 

There  was  much  in  their  programme  that  was 
interesting — and  well  done.  The  twilight  hour, 
when  all  earth  seems  wrapt  in  a  silent  spell,  the 
hour  over  which  Time  loves  to  linger,  was  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  "Lost  Chord  Pantomime"  of 
the  graceful  little  white-robed  figures,  whose 
grace  is  the  rare  possession  of  childhood,  and 
which  was  again  displayed  in  the  different  poses 
of  the  "Wand  Drill."  How  we  longed  to  find 
that  lost  chord  that  would  complete  the  harmony 
of  our  lives — elusive,  alas !  as  the  shadow  of  an 
angel's  wing.  But,  hark !  strains  of  sweet  music 
— the  soft,  rich  tones  of  Kathleen's  violin,  float- 
ing on  the  lilac-scented  air,  making  many  hearts 
yearn  for  their  bright  southern  home.  Sorrow- 
ful little  "blue-eyed  Mary"  and  the  kind  stranger 
quite  captivated  us,  and  Bessie  looked  very  wise 
in  sympathetic  description  of  "Mother's  Fool." 
Indeed  it  would  not  be  fair  to  particularize  for 
each  one  performed  her  part  most  pleasingly  to  a 
remarkably  appreciative  audience. 

As  the  pure,  prayerful  voices  of  the  little  ones 
rose  in  the  closing  number  and  were  wafted  up- 
ward to  the  "Star  of  the  Sea,"  the  sun  sank  low, 
and  the  first  faint  twinkling  of  the  "evening  star," 
ended  the  Children's  Hour,  which  already  forms 
one  of  the  golden  links  of  the  chain  of  happy 
memories  of  Loretto. 


Piano  Solo — Mazurka,  Opus  8 A^.  von  Wilm 

Veronica  Altenburg. 

Wand  Exercise   

Physical  Culture  Class. 

Tlecitation,  "Mother's  Fool" 

Bessie  Drago. 

Chorus,  "How  the  Wind  is  Blowing" — Aria 

from  "Cinderella" 

Piano  Solo,  "Golden  Flowers"  .  . .' F.  Behr 

Kathryn  Kyle. 

Vocal  Duet,  "Blue-Eyed  Mary"  

Leonore  Bampfield  and  Agnes  Buddies. 

Recitation,  "Hide  and  Seek" H.  C.  Bonner 

Hymn,  "All  For  Thee,  O  Heart  of  Jesus" 

Instrumental   Duet    (adapted    from   "Ober- 

on")   C.  M.  von  Weber 

Leonore  Bampfield  and  Georgia  Cannon. 
Pantomime,  "The  Lost  Chord" .Adelaide  Procter 
Recitation,  V.  Altenburg;   Pantomime,  Phy- 
sical Culture  Class. 

Violin  Solo,  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home".  ... 

C.  Foster 
Violin,  Kathleen  O'Brien ;  Piano,  Stella  Talbot. 

Quartette,  "Ave  Sanctissima"  

Blanche  Baker,  Bessie  Drago,  Kathryn  Kyle, 
Stella  Talbot. 

Prudence  Vandepoele. 


PROGRAMME. 
Chorus,  "The  Sea  Elves"  .  . .  . ! 


.Heath 


Successful  Competitors  at  tbe  Closing 
lEierctses. 

Graduating  Honors  conferred,  at  the  comple- 
tion of  their  Academic  Course,  on  Miss  Gertrude 
Madden,  Miss  Berenice  Golden,  Miss  Edythe 
Quinn,  Miss  Catherine  Hughes,  Miss  Gertrude 
Hefferan,  Miss  Irene  Ducey,  Miss  Josephine  Fos- 
ter. 

Papal  Medal  for  Church  History,  obtained  by 
Miss  Gertrude  Madden. 

Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine,  obtained  by  Miss 
Philomena  Lion. 

Bronze  Medal  for  English  Literature,  pre- 
sented by  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  obtained  by  Miss  Gertrude  Hefiferan. 

The  Thurston  Medal  for  English  Prose  Com- 
position, presented  by  Mr.  B.  Thurston,  obtained 
by  Miss  Berenice  Golden. 
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Gold  Medal  for  Mathematics,  obtained  by  Miss 
Berenice  Golden. 

Silver  Medal  for  English  Literature,  awarded 
to  Miss  D.  Perrin. 

Silver  Medal  awarded  to  Miss  Bride  McHale 
for  "Piano,  Theory  and  History  of  Music. 

Silver  Medal  awarded  to  Miss  Mary  Merle  for 
Oil  Painting. 

■  Diplomas  for  Stenography  and  Type- Writing, 
obtained  by  Miss  Margaret  Fitz-Gerald,  Miss  M. 
Durkin,  and  Miss  Helen  McCall. 

Diploma  for  Book-Keeping,  obtained  b)'^  Miss 
Caroline  Babcock. 

Diploma  for  Stenography  and  Book-Keeping, 
obtained  by  Miss  Frances  Reilly. 
•  ■  Special  Prize  for  Elocution,  awarded  to  Miss 
Neva  Loomis. 

Special  Prize  for  English  Prose  Composition, 
awarded  to  Miss  Margaret  Fitz-Gerald. 

.  Prize  for  Fidelity  to  School  Rules,  equally 
merited  by  Miss  Lion  and  Miss  Graves,  obtained 
by  Miss  Graves. 

Prize  for  Lady-like  Deportment,  awarded  to 
Miss  Eileen  O'Connor. 

Prize  for  Amiability,  by  vote  of  companions, 
obtained  by  Miss  Durkin. 

Prize  for  Prompt  Return  after  holidays,  equal- 
ly merited  by  the  Misses  Merle,  C.  Babcock,  M. 
Lyon,  obtained  by  Miss  A.  Merle. 

Prize  for  Order  and  Personal  Neatness,  equal- 
ly merited  by  Miss  Locke,  Miss  M.  Maloney, 
Miss  K.  O'Leary,  obtained  by  Miss  Kathleen 
O'Leary. 

Prize  for  Plain  Sewing,  merited  by  Misses 
■Williams,  P.  Vandepoele,  J.  Gorman,  C.  Babcock, 
F.  Frances,  C.  Barrett,  E.  Forestal,  A.  Reilly,  N. 
Daly,  L.  Baker,  B.  Dean,  A.  Mahon,  M.  Maloney, 
K.  O'Leary,  G.  Simpson,  B.  Graves,  A.  Mudd, 
A.  Weter,  M.  Weter,  A.  Merle,  Mary  Merle, 
Maud  Merle,  obtained  by  Miss  A.  Merle. 

Prize  for  Darning,  equally  merited  by  Miss 
Vandepoele,  M.  Lion,  Mary  Merle,  obtained  by 
Miss  P.  Vandepoele. 

Prize  for  Penmanship,  equally  merited  by  Miss 
Mary  Merle,  J.  Gerin,  H.  Williams,  M.  Weter,  N. 
Daly,  obtained  by  Miss  Gerin. 

Prize  for  Promptitude  in  Rising,  equally  mer- 
ited by  Miss  Fitz-Gerald,  A.  Mahon,  E.  O'Con- 
nor, M.  Lion,  E.  Forestal,  M.  Durkin,  J.  McKeon, 


M.  Gagnon,.  M...  Maloney,  J^.  O'Leary,  C.  Bab- 
cock, B.  Dean,  B.  Graves,  obtained  by  Miss  M. 
Maloney. 

First  prize  for  Oil  Painting,  Miss  E.  O'Connor. 
Prize  for  Drawing,  Miss  M.  Weter. 
Prize  for  Fancy  Work,  Miss  N.  Daly. 

Junior  Department. 

Silver  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine,  equally 
merited  by  Miss  B.  Drago  and  Miss  V.  Alten- 
burg,  obtained  by  Miss  B.  Drago. 

Prize  for  Fidelity  to  School  Rules,  awarded  to 
Miss  E.  Garneau. 

Prize  for  Amiability,  by  vote  of  companions, 
obtained  by  Miss  G.  Cannon. 

Prize  for  Lady-like  Deportment,  awarded  to 
Miss  Blanche  Baker. 

Prize  for  Order  and  Personal  Neatness,  equal- 
ly merited  by  Miss  K.  Kyle,  B.  Baker,  O.  Harris, 
obtained  by  Miss  Orrel  Harris. 

Prize  for  Prompt  Return  after  holidays,  equal- 
ly merited  by  Miss  R.  Merle,  G.  Cannon,  F.  Can- 
non, A.  Geiger,  L.  Bampfield,  B.  Drago,  S.  Tal- 
bot, obtained  by  Miss  Stella  Talbot. 

Prize  for  Plain  Sewing,  merited  by  Miss  B. 
Baker,  V.  Altenburg,  A.  Robe,  R.  Merle,  K. 
Kyle,  obtained  by  Miss  Blanche  Baker. 

Prize  for  Physical  Culture,  equally  merited  by 
Miss  Kathleen  O'Brien,  V.  Altenburg,  B.  Baker, 
A.  Robe,  O.  Harris,  E.  Garneau,  L.  Bampfield, 
R.  Merle,  obtained  by  Miss  V.  Altenourg. 

Silver  Pen  for  Penmanship,  awarded  to  Miss 
Kathleen  O'Brien. 

Prize  for  Fancy  Work,  awarded  to  Miss  K. 
Kyle. 


One  secret  of  a  sweet  and  happy  Christian  life 
is  learning  to  live  by  the  day.  It  is  the  long 
stretches  that  tire  us.  We  think  of  life,  as  a 
whole,  running  on  for  us.  We  cannot  carry  this 
load  until  we  are  three  score  and  ten.  We  can- 
not fight  this  battle  continually  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. But  really  there  are  no  long  stretches. 
Life  does  not  come  to  us  all  at  one  time ;  it  comes 
only  a  day  at  a  time.  Even  to-morrow  is  never 
ours  until  it  becomes  to-day,  and  we  have  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  it  but  to  pass  down  to  it 
a  fair  and  good  inheritance  in  to-day's  work  well 
done  and  to-dav's  life  welllived. 
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Dear  Girls: 

You  have  asked  me  to  write  an  account  of  the 
sending  in  of  pictures  to  the  Academy.  The  ac- 
tual details  connected  with  it  are  perhaps  not 
particularly  interesting  to  those  who  have  neither 
sent  pictures  in  nor  are  likely  to  do  so,  but  they 
can  easily  form  some  idea  of  what  it  feels  like  by 
thinking  of  going  in  for  examinations  or  visiting 
the  dentist. 

The  days  for  receiving  pictures  at  the  Royal 
Academy  are  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday, 
generally  at  the  end  of  March,  but  comparatively 
few  people  send  in  till  Monday,  as  the  previous 
days  are  given  up  to  studio  shows.  On  Monday 
morning  the  great  point  is  to  get  the  pictures  off 
as  soon  as  possible.  Some  people  take  them  in 
themselves,  but  that  is  a  harrowing  business 
which  I  have  never  attempted.  It  is  amusing  to 
watch  other  people's  pictures  hurled  about  by 
reckless  porters  and  bundled  about  in  stacks  in  a 
dark  passage,  but  it  is  far  wiser  and  happier  not 
to  see  what  happens  to  one's  own. 

The  agents  who  collect  and  deliver  at  the  /Acad- 
emy have  a  busy  day  of  it,  and  are  apt  to  call  at 
the  studio  rather  late  unless  they  have  had  special 
directions.  It  is  a  dreary  business,  sitting  in  a 
dismantled  studio  waiting  for  the  van,  with  one's 
great  works  looking  every  moment  more  flat, 
stale,  dull,  and  unprofitable  till  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  worth  while  sending  them  in  at 
all.  When  they  have  at  last  gone,  their  empty 
place  seems  duller  still,  and  things  in  general 
curiously  lacking  in  interest.  The  really  best 
way  is  to  go  into  the  country  at  this  point,  and 
have  fine  weather  and  enjoy  oneself.  If  this  can- 
not be  done,  the  next  best  is  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
or  have  an  amusing  visitor,  or  do  anything  else 
likely  to  raise  one's  spirits,  otherwise  the  next 
fortnight  is  too  apt  to  be  appallingly  dull.  At 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  postman's  knock  be- 
gins to  have  a  dreadful  interest — the  first  rejec- 
tions may  be  out  any  day.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  envelope  when  it  does  come,  a  long  white  one 
without  a  stamp  and  the  Royal  Academy  crest  in 
red.  Everybody  else  in  the  family  recognizes  it, 
too,  which  makes  the  opening  of  it  more  breath- 
less. It  contains  a  printed  form — a  civil  request 
to  remove  pictures  number  i,  2,  or  3,  as  the  case 
may  be.     How  horrible  the  opening  of  that  en- 


velope, and  the  first  glance  at  those  written  fig- 
ures !  Is  anything  in  ?  Is  the  one  still  in  ?  If  it 
is,  what  a  sigh  of  relief !  the  worst  is  past  for  the 
moment;  but  only  for  the  moment,  for  another 
ominous  envelope  may  come  by  the  next  post 
with  another  request,  as  if  by  a  mere  afterthought, 
that  the  best-beloved  picture  may  also  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  dreaded  post- 
man passes  by  and  nothing  happens,  there  is  an 
anxious  peace  for  another  fortnight,  only  broken 
by  cards  from  friends,  bringing  news  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  by  this  first  discharge.  The 
awful  silence  is  prolonged  until  within  a  few  days 
of  varnishing  day.  At  last  it  is  so  near  that  there 
must  be  news  of  some  sort  by  this  post  or  the 
next.  Is  it  better  to  hang  about  the  hall  when  the 
postman  is  due,  to  snatch  the  letter  at  once,  if 
there  is  one,  or  to  arrange  to  be  out  when  he 
comes,  that  one  may  not  hear  the  knock?  Or  is 
it,  after  all,  best  to  sit  quite  still  and  read  without 
looking  up,  until  the  letter  is  handed  to  you?  I 
shall  never  know,  though  I  have  tried  them  all ;  it 
does  not  matter  much,  for,  take  it  how  you  will, 
it  comes  with  a  bang  at  last. 

There  is  one  advantage  about  this  envelope — 
it  reveals  much  before  it  is  opened.  If  it  is  thin 
and  stiff,  it  contains  a  varnishing  card;  if  it  is 
soft  and  limp,  it  means  a  rejection ;  if  there  are 
two  envelopes,  something  is  in  and  something  out 
— but  which?  When  the  black  moment  is  past, 
and  it  is  certain,  let  us  suppose,  that  one's  best 
thing,  the  only  really  good  piece  of  work  one  has 
ever  done,  is  really  accepted,  that  one  finds  the 
R.  A.'s  are  not  half  so  bad  as  they  have  been 
made  out,  that  they  have  chosen  well  this  time,  at 
any  rate — it  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they 
have  had  the  sense  to  give  the  chosen  work  the 
place  it  deserves ;  perhaps  it  is  skied,  and  in  that 
case  it  would  have  been  better  for  it  if  it  had 
never  been  hung.  Varnishing  day  will  show,  so 
now  we  live  for  next  Monday. 

INIonday  comes,  and  the  rooms  at  the  Academy 
are  full  of  people  deeply  interested  in  their  own 
work  and  casually  so  in  other  people's.  One  hur- 
ries to  find  one's  own  picture  in  this  patchwork 
on  the  walls ;  it  might  be  hung  worse,  but  could 
it  look  worse?  Well,  let  us  hope  it  will  strike 
other  people  differently,  that  is  all.  Presently 
one  comes  across  some  friends,  and  they  look  as 
if  they  felt  the  same  about  their  own  work, 
though  they  may  not  express  it.  We  speak  civilly 
about  each  other's  things,  thinking  only  of  our 
own.    We  wander  through  the  rooms,  seeing  the 
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same   people   working   apparently   at   much   the 
same  pictures  as  were  here  last  year. 

How  odd  that  one  was  so  keen  about  doing 
that  picture,  and  so  desirous  that  it  should  be 
hung!  It  matters  little,  after  all.  Why  paint  at 
all  ?  There  is  little  profit  in  the  best  of  it.  Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.  So  home  with  a  head- 
ache, grumbling  fragments  from  Ecclesiastes,  all 
the  world  black  with  disillusionment,  until  the 
noxt  subject  flickers  ahead  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp 
— that  new  subject  that  nobody  else  can  paint,  the 
only  thing  in  life  worth  doing.  And  so  the  clock 
goes  round  till  next  Sending-in  Day. 

Ursula  Wood. 


Dear  Sr.  F.  : 

We  are  all  rejoicing  that  Holy  Week  and  all 
the  beautiful  services  are  over,  as  it  is  a  very  try- 
ing time.  One  is  fasting  and  yet  running  about 
from  morning  till  night ;  so,  although  we  do  very 
much  appreciate  the  solemn  and  grand  cere- 
monies, the  repose  following  that  week  is  most 
grateful.  In  the  Eternal  City  the  choice  of  Ba- 
silicas and  churches  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  where  to  go. 

On  Holy  Thursday  the  streets  of  Rome  were 
crowded  from  early  morning  till  after  ten  o'clock 
that  night,  the  multitude  hurrying  from  church 
to  church,  visiting  the  Sepulchre.  On  that  day 
we  all  went  out  early  to  Communion  in  our  par- 
ish church — Communion  was  not  given  in  any 
but  parish  churches — and  received  a  certificate  of 
having  made  our  Paschal  Communion.  The  serv- 
ices in  the  Basilica^  were  very  impressive.  In  St. 
John  Lateran  the  relic  of  the  Table  of  the  Last 
Supper  was  exposed  for  veneration  all  day — in 
this  Basilica  and  in  St.  Peter's  the  Holy  Oils  were 
blessed.  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Rampolla  of- 
ficiated in  the  latter,  all  the  Chapter  assisting — 
eight  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  the  Canons,  Mon- 
signori,  priests,  acolytes,  the  choir  and  custodes 
received  Communion  at  the  Mass.  The  ceremony 
of  the  washing  of  the  feet  took  place  in  nineteen 
churches,  and  Tenebrse  was  beautifully  sung, 
especially  in  the  Basilicas.  We  were  in  a  tribune 
in  St.  Peter's — forty  thousand  persons  present — 
during  the  Miserere  not  a  sound  could  be  heard 
but  the  plaintive,  solemn  music.  Just  at  the  end, 
the  electric  light  flashed,  illuminating  the  mag- 
nificent edifice.  Then  His  Eminence  and  Chapter 
walked  in  procession  to  the  Papal  Altar,  each  car- 
rying a  peculiar  long-handled  brush  made  of 
white  wood,  and  chanting  the  prescribed  psalms. 


We  have  one  of  the  brushes  used,  I  wish  I  could 
send  it  to  you. 

After  this,  the  great  relics  were  exposed  for 
veneration  from  the  tribune  above  the  statue  of 
St.  Veronica — first  the  Lance,  then  the  True 
Cross,  then  the  veil  or  handkerchief  of  Veronica 
— and  the  kneeling  multitude  blessed  three  times 
with  each.  So  great  was  the  crowd  that  it  was 
difficult  to  move  in  the  church.  We  went  at  3.30, 
and  it  was  8.30  before  we  reached  home. 

The  shops  in  the  Borgo  were  a  great  attraction, 
decorated  with  eggs,  fresh-growing  wheat,  and 
lights. 

On  Good  Friday  silence  reigned,  as  the  bells  of 
the  four  hundred  churches  gave  no  sound,  but 
again  the  streets  were  crowded,  all  hastening  to 
their  devotions.  After  the  solemn  morning  serv- 
ices, the  "Three  Hours,"  and  Stations  of  the 
Cross  were  made  in  many  of  the  churches,  at  4.30, 
Tenebrae.  During  the  day,  thousands  ascended 
the  Scala  Santa  or  twenty  steps  which  our 
Saviour's  feet  had  pressed — prince  and  beggar 
side  by  side.  At  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme 
there  was  a  grand  procession  in  honor  of  the 
Cross.  Prince  Marcantonio  Colonna  carried  the 
crucifix,  attended  by  other  noble  Romans.  Queen 
Helena  and  Queen  Margherita  visited  this  Ba- 
silica, where  several  relics  of  the  Passion  were 
also  venerated.  We  went  to  Tenebrae  to  St.  John 
Lateran.  Fifty  thousand  people  were  there  to- 
hear  the  grand  prayer  of  Jeremias  and  the 
Miserere,  but  with  the  devout,  many  who  came 
only  to  see  the  people,  so,  among  the  crowd,  it 
was  difficult  to  hear  the  solemn  strains.  In  the 
evening  there  was  the  "Ora  Desolata"  in  honor 
of  our  Sorrowful  Mother,  in  the  Servite  churches, 
the  music  of  the  Stabat  Mater  was  especially 
beautiful. 

On  Holy  Saturday,  all  the  usual  sacred  func- 
tions, besides  which,  at  St.  John  Lateran,  a  grand 
general  Ordination.  The  ceremonies  began  at 
seven  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  were  not  over  till  one, 
p.  m.  During  the  afternoon,  one  met  in  the 
streets  priests  in  surplice  and  stole,  with  acolytes, 
carrying  Holy  Water,  entering  every  shop  and 
house  to  bless  the  rooms.  The  viands  provided 
for  Easter  were  spread  on  a  decorated  table,  and 
blessed.  Between  six  o'clock  and  seven,  in  the 
c'nirches  of  the  Servite  Fathers,  there  was  a  beau- 
tiful function  in  honor  of  our  Lady,  after  Com- 
pline was  sung.  Her  statue  was  crowned  with 
fresh  flowers,  which  had  been  blessed,  and  after- 
wards distributed  to  the  people. 
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The  weather  during  Easter-tide  was  glorious. 
On  Easter  Sunday,  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla  pontificated  in  St.  Peter's — the  music  was 
superb,  and  after  Mass  the  great  relics  were  again 
venerated.  All  that  week  the  rejoicing  cere- 
monies continued,  each  day  a  different  church 
was  the  Station — to-day,  St.  Paul,  outside  the 
Walls,  to-morrow,  San  Lorenzo.  On  Easter 
Monday  the  Holy  Father  received  four  hundred 
Hungarian  pilgrims,  several  thousand  persons 
were  admitted  to  the  Salas  through  which  His 
Holiness  passed,  and  received  the  Apostolic  Bene- 
diction. 

I  shall  call  at  the  Convent  of  the  English  Ladies 
this  week,  to  tell  them  I  heard  from  you.  They 
are  doing  magnificent  work.  I  hope  you  have 
sent  them  the  Rainbow.    Addio. 

Mary  D.  Hart. 


LoRETTo  Academy,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Dear  Rainbow  : 

As  I  have  not  exhausted  the  subjects  of  interest 
within  my  environment,  I  am  ready  for  another 
chat  with  you,  sure  to  find  you  a  sympathetic  list- 
ener. We  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  re- 
cently, which  proved  as  profitable  as  delightful. 
"It  was  the  time  when  lilies  blow  and  clouds  are 
highest  up  in  air,"  that  we  planned  an  excursion 
across  the  river,  or  "over  to  Canada,"  as  the  fa- 
miliar expression  goes,  around  here.  The  trip 
across  is  almost  too  short  to  dilate  upon,  but  even 
these  brief  attractions  linger  in  the  memory  of 
nature  lovers.  I  still  picture  to  myself  the  rush- 
ing rapids  dancing  in  the  sunlight,  the  bridge 
that  spans  the  river,  the  clear  water  and  the  sail- 
ing clouds,  and  the  merry  group  with  happy 
hearts  in  sympathy  with  smiling  nature. 

On  reaching  our  destination,  we  proceeded  to 
the  pulp-mill,  which  object  of  interest  it  was  that 
claimed  our  attention.  After  climbing  a  stairway 
of  no  mean  elevation,  we  found  ourselves  in  an 
immense  apartment,  where  "wheels  went  round," 
of  such  dimensions  and  to  such  an  extent,  as 
would  have  plentifully  gratified  even  "Helen's 
Babies." 

My  involuntary  exclamation  was :  "Hail,  hor- 
rors !  hail !"  as  we  proceeded  to  examine  the 
transmigration  of  wood  into  paper.  The  process 
is  very  interesting,  and  the  investigation  well  re- 
pays one.  The  real  work  begins  on  the  under- 
ground floor,  where,  amid  the  incessant  noises  of 
whirling  machinery,  hundreds  of  men  earn  their 


bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Here  spruce 
logs  are  cut  and  rounded,  and  slide  up  on  chains 
to  the  next  story,  where,  through  a  crushing  pro- 
cess, they  are  reduced  to  pulp,  and  are  converted 
eventually  into  a  kind  of  coarse  paper,  which  rolls 
around  huge  revolving  machinery  and  is  finally 
detached,  having  reached  the  highest  point  of  per- 
fection which  this  mill  affords.  It  is  now  ready 
for  the  paper-mill,  where  it  is  again  reduced  to  a 
pulp-like  substance,  and  then  made  into  fine 
paper. 

This  statement  naturally  suggests  the  question : 
"Why  this  double  process?"  Simply  because  it 
is  easier  to  transport  coarse  paper  than  pulp.  If 
the  paper  factory  was  in  connection  with  the  pulp- 
mill,  this  would  be  unnecessary.  I  believe  they 
hope  the  future  will  realize  such  an  addition. 
The  quantity  of  w^ood  consumed  daily  amounts 
to  one  hundred  cords,  which  would  seem  to  beg- 
gar the  forests,  would  it  not  ?  It  is  estimated  that 
sufficient  supply  can  be  obtained  for  nine  hundred 
years  yet,  and  I  suppose  apres  cela,  le  deluge. 

We  next  wended  our  way  to  the  splendidly 
equipped  chemical  department,  which  would  give 
joy  to  a  Lavoisier  or  a  Pasteur.  Here  ores  are 
tested  by  experts.  Even  the  unscientific  members 
of  our  party  were  deeply  interested  in  everything 
— from  the  "stamping-mill"  to  the  scale  so  deli- 
cately balanced  as  to  show  the  weight  of  particles 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Furnaces  where  sil- 
ver is  extracted  by  "cupellation,"  recalled  to  the 
minds  of  our  literary  friends  the  beautiful  words 
of  Adelaide  Proctor — 

Let  thy  gold  be  cast  in  the  furnace, 

Thy  red  gold,  precious  and  bright ; 
Do  not  fear  the  hungry  fire, 

With  its  caverns  of  burning  light ; 
And  thy  gold  shall  return  more  precious. 

Free  from  every  spot  and  stain ; 
For  gold  must  be  tried  by  fire 

As  a  heart  must  be  tried  by  pain. 

In  a  quiet  comer  of  the.  laboratory  was  a  rather 
suspicious  piece  of  apparatus,  wiiich  the  chemist 
assured  us  was  innocent  of  distilling  anything 
stronger  than  "aqua  pura."  Large  well-filled 
carboys  gave  evidence  of  few  leisure  moments 
for  the  "still."  Great  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid 
are  made,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  experi- 
ments we  saw  was  the  final  stage  in  the  making 
of  this  most  powerful  liquid. 

A  visit  to  the  room  where  results  of  experi- 
ments are  determined,  proved  the  perfection  re- 
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quired  of  each  employee.  Here,  too,  is  an  almost 
invaluable  collection  of  platinum  vessels — cru- 
cibles. We  were  duly  impressed  with  our  priv- 
ilege of  viewing  these  treasures  untold,  and 
thought  we  had  reached  the  limit  of  our  investi- 
gation when  we  were  kindly  invited  to  "go  up 
higher,"  where  only  very  few  are  admitted,  to 
feast  our  eyes  on  precious  gems — from  amethysts 
to  diamonds.  What  a  variety  we  saw,  no  pen 
could  describe — some  beautifully  polished,  others 
in  their  natural  state,  some  from  the  surrounding 
country,  others  from  distant  regions. 

On  leaving  this  treasure-house,  our  attention 
was  directed  to  a  relic  of  Canada's  early  days — a 
portion  of  the  first  lock  built  here,  and  for  years 
used  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  carrying  on 
their  fur  trade.  It  seems  a  mere  toy  beside  the 
magnificent  ones  now  in  use,  and  which  average 
a  hundred  boats  daily. 

Another  interesting  curiosity  is  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Clergue,  the  presiding  genius  of  every- 
thing in  connection  with  the  pulp-mill.  The 
"Block  House"  savours  of  the  queerness  of  genu- 
ine antiquity  rather  than  the  beauty  of  modern 
architecture.  The  first  story  is  of  wood,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  second  of  brick,  which,  being  a 
larger  proportion,  gives  one  a  rather  uncom- 
fortable suggestion  of  top-heaviness.  Spacious 
grounds  surround  it,  and  a  rather  incongruous 
medley  of  curiosities — kennels  and  cages  and 
poles— leaves  you  to  imagine  almost  anything,  but 
the  doubting  process  is  not  of  long  duration. 
Two  real  live  bears  appear  on  the  scene,  and  go 
through  their  usual  graceful  antics,  while  within 
hugging  distance,  to  say  the  least,  a  young  eagle 
struts  about,  and  odd-looking  feathered  bipeds, 
that  an  insufficient  observation  did  not  allow  me 
to  classify  ornithologically,  seemed  to  be  holding 
a  conference  of  some  kind.  The  park  in  con- 
nection with  this  interesting  establishment  next 
claimed  our  attention.  Deer  and  moose  skipped 
about  playfully  and  were  quite  friendly  disposed 
towards  us,  they  seemed  to  find  us  as  worth  while 
peering  at  through  the  fence,  as  we  found  them. 

Well   pleased   with   our   visit   to   Canada   we 
wended  our  way  homeward,  carrying  as  many 
souvenirs   (or  6"oo-venirs,  according  to  our  way 
of  spelling)  as  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  col- 
lect.   A  pleasant  little  sail  brought  us  home,  fully 
realizing  the  words  of  Ecclesiasticus :    "There  is 
nothing  better  for  a  man  than  that  he  should  eat 
and  drink,"  and  we  proved  that  for  woman,  also, 


there  is  nothing  better  after  a  pleasant  day's  out- 
ing. 

Before  closing,  allow  me  to  congratulate  this 
year's  staif  on  the  excellence  of  their  journal.  I 
suppose  the  closing  of  school  necessitates  a 
change  before  your  next  issue.  I  must  only  wish 
the  new  staff  the  same  success  as  that  now  en- 
joyed.    Yours  sincerely, 

"Dorothy  B." 


Sherwood,  Md. 
Dear  Rainbow  : 

How  many  of  our  Rainbowites  have  met 
"Quakers"?  But  that  is  a  nickname  for  their 
real  title  as  members  of  the  "Society  of  Friends." 
Of  course,  all  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
nobility  of  character  displayed  by  William  Penn 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  and  those  who 
love  Evangeline  will  readily  remember  his  refer- 
ence to  the  "thee  and  the  thou  of  the  Quaker." 
St.  Paul  says,  "Prove  all  things  and  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good."  Cardinal  Manning  used  to 
speak  in  public  of  the  good  done  to  certain  classes 
by  the  "Salvation  Army,"  so,  in  his  spirit  and 
with  our  faces  sternly  set  against  all  forms  of 
heresy,  we  may  admire  and  even  imitate  many 
traits  in  the  character  of  the  gentle  "Friends." 
For  instance,  in  the  bringing  up  of  their  children 
the  word  "lie"  is  never  allowed  to  pass  their  lips, 
the  better  to  impress  upon  their  minds  a  horror 
of  falsehood.  Something  ■  must  be  said  when 
statements  move  obliquely,  and  it  is  quaint  to 
hear  one  little  tot  say  to  another  on  such  occa- 
sions :  "I  think  thou  art  mistaken."  Oftener  the 
sentence  is,  "I  think  thee  is  mistaken,"  usage 
having  sanctioned  the  grammatical  error. 

Other  contraband  words  are  "angry"  and 
"mad."  Instead  you  will  hear  a  child  say,  "Father 
is  worried."  Well,  fidelity  to  all  those  little  cus- 
toms means  self-repression,  without  which  there 
is  no  lasting  goodness  or  moral  worth — 'Tis 
Wordsworth  who  says — 

"Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man." 

When  habits  of  self-denial  are  formed  in  the 
child,  why  self-control  enclothes  the  adult  like  a 
senatorial  toga — a  robe  of  dignity  and  honor  and 
an  ever-present  power  for  ennobling  the  souls  of 
all  others  with  whom  such  a  one  comes  in  contact. 
Some  years  ago,  a  Quaker  gentleman,  to  me  well 
known,  had  charge  of  a  boys'  boarding  school  in 
Virginia.     One  day,  a  bfey  who  lacked  politeness 
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— but  before  I  tell  you,  let  me  give  you  a  quota- 
tion anent  that  word — "Politeness  appears  to  be 
what  goodjiiess  really  is." .  Well,  to  go  back  to  the 
story — this  boy  asked  his  teacher  for  a  bit  of  in- 
formation quite  out  of  the  line  of  his  lesson,  and 
Mr.  F.  answered,  "I  do  not  know."  Then,  said 
the  boy,  with  unpardonable  rudeness,  "I  thought 
you  were  here  to  tell  us  what  we  don't  know." 
"Oh,  no,"  said  Mr.  F.,  in  his  usual  mild  tone, 
"thee  is  mistaken — thee  did  come  here  to  learn 
what  zve  know.  It  will  take  thee  longer  than  thy 
life-time  to  find  out  what  thee  does  not  know."  I 
must  add  that,  that  boy  was  not  a  Quaker. 

'Tis  true  that  mere  natural  virtues  have  but  a 
natural  reward.  However,  one  trustworthy  theo- 
logian, Fr.  Faber,  gives  as  his  opinion,  that 
angels  cluster  round  a  good-humored  man,  and, 
surely,  a  troop  of  angels  round  about  a  body 
would  excite  an  upward  tendency  in  some  unseen 
and  subtle  way.  But  how  supremely  blessed  are 
the  children  of  Holy  Church !  We  who  know 
how  to  make  our  "Morning  Offering"  can  mint 
merits  for  eternity  every  minute  of  our  lives ! 
As  a  holy  Jesuit  once  told,  in  retreat,  we  are 
marked  i  for  that  offering,  and  even  if  all  other 
actions  of  the  day  were  noughts,  the  i  would  give 
them  valuation  for  heaven.  See  looooooooo. 
They  are  worth  something — those  many  noughts 
with  the  I  on  the  heart  side.  If  we  only  loved 
our  God  as  we  love  our  dearest  friend,  what  bil- 
lionaires we  would  find  ourselves  to  be  when 
we  cross  the  "Bar."  "But  we  do,"  someone  says, 
"with  our  whole  hearts — with  all  our  mind  and 
strength."  Yes?  Well,  then,  tell  me  how  it 
comes  that  we  forget  Him  for  hours  each  day  and 
why  the  chapel  staying  becomes  tiresome?  Why 
is  it  that  the  Sacramental  Sentinel  is  not  more 
companionable  than  my  dearest  friend?  Won't 
you  tell  me  why  ?  M.  C.  H. 


Scbool  Cbronicle. 

May  First — I  have  just  come  in  from  the 
woods,  with  my  hands  full  of  spoils,  my  mind 
full  of  impressions,  and  my  soul  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity  with  the  fulness  and  richness  of 
the  spring.  That  means,  as  you  may  suppose, 
that  I  am  in  a  generous  mood  and  anxious  to 
share  my  treasures.  The  table  before  me  is 
heaped  up  with  flowers,  each  blossom  of  them  all 
eagerly,  tremulously  trying  to  tell  us  that  its 
especial  chapter  in  the  history  of  May  is  precious 
and  important.    From  the  wilting  anemone  to  the 


branches  of  starry  dogwood  flowers  not  one  is 
mute,  i  thought  when  I  started  that  I  would  pick- 
no  flowers,  but  the  white  violets  tempted  me  first. 
A  little  way  from  the  entrance  to  the  woods,  in  a. 
ravine  through  which  an  irresolute  brook  sought 
its  way  to  the  river,  was  a  cluster  which  I  imme- 
diately appropriated,  and  which  is  just  now  be- 
ginning to  revive  under  the  influence  of  some 
fresh  water.  But  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  of  our 
trip  to  St.  Catharines.  The  day  was  perfect — 
gloriously — irresponsibly  warm — the  air  rose- 
scented — the  sky  and  water  one  mass  of  rippling, 
changing  blue.  The  trolley — one  of  the  redeem- 
ing features  of  our  remoteness — stood  invitingly 
at  the  gate,  and,  all  aboard,  it  sped  away  past 
the  old  familiar  scenes  of  our  beloved  Niagara; 
whirling  by  the  unpretentious  log  huts,  from 
which  little  black  faces  peered  through  the  win- 
dows and  doors — even  from  the  great  mansions — 
they  are'  not  too  numerous — curious  eyes  looked 
out.    What  curiosities  we  must  be ! ! ! 

An  hour  at  St.  Catharines  and  we  were  pre- 
pared for  the  homeward  journey — no  longer 
empty-handed — but  I  am  not  authorized  to  di- 
vulge the  secrets  contained  in  the  little  white 
packages  so  carefully  guarded  by  the  famished 
demoiselles.  For  some  unknown  reason,  all  the 
available  corners  were  monopolized  on  the  return 
trip — I  am  inclined  to  think  the  picnic  had  only 
begun. 

May  tenth — The  members  of  the  S.  C.  L,  in 
literary  contest — on  Chaucer.  Intellectual — en- 
livening— invigorating — it  surpassed  the  most 
ambitious  efforts  of  former  occasions.  Neva  and 
Gertrude — leaders  of  their  respective  bands — 
very  deftly  parried  the  thrusts  of  their  opponents, 
to  the  delight  and  amusement  of  all.  Such  ex- 
citement— such  posing!  Fair  combatants,  'tis 
well  the  sanctum  has  not  "walls  of  mirrored 
brightness,"  or  I  fear  me  there  would  be  no  con- 
test to  chronicle.  O  ye  kodakers,  where  were 
your  instruments  at  the  auspicious  moment  when 
our  fair  commanders,  regardless  of  aught  but  the 
matter  in  dispute,  began  the  battle  for  supremacy, 
wielding  their  dangerous  little  weapons  with  a 
vim.  How  benignly  dear  old  Chaucer  smiled 
down  upon  his  youthful  admirers  from  the  great- 
marble  pedestal — in  a  would-be-inspiring  man- 
ner. Neva  evidently  seized  the  inspiration — ten 
following  ten  in  rapid  succession  until  the  one 
hundred  mark  was  scored,  and  Gertrude  was 
forced  to  retire  amidst  the  deafening  applause 
and  congratulations  given  to  Neva — the  victori- 
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ous.  Two  delightful  readings  followed — "The 
King's  Envoy  at  the  Vatican"  and  "Anecdotes  of 
the  Lion  of  Africa."  Thus  closed  this  excep- 
tionally interesting  meeting. 

May  seventeenth — Retreat  for  just  one  day — 
to  temper  the  glowing  atmosphere  in  which  we 
are  so  soon  to  bask — or  point  to  arduous  duties — 
precipitous  heights — or  rugged  paths,  which 
must  be  travelled  over  ere  the  goal  is  reached. 
Very  Rev.  A.  Kreidt,  O.  C.  C,  who  gave  the 
meditations  and  conferences,  prepared  us  for  the 
hourly  struggle  with  the  world  without  us  and 
the  world  within,  infusing  new  strength  into  our 
hearts  and  inspiring  us  with  a  desire  to  make  our 
lives  better,  purer,  and  holier. 

In  hours  of  retrospection,  looking  down  the 
slope  of  years,  the  memory  of  this  day,  lying  in 
the  shadow  of  our  waning  schooldays,  will  stand 
apart,  and  we  trust  that  the  lessons  learned  for 
Time,  may  bear  fruit  for  Eternity. 

May  twenty-fourth — Victoria  Day — Perhaps, 
if  the  weather  had  not  interfered,  I  might  have 
been  able  to  give  you  a  few  snap  shots  of  our 
prima  donna  and  her  distinguished  audience — 
such  quantities  of  foulard  and  laces,  as  would 
surely  have  caught  the  envious  eye  of  Worth 
or .  Even  the  three  busy  seamstresses,  stitch- 
ing the  minutes  away,  actually  pause  in  their 
work  and  turn  toward  the  singer  with  a  yearn- 
ing cry  for  more. 

But  come,  step  out  of  doors  lor  a  moment. 
Why  is  it  so  gloomy?  O  Puck,  we  could  supply 
you  with  glowing  revelations.  What  a  spectacle ! 
Dignified  seniors,  soaring  in  mid-air,  enjoying 
all  the  delicious  novelty  of  the  teeter !  But,  me- 
thinks  I  caught  a  strain  of  one  of  Liszt's  delight- 
ful Rhapsodies.  Some  young  ladies  are  tres- 
passing on  forbidden  ground,  I  see,  regardless  of 
signs — worse  still,  they  have  subjected  that  par- 
ticular sign  to  the  indignity  of  "face  to  the  wall." 
The  execution  of  these  intruders  is  a  revelation — , 
but  sad  to  relate — enchantment  is  cut  short  by 
the  ringing  of  the  great  bell.  Our  anticipated 
B.  B.  game  is  doomed  to  postponement,  but  we 
have  promised  ourselves  a  right  royal  conge — 
.  possibly  soon. 

May  twenty-seventh — "Uncle  Frank"  pays  a 
visit  to  Angela,  on  his  way  to  New  York. 
Though  his  kind  invitation  for  a  trolley  ride  could 
not  be  accepted  by  the  members  of  the  Club,  we 
know  his  winsome  little  niece  did  her  share — and 
ours — toward  making  the  hours  pleasant.     Mr. 


Mudd's  many  courtesies  are  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated— but  if  he  has  a  preference,  it  is  surely  for 
the  "Spickets."  The  "Bookworms"  are  still  en- 
joying the  society  of  the  airly  saucy  "Lady  Para- 
mount" to  whom  he  has  introduced  them. 

May  twenty-ninth — Corpus  Christi  procession 
— flowers  Hke  God's  gracious  benedictions  strewn 
everywhere — His  smile  resting  on  the  green  hill- 
side— and  clear  voices  rising  in  a  sublime  Can- 
ticle of  praise,  as  pupils  and  Religious  walk  be- 
fore the  canopied  King — the  little  ones,  as  of 
yore,  nearest  to  Him,  and  lovingly  strewing  His 
path  with  tneir  blossoms.  Every  wooded  nook  of 
the  sylvan  solitude  resounds  with  their  strains, 
souls  simple  and  sincere,  with  hearts  full  of  love, 
alike  from  busy  workshop,  haunts  of  commerce, 
and  homes  of  toil,  come  to  pay  homage  to  their 
King — surely  this  day  is  an  oasis  in  the  dewless 
desert  of  their  lives.  Over  the  tender  green 
sward  the  WiUte-veiled  maidens  and  sombre- 
garbed  Religious  move  to  the  altar-throne — fol- 
lowed by  the  congregation  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace 
— at  which  hungry  hearts  can  worship  and  ask 
for  new  blessings  without  fear  of  importunity  or 
refusal  from  Him  who  is  at  once  the  Giver  and 
the  Gift.  Oh,  the  vision  is  one  of  supernatural 
beauty. 

May  thirty-first — Eileen  O'Connor  and  Edith 
Garneau  crown  the  statue  of  our  Lady,  whose 
sweet  smile  and  ever-open  hands  seem  a  perpetual 
welcome.  A  fair  procession  wends  its  way  to 
her  feet,  where  the  bright  roses  are  glowing, 
rivalling  as  it  were  the  flower  of  blooming  child- 
hood that  loves  her  month  so  well.  A  crown  is 
held  aloft,  a  garland  fragrant  with  the  perfume 
of  tender  memories,  for  what  heart  that  loves  our 
Blessed  Mother  can  fail  to  love  her  month  ?  How 
our  souls  rejoiced  when  in  the  sweet  eventide  we 
gathered  round  her  altar — a  bower  of  beauty — 
and  sang  those  hymns  of  praise  and  love  as  the 
breeze,  sweet  with  much  kissing  of  the  roses, 
wafted  fragrance  to  her  throne. 

Now  the  words  of  consecration  have  been  pro- 
nounced, the  music  swells  again,  the  farewell  to 
the  love-lit  shrine,  sweeps  with  a  rare  freshness — 
and  sadness — over  the  listening  hearts,  the  music 
sinks  into  a  sigh,  and  Mary's  children  depart, 
leaving  the  tribute  of  their  hearts — pitifully  small 
— yet  acceptable  to  the  Queen  of  the  bright  and 
fair  little  kingdom  of  Love. 

June  eighth — The  steadiness  of  labor  is  upon 
us,  in  class  room  and  study  hall.    Our  annual  ex- 
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aminations  are  casting  their  dismal  shadows  be- 
fore, and  we  are  not  obUvious  of  the  fact.  Never- 
theless, we  are  hilarious  this  afternoon.  Why? 
Mr.  French,  the  impersonator  and  ventriloquist 
has  been  demonstrating  his  abilities  in  these  lines. 
The  Punch  and  Judy  shows  of  our  childhood 
were  vividly  recalled — the  fitful  cries  of  the  poor 
little  chap  who  had  been  confined  in  a  dingy 
closet,  appealing  to  our  sensibilities,  as  of  old. 

Mr.  French's  impersonation  was  exceedingly 
good,  and  we  were  introduced  successively  to  nu- 
merous potentates  and  celebrities,  with  some  very 
original  scenes  from  the  World's  Fair  and  Buf- 
falo Exposition,  as  a  climax.  Quite  an  enjoyable 
treat,  on  the  whole. 

June  fourteenth — Prudence  Vandepoele  wins 
the  prize  in  the  Book  Contest,  which  was  a  source 
of  so  much  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club. 

June  fifteenth — During  the  past  week  we  joyed 
to  greet  Sarah  Freeman,  Lilian  McDonnell,  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  the  Misses  Kean  and  the  Misses  Smith 
— former  members  of  the  staff.  School-day  mem- 
ories were  pleasantly  rehearsed,  overflowing  with 
amusing  anecdote,  and  the  merry  peals  of  laugh- 
ter that  rang  through  the  corridors  were  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  cheerful  presence  of  some  of 
the  "old  girls." 

June  seventeenth — Unrecorded,  unrecordable — 
the  last  noble  effort  of  the  members  of  the  S.  C.  L. 
— a  contest,  but,  methinks,  ''sham  battle"  would 
be  more  appropriate.  Model  Captains !  how 
magnanimously  you  maintained  your  dignity — 
even  amid  the  chorus  of  "Neva  did"  and  "Neva 
didn't."    "Josie  did"  and  "Josie  didn't." 

Really  shocking,  young  ladies !  "Did  I  say 
Browning  wrote — How  stupid !" 

"I  am  certain  I  mentioned  two — only  one? 
— Well,  I  know  the  other." 

"Ten  against  you.  A  slip  is  a  mistake  in  a 
contest  of  this  kind." 

"And  the  Sibyls?"— "Oh,— I  think— they're 
witches ! !" 

Bring  forth  your  encyclopaedias,  fair  maidens, 
covered  with  the  dust  of  ages  though  they  be — 
but  stop!  do  not  trouble — behold,  you  have  a 
walking  dictionary  in  your  midst,  in  the  person 
of  Margaret — she  will  answer  all  your  questions. 

"E'en  about  the  unknown  Sibyls  ?" — 

"Will  this  fair  maid"— 

Well,  Minnie,  congratulations  on  your  nobly 
won   victory — and   to   May   for   the   manner  in 


which  she  quelled  her  unruly  followers.  Do  not 
grieve,  this  is  the  last — soon — home,  sweet  home 
and  an  revoir.  Bride  McHale. 


personals. 

Good-bye,  dear,  I  have  to  stay  here  till  I  grag- 
gerate. 

How  did  you  enjoy  the  tea  a  la  fraiche  ? 

Broom-land  was  solitary  one  night  lately.  Did 
you  sleep,  Nellie? 

I  asked  my  papa  what  business  is  she  in,  and 
he  said,  Oh,  everybody's. 

Kathleen  must  find  life  very  sweet.  She  says, 
"The  earth  is  a  heavenly  body  moving  around 
the  sun." 

Maud  has  passed  the  Regions. 

Who-what-burned  the  hole  in  Juliette's  pocket? 

Bookworms  look  sick  and  wan.  A  case  of 
starvation  ? 

P.  S.  means  the  ending  of  a  lady's  letter. 

Berenice  is  possessive  case — possessing — 

There  must  be  a  man  or  a  mouse  under  my  bed. 

I'm  going  to  be  a  nun,  Elsie.  "I  hope  I'm  there 
for  your  inauguration." 

Thanks  be  to  God,  Jackie  died  a  Catholic,  and 
he  was  only  ten  months  old. 

Florence's  instribution  slippers  don't  fit. 

We  had  a  soiree  the  evening  after  we  were 
good. 

I  tell  you  she  has  a  pepper  temper. 

Permettez — moi — 

Its  past  tence  or  past  partcelbe?  Well,  an 
eregle  vurb  has  neather  d  or  ed  to  its  past  par- 
tacible  and  a  regler  vurb  has. 

The  Peri  is  no  longer  at  the  gate. 

Did  not  some  one  speak — 'Twas  Diana! 

The  messenger  delays — He  comes  ! ! ! 

The  glimpse  is  still  to  be  had — but — the  Eden  ? 

What  of  the  royal  box  ?    Still  unoccupied  ? 

What's  the  matter?  "Oh,  a  man!  a  man!  a 
man! 


Uo  /iDaroaret,  on  Httainino  Wer  fitst 
JBirtb^a^,  from  "ber  ^atbcr. 

My  child  so  fragile  and  so  fair, 

Angelic  stranger  from  above, 
Ray  of  sweetest  sunshine  here. 

Gladdening  our  presence  with  thy  love. 

A  year  of  thy  young  life  has  flown, 

Recalling  in  its  transient  flight 
Enough  of  happiness  mine  own 

To  bless  the  mom  that  gave  thee  light. 
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^^  FAVORITE  LINE 


BETWEEN 

BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA  FALLS 

AND 

DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN  POINTS 
CHICAGO 

AND  THE    WEST. 


fast   through   Trains    between 
BUFFALO    AND    CHICAGO. 

fast   through  Trains    between 
BUFFALO    AND    TORONTO. 


Trains  between  BUFFALO  and 
NIAGARA-OK-THE    LAKE. 


All  trains  stop  at  Falls  View  Station,  immediately  in 
front  of  Lorel-to  Convent. 

0.  W.  RUGGLf;S,  R.  H.  LHOMMEDIEW,  W.  H    UNDERWOOD, 

G.  P.  &  P.  A.,  Chicag*.  G.  Supt.,  Detroit.  G.  E.  P.  A.,  Buffalo. 

H.  A.  MENKER  &  CO., 

FINE    CHOCOLATES    A    IPECIALTY. 
;9®"  On  your  way  to  the  Depot,  stop  and  get  a  box  of  them.  -^Ji 

67  Hnd  69  Seoec-^  Street,    corner    Hllicott,    Buffalo,    N.  T. 

Ttto  blocks  from  the  New  Tork  Central  Depot. 

BEINZIGER   BROTHERS 

Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See.       Pontifical  Institute  o/  Christian  Art. 

J^UBLISHEF^S  .'.  AND  .'.  BOOI^SELLEF^S, 

Manufiicturtrs  and  Importers  of 

Church  Ornaments,    Vestments,    Regalias,    Religious  Articles,   Standard 

Catholic  School  Books  and  Prayer  Books.     Exclusive  Agents  for  the 

United  States  for  the  Celebrated  Religious  Statues  of  Froc-Rob«rt, 

Paris;  Royal  Bavarian  Art  Institute  for  Stained  Glass, 

F.  X.  Zettler,  Munich. 

86  and  88  Barclay  St.,  (P.  O.  Box,  )J677.)  New  York. 

£lderfleld=Hartshorn  Hardware  Co. 

It  will  pay  you  to  looli  at  our  line  of 

HARDWARE,  HOUSEFURNISHINBS,  STOVES  AND  RANGES. 

FINE  CUTLERY  AND  TOOLS  A  SPECIALTY. 

W«  are  in  a  position  to  save  you  money,  and  we  will  do  it. 

40-4K  Falls  Street.  -  NIAGARA.  FALLS.  N.  T. 


FAXON,  WILLIAM    &  FAXON, 

ii8  Falls  Street,  -   Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


\A<^ILL   &   BAUIvIER   CO., 

Beeswax  .*.  Blbaghbi^, 

And  Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  oi 

Altar  Candles, 

.  .  .  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 

Saunter's  Candles  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  Lead- 
ing and  most  Reliable  for  Altar  use. 


JB'WE£,£B, 

Post-office  Building,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


^icl&  Jewelry 
S@lid  §  liver 
Wat<she3 

Silirer  Ifoveltles 


Repairing  in  all  its  branches. 
Fine  Watch  and  Jewelry  work  has  my 
personal  attention. 


NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 

BRAMHALL,   DEANE   CO., 
FRENCH  RANGES. 

St«am    Tables,  Coffee  Urns   and    Cooking  Apparatus  of  every 
description. 
214  Main  Street.  JAS.  J.  HARRIS, 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  Manager. 


Kodaks,  Films  and  Plates, 

AMATEUR    PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

.  .    AT    .. 

CROY'S    DRUO  STORE 


American  Side. 


T  Kails  Street 


S.  HIRSCH, 

Dry  Goods.  Cloakis,  Suits 
and.    Draperies 

117  Falls  St.,      :     :     Niagara  Falls,   N    Y. 

FOREVER    TO    THE    FRONT! 


fox  tbc  finest  #ancB  an&  ©eneral  Oroccrice  and 
poultri2,  It  will  pai3  sou  to  call  on 


M 


B.     BUTLBR, 


THI   LIADING  QROCIR 


Qluck  Block, 


Niagara  Falls,   N.  V. 


HARRY    W       SfvIITH, 

CHEMIST    AND     DRUGGIST. 

DEALER     IN 

Pure  Drugs,  Patent  Medicines,  Toilet  Articles,  Ac, 

PftlSCRIPTIONS     A     SPIOIALTY. 


City  Drug  Store, 


Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 


Hermit's  Cascade,  Goat  Island. 


NIAGARA 


RAINBOW 


Earth's   noblest  thing — a   wonrxan    perfected 


f^OL   IX. 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT.,  OCTOBER,  1902. 


No.  4. 


CI)e  laatnbDto. 


J.  E.  Johnstone. 


The  thunder  was  over,  the  tempest  had  passed, 

And  the  clouds,  Hke  an  army  defeated. 
All  tattered  and  torn  by  the  breath  of  the  blast, 

To  their  camp  in  the  South  had  retreated. 
Then  the  clarified  air  grew  as  fragrant  as  balm. 

And  the  sun  on  the  heights  stood  victorious. 
And  away  in  the  East  on  the  beautiful  calm, 

He  built  his  triumphal  arch  glorious. 


O  God!  'twas  a  sight  that  bright  raitibow  of  light, 

And  it  filled  all  the  East  >yith  its  splendor, 
And  it  fell  on  the  heart  with  a  sense  of  delight 

Like  the  tones  of  a  symphony  tender. 
What  wonder  the  primitive  people  can  see 

In  the  rainbow  a  garden  of  roses, 
.\  heaven  of  love,  where  the  Deity 

In  His  purple  pavilion  reposes ! 


He  built  it  of  purple,  and  crimson,  and  gold. 

He  built  it  of  blue  and  of  yellow, 
A  beautiful  arch,  'twas  a  dream  to  behold. 

And  it  rose  to  the  music  so  mellow 
Of  the  bird  in  the  bush,  and  the  bird  in  the  brush, 

And  the  bird  by  the  brook  on  the  mountain, 
That  poured  out  their  jubilant  joy  in  a  gush, 

As  limpid  and  clear  as  a  fountain. 


And  I  who  still  'bide  by  the  simple  belief 

Of  the  waif  on  the  wave  of  the  ocean, 
Ixt  the  sun-bow  can  find  a  relief  of  my  grief. 

An  incentive  to  pious  devotion. 
In  the  beautiful  bow,  that  expands  on  the  sight, 

And  comes  after  the  tempest  and  levin, 
I  see  the  sure  triumph  of  beauty  and  light. 

And  a  promise  and  symbol  of  Heaven. 
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^bree  Bfternoons  IKIlitb  tbe  Saints  of 
Savop. 

^^'URIX  was  our  last  resting-place  in  Italy, 
^^  and  we  were  at  the  end  of  our  tether  not 
knowing  whither  next  to  wend  our  way. 
On  looking  at  the  map  we  found  that  Annecy 
was  not  much  off  the  direct  route,  so  we  deter- 
mined to 
makeapil- 
grimageto 
the  shrines 
of  Saint 
Fran<;ois 
de  Sales 
an<i  Sainte 
Jeanne  de 
Chantal  — 
Founder 
and  found- 
ress of  the 
Order  of 
the  Visita- 
tion 

Upon 
reaching 
this  clean, 
quaint,  lit- 
tle town  of 
Annec}-  our  first  wish  was  to  visit  the  church  and 
convent  of  the  X'isitation.  The  church  is  a 
stately  structure  with  three  principal  altars. 
Above  the  High  Altar  in  a  golden  shrine,  sur- 
rounded by  thirty-two  lamps,  lies  the  body  of  St. 
Frangois  de  Sales,  and 
above  the  lady-altar,  also 
in  a  golden  shrine  with 
lamps  burning  before  it, 
lies  the  body  of  Si  e  Jeanne 
de  Chantal.  These  two 
altars  are  separated  by  the 
Nuns'  Choir,  with  the  great 
grille  covered  with  a  black 
curtain  to  entirely  secure 
the  strict  enclosure  of  these 
holy  daughters  of  St.  Fran- 
cis. After  venerating  the 
relics  of  the  saints  and 
thanking  God  for  the  in- 
estimable privilege  of  hav- 
ing been  brought  up  by 
Nuns  of  this  Order,  we 
left   the  church  to  call  on 


ANXECY,    Eglise  de  la  Visitation. 


the  Reverend  Mother  of  the  convent.  She  ex- 
tended to  us  a  most  delicate  reception,  which  de- 
veloped into  something  warmer,  when  we  ex- 
plained we  were  former  pupils  of  the  Visitation 
in  Germany  and  Austria.  The  Reverend  Mother 
had  precious  relics  of  the  saints  brought  for  us 
to  venerate,  amongst  others  a  purple  vestment 
made  by  Ste.  Jeanne  herself  for  the  holy  bishop — 
several  veils  worn  by  Ste.  Jeanne  in  the  convent 
or  when  travelling  to  make  new  foundations. 
Looking  at  these  wonderfully  preserved  treas- 
ures, and  listening  to  so  many  interesting  details 
so  engrossed  us  that  we  could  scarcely  believe 
our  ears  when  the  Complin  bell  rang  and  warned 
us  that  our  first  delightful  afternoon,  in  the  first 
Convent  of  the  Visitation,  was  at  an  end. 

For  the  next  few  days  dreadful  weather 
reigned,  but  at  last  a  rosy  tint  on  the  mountains 
filled  us  with  hope  for  the  morrow.  This  hope 
was  realized  and  with  delight  we  fell  in  with  the 
proposal  of  a  kind  friend,  that  in  the  afternoon 
we  should  visit  Thorens,  the  birthplace  of  St. 
Francois'  de  Sales.  Accordingly  we  took  train 
for  Groisy  and  passed  through  a  lovely,  smiling 
country  dotted  with  maisons-fortes  and  old 
chateaux,  amongst  the  latter  was  the  chateau  of 
Boisy — part  of  the  marriage-dowry  of  the  mother 
of  our  saint.  At  the  pretty  little  station  of  Groisy 
we  were  disappointed  to  find  no  paste  and  as 
there  was  a  fair  being  held  some  miles  away, 
there  was  no  hope  of  getting  a  carriage.  The 
sun  was  too  hot  to  face  the  white  high-road  on 
foot — what  was  to  be  done?  A  friend  in  need 
turned  up  in  the  guise  of  the  Boulanger  or  baker 


TIIOKEXS.       \'UE  ("lENERALE. 
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of  the  village,  who  had  a  horse  in  his  stable  and 
a  phaeton  in  his  barn.  We  waited,  happy  and 
resigned,  under  the  shade  of  a  vine-grown  bal- 
cony until  the  fat,  well-fed  horse,  the  hooded 
phaeton  and  our  friendly  baker  arrived  upon  the 
scene. 

Tucked  into  our  comfortable  vehicle  we  en- 
joyed each  new  beauty  of  the  road  and  after  a 
drive  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  we  ar- 
rived at  Thorens,  got  out,  descended  the  hill  on 
foot,  reached  the  river,  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
Saint's  best-known  miracles,  and  after  crossing 
the  bridge  we  entered  a  shady  lane  down  which 
we  could  picture  Madame  de  Boisy  de  Sales,  (the 
Saint's  mother)  walking,  attended  by  a  servant, 
bound  on  some  errand  of  charity.  A  turn  to  the 
right  brought  us  to  the  avenue  to  the  chateau 
which  terminated  in  a  garden-like  court  with 
rose-grown  out-buildings  on  one  side  and  an  old- 
fashioned  formal  garden  on  the  other,  and 
straight  in  front  of  it  a  wild  mountain  gorge. 
Here  we  met  the  first  representative  of  the  Saint 
in  the  flesh,  a  pretty  pink  and  white  baby  of  per- 
haps fifteen  months  old.  Passing  through  an 
ancient  gateway, 
formally  protected 
by  a  drawbridge 
and  portcullis,  we 
found  ourselves  in 
the  inner  court  of 
the  chateau,  which 
rose  majestically 
from  the  terrace  on 
which  we  stood. 

Before  the  door 
was  gathered  a  fam- 
ily group— grand- 
father, daughter-in- 
law  and  grandchil- 
dren, all  bearing 
the  illustriousname 
of  the  saint,  and 
at  this  moment  in- 
tent on  the  arrival  of  a  spruce  little  donkey-cart 
in  which  the  children  were  going  for  a  drive. 

We  were  introduced  to  the  venerable  head  of 
the  family  and  the  young  Countess,  and  after  a 
little  conversation  were  taken  to  see  an  original 
portrait  of  the  Saint — not  a  pleasing  one — then 
ascending  a  winding  stone  staircase  we  were  con- 
ducted into  a  tapestried  chamber  in  which  stood 
an  ancient  carved  arm  aire  with  branches  of  palm 
hang:ingf  from  its  handsome  hinges.    This  cabinet 


contained   several  gold  and   silver  embroidered 

vestments  and  mitres,  altar  vessels,  crozier  and 
autograph  will  of  the  Saint.  Interesting  as  it  was, 
we  had  to  tear  ourselves  away  and  cross  the 
grounds  to  visit  a  still  more  sacred  spot — the 
room  in  which  St.  Francis  was  born — now  turned 
into  a  chapel  and  indeed  the  only  portion  of  the 
original  chateau  still  remaining.  Outside,  a  stone 
cross  draws  attention  to  the  spot  where  St. 
Frangois  in  a  vision,  first  saw  Ste.  Jeanne  and 
recognized  her  to  be  his  co-operatrix  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation. 

After  we  had  seen  all  that  was  most  interest- 
ing we  were  very  glad  to  accept  the  Count  and 
Countess's  invitation  to  take  tea  with  them,  and 
most  refreshing  and  reviving  it  was. 

Then,  with  a  gift  of  roses  to  be  sent  off  as 
precious  relics  from  the  Castle  of  Thorens  to  our 
Xuns,  we  said  "Good-bye,"  mounted  our  phaeton, 
drove  to  the  station  and  at  the  first  puff  of  black 
smoke  from  the  locomotive  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  living  in  the  twentieth  and  not  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  a  second  delight- 
ful afternoon  was  over. 


Lac  d'Annecy,  Chateau  de  Menthon. 

Two  more  days  of  pelting  rain  kept  us  house- 
bound, but  Sunday  morning  within  the  octave  of 
St.  Bernard  of  Menthon's  feast,  rose  bright  and 
smiling  and  gave  us  even,'  promise  of  being  able 
to  take  part  in  the  pilgrimage  to  St.  Bernard's 
birthplace  that  day.  Our  kind  friend  again  or- 
ganized everything  for  us  so  that  by  two  o'clock 
we  found  ourselves  on  board  a  spruce  little 
steamer  which,  with  much  importance,  gave 
a  shrill   whistle  of  warning  before  it  ploughed 
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into  white  foam  the  blue  waters  of  Annecy's 
lovely  lake.  Many  a  pretty,  country  landing- 
place  we  called  at  to  let  down  or  take  up  a  few 
simple  peasants  on  pleasure  bent,  and  at  length 
we  came  to  Menthon,  our  own  landing-place. 
Under  a  burning  sun  we  began  at  once  to  mount 
and  mount  up  to  the  picturesque  old  chateau 
standing  firm  and  feudal  on  its  craggy  height. 
How  hot  that  walk  was,  but  how  lovely,  yet  how 
acceptable  it  was  to  turn  aside  from  the  high- 
road and  struggle  up  a  steep,  winding  path,  dark 
with  the  shade  of  green  spreading  trees.  The 
path  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps 
which  led  again  to  a  zig-zag  path  to  the  castle. 
This  path  was  lined  with  great  branches  of  fir 
from  which  hung  banners  of  white,  of  blue,  of 
silver,  and  when  at  last  we  reached  the  outer 
court  there  was  hardly  place  for  us,  so  thronged 
was  it  with  pilgrims. 

Through  the  influence  of  our  kind  friend  a 
way  was  made  for  us  and  after  ascending  about 
five  steep  steps  we  found  ourselves  partakers  in 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  festivals.  In  front 
of  us  was  the  tiny  chapel  packed  with  worship- 
pers, on  the  altar  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  ex- 
posed, whilst  every  voice  rose  and  joined  in  the 
hymns  of  praise.  Around  us  was  a  medieval  sight 
of  such  artistic  beauty,  it  was  difficult  to  realize  it 
could  exist  in  these  times.  Ancient,  crumbling 
Gothic  arches  intersected  each  other.  Time-worn 
stone  columns  still  nobly  bore  the  massive  weight 
of  the  castle — around  all  and  pinking  out  their 
beauty  were  green  garlands  of  fir  and  wreaths  of 
roses.  Ancient  tapestries  and  banners  covered 
the  worn  stone,  and  to  complete  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  through  every  arch  and  between  all  the 
pillars  there  streamed  in  a  soft  hazy-blue  atmos- 
phere, which  softened  all  and  threw  all  into  re- 
lief. 

Kneeling  amongst  these  picturesque  surround- 
ings, on  the  very  spot  where  lived  St.  Bernard, 
we  received  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment and  venerated  the  relic  of  the  Saint.  We 
rose  and  squeezing  our  way  through  the  devout 
crowd,  we  reached  a  flight  of  stone  steps  which 
led  into  a  long,  dark  stone  corridor,  out  of  which 
opened  the  drawing-room  of  the  chateau.  This 
handsome  room  was  lined  with  ancestral  por- 
traits, and  its  four  great  windows  opened  to  the 
loveliest  view  of  mountain,  lake  and  wood. 

Again  our  good  friend  and  cicerone  introduced 
us  to  the  family — the  old  Count,  a  son,  two 
(laughters    and    a    son-in-law,    who    received    us 


most  kindly  and  out  of  the  charity  of  their  hearts 
regaled  us  with  that  nectar  of  the  Briton — tea! 
All  the  time  we  were  sitting,  a  constant  stream  of 
pilgrims  passed  through  the  drawing-room  into 
the  bed-chamber  of  the  Saint.  When  later  we 
were  taken  to  visit  the  room  we  were  astonished 
to  find,  after  so  many  centuries,  the  outlines  of 
the  room  were  unchanged,  though  now  turned 
into  a  chapel,  it  is  still  lighted  by  the  window 
with  the  broken  bar  out  of  which  the  Saint  threw 
himself  the  night  before  his  marriage,  thus  giv- 
ing up  the  joys  of  this  life  to  gain  those  of  the 
next.  Rather  hard  on  his  bride  whom,  however, 
our  Lord  rewarded  for  her  sacrifice  by  calling 
her  to  be  His  own  mystical  spouse,  consecrating 
her  to  Himself  by  the  three  vows  of  religion. 

We  next  saw  the  library,  a  fascinating  room — 
large,  antique  and  well-stocked  with  books,  with 
a  huge,  open  fire-place,  covered  with  an  immense 
carved  chimney  hood  or  roof.  The  carving  rep- 
resented St.  Bernard  chaining  and  driving  the 
devil  out  of  the  Alps,  amongst  whose  rocky  fast- 
nesses his  Satanic  majesty  was,  until  then,  sup- 
posed to  have  lived.  Not  only  thus  did  St.  Ber- 
nard render  the  Alps  less  terrible  but  also  by 
establishing  his  two  hospices  for  the  aid  and  re- 
lief of  the  weary  travellers  who  had  to  face  the 
dangers  of  those  mighty  mountains.  Ever  since 
his  day,  the  good  monks  in  his  hospices  have, 
with  the  help  of  their  dogs,  aided  and  befriended 
the  weary  and  found  and  buried  the  dead. 

From  the  library  we  went  down  to  the  castle 
kitchen,  a  large,  smoke-dyed  chamber,  contain- 
ing a  fireplace  huge  enough  to  roast  a  whole  ox, 
and  as  curiosity  prompted  me  to  look  up  that  big 
chimney,  I  saw  a  goodly  supply  of  hams  hanging 
up  and  getting  gradually  smoked.  The  kitchen 
was  full  of  the  humbler  pilgrims  being  regaled 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  old  Count 
himself 

After  making  our  adieux  to  the  family  we 
started  to  walk  through  the  woods,  accompanied 
by  one  of  the  sons-in-law  of  the  family,  and  be- 
fore long  came  upon  his  four  beautiful  children. 
We  wondered  if  either  of  the  two  pretty  little 
girls  would  carry  on  the  tradition  the  young 
Baron  told  us  existed  in  his  family,  namely,  of 
always  having  a  daughter  of  his  house  a  Visita- 
tion Nun,  this  ever  since  the  days  of  Ste.  Jeanne 
de  Chantal — who,  in  his  own  pretty  words,  "was 
his  grandmother  of  long  ago !"  To  hear  that  we 
had  met  a  direct  descendant  of  Ste.  Jeanne  de 
Chantal  was  an  additional  joy,  and  when  we  said 
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"Good-bye"  to  this  brave  young  officer  we  felt 
we  were  indeed  privileged  to  meet  the  descend- 
ants of  three  great  saints  in  so  many  days. 

So  interested  were  w-e  in  talking  over  our 
pleasant  experiences  and  in  enjoying  the  beauty 
of  the  country  that  we  just  managed  to  miss  that 
woeful  monster  anathematized  by  Ruskin — the 
steam-tram  or  train — so  were  obliged  to  walk. 
This  walk  was  a  charming  compulsion,  for  our 
road  lay  through  wild  gorges  and  beautiful 
meadows,  and  in  the  cool  of  a  summer's  evening, 
nine  and  a  half  miles,  though  more  than  we  bar- 
gained for,  was  a  small  price  to  pay  for  one  of  the 
most  interesting  pilgrimages  and  delightful  after- 
noons of  our  lives. 

An  English  Admirer  of  Both  Niagara  Rain- 
rows. 


IReflections  Suoaeste^  b^  a  TRecent  XIrip 
to  taiaaara  jfalls. 

^^HE  day  was  bright,  the  air  clear  and  re- 
^^  freshing  when  we  embarked  on  the  Str. 
"Corona,"  one  of  the  Niagara  River  boats, 
which  daily  cross  Lake  Ontario  between  Toronto 
and  Oueenston  or  Lewiston.  At  ii  a.  m.  on  8th 
July.  1902,  this  boat  w-as  loosened  from  her  moor- 
ings, at  the  foot  of  Yonge  Street,  and  began  her 
daily  vo\age.  When  we  were  three  miles  from 
land  we  felt  a  decided  change  in  the  thermometer 
and  the  calmness  of  the  atmosphere,  on  land,  was 
succeeded  by  a  strong  bracing  breeze.  In  a  short 
time  land  became  invisible  on  the  farther  shore, 
and  we  began  to  realize  the  grandeur  of  the  in- 
land sea.  on  which  we  were  sailing.  Before  one 
o'clock  p.  m.  the  land  began  to  loom  and  the  dis- 
tinctive territory  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
of  the  United  States  appeared.  The  first  distin- 
guishable, object,  which  attracted  the  eye  on  Ca- 
nadian soil,  was  the  monument — 185  feet  high — 
of  General  Isaac  Brock — the  British  commander, 
which  aroused  the  patriotism  of  Canadians.  As 
we  advanced  towards  the  embouchure  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  rivers  of  the  world — the  Ni- 
agara River — there  is  observed  the  Canadian  ter- 
ritory on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and  the  Ameri- 
can on  the  east.  When  we  entered  the  river  and 
began  its  ascent,  there  appeared  the  historical 
landmarks  of  each  country,  the  old  forts  and  bar- 
racks and  scenes  of  important  events  in  the  past. 
These  interesting  localities  of  the  Niagara  penin- 
i-ula  proclaimed,  on  the  one  hand  the  spirit  of 


loyalty  and  unity  with  the  British  Empire ;  on 
the  other  hand  the  contrary  and  aggressive  spirit 
which  had  engendered  strife,  rebellion  and  the 
wars  on  this  continent  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  1 8th  and  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

The  quietness  and  peacefulness  of  the  scenery, 
as  we  sailed  up  the  Niagara  River,  for  about 
seven  miles,  seemed  to  preach  peace  and  brother- 
ly love,  so  opposed  to  the  warfare  which  had 
formerly  raged  here  between  the  Loyalists  and 
Republicans,  both  descendants  of  the  same  old 
stock.  When  we  reached  the  limit  of  navigation 
and  were  transferred  at  Lewiston  to  the  car  of 
the  Niagara  Gorge  Road  or  Electric  International 
Traction  Company,  the  scene  changed  and  our 
senses  were  disturbed  by  the  high  cliff  which 
towered  above  us  and  by  the  proximity  of  the 
tramway  to  the  waters'  edge  at  the  bottom  of  the 
clilT.  It  was  most  exciting  as  we  swiftly  travelled 
along  this  perilous  road  and  watched  the  wild 
rapids  of  the  river,  the  terrific  force  of  the  waters, 
hastening  to  discharge  into  the  Lake  Ontario,  the 
i\ow  of  the  four  upper  inland  seas  which  com- 
prised its  contents. 

The  chaotic  waves  carried  up  and  down  again, 
moved  by  some  mighty  forces  beneath,  the  treach- 
erous maelstrom  in  the  centre  of  the  rapids,  the 
mysterious  fissure  in  the  rushing  stream  called 
the  "Devil's  Hole" — which  no  human  power  dare 
penetrate,  these  are  the  forerunners  which,  at 
last,  introduced  us  to  the  stupendous  avalanches 
of  foaming  massive  waters  down  a  precipice 
about  170  feet  until  they  reached  the  level  of  the 
Niagara  River  in  the  unfathomable  gorge,  form- 
ing the  bed  of  the  river  between  the  Falls  and 
Lake  Ontario. 

Instead  of  peace,  the  scene  stirred  within  us 
the  spirit  of  strife,  confusion  and  battle ;  here  we 
looked  upon  a  battle  of  nature's  forces ;  the  air 
was  disturbed  by  detonations,  like  the  roar  of 
cannon — we  imagined  the  effect  of  this  tumul- 
tuous conflict,  which  deafened  our  ears,  upon  the 
savages,  when  they  called  this 'place  "Niagara" 
or  "thunderer."  No  doubt  this  scene  had  aroused 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  who  had  oc- 
cupied this  country,  a  daring  and  warlike  spirit 
and  in  later  times,  had  a  similar  effect  upon  the 
opposing  armies  of  the  British  and  American 
troops. 

But  what  was  its  effect  upon  the  ambassador 
of  peace — "Father  Hennepin" — in  1678.  the  first 
white  man  and  Christian  missionary  who  visited 
this  scenic  ground  of  the  new  world?     It  must 
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have  appeared  to  him  emblematical  of  the  savage 
tribes  who  then  roamed  in  the  country,  who 
"were  swept  on  passion's  stormy  ocean,''  tossed 
by  surges  mountain  high."  But  the  rainbow 
which  gleamed  in  the  cloud  of  mist  at  the  foot  of 
the  Falls,  was,  he  interpreted,  a  token  of  the  pros- 
pective success  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel 
of  Peace ;  he  foresaw,  as  the  wild  and  ferocious 
Indians  would  be,  in  time,  tamed  and  become  sub- 
ject to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  coun- 
try be  governed  by  divine  laws,  so  those  mighty 
forces  of  nature  would  in  time  be  utilized  and 
furnish  power  for  various  industries. 

Words  cannot  express  the  solemn  thoughts  of 
the  student  of  natural  religion,  as  he  looks  upon 
the  Niagara  Falls  and  contemplates  their  majesty, 
breadth,  height  and  the  incalculable  cubic  feet 
of  water  which  pass  each  second  over  the  preci- 
pices ;  he  silently  admires  the  cloud  of  mist  at  the 
foot  of  the  Falls,  its  rainbow  gleams,  he  listens  to 
the  throbbing  of  the  bosom  of  the  river  from  the 
shock  of  the  Fall  and  the  ceaseless  waters  ever 
plunging  into  the  yawning  crater ;  fear  is  mingled 
with  admiration,  he  stands  in  awe  at  these  works 
of  creation  so  mysterious  and  mighty  ;  he  realizes 
human  weakness  and  the  Creator's  omnipotence 
and  he  listens  to  a  still  small  voice  within  him, 
repeating  the  canticle  "Oh  all  ye  Powers,  bless 
ye  the  Lord,"  "bless  the  Lord  ye  Fountains ;  ye 
"seas  and  rivers  bless  Him ;  praise  and  magnify 
"Him  forever." 

When  we  had  amazedly  viewed  the  Fall  called 
the  American — 1060  feet  broad  and  167  feet  high, 
and  the  rocky  face  of  "Goat  Island,"  which  bears 
the  brunt  of  the  mighty  current  and  separates  it 
into  two  cataracts ;  when  we  traversed  the  little 
forlorn  islands,  called  the  "Three  Sisters,"  com- 
panions of  Goat  Island,  around  which  the  waters 
swerve  and  foam  and  threaten  to  wash  away  this 
obstruction  to  their  downward  and  violent 
course ;  when  we  had  glanced  at  the  Cave  of  the 
Winds,  with  its  perilous  stairs,  then  we  retraced 
our  steps.  Entering  again  into  the  City  of  Niag- 
ara Falls,  in  New  York  State,  we  passed  over  the 
steel  arch  bridge  which  connects  that  city  with 
the  Canadian  town  of  Niagara  Falls  or  Clifton. 
This  structure  in  relation  to  science  and  engi- 
neering skill  is  a  wonderful  work,  even  as  the 
Falls  are  in  their  relation  to  nature.  From  the 
bridge  is  a  fine  view  of  the  two  Falls ;  here  we 
tried  to  form  some  idea  of  the  awful,  measureless 
majesty  of  Niagara;  of  its  supply  of  power  as 
provided  by  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company, 


converted  into  electricity  and  made  subservient 
to  different  industries.  We  passed  from  the 
bridge  into  Canada  and  proceeded  up  the  bank  of 
the  river  to  Falls  View.  We  saw  the  locality 
where  formerly  stood  the  "Table  Rock,"  an  over- 
hanging ledge,  which,  several  years  ago,  loosened 
its  supports  and  fell  into  the  abyss  beneath  it.  At 
this  locality  we  had  another  spectacle  of  the 
"Horse  Shoe  Fall,"  which  was  enhanced  by  a 
halo  of  divers  colors,  even  surpassing  the  rain- 
bow of  the  other  cataract.  On  the  right  hand  of 
the  Falls  View  road  there  stands  on  a  high  ele- 
vation a  prominent  and  stately  edifice ;  it  is  a 
convent  under  the  care  of  the  pious  and  accom- 
plished Nuns  of  the  Loretto  Order ;  its  situation, 
scenery  and  surroundings  appear  most  favorable 
to  one  of  the  noble  objects  of  this  religious  insti- 
tution— the  training  and  education  of  Canadian 
daughters.  A  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Rev- 
erend Mother  Superior  was  graciously  acknowl- 
edged by  granting  us  permission  to  enjoy,  from 
a  high  balcony  of  the  convent,  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  Falls,  of  the  landscape  of  the  Upper  Niag- 
ara River.  There  is  another  religious  house  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  known  as  the  Monastery 
and  Hospice  of  the  Carmelite  Fathers,  an  ancient 
religious  charitable  order,  governed  by  austere 
rules.  These  institutions  have  in  view,  beneficent 
objects  similar  to  those  of  the  great  explorer  and 
missionary  —  Rev.  Father  Hennepin  and  of 
Father  Dallion,  who  visited  the  Niagara  country 
in  1726.  The  seed  which  those  brave  priests  and 
other  early  missionaries  planted  in  this  country, 
prior  to  its  cession  to  Great  Britain,  has  never 
been  eradicated.  Amidst  all  the  political  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  Canada  or  America, 
the  seed  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  unin- 
terruptedly brought  forth  fruit,  some  100  fold, 
some  60  fold,  some  30  fold.  Like  the  Niagara 
Falls  which  have  developed  power  for  the  pro- 
motion and  operation  of  industries,  so  the  Church 
of  our  divine  Saviour  has  developed  the  human 
intellect  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  the 
glory  of  our  Creator :  they  both  proclaim  the  di- 
vine goodness  and  the  wonders  God  doeth  for  the 
children  of  men. 

The  terminus  of  an  electric  line  being  close  to 
the  Loretto  Convent,  we  entered  a  car,  which  con- 
veyed us  from  the  Falls  View  road,  through 
Lundy's  Lane — celebrated  as  a  battlefield  in 
1814 — ;  on  arriving  at  Niagara  town  we  pro- 
ceeded by  another  line  along  the  cliff  to  Queens- 
ton  Heights  and  down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
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passing  the  spot  where  Brock  fell  and  close  to  his 
monument  and  arrived  at  Queenston,  where  we 
re-embarked  on  the  steamer  at  7  p.  m.  for  To- 
ronto. 

Within  eleven  hours  from  the  time  we  had 
started  on  the  trip  we  found  ourselves  again  in 
the  "Queen  City."  During  that  short  time  we 
had  enjoyed  delightful  sails  on  the  lake,  exciting 
rides  on  the  electric  cars,  up  and  down  the  most 
scenic  portion  of  the  Niagara  River ;  we  had  ob- 
served many  historical  and  interesting  land- 
marks ;  viewed  one  of  the  greatest  natural  won- 
ders of  this  continent  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
Niagara  to  the  development  of  electrical  power 
by  man's  ingenuity  and  enterprise. 

C.  F.  Street,  ]M.  A. 


Ube  Delvet  pressure. 

An  Experience  on  Coming  from  Under  an  Anaesthetic. 

The  velvet  pressure  of  a  woman's  hand 

On  aching  head, 
To  soothe  and  gather  in  its  vital  band 

The  wits  all  fled, 
Was  like  a  blessing  sent  by  God's  decree 

In  angel  guise 
To  stand  as  sentry  between  death  and  me, 

Faithful  and  wise. 

The  room  seemed  reeling  into  spaces  vast, 

Now  light,  now  dark. 
Erratic  thoughts  gave  utt'rance  free  and  fast 

As  waked  life's  spark, 
And  as  that  hand  held  pressure  on  the  brow 

My  only  dread 
Was,  though  it  kept  the  brain  in  balance  now, 

"Twould  soon  be  fled. 

I  thank  thee,  woman,  who  that  hand  may  own, 

Divinely  soft, 
Though  now  to  me  thy  name  and  face  unknown. 

The  memory  oft 
Must  linger,  cherished  as  the  years  roll  on, 

And  e'er  remain 
The  softest,  holiest  impress  I  have  known 

For  soothing  pain. 

Claude  B  ax  ley,  M.  D. 


The  best  thing  I  can  tell  you  is  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice: work  hard,  do  your  duty,  say  your  prayers, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence. 


St.  /©icbael. 

^^HE  great  Archangel,  Guardian  of  the 
^^  Blessed  Sacrament,  Protector  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Sovereign  PontiflFs,  has 
been  celebrated  in  song,  story  and  art.  The  high- 
est rocks  have  been  chosen  on  which  to  build  his 
sanctuaries,  for  his  three  apparitions  have  shown 
his  love  for  the  high  places  of  the  earth.  A 
church  has  been  raised  at  Monte  Gargano.  in 
Italy,  over  the  rock  on  which  the  Archangel  ap- 
peared. The  old  ruins  of  [Mount  St.  Michael,  in 
Cornwall  are  called  "Caraclowse  in  Clowse," 
which  means  the  Hoar  Rock  in  the  Wood ;  that 
it  was  surrounded  by  trees  at  one  time  is  almost 
certain,  as  at  very  low  tide  in  Mount's  Bay — in 
which  it  stands — a  submarine  forest  with  roots 
of  large  trees  may  be  seen.  The  eighth  of  May 
is  set  apart  at  Helston,  near  [Mount  St.  [Michael, 
fo  commemorate  a  fight  between  the  devil  and 
St.  Michael,  in  which  the  former  was  defeated. 
The  name  Helston  has  been  fancifully  derived 
from  a  large  block  of  granite,  which,  until  1783. 
w^as  to  be  seen  in  the  yard  of  the  Angel  Hotel  of 
that  village.  This,  the  peasants  tell  you,  was  the 
stone  that  sealed  Hell-mouth,  and  the  devil  was 
carrying  it  when  he  met  St.  Michael.  The  fight 
and  overthrow  are  figured  on  the  town  seal. 

Cross  the  channel,  and,  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy, Mont  St.  Michel  stands  in  its  majesty,  in 
the  bay  of  Avranches.  Though  not  always  iso- 
lated, it  was  always  sacred.  For  two  thousand 
years,  legend,  romance  and  religion  have  taken 
possession  of  its  history.  There  is  much  tender- 
ness about  these  legends,  showing  the  Angel's 
love  for  little  ones ;  it  was  through  a  little  child 
that  the  great  Druidical  stones  were  rolled  down 
from  the  top  of  the  mount.  Houses  cluster  round 
the  old  abbey,  and  many  fires  have  taken  place, 
during  which  St.  Michael  protected  the  children 
in  their  cradles  beneath  the  ruins.  Happy,  happy 
is  the  youngest  child  in  the  Loretto  convents,  the 
world  over,  on  St.  Michael's  feast,  when  she  car- 
ries the  Archangel's  picture  between  the  two  next 
in  age,  holding  lighted  tapers,  through  the  house, 
to  the  chapel,  followed  by  all  the  pupils  in  proces- 
sional order  and  places  it  in  the  sacristan's  hands 
at  the  sanctuary  rails  to  be  placed  on  the  altar 
and  honored  with  special  devotion  for  the  com- 
ing nine  days.  Surely  will  St.  Michael  guard  his 
little  one  for  the  coming  year  from  the  attacks  of 
the  evil  one.  Swiftly  will  he  fly  to  Heaven  with 
her  innocent  prayers  to  God. 
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The  great  abbey  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  ranked 
only  second  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  The 
Archangel  inspired  such  awe  that  a  regulation 
forbade  any  watchmen  to  remain  all  night  in  the 
church.  xA.t  the  vigil  hours,  runs  the  old  story, 
the  angelic  choirs  descended,  and  sang,  and 
chanted.  A  priest  of  the  monastery,  filled  with 
reverent  curiosity,  hid  himself  one  night  in  the 
church,  and  lo !  the  Archangel  Michael,  shining 
with  radiance,  accompanied  by  Our  Lady  and 
St.  Peter,  came  down  on  earth.  The  monk  fell 
almost  lifeless  on  the  ground,  muttering  a  prayer. 
St.  Michael  looked  at  him  severely,  but  the 
Blessed  Virgin  interceded,  and  said  to  the  poor 
monk :  "Colibert !  Why  seek  to  behold  heavenly 
mysteries.  Rise ;  go  forth  and  expiate  as  best 
thou  canst  the  affront  offered  to  angelic  spirits." 
The  monk  tottered  out  of  the  church  in  an  agony 
of  mind,  and  on  the  third  day  died.  "Tertia  die, 
vitam  finibit,'  says  the  old  chronicler.  A  curious 
law  forbade  Bretons  and  Normans  from  inherit- 
ing until  they  had  made  their  pilgrimage  to  Mont 
St.  Michel.  The  old  refrain  was  sung  by  thou- 
sands every  year,  as  they  approached  the  Arch- 
angel's mount — 

''Aux  cours  de  nos  voyages, 
Soyez  toujours  mon  support 
Jusqu'  au  port 
De  ce  mien  pelerinage — " 

and  having  prayed  at  the  shrine,  as  they  de- 
scended the  steep  sides  of  the  mount  and  walked 
across  the  sands  at  low  tide,  they  waved  farewell 
and  sang  again : 

"Adieu  done  Tombelaine 
Et  Saint  Michel  du  Mont 
Adieu  done." 

M.    WiNEFRiDE   Beaufort. 


Learn  to  entwine  with  prayer  the  small  cares, 
trifling  sorrows,  and  the  little  wants  of  daily  life. 
Whatever  affects  you,  turn  it  into  prayer  and 
send  it  up  to  God.  Disclosures  you  may  not 
make  to  man,  you  may  make  to  God.  Men  may 
be  too  little  for  your  great  matters.  God  is  not 
too  great  for  your  small  ones.  Only  give  your- 
self to  prayer,  whatever  be  the  occasion  that  calls 
for  it. 


a  1ktn^re^  spirit. 

Tired  with  vain  quest,  yes  wearied  in  the  searching 

For  kindred  spirit  who  would  answer  mine — 
My  soul's  keen  seeking,  my  mind's  patient  long- 
ing- 
My  poor  heart's  hunger  and  my  hopes  benign, 
I  turned  away,  unsatisfied  and  dreary — 

Sunbeams   seemed    faint,    clouds   never   silver 
lined. 
Why  was  life's  way  so  strewn  with  weeds  and 
brambles  ? 
Why  flowers  so  few?  inquired  my  restless  mind. 
E'en  those  I'd  found,  for  some  flowers  crossed 
my  pathway. 
Faded  too  soon,  e'er  I  was  satisfied. 
Roses  had  thorns  and  fair  buds  never  blossomed, 
Others  just  bloomed,  then  sadly  drooped  and 
died. 
Some  graceful  forms  were  crowned  with  radiant 
beauty, 
Vainly  I  hoped  their  souls  were  equal  fair, 
So  I  succumbed  to  wiles  and  fascinations. 

Thought  my  ideals  were  beyond  compare. 
But  the  mere  grace  of  outward  form  and  feature 

Takes  not  enduring  hold  upon  the  soul. 
Soon,  all  too  soon,  I  turned  away  disheartened, 
I    found  but   parts   where   I   had   sought  the 
whole. 
Others,  again,  appealed  with  their  attractions. 
To  my  mind's  longing,  to  my  heart's  desire. 
But  as  fair  flowers  too  soon  lose  bloom  and  fra- 
grance, 
These  lost  their  power  to  kindle  my  heart's  fire. 
Tired  of  the  world,  with  all  its  glare  and  turmoil, 
Tired  and  disheartened,  hopeless  and  dismayed, 
I  turned  adrift  from  life's  broad  ways  and  gar- 
dens. 
Sought  rural  haunts  and  sweet  consoling  shade. 
Here  to  my  soul  came  unexpected  gladness — 
Blossomed  a  flower,  so  fragrant  and  so  rare. 
No  transient  beauty  this — it  is  immortal ! 
Worthy  of  love  and  never-ending  care. 
Day  after  day,  it  blossoms  fairer,  sweeter, 

Nor    wintry    winds    nor    summer   storms    can 
blight ; 
So  I  am  satisfied  that  in  life's  pathway, 

One  little  flower  has  filled  me  with  delight. 
One  kindred  spirit  to  mine  own  has  answered. 

One  mind  has  thoughts  in  harmony  with  mine, 
One  heart  responds  in  echo  to  my  heart-beats, 
One  soul  with  me  seeks  "depths  of  the  divine." 

S.  M.  D. 
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Ube  Soul's  Hwahenincj. 

■^^♦IJi^E  givetli  His  beloved  sleep."  and  it  is 
lU  welcome  and  invigorating.  It  rests 
tired  eyelids  and  weary  limbs  and 
soothes  sorrow-laden  hearts  and  wafts  the  imag- 
ination to  Lethean  shores  to  revel  in  dreams  of 
forgetfulness ;  but,  with  all  its  enchanting  pow- 
ers, there  is  no  one  so  enamored  of  Morpheus  as 
to  wish  to  be  forever  locked  in  his  embrace.  No 
matter  how  fascinating  we  find  dreamland,  it  is 
refreshing  to  return  to  consciousness  and  reality, 
to  feel  that  within  us  which  tells  us  we  are  living 
human  beings,  not  mere  toys  of  unbridled  im- 
agination. Just  how  delightful  this  realization 
is,  depends  on  our  awakening — whether  it  be  to 
joy  or  sorrow,  to  pleasure  or  pain,  to  good  or 
evil. 

Sometimes  we  are  awakened  by  sweet  strains 
of  music  that  lure  our  consciousness  back  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  earth's  melodies.  Again  it  is 
by  a  stern  summons  to  duty,  impressing  on  us  the 
conviction  that  life  is  not  an  empty  dream.  Again 
we  have  been  personating  the  Sleeping  Beauty 
and  are  awakened  by  our  Prince  Charming  in 
good  fairy-tale  fashion,  and  we  think  animation 
is  far  sweeter  than  quiescence.  Or,  perhaps,  a 
rattling  thunderbolt  or  lurid  glare  of  lightning 
opf^ns  our  eyes  suddenly  to  confront  the  sublimity 
of  the  Almighty.  Sometimes  a  familiar  footfall, 
or  the  faint  whisper  of  our  name  by  one  we  love, 
sends  the  life-blood  coursing  through  our  veins 
^nd  we  gladly  greet  the  consciousness  that  no 
music  in  dreamland  could  exercise  such  a  spell. 

"How  a  sound  shall  quicken  content  to  bliss 
Or  a  breath  suspend  the  blood's  best  play 
And  life  be  a  proof  of  this !" 

Again  some  dire  calamity  may  awaken  our  dor- 
mant powers — a  cry  for  help,  discordant  voices, 
the  clang  of  alarm  bells,  or,  perhaps,  from  some 
mighty  dome  the  sacred  chime  invites  us  to 
prayer,  or  the  solemn  toll  tells  us  that  some  one  is 
sleeping  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

These  variations  of  commonplace  awakenings 
may  serve  very  efficaciously  to  typify  those  of  a 
loftier  nature,  which  elicit  alas !  too  little  con- 
sideration from  the  practical,  prosy  multitude. 

A  beautiful  picture,  by  J.  J.  Sant,  represents  a 
young  girl  of  pensive  mien  and  wonderful  depth 
of  expression  in  her  large,  dark  eyes  that  sug- 
gest a  sudden  consciousness  of  some  great  truth, 
probably  revealed  through  the  book  she  clasps  in 


her  hands.  The  picture  is  entitled  "The  Soul's 
Awakening" — a  subject  that  leads  one  into  a 
maze  of  thought.  Like  the  body,  the  soul  also 
has  its  suspensions  of  activity ;  its  unconscious- 
ness of  what  transpires.  There  are  too  many 
Undines  in  the  world — deaf  to  melodies  that  vi- 
brate around  us — the  music  of  singing  birds  and 
sighing  branches  and  plaintive  winds  and  mur- 
muring waters ;  that  are  blind  to  the  glorious 
golden  sunsets  and  solemn  grey  dawns,  to  the  en 
chanting  beauty  of  nature  revealed  in  her  various 
forms  of  loveliness,  to  the  attractions  of  art 
brought  beneath  our  gaze  by  the  grandest  mas- 
ters; who  are  unappreciative  of  the  charms  of 
literature,  who  have  no  desire  to  breathe  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  poesy,  to  Hnger  under  the 
spell  of  the  muse,  to  drink  delicious  draughts 
from  the  fountain  of  knowledge.  Whose  hearts 
do  not  expand  in  ecstatic  rapture  at  the  vastness 
of  the  starry  firmament,  the  boundless  ocean,  the 
mighty  cataract,  the  lofty  mountain  peak,  the  sub- 
limity of  the  universe !  Too  many  Undines  alas ! 
who  because  of  their  lack  of  human  sympathy,  go 
through  life  soulless,  as  far  as  energizing  their 
natural  endowments  is  concerned.  "Our  lives 
are  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting,  our  souls  are 
from  afar."  But  it  is  for  us  to  awaken  from  that 
sleep,  and  not  waste  our  precious  existence  in  a 
state  of  useless  lethargy. 

The  soul's  awakening  comes  in  ways  as  diverse 
as  that  of  the  body,  revealing  the  characteristics 
peculiar  to  each  personality.  Some  live  a  mere 
natural  existence ;  eating,  drinking  and  -being 
merry,  until  a  sweet  strain  of  music,  or  a  work  of 
art,  or  some  fascinating  aspect  of  nature,  or  a 
poet's  impressive  word  speaks  to  their  hearts, 
arouses  their  souls,  and  life  is  never  the  same 
again.  The  old  prosy  appearance  has  vanished 
forever.  There  is  beauty  in  every  twig  and 
bough,  music  in  babbling  brook  and  wailing 
winds,  sunlight  instead  of  shadow,  and  the  world 
seems  a  paradise.  Who  would  not  awake  from 
sleep  to  such  a  life  ?  The  artist  calls  us  from  our 
idle  dreams  to  revel  in  newly-found  beauties ;  the 
musician  soothes  our  tired  spirit  "making  per- 
petual melody  in  our  hearts,"  but  more  capti- 
vating than  either,  the  poet  bids  us  follow  him 
into  his  unique  existence,  where  our  hungry  souls 
have  every  earthly  wish  gratified.  We  awake  to 
the  full  consciousness  of  the  glories  of  literature 
and  our  hearts  expand  as  we  gaze  on  our  treas- 
ures, and  we  wonder  if  life  is  long  enough  to  ex- 
haust them.     We  are  lifted  above  life's  common 
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trivialities  forever  more;  our  "Dream-Ship"  is 
anchored ;  our  hopes  are  reaHzed ;  we  begin  to 
live!  What  matter  life's  dull  platitudes  hence- 
forward? We  are  soaring  aloft  and  know  full 
well  the  fatality  that  attends  the  "looking  down." 
What  matters  the  opinion  we  elicit  from  those 
around  us,  when  we  may  walk  hand  in  hand  with 
Homer  and  Virgil ;  speak  heart  to  heart  with 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  Dante ;  enjoy  union 
of  soul  with  Tennyson  and  the  Brownings ;  dis- 
cuss life's  problems  with  Scott  and  Thackeray 
and  Dickens ;  revel  in  nature's  beauties  with 
Keats  and  Wordsworth;  enjoy  delightful  chats 
with  Ruskin  and  Lamb  and  Holmes ;  succumb  to 
the  charms  of  classic  elegance  with  Addison  and 
Irving;  admire  noble  heroines  and  grand  Catho- 
lic sentiment  with  Newman  and  Wiseman. 

No  wonder  that  life  is  never  the  same  again, 
or  that  its  mundane  interests  fail  to  claim  our  at- 
tention. No  wonder  our  days  are  all  too  short 
for  the  accomplishment  of  our  desires.  Where  is 
the  time  to  waste  in  useless  reading,  idle  talk, 
vain  empty  deeds,  frivolity  and  nonsense  when 
there  are  ''so  many  worlds  to  conquer!"  So 
many  languages  to  learn  before  we  can  speak 
heart  to  heart  with  the  poets  of  past  ages.  So 
many  works  of  great  masters  to  make  our  own, 
and  as  we  gaze  in  admiration  at  such  a  galaxy 
of  silent  friends,  we  wonder  how  any  one  can 
turn  from  these  literary  immortals  and  waste 
precious  moments  on  the  meaningless  "books  of 
the  hour." 

Sornetimes  it  is  love  that  awakens  the  soul. 
We  have  been  sleeping — dreaming  away  our 
lives,  till  Prince  (or  Princess)  Charming  appears, 
and  the  transformation  is  apparent.  Thoughtless 
young  girls  become  serious  women,  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice,  which  would  have  seemed  im- 
possible before  their  souls  had  grasped  the  full 
import  of  life.  The  awakening  to  friendship  is  a 
most  delightful  one — to  feel  it  is  no  dream  that  a 
kindred  spirit  has  been  found,  whose  life  is  so  in- 
extricably bound  up  with  yours,  that  every  beauty 
possesses  a  double  charm.  One  good  woman's 
influence  awakens  the  soul  to  a  more  permanent 
state  of  activity  than  all  other  conceivable  powers. 

So  far  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  "bound  to 
earth  with  flowery  bands,"  but  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  not  here  an  abiding  place  convinces 
me  that  there  is  a  sleep  that  robs  us  of  this 
glorious  life,  no  matter  how  ideal  we  have  made 
it.  A  sleep  that  no  earthly  joy  can  counteract; 
once  it  steals  over  us,  the  loved  voice  has  no  more 


power  to  quicken  the  life-blood;  the  whisper  of 
our  name  finds  no  echo  in  our  hearts.  "Oh,  the 
little  more  and  how  much  it  is !  And  the  little  less 
and  what  worlds  away !"  The  soul's  real  awaken- 
ing then,  is  to  the  consciousness  that  at  best  "our 
lives  are  but  a  sleep,"  and  what  profits  it  to  our 
souls  to  answer  the  call  of  the  artist,  the  musician, 
the  poet,  nature  itself,  if  we  lift  them  not  up  to 
nature's  God.  What  artist  has  rivalled  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  universe?  What  musician 
has  sung  in  sweeter  accents  than  He,  whose  com- 
ing amongst  us  was  announced  by  the  chanting 
of  the  heavenly  choir?  What  poet  has  uttered 
more  impressive  words  than  those  which  fell  from 
the  sacred  lips  of  the  All -Beautiful?  The  soul 
that  awakens  to  this  consciousness,  never  more 
relapses  into  sleep — even  the  dreaded  sleep  of 
death,  for  as  it  grows  deaf  to  earth's  music,  blind 
to  its  beauties,  insensible  to  its  enchantments,  it 
awakens  to  celestial  ecstasies,  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  what  "eye  hath  not  seen,"  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  the  Beatific  Vision. 

Dorothy  B. 


I  read  a  pretty  little  incident  recently  of  a  lady 
who  called  at  the  house  of  a  physician,  and,  find- 
ing him  out,  asked  his  son  where  his  father  could 
most  likely  be  found.  "Well,"  replied  the  lad^ 
"you'll  have  to  look  for  him  some  place  where 
people  are  sick  or  hurt  or  something  like  that : 
I  don't  know  just  where  he  is,  but  he's  helping 
somewhere."  "Helping  somewhere !"  Is  there  a 
grander,  sweeter,  better  life  in  the  world  than 
that  led  by  those  who  are  always  helping  some- 
where? The  hves  of  the  rich  famous  only  for 
their  wealth,  their  high  station  in  fashionable 
society,  their  jewels  and  magnificent  mansions, 
their  wonderful  wardrobes,  their  splendid  enter- 
tainments, their  floating  palaces  in  the  way  of 
yachts — such  lives  are  vain  and  pitiful  compared 
to  that  of  the  poorest  and  humblest  man  or 
woman,  or  boy  or  girl,  who  is  always  to  be  found 
"helping  somewhere."  There  is  no  more  cer- 
tain cure  for  moroseness  and  dejection  or  dis- 
couragement than  a  contemplation  of  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  always  "helping  somewhere.'' 

• 

Life  is  so  complex  that  our  own  sunshine  is 
not  sufficient  to  make  it  rich  and  complete.  Not 
alone  by  winning  favor  for  ourselves,  but  for 
others,  and  in  according  to  others  that  justice  and 
help  which  is  essential  to  our  own  well-being,  do 
we  attain  to  Christian  exemplitude. 
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XTbe  Coronation  ot3e^war^  VII. 

JUNE  26th:  august  9th. 

To-day  a  Prince  is  proved ! 

Westminster's  sacred  portals  open  wide, 
And    Christendom's    great    heart    is    strangely 
moved : 
God  grant  he  come  forth  crowned  true  king 
and  justified! 

So  mighty  monarch  he — 

That  world-encircling  empire  on  him  waits ! 
From  Pole  to  Pole  his  subjects  gathered  be, 

And  nations  great  and  proud  bow  low  to  pass 
his  gates. 

Britannia's  mother-heart 

Swells  in  the  joy  of  India's  gemm'd  array ; 
Yet  yields  her  hardier  sons  pro  founder  part, 

— From  Australasian  Isles:    Unbounded  Can- 
ada. 

Lo !   Afric's  pride — not  least ! — 

Of  greater  empire :   tho'  the  builder  fills 
— While  others  enter  to  Britannia's  feast — 

( 1 )  That  boulder-bordered  grave  on  far  Ma- 
toppo  Hills. 

On  to  the  crowning  Throne ! 

Thus  princely  Phantom  there  and  King  have 
met — 
"Be  thine  My  Chair :  my  trophy  prized  of  Scone ! 

(2)  "Keep  covenant  as  I — Edward  Plantage- 
net." 

"Britain's  loved  Empress — Queen, 

"The  greatest  of  my  daughters,  nurtured  thee : 
"  'Much  has  been  given';  'prepared  thy  way'  has 
been  ; 

"\'ictoria's  son  should  vest  in  kingly  sanctitv. 

"Beside  thee  walks  a  Queen, — 

"A  fair  and  true  as  One  beloved  of  yore : 
"All  that  I  would  of  good  had  never  been 

"But    for    Old    England's    pride,    my    "Chere 
Reine"  Eleanor. 

"Remember  too  the  blood 

(3)  "Of  Erin's  kings  warm  courses  thro'  thy 
veins ; 

"O !   mock  it  not !    Grudge  not  her  meed  of  good 
— "He  only  godly  rules,  who  loved  and  cher- 
ished reigns. 


(4)  "Be  England's  sainted  King 

"Thy  willing  sponsor  at  the  Heavenly  Throne ! 

(5)  "His  circling  monarchs  there  petitions  bring, 
"To  find  for  Britain's  weal,  none  purer  than 

thine  own ! 

"That  our  Crusaders'  cry 

"From  England's  shores  rang  out  to  Bethle- 
hem— 

(6)  "  'St.  George  for  Merrie  England'  thrills  the 

sky, 

(7)  "  *God   wills   it*   fills   this   hour   the   new 
Jerusalem !" 

***** 

God's  will ! — What  mystery  ! — 

For    what    must    millions'     wondering    grief 
atone  ? 
And  royal  splendor,  pomp  and  pageantry 

Be  stricken  conscious  ere  the  mounting  of  the 
throne  ? 

* 
That  all  the  world  might  see 

A    man    brought    low  ? — a    feeble,    struggling 
thing? 
Xo  subject  poorer  in  the  realm  than  he? 

— Dark  days  that  won  all  hearts  to  him,  our 
kingly  King! 
***** 

May  Alfred's  hope  be  thine. 

(8)  Whose  tortured  strength  would  know  no 
faltering ! 

When  for  a  brighter,  thou  thy  crown  resign. 
^lay    years    ten    thousand    bless    Edward    the 
Seventh,  King! 

Idris. 


1.  The  grave  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 

2.  Pactum  serva  (keep  covenant) — The  last 
words  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  addressed  to  his 
son,  Ed.  II. 

3.  Edward  \'II.  is  descended  from  the  Kings 
of  Ireland  through  the  Scottish  Kings,  who  inter- 
married with  Irish  royalties. 

4.  Edward  the  Confessor. 

5.  In  Westminster  Abbey  a  circle  of  royal 
tombs  surrounds  the  grave  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. 

6.  The  war-cry  of  the  English  Crusaders. 

7.  "God  wills  it" — a  motto  of  the  Crusaders. 

8.  Alfred  the  Great. 
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Ube  Xast  1Interv>ie\v. 

^<^^%C)OMED  in  her  opening  flower  of  life, 
jj^f  to  know  all  a  true  Stuart's  heritage  of 
woe,"  the  hapless  Princess  Elizabeth, 
daughtjer  of  Charles  I.,  when  barely  eight  years 
old,  was  cruelly  separated  from  her  parents  and 
placed  in  the  custody  of  hirelings  and  strangers, 
who.  as  the  years  went  by,  owing  to  the  contest 
that  her  brother  had  maintained  for  his  hereditary 
rights,  treated  her  with  additional  harshness.  Re- 
ports reached  the  Queen's  court  that  Cromwell 
suggested  that  her  daughter,  the  "young  budding 
beauty,"  should  be  taught  the  trade  of  a  button- 
maker,  as  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  children 
was  a  matter  of  frequent  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

During  the  few  short  hours  preceding  her 
father's  execution,  on  January  30th,  1648,  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  was  his  companion.  With  at- 
tempts at  selfrcontrol  far  beyond  her  tender  years, 
she  listened  with  reverential  awe  to  the  last  words 
she  was  ever  to  hear  from  parental  lips.  The 
King,  we  are  told,  took  her  in  his  arms,  embraced 
her,  and  placing  her  on  his  knees,  soothed  her  by 
his  caresses,  requesting  her  to  listen  to  his  last 
instructions,  as  he  had  that  to  confide  to  her  ears 
which  he  could  tell  to  no  one  else,  and  it  was  im- 
portant she  should  hear  and  remember  his  words. 
The  unhappy  girt,  bursting  into  tears,  promised 
to  write  down  all  that  passed — and  she  did  so.  It 
were  pity  that  the  King's  words  should  be  given 
in  any  other  but  her  simple  narrative,  which  is 
endorsed,  "IV hat  the  king  said  to  me  on  the  2pth 
of  January,  1648,  the  last  time  I  had  the  happi- 
ness to  see  him."  "He  told  me  that  he  was  glad 
I  was  come,  for,  though  he  had  not  time  to  say 
much,  yet,  somewhat  he  wished  to  say  to  me, 
which  he  could  not  to  another,  and  he  had  feared 
'the  cruelty'  was  too  great  to  permit  his  writing. 
'But,  sweetheart,'  he  added,  'thou  wilt  forget 
what  I  tell  thee.'  "  "Then,  shedding  abundance 
of  tears,"  continues  the  princess,  "I  told  him  that 
I  would  write  down  all  he  said  to  me.  'He  wished 
me,'  he  said,  'not  to  grieve  and  torment  myself 
for  him.  for  it  was  a  glorious  death  he  should 
die.'  He  said  'that  he  had  forgiven  all  his  ene- 
mies, and  he  hoped  God  would  forgive  them  also ; 
and  he  commanded  us,  and  all  the  rest  of  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  forgive  them  also.'  Above 
all,  he  bade  me  tell  my  mother,  'that  his  thoughts 
had  never  straved  from  her,  and  that  his  love  for 


her  would  be  the  same  to  the  last,'  withal,  he 
commanded  me — and  my  brother — to  love  her, 
and  be  obedient  to  her."  This  message  of  un- 
dying love  remained  undelivered,  for  the  gentle 
girl  never  again  saw  her  mother ! 

Here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that,  on  the 
Christmas  morning  preceding  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  Mary  Ward — foundress  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary — ecclesiastical 
title  of  Loretto  nuns — assisted  at  High  Mass  in 
the  Church  of  the  Capuchins,  at  Feldkirch,  in  the 
Austrian  Tyrol,  a  small  town  beautifully  situated 
among  the  mountains,  twenty  miles  from  Bre- 
genz,  to  the  southeast  of  Lake  Constance — and 
interceded  "with  interior  agony  before  the  New- 
Born  Redeemer  of  the  world  for  the  conversion 
of  her  earthly  sovereign.  The  revelation  she  then 
received  of  the  tenderness  and  long-suffering  of 
the  divine  love  towards  him,  filled  her  soul  with 
consolation,  while  still  consumed  with  grief  that 
such  tenderness  should  win  no  return,  but  remain 
unavailing.  From  the  Holy  Child  she  learned, 
and  it  was  clearly  shown  to  her  with  what  in- 
finite and  compassionate  love  He  had  encom- 
passed Charles,  and  longed  to  have  him  for  all 
eternity  as  a  co-heir  of  His  glory,  so  that  his  own 
co-operation  alone  was  wanting.  In  this  revela- 
tion the  sight  of  the  intensity  and  magnitude  of 
the  Divine  love  and  compassion  poured  forth 
upon  the  king  was  so  overwhelming,  that  Mary 
was  thrown  into  a  rapture,  and  she  honestly  con- 
fessed to  her  friend  that  had  the  same  degree  of 
love  been  manifested  towards  herself,  she  must 
have  died  from  pure  joy." 

The  ail-but  conversion  of  Charles  I.,  before  the 
death  of  James  I.,  when  on  his  private  expedition 
to  Spain,  in  1624,  in  order  to  obtain  the  hand  of 
the  Infanta,  will  be  remembered.  He  was  intel- 
lectually convinced  by  what  he  there  learned  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  but  he  did  not  follow  up  the 
light  then,  given  him. 

In  the  forty-fourth  picture  of  the  famous 
"Painted  Life"  of  Mary  Ward,  the  scene  at  Feld- 
kirch is  represented. 

The  fair  young  princess  was  unfortunately  of 
an  age  when  the  reverses  of  fortune  are  felt  as 
keenly,  nay,  more  so,  than  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  life.  Perhaps  her  death- wound  was  in- 
flicted by  the  agony  she  suffered  at  the  touching 
interviews  with  her  father — particularly  the  last 
— interviews  which  drew  tears  down  Cromwell's 
iron  cheeks,   it  may  be  supposed,  gave  mortal 
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I)ang3  to  the  tender  mind  of  the  young  bereaved 
daughter.  "Of  a  high  and  courageous  spirit," 
says  Pere  Gamache,  "she  possessed  a  proud  con- 
sciousness of  the  grandeur  of  her  birth  and  de- 
scent. The  anguish  she  felt  at  her  father's  mur- 
der was  still  further  aggravated,  when  she  was 
forced  from  the  palace  of  St.  James,  the  place  of 
her  birth,  and  carried  to  Carisbrooke  Castle,  the 
scene  of  his  saddest  imprisonment,  whence  he 
was  dragged  to  die.  Her  little  brother,  'Master 
Harry,'  as  he  was  called,  was  her  only  companion. 
She  perpetually  meditated  on  her  father's  bitter 
sufferings,  and  all  the  disasters  of  her  royal 
house" — alas ! 

'The  grief  that  cannot  speak 
Whispers    the    o'er-fraught    heart,    and    bids    it 
break.'  " 

About  eighteen  months  after  her  father's  death. 
Princess  Elizabeth  accidentally  got  wet  in  the 
bowling-green  of  the  Castle,  fever  and  cold  en- 
sued, and  the  frail  form  succumbed  to  death,  on 
Sunday  morning,  September  8th,  1650.  Sup- 
posing her  to  have  fallen  asleep,  her  attendants 
left  the  apartment  for  a  short  time ;  on  their  re- 
turn she  was  dead,  her  hands  clasped  in  the  at- 
titude of  prayer,  her  face  resting  on  an  open 
Bible — her  father's  last  and  cherished  gift — her 
only  consolation  in  the  last  sad  months  of  her 
life.  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne  came  to  prescribe 
for  her,  but  too  late.  Her  body  was  embalmed, 
and  with  much  pomp  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Thomas ;  but  as  kings  and  princesses  were  at  a 
discount  at  that  time,  the  initials  "E.  S.,"  carved 
on  the  wall,  were  her  only  epitaph,  and  so  she  lay 
forgotten. 

In  the  year  1793,  while  some  men  were  em- 
ployed in  digging  a  grave  inside  the  church  of 
St.  Thomas,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  son  of  Lord  de  la  Warr,  they  dis- 
covered a  leaden  coffin  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
preservation,  upon  which  was  inscribed : — 

"Elizabeth,  2nd.  daughter  of  the  late  King 
Charles,  deceased  September  8th.,  MDCL." 

Much  excitement  was  created  in  Newport  by 
this  discovery,  no  one  having  been  aware  that  a 
princess  was  buried  in  the  church ;  but  soon  the 
circumstances  of  the  death  and  interment  were 
brought  to  light.  Her  remains  were  carefully  re- 
placed, and  the  spot  where  she  lay  became  a 
marked  one  in  the  church.  But  it  was  left  for  the 
late  Queen  \'ictoria  to  pay  the  last  fitting  tribute 
due  to  her  virtue  and  station.     Forty-six  years 


ago,  when  the  restoration  of  the  old  church  be- 
came necessary,  her  Majesty,  with  her  usual 
thoughtful  consideration,  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion,  and  instructed  Baron  Marochetti  to  pre- 
pare a  monument  worthy  of  a  princess — and  the 
task  was  well  executed.  The  unhappy  Elizabeth 
is  represented  in  the  attitude  in  which  she  was 
found  dead.  The  following  inscription  records 
the  kindly  feeling  which  prompted  the  deed : — 

''To  the  Memory  of  Princess  Elizabeth,  Daugh- 
ter of  Charles  I.,  zvho  died  at  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
on  Sunday,  September  8th,  1650,  and  is  interred 
beneath  the  Chancel  of  this  Church.  This  inonn- 
inent  is  erected,  a  token  of  respect  for  her  Vir- 
tues, and  of  sympathy  for  her  Misfortunes,  by 
Victoria  R.,  1836." 

Mary  Simpson. 

Ubc  Hutbor  of  **Zbc  Seasons." 

'^^'HE  gift  of  poesy  came  early  to  Thomson, 
^^  who  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  17CX),  the 
year  in  which  Dryden,  who  had  been  king 
of  the  literary  world  so  long,  died.  The  wild 
scenery  of  the  Scottish  border  country,  among  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Cheviots,  in  which  his  child- 
hood was  passed,  together  with  the  rural  grace 
and  rugged  grandeur  of  his  home  in  Southdean, 
"lovely  with  its  green  hills  and  its  blooming 
heather,"  had  doubtless  some  influence  in  de- 
veloping his  poetical  fancies,  indeed  his  education 
was  received  more  from  nature  than  from  books, 
and  it  was  with  reluctance  he  left  his  country- 
home  for  Edinburgh,  with  a  view  to  preparing 
himself  for  the  church.  After  five  years,  he  aban- 
doned his  studies  and  followed  a  fellow-student, 
Mallet,  to  London,  to  seek  his  fortune.  His 
friend  materially  assisted  him,  and,  by  so  doing, 
did  greater  service  to  literature  than  by  his  own 
writings. 

It  may  be  said  of  Thomson  as  of  many  other 
sons  of  genius,  that  he  was  indebted  to  his  mother 
for  his  chief  mental  excellencies.  Her  death 
plunged  him  into  deep  melancholy,  which  found 
expression  in  the  first  of  his  poems  on  the  seasons 
— "Winter" — which,  being  hard  pressed  for 
money,  not  having  enough  wherewith  to  buy 
himself  a  pair  of  shoes,  of  which  he  was  sadly  in 
need,  he  sold  to  a  bookseller  for  the  modest  sum 
of  three  guineas.  Written  in  blank  verse  of  a 
noble  order — it  was  the  mission  of  Thomson  to 
revive  the  exquisite  musical  sense  which  had 
reached  its  perfection  in  the  poetry  of  the  Eliza- 
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bethan  period,  through  his  artistic  use  of  blank 
verse — "Winter"  began  to  be  widely  read,  and 
its  popularity  was  soon  established.  It  contains, 
indeed,  much  that  is  wholesome  and  beautiful — 
passages  which  will  live  forever — in  which  not 
one  word  could  be  altered  for  the  better.  Read 
the  pathetic  description  of  the  peasant  shepherd 
perishing  in  the  snow — 

"As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and,  foul  and  fierce, 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air. 
In  his  own  loose-revolving  fields,  the  swain 
Disaster'd  stands,  sees  other  hills  ascend. 
Of  unknown,  joyless  brow,  and  other  scenes. 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain ; 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild,  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray ; 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps, 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home :  the  thoughts 

of  home 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigor  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt.    How  sinks  his  soull 
What  black  despair,  what  horror,  fills  his  heart ! 
When,  for  the  dusky  spot,  which  fancy  feign'd 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste. 
Far  from  the  track  and  blest  abode  of  man ; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast, 
And  every  tempest  howling  o'er  his  head, 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 


Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man, 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends,  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  the  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair-blazing  and  the  vestment  warm : 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire. 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence.     Alas ! 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  behold ; 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  Winter  seizes,  shuts  up  sense. 
And,  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold. 
Lays  him  along  the  snows,  a  stififen'd  corse." 

Thomson's  "Summer"  appeared  in  1727,  and 
"Spring"  in  the  following  year.  "Autumn"  was 
added  in  1730,  and  the  four  poems  were  then 
printed  together  under  their  common  title  of 
"The  Seasons" — the  most  read  and  generally  ad- 
mired of  his  works,  as  a  biographical  memoir  of 


the  infancy,  maturity,  and  old  age  of  an  English 

year. 

,    Of  this  great  painter  of  Nature's  scenery  and 

Nature's  joys,  who  says  of  himself — 

"I  solitary  court 
The  inspiring  breeze,  and  meditate  the  book 
Of  Nature,  ever  open  ;   aiming  thence, 
Warm  from  the  heart,  to  pour  the  moral  song." 

Hazlitt  remarks :  "He  describes  not  to  the  eye 
alone,  but  to  the  other  senses,  and  to  the  whole 
man.  He  puts  his  heart  into  his  subject,  writes 
as  he  feels,  and  humanizes  whatever  he  touches. 
He  does  not  go  into  the  minutiae  of  a  landscape, 
but  describes  the  vivid  impression  which  the 
whole  makes  upon  his  own  imagination  ;  and  thus 
transfers  the  same  unbroken,  unimpaired  impres- 
sion to  the  imagination  of  his  readers." 

"Thomson's  genius,"  says  Professor  Wilson, 
"does  not  very,  very  often — though  often,  delight 
us  by  exquisite  minute  touches  in  the  description 
of  nature — like  that  of  Cowper.  It  loves  to  paint 
on  a  great  scale,  and  to  dash  objects  ofif  sweep- 
ingly  by  bold  strokes — such,  indeed,  as  have  al- 
most always  marked  the  genius  of  the  mighty 
masters  of  the  lyre  and  the  rainhozv.  Cowper  sets 
nature  before  your  eyes — Thomson  before  your 
imagination.  Sometimes  the  Seasons  are  almost 
a  Task,  and  sometimes  the  Task  is  out  of  Season. 
There  is  a  delightful  distinctness  in  all  the  pic- 
tures of  the  bard  of  Olney — glorious  gloom  or 
glimmer  in  most  of  those  of  the  Bard  of  Ednam." 

In  1 73 1,  Thomson  was  chosen  travelling  com- 
panion to  the  son  of  Sir  Charles  Talbot,  and  dur- 
ing the  three  years  over  which  the  engagement 
extended,  he  visited  nearly  all  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope. On  his  return  Sir  Charles  nominated  him 
secretary  of  briefs  of  his  court,  which  was  almost 
a  sinecure.  His  patron's  death  soon  afterwards 
deprived  him  of  this  office,  and  he  was  again  con- 
strained to  write  for  the  stage.  It  is  said  that 
the  succeeding  Chancellor  bestowed  the  appoint- 
ment Thomson  held  on  another  person,  as  from 
characteristic  indolence  he  had  not  solicited  a 
continuance  of  the  office.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
now  bestowed  upon  Thomson  a  small  pension, 
which  raised  him  just  above  penury;  and.  in 
1745.  he  was  made  Surveyor-General  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  by  his  friend.  Lord  Lyttleton,  at  a 
salary  of  three  hundred  a  year,  and  the  duties  of 
which  he  was  allowed  to  perform  by  deputy.  This 
raised  him  to  a  position  of  comparative  affluence. 
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and  he  then  took  a  cottage  at  Kew,  near  Rich- 
mond— in  its  gardens  he  wrote — 

"I  care  not  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny : 

You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace, 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
.  Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brighten- 
ing face : 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  Hving  streams  at  eve ; 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  be- 
reave." 

Here  he  fully  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of 
social  pleasures  and  lettered  ease,  whilst  retire- 
ment and  nature  became  to  him  more  and  more 
his  passion  ever}-  day.  He  wrote  to  a  friend : — 
'T  have  enlarged  my  rural  domain ;  the  two  fields 
next  to  me,  from  the  first  of  which  I  have  walled 
— no.  no,  paled  in — about  as  much  as  my  garden 
consisted  of  before,  so  that  the  walk  runs  round 
the  hedge,  where  you  may  figure  me  walking  any 
time  of  the  day,  and  sometimes  at  night."  It  was 
here  that  he  wrote  his  beautiful  poem.  "The 
Castle  of  Indolence."  which  was  printed  in  1748. 
This  was  his  last  literary  work — and  must  be 
considered  as  his  greatest  if  judged  as  a  work  of 
art,  each  stanza  and  phrase  being  polished  with 
consummate  care.  The  poet  died  the  same  year 
from  the  effects  of  a  cold  caught  whilst  sailing 
up  the  Thames.  Never  was  man  more  sincerely 
mourned.  Murdoch,  his  old  friend  and  biogra- 
pher, spoke  of  him  as  "our  old.  tried,  amiable, 
open  and  honest-hearted  Thomson,  whom  we 
never  parted  from  but  unwillingly,  and  never  met 
but  with  fresh  transport :  in  whom  we  found 
ever  the  same  delightful  companion,  the  same 
faithful  depository  of  our  inmost  thoughts,  and 
the  same  sensible,  sympathizing  adviser." 

Thomson's  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
placed  between  those  of  Shakespeare  and  Rowe, 
was  erected  by  his  publisher,  MTllan.  who,  to 
mark  his  esteem  for  the  deceased,  devoted  the 
profits  of  a  splendid  edition  of  his  works  to  this 
purpose.  Several  tablets  were  erected  to  his 
memory,  containing  beautiful  inscriptions.  Be- 
neath one  of  these  was  written  this  exquisite 
passage  from  "Winter" : 

"Father  of  Light  and  Life!     Thou  Good  Su- 
preme ! 
O  teach  me  what  is  good !  teach  me  Thyself: 
Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice, 


From  every  low  pursuit !  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue 

pure, 
Sacred,  substantial,  never-fading  bliss !" 

Philomexa  Liox. 


/©emeries. 


When  the  days  are  sad  and  dreary, 

Full  of  sorrow  and  of  woe. 
Then  it  is  that  memories  cluster, 

Memories  sweet  of  long  ago. 
Changing  shadows  into  sunshine, 

Taking  from  us  grief  and  pain 
Till  a  mystic  charm  steals  o'er  us 

And  we  live  the  past  again. 
Live  it  in  such  keen  remembrance 

1  hat  wherever  we  may  be. 
Whether  on  a  desert  island 

Or  beside  some  lonely  sea, 
Peopled  is  our  world  with  memories 

Making  sunsets  richer  glow. 
Making  songs  of  birds  sound  sweeter, 

Glistening  waters  as  they  flow. 
Memories  of  gentle  footsteps 

Thrilling  every  nerve  with  jov. 
Memories  of  beloved  voices 

That  from  life's  discords  decoy. 
•Memories  of  walks  and  studies. 

Whispered  words  for  us  unshared. 
Pleading  queries,  sweet  responses. 

\'entures  made  and  actions  dared. 
Living  in  the  mind  so  vivid 

That  the  present  and  the  past 
Are  so  welded,  one  scarce  fathoms 

Which  is  first  and  which  is  last. 
Why  then  grieve  for  loved  and  lost  ones 

While  the  luring  power  is  ours 
To  retain  the  fading  sunshine. 

To  revive  the  drooping  flowers  ? 
Blessed  memory  is  our  helper. 

Is  our  placid  guiding  star 
Shining  on  our  present  darkness 

With  effulgence  from  afar. 
So  where'er  our  barque  is  anchored. 

Or  whate'er  the  fates  decree. 
Naught  can  dim  the  glowing  love-light 

Shed  o'er  life  by  memory. 

Dorothy  B. 

.  # 

We  reap  what  we  sow,  but  Nature  has  love 
over  and  above  that  justice,  and  gives  us  shadow 
and  blossom  and  fruit  that  spring  from  no  plant- 
ing of  ours. 
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•'ICbe  Ibcart  of  a  Cbristian  Sboul&  be  a 
Uomb  tor  tbe  jf  aults  of  Ibis  if  nent>s." 

-^^HIS  rare  and  beautiful  gem  of  thought,  did 
^^  it  fall  in  the  path  of  all  true  and  faithful 
friends,  would  strike  a  chord  of  perfect 
harmony  in  their  hearts,  and  would  fitly  clothe 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  same  eflfect,  often 
vaguely  felt,  but  never  clearly  defined,  when  re- 
gretting severe,  and,  perhaps,  just  censure,  which 
could  well  have  been  withheld,  on  some  fault  in 
a  dearly  loved  and  valued  friend,  which,  when- 
ever it  appears,  like  a  persistent  weed  in  a  flower 
bed,  destructive  to  its  beauty,  makes  us  underrate 
our  friend,  and  wonder,  with  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  mankind,  why  she  is  not  perfect.  When 
all  is  fair  sailing,  under  skies  serene  and  cloud- 
less, we  estimate  her  virtues  at  a  price  above 
pearls  and  rubies,  and  we  magnify  them  to  such 
an  extent,  that  only  wings  are  needed  to  complete 
her  etherealism,  indeed,  it  must  be  with  some  dff- 
ficulty  that  this  perfect  being  is  prevented — hap- 
pily by  the  force  of  gravitation — from  soaring 
above  us  into  celestial  heights.  But  there  comes 
a  time  when  the  spots  on  the  sun  are  startlingly 
apparent,  and  our  friend's  fall — were  she  to  un- 
dergo it  physically — would  leave  her  stunned  and 
senseless. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  our  hearts,  instead  of  be- 
ing silent  tombs,  in  which  the  errors  that  keep 
our  friend  human,  and  hold  her  securely  down  to 
this  vale  of  tears,  could  be  laid  to  rest  and  con- 
signed to  a  generous  oblivion,  it  is  at  this  time 
our  hearts  are  tribunals  of  rigid,  uncompromising 
justice,  from  which  all  fountains  of  affection  are 
excluded  for  the  time  being,  and  from  which 
issue  judgment  most  severe  and  condemnation 
most  vmmerciful.  We  also  have  instruments  of 
justice  at  hand,  and  make  use  of  them — the  pois- 
oned shafts  of  coldness  of  bearing  and  averted 
looks,  that  wound,  and,  perhaps,  too  deeply — 
"finding  mark  the  archer  little  meant."  We  try 
to  justify  our  acts  by  inwardly  assuring  ourselves 
that  we,  if  put  to  the  same  test,  would  have  stood 
it  much  better — alas !  experience  has  shown  us 
how  vain  that  assurance  is — and  so  we  persist  in 
our  dangerous  course,  thinking  it  an  effective 
punishment,  while  our  eyes  are  blind  to  the  lin- 
gering death  that  friendship  is  dying,  until  com- 
punction's gentle  rain  falls  upon  our  arid  hearts, 
softening  and  fertilizing  them  in  a  desire  for 
reconciliation,  and  we  open  our  eyes  to  be  glad- 


dened by  the  sight  of  friendship  blossomings 
anew,  or  the  dread  and  bitter  alternative — to 
stand  by  its  grave  and  mourn  our  loss  with  a 
grief  sharpened  by  self-reproach. 

If  we  were  noble  of  soul,  and  great  of  mind, 
we  could  successfully  quell  these  insurrections 
that  threaten  the  prosperity  of  friendship,  simply 
by  the  aid  of  the  sublime  reflection — "To  err  is 
human,  to  forgive,  divine" — and  forgiveness  is 
the  visitant  of  fair  and  angelic  mien  to  the  heart, 
who  administers  the  rite  of  burial  to  the  faults  of 
friends.  Margaret  Fitz-Gerald. 

flu  Sba&owp  Sicily. 

^Jj*  ICILY,  lying  on  the  high  road  of  all  the 
J^J  nations  that  ever  disputed  the  command  of 
the  Mediterranean — the  battlefield  of  con- 
tending races  and  creeds — is  in  some  sense  a  land 
of  shadows — a  land  where  the  dead  are  more 
present  to  the  mind  than  the  living — a  land  where 
one  feels  one's  self  to  be  a  breathing  being  visit- 
ing, like  Dante,  or  like  Hercules,  the  realms  of 
phantoms.  Hellenic  ruins  make  the  island — ift 
the  eyes  of  artists — a  worthy  rival  of  Greece 
itself ;  remains  of  Greek  art  abound,  and  there 
are  also  monuments  erected  by  the  Romans.  If 
we  contrast  these  ancient  edifices  with  those 
raised  since  by  Byzantines,  Moors,  Normans, 
Spaniards,  and  Neapolitans,  we  are  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  the  latter  exhibit  no  progress,  but  de- 
cadence. Alas !  how  very  much  inferior  are  the 
inhabitants  of  modern  Syracuse  in  comparison 
with  the  fellow-citizens  of  an  Archimedes ! 
Everywhere  one  is  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  great 
men,  or  the  memories  of  great  events,  or  of  great 
and  departed  nations.  In  the  lemon  groves  of 
classjc  Naxos,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna — 
founded  by  the  Greeks  twenty-five  centuries  ago 
— one  fancies  the  sickly  Nicias  whiling  away  the 
winter,  while  his  fleet  rides  in  the  bay  outside  the 
Greek  Harbor ;  or  amusing  the  people  by  mag- 
nificent public  shows ;  at  Syracuse,  we  see  a 
whole  host  of  great  shades — Nicias  again,  and 
Lamachus,  slain  near  the  Anapus ;  and  the 
ghosts  of  thousands  of  Athenians  perishing  in 
the  great  harbor  and  on  the  cliffs  of  Epipolae," 
and  last  of  all,  in  the  quarries,  and  so  vanish- 
ing into  thin  air.  Evidently,  in  procuring  from 
these  immense  quarries  the  material  of  which  the 
city  was  built,  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  left 
unbroken,  and  furnished  with  supporting  piers ; 
so  that  no   receptacle  of  unfortunate  humanity 


Stone  Stairway,  Goat  Island,  State  Reservation  at  Niagara,  Erected  1900. 


In  the  Woods  on  Goat  Island. 
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could  be  more  hopelessly  secure.  The  caves  in 
which  the  captive  Greeks  once  ate  the  crust  of 
bitter  captivity,  in  the  gloom  of  perpetual  mid- 
night, and  which  oft  resounded  with  their  cries 
of  anguish,  are  now  musical  with  the  song  of  the 
matchless  nightingale.  It  is  in  one  of  these 
latoinic,  or  vast  excavations,  that  the  famous 
"Ear  of  Dionysius"  is  to  be  sought,  winding  back 
into  the  rock  some  two  hundred  feet.  It  may 
have  been  that  some  chamber,  now  inaccessible, 
existed  at  its  inner  extremity,  where  the  old 
eavesdropping  tyrant  sat,  and  to  which  were 
borne  for  his  prying  benefit  the  whispered  opin- 
ions of  himself,  uttered  by  his  forlorn  captives 
outside. 

"Where  a  whole  world  of  the  past  is  rolled 
back  upon  you,  as  at  Syracuse,"  says  a  noted 
traveller,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  wander  over 
the  vast  spaces,  once  covered  with  the  homes  of 
an  imperial  nation,  and  hold  some  sort  of  won- 
dering converse  with  the  demon  of  desolation, 
now  in  sole  possession  of  the  whole.  For  there 
are  square  miles  of  stony  slopes,  across  which  you 
walk,  meeting  at  every  footstep  the  hewn  foun- 
dations of  ancient  dwellings,  or  the  ruts  in  which 
rattled  of  old  the  iron  of  the  chariot  wheel,  but  on 
which  is  no  greater  vestige  of  human  occupation 
or  human  pride.  Though  here  and  there  are 
patches  of  soil,  planted  with  the  famed  Muscat  of 
the  modern  town,  for  the  most  part,  over  the 
ancient  sites,  scarcely  aught  of  vegetation  has 
crept, — as  if  nature  took  care  to  keep  visible  the 
record  of  history,  and  would  let  no  plant  grow 
up  to  make  illegible  these  solemn  ruins,  which 
say:  'This  was  Syracuse.'"  Again,  by  the 
shores  of  Ortygia — sacred  of  old  to  Diana — we 
think  of  Plato  and  Pindar,  and  Bacchylides  and 
Simonides,  the  visitors  at  the  court  of  the  stately 
Hiero ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  of  St.  Paul,  tarry- 
ing, for  a  short  space  in  the  harbor,  and  perhaps 
])reaching  in  some  of  the  squares  and  streets  of 
the  old  city.  , 

With  Roger,  Count  of  Sicily,  we  steam  through 
the  straits  of  Messina,  with  the  village-crowned 
rock  of  Scylla  clear  in  sight,  and  stand  among 
the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  Greek  theatre  at  Taor- 
mina — a  magnificent  relic  of  the  time  when  Sicily 
was  a  second  Greece.  It  was  the  poetic  thougTit 
of  the  Titans,  who  hewed  in  the  face  of  the  lofty 
rock  the  foundations  of  this  building,  that  it 
should  command  the  resources  of  nature,  as  well 
as  demonstrate  those  of  art.  for  one  of  the  most 
sublime  landscapes  of  the  world  stretches  beneath 


its  stage.  Its  seats,  capable  of  accommodating 
forty  thousand  persons,  are  cut  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  rise  grandly  in  semi-circular  form,  in  face  of 
the  ruined  orchestra  and  stage.  Behind  the  place 
of  these  latter  stands  the  walT  of  the  sccna,  in  bet- 
ter preservation,  it  is  said,  than  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope. Even  out  of  the  mass  of  fallen  columns 
and  debris  which  fills  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
interior,  careful  science  has  been  able  to  gather 
much  of  what  is  known  regarding  the  nature  and 
usages  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  stage.  Passing 
along  the  shore — in  classic  mythology  sacred  to 
the  divinities  of  Etna  and  the  Cyclops — may  be 
seen  the  rough  outlying  islets  of  rock,  which 
Polyphemus  hurled  at  the  head  of  the  deriding 
Ulysses,  as  illustrated  in  these  latter  days  by  the 
glorious  pencil  of  Turner. 

There  is  yet  another  figure  who  follows  one's 
thoughts  through  Sicily — the  haughty  and  mys- 
tical Empedocles — we  remember  him  on  the  slope 
of  Etna,  in  his  native  Acragas,  and  again  at 
Selinus.  And  even  in  bright  and  busy  Palermo 
the  dead  are  more  to  us  than  the  living.  It  is  of 
Hamilkar,  or  Marcellus — "the  Sword  of  Rome'^' 
— ofifering  the  spolia  opinio — or  Frederick  the 
Second  and  the  brilliant  Norman  Kings  that  we 
think  most  frequently,  so  thoroughly  do  the  shad- 
ows of  the  past  dominate  the  living  present. 

An  impressive  illustration  of  the  love  of  the 
Sicilians  for  the  dear  Madonna  may  be  seen  on 
the  slopes  of  dread  Etna,  where  the  rough  chil- 
dren of  the  volcano  have  built  shrines  among  the 
lava  in  her  honor.  Every  night,  while  the  people 
of  twenty  villages  sleep,  a  little  light  glimmers 
above  them,  and,  on  the  edge  of  the  awful  waste, 
between  the  sleepers  and  the  destroyer,  stands 
always  the  interceding  image  of  the  Madonna  of 

the  Lamp.  ,,  ^t 

Margaret  Hennessey. 


You  think  the  function  of  words  is  to  excite? 
Why  a  red  flag  will  do  that,  or  a  blast  through  a 
brass  pipe.  But  to  give  calm  and  gentle  heat ;  to 
be  as  the  south  wind,  and  the  iridescent  rain,  to 
all  bitterness  or  frost ;  and  bring  at  once  strength 
and  healing — this  is  the  work  of  human  lips 
tausht  of  God. 


There  is  something  sublime  in  calm  endurance, 
something  sublime  in  the  resolute,  fixed  purpose 
of  su^ffering  without  complaining,  which  makes 
disappointment  oftentimes  better  than  success. 
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October  is  here  in  a  blaze  of  glory  and  the 
world  is  gorgeous  to  look  upon.  The  golden  rod 
fringes  the  country  roads  and  lights  up  every 
corner,  but,  alas !  the  birds  are  flitting — the  great 
hegira  has  begun — the  Indian  Summer  is  illumin- 
ing the  pathos  of  time's  autumn.  What  a  season 
of  thought — of  sweet  communion  with  the  past — 
these  dreamful  days  that  so  calmly  smile  above 
us,  usher  in.  The  fallen  leaves — these  elfin  re- 
minders that  fruit  alone  is  the  criterion  of  growth 
while  the  glory  of  foliage  is  a  glory  that  perishes 
— lie  among  the  crackling  twigs  of  withered 
hopes,  and  where  the  glinting  beams  of  loving 
memories  might  have  fallen,  are  cast  the  shadows 
of  duties  unfulfilled  and  high  resolves  that  lacked 
accomplishment. 

Let  us  so  live  that,  when  our  October  comes 
we  may  go  like  the  departing  birds,  leaving  be- 
hind us  only  sweet  memories  of  our  sojourn  and 
our  song. 

* 

It  is  not  often  that  a  community  has  the  honor 
of  celebrating  a  double  Golden  Jubilee — fifty 
years  of  loyal  service  in  the  cloister — a  glorious 


record!  Such  was  the  happy  event  commemor- 
ated on  the  Feast  of  our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel, 
when  S.  M.  Teresa  Corrigan  and  M,  M.  Stanis- 
laus Hennegan  renewed  again  their  solemn  con- 
secration to  God  by  the  sacred  vows  of  religion. 
The  religious  function  began  with  the  offering 
of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  at  which  Rev.  L.  Guenther, 
O.  C.  C.,  was  celebrant,  assisted  by  Rev.  Br. 
Koehler  and  X.  Trynan,  as  deacon  and  subdeacon 
respectively.  Among  the  clergy  in  the  sanctuary 
was  \'ery  Rev.  Joseph  P.  McManus,  of  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  a  personal  friend  of  S.  M. 
Teresa's  family. 

As  the  strains  of  the  Veni  Sponsa  Christi,  en- 
toned  by  the  nuns'  choir,  resounded,  the  cere- 
mony of  placing  the  gold  crowns  upon  the  heads 
of  the  venerable  jubilarians  took  place,  followed 
by  words  of  touching  congratulation  from  Father 
Guenther,  and  a  Tc  Dcnm. 

What  joy  must  have  welled  up  in  the  souls  of 
these  Spouses  of  Christ,  as  reverently  lifting  the 
misty  veil  of  time,  their  retrospective  glance 
rested  upon  the  ripened  fruit  of  their  sacrificed 
lives.  May  the  radiance  of  this  Golden  Jubilee 
be  to  their  waiting  hearts  a  foretaste  of  what  is 
infinitely  more  desirable  than  all  human  com- 
mendation— the  glory  and  joy  of  a  perennial  ju- 
bilee in  the  realms  of  bliss. 

A  memorial  of  the  auspicious  day  was  a  chaste- 
ly ornate  gold  chalice,  presented  by  the  immediate 
relatives  of  S.  M.  Teresa. 
* 

At  the  mid-summer  examinations  in  Rat  Port- 
age, Ont.,  we  noted  with  pleasure,  the  advance 
to  the  Senior  Grade  of  our  little  friend,  Bess 
Robinson,  the  bright  young  daughter  of  our  tal- 
ented and  esteemed  contributor,  "Idris."  Al- 
though three  years  have  really  gone  since  we  met 
Miss  Bess — then  a  very  wee  girl  indeed — and 
her  baby  sister  Ruth,  yet,  the  quaint,  precocious 
babes  that  crept  into  our  hearts  are  fondly  re- 
membered, and,  no  doubt,  one  of  these  days,  not 
far  distant,  we  trust,  they  will  be  entered  as  stu- 
dents of  the  convent  and  members  of  the  Rain- 
hoxv  Staff. 
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Irish  Melodies,  x\rranged  for  the  Harp,  by  M, 
A.  C.  a  religious  of  the  Institute  of  the  Blessed 
\'irgin  Mary,  Loretto  Abbey,  Rathfamham, 
Dublin.  Ireland,  have  received  the  hearty  wel- 
come the\-  deserve,  but  the  reviewer  is  evidently 
partial  to  the  lords  of  creation,  in  his  critique,  lit- 
tle dreaming  that  the  sweet  singer  is  one  of  Erin's 
cloistered  daughters.  "The  arranger,"  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "whose  modesty  apparently  forbids 
him  to  reveal  his  identity,  is  in  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  the  Irish  melodies,  is  experienced  in 
handling  harmonies,  and  his  principles  of  har- 
monization have  our  full  approval.  The  settings 
are  simple,  and  make  sparing  use  of  chromatic 
ciiords,  though  they  require  a  modern  Pedal 
Harp  and  a  fairly  experienced  player.  The 
minor  mode  melodies  are  particularly  interesting. 
Among  these  we  notice  "Silent,  O  Moyle,"  which 
closes  with  a  minor  cadence,  although  the  melody 
ends  on  d.  Even  Stanford  has  allowed  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  this  ending,  so  as  to  close  with 
a  major  cadence.  To  our  mind,  the  way  chosen 
by  M.  A.  C.  is  far  preferable.  He  accompanies 
the  penultimate  note,  t,  with  the  chord  of  the 
Subdominant  sixth  which  proceeds  to  the  minor 
tonic,  thus  producing  a  novel  and  very  suitable 
effect.  The  same  harmonization  is  used  for  the 
descending  cadence  d  t  1  in  the  "Dear  Irish  Boy," 
the  whole  last  phrase  there  bringing  about  a  pe- 
culiar satisfaction  which  defies  analysis. 

The  contents  are:  Book  I.  "My  Gentle  Harp," 
"The  Snowy  Breasted  Pearl,"  "The  Young 
Man's  Dream."  "The  Coulin,"  "Lough  Sheel- 
ing,"  "Acoshla  Machree."  Book  II :  "Silent,  O 
Moyle,"  "No,  Not  More  Welcome,"  "Oh!  Blame 
Not  the  Bard,"  "Dear  Irish  Boy,"  "Night  Closed 
Around  the  Conqueror's  Way,"  "Whene'er  I  See 
Those  Smiling  Eyes." 

What  a  good  service  to  Irish  music  M.  A.  C. 
could  do  by  essaying  pieces  of  some  duration, 
made  up  from  Irish  melodies  in  an  artistic  way 
by  variations  and  suitable  combinations." 
■X- 

Coincident  with  the  death  of  the  great  French 
artist.  J.  J.  Tissot,  came  the  gift  of  his  "Life  of 


Christ"  from  our  esteemed  literary  friend,  Mrs. 
L.  Bendit,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  former  pupil  of  this 
Loretto,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many 
choice  literary  treats.  In  making  us  the  recipi- 
ents of  this  work  of  art  of  the  highest  type. 
Mrs.  Bendit  has  conferred  a  favor,  for  which  we 
all  desire  to  oft'er  a  most  grateful  and  apprecia- 
tive acknowledgment,  through  the  columns  of 
the  R.Mxr.ow. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  never  in  the  history 
of  art  has  the  Son  of  Man  been  pictured  as  so 
human  and  yet  so  divine.  The  white  garment  in 
which  he  is  throughout  represented,  adds  to  the 
distinctness  and  isolation  of  the  figure,  whether 
in  the  surging  crowds  of  His  followers,  or  His 
enemies,  or  upon  the  bleak  and  lonely  mountain 
side.  Tissot  has  indeed  blended  the  artist  with 
the  enthusiast,  the  student  of  realism  with  the 
brush  of  genius,  in  this  marvellous  work  to  which 
he  gave  his  whole  soul  during  the  ten  years  of 
his  sojourn  in  the  Bible  land,  where  he  had  ac- 
cess to  old  monasteries  and  churches,  to  their 
archives,  ancient  manuscripts,  relics,  and  every 
possible  avenue  of  knowledge  and  inspiration. 

We  scarcely  ever  pick  up  a  paper  in  these  days 
of  inspiring  progress  for  women  that  the  eye  does 
not  meet  helpful  ideas  to  make  them  attractive, 
graceful,  and  healthy.  Long,  well-written  ar- 
ticles with  vivid  headlines  tell  how  women  may 
retain  their  youth,  their  strength,  and  their 
beauty.  These  helps  are  never  wasted  on  certain 
types  in  the  feminine  arena.  But  what  are  you 
going  to  do  for  women  who  have  not  a  sunny, 
thoughtful,  loving  nature  back  of  all  to  build 
upon.  Do  you  think  any  amount  of  physical  im- 
provement is  going  to  bring  the  desired  results? 
It  would  seem  then,  to  be  most  important  to  the 
advancement  of  women,  that  they  study  to  make 
themselves  lovable  first  of  all,  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  these  other  laws  of  modern  thought.  A  bright 
mind  and  a  true  heart  are  two  essential  features 
in  cultivating  the  graces. 

"The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 
But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent — 
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A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 
A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent." 

Women  of  this  type  who  follow  the  trend  of 
modern  culture  and  up-to-dateness,  stand  out  as 
stars  from  a  background  of  darkness,  all  the 
more  brilliant  because  of  their  surroundings — 
grand  specimens  of  feminine  possibilities.  They 
never  seem  to  grow  old — and  who  shall  say  that 
they  will  ever  fall  behind  or  fail  to  shine  for  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  uplifting  for  the  sex  they 
represent  and  the  age  they  live  in? 


•ffn  /iDemoriam. 


SR.  JANE  QUIGLEY. 

Died  July  Tiuenly- Fifth,  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Ninety-Two. 

♦fFN  the  hush  and  deep  tranquillity  of  the  mid- 
11  summer  Retreat,  when  holy  silence  fell 
with  its  sweet  peace,  and  prayer's  fragrant 
incense  unceasingly  ascended,  the  happy  eventide 
of  dear  Sr.  Jane's  long  and  saintly  life  softly  fell, 
its  dusk  dispelled  by  the  radiance  of  her  ever- 
burning lamp  of  perfect  faith  and  love,  which 
shed  its  last  rays  brightly  and  steadily  o'er  the 
Closing  scene  of  her  earthly  pilgrimage,  then 
gloriously  ushered  in  the  already  hovering  dawn 
of  heaven's  bliss  and  joy. 

Sister  Jane,  owing  to  her  age,  and  still  more 
to  her  largeness  and  warmth  of  heart,  the  sym- 
pathy ever  keenly  felt,  and  communicated  to  you 
in  the  close  pressure  of  her  feeble,  trembling 
hand,  and  her  crowning  quality — the"  staunch 
loyalty  and  patriotism  that  fired  her  whenever 
mention  of  her  own,  her  native  land — Erin's 
green  isle — its  wrongs,  or  its  glories,  was  made — 
was  a  beloved  and  revered  figure  during  all  the 
years  in  which  she  moved  among  us, — her  crutch 
helping  her  faltering  steps,  and  the  smile — 
youth's  own  arch  smile — scarcely  ever  absenf 
from,  and  effacing  the  furrows  which  time  had 
left  on  her  sweet  placid  face,  that  always  greeted 
us,  and  before  whose  charm  of  overflowing  kind- 
ness, all  weariness  and  dissatisfaction  vanished, 
leaving  us  merry  and  gay  as  herself.  How  un- 
sparing was  .the  flow  of  kind  words — and  for 
reproof — a  stranger  to  those  lips — the  crutch  was 


lifted  and  playfully  shaken  at  the  frolicker,  whose 
pranks  verged  on  the  boisterous,  but  when  pay- 
ing the  penalty  for  them,  an  eloquent  pleader  and 
strong  defender  was  found  in  dear  Sr.  Jane. 

It  was  Sr.  Jane's  delight  when  meeting  with 
and  recognizing  a  daughter  of  Erin — for  each  of 
whom  she  had  a  particularly  warm  corner  in  her 
heart — to  draw  her  aside,  and  speak  with  ani- 
mated gesture  and  enthusiasm  kindling  her  old 
eyes  with  the  youth  of  long  ago,  of  "Old  Ire- 
land," its  history,  ancient  and  modern,  and  the 
perfection — nothing  short  of  perfection — of  its 
scattered  and  persecuted  children ;  often  she 
would  recite,  without  a  break,  a  poem — some  pa- 
triotic effusion  from  an  ardent  countryman's  pen, 
carefully  preserved  from  the  fate  of  other  clip- 
pings. That  I  myself  was  frequently  her  hon- 
ored confidante  on  these  occasions,  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  a  treasured  recollection,  and  the  bright-^ 
est  picture  my  memory  will  retain  of  the  dear 
Religious,  whom  I  can  never  forget. 

How  we  shall  miss  the  soft  thud  of  her  crutch, 
which  we  hailed  with  delight, — and  we  shall 
never  more  be  privileged  to  behold,  with  reverent 
and  affectionate  gaze,  that  bowed  form,  returning 
from  the  Holy  Table,  with  toil-worn,  trembling 
hand,  that  had  spent  its  perfect  strength  and 
vigor  in  labor  in  the  Master's  vineyard,  pressed 
to  her  heart,  in  close  embrace  of  that  loved  Mas- 
ter; and  the  almost  angelic  serenity  and  peace 
of  her  countenance  reflecting  the  beauty  and  hap- 
piness of  the  soul  within. 

Though  we  shall  mourn  her  absence  for  aye, 
and  sorely  miss  the  gentle  presence  diffusing 
sweet  consolation  and  innocent  mirth,  we  cannot 
but  rejoice  in  the  happy  and  longed-for  flight  of 
her  spirit  from  earth's  strife  to  heaven's  never- 
ending  peace  and  fadeless  joy. 

Margaret  Fitz-Gerald. 


Have  we  thought  that  more  hearts  pine  away 
in  secret  anguish  for  the  want  of  kindness  than 
from  any  other  cause  in  life?  Kind  words  and  a 
pleasant  voice  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
money,  and  yet  they  are  things  which  all  can  give, 
and  give  liberally  if  they  will.  If  kindly  courtesy 
were  the  rule,  at  home  and  in  social  life,  there 
would  be  much  more  happiness.  We  are  sur- 
rounded by  sensitive  hearts,  therefore,  must  not 
breathe  a  sentiment  or  say  a  word  that  might 
offend  another,  or  send  a  thrill  of  pain  to  his 
bosom. 
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XTbe  Xate  Raines  Zlissot. 

/^^X  Saturday,  the  ninth  of  Augvist,  the 
'^^  painter  whose  illustrated  "Life  of  Christ" 
must  surely  insure  for  him  immortal 
fame,  passed  away  in  Paris,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six. 

During  his  early  career.  Tissot  painted  scenes 
of  social  interest  and  portraits  of  distinguished 
men  and  women,  all  of  which  attracted  consider- 
able attention  in  the  annual  Salons,  as  well  as  his 
etchings,  water  colors,  enamels,  and  bronzes ; 
but  no  sooner  did  the  artist  conceive  the  idea  of 
presenting  a  true  picture  of  Christ,  his  surround- 
ings, and  the  chief  characteristics  in  the  Bible 
story,  accurately  and  realistically,  than  he  thor- 
oughly isolated  himself  and  ceased  to  be  ^  great 
figure  in  the  Salons,  sending  only  at  intervals,  a 
portrait  or  slight  sketch. 

In  the  great  period  of  religious  art,  the  position 
of  the  painter  included  that  of  the  historian,  of 
the  man  of  letters,  and  of  assistant  to  the  spiritual 
guides  of  mankind.  In  the  absence  of  printed 
books,  painting  and  relief  took  their  place,  and 
art  was  painted  literature.  x\s  it  gradually  lost 
this  place,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, it  declined.  All  philosophy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  modern  painting  must  recognize  the  in- 
comparable greatness  of  religious  painting  down 
to  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  due  to  the  rarity  or  absence  of  print- 
ing. The  invention  of  printing  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  was  about 
seventy-five  years  before  its  diffusion  and  use 
were  sufficiently  extended  to  seriously  cripple  the 
mission  which  painting  had  so  far  filled,  of  carry- 
ing the  Scriptures  to  the  masses,  by  illustrations 
on  the  walls  of  churches  and  of  cloisters  and  on 
the  panels  of  altars  and  of  shrines.  The  average 
technical  superiority  of  old  art,  as  compared  with 
modern,  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  greater 
number  of  old  artists  and  to  their  wider  experi- 
ence in  monumental  design. 

After  three  centuries  of  gradual  retrogression 
in  the  art  of  monumental  design,  the  trend  is 
once  more  toward  the  wider  employment  of  art 
for  serious  and  instructive  purposes,  and,  with 
this  movement,  the  painter  again  begins  to  grasp 
after  his  old  distinction  of  religious  instructor 
and  religious  illustrator.  This  Tissot  has  done; 
and  no  attempt  to  appreciate  his  paintings  can  be 
a  just  one  which  does  not  concede  their  wholly 


phenomenal  appearance  in  the  domain  of  recent 
modern  art.  It  is  the  distinction  of  their  creator 
to  have  attempted  what  no  one  else  in  our  time 
has  ever  dreamed  of  attempting,  a  systematic  and 
consistent  pictorial  interpretation  and  exposition 
of  the  Xew  Testament  Gospels,  with  that  won- 
derful attention  to  detail  which  characterizes 
every  picture,  and  in  order  to  secure  which,  he 
went  to  the  abodes  of  the  poor  and  of  the  rich, 
the  artisan  and  the  shepherd,  through  the  hills 
of  Galilee,  and  the  fields  of  Samaria  and  Judea, 
so  that  each  picture  was  painted  on  a  spot  tra- 
ditionally associated  with  its  subject.  Beneath 
•  his  brush  arise  and  live  the  Jew,  the  Pharisee,  the 
Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Arab,  the  slave  and  his 
master,  illumined  throughout  by  the  sublime 
presence  of  the  gentle  boy  and  Man-Christ  and 
the  beauty  of  His  Mother  Mary. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  "Life  of  Christ,"  M. 
Tissot  writes :  "On  my  return  from  Jerusalem, 
in  jNIarch.  1887,  I  went  to  see  my  father,  a  Chris- 
tian of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  and  a  devout 
Catholic.  I  showed  him  my  sketches,  drawings, 
and  all  the  documents  I  had  brought  back  with 
me  from  beyond  the  sea.  When  he  saw  the  va- 
rious scenes  in  their  exact  proportions,  the  view 
of  Golgotha  especially,  he  exclaimed :  'Then  I 
must  alter  all  my  preconceived  ideas  of  these 
things  !  W^hat !  is  not  Calvary  a  high  mountain 
in  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf,  covered  with  rocks 
and  brushwood?'  'Well,  no,'  I  replied,  'Calvary, 
though  it  did  occupy  the  summit  of  the  town,  was 
not  more  than  from  20  to  22  feet  high  at  the 
most.  The  Holy  Sepulchre,  too,  was  close  beside 
it,  and  among  quite  different  surroundings  from 
those  which  you  have  pictured.  Your  mistake  is 
very  much  that  of  most  of  the  faithful.  For  a 
long  time  the  imagination  of  the  Christian  world 
has  been  led  astray  by  the  fancies  of  painters ; 
there  is  a  whole  army  of  delusions  to  be  over- 
turned, before  any  ideas  can  be  entertained  ap- 
proaching the  truth  in  the  slightest  degree.  All 
the  schools  of  art  have  worked,  more  or  less  con- 
scientiously, to  lead  astray  public  opinion  in  these 
matters.  Some  of  these  schools,  -preoccupied,  as 
were  those  of  the  Renaissance,  with  the  setting 
of  the  scenes  represented,  others,  like  those  of  the 
mystics,  with  the  inner  meaning  of  the  various 
events,  were  of  one  accord  in  ignoring  the  evi- 
dence of  history,  and  dispensing  with  topograph- 
ical accuracy.  Is  it  not  time  in  this  exact  century, 
when  such  words  as  nearly  or  almost  have  no 
longer  any  value,  to  restore  to  reality — I  do  not 
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say  to  realism — the  rights  which  have  been 
filched  from  it? 

This  is  why,  attracted  as  I  was  by  the  divine 
figure  of  Jesus  and  the  touching  scenes  recorded 
in  the  Gospels,  I  determined  to  go  to  Palestine 
on  a  pilgrimage  of  exploration,  hoping  to  restore 
to  those  scenes,  as  far  as  possible,  the  actual  as- 
pect assumed  by  them  when  they  occurred.  For 
this,  was  it  not  indeed  absolutely  necessary  to 
study  on  the  spot,  the  configuration  of  the  land- 
scape, and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  en- 
deavoring to  trace  back  from  their  modern  repre- 
sentatives through  successive  generations  the  or- 
iginal types  of  the  races  of  Palestine,  and  the 
various  constituents  which  go  to  make  up  what  is 
called  antiquity? 

I  started  on  October  15th,  1886.  I  was  then 
just  fifty  years  old. 

Arrived  in  Egypt,  I  recognized  immediately 
that  I  had  no  disillusioning  to  dread  there.  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo  alone  were  enough  to  recom- 
pense me  for  my  journey,  for  they  impressed  me 
at  once  with  a  sense  of  their  antiquity.  With 
such  data  before  me,  it  seemed  almost  unneces- 
sary to  go  further,  for  here  the  past  was  palpable 
in  the  actual  present,  and  it  appeared  to  me  easy 
enough  to  remove  the  thin  layer  of  modernism 
encrusting  it,  so  as  to  bring  to  light  without  de- 
lay the  vestiges  of  olden  times.  When  I  got  to 
Palestine,  however,  my  impressions  were  diflfer- 
ent ;  I  felt  that  Africa  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
Orient,  that  there,  race,  customs,  materials  of  the 
towns,  and  yet  more  the  landscapes,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  soil,  were  all  dissimilar  to  those  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Then,  when  I  went  further  north 
to  Nazareth,  to  Lebanon,  to  Damascus,  I  felt  the 
presence  of  the  Turkish  race,  that  is  to  say,  of 
men  from  the  more  northerly  Turkey,  who  bring 
with  them  their  manners,  their  sensuality,  their 
peculiar  costumes,  such  as  their  robes  lined  with 
fur  and  loaded  with  embroidery,  requiring  quite 
special  adjustment.  I  was  then  able,  by  a  com- 
parison between  the  north  and  the  south  to  evolve 
for  myself  a  more  complete,  and  at  the  same  time, 
a  more  precise  idea  of  the  Land  of  Judea.  I  rec- 
ognized, for  instance,  in  the  Jewish  costume  the 
use  of  the  sash,  required  by  law,  which  ordered 
the  separation  of  the  pure  from  the  impure ;  and 
also  the  use  of  that  piece  of  material  of  the  form 
of  a  scarf  with  four  corners,  which  the  Jews  al- 
ways wear  over  their  other  garments,  each  cor- 
ner bearing  the  four  letters  of  the  Jewish  name 
for  Jehovah,  J.  H.  V.  H. — With  the  women,  the 


hair  was  completely  covered,  and  their  draperies 
disguised  the  form  of  the  body  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, in  obedience  to  that  same  refinement  of 
modesty  which  led  to  the  regulation  of  the  height 
of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  Temple. 

With  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the 
buildings,  the  differences  were  equally  striking. 
In  Africa  and  the  north  of  Palestine,  where  wood 
is  employed,  the  design  and  decorations  alike  of 
private  houses  and  public  edifices  are  quite  unlike 
those  of  Judea,  where  wood  is  not  to  be  had,  and 
where  it  never  was  to  be  had,  for  we  know  that 
that  used  in  the  construction  of  the  palaces  and 
of  the  porches  of  the  Temple  was  brought  from 
Lebanon.  Every  house  had  a  dome  svirmounting 
the  roof,  and  this  dome  could  be  very  distinctly 
seen,  the  numerous  groups  of  rounded  roofs  con- 
trasting very  forcibly  with  the  flat  ones  of  North- 
ern and  Southern  towns. 

These  general  data  put  me  on  the  right  track 
for  the  studies  I  had  to  pursue.  All  that  was  noio 
needed  was  intiiitioji.  Every  work,  no  matter 
what,  has  its  own  ideal ;  and  the  ideal  of  mine 
was  truth,  the  truth  of  the  life  of  Christ.  To  re- 
produce with  fidelity  the  divine  personality  of 
Jesus,  to  make  Him  live  again  before  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators,  to  call  up  the  very  spirit  which 
shone  through  His  every  act,  and  through  all  His 
noble  teaching;  what  could  be  more  fascinating, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  difficult?  I  had  to 
identify  myself  as  much  as  possible  with  the  CjOs- 
pels ;  to  read  them  over  and  over  again  a  hun- 
dred times,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  the 
Holy  Land  itself,  on  the  very  spots  where  all  the 
sublime  scenes  described  took  place,  that  the 
mind  is  best  attuned  alike  to  receive  and  grasp 
the  significance  of  every  impression.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  as  I  trod  the  very  path  over  which  the 
feet  of  the  Saviour  had  passed ;  when  I  realized 
that  my  eyes  were  reflecting  the  very  landscape 
on  which  He  had  gazed,  I  felt  that  a  certain  re- 
ceptivity was  induced  in  my  mind  which  so  in- 
tensified my  powers  of  intuition,  that  the  scenes 
of  the  past  rose  up  before  my  mental  vision  in  a 
peculiar  and  striking  manner.  In  the  same  way, 
penetrated  as  I  became  with  the  spirit  of  the  race 
to  which  the  actors  in  these  scenes  belonged, 
realizing  as  I  did,  the  character  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  lived  and  moved ;  with  the  local  color 
of  the  familiar  objects  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded ;  when,  thus  prepared,  I  meditated  on 
any  special  incident  in  its  own  particular  sanc- 
tuarv,  and  was  thus  brought  into  touch  with  the 
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actual  setting  of  every  scene,  the  facts  I  was 
anxious  to  evoke  were  revealed  to  me  in  all  their 
ideality  and  under  the  most  striking  forms.  Is 
not  the  artist,  indeed,  a  kind  of  sensitive  plant, 
the  activity  of  which,  when  concentrated  on  a 
certain  point,  is  intensified,  and  through  a  kind 
of  hyperaesthesia,  is  powerfully  affected  by  con- 
tact with  objects  outside  of  itself ;  this  contact 
producing  vivid  images  on  the  brain  ?  I  will  not 
enter  here  into  the  details  of  the  brilliant  light, 
almost  amounting  to  divination,  which  was 
thrown  on  various  points  by  the  sight  of  certain 
stones,  and  certain  apparently  insignificant  topo- 
graphical details ;  to  do  so  would  be  to  risk  be- 
ing accused  of  mysticism.  I  realized  fully  that 
what  I  still  needed  to  complete  the  necessary  edu- 
cation for  my  task  was  quiet  meditation.  Indis- 
pensable as  this  is  to  every  one  who  contemplates 
an  important  work,  is  it  not  especially  needed 
when  what  is  in  prospect  is  a  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  every  plot  of  ground  is  a  sanctuary  ? 
I  did  my  very  utmost,  therefore,  to  secure  for 
myself  this  final  preparation. 

The  Gospels,  having  never  yet  been  treated  in 
the  graphic  manner  proposed  by  me.  I  had  found 
— all-important  point  for  an  artist — altogether 
untrodden  ground,  where  I  need  have  no  fear  of 
jiagiarism.  The  remembrance  of  the  works  of 
other  masters  hampered  me  not  at  all.  for  I  did 
not  see  as  they  had  done.  What  I  sought.  I  re- 
peat once  more,  was  to  have  my  emotions  acted 
on  directly  by  the  life  of  Our  Lord,  by  traversing 
the  same  districts  as  He  did,  by  gazing  upon  the 
same  landscapes,  and  by  hunting  out  the  traces 
of  the  civilization,  which  prevailed  during  His 
lifetime.  The  outcome  of  all  this  is  a  series  of 
pictures,  the  result  of  vivid  and  sincerely  ren- 
dered impressions,  which  I  now  present  to  the 
public.  I  must  add  that,  in  addition  to  author- 
ized authorities,  I  have  consulted  a  vast  number 
of  valuable  manuscripts.  Amongst  the  ancienta : 
Josephus.  the  Talmud,  the  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
the  earliest  Christian  authors ;  amongst  the  mod- 
erns :  \'on  Munk.  Dr.  Sepp,  Stapfer.  P.  Didon 
and  P.  OlHvier,  have  helped  me  greatly.  The 
plan  in  relief  of  the  Temple  of  Herod,  so  con- 
scientiously executed  by  the  German  architect, 
Herr  Schieck,  served  as  the  basis  of  my  recon- 
stitution  of  the  same  building.  I  also  consulted 
Catherine  Emmerich,  whose  visions,  generally 
so  precise,  impressed  me  greatly.     " 

Now  that  my  meditations  have  taken  tangible 
form,  and  after  ten  vears  of  work  this  new  life 


of  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  about  to  appear, 
bearing  the  precise  character  of  things  actually 
seen  and  experienced,  I  must  just  add:  I  do  not 
pretend  to  assert  that  the  events  I  recall  hap- 
pened exactly  as  I  relate  them  ;  far  from  that.  I 
have  only  endeavored  to  supply  a  personal  inter- 
pretation based  on  serious  data,  and  intended  to 
remove  as  far  as  possible  vague  and  uncertain 
impressions.  I  have  thus,  I  hope,  accomplished 
a  useful  work,  I  have  taken  one  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  truth,  and  set  up  one  landmark  which 
will  point  the  way  to  be  followed  for  penetrating 
yet  further  into  this  inexhaustible  subject.  If 
some  other  in  his  turn  wishes  to  study  and  elu- 
cidate it  yet  further,  let  him  make  haste ;  for  the 
data  still  existing,  the  documents  of  past  cen- 
turies still  surviving,  will,  doubtless,  ere  long, 
in  these  days  of  the  invasion  of  the  engineer  and 
the  railway,  disappear  before  the  irresistible  im- 
pulse of  the  aggressive  modern  spirit." 

Gertrude  Locke. 


St,  pbilomena,  Uirtjin  an^  /lDari\n. 

^^^HE  name  of  the  glorious  virgin  and  martyr, 
^^  Saint  Philomena,  is  not  as  well  known  in 
our  country  as  it  should  be.  The  extra- 
ordinary devotion  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
personages  of  modern  times — the  Cure  d'Ars — 
to  this  saint,  lends  a  new  and  holy  charm  to  her 
name,  while  its  amazing  fruits,  show  how  power- 
ful she  is  with  God.  His  biographer  tells  us  that 
the  Cure  d'Ars'  devotion  to  this  holy  \'irgin  and 
Martyr,  was  almost  chivalrous.  She  granted 
everything  to  his  prayers,  he  refused  nothing  to 
her  love.  He  set  down  to  her  account  all  the 
graces  and  wonders  which  contributed  to  the 
celebrity  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Ars.  Speaking  of 
this  devotion  of  the  Cure.  Cardinal  Manning 
said,  "Mysterious  and  wonderful  is  the  sympathy 
which  thrills  through  the  Communion  of  saints. 
The  youthful  saint  went  forth  from  her  mother's 
arms  to  die  for  Christ,  the  lictor's  ax  cropped 
the  budding  lily,  and  pious  hands  gathered  up 
and  laid  it  in  the  tomb,  and  so  fifteen  centuries 
went  by.  and  none  on  earth  thought  upon  the 
\'irgin  Martyr  till  the  time  came  when  the  Lord 
would  have  her  glory  to  appear  and  then  He 
chose  a  champion  for  her  in  the  lonely,  toil-worn 
priest,  to  whom  He  had  given  a  heart  as  child- 
like and  a  love  as  heroic  as  her  own,  and  He  gave 
her  to  be  the  helpmate  of  his  labors,  and  bade 
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her  stand  by  him  to  shelter  his  humility  behind 
the  brightness  of  her  glory,  lest  he  should  be  af- 
frighted at  the  knowledge  of  his  own  power  with 
God." 

We  trust  that  the  life  of  this  little  saint  may 
serve  to  enkindle  a  tender  devotion  in  some 
hearts. — St.  Philomena  was  the  daughter  of  a 
prince  who  governed  a  small  state  in  Greece. 
Her  mother  was  also  of  royal  birth,  and,  as  they 
were  without  children,  and  both  idolaters,  they 
continually  offered  sacrifices  to  their  gods  in  or- 
ider  to  obtain  them.  A  doctor  named  Publius,  a 
Christian,  lived  in  the  royal  palace,  and,  seeing 
the  affliction  of  the  prince  and  his  consort,  and 
iDeing  moved  by  their  blindness  he  spoke  to  them 
•of  the  Christian  religion,  and  promised  them  the 
realization  of  their  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  God 
of  the  Christians,  if  they  consented  to  receive 
baptism:  Grace  enlightened  their  understanding, 
and  triumphed  over  their  will,  they  became  Chris- 
tians, and  obtained  the  long  desired  happiness 
which  Publius  had  promised  them,  as  a  reward 
of  their  conversion.  When  their  child  was  born, 
the}-  gave  her  the  name  of  Lumena,  in  allusion  to 
the  light  of  faith,  of  which  she  had  been,  as  it 
were,  the  fruit,  and  on  the  day  of  her  baptism 
they  called  her  Philomena  or  daughter  of  light 
(filia  lumena).  The  affection  which  Philomena's 
parents  bore  her  was  so  great,  that  they  would 
have  her  always  with  them.  It  was  on  this  ac- 
count that  she  accompanied  them  to  Rome  in  a 
journey  which  the  prince  was  obliged  to  make 
on  account  of  an  unjust  war  with  which  he  was 
threatened  by  the  haughty  Dioclesian.  Philo- 
mena was  then  thirteen  years  old.  When  they 
reached  Rome,  they  immediately  repaired  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Emperor,  where  they  were  most 
courteously  received.  As  soon  as  Dioclesian  saw 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Prince,  he  at  once 
became  enamored  of  her  and  bade  her  father  to 
be  no  longer  disturbed  by  useless  fears — and  he 
furthermore  promised,  to  place  all  the  forces  of 
the  Empire  at  his  disposal,  provided  he,  in  return, 
granted  one  favor,  namely,  the  hand  of  the  beavt- 
tiful  young  Philomena  in  marriage.  The  Prince, 
dazzled  by  so  magnificent  an  oft'er,  acceded  on 
the  spot  to  the  proposal  of  the  Emperor,  but,  in 
vain  did  he  use  persuasions  and  threats  to  induce 
his  child  to  yield  to  Dioclesian's  desire.  "What!" 
she  answered,  "do  you  wish  that  for  the  love  of  a 
man  I  should  break  the  promise  I  made  to  Jesus 
Christ?  My  heart  belongs  to  Him,  I  can  no 
longer  dispose  of  it."     Her  father  told  her  she 


was  too  young  to  form  such  an  engagement  and 
joined  the  most  terrible  threats  to  a  command  to 
accept  the  hand  of  Dioclesian.  The  grace  of  Gcd, 
however,  triumphed  and  rendered  Philomena  in- 
vincible. The  Emperor  ordered  her  to  be  brought 
into  his  presence,  but,  before  repairing  to  the 
Royal  Palace,  her  parents  fell  on  their  knees  and 
begged  her  with  tears  to  have  pity  on  them  and 
on  her  country.  Philomena  answered,  "No,  no; 
God,  and  my  virginity,  which  I  have  vowed  to 
Him  before  everything."  Her  words  plunged 
them  into  despair,  and  they  brought  her  before 
the  Emperor,  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  win 
her,  but  his  promises,  allurements  and  threats 
were  all  useless.  He  then  got  into  a  violent  fit  of 
anger  and  had  her  cast  into  prison  and  loaded 
with  chains.  This  imprisonment  lasted  for 
thirty-seven  days,  during  which  time  the  Em- 
peror frequently  visited  her,  hoping  that  pain  and 
shame  might  weaken  her  courage,  but  prayer 
supported  her.  She  ceased  not  to  recommend 
herself  to  Jesus  and  His  most  pure  Mother.  At 
the  end  of  forty  days  she  was  taken  out  of  the 
prison,  and,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  tied  to  a 
column  and  publicly  scourged  until  her  body  was 
but  one  bleeding  wound.  Thinking  she  was  go- 
ing to  die,  the  tyrant  had  her  dragged  again  to 
prison,  where  he  believed  she  would  expire,  but 
he  was  disappointed,  for  t\Vo  angels  appeared  to 
her  in  prison,  and,  pouring  a  balm  upon  her 
wounds,  healed  her.  Next  morning  when  the 
Emperor  was  informed  of  this,  he  had  her 
brought  into  his  presence,  and  made  the  most 
flattering  promises  to  induce  her  to  consent  to  be 
Empress  of  Rome.  Seeing  that  his  words  had 
no  effect  on  this  child,  his  frenzy  knew  no 
bounds,  and  he  ordered  that  she  should  be  buried, 
with  an  anchor  tied  to  her  neck,  in  the  waters  of 
the  Tiber.  His  order  was  executed,  but  scarcely 
had  she  been  precipitated  into  the  river,  when 
two  angels  came  again  to  her  assistance  and  cut 
the  rope  that  bound  her  to  the  anchor,  while  the 
anchor  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  Tiber  and  Philo- 
mena was  carried  and  gently  laid  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  When  this  news  reached  the  ears 
of  Dioclesian,  he  had  her  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  and  ordered  that  she  should  be 
shot  with  arrows.  Her  blood  flowed  on  all  sides, 
and  exhausted  and  dying,  she  was  carried  back 
to  her  dungeon.  Heaven  again  favored  her,  for 
she  fell  into  'a  sweet  sleep  and,  on  awaking, 
foimd  herself  perfectly  cured.  On  learning  this, 
Dioclesian  cried  in  a  fit  of  rage,  "Let  her  be 
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pierced  a  second  time  with  arrows  made  red  hot 
in  a  furnace."  This  was  done,  but  the  arrows 
took  a  contrary  direction  and  killed  many  of  the 
on-lookers  as  well  as  the  archers.  Several  per- 
sons on  seeinf^^  this,  renounced  paganism  and 
rendered  public  testimony  to  God.  This  made 
the  tyrant  fear,  so  he  ordered  her  head  to  be  cut 
off.  Thus,  bearing  the  crown  of  virginity  and 
the  palm  of  martyrdom,  the  heroic  Philomena 
went  to  meet  her  heavenly  spouse.  Her  death 
took  place  on  Friday,  the  third  hour  after  mid- 
day, the  same  hour  that  her  Divine  Master  ex- 
pired on  the  cross.  Such  is,  according  to  au- 
thentic revelation,  the  life  of  St.  Philomena,  and, 
although  her  body  had  remained  in  obscurity  in 
Rome  until  1805,  Divine  Providence  was  pleased 
to  draw  it  from  that  state  and  to  glorify  it  by  in- 
numerable miracles — and  indeed  it  may  truly  be 
said  in  the  words  of  one  who  has  experienced 
"her  power  with  God,  "Everything  she  undertakes 
is  crowned  with  success." 

S.    M.    C.,    LORETTO.    GUELPH. 


Institute  ottbe  BlesseMJir^iu/IDar^iJEc* 

clesiastical  TLitic  ot  Xoretto  IFluns) 

IFleubaus,    Bavaria,    UscMttau 

burg,  Bavaria,  foun^e^  1748. 

rR  several  months  Mary  Ward  had  been 
kept  in  doubt  as  to  whether  she  would  be 
able  finally  to  found  a  house  in  Prague  or 
not.  On  her  journey  to  and  from  the  capital  she 
stopped  at  Neuhaus,  at  the  Castle  of  Countess 
Slavata,  a  very  holy  lady  well  known  at  the  Aus- 
trian Court  for  her  great  sanctity,  whom  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  honored  with  the  title  of 
"Mother."  She  was  one  of  the  highest  in  rank 
of  the  old  Catholic  nobility  of  Bohemia,  and  her 
husband  either  was,  or  was  of  the  same  family 
as,  the  member  of  the  regency  who  just  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  had 
been  thrown  out  of  the  castle  window  at  Prague 
by  the  Calvinist  deputies,  for  his  zealous  ad- 
herence to  the  faith  in  opposing  their  rebellious 
designs  against  their  sovereign.  Feeling  called 
to  a  life  of  austerity  and  prayer,  the  Countess 
built  a  kind  of  hermitage  for  herself,  adjoining  a 
monastery  of  Franciscans,  which  she  had  founded 
near  her  castle  at  Xeuhaus,  and  retired  there, 
passing  her  days  in  silence  and  contemplation, 
sleeping  littlfe,  and  then  on  a  bed  of  straw,  and 
eating  food  but  once  a  day.     Full  of  interest  in 


every  good  work  for  souls,  she  had  heard  of 
Mary  Ward  and  her  new  undertakings,  and  was 
seized  with  an  ardent  desire  to  see  and  converse 
with  her.  She  accordingly  pressed  Mary  with 
such  urgent  invitations  to  stop  and  visit  her  on 
her  journey,  that  the  latter  at  length  consented, 
and  the  pious  lady  hastened  joyfully  to  receive 
her,  with  all  the  honor  and  courtesy  which  the 
nobles  of  that  country  were  accustomed  to  show 
towards  each  other. 

The  Countess  would  not  entertain  Mary  in  her 
poor  hermitage,  which,  doubtless,  Mary  would 
herself  far  have  preferred,  but,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  her  daughter  and  servant,  she  returned 
to  the  castle  for  the  time,  received  Mary  at  the 
carriage  door  on  her  arrival,  and  putting  aside 
the  ordinary  routine  of  her  own  spiritual  exer- 
cises, devoted  herself  to  her  guest  during  the 
whole  of  her  stay.  She  had  never  been  known 
thus  to  act  even  wath  regard  to  the  Emperor  him- 
self. On  the  second  occasion,  on  Mary's  return 
journey,  seeing  the  surprise  she  was  causing  in 
all  around  her.  the  holy  Countess  told  them  in 
explanation,  that  she  could  always  pray,  but  that 
she  could  not  always  enjoy  such  intercourse  as 
that  which  she  had  with  Mary  Ward,  and  that 
she  considered  this  opportunity  as  one  of  the 
greatest  graces  God  had  ever  done  her.  Then 
addressing  her  daughter,  the  young  Covmtess 
Lucy  Slavata,  her  only  child,  she  added:  "My 
child  Lucy,  if  you  have  either  affection  or  duty 
towards  me,  show  them  by  loving  and  serving 
this  servant  of  God.  and  all  hers,  wherever  you 
mav  find  them."  Turning  also  with  tears  to  those 
standinp-  round,  she  said,:  "It  is  in  punishment 
of  my  sins  and  those  of  this  kingdom,  that  she 
has  no  foundation  in  Prague." 

There  is  now,  however,  a  flourishing  house  of 
the  Institute  at  Prague,  founded  in  1747,'  In 
1787.  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  II.  gave  the 
nuns  the' ancient  Carmelite  convent  and  church 
of  St.  Joseph,  which  they  still  occupy. 

The  storms  of  time  have  swept  over  many  an 
institution,  leaving  destruction  in  their  wake,  but 
only  served,  it  would  seem,  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  the  Institute  house  at  Aschaffen- 
burg.  which,  like  a  stately  oak.  has  been  taking 
deeper  root  and  extending  its  leafy  branches  for 
the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  years,  to  shel- 
ter and  protect  the  succeeding  generations  that 
have  been  trained  to  all  that  is  good  and  noble 
beneath  its  shade. 

The  location  of  the  convent  at  Aschaffenburg 
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is  unsurpassed,  its  appearance  most  attractive.  A 
beautiful  garden,  which  really  belongs  to  the 
royal  palace,  surrounds  the  house,  and  a  play- 
ground, used  during  recreation  hours  for  the  re- 
freshment of  body  and  soul.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  Religious  possess  at  the  end  of  the  royal  gar- 
dens, the  Pompejanum,  a  larger  garden,  which, 
a  gentleman  who  had  travelled  extensively,  de- 
clared to  be  the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  entrancing  view  it 
commands,  but  because  of  the  pure  air  which 
sweeps  over  it  in  gentle  breezes  from  the  Main. 
King  Louis  I.,  the  most  art-loving  ruler  of  his 
time,  called  the  old  little  Main  town,  the  "Ba- 
varian Nice." 

During  all  these  long  years  since  the  founda- 
tion of  Aschafifenburg,  the  Religious  have  la- 
bored faithfully  and  untiringly  for  the  Christian 
education  of  the  youth  committed  to  their  care — 
the  Book  of  Life  will  reveal  how  well  they  have 
succeeded. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  1827,  King 
Louis  visited  the  convent,  and,  on  making  gra- 
cious inquiry  as  to  the  needs,  etc.,  of  the  com- 
munity, ascertained  that  they  were  very  much 
inconvenienced  for  want  of  sufficient  room.  His 
Majesty  bought  and  presented  to  the  Religious 
an  adjoining  house,  which  he  had  rebuilt  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  He  also  had  a  private 
chapel  erected  for  them.  This  was  the  Superior's 
crowning  joy.  On  the  twenty-second  of  Decem- 
ber, 1830,  unexpectedly,  the  Heavenly  Bride- 
groom came  and  took  her  to  Himself. 


Ube  Xatc  diueen  of  tbe  JBelalans. 

JM^ARIE  HENRIETTE,  daughter  of  Arch- 
Xll^  duke  Joseph,  Palatine  of  Hungary,  and 
Marie  Dorothea,  Princess  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  great-granddaughter  of  the  renowned 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  was  a  charming  girl  of 
barely  seventeen  summers — beautiful  and  accom- 
])lished — when  she  met  at  the  Austrian  Court 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium  and  his  son.  the  Duke 
of  Brabant,  who,  in  celebration  of  his  majority, 
was  tr-avelling.  with  his  father  through  Germany. 
Hitherto  the  life  of  Marie  Henriette,  ?is  well  as 
that  of  her  sister,  Elizabeth,  who  was  destined  to 
become  the  mother  of  Queen  Maria  Christina  6f 
Spain,  had  been  simple  and  unostentatious,  for 
their  father  died  when  they  were  very  young,  and 
there  was  little  thought  of  their  making  brilliant 


marriages ;  hence  the  general  rejoicing  when  the 
announcement  of  Marie  Henriette's  betrothal  to- 
the  royal  Belgian  heir,  was  made. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  1853.  with 
great  pomp  and  magnificence,  first  in  Vienna, 
and  then  in  the  fine  old  church  of  St.  Gudule,  in 
Brussels,  where  the  young  Archduchess  received 
such  a  hearty,  loving  welcome,  both  from  her 
husband's  family  and  King  Leopold's  subjects,  as 
to  make  her  forget  the  tearful  parting  from  her 
mother  and  friends. 

A  decade  or  more  of  radiant  years  went  by — 
a  truly  unclouded  existence — followed  by  her 
first  grief — the  death  of  her  son,  a  lad  ten  years 
old.  Life  now  lost  all  sweetness — the  blow  at 
once  robbed  Belgium  of  an  heir,  and  changed  the 
sorrow-stricken  Duchess  into  a  grave,  sad 
woman,  from  whose  casket  of  love  the  dearest 
gem  had  been  robbed. 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  Marie  Henriette  became 
queen — and  her  hair  snowed.  Alas !  for  this^ 
noble  daughter  of  the  ill-fated  house  of  Haps- 
burg  the  cup  of  grief  was  destined  to  overflow. 

Like  her  cousin,  the  late  Empress  of  Austria, 
the  queen  was  a  famous  equestrienne — both  were 
considered  the  finest  horsewomen  outside  of  the 
professional  arena,  in  Europe.  When  the  royal 
phaeton,  drawn  by  Her  Majesty's  favorite  ponies, 
the  Hungarian  creams,  with  the  queen  as  whip, 
appeared,  her  loyal  subjects  cheered  to  the  echo, 
for  they  loved  their  stately,  dignified,  womanly 
queen.  I  can  recall  meeting  her,  on  these  occa- 
sions, during  my  sojourn  in  Brussels,  and  can 
never  forget  the  ring  of  true  loyalty  in  the  greet- 
ing she  invariably  received. 

Queen  Marie  Henriette  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Golden  Rose,  which  was  presented  to  her  in 
the  marble  drawing  room  of  the  palace  at  Brus- 
sels, adapted  as  a  chapel  for  the  occasion.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  Mass,  the  queen  advanced, 
knelt  before  the  altar,  and  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  I'apal  Xuncio  the  rare  and  treasured 
gift. 

A  remarkably  clever  musician — for  her  music 
was  a  passion,  and  she  played  the  piano  and  harp 
like  a  professional — the  queen  wrote  an  opera, 
"Wanda.''  which  was  presented  at  Court.  In  ad- 
dition she  was  an  artist  of  no  mean  order,  and,  on 
several  occasions,  substantially  aided  charities  by 
sending  paintings  from  her  own  brush  to  adorn 
the  stalls  at  bazaars,  thus  identifying  herself  with 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  winning  her  way  into 
their  hearts.     She  knew  sorrow  and  trial  herself 
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and  could  sympathize  the  more  deeply  with  those 
in  affliction,  to  whom  her  womanly  presence  and 
kindly  help  often  brought  comfort  and  consola- 
tion. 

In  the  royal  vault  of  the  Castle  of  Laeken,  the 
remains  of  Queen  Marie  Henriette  lie  at  rest — 
all  the  weariness  of  life's  hours  forgotten — her 
gentle  spirit  secure,  we  trust,  in  that  joy,  "which 
no  man  shall  take  from  it." 

Prudence  Vandepoele. 


■ffn  Xovino  Si?mpatb^  to  /IDrs.  1R.  1b.  lb. 

There  are  friends  full  kind,  but  your  heart  makes 

moan 
For  its  priv'lege  sad,  to  lament — alone ! 

In  the  silent  night,  in  the  darksome  day. 
You  can  hear  its  echo  alway,  alway — 

His  last  good-bye,  that  you  love  to  repeat, 
Tho*  it  break  your  heart,  is  mem'ry  sweet ! 

And  you  call  his  name,  with  streaming  eye : 
Ah,  the  years  to  come,  and — no  reply ! 

In  anguish  wild  to  his  children  turn, 

— To  feel  they  must  ever  a  father  mourn ; 

Or, — sorrow  of  years  more  cruel  yet ! — 
That  father's  love  with  his  face,  forget. 

With  you  he  garnered  their  guileless  ways, 
As  mem'ry  treasures  of  childhood  days, 

'Gainst  the  time  when  you  and  he,  alone, 

To  the  past  would  turn,  for  the  children  gone. 

In  the  ev'ning  hush  you  will  draw  them  near, 
To  revive  the  mem'ry  of  him  most  dear ; 

— Of  the  father  fond,  who  might  not  stav. 
And  who  went  in  his  summer  of  life,  away. 

Oh,  lightly  he  stepped  thro'  th'  unwilling  door. 
As  glad  he  would  seek  it — nevermore ! 

And  his  bringing  back ! — Ah,  can  we  live, 
And  cling  to  a  life  that  such  wounds  can  give? 

'Mong  those  who  now  bear  him — tenderly, 
Xone  had  such  beauty  of  strength  as  he!  . 

For  his  lov'd,  who  weep  o'er  that  cold,  still  face, 
— Never  look,  nor  smile,  and  no  fond  embrace ! 


O !  thus,  to  the  banquet  of  love  and  home. 
Their  guest,  the  beloved  of  all,  has  cc«ne! 

Oh,    wife   of   his   heart ! — whom   he   held   most 

rare — 
You  first,  and  you  only,  had  entrance  there ! 

As  a  knight  of  old  breath'd  Our  Lady's  name. 
So  yours  from  his  lips  as  reverent  came. 

How  bright  was  your  w.orld  but  yesterday ! 
— Now  its  warmth  and  wine  come  from  ashes 
grey. 

May   God  closely  keep  you  thro'   death's   dark 

blight, 
/Vnd  him  who  returns  not,  your  lost  true  knight  1 

Idris. 


'*  IKHoo^man,  spare  tbat  tree, 
^oucb  not  a  sliujle  bougb." 

HS  the  autumn  leaves  fall  from  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  our  old  friend,  the  oak, 
that  greets 'us  so  refreshingly  in  our  ram- 
bles to  the  islands,  and  the  trailing  vines  that 
have  clung  to  its  sturdy  trunk  all  through  their 
life's  little  day,  fall  back  to  take  their  piace 
among  things  forgotten ;  the  memory  of  autumn 
leaves  of  other  years,  of  bright  young  faces  and 
lightsome  feet  that  tripped  merrily  down  the  deep 
ravine,  of  the  twittering  birds  that  for  years,  aye, 
centuries,  have  made  their  home  in  those  spread- 
ing branches,  and  taken  their  first  survey  of  na- 
ture from  their  leafy  shade,  and  of  the  indefinable 
something — the  reverence  and  awe  that  so  long 
has  lingered  around  the  old  tree — rises  up  before 
us  like  the  spirit  of  the  dead  leaves,  as  once  again 
we  stand  beneath  its  shade. 

Ah,  how  much  of  joy  and  of  grief  the  mighty 
oak  has  seen  !  What  deeds  of  darkness  have  been 
perpetrated  in  that  lonely  ravine — while  it  and 
the  great  silent  night  were  the  only  witnesses ! 
Can  we  who  see  so  little  of.^vhat  goes  on  around 
us,  know  how  many  lie  in  sleep,  at  the -foot  6f- 
that  precipice  over  which  this  venerable  '^en'tinel 
extends  its  great  waving  branches  in  silent  bene- 
diction. Ah,  no!  Our  thoughts  revert  only  fo 
th^  merry  babbling  brook  that  winds  its  silvery 
way  through  the  valle}.  and  to  the  careless  happy 
laughter  of  childhood  and  youth  at  play  in  the 
surrounding  glades. 
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Year  after  year,  with  the  first  faint  breath  of 
spring,  the  leaves  have  come  to  deck  our  friend, 
the  birds  have  built  their  tiny  nests  in  the  hollow 
of  its  great  arms,  and  the  tender  young  ivy  has 
looked  to  it  for  support.  Year  after  year,  all 
through  the  happy  summer  time,  the  violets  and 
ferns  have  nestled  close  to  its  great  roots,  while 
in  each  glorious  season  of  falling  leaves,  all  these 
beauties  have .  faded  away,  leaving  the  old  tree 
shivering  in  the  cold  December  wind. 

Kind  old  friend  !  In  -  the  long  centuries  that 
you  have  stood  sentinel,  there  has  not  been  one 
idle  year — one  wasted  moment — since  from  an 
acorn  which  Mother  Earth  tenderly  nourished, 
and  wind  and  sun  caressed,  till  summer  after 
summer  it  gained  in  strength — you  became  the 
picturesque  glory  of  the  landscape  that  you  are 
to-day.  Xo  storm,  however  severe,  has  shaken 
your  firm  sturdy  roots.  Nor  have  you  been  want- 
ing in  kindness  all  these  years.  How  often  you 
have  lent  a  strong,  unfaltering  arm  to  a  less  for- 
tunate brother,  sheltered  the  little  storm-driven 
birds,  and  given  all  the  full  richness  of  your 
beautiful  autumn  foliage  to  deck  Nature's  King- 
dom. Nor  is  your  work  yet  done,  for  stretching 
far  into  the  future  are  seasons  of  flowers  and  of 
vines,  summers  laden  with  sweetness  and  joy,  in 
which  you  must  live  for  many  a  year,  must  over- 
look the  great  tumbling  waters  of  the  Cataract 
in  their  rough  ])lay,  till,  weary,  you  return  to  the 
earth  that  nourished  your  tender  youth. 

Eileen  O'Connor.. 

If  you  had  asked  her  about  her  accomplish- 
ments she  would  have  told  you  that  she  had  none, 
and  would  have  been  quite  sincere  in  her  answer. 
She  did  not  know  how  to  play  a  piano,  and  she 
had  never  tried  her  hand  at  water  colors  or  crayon 
sketching.  She  had  never  found  time  for  em- 
broidery. She  got  off  the  key  when  she  tried  to 
sing.  In  fact  one  might  run  through  the  list  of 
what  are  called  accomplishments  without  naming 
one  at  which  she  was  an  expert.  Yet  this  sunny- 
faced,  sweet-voiced  girl  had  one  accomplishment 
which  outweighed  all  those  she  lacked.  Where- 
ever  she  went  gloomy  faces  grew  cheerful.  She 
was  a  happiness-maker.  Without  being  wise  or 
witty  or  beautiful,  there  was  an  atmosphere  of 
peace  about  her  like  the  fragrance  of  a  flower. 
Her  smile  had  the  comforting  warmth  of  sun- 
shine. The  tones  of  her  glad  young  voice  stirred 
the  heart  like  a  scng. 


g^tUv-§ox. 


Dear  Rainbow  : 

So  you  would  like  to  hear  something  of  Flor- 
ence— Florence  by  night?  Well,  it  was  late  in 
the  evening  when  we  entered  this  city,  which,  an 
old  legend  states,  was  founded  in  a  field  of  flow- 
ers. But  as  the  sky  was  clear,  the  moon  high, 
and  the  city  full  of  peace  known  to  night,  we 
sauntered  forth  after  dinner.  Directing  our  steps 
up  the  narrow  Via  Porta  Rossa,  with  its  high 
houses  and  broad  grey  pavements,  we  presently 
saw,  looming  between  us  and  the  purple  air,  the 
vast  and  beautiful  dome  of  the  noble  and  stately 
cathedral,  the  outcome  of  pious  desires  "to  build 
the  loftiest,  most  sumptuous  edifice  that  human 
invention  could  devise  or  human  labor  execute." 
In  wonder  and  silence  we  approached  nearer  to 
see,  in  the  fair  full  light  of  the  Southern  moon, 
its  gold-backed  mosaics,  many  marbles,  delicate 
traceries,  and  numerous  statues.  Beside  it,  rising 
three  hundred  feet  into  the  blue,  crowded  with 
figures  of  saints  and  sibyls,  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  monks  and  martyrs,  "colored  like  a 
morning  cloud  and  chased  like  a  sea-shell," 
stands  the  bell-tower  which  John  Ruskin  declares 
"the  model  and  mirror  of  perfect  architecture." 
Deep  in  the  darkness  of  a  neighboring  portal  are 
the  seated  figures  of  Arnolfo  di  Cambio  and 
Filippo  Brunelleschi,  the  designer  of  the  church 
and  the  constructor  of  the  dome,  watching  by 
day  and  by  night,  the  structure  they  raised  with 
reverent  care  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  glory 
of  art. 

The  baptistery  opposite,  with  its  marble  orna- 
mentation, handsome  cornices,  colored  panelling, 
and  bronzed  doors,  is  in  shadow ;  but  standing 
not  far  removed,  and  in  the  silver  light,  is  the 
column  of  speckled  stone  which  replaces  a  tree 
that  grew  in  the  same  spot,  and  suddenly,  the 
time  being  winter,  burst  into  bloom,  as  the  relics 
of  St.  Zenobius  were  borne  past.  No  traffic  dis- 
turbed the  universal  quiet,  no  guides  pestered, 
but  few  wayfarers  were  abroad,  as  we  took  our 
way  to  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  once  the  Forum 
of  the  Republic,  still  the  centre  of  Florentine 
life,  and  suddenly  faced  the  massive  Palazzo 
\'ecchio,  with  its  heavy,  projecting  battlements 
throwing  black  shadows  on  the  statues  of  Her- 
cules and  Cacus,  at  its  base. 

Here,  in  this  square,  on  the  spot  where  Bar- 
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tolomeo  Ammanti  erected  the  fountain  in  whose 
waters  Xeptune  and  his  Tritons  disport  them- 
selves, was  raised  the  stake  where  Savonarola 
was  hanged  and  burnt.  And  beyond  is  the  Log- 
gia di  Lanzi.  a  magnificent  open-vaulted  hall,  a 
combination  of  Greek  and  Gothic  architecture, 
from  where  those  of  high  degree  looked  down  on 
the  fetes  and  assemblies  in  the  open  space  below. 
The  bronze  Perseus-Benvenuto  Cellini's  master- 
piece— and  the  Judith  and  Holofernes  of  Dona- 
tello  are  here,  beneath  the  lofty  arches,  looking 
tragic  in  attitude,  and  black  in  outline,  in  this 
uncertain  light.  The  w^hite  marble  statues  of  fa- 
mous Florentines,  standing  in  the  niches  of  the 
Uffizzi  Palace,  which  we  pass,  look  grave,  cold, 
and  spectral ;  and.  leaving  them  and  the  vast 
building  they  adorn,  we  come  upon  the  Arno, 
flowing,  white  and  silent,  through  this  sleeping 
city.  Near  at  hand,  the  tide  is  crossed  by  the 
Ponte  Vecchio,  or  old  bridge — said  to  have  ex- 
isted as  early  as  the  Roman  period — repeatedly 
demolished,  and  re-erected  by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  in 
1362.  The  bridge  is  in  itself  a  picturesque  bit  of 
mediaevalism,  delightful  to  behold.  Its  sides  are 
flanked  with  shops,  which  have  belonged  to  the 
goldsmiths  and  silverworkers  since  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  leaving  space  in  the 
centre  for  three  lofty  arches  framing  glimpses  to 
right  and  to  left  of  sky  and  river,  while  above  is 
a  covered  passage  running  from  the  Uffizzi  to 
the  Pitti  palaces,  situated  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  Arno,  and  divided  by  the  distance  of  a  mile. 

On  entering  the  bridge  we  pass  doors  fastened 
with  curious  and  antique  locks ;  here  and  there, 
seen  through  grated  apertures  in  the  shutters, 
gleam  little  oil  lamps  in  front  of  pictured  saints; 
the  lights  serving  not  only  to  show  devotion,  but 
to  assure  the  passing  gardes  the  shops  are  free 
from  thieves,  for  the  houses  are  uninhabited. 
Coming  to  the  centre  arch,  we  lean  over  the  time- 
worn  stone  parapet  and  gaze  at  the  river.  The 
blurred  shadows  of  heavy  buttresses  and  the  ir- 
regular buildings  darken  the  tide,  which,  beyond, 
looks  white  as  silver.  The  fever  and  the  fre,t  of 
life  has  died  with  the  departed  day,  and  no  sound 
wakes  the  slumberous  peace  save  the  faint  ripple 
of  waters  surging  past  the  massive  foundations 
of  the  bridge,  the  measured  tread  of  a  solitary 
way-farer  on  the  quay  beyond,  or  the  musical 
measure  of  a  clock,  ringing  midnight  in  a  neigh- 
boring church  tower. 

Away  in  the  distance  lies  Fiesole,  its  olive-clad 
heights  rising  against  and  losing  themselves  in 


the  purple  sky :  while  nearer,  on  a  liill  overlook- 
ing this  Tuscan  town,  is  the  church  of  San 
Miniato  al  Monte,  a  twelfth-century  edifice,  beau- 
tiful alike  in  design  and  detail.  Old-world  and 
poetic,  simple  and  noble  is  the  legend  with  which 
it  is  connected.  Centuries  ago  it  happened  that 
Hugo  Gualberto,  a  young  man  of  noble  birth  and 
powerful  family,  fell  by  a  dagger  thrust  aimed 
at  his  heart  by  an  enemy  of  his  house,  to  the 
great  grief  of  his  brother,  Giovanni,  w'ho,  loving 
him  exceedingly,  swore  to  avenge  him  fully.  But 
for  some  time  the  assassin  escaped,  until,  on  Good 
Friday,  as  Giovanni,  returning  homewards  from 
the  city,  took  his  w^ay  by  the  steep  and  narrow 
road  leading  past  the  church  of  San  Miniato,  he 
came  to  a  turning  and  beheld  his  brother's  mur- 
derer. Giovanni  drew  his  sword,  but  the  assassin 
flung  himself  on  his  knees,  extended  his  arms  in' 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  besought  that  his  life 
might  be  spared  for  sake  of  Him  whose  death  the 
world  commemorated  that  day ;  praying  that 
such  mercy  as  was  shown  him  now  might  be  ex- 
tended to  his  hearer  at  the  judgment  of  mankind. 
At  his  words  Giovanni's  heart  w-as  touched,  the 
burning  thirst  for  this  man's  blood  died  within 
him,  and  for  Christ's  sake  he  raised  his  enemy 
from  the  ground  and  embraced  him.  Then,  feel- 
ing his  whole  life  had  changed  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way.  he  sadly  and  slowly  went  to  the  church, 
and  flung  himself,  humble  in  heart  and  gentle  in 
spirit,  before  the  crucified  figiu"e  of  Him  who 
prayed  for  his  persecutors ;  and  presently,  rais- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  blood-smeared  face  and  tliom- 
crowned  head,  he  saw  the  nail-pierced  figure  bow 
in  recognition  of  the  victory  gained  over  sin.  the 
triumph  over  self.  Whereon  Giovanni  resolved 
to  abandon  the  world  and  its  ways,  and,  going  to 
the  abbot,  sought  admission  to  the  monastery, 
where  he  lived  in  great  sanctity.  Finding  the 
rules  w^hich  governed  the  monastery  of  San 
]\Iiniato  not  sufficiently  rigid,  he  retired  to  A'al- 
lombrosa.  practised  many  mortifications  during 
his  life,  so  that  after  his  death  he  was  regarded 
as  a  saint. 

Every  spot  round  and  about  us  is  full  of  his- 
toric associations  and  old-world  legends,  in  which 
love  and  valor,  hate  and  revenge,  play  parts  that 
move  us  to  wonder,  or  fill  ««.  with  woe.  For 
family  feuds  and  civil  broils  for  centuries  de- 
vasted  the  city,  stirred  men's  hearts  to  evil  acts, 
and  made  the  street  red  with  blood.  But  far 
more  to  us  remained  the  fact  that  Florence  was 
the   foster-mother  of  art,  the  centre  of  the  Re- 
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naissance;  that  within  her  sheltering  arms  we»^- 
born  Dante,  Benvenuto  CelUni,  Cimabue,  Giotto, 
BotticelH,  Donatello,  Gaddi,  Fra  FiHppo  Lippi, 
Andrea  della  Robbia,  and  a  host  of  other  great 
men ;  that  here  MachiavelH  and  Boccaccio  wrote, 
that  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Fra  Angelico,  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  worked,  that  Savonarola 
preached,  and  perished  with  the  wanton  taunts 
and  pitiless  jeers  of  the  mob — the  last  sounds  he 
heard  on  earth — ringing  in  his  ears. 

J.  F.  M. 


No !  my  dear  sister,  I  have  not  carried  out  my 
often  expressed  intention  of  seeking  wealth, 
through  the  discovery  of  a  diamond  mine,  in 
South  Africa,  or  of  becoming,  in  ten  years,  the 
owner  of  a  gigantic  sheep  farm  in  Australia. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  your  anxiety.  I  am 
still  grinding  away  in  our  musty  old  office  with 
no  better  prospect  of  increased  fortune  than  the 
usual  advance  in  salary  at  the  first  of  the  year. 
It  will  be  the  same  beggarly  one  as  last  year — 
five  bob  a  week.  Jones,  who  has  the  next  desk 
to  mine,  and  I  are  thinking  of  writing  a  long 
scholarly  letter  to  the  Times,  pointing  out  that  the 
salaries  paid  to  deserving  clerks  nowadays,  are 
doing  much  to  swell  the  ranks  of  Socialism  and 
Anarchy,  and  if  it  is  printed,  to  leave  a  marked 
copy  of  the  paper  where  one  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  might  see  it.  No,  fortune  is  not  mine 
yet,  but,  hear  and  be  astounded,  I  am  famous.  I 
must  add  qualifyingly,  that  it  is  among  the  con- 
gregation of  a  church  in  the  vicinity  here.  It 
came  about  through  a  young  clergyman  who, 
some  time  ago,  took  the  ground  floor  of  our 
house.  Mrs.  Sproggins  was  much  flattered  at 
having  a  clergyman  residing  with  her  and  in  her 
own  inimitable  delicate  way,  hinted  that  ministers 
required  quiet  when  writing  their  sermons  and 
that  IVIontgomery's  banjo  made  a  dreadful  noise 
when  played  too  loudly.  She  also  said  that  if  the 
table  were  put  into  the  garden,  the  scullery  would 
make  a  splendid  place  for  boxing  practice  and 
that  we  cotdd  stamp  there  as  much  as  we  liked. 
We  assured  Mrs.  Sproggins  that  we  would  be  as 
quiet  as  three  elderly  maiden  ladies  and  give  up 
boxing  and  the  banjo  in  favour  of  knitting  or 
some  other  gentle  pursuit.  The  reverend  gentle- 
man was  not  at  all  the  person  we  expected  to  see, 
but  a  young  curate,  not  very  long  from  Oxford. 
He  had  not  been  here  long  when  he  came  up  to 
Warick   Smith's  rooms  and  introduced  himself. 


He  told  us  he  was  arranging  to  give  an  amateur 
performance  of  "The  Mikado"  in  aid  of  the  par- 
ish school.  He  knew  us  to  be  musical ;  would 
we  care  to  assist.^?  We  said  we  should  be  de- 
lighted to  assist  in  any  way  we  could,  but  as  to 
being  musical — we  regretted  we  were  not.  Mont- 
gomery, it  was  true,  knew  a  lot  ol  songs,  sup- 
posed to  be  comic,  which  he  occasionally  insisted 
upon  singing,  accompanying  himself  on-  the 
banjo.  Smith  and  I  always  went  for  a  walk  on 
these  occasions,  returning  when  we  thought  he 
had  finished.  We  hoped  the  noise  had  not  dis- 
turbed him.  On  the  contrary,  he  said,  he  had 
several  times  listened  with  pleasure  to  Mr.  Mont- 
goixiery's  singing  and  that  our  voices  in  the 
choruses  sounded  with  excellent  harmonic  effect. 
Now,  I  have  my  own  opinion  on  Montgomery's 
singing  as  well  as  Smith's  and  my  own,  and  I 

found  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  B ,  even 

though  coming  from  a  clergyman,  hard  to  ac- 
cept. I  put  it  down  to  politeness  or  to  the  fact 
that  the  reverend  gentleman  knew  as  much  about 
music  as  Montgomery  does.  Or,  perhaps,  that 
he  wanted  singers  for  the  amateur  performance 
very  badly.  It  was  arranged  that  we  attend  the 
rehearsals  which  were  to  take  place  in  the  parish 
house.  We  did  so.  The  first  one  was  very  try- 
ing, as,  indeed,  were  all  of  them  until  we  got  used 
to  it.  Besides  the  men,  who,  of  course,  we  did 
not  mind,  we  found  a  number  of  young  ladies, 
most  of  whom  had  their  mamas  with  them.  When 
we  had  been  introduced  to  everyone  there,  the 
organist  of  the  church  said  he  would  like  to  try 
our  voices,  and,  calling  me  to  the  piano,  began 
going  up  and  down  the  scales.  Now,  my  forte, 
as  you  know,  is  not  singing  and  I  had  no  desire 
to  create  amusement  for  all  those  young  ladies, 
so  I  said  I  had  a  very  bad  cold  and  was  afraid  I 
could  not  sing  that  night.  He  told  me,  within 
the  nearing  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  young  ladies, 
not  to  be  nervous,  for  which  I  could  have  thrown 
him  through  the  window,  and  began  the  scales 
again.  As  they  were  all  waiting  for  me  to  sing, 
I  did  so,  going  through  the  scales  in  a  small  weak 
voice,  cracking  on  the  top  note  and  failing  to 
reach  the  bottom.  I  then  retired  to  a  corner,  feel- 
ing exceedingly  ridiculous.  Smith,  who  would 
have  been  speechless  from  laughter  at  my  ex- 
hibition, had,  he  not  been  the  next,  and  who,  I 
saw.  was  meditating  a  sudden  dash  out  of  the 
place,  was  then  called.  His  showing  gave  me 
some  comfort.  He.  too,  had  a  cold,  a  very  bad 
cold,  would  rather  not  sing,  etc.,  but  after  being 
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encouraged  by  the  organist,  went  through  the 
scales.  At  least.  I  believe  he  did ;  from  where  I 
sat  not  a  note  was  to  be  heard.  He  then  came 
hurriedly  over  to  my  corner  and  made  remarks 
about  organists  and  amateur  operatics  in  general, 
which.  I  think,  were  a  trifle  unjust  to  both. 
Montgomery,  however,  surprised  us  by  going 
through  the  scales  in  fine  style,  quavering  a  bit 
on  the  top  notes,  but  singing  out  the  low  ones 
with  good  effect.  The  organist  expressed  him- 
self as  being  very  pleased.  He  would,  with  our 
permission,  put  Smith  and  myself  in  the  bass 
chorus,  but  he  would  like  very  much  to  have  Mr. 
Montgomery  sing  the  part  of  Pooh  Bah !  Mont- 
gomery said  he  was  much  honored,  but  never 
having  attempted  anything  of  the  sort  before,  and 
being  sure  he  could  not  act,  he  thought  he  would 
make  a  mess  of  it.  Prophetic  thought !  Xever- 
theless  the  organist  calmed  his  fears,  expressed 
his  opinion  that  ^Montgomery  would  make  a  very 
good  Pooh  Bah.  complimented  him  on  his  voice, 
and  so  it  was  arranged.  Xeither  Smith  nor  myself 
envied  Montgomery  his  role.  We  had  no  desire 
to  figure  in  the  front  of  the  stage  and  were  well 
•content  to  be  in  the  chorus.  Montgomery,  how- 
ever, was  quite  elated,  and  said  we  must  go  in 
for  the  affair  thoroughly.  We  did.  For  the  next 
month  all  our  spare  time  was  given  to  "The 
Mikado."  Montgomery,  as  the  dignified  Lord 
High  Everything  Else,  went  through  his  part  al- 
most every  evening.  Smith  and  I  taking  all  the 
other  parts.  We  did  envy  Montgomery  his  self- 
possession  at  the  rehearsals.  We  found  the  pres- 
ence of  the  young  ladies,  who  always  sat  in  the 
seats  and  watched  us.  very  tr}ing.  when  singing 
and  going  through  a  lot  of  absurd  actions.  Mont- 
gomery on  the  contrary,  sang  and  acted  his  part 
Ijefore  them  all  as  nonchalantly  as  if  no  one 
were  there.  By  the  time  of  the  dress  rehearsal 
the  company  was  in  excellent  shape  and  everyone 
sure  that  a  better  amateur  performance  of  the 
""Mikado"  would  never  be  given. 

I  chanced  to  meet  two  fellows  that  are  in  the 
same  office  with  ^lontgomery.  They  told  me 
that  he  was  bragging  in  the  office  about  how  good 
an  actor  he  was  and  that  he  expected  to  receive 
offers  from  operatic  impressarios  after  the  per- 
formance. I  said  it  would  be  insuft'erable  to  have 
to  listen  for  the  next  twelve  months  to  his  refer- 
ence to  "When  I  sang  the  part  of  Pooh  Bah,"  etc. 
After  a  consultation  we  decided  that,  as  friends 
of  his.  it  was  our  duty  to  prevent  him  from  be- 
coming conceited,  and  we  at  once  hied  ourselves  to 


the  nearest  green-grocer  to  order  a  bouquet  to  be 
presented  to  him  at  the  performance.  The  green- 
grocer made  it  up  at  once  for  us  and  it  was  a 
tasteful  affair  when  complete.  In  a  mass  of  green 
leaves  a  carrot  or  two  were  conspicuously  placed 
with  a  white  onion  showing  here  and  there  and 
a  tender  little  turnip  in  the  centre.  We  thought 
that  should  Montgomery  become  loquacious  about 
his  success  in  opera  we  might  refer  to  the  form 
the  appreciation  of  the  audience  took.  Leaving 
orders  to  have  it  brought  to  the  hall  at  9  o'clock 
on  the  night  of  the  performance,  where  one  of 
the  fellows  would  be  waiting  for  it,  we  went  on 
our  ways. 

The  great  night  came.  It  was  the  ambition  of 
the  stage  manager  to  prove  that  an  amateur  per- 
formance can  begin  on  time.  There  was  hardly 
any  need  of  his  appeals  to  us  to  come  early.  The 
costumer's  man  was  to  make  us  up  and  we  were 
all  anxious  to  have  him  spend  as  much  time  as 
possible  upon  us.  When  we  arose  from  his  chair, 
the  wig,  false  eyebrows,  (almond)  eyes  and  paint 
had  so  changed  our  appearances  that  we  hardly 
recognized  each  other.  Indeed,  I  strolled  over  to 
the  stage  to  reconnoitre  the  audience  from  the 
side  of  the  curtain,  and  met  one  of  the  young 
ladies  also  made  up.  She  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  me,  evidently  taking  me  for  some  one 
else.  Almost  her  first  remark  was,  'T  wonder 
how  that  shy  Mr.  F.  will  act  before  the  audience ! 
It  was  delightful  to  watch  him  hiding  his  face 
behind  a  score-book  when  singing  at  the  re- 
hearsals!" 

In  return,  I  inquired,  "Do  you  know  if  that 
charming  Miss  L is  here  yet?" 

"Why!"  she  said,  "T  thought  you  knew  me.    I 

am  Miss  L ."     "Indeed !"  I  said.  "I  am  Mr. 

F."  We  then  both  retired,  she  in  real,  I  in  seem- 
ing, confusion. 

The  stage  manager,  who  had  evidently  not 
been  ordained  by  nature  for  the  post,  for  he  was 
of  an  excitable  disposition,  had  already  lost  his 
head,  and  was  rushing  here  and  there  giving  con- 
tradictory orders  to  everybody.  In  fact,  we  all 
were,  I  think,  ready  to  dance  with  excitement. 
The  overture  began  and  the  men  arranged  them- 
selves in  position  for  the  opening  chorus.  Up 
went  the  curtain,  but  a  few  minutes  late,  and 
going  through  the  automatic  actions  in  good 
style,  we  sang: 

"If  you  want  to  know  who  we  are,  we  are  gentle- 
men of  Japan, 
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On  many  a  vase  and  jar,  on  many  a  screen  and 

fan, 
We  figure  in  lively  paint,  our  attitude's  queer 

and  quaint,"  etc. 

The  audience  which  filled  the  hall,  liberally  ap- 
plauded us  as  we  backed  to  the  sides  to  admit 
the  entrance  of  Nanki  Poo  from  centre.  We 
were  just  moving  to  form  a  half  circle  around 
him  when  a  hand  from  the  flies  plucked  my 
Japanese  gown  and  the  stage  manager's  agoniz- 
ing voice  whispered,  "Come  in,  come  in ;  Pooh 
Bah  refuses  to  sing!"  The  truth  flashed  upon 
me.  Montgomery,  the  nonchalant  Montgomery, 
had  been  seized  with  stage  fright.  I  backed  in 
and  found  him  surrounded  by  Yum  Yum,  Petti 
Sing,  Peep  Boo,  Pish  Tush,  the  Lord  High  Exe- 
cutioner and  the  stage  manager.  No,  no  ;  he  was 
protesting,  he  could  not  possibly  go  on.  His 
voice  had  deserted  him;  he  had  forgotten  his 
lines  and  he  was  terribly  ill.  He'  thought  he 
ought  to  go  right  home  to  bed.  We  did  not  know 
how  ill  he  was.  I  told  him  not  to  be  a  donkey, 
that  he  would  recover  his  self-possession  before 
he  had  been  on  the  stage  five  minutes.  He  said 
if  he  went  on  the  stage  he  was  sure  he  would 
faint  and  have  to  be  carried  off.  I  begged  him 
to  consider  his  father  and  mother ;  wpuld  he  dis- 
grace them  as  well  as  himself ;  would  he  ruin  the 
whole  affair  at  the  last  moment?  No!  he  had 
the  brazen  effrontery  to  reply.  I  kne\^  the  lines 
and  music  better  than  he  did  and  could  take  his 
place  while  he  would  take  mine.  It  was  almost 
time  for  Pooh  Bah's  entry  and  the  stage  manager 
was  on  the  point  of  tearing  his  hair,  when  I  saw 
the  Lord  High  Executioner,  who  was  behind 
Montgomery,  making  a  peculiar  motion  with  his 
left  eyelid  to  attract  ni)-  attention  and  going 
through  the  pantomime  of  throwing  a  heavy 
weight.  I  grasped  his  meaning  and  as  Mont- 
gomery stepped  by  the  flies  on  his  way  to  the 
dressing  rooms,  we  seized  him  to  force  him  on 
the  stage.  He,  however,  flung  himself  backward 
with  all  his  force  so  that  we  were  dragged  to  the 
three  short  steps  which  led  down  to  a  passage 
way.  Here  we  rocked  to  and  fro  for  a  moment 
and  then,  overbalancing,  fell  with  a  crash.  Luck- 
ily for  the  performance  Montgomery  was  undpj- 
neath,  but  I  was  next  and  the  Lord  High  J^pjhQc- 
cutioner  must  have  weighed  ii  stone.  He.j^J4 
not  waste  time,  but  jumping  up  assisted  me  to 
arise.  Nanki  Poo  and  Pish  Tush  were  already' 
improvising  dialogue  and  glancing  anxiously  at 


the  flies  for  Poo  Bah.  Montgomery  had  pulled 
off  his  wig  to  ascertain  if  his  head  was  whole 
The  Lord  High  Executioner  turned  to  me. 
"Didn't  he  say  you  knew  the  part?"    'T  know  the 

dialogue,"  I  replied,  "but  can  never  sing " 

The  next  moment  I  found  myself  in  the  middle 
of  the  stage,  hurled  there  by  the  arms  of  the  Lord 
High  Executioner  and  the  stage  manager.  For 
one  instant  I  thought  of  returning  and  slaying 
them  both,  and  Montgomery  as  well,  and  then 
faced  the  audience.  The  burning  indignation 
within  me,  which  was  immediately  overpowered 
by  a  horrible  sinking  sensation,  the  glare  of  the 
footlights  in  my  eyes,  the  gaping  mouths  of  the 
audience  beyond,  together  with  the  tableau  at- 
titudes of  the  principals  and  chorus  around  me,, 
who  had  been  thunderstruck  by  the  course  events- 
had  taken,  all  caused  me  to  lose  my  head.  For 
the  life  of  me  I  could  not  think  of  the  dialogue,, 
any  part  of  it,  or  in  fact,  any  sentence  in  English 
with  which  to  break  the  silence,  so  advancing  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  I  recklessly  began  to  sing 
Pooh  Bah's  first  song.  My  breath  had  been 
crushed  out  of  me  by  the  fall  at  the  stairs,  my 
knees  under  the  Japanese  gown  were  knocking 
together  like  castenets,  and  my  voice  quavered! 
like  an  aspen  leaf  in  a  gentle  breeze — you  can  im- 
agine how  the  song  sounded.  The  organist  had 
sense  enough  after  two  or  three  bars  to  pull  him- 
self together  and  dash  the  orchestra  into  the  ac- 
companiment with  vigour  enough  to  drown  my 
voice,  but  the  audience  had  heard  enough  and 
gave  one  great  burst  of  laughter.  The  laughter 
restored  me  to  myself  and  gave  me  quite  an  un- 
natural calmness.  I  threw  myself  into  the  song" 
doing  the  incidental  acting  spiritedly,  but  with- 
out any  response  from  Nanki  Poo  or  Pish  Tush, 
who  appeared  to  be  still  thunderstruck.  From 
that  on,  I  was  the  unintentional  humorous  hit  of 
the  opera.  Ko-Ko's  jokes  and  tomfoolery  fell 
flat  beside  my  rendering  of  a  bar  of  singing. 
Though  I  had  the  spirit  of  a  lion  in  me  and 
laughed  back  defiantly  at  the  audience  I  could  not 
control  the  wabble  in  my^  voice.  One  young  lady 
who  sat  in  the  front  row  at  the  right  and  who,  I 
think,  had  seen  how  I  came  to  appear  as  a  prin- 
cipal was  in  one  long  fit  of  laughter  from  the 
time  of  my  undignified  entry  until  the  final 
chorus.  I  wanted  Montgomery,  who  was  singing 
in  the  chorus,  to  take  his  right  place  in  the  second 
act  but  he  would  not.  He  said  his  opportunity 
for  fame  had  departed  and  bade  me  cover  myself 
with  glory. 
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Yum  Yum's  rendering  of  "The  sun  whose 
rays,"  brought  her  an  ovation  and  heaps  of  flow- 
ers. She  was  a  charming  girl  with  a  lovely  voice. 
She  retired  and  brought  out  the  other  Two  Little 
Maids  who  also  received  flowers.  Xanki  Poo 
was  then  called  for,  and  judge  of  my  astonish- 
ment, I  heard  voices  calling  for  Pooh  Bah.  I 
thought  1  detected  one  or  two  familiar  ones 
amongst  them.  Urged  by  the  company  I  went 
out  to  take  my  place  in  the  bowing  line,  when  I 
saw  a  scoundrel  of  an  usher  coming  up  the  aisle 
with  the  very  vegetable  bouquet  I  had  helped  to 
prepare  for  Montgomery.  In  the  excitement  I  had 
completely  forgotten  it.  Amid  thunders  of  ap- 
plause. I  reached  over  the  footlights  and  took  it, 
then  retired,  bowing  profusely.  During  the  rest 
of  the  performance  I  wore  a  little  turnip  on  my 
sash.  Everybody  agreed  that  the  opera  could 
not  have  been  presented  better  by  a  professional 

company.    The  Rev.  Mr.  B told  me  the  other 

night  that  the  trustees,  or  some  such  body  of  the 
church,  in  planning  the  disposal  of  the  money 
made,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  taking  part  and  especially  mentioning 
me  for  the  promptitude  with  which  I  stepped  into 
the  breach  at  the  last  moment.  I  enclose  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Stoke  Ncwington  Courier,  which 
also  kindly  mentions  my  part  in  the  performance. 
The  chap  who  wrote  it  probably  prides  himself 
on  a  sense  of  humor.  I  intend  calling  on  the 
editor  to  ask  for  an  explanation.  Xow,  Madge, 
you  have  my  excuse  for  not  writing  for  so  long. 
Hereafter,  I  shall  try  to  live  up  to  that  short  note 
every  week  agreement.  Smith  and  Montgomery 
send  their  kindest  regards. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

D.  G.  F-G. 


My  dear  Sistkk: 

Of  the  Irish  children,  among  the  poorer  classes 
of  whom  my  lot  is  cast,  I  shall  write  you  to-day. 
A  fair  amount  of  experience  in  teaching  has  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  intellectual  texture  of 
the  Irish  child's  mind  is  very  much  finer  and 
more  susceptible  of  impression  than  that  of  the 
English  child  of  the  working  ranks.  If  there 
were  but  a  little  respite  from  poverty  and  the  too 
early  necessity  to  stop  learning  and  turn  to  coarse 
field  work,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  be  made 
of  such  noble  stuff  as  an  Irish  peasant's  child, 
both  as  regards  intellect  and  moral  nature. 

Irish  children  are  intellectually  quicker  than 
English  ones ;   they  apprehend  ideas  more  rapid- 


ly, and  by  the  natural  warmth  of  imagination 
form  pictures  of  the  events  and  places  described 
to  them,  which,  whether  true  or  false,  are  at  all 
events  vastly  more  vivid  than  would  enter  the 
brains  of  little  Saxons.  But  besides  this  intel- 
lectual quickness  there  is  another  and  higher 
quality,  whose  presence  in  the  poorest  Irish,  and 
whose  absence  in  the  corresponding  and  even 
better  class  in  England,  has  been  forcibly  brought 
home  to  us.  They  are  keenly  susceptible  of  the 
impressions  of  the  grand  and  beautiful,  physical 
and  moral. 

Describe  to  a  class  of  poor  little  ragged,  shoe- 
less boys  and  girls,  in  a  village  school  in  Ireland, 
a  scene  among  the  Alps,  or  in  an  eastern  desert, 
and  their  eyes  will  kindle,  an  expression  of  de- 
light escape  from  their  lips.  Go  further,  and  tell 
them  deeds  of  heroic  virtue,  self-sacrifice,  and 
martyrdom,  and  they  will  thrill  with  emotion,  and 
years  afterwards,  as  men  and  women,  they  will 
recall  to  you  the  story,  and  sometimes  add  how 
they  have  tried  also  to  lead,  in  their  humble 
courses,  "lives  sublime"  of  courage  and  unsel- 
fishness. But  the  same  tale  told  to  their  contem- 
poraries in  other  lands — how  dull  it  falls !  How 
the  heroic  element  is  all  lost  or  misunderstood ! 
How  the  cruelty,  if  such  there  be,  is  inquired  into 
with  morbid  and  ugly  curiosity ! 

I  once  narrated  to  some  Irish  children  the  story 
of  the  nuns  guillotined  in  the  French  Revolution, 
and  chanting  the  Tc  Deitni  to  the  last.  My  little 
audience  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  victims, 
and  one  remarked,  "It  was  a  grand  death  they 
died."  I  told  the  same  story  to  a  class  of  big 
English  boys  in  a  city  school,  and  strove  to  make 
them  feel  the  heroism  of  the  martyrs,  narrating 
the  scene  as  dramatically  as  I  was  able.  The 
boys  were  curious  enough  about  the  details,  but 
the  next  day  told  my  assistant  teacher  they  had 
heard  such  a  nice  story,  all  about  chopping  off 
women's  heads!  The  spirit  had  evaporated,  the 
ugly  physical  fact  was  alone  retained.  Irish  chil- 
dren are  also  beautifully  simple,  and  innocent- 
minded  to  a  degree  which,  alas !  an  English  vil- 
lage boy  can  rarely  long  remain. 

I  can  recall  one  dear  little  fellow,  who.  learn- 
ing his  lesson  of  words  of  three  letters,  came  to 
the  word  "sin."  "What  do  you  think  sin  means, 
Angus?"  I  inquired.  "Stealing  a  robin's  nest, 
Ma'am,"  said  the  child,  looking  up  bravely  with 
a  face  that  bore  witness  that  nothing  darker,  of 
all  the  long  train  of  human  wrongs  and  trans- 
gressions, had  thrown  a  shadow  over  that  inno- 
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cent  young  soul.  \'ery  shortly  afterwards  poor 
Angus  died ;  and  as  I  looked  at  the  little  fair 
dead  face,  I  could  but  ponder,  "Were  it  not  well 
to  die.  while  sin  meant  onl}-  stealing  a  robin's 
nest?"  F.  M. 


St.  Leoxakd's-on-Sea. 
Dear  Rainbow  : 

So  much,  and,  yet,  so  little,  is  happening,  that 
I  hardly  know  at  w4iich  end  to  begin.  Of  course, 
the  all-absorbing  question  for  six  months  was  the 
Coronation — the  sad  postponement  of  the  cere- 
mony of  June  seemed  to  paralyze  everything.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  suddenness  of  the  change 
that  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  on  June 
twenty-fourth,  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
great  event  was  not  to  take  place  just  then. 

This,  as  you  know,  is  a  seaside  resort  and  a 
favorite  residential  town.  Every  forenoon  the 
parades  are  thronged  with  a  fashionable  crowd 
of  visitors  and  residents,  who  promenade,  or  sit 
listening  to  the  band,  etc.  On  the  morning  in 
question,  I  happened  to  go  into  a  shop,  where  I 
was  detained  about  five  minutes,  and,  on  return- 
ing to  the  street,  I  immediately  walked  to  a 
flower  vendor  to  procure  some  roses,  which  I  had 
asked  her  to  arrange  for  me.  She  told  me  the 
news,  and,  as  I  looked  around,  I  wondered  I  had 
not  felt  it,  for  the  transformation  was  almost  in- 
credible. The  parade  and  street,  which  I  had  left 
in  all  the  busy  hum  of  life,  a  few  moments  before, 
now  seemed  hushed,  and  a  scared  look  on  every 
face,  showed  that  something  remarkable  had  hap- 
pened. I  can  never  quite  understand  how  it  was 
that  everyone  appeared  to  grasp  the  situation 
wdthout  questioning — perhaps,  indeed,  the  real 
state  of  things  was  much  magnified  in  the  minds 
of  the  people — but  it  was  perfectly  typical  of  the 
way  the  English  take  all  things — with  the  utmost 
sangfroid — no  words  seemed  to  be  exchanged,  as 
the  crowd  disappeared  almost  noiselessly — in  less 
time  than  it  takes  me  to  write  it.  the  scared  faces 
had  become  invisible.  True,  it  was  luncheon 
hour — but  a  Celtic,  or  an  American  crowd  would 
have  given  vent  to  their  emotion  by  some  out- 
ward demonstration.  Doubtless,  the  depth  of 
feeling  would  be  equally  intense  in  all,  but  some- 
how the  English  mind  is  gifted  with  a  self-con- 
trol that,  to  a  Celtic  temperament,  is,  in  times  of 
grave  issues,  a  revelation. 

The  King  is,  1  think,  the  most  popular  man  in 
the  world — admired  by  all,  and  justly  so.  His 
exquisite  tact  and  strong  personality  have  been 


felt  and  appreciated  by  friend  and  foe  alike,  even 
during  the  short  space  of  time  that  he  has 
reigned,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  many  reforms 
and  considerable  progress,  through  his  influence, 
in  the  future  years  that  we  pray  God  to  spare 
him.  No  greater  evidence  of  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people  could  be  given  than  that 
manifested  on  every  side  when  it  became  known 
that  he  was  in  danger,  and  was  so  apparent  in  the 
hush  that  fell  upon  the  city.  It  was  a  mystery 
to  me  how  every  one  seemed  to  know  the  news — 
all  faces  wore  a  visible,  although  voiceless,  ac- 
ceptance of  a  great  calamity.  Foreign  nations, 
without  exception,  showed  a  splendid  feeling  of 
sympathy,  and  I  think  England  will  truly  see  and 
acknowledge  the  brotherhood  of  America,  as  evi- 
denced in  this  crisis.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  attitude  of  the  Irish  press.  In  no  part 
of  the  British  dominions  were  the  expressions  of 
feeling  so  pronounced  as  in  the  Emerald  Isle, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that,  in  no 
part  was  affectionate  solicitude  more  keenly  and 
sincerely  felt.  King  Edward  is  a  universal  fa- 
vorite in  Ireland,  and  I  hope  that,  ere  long,  we 
may  see  signs  of  what  the  country  has  so  long 
needed,  and  what  it  seems  so  unaccountably  sad, 
it  has  never  possessed  under  English  rule — a 
Royal  Residence.  This  is  the  bone  of  contention  ■ 
that  is  generally  recognized  throughout  England 
as  a  real  '"grievance"  of  the  well-beloved  "dis- 
tressful country."  His  Majesty  will,  doubtless, 
remedy  this  evil,  and  thus  see  himself  truly 
crowned  a  King  in  Irish  hearts — the  only  throne 
to  which  Ireland  will  ever  be  amenable. 

The  Colonial  Premiers  were  feted  to  death 
over  here — I  mean  the  death  of  quietude,  and, 
may  I  add,  digestive  capacity?  But  no  one 
seemed  so  lionized  as  your  own  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  of  whom  I  had  a  glimpse,  at  the  recep- 
tion given  by  Lord  and  Lady  Strathcoma.  He 
looked  charming  as  ever,  only  somewhat  pale  and 
tired,  but  then  he  had  only  dropped  in  from  the 
great  dinner  at  Hotel  Cecil,  where  the  speeches 
kept  all  the  gentlemen  late  for  Lady  Strathcoma's 
function,  which  was  a  very  brilliant  afifair.  and 
honored  by  the  presence  of  the  Princess  Louise, 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  who  looked  perfectly  regal  in 
her  yellow  satin  gown,  draped  with  lovely  lace, 
diamond  coronet  and  necklace.  Although  the 
princess  is  an  attractive  woman  in  walking  cos- 
tume, her  appearance  is  much  enhanced  by  even- 
ing dress.  Her  manner,  too,  was  delightfully 
simple,    as    she    smilingly    chatted    with    those 
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around  her.  Lady  Aberdeen,  also,  looked  hand- 
some. Her  costume  was  white  satin,  trimmed 
with  pearls  and  lace.  She  wore  the  famous  Aber- 
deen tiara,  containing-  some  of  the  largest  emer- 
al'ls  in  the  world.  It  is  remarkable  that  she  who 
was  the  first  to  open  the  door  and  lead  the  way 
for  the  revival  of  Ireland's  beautiful  old  indus- 
tries, should  own  the  largest  emeralds  on  earth. 
I  remember,  when  in  Dublin — where  her  name 
will  ever  be  loved  and  revered — being  told  how 
hundreds  of  bare-footed  children,  and  well-clad 
boys  and  men,  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  fol- 
lowed her  carriage  on  foot,  all  the  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  Dublin  to  Kingstown,  singing  "Come 
Back  to  Erin,"  when  she  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
were  leaving  Ireland. 

Well,  to  return  to  Lady  Strathcoma's  recep- 
tion, at  which  she  was  assisted  by  her  daughter — 
Hon.  ]Mrs.  Howard.  Lady  Marjorie  Gordon,  a 
pretty  girl,  was  with  her  mother.  Lady  McDon- 
ald, of  Ernscliff,  Lady  Lichfield,  Lady  Free- 
mantle.  Lady  Clark,  the  Countess  Annesley,  Mrs. 
Story,  Miss  Tupper,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Lady  Laurier,  Lord  Minto,  Sir  Chas. 
Tupper,  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  Sir  Charles  Free- 
mantle,  Lord  Brassey,  Principal  Story,  Sir  Gil- 
bert Parker,  Sir  F.  Young,  Sir  F.  Borden,  Prin- 
cipal Marshal  Lang,  Major  Alan  Smith,  Sir  W. 
Muloch,  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Cockburn,  ^^liss  Glassford,  ]\Ir.  and  ]\Iiss 
Minorgan,  of  Peterborough,  Ont.,  Senator  Gib- 
son, Lieut.  Col.  Otter,  Col.  Gordon  Kane,  Sir 
Paget  and  Lady  Bowman,  Sir  Horace  and  Lady 
Tozer,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Carson,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  M. 
McLean,  Lady  ]>iIcMahon,  Chevalier  E.  de  Mar- 
tino.  Major  Hobbs,  Col.  Temple,  Dr.  McLeod, 
Janet  Lady  Clarke,  Lady  Head,  Lady  and  Miss 
Edgar,  Sir  Alex,  and  Lady  McKenzie,  Lady 
Wittenoom,  Dr.  Pasteur,  Dr.  Fere,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Colmer.  and  innumerable  others  were  also  pres- 
ent— about  five  hundred  in  all. 

The  appointments  and  supper  were  most  re- 
cherche. Lord  and  Lady  Strathcoma  deserved 
all  the  appreciation  that  was  so  apparent. 

I  met  some  old  Toronto  friends  there,  and 
many  faces  that  seemed  familiar,  but  whose 
identity  I  could  not  recall,  and  had  an  intro- 
duction to  poor  Miss  Strathy,  who  met  with  such 
a  sad  death,  a  few  days  later,  by  the  falling  of  a 
coppice  stone,  opposite  the  Langham  Hotel,  while 
waiting  to  see  the  Queen  drive  to  the  hospital 
bazaar. 

I  think  the  feature  of  the  Coronation  decora- 


tions which  attracted  most  notice  in  London  was 
the  Canadian  arch,  which,  certainly,  was  ex- 
ceedingly handsome.  I  felt  quite  proud  of  the 
evidence  it  gave  of  Canada's  superior  fruitful  re- 
sources, as  well  as  of  its  artistic  instincts.  That 
Canada  is  the  favored  colony  "no  body  can  deny*' 
— and  that  the  Rainbow  adds  lustre  to  Canada 
"evervbodv  knows !"     Your  devoted  admirer, 

J.    O'DOWDA. 

• . 

■ffslant)  IReveries. 

♦#F  T  is  the  "mild  September" !  Summer  has 
II  gone,  dear  little  log  cabin,  and  winter  is 
coming!  Perhaps  this  is  the  last  time, 
before  another  summer,  that  I  shall  pen  a  line 
within  your  walls.  Honest  tamarack  walls ! 
Symmetrical  in  your  brown  bark  wrappers,  as 
Nature  formed  you.  Cut  away  from  your  native 
forest,  you  have  somewhat  of  compensation  in 
the  "chinking"  of  green  moss,  which  while  it 
shows  log  from  log,  clings  comforting  to  each,  as 
does  maternal  love,  of  which  moss  is  the  emblem. 

Little  cabin,  I  love  and  need  you,  as  I  could 
never  love  and  need  the  most  gorgeous  palace  on 
this  earth !  The  worldly  envious  will  never  cast 
a  baleful  eye  in  this  direction :  the  unworldly 
generous  come  here  to  share  my  happiness. 

As  your  walls  were  raised  log  upon  log,  my  sel- 
fish pride  was  not  increased,  neither  was  my 
neighbor's  envy  aroused.  Those  who  aided  in 
your  construction,  have  been  recompensed.  All 
who  have  come  to  this  island,  to  this  door,  have 
been  welcomed:  and  many  have  come  in  all 
goodness  of  heart,  and  the  cabin  is  dearer  for  that 
association. 

Surely  when  Justice  has  been  satisfied  no  evil 
should  attend  a  human  revel  in  the  bliss  that  the 
summer  brings  to  these  islands! 

The  visits  here — the  communion  with  present 
friends — have  been  enjoyable,  both  for  their  own 
sake  and  that  of  dear  old  friends  associated  with 
the  past.  There  is  a  French  adage  which  advises 
— "when  we  have  not  those  we  love,  we  must  love 
these  we  have !"  When  very  young,  we  can  have 
no  patience  with  this  rule :  but  then  the  young 
are  generally  in  touch  with  those  they  love.  Alas ! 
the  world  holds  many  tender,  lonely  hearts ! 

We  keep  our  old  friends  first  in  memory.  For 
their  sake,  if  no  other,  we  feel  it  a  pleasing  duty 
to  become  interested  in  newer  faces ;  but  we  peer 
into  therp  with  a  homesick,  heartsick  longing  for 
some  feature  or  expression  of  the  dearly-prized 
and  gone. 
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So  long  as  old  friends  live,  and  walk  this  earth, 
we  feel  their  presence  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
Death  calls  them,  one  by  one,  and  leaves  that 
desolation  that  draws  nearer  and  nearer,  en- 
croaching upon  all  of  the  Eden  which  we  have 
here,  leaving  us  less  and  less ! 

Even  if  there  were  no  eternity  beyond  the 
grave,  no  Heaven  to  hope  for,  we  could  after  the 
allotted  span  of  years,  snap  our  fingers  in  the  face 
of  death,  and  say — "Do  your  worst ;  it  is  but 
little !  You  have  taken  my  dear  friends  :  is  it  my 
turn  ?"  We  die  gradually,  in  our  friends  :  when 
we  can  no  longer  welcome  them  to  our  door,  let 
us  be  carried  out  to  make  way  for  those  who  suc- 
ceed us  with  hopeful,  hospitable  hearts ! 

Autumn  has  come  to  herald  winter  cold  and 
snow — Nature's  death ;  but  how  beautiful  are  the 
warm  tints  of  autumn,  and  the  season's  calm, — 
not  a  ripple  on  the  lake,  not  a  rustle  in  the  red 
and  gold  of  the  trees.  So  the  autumn  of  life,  ere 
death's  winter,  for  the  exhausted  Christian  soul, 
spreads  a  restful  couch,  hangs  her  warm  red 
tapestries,  and  invites  to  bliss  eternal. 

Sorrows  are  known  even  upon  these  happy 
islands.  This  has  been  a  season  of  shadows  for 
Tunnel  Island,  upon  which  stands  the  handsome 
edifice  until  now  known  as  St.  Joseph's  Academy, 
built  ten  years  ago  and  occupied  as  a  boarding- 
school,  by  the  good  nuns,  the  "Faithful  Com- 
panions of  Jesus."  After  long  and  due  consid- 
eration the  order  came  from  their  mother-house, 
that  they  should  prepare  for  departure.  In  spite 
of  petitions  and  remonstrances  from  the  appre- 
ciative citizens  of  Rat  Portage,  they  said  good- 
bye to  the  hallowed  walls,  to  the  picturesque 
grounds  which  their  manual  labor  had  beautified, 
and  to  a  scene,  a  view  the  most  enchanting.  From 
that  outlook  the  clear  waters  of  the  bay  glimmer 
and  gleam  by  day,  and  by  night  the  lights  of  the 
town  beyond  form  a  brilliant  crescent. 

But  the  "Sisters  of  St.  Mary"  have  come  from 
I'rancc,  and  in  these  Sisters  of  Charity  the 
"l^'aithful  Companions"  seem  to  have  returned. 
These  devoted  religious  are  exiles  from  their  be- 
loved country, — driven  thence  by  the  Socialistic, 
godless  government  of  that  unhappy  land, — and 
for  what? — Because  in  the  schools  they  had 
taught  Ciod  and  Flis  commandments :  because 
they  had  ministered  to  the  pestilence-stricken ; 
because  they  had  inhaled  the  grateful  and  disease- 
laden  sigh  of  the  dying :  because  in  every  appeal- 
ing type  of  humanity  they  had  recognized  Christ 
their  brother. 


There  is  a  tradition  in  lona  and  other  isles 
west  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  that  every  sum- 
mer Saint  Colvnnba  and  his  ghostly  monks  pass 
by  night  scattering  blessings  among  the  islands : 
every  summer  this  island  is  sanctified  by  one  or 
more  visits  from  Sisters  of  Charity,  known  as 
"Grey  Nuns,"  in  charge  of  the  Indian  Industrial 
School.  How  the  Indian  Children  love  them ! 
Need  we  wonder?  The  spirit  of  their  foundress, 
Madame  d'Youville,  has  animated  every  genera- 
tion of  her  Sisters  from  her  time  to  the  present 
day.  When  Canada  was  taken  from  their  French 
compatriots,  who  but  they,  nursed  the  victorious 
British  wounded  and  dying!  Friend  and  foe  are 
one  to  them. 

Of  the  visits  most  highly  prized  is  that  of  a 
lady  whom  I  am  fortunate  in  calling  friend.  On 
Miss  R — se's  hair,  which  is  now  becoming  sil- 
vered, has  never  rested  wreath  of  orange  blos- 
soms ;  she  is  one  of  the  "bridesmaids  of  society.*' 
Oh!  if  the  world  possessed  more  like  her! 
Evincing  mother-heart  and  mother-love  without 
a  mother's  narrow  pride  or  satisfaction ;  doing 
all  a  mother  could  do  without  thought  of  return; 
cherishing  the  un wedded  bloom  of  heart  that  is 
tonic  for  married  and  single ;  bringing  through 
the  years  that  nameless  sweetness  and  poetry  that 
never  survives  the  honeymoon  of  the  most  for- 
tunate, this  lady  is  to  me  a  far  more  interesting 
type  than  the  scriptural  mother  whose  children 
"rise  up  and  call  her  blessed."  While  thought- 
fully and  patiently  reverent  before  all  peculiar- 
ities of  persons,  Miss  R.  is  an  artist  in  humor, 
and  merry  as  a  maid  in  her  teens. 

Ah,  well !  She  has  been  here,  and  I  love  my 
cabin  and  island  better  for  her  visit. 

With  the  summer  has  passed  a  dear  friend  and 
relative,  whom  I  had  hoped  to  welcome  some  d^y 
to  these  sunny  shores.  When  I  heard  of  his  sud- 
den death  in  that  white  man's  wilderness  of 
houses.  New  York,  my  pretty  island  for  days 
seemed  bathed  in  the  grey  atmosphere  of  desola- 
tion. 

Another  gone  of  the  few  most  welcome !  What 
shall  I  say  of  the  gloom  that  pervades  his  once 
happy  home? — for  Mr.  R.  H.  H.  was  an  ideal 
husband  and  father.  His  loved  ones  were  never 
absent  from  his  thoughts ;  his  conversation  im- 
plied that  he  was  ever  sensible  of  their  presence. 

When  home  resembles  too  closely  our  lost 
Eden,  then  come  such  cruel  partings  as  this. 
Faber  says,  "Great  peace  is  the  ground  in  front 
of  great  crosses." 
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May  I  refer  to  something  that  will  not  reach, 
will  not  flatter,  the  ears  closed  forever!  Should 
these  lines  meet  the  eyes  of  her  whom  he  chose 
for  life  companion,  they  will  elicit  only  tears;  as 
for  the  little  daughter  now  receiving  her  educa- 
tion in  the  sanctuary  of  Loretto,  who  would 
grudge  a  pleasing  moment  to  the  little  sore  heart 
mourning  the  loss  of  a  dear  father : — His  immor- 
tal soul  has  gone  into  eternity,  and  I  take  comfort 
from  the  thought  that  he  had  among  the  many, 
a  most  powerful  friend  and  kinsman  at  the  heav- 
enly court — the  beloved,  the  martyred  St.  Thomas 
Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Through  the  Irish  Butlers,  the  Dukes  of  Or- 
monde and  Ossory,  Mr.  H.  was  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  Gilbert  Becket,  the  Crusader.  All  know- 
that  most  romantic  story  in  English  history :  Gil-, 
bert  Becket  was  imprisoned  in  Palestine  by  an 
Arab  Emir,  and  was  released  by  the  Emir's 
daughter,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  hirh. 
Becket  immediately  set  out  for  England,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  compact  his  lady-love  followed. 
She  knew  only  two  English  words,  "London"  and 
'"Gilbert"  :  the  first  ensured  her  a  passage  to  Eng- 
land, and  by  calling  aloud  the  second,  she  found 
"Gilbert"  at  last,  in  Cheapside.  This  fearless, 
true-hearted  woman  was  baptized,  given  the 
Christian  name  of  "]Maud"  and  married  to  Gil- 
bert Becket  with  much  pomp  and  circumstance. 
They  had  three  children,  Thomas,  Mary  and 
Agnes.  After  the  assassination  of  St.  Thomas 
Becket,  the  repentant  King,  Henry  II.,  bestowed 
upon  his  sisters  large  tracts  of  land  in  Ireland. 
From  ]Mary  Becket,  the  Ormonde  Butlers  are 
descended. 

One  of  the  most  sublime  climaxes  in  English 
history  is  that  of  the  gentle,  but  lion-hearted 
Archbishop,  refusing  to  escape,  but  quietly  pass- 
ing into  his  Cathedral,  taking  up  his  station  be- 
fore the  high  altar,  and  answering  his  assassins — 
'"Here  I  am — Archbishop,  but  no  'traitor' !"  Then 
disengaging  himself  from  the  sacrilegious  hands 
of  De  Tracey  by  collaring  him.  shaking  him  al- 
most out  of  his  armor,  and  flinging  him  headlong 
down  among  the  demons,  visible  and  invisible, 
Avho  were  pressing  forward  in  the  cause  of  mur- 
der ! 

"Harry"  H.  was  gentle,  genial  and  lion-hearted 
as  his  saintly  ancestor. 

I  trust  that  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury  has 
alrt'ady  clasped  him  by  the  hand  to  claim  him  as 
Ins  kinsman. 

Rcqiiicscat  in  pace.  Idris. 


Ubc  Cbrtstian  TKHoman  in  pbilantbropp. 

♦tff'T  was  a  very  precious  burden  which  a  band 
^^  of  Thuringian  embassadors  bore  away 
from  the  royal  palace  and  through  the 
massive  city  gates  of  a  Hungarian  capital  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Led  by  the  courtly  and 
honest  Varila,  confidential  servant  of  his  master 
and  mistress,  Herman  Landgrave  of  Thuringia 
and  the  virtuous  queen  Gertrude,  this  little  band, 
decked  with  all  the  splendor  of  royal  representa- 
tives, and  accompanied  by  the  mirth  and  rejoic- 
ing of  a  triumphal  procession,  wound  their  way 
down  from  the  hills  where  grouped  the  palaces 
of  a  kingly  ruler  and  his  nobles,  into  the  plains 
below.  Nature  was  silent  but  for  the  rippling  of 
stream  and  the  song  of  birds,  as  like  a  far-off 
thread  of  gold,  fading  toward  the  western 
horizon,  dimmer  to  the  sight  with  each  moment's 
passage  of  time,  moved  the  Thuringian  embassy. 
These  noble  way-farers  felt  their  exuberance  al- 
most the  atmosphere  of  their  native  heaths,  while 
the  good  Andrew  of  Hungary  stood  with  tear- 
dimmed  eyes  before  the  deserted  apartments  of 
his  infant  daughter  Elizabeth,  the  pride  of  his  old 
age  and  the  joy  of  a  warlike  nation. 

A  tiny  golden  cradle,  studded  with  the  choicest 
gems  of  the  Hungarian  mines,  and  lined  with  the 
softest  down  of  native  birds,  held  within  its  firm 
embrace  a  little  maiden  scarcely  four  years  old, 
with  eyes  so  blue  and  hair  so  golden  that  her 
dusky  attendants  looked  shades  darker  by  con- 
trast with  their  burden. 

The  rich  robes  of  this  daughter  of  a  kingly 
house,  were  heavy  indeed  for  her  fragile  form, 
as  with  childlike  wonder  she  gazed  at  the  scenes 
about  her,  almost  forgetting  in  this  new  experi- 
ence to  think  of  the  loving  father  and  gentle 
mother  who  were  sitting  now  in  their  lonely  pal- 
ace and  feeling  those  first  strong  pangs  of  loss, 
which  must  come  to  the  hearts  of  all  good  parents 
when  the  home  circle  is  broken  for  a  first  time. 

The  winds,  soft  and  gentle,  wafted  their  choic- 
est perfumes  around  the  royal  child,  while  the 
birds  mingled  their  lays  with  the  wilder  and  more 
rugged  ones  of  the  Thuringian  bards.  The 
stampins:  of  marching  feet,  the  laughter  and 
jokes  of  the  happy,  hearty  soldiers  roused  the  life 
of  the  woods  and  dells  through  which  they 
passed,  and  the  mountains  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  echoed  and  re-echoed  each  song  and  sally. 

On  his  charger  the  trusty  Varila  recited  and 
again   recited   with  alrnost  childish  fidelity  and 
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glee  the  messages  of  the  Hungarian  ruler  to  the 
noble  Hermann.  They  were  the  charges  of  one 
father  to  another,  the  expression  of  good  will, 
harmony  and  affection  which  kings  can  offer  each 
other  with  ^ood  mfenf,  but  which  evenJs  despoil 
of  their  sacredncss. 

A  few  days  of  travel  and  again  Varila  found 
himself  at  the  gates  of  his  natal  city.  The  good 
old  town  was  alive  with  rejoicing  and  Klingsohn, 
the  royal  bard,  singing  from  the  turret  of  the 
castle,  his  happy  lays  prophetic  of  all  that  was 
good  and  glorious,  echoed  only  the  feelings  of  his 
countrymen  who  welcomed  with  shouts  of  joy 
their  new  princess,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  the  in- 
tended wife  of  Louis,  the  Thuringian  king's  eld- 
est and  best  beloved  son.  In  Hermann's  banquet 
hall,  were  gathered  the  royal  family  and  their 
allies  by  blood  of  the  Bavarian,  Saxon,  Bohemian 
and  Austrian  ruling  houses  to  witness  the  be- 
trothal of  two  children,  one  of  whom  was  to  find 
in  the  study  of  every  century  a  leading  place, 
serving  as  a  model  to  the  scholar  who'  would 
study  the  highest  type  of  Christian  purity,  do- 
mestic perfection,  womanly  influence  and  true 
philanthropy. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  some  to  take  an  example  for  modern 
utility  from  so  remote  and  unsettled  a  period, 
beset  as  it  was  by  a  state  of  social  crudeness  and 
unrest  which  could  scarcely  make  it  synonymous 
in  many  respects  with  our  own  era.  Glancing 
briefly,  to  make  more  intelligible  this  application, 
at  the  eventful  middle  and  late  twelfth  century 
which  was  shaping  the  social  and  political  char- 
acter of  its  successor  by  the  heroism  of  its  great 
saints  and  the  profound  learning  of  its  noble  in- 
tellects in  contrast  to  its  fierce  enmities  and 
bloody  deeds,  we  see  Frederick  Barbarossa  had 
been  laid  beside  his  fathers,  and  Henry  VI.,  war- 
ring for  Sicily  and  the  elimination  of  Norman 
influences  in  that  realm,  dying  had  left  his  throne 
a  disputed  right  between  two  ambitious  princes. 
England,  the  stronghold  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, was  scarcely  a  century  old  under  its  re- 
generated rule  ;  while  its  king,  Richard  the  Lion- 
Hearted,  and  Philip  Augustus  from  beyond  the 
Loire  had  joined  the  hearts  and  hands  of  two  na- 
tions, which  had  for  generations  previous  known 
only  the  brotherhood  of  war,  in  a  Crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Constantinople,  humbled  in  its 
pride,  had  experienced  a  second  Latin  besiege- 
ment  and  conquest,  and  Pope  Celestine  III.,  suc- 
ceeding  the   saintly   Clement    III.,   occupied   the 


chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  ruthless  assassination  of 
a  saintly  Thomas  of  Becket,  and  the  growth  and 
power  of  monastic  school  and  cloister  influences 
show  still  more  perfectly  the  peculiar  tenor  of  an 
age,  the  knowledge  of  which  has  come  to  us 
through  the  writings  of  a  myriad  of  historians, 
colored  perhaps  unfairly  at  times  by  this  trans- 
mission, but  portraying  in  its  extremes  the  best 
and  worst  possibilities  of  society  under  the  power 
of  an  awakening  culture  which,  while  drifting 
away  from  barbarism  toward  a  Christian  spirit 
of  control,  had  not  as  yet  completely  cut  its  moor- 
ings to  take  free  sail  on  the  sea  of  a  new  influence 
and  greater  progress.  The  student  of  this  period 
sees  but  a  natural  sequence  in  events  when  the 
thirteenth  century  opens  with  Innocent  HI.  in 
the  papal  chair,  John  Lackland,  of  Magna  Charta 
fame,  wearing  the  English  crown,  Philip  Augus- 
tus and  Otho  II.  ruling  the  turbulent  French  and 
warlike  Germans,  and  Saint  Dominic  giving:  the 
Rosary  to  Christianity,  while  an  ascetic  Anthony 
of  Padua  preaches  the  noble  doctrine  of  self- 
denial. 

The  literary  world,  closely  in  touch  with  the 
martial  doings  of  the  noble  and  the  vassal,  fos- 
tered the  fearless  writings  of  L-e  Franc,  the  songs 
of  the  romantic  Troubadours,  the  spirit  rife  in  the 
court  and  on  the  field  of  the  noble  crusaders,  the 
astronomical  efforts  of  Athelard  of  Bath,  the  wit 
of  Osbern  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Iiistorical 
chronicles  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  William  of 
Malmsbury  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

Selecting  from  events  in  such  an  active  age  one 
type  which  gives  us  in  the  embodiment  of  her  life 
the  essential  traits  of  greatness  within  the  pre- 
scribed limits  of  woman's  social  preferment,  gifts 
of  a  worldly  and  spiritual  nature  quite  in  keeping 
with  a  perfect  womanhood,  ideals  practical,  di- 
vine and  unselfish  in  their  existence,  and  a  na- 
ture so  human  that  only  the  heavenly  baptism  of 
fire  made  it  like  unto  that  of  the  angels,  we  can 
imagine  an  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  living  in  our 
own  day,  fully,  with  her  every  act  and  thought  in 
accordance  with  what  our  typical  Christian 
woman  should  be  and  is. 

Retrospecting  in  company  with  one  of  her  in- 
spired biographers,  Montalembert,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  fancy  the  lofty  halls  of  the  mountain 
castle  of  Wartburg,  about  the  second  decade  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  to  behold  the  queenly 
Elizabeth  leading  her  noble  attendants,  their  arms 
laden  with  bread,  clothes,  and  toys,  down  the  nar- 
row mountain  paths  to  the  hospitals  in  the  valley 
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below.  Here  were  gathered,  awaiting  her  coming, 
the  infirm,  the  poor  and  the  orphaned,  and  she, 
seeing  only  the  face  and  form  of  Christ  in  the 
leper,  the  cripple,  and  the  starving,  doled  out 
from  her  store  with  sweetest  words,  relief  and 
help.  Her  soft  w^hite  hands  lingered  on  the  fe- 
vered brow  of  one,  caressed  the  revolting  sore  of 
another,  and  her  lips  again  and  again  pressed 
themselves  upon  those  of  the  little  shy  and  fright- 
ened children  who  had  never  known  the  holy 
loving  kiss  of  a  mother.  Daily  such  scenes  were 
enacted,  either  at  Wartburg.  Eisenach  or  Naum- 
burg,  and  hundreds  blessed  her  name  and  char- 
ities. In  her  castle  she  taught  the  best  thoughts 
of  the  day  to  worthy  maidens,  believing  that  head 
and  heart  culture  should  go  hand  in  hand  wdth 
manual  labor.  When  famine  swept  the  land, 
bread  and  corn  from  the  royal  storehouses,  sup- 
ported the  people,  and  her  motto  of  life  was  io 
receive  hut  to  giz'e. 

Tried  by  adversity  and  the  death  of  her  beloved 
husband  in  a  foreign  land,  ])ersecuted  by  those 
guardians  of  her  interests  who,  instead  of  pro- 
tecting her  and  her  babies,  drove  her  out  to  seek 
shelter  beneath  the  humble  roof  of  a  peasant  sub- 
ject, reviled  and  scorned  by  an  entire  court,  she 
lived  to  know  the  sweet  and  tender  mercy  of  a 
God's  protecting  arm,  and  died  loved  and  vener- 
ated in  a  land  whose  annals  are  rich  with  the 
noble  deeds  and  philanthropy  of  its  women.  One 
of  her  most  sympathetic  admirers  speaks  thus  of 
the  scenes  of  her  labors : 

"The  land  where  Elizabeth  lived  had  under- 
gone great  changes !  The  churches  where  she 
was  honored  now  hold  another  creed !  The  man- 
sions of  charity  which  she  founded  exist  no 
longer!  One  token,  however,  the  traveller  finds 
both  characteristic  and  touching.  The  hospital 
which  Elizabeth  built  at  Wartburg  is  there  no 
more,  but  the  little  fountain  that  once  belonged 
to  it  exists,  surrounded  by  grass  and  flowers. 
Here  the  wife  of  the  Landgrave  was  wont  to 
wash  out  with  her  own  hands,  the  linen  of  the 
poor.  Xo  other  princess  has  since  come  there  to 
perform  this  humble  office  and  give  her  name  to 
the  fountain.  It  is  called  the  "Fountain  of  Eliza- 
beth." 

Could  a  more  touchingly  beautiful  monument 
be  left  of  one  who,  possessing  a  humility  as  in- 
cessant, as  it  was  great,  would  hide  away  her 
deeds  from  the  eyes  of  men  where  only  God  and 
His  angels  could  count  the  number. 


Seven  hundred  years  have  passed  by,  but  they 
have  not  been  barren  of  noble  lives  and  good 
deeds  in  the  history  of  Christian  women.  Queens 
and  serving-maids  in  scores  have  lived  the  only 
true  life,  that  of  unselfish  labor,  and  left  there 
obituaries  written  by  the  hand  of  Christian  char- 
ity on  the  tablets  of  the  world's  memory.  In- 
terested readers  turn  with  just  pride  to  the  an- 
nals of  nations  which  offer  them  such  names  as 
Elizabeth  of  Portugal,  Isabella  of  France,  Clara 
and  Agnes  Sciffo,  the  co-laborers  of  a  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  the  mortified  founders  of 
the  Poor  Clares  ;  while  Catharine  of  Siena,  the 
humble,  eloquent  and  famous  daughter  of  Saint 
Dominic,  and  Catharine  of  Sweden,  the  noble 
associate  of  this  child  of  the  people,  laboring  in 
their  day  for  social  and  religious  reform,  stand 
side  by  side  with  Catharine  of  Genoa,  revered  as 
a  missionary  of  morality  and  piety,  during  a 
period  of  social  activity,  enervated  as  it  was  by 
the  example  and  abuses  of  lax  rulers  and  no  laws. 

Teresa  of  Avila,  inspired  writer,  gifted  teacher, 
and  humble  servant  of  the  poor,  lives  glorified  in 
the  history  of  her  unselfish  deeds.  A  modern 
historian  says  of  her  achievements : 

"Bossuet  bowed  before  the  authority  of  her 
writings :  Fleury  quoted  them  with  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent;  and  men  of  modern 
France  have  devoted  their  leisure  to  the  transla- 
tion of  those  mystical  productions,  of  which  the 
original  manuscripts  were  preciously  kept  locked 
in  the  royal  palace  of  the  Escurial.  while  a 
haughty  Spanish  monarch  carried  the  key  on  his 
person. 

Convents  of  the  austere  Order,  which  she  re- 
formed, rise  in  every  Catholic  land ;  stately 
churches  have  been  erected  under  the  invocation 
of  her  gentle  name :  humble  engravings  and  high 
works  of  art  have  alike  perpetuated  the  image  of 
a  handsome  dark-eyed  Spaniard,  clad  in  the  robes 
of  a  Carmelite  nun,  and  bearing,  with  modesr 
mien,  the  symbolic  pen  which,  save  in  this  illus- 
trious instance,  the  artist  gives  to  none  but  the 
fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church." 

Paula  Malatesta.  the  most  beautiful  woman  w 
Italy  of  her  time,  founded  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, schools  for  girls  and  hospitals  for  the  u'l- 
fortunate  and  sick,  endowing  these  institutions 
with  her  private  property  of  lands,  laces,  jewels 
and  plate. 

[to  be  coxtixued.] 
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Scbool  Cbronicle. 

September  second — Loretto  again  opens  wide 
her  welcoming  portals,  with  kindly  greeting  and 
encouraging  smile,  and  the  armor  of  activity  is 
resumed.  But  for  some,  methinks,  the  chords  of 
memory  are  gently  vibrating  to  the  touch  of  an 
unseen  hand,  as  well-remembered  forms,  now 
missing,  rise  in  the  twilight  of  thought,  with  all 
that  endeared  them  in  the  days  that  are  gone. 
They  are  now  shining  in  different  spheres,  tread- 
ing the  path  that  the  Angel  of  Duty,  with  un- 
erring hand,  points  out,  diffusing  the  perfume  of 
that  happiness  which  we  cannot  pour  upon  others 
without  getting  a  few  drops  ourselves. 

September  tenth — A  reunion  of  St.  Catharine's 
Literary  Club  members,  officers  elected  for  the 
coming  year,  the  choice  being  for  Eileen  O'Con- 
nor as  president ;  Margaret  Hennessey,  vice- 
president  ;  Neva  Loomis,  secretary ;  Gertrude 
Locke,  treasurer;  Prudence  Vandepoele,  club 
librarian.  Speakers  for  each  meeting  of  the  sea- 
son are  also  appointed,  to  secure  a  wider  range  of 
thought  than  would  be  possible  if  the  same  per- 
son were  heard  on  successive  occasions.  An  in- 
structive feature  of  the  day  was  a  reading  bv 
Neva  Loomis,  entitled  "George  Eliot  as  Writer 
and  Thinker." 

September  thirtieth — The  seniors  enjoy  a  trol- 
ley ride  to  historic  Queenston  Heights,  speeding 
along  Niagara's  verdant  banks,  drinking  in  its 
unparalleled  beauty  and  magnificence,  longing  to 
interpret  its  mysterious  sounds — to  fathom  the 
secrets  of  its  unknown  depths.  Full  many  a  soul 
on  the  banks  of  the  mighty  chasm,  has  bowed  in 
awe  to  Him,  whose  voice  unmistakably  sounds 
forth  from  the  abyss — but  language  then,  as  now, 
must  fail,  and  in  silent  eloquence  alone  shall  dwell 
all  that  the  soul  of  man  has  felt  or  will  feel,  when 
rendering  homage  at  this  glorious  shrine. 

September  twenty-fourth — Mrs.  J.  Coffey, 
Montreal,  arrives  to  place  her  little  daughters, 
Fanny  and  Rita,  at  school.  The  dear  children 
will  have  the  happiness  of  being  taught  by  many 
of  their  mother's  teachers,  and  the  personal  su- 
pervision of  their  aunt.  Mother  Febronie. 

()ctober  first — A  visit  from  dear  Rev.  Mother, 
to  whom  we  always  give  delighted  welcome,  and 
whose  i)resence  diff'uses  additional  sunshine  in 
our  home.    We  know  that  her  motherlv  heart  has 


a  place  for  each  one  of  us,  though  the  privilege 
of  personal  intercourse  may  not  always  be  ours. 

October  second — A  conge.  Miss  Coffey  and 
Miss  Mildred  Coft'ey,  of  Chatswood,  Sydney, 
Australia,  our  guests.  Many  inquiries  are  made 
about  the  Australian  Lorettos,  of  which  Miss 
Mildred  was  a  pupil,  much  exchanging  of  notes 
— and  very  satisfying  information.  Rev.  Mother 
Gonzaga  Barry  has  graciously  invited  all  Loretto 
children  of  every  land  to  attend  the  Silver  Jubi- 
lee, next  January.  Would  that  some  new  method 
of  locomotion  might  be  invented  to  transport  us 
to  far-away  Ballarat  for  the  auspiciovis  occasion. 
In  the  evening,  Miss  Mildred  fairly  entranced  us 
with  the  delightful  strains  of  her  priceless  Amata 
— the  gift  of  a  very  dear  friend — a  tribute,  shall 
we  say,  to  the  exceptional  talent  of  the  young 
violiniste,  whose  performance  was  to  us  a  perfect 
realization  of  artistic  beauty  in  the  world  of  tone, 
and  elicited  prolonged  applause.  Her  sweet, 
noble  soul  was  breathed  into  the  loved  instrument 
with  every  graceful  movement  of  the  bow,  in  the 
tender  pathos  of  Schumann's  Traumerei,  Pensees 
Fugitives,  and  Berceuse  de  Jocelyn,  indeed  were 
ours  the  magic  power  to  penetrate  into  the  future, 
we  would,  doubtless,  see  our  fair  Australian 
friend  taking  rank  among  the  masters  of  the  di- 
vine art. 

October  fourth — Startling  news  ! — yes,  start- 
ling, I  say,  for  in  this  age  of  enlightenment  and 
civilization,  are  we  ta  sit  with  folded  arms  and 
mildly  interested  face,  on  hearing  that  the  noble 
Hiawatha  and  his  braves  are  to  visit  the  sanctum. 
Here  it  is  in  black  and  white:  ''Dear  Sr.  F.,  a 
few  of  our  Indian  warriors  left  to-day  to  take  up 
their  quarters  in  your  sanctum.  And  although  I 
feel  assured  of  their  welcome,  I  tremble  for  the 
staff,  who  may  not  be  able  to  resist  the  charms  of 
the  noble  Hiawatha  and  his  friends  of  the  war 
paint  and  feather.  Therefore,  I  would  advise 
you,  dear  sister,  to  keep  a  very  watchful  eye  on 
these  wily  red  men — and  the  little  pale-faced 
maidens — and  if  the  Black  Robe  has  not  already 
been  enlisted  by  Cupid,  he  may  be  of  valuable  as- 
sistance to  you. 

Your  friend, 

Kathlekn  O'Connor, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
The  result  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Ojibways  in 
the  land  of  the  Falling  Waters,  will  appear  in  the 
Christmas  number  of  the  Rainisow. 

Neva  Loomis. 
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Ipersonals. 

Dreamino- a!?ain,  Xell? 

To  the  rescue.  ^largaret ! 

A  study  in  pink  bows! — some  one  was  unkind 
■enou«^h  to  remark,  "a  bargain  in  pink  ribbon." 

The  old  woman  who  used  to  come  to  the  con- 
vent for  everything  she  wanted,  is  now  in  the 
home  for  the  iiidli:;iiaiii  I 

\'esuvius  is  showering  peanuts. 

There's  that  same  httle  poodle. 

They  don't  hang  people  any  more,  they  put 
them  to  death  by  elocution! 

A  certain  maiden,  fair  to  see,  will  nevermore 
trip  the  light  fantastic,  she  got  the  seven  peni- 
tential palms. 


The  unexpected  brunette,  of  tanglefoot  mem- 
ory. 

I'll  play  the  rhcninatic  scale  now. 

Oh,  no !     Fan  has  a  complexion  of  her  own. 

Sitting  on  the  summit  of  the  hayrick,  she 
deviated  her  eyes  from  the  fence. 

I  can't  read  mine,  I'm  hoarse!   ahem! 

I  could  not  sleep  a  wink  with  the  nightmare. 

1st  es  ihnen  gelungen,  Latein  zu  lernen? — Is 
your  Latin  lesson  too  long?    Oui. 

The  latest  in  reception  hours — 2.30  a.  m. — 
hope  I  do  not  disturb  you  ? 

I  won't  have  to  learn  what  is  under  imperfect, 
will  I?  It's  wrong  isn't  it?  I  don't  see  when 
they  had  it  perfect  why  they  didn't  leave  it  so. 
Grammar  is  funnv  now  anvwav. 
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Earth's   noblest  thiing — a   woman,    perfected 
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No./i 


Ci)e  Ci)ri0tmas  Sling. 


When   the   air   has   j^rown   keen,   and   the   stars 

grown  bright. 
And  the  earth  donned  her  mantle  of  purest  white, 

He  returns  on  the  least  of  the  Child-God's  birth. 
With  His  royalest  blessings  to  Earth,  dear  Earth. 

But  He  sighs  as  He  knocks  at  high  pride-locked 

halls ; 
And  He  enters  the  humblest  of  stable  stalls — 

To  the  lowly  kine  and  He  blesses  them, 
While  they  bend  the  knee  as  at  Bethlehem. 

To  His  loving  Heart  opens  the  willing  dc 
Of  the  gentle,  the  patient,  the  trustful  pooj 

Where  His  wild  creatures  hide,  and  the 

wait  low, 
He  impresses  the  warmth  of  earth,  leavf 

snow ; 

For  the  kind  Infant  Jesus  is  God  of  a,V:  . 
And  He  holds  all  good  men  and  beasts  inVi\ 

W^here  the  Godless  and  hopeless  know  war 

pain. 
All  His  wounds  of  the  cross  open  wide  agaii 


By  the  mem'ry  of  friends  the  depa' 
He  blesses  the  graves  of  His  faif 

And  gathers  the  tear-drops  of  ' 
To  be- jewel  their  loved  one? 

Then  He  turns  where  "  ' 
Tell  so  sadly  the  stc 

Are  a  dear  '' 
Sees  the 


'TLis  Cbristmas  Xlime  Hgain. 


^■J^EAR  olden  refrain!  Your  music,  though 
Jji/  borne  across  the  centuries,  though  so  fa- 
miUar  and  time-honored,  is  yet  the  sweet- 
est and  most  grateful  to  the  ear,  falHng  Hke  a 
•chime  of  joy-bells  that  ring  their  wealth  of  glad- 
ness in  our  hearts,  flooding  them  with  melody ! 

Simple  words — but  how  potent  is  their  charm, 
and  what  a  magic  power  is  theirs  to  evoke  emo- 
ions  the  purest  and  brightest  that  can  visit  the 
iman  heart.     Their  mission  is  like  unto  that  of 
ose  glorious  spirits  who  came  to  announce  the   / 
-^lad  Christmas  to  the  lowly  shepherds  watch-/ 
-ir  flocks  under  the  stars  on  the  plains  d/t 
-n  so  long  ago — they  are  messengersym 
nise,  of  peace  and  good  will  to  all  men, 
what  their  lot  may  be.  Jf 

istmas  time  in  the  stately  cas^  hall, 
.plendor  and  pomp  that  gold  can  lav- 
hat  dazzles  the  eye  and  delights  the 
in  gUttering  evidence  ;   pleasure  in 
"liment  reigns  supreme,  but  the 
ments  that   speak  to  the  heart 
icate  holy  joy  and  happiness, 
■"ot  soften  and  mellow  down 
words,   "  'Tis   Christmas 
'1    of   all   their   hidden, 
h  material  sense  is 
■  stimulus  to  ex- 

^  shiver- 
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sw^^  home  l6ve  and  perfect  union  of  hearts  over- 
flowing with  its  peace  and  good  will  that  reign 
there;  it  showers  its  heart-riches — tender  words 
of  greeting,  warm  hand-clasps,  smiles  that  mutely 
breathe  the  loving  wishes  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  happy  home  circle,  chasing  away  Poverty's 
frown  and  dispelling  all  its  gloom  by  their  soft 
light  until  its  poor  abodes  are  transformed  into 
castles  of  plenty,  where  love  in  its  beauteous 
Christmas  array  sits  enthroned. 

y^o  discordant  note  mingles  with  the  harmony 
of  this  fair  scene,  and  in  the  hearts  of  these  lowly 
rustics,  warm  with  the  glow  of  charity  and  good 
will,  the  Infant  Jesus  hastens  to  cradle  himself, 
and  seeks  shelter  from  the  cold  blasts  of  ingrati- 


tude and  forgetfulness  orf  men  who  dominate 
grander  spheres ;  and  what  homage  is  dearer  or 
more  pleasing  to  His  waiting  heart  than  the  rapt 
admiration  and  ecstatic  delight  of  the  little  tat- 
tered mud-begrimed  offsprings  of  toil  who  clus- 
ter round  His  crib  with  great  wonder-lit  eyes, 
from  which  their  spotless  souls  look  out  in  a 
prayer  of  adoration,  love  and  sympathy. 

How  soothing  to  the  heart  of  the  Divine  Infant 

lying  on  the  coarse  straw,  with  heavenly  smnfe 

and  loving  outstretched  hands,  is  the  eagerness 

with  which  His  child-adorers  elbow  each  other 

in  their  efforts  to  get  nearest  to  Him,  and  how 

precious  the  shy  kisses  pressed  by  their  warm 

rosy  lips,  in  the  immensity  of  their  childhood's 

faith  and  simplicity — not  on  His  feet,  as  would  in 

ireverent  humility  saints  and  sinners  grown  old  in 

His   service — no,   their   aspiration   soars   higher, 

'-'"'r  happy  ignorance  of  obstacles  such  as  we 

ntitles   them   to   higher   privileges,   their 

innocence  permits  the  sweet  familiarity 

g  the  beauteous  smiling  face  of  the  new- 

'    g ;    and  the  devotion  of  these  His  little 

'tting  though  unconscious  reparation  for 

.ndifiference  of  worldlings  who  rustle  in 

apparel   down   the  aisles  of  cathedral 

with  no  other  view  than  to  parade  their 

.  inwardly  revelling  in  it,  and,  perhaps, 

-  :t  with  careless  eye  and  languid  interest 

isegtation  of  the  sublime  mystery  of  love 

rJet^-^  Bethlehem.     But  the  old  beautiful 

^er  new,  that  they  cannot  but  read  in  it, 

memory  should  thrill  them  with  love  and 

ride,  fails  to  reach  even  the  shallow  depths 

^ir  hearts,  cold  as  stone  beneath  the  sealskin  ; 

gentle  appeal  in  the  outstretched  arms  of  the 

f)k  and  lowly  Babe  in  the  manger  meets  with 

'response,  and  these  much-to-be-pitied  darlings 
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of  fortune,  heirs  of  opulence,  roll  home  in  their 
carriages,  bearing  hearts  more  poverty-stricken, 
more  desolate  than  the  veriest  beggar  could  claim. 
But  'tis  Christmas  time  again ! — the  blessed 
joy-laden  Christmas  time.  The  "King  of  all  the 
year"  proclaims  it  in  the  merrily  whirling  snow- 
flakes  that  seem  to  be  engaged  in  a  wild  race  to 
the  earth,  where  they  pile  up  soft  white  down 
imtil  all  nature  slumbers  beneath  it,  and  the  deep 
hush  of  its  peaceful  spell  hangs  over  our  busy 
restless  sphere,  stilling  its  inquietude.  The  bold 
and  hardy  redbreast — though  a  solitary  hungry 
bird,  forsaken  by  his  more  adventurous  brethren, 
because  preferring  to  spend  Christmas  in  his  na- 
tive land — takes  up  his  stand  on  some  holly  bush, 
and  though  not  much  of  a  songster,  cheerfully 
carols  forth  a  joyous  lay,  the  burden  of  which  is — 
'tis  Christmas  time  again !  How  the  lightsome 
heart  of  childhood  bounds  at  sight  of  the  dear  fa- 
miliar heralds  of  this  happy,  happy  time,  and 
while  delight  seeks  outlet  in  merry  romping  in 
the  snow,  full  knee-deep,  forgiving  it  the  mischief 
it  works  on  their  tingling  noses  and  ears,  the  old 
folks  sit  by  the  glowing  hearth,  their  tired  eyes 
and  faded  lips  soft  with  the  light  of  tender  remin- 
iscences, that  gently  inundate  their  old  hearts, 
leaving  peace  and  rest  ere  they  depart.  Sad  hearts 
there  are.  too,  in  spite  of  the  fullness  of  joy  the 
merry  chimes  are  wafting  on  the  frosty  air ;  hearts 
crushed  under  Affliction's  heavy  hand,  alone  and 
silent  under  their  burden  of  sorrow,  strangers 
and  lookers-on  at  the  bright  spectacle  of  human 
happiness.  But  let  these  sore-tried  ones  hear  and 
obey  the  sweet  command  of  the  Venite  Adoremus, 
and,  kneeling  before  the  cradled  Infant  King, 
submit  their  bleeding  wounds  to  the  tender,  heal- 
ing touch  of  His  grace.  And,  if  perchance,  there 
are  vacant  chairs  at  the  table,  if  well-remembered 
voices  are  silent,  if  some  gracious,  benignant 
presence  is  missed,  the  sorrow  of  the  hour  will  be 
sweetened  by  memories  of  the  past,  and  bright- 
ened by  hopes  for  the  future,  and  our  hearts  can 
gladly  echo  the  beautiful  heaven-inspired  can- 
ticle, whose  wondrous  strains  are  borne  to  the  ear 
trcni  lieaven's  open  portals — Gloria  in  excelsis 
f^co  cf  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bonae  voluntatis. 
Margaret  Fitz-Gerald. 


Some  persons  seem  to  think  their  unkindness  is 

w  ritten  upon  a  slate,  and  that  the  moist  sponge  of 

irgiveness    should   ever  be   at   hand   to  wipe  it 

lit. 


XTbe  ^o\xm  /HMssionaries. 

®H,  dear  Jean !  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Day  will  not  have  any  gifts  or  pleasures 
for  you  and  me  this  year !  Dear  mother 
and  father  will  be  weeping  and  mourning  for  us ! 
They  do  not  know  whether  we  are  living  or  dead ! 

Jean  replied,  we  may  not  be  ver>'  merry,  my 
dear  sister,  during  Christmas  season,  so  near  at 
hand,  but  we  can  adore  the  Infant  Jesus  and  re- 
joice on  the  anniversary  of  His  birth,  although 
we  are  captives  of  the  Iroquois  and  far  away 
from  home.  I  recollect  Father  Le  Moyne  told 
us,  last  year,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  how  the  first 
Christmas  found  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  hum- 
bly housed  in  a  stable,  apparently  unprotected 
from  the  ungodly  and  unbelieving  multitude,  but 
her  faith  gave  her  great  joy  in  the  birth  of  the 
child  Jesus.  How,  the  simple  and  pious  shep- 
herds, in  their  lonely  and  isolated  occupation, 
were  chosen  by  the  angels  to  receive  the  good 
tidings  of  the  Messiah's  advent.  How,  the  three 
learned  kings  from  the  land  of  the  Gentiles  had 
more  light  and  joy  on  the  first  Christmas  season, 
in  a  strange  country,  than  the  Chief  Priests, 
Scribes  and  Jews  in  Jerusalem. 

Though  we,  dear  sister,  are  in  the  land  of  the 
Irocjuois,  dwelling  in  the  wigwam  of  an  Indian 
warrior,  we  must  try  to  rejoice  on  Christmas 
Day.  The  angels  of  God  will  surely  be  with  us, 
as  they  formerly  were  with  the  shepherds,  and 
we  have  the  Church  to  lead  us  to  Christ,  even  as 
the  Magi  had  the  star.  Jean  spoke  wisely  for  a 
youth  1 6  years  of  age ;  he  was  an  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  lad.  He  had  been  dedicated,  when 
13  years  old,  by  pious  parents,  to  a  holy  vocation ; 
his  training  and  education  had  been  entrusted  to 
a  venerable  and  learned  theologian,  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  preparing  of  young  men  for  the 
priesthood.  The  trials  and  responsibilities,  which 
were  suddenly  forced  upon  the  youth,  seemed  to 
mature  his  mind  and  produce  an  unusual  preco- 
ciousness. 

The  parents  of  these  two  young  French-Cana- 
dians resided  at  Lachine,  near  Montreal,  or  Ville- 
Alarie ;  their  names  were  Joseph  and  Anne 
Lemieux.  Lucie,  their  only  daughter,  was  1 1 
years  of  age — a  pupil  of  the  Convent  "Congrega- 
tion de  Notre  Dame,''  of  Ville  ]\Iarie.  Jean  and 
Lucie  were  enjoying  their  holidays,  ^^uring  the 
month  of  August,  1689,  when  the  massacre  of 
Lachine,   as   recorded   in    Cana,dian   historv,   oc- 
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curred ;  it  was  a  shocking  and  barbarous  event ; 
the  most  deplorable  recounted  in  the  early  annals 
of  the  wars  between  the  French  Colonists  and  the 
Iroquois  tribes.  On  that  occasion,  the  Indian 
warriors,  of  the  Seneca  territory  in  particular, 
numbering  about  1500,  landed  from  their  canoes 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
near  Lachine;  they  stealthily  advanced  towards 
their  destination,  whilst  a  thunder  storm,  raging 
at  the  time,  deadened  the  sound  of  their  hurried 
march.  They  succeeded  in  reaching  the  settle- 
ment of  Lachine  before  the  break  of  day,  and, 
grouping  themselves  in  parties  around  each  house 
of  the  village,  without  awakening  the  "habitants" 
or  the  garrison  within  the  Fort.  The  first  inti- 
mation of  the  enemy's  presence  in  the  settlement, 
which  startled  the  Colonists,  was  the  awful  sound 
of  the  Indian  war-whoop ;  then  the  massacre  be- 
gan. The  "habitants,"  being  unprepared  to  re- 
pulse the  foe,  found  themselves  exposed  to  the 
violent  assault  of  the  hostile  savages,  crying  for 
revenge. 

These  savages  had  met  at  Lachine  to  appease, 
they  said,  the  manes  or  shades  of  their  brethren, 
who  had  either  died  in  France  from  cruel  treat- 
ment or  had  been  slain  by  the  French  soldiers 
when  they  raided  the  Seneca  country,  during  the 
preceding  summer.  They  seized  the  French  col- 
onists, tied  them  to  stakes  and  there  subjected 
them  to  excruciating  pains  from  flames  of  fire 
until  life  was  extinct.  It  was  estimated  that  one 
thousand  of  the  population  of  the  Island  of  Mon- 
treal was  killed  or  carried  off  as  prisoners  for 
further  torture. 

Jean  and  Lucie  Lemieux  were  among  those 
French-Canadians,  who,  having  escaped  death  in 
V  the  massacre,  were  made  prisoners ;  some  of 
them  were  retained  as  hostages,  as  circumstances 
might  demand ;  others  were  distributed  among 
the  confederates  of  the  victors.  The  parents  of 
Jean  and  Lucie  had  providentially  escaped  the 
slaughter,  which  befell  many  of  their  neighbors, 
by  their  absence  from  home  on  the  night  of  the 
massacre.  Their  daughter,  Lucie,  had  been  left, 
that  day,  in  the  care  of  a  faithful  nurse,  who  was 
killed  in  the  act  of  concealing  the  little  maid 
from  the  demon  band. 

The  brother  and  sister,  to  whom  our  story 
refers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  chief  of  the  Sen- 
eca, called  "Tonsahoten."  The  white  girl  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  squaw,  who,  with 
three  other  Indian  women,  had  accompanied  the 
expedition,  dressed  in  male  attire. 


The  Iroquois  warriors,  well  pleased  with  the 
success  of  their  raid  on  Lachine,  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  their  respective  territories.  The  country 
of  the  Iroquois,  or  "Five  Nations,"  extended  from 
the  Hudson,  above  Schenectady,  on  the  Mohawk 
River,  to  Lake  Ontario,  within  a  short  distance 
from  Niagara.  Thus,  it  occupied  the  area  of 
what  is  now  New  York  State,  except  the  valley 
of  the  lower  Hudson.  The  Seneca  tribe,  one  of 
the  "Five  Nations,"  comprising  the  Iroquois, 
especially  controlled  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario ;  it  was  this  tribe  that  had  proposed  and 
planned  the  attack  upon  Lachine.  They  were 
now  among  the  first  to  retire  from  the  scene  of 
the  recent  massacre  and  hasten  back  to  their  own 
country,  with  the  rich  booty  taken  from  the  col- 
onists. 

In  the  canoe  occupied  by  the  chief  of  the  Sen- 
eca, among  the  passengers,  were  Jean  and  Lucie- 
Lemieux;  The  lad  and  his  sister  had  to  change 
their  European  dress  for  that  of  the  Indians. 
The  former,  being  a  strong  boy,  and  like  all  Ca- 
nadian youths  familiar  with  the  Indian  mode  of 
navigation,  had  to  take  his  turn  in  paddling. 
Poor  Lucie,  pale  and  terror-smitten,  at  last 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep  and  dreamed  of  home,  un-. 
conscious,  for  several  hours,  of  her  wretched  sur- 
roundings. Jean  had,  fortunately,  familiarized 
himself  with  the  dialect  of  the  Iroquois.  As  a 
student,  he  had  often  visited  the  Iroquois  mission 
near  Montreal  in  order  to  learn  the  Indian  tongue 
and  thereby  qualify  himself  for  the  vocation  of  a 
missionary  in  New  France,  or  Canada.  Thus,  he 
was  soon  drawn  into  conversation  with  the  In- 
dians in  the  canoe.  The  Chief,  observing  the 
lad,  addressed  him  in  the  Iroquois  dialect,  which 
translated  into  English,  was  as  follows:  "My 
brave  lad.  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  my  country, 
to  live  in  my  wigwam.  If  you  serve  me  faith- 
fully, you  will  become  a  big  man  among  my  peo- 
ple; a  warrior  and  chief."  Jean  replied,  should 
I  ever  become  a  chief  of  your  people,  I  will  teach 
them  to  be  merciful,  especially  to  the  poor  women 
and  children,  and  forbid  them  to  torture  their 
enemies.  The  Chief  then  said,  "Your  Governor, 
rulers  and  soldiers  are  as  cruel  to  the  red  man  as 
we  are  to  the  white." 

There  was  some  truth  in  this  reply,  for  mercy 
was  a  word  seldom  mentioned  by  the  French 
soldier  in  combat  with  the  savages;  insensibility 
to  suffering  was,  at  that  period,  characteristic  of 
the  conduct  of  both  the  Iroquois  and  French  in 
their  hostilities. 
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"You  have  heard,  young  man,"  said  the  Chief, 
■"how  your  Governor  and  Intendant — M.  de 
Denonville  and  de  Champigny — treated  the  Iro- 
quois warriors  last  year?"  "To  what  do  you  re- 
fer?" said  Jean.  "They  invited  them  to  a  feast 
at  Cataraqui.  The  invitation  was  accepted  as  a 
pledge  of  peace  and  friendship.  When  our  war- 
riors assembled  at  the  place  appointed,  they  found 
a  strange  entertainment  prepared  for  them.  Each 
chief  or  warrior  was  violently  seized  by  armed 
soldiers,  forced  into  a  stock  and  kept  in  close  con- 
finement until  they  were  removed  to  Quebec,  as 
condemned  prisoners.  Thence  they  were  put  on 
board  of  ship  and  taken  to  France  to  serve  in  the 
iialleys.  Your  Governor  cheated  the  red  man 
and  so  we  have  cheated  the  white  man  at  La- 
chine." 

"Your  statements  are  new  to  me,"  replied  Jean. 
"My  studies  at  school  prevented  me  from  know- 
ing about  the  skirmishes  between  the  Colonists 
and  the  Iroquois.  But,  if  what  you  have  narrated 
be  true,  then  I  declare  that  the  present  Governor 
and  Intendant  of  Canada  are  wicked  men ;  that 
their  conduct  was  a  most  scandalous  act  of  treach- 
ery ;  that  they  have  brought  disgrace  upon  the 
Kingdom  of  France  as  a  civilized  and  Christian 
nation.  But,  Chief,  you  must  not  judge  the 
French  nation  by  the  conduct  of  M.  de  Denon- 
ville ;  you  must  not  believe  that  my  country  is 
not  merciful  and  just  in  her  dealings  with  your 
people.  ]\Iany  good  priests  and  explorers  have 
come  from  France  to  teach,  and  convert  the  people 
of  this  continent  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
French  Governors,  predecessors  of  M.  de  Denon- 
ville. were  wise,  brave  and  just  men.  M.  de 
Frontenac,  the  Governor,  eight  years  ago,  was 
much  respected  by  the  Iroquois  tribes." 

"]\Iy  young  friend,"  said  the  Chief,  "I  have  not 
told  you  all  that  your  Governor  and  Intendant 
have  done  to  my  people,  to  whom  this  country 
belongs  by  right  of  possession.  They  led  an  ex- 
pedition, last  fall,  into  the  territory  of  the  Sen- 
ecas,  my  own  tribe,  at  a  time  when  the  Iroquois 
were  given  assurances  of  peace.  The  good  mis- 
sionaries were  then  preaching  and  ministering 
among  us.  So  long  as  the  French  priests  were 
in  our  midst,  we  felt  safe  from  a  hostile  invasion 
of  the  French  army.  But,  unknown  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, your  soldiers,  allied  with  tribes  hostile 
to  us,  led  by  M.  de  Denonville,  raided  the  country 
■  of  the  Senecas.  My  people  tried  to  defend  their 
homes  but  could  not  repulse  their  enemy.  We 
lost  loo  fighting  men  ;   our  villages  were  burned. 


our  fields  of  corn  devastated ;  indeed,  everything 
was  laid  waste  which  the  enemy  could  not  appro- 
priate. My  people,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
were  forced  to  fly  from  their  homes,  in  a  state  of 
destitution.  But  the  Iroquois  tribes  do  not  forget 
acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  We  waited  patient- 
ly for  the  day  of  vengeance.  Whatever  sufTer- 
ings,  the  French  nation  caused  to  us,  the  same 
they  themselves  will  endure.  We  are  like  the 
wasps ;  destroy  their  nests  and  they  will  pursue 
the  invaders  of  their  homes  and  not  turn  back 
till  they  have  stung  the  enemy.  The  French 
Colonists  were  badly  stung  at  Lachine." 

Poor  Jean !  He  was  very  sad  and  humiliated 
when  the  Chief  had  exposed  the  shameful  con- 
duct of  the  French  soldiers.  All  he  could  say 
in  reply,  was :  "I  am  sure,  Chief,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Old  France  will  punish  M.  de  Denon- 
ville and  M.  de  Champigny  for  the  cruelties  and 
injustice  of  their  administration.  I  am  sure  that 
the  warriors,  so  basely  betrayed,  will  be  sent 
back  from  France  to  their  own  country  and  the 
King  will  make  amends  for  the  transgressions  of 
his  representatives." 

The  journey  from  Lachine  to  the  territory  of 
the  Senecas  was  very  tedious,  but  little  Lucie 
was  tenderly  cared  for  and  carried  over  the  por- 
tages. The  village,  to  which  the  Chief  and  his 
young  captives  were  travelling,  was  about  150 
miles  from  Cataraqui  or  Kingston,  and  80  miles 
from  Niagara.  The  Chief  was  a  shrewd  man 
and  had  an  object  in  view,  in  ordering  that  Jean 
and  Lucie  have  proper  attention ;  they  were  not 
ordinary  youths,  he  perceived,  and  supposed  them 
to  be  the  children  of  some  rich  Seigneur,  who 
would  give  a  large  reward  for  their  safe-keeping 
and  return  to  their  own  people. 

About  the  beginning  of  October,  Jean  and 
Lucie  were  securely  housed  in  the  wigwam  of  the 
Chief  and  his  family.  The  habitation  of  the  In- 
dian was  very  different  from  the  tidy,  comfort- 
able and  nicely  furnished  house,  with  several 
rooms,  in  which  the  young  captives  had  lived  at 
Lachine.  The  wigwam  contained  only  one  large 
room ;  it  was  a  conical  tent  made  up  of  dressed 
buffalo  skins,  supported  with  a  frame-work  of 
poles  spread  out  at  the  bottom  in  a  circle  and 
crossed  near  the  top;  it  was  from  12  feet  to  18 
feet  in  diameter. 

Although  the  mode  of  living  was  so  coarse  and 
rude,  so  different  from  their  customs  at  home,  the 
young  Canadians  soon  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  habits  of  the  aborigines."    Jean  was  asso- 
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ciated  with  Indian  boys,  one  of  whom  was  the 
son  of  Chief  Tonsahoten ;  he  had  a  bow  and  ar- 
row and  roamed  the  country  with  his  companions 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  shooting  at  every  bird 
or  wild  anipial  which  crossed  their  track.  Often- 
times, the  boys  returned  to  the  village  loaded 
with  game,  consisting  of  rabbits,  ground  squir- 
rels, gophers,  partridges,  pigeons  and  occasional- 
ly a  deer  or  fox :  these  were  divided  and  the  boys 
gave  them  to  their  mothers  for  the  benefit  of  their 
respective  wigwams.  This  life  of  the  huntsman 
afforded  Jean  much  amusement  and  excitement, 
but  he  was  frequently  shocked  by  the  barbarous 
habits  of  the  Indian  youths,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  grow  up  without  restraint  of  any  kind. 
He  quietly  resolved  to  become  a  young  mission- 
ary among  them ;  instead  of  allowing  himself 
to  be  contaminated  by  them,  he  would  try  to  civil- 
ize and  convert  them  by  exemplary  conduct  and 
truthful  dealings  with  them.  He  first  gained 
their  respect  and  good  will  by  his  manliness,  un- 
selfishness, patience,  generosity,  piety  and  purity ; 
he  led  them  to  acknowledge  him  to  be  their  equal 
in  physical  ability  and  their  superior  in  under- 
standing and  knowledge.  Then  he  started  a 
school  for  them  and  taught  them  French,  arith- 
metic, reading,  writing  and  the  simple  truths  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

The  Indian  girls  kept  aloof  from  the  boys  and 
had  their  own  peculiar  amusements,  but  Lucie 
.  was  allowed  to  talk  with  her  brother ;  this  was 
great  happiness  to  her,  as  she  could  not  make 
herself  intelligible  to  her  companions  except  by 
signs  and  was  oftentimes  very  home-sick.  It 
was,  in  one  of  these  interviews  with  her  brother, 
that  Lucie  spoke  to  him  about  the  approaching 
Christmas  festival,  which  was  referred  to  in  the 
introduction  of  this  narrative.  "Do  you  recol- 
lect," said  Jean  to  his  sister,  "a  true  story  which 
the  Nuns  told  you,  about  a  little  maid,  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  Israelite,  or  of  the  Chosen  people  of 
God  ?  She  was  carried  ofif  by  the  enemy  from 
her  own  country,  as  you  have  been  ;  but  she  had 
no  brother  with  her ;  she  found  herself  among 
foreigners  who  did  not  worship  God  our  Father 
in  heaven  ;  had  no  church,  no  priest  or  prophet. 
She  pitied  them  in  their  ignorance  about  religion  ; 
she  told  them  about  the  Prophet  Eliseus ;  how 
he  prayed  for  the  poor  people  and  comforted 
them  ;  how  he  cured  the  sick  and  the  leper.  Her 
wonderful  story  interested  the  Syrians,  especially 
one  of  their  Generals,  who  was  afflicted  with  lep- 
rosy.    He  was  persuaded,  by  the  information  the 


little  stranger  gave  him,  to  seek  the  Prophet  of 
the  Almighty  God  in  Israel.  Now,  dear  sister, 
you  can  do  good ;  by  your  example  of  modesty 
and  piety,  by  your  kindness  and  gentleness  you 
will  teach  the  little  Indian  girls  not  to  be  rude  and 
bold." 

Lucie  was  encouraged  and  comforted  by  her 
brother's  words ;  he  promised  to  teach  her  the 
''Lord's  Prayer"  in  the  Iroquois  language  and 
the  "Hail  Mary"  and  then  she  could  instruct  the 
poor  girls  to  pray  and  say  the  Rosary. 

Life  is  always  happier  to  children  as  well  as  to 
grown  persons,  when  they  have  some  good  ob- 
ject constantly  in  view;  something  definite  to 
absorb  the  attention.  Thus,  Lucie  began  to  feel 
more  resigned  to  her  lot  when  she  thought  some 
good  might  be  done  by  her.  She  had  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Nuns  to  be  an  observing  and  intel- 
ligent pupil  when  she  was  at  the  Convent  in  Ville- 
Alarie ;  she  could  sing  several  hymns  and  songs, 
which  had  been  committed  to  memory,  and  her 
singing  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Indian  girls, 
who  began  to  love  the  little  pale-faced  stranger. 

The  missionary  efforts  of  Jean  were  blessed 
vith  much  success  and  several  of  the  wild  In- 
dian boys  gladly  joined  him  in  morning  and  even- 
ing devotions  and  in  the  recitation  of  the  "An- 
gelus,"  at  morning,  noon  and  night.  There  was 
a  marked  change  in  their  personal  appearance 
and  they  imitated  Jean  in  habits  of  cleanliness. 

The  priests,  who  had  formerly  organized  sev- 
eral missions  among  the  Iroquois,  had  at  this 
time  to  absent  themselves  from  the  territory  of 
the  Senecas  and  abandon  temporarily  their  mis- 
sions on  account  of  the  malice,  excited  against 
them  by  the  raid  of  the  French  soldiers,  during 
the  previous  year.  Whilst  some  chiefs  and  war- 
riors believed  the  missionaries  to  have  been  in- 
nocent, yet  the  "Medicine  Chiefs"  and  the  tribes 
generally,  entertained  the  idea  that  the  Christian 
priests  were  either  spies  or  accomplices  of  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada.  Therefore,  during 
the  time  that  Jean  and  Lucie  Lemieux  were  cap- 
tives, they  never  saw  a  missionary.  But  the  seed 
of  the  gospel  sown  by  the  zealous  Jesuit  priests 
in  that  country,  had  prepared  the  ground  for  the 
humble  efforts  of  the  two  young  Christians,  by 
which  the  seed  took  root  and  bore  fruit. 

The  Indians  or  savages  of  Canada  or  America 
had  an  innate  longing  for  religion  of  some  kind. 
"The  religious  sentiment  was  awake  in  all  the 
tribes  of  this  continent,"  was  the  observation  of  a 
traveller  and  scholar  who  had  carefullv  studied 
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the  characteristics  of  the  aborigines  of  this  coun- 
try. It  was  this  trait  of  character  which  encour- 
aged Jean  and  Lucie  in  their  simple  mission. 
Several  of  the  Indian  women  and  men,  who  had 
previously  been  awakened  from  their  spiritual 
death  during  the  ministering  of  the  Jesuit  priests 
among  them,  now  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
preparations  for  Christmas  Day,  in  which  the 
youthful  captives  were  engaged.  Jean  directed 
some  of  his  companions  in  the  selection  and  dec- 
oration of  a  Christmas  tree;  upon  it  was  hung 
many  presents  for  the  little  children.  These  pres- 
ents consisted  of  dolls,  miniature  cradles,  horses 
and  dogs  carved  upon  wood,  little  bark  canoes 
and  boats,  sleds,  snowshoes,  bows  and  arrows 
and  moccasins.  Jean  arranged  a  tableau  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Infant  Jesus.  Jean  himself  rep- 
resented St.  Joseph ;  his  sister  was  dressed  to  be 
a  figure  of  the  Blessed  A^irgin  Alary,  nursing  the 
Infant  in  the  form  of  a  large  doll.  Some  Indian 
boys  were  typical  of  the  shepherds  to  whom  the 
angels  declared  the  birth  of  the  Saviour;  three 
Indians  were  the  semblance  of  the  Magi  from  the 
East  with  their  respective  gifts.  The  tableau 
especially  pleased  and  edified  the  Indians  of  all 
classes  and  ages ;  it  conveyed  to  their  minds  the 
reality  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
more  than  the  verbal  description  of  it.  A  few 
prayers,  including  the  Rosary  were  repeated  in  a 
loud  voice  by  Jean  and  hymns  were  sung  by  him 
and  his  sister,  in  which  their  pupils  joined.  Then 
followed  the  presentation  of  the  prizes,  which 
produced  much  noisv  gaietv  among  the  little 
folk. 

The  success  which  attended  the  simple  cele- 
bration of  Christmas,  gave  Jean  and  Lucie  great 
pleasure  and  helped  to  divert  their  thoughts  from 
recollections  of  the  happy  scenes  at  home  in  the 
past.  It  is  remarkable  how,  throughout  Christen- 
dom, the  minds  of  Christians,  young  and  old, 
naturally  revert  to  the  home  of  childhood  at 
Christmas  season.  It  is  a  time  when  brotherly 
and  parental  affections  are  renewed  and  strength- 
ened ;  when  each  family  assembles  together  the 
various  members  who  once  comprised  the  house- 
hold and  a  common  faith  in  the  one  Saviour  and 
Lord  begets  love,  peace  and  good-will.  Christ- 
mas and  home  are,  in  some  respects,  synonymous 
terms — they  both  imply  peace  and  charity  and  are 
typical  of  heavenly  joys. 

Three  feasts  of  importance  are  celebrated  after 
Christmas  Day,  viz.:  Feast  of  St.  Stephen  on 
26th,  of  St.  John  on  27th.  and  Holy  Innocents  on 


28th.  December.  Each  commemorates  a  special 
kind  of  martyrdom — a  martyr  in  will  and  deed,  a 
martyr  in  will  only  and  martyrdom  in  deed  but 
not  in  will.  These  feasts,  following  Christmas 
Day,  proclaim  that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  does  not 
consist  in  rejoicing  and  feasting  on  Christmas, 
but  in  the  daily  acts  of  our  lives ;  we  must  be  al- 
ways ready  to  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  Christ. 

Jean,  the  youthful  lay  missionary,  took  a  deep 
interest  in  these  feasts;  he  believed  that  he  and 
his  sister,  like  the  "Holy  Innocents"  were  or- 
dained to  be  martyrs  in  the  Iroquois  country. 
The  spirit  of  martyrdom  had  been  strongly  incul- 
cated on  the  youth  of  Canada,  of  French  descent, 
by  the  lives  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  their  con- 
temporaries, some  of  whom  endured  awful  hard- 
ships and  perils,  others  fearful  tortures  and  ig- 
nominious deaths.  The  martyrdom  of  Fathers 
Brebeuf,  Daniel,  Gamier,  Jogues,  Lalemant,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  one,  holy.  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  in  this  country. 

On  the  feast  of  the  "Holy  Innocents,"  Jean  was 
cheering  up  his  little  sister,  who  had  a  periodical 
attack  of  home-sickness,  on  that  day ;  he  was  as- 
suring her  how  powerful  is  the  intercession  of 
their  Holy  Mother  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  their  be- 
half, when  the  Chief  of  the  Senecas  approached. 
Addressing  Jean  he  said:  "I  have  good  news 
for  you  and  your  sister.  Some  men  have  just  ar- 
rived from  the  River  of  the  Iroquois  and  with 
them  is  a  Caughnawaga  prisoner  who  gives  me 
much  news  about  Canada.  He  says  that  M.  de 
Denonville  had  been  recalled  to  France ;  that  M. 
de  Frontenac  is  again  the  Governor  and  was  at 
Hochelaga  when  he  left  Caughnawaga ;  that  the 
chiefs  and  warriors,  who  were  taken  to  France  by 
order  of  AI.  de  Denonville,  have  been  brought 
back  to  Canada  by  the  order  of  the  Empress  of 
France.  Their  freedom  has  been  granted  and 
they  are  in  the  care  of  ]\I.  de  Frontenac.  But 
before  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  their 
respective  tribes,  the  French  Avho  are  now  pris- 
oners since  the  massacre  at  Lachine,  must  be 
brought  back  to  Cataraqui  or  Lachine.  Now, 
my  brave  lad,  I  have  sent  a  messenger  to  M.  de 
Frontenac,  that  I  have  two  prisoners  in  my  wig- 
wam, whom  I  will  safely  take  to  Cataraqui  and 
deliver  them  into  the  Governor's  hands  or  to  their 
father.  Joseph  Lemieux." 

When  Jean  interpreted  to  his  sister  the  Chief's 
good  tidings,  she  was  so  overjoyed  that  she  ran 
up  and  put  her  arms  around  the  swarthy  Chief's 
neck  and  kissed  him.     This  expression  of  grati- 
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tude  and  affection  softened  the  big  man's  heart, 
and,  holding  the  Uttle  girl  in  his  arms,  he  said : 
"You  and  your  brother  are  surely  loved  by  your 
great  Saviour,  for  you  have  been  good  Christians 
and  have  done  much  for  my  children  ;  I  am  sorry 
you  must  leave  us." 

There  was  much  sorrow  among  the  Indian 
boys  and  girls  when  the  news  spread  that  their 
white-faced  companions  were  to  go  back  to  their 
own  home  at  Lachine.  But  Jean  promised  to  re- 
turn and  live  among  them  so  soon  as  his  educa- 
tion would  be  completed  and  he  became  a  priest. 
A  few  days  intervened,  when  the  Chief  again 
h;id  further  conversation  with  Jean  and  informed 
him  that  in  three  weeks  he  would  be  prepared  to 
start  for  Cataraqui.  Various  preparations  were 
made  for  the  journey,  including  pack-sleds  or 
toboggans,  snowshoes,  abundant  furs  and  a  good 
supply  of  provisions.  The  weather,  at  that  time, 
was  very  cold ;  snow  covered  the  ground  and  the 
lakes  and  rivers  were  frozen.  The  Chief  took 
with  him  about  twenty  stalwart  Indians  as  his  at- 
tendants and  two  Indian  women ;  the  latter  had 
the  especial  care  of  little  Lucie. 

Whilst  on  their  journey,  Jean  was  puzzled  how 
the  Indians  travelled  over  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
try without  losing  their  way  in  the  dense  forests 
and  open  plains  ;  they  were  not  guided  by  astron- 
omv  or  geography  or  by  a  compass.  They  seemed 
to  travel  by  instinct,  such  as  guides  the  birds 
when  they  migrate.  He  also  noticed  that  they 
possessed  a  wonderful  memory  of  landmarks,  of 
hills  and  valleys,  roots  and  clumps  of  bushes, 
which  served  as  guides  on  their  journey.  They 
travelled,  on  an  average  about  25  miles  a  day, 
except  in  bad  weather.  They  arrived  at  Catara- 
qui about  the  end  of  February  and  found  Mr. 
Lemieux  with  Father  Bruyas  and  a  guard  of 
soldiers  awaiting  to  receive  his  children,  to  wel- 
come the  good  Chief  Tonsahoten  and  generously 
compensate  him  for  the  protection  of  his  children 
from  the  many  dangers  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed. 

The  foregoing  story,  founded  upon  historical 
facts,  enforces  the  principle  of  doing  good  in  all 
conditions  of  life  and  under  all  circumstances. 
Jean  did  not  lament  over  his  hard  lot,  but  he 
looked  around  to  see  what  he  could  do  in  the 
cruel  fire  of  sorrow  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures.  It  was  not,  what 
he  would  do,  if  God  would  only  deliver  him  and 
his  sister  from  their  enemies,  but  what  he  could 
do  to  bless  those  who  triumphed  over  him. 


"As  gold  is  tried  by  fire,"  "so  a  heart  must  be 
tried  by  pain."  The  heart  that  manifests  the 
spirit  of  piety  and  charity  in  the  day  of  reverses 
and  trials,  belongs  to  one  who  is  a  true  disciple 
of  Jesus  Christ.  One  of  the  traits  of  a  Christian 
is  to  do  good  to  those  who  maltreat  you,  to  bless 
those  who  curse  you. 

C.  F.  Street,  M.  A. 

Ottaw.^,  Ont. 

Ube  Coronation  of  Cbaracter. 

"The  amaranthine  crown  is  character. 
When  the  whole  world  breaks  to  ashes,  this  will 

stay. 
When  punctual  death  comes  knocking  at  the 

door, 
To  lead  the  soul  upon  the  unknown  road, 
This  is  the  only  crown  not  flung  aside 
By  his  fastidious  hand.    To  the  crowned  soul 
The  path  of  Death  is  but  an  upward  way." 

♦gFN  his  powerful  verses  on  "The  Coronation 
II  of  Character,"  Edwin  Markham  has  pre- 
sented for  our  consideration,  some  beauti- 
ful thoughts  on  this  often  discussed  subject.  The 
ideas  are  not  altogether  original,  some  of  them 
are  suggestive  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  immortal 
sentiments  in  "Recessional,"  while  others  may  be 
traced  to  the  time-honored  Latin  bard,  Horace, 
whose  Ode  XXX.  we  may  appropriately  apply 
to  character,  finding  it  analogous  in  expression 
to  the  words  of  our  modern  poet.  "I  have  reared 
a  monument  more  enduring  than  brass,  and  lof- 
tier than  the  regal  structure  of  the  Pyramids, 
which  neither  the  corroding  shower,  nor  the  tem- 
pestuous north- wind,  nor  the  countless  succession 
of  years  and  the  flight  of  seasons  shall  be  able  to 
destroy."  Whether  it  is  a  case  of  great  minds 
running  in  the  same  direction,  or  merely  admira- 
tion expressed  in  imitative  form,  we  are  left  to 
conjecture.  We  can  scarcely  be  too  expectant  of 
that  novelty  which  even  Solomon  failed  to  find, 
and  so  we  are  not  surprised  to  trace  similar  sen- 
timents in  the  sweet  verses  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wil- 
cox. 

"Make  thy  life  better  than  thy  work.    Too  oft 
Our  artists  spend  their. skill  in  rounding  soft 
Fair  curves  upon  their  statues,  while  the  rough 
And  ragged  edges  of  the  unhewn  stuff 
In  their  own  natures  startle  and  offend 
The  eve  of  critic  and  the  heart  of  friend. 
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If  in  thy  too  brief  day,  thou  must  neglect 

Thy  labor  or  thy  life,  let  men  detect 

Flaws  in  thy  work  while  their  most  searching 

gaze 
Can  fall  on  nothing  which  they  may  not  praise 
In  thy  well-chiselled  character.     The  man 
Should  not  be  shadowed  by  the  artisan." 

Since  in  the  discussion  of  this  comprehensive 
subject  so  much  has  been  said,  and  since  each 
brings  out  points  apparently  unnoticed  by  the 
other,  it  offers  food  for  reflection,  according  to 
our  different  ways  of  viewing  it. 

As  the  petals  of  life  unfold  and  the  gentle 
wooing  of  successive  springtides  reveals  the 
beauty  of  existence  in  full  bloom,  bursts  of  sun- 
light flash  upon  us,  dispelling  the  lingering  ob- 
scurity of  childhood,  and  ushering  us  into  the 
clear  perfection  of  life.  Then  every  dawn  means 
a  revelation,  every  sunset  leaves  us  with  a  wiser 
and  often  a  sadder  heart — not  sad  in  the  un- 
happy sense  of  the  word,  only  in  the  realization 
of  youth's  day  drearhs  there  is  often  a  tinge  of 
disappointment.  These  revelations  that  come  to 
us.  set  us  thinking  and  facilitate  the  understand- 
ing of  much  that  would  otherwise  inevitably  be 
classed  among  the  many  mysteries  of  life. 

While  thus  pondering,  one  phase  in  particular 
stands  out  prominently,  seeming  to  embrace  the 
whole  career  of  mankind,  and  that  is  character. 
"We  have  the  moulding  of  our  characters  in  our 
own  hands,  and  here  at  least,  we  are  artists  of 
greater  or  less  skill,  according  to  our  desires. 
This  latter  assertion  may  be  disputed,  and  it  may 
be  alleged  that  environment  and  even  the  inex- 
orable influencer.  Fate,  snatch  the  tools  from  our 
hands  and  mould  and  chisel  according  to  their 
desires.  Let  Shakespeare  answer  those  who 
plead  in  this  fashion  :  "The  fault,  dear  Brutus, 
is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves  that  we  are 
underlings."  From  feeble  hands,  it  is  true,  the 
tools  can  be  wrested  and  the  ductile  personalities 
give  themselves  completely  to  the  sway  of  su- 
perior power.  This  can  be  understood  in  child- 
hood, and  accounts  for  the  influence  exerted  in 
each  home,  over  growing  girls  and  boys.  But 
when  the  hand  is  strong,  it  asserts  its  might — it 
chisels  and  smoothes  away  whatever  is  defective, 
and  while  thus  employed  in  the  work  of  mould- 
ing, it  is  at  the  same  time  fashioning  an  immor- 
tal crown  for  the  coronation  of  character. 

Before  the  soft,  fair  curves  are  rounded,  before 
the  sweet,  attractive  graces  are  wooed  that  lend 


their  irresistible  fascination,  before  the  gems  are 
inlaid  .in  the  crown,  before  the  shining  virtues  add 
their  lustre,  before  the  grand  heroic  qualities  of 
mind  and  soul  can  give  massive  elegance  to  the 
structure,  there  is  a  less  agreeable  process,  a  more 
laborious  work,  a  not-quite-so-artistic  perform- 
ance, a  seemingly  less  aesthetic  touching  up,  that 
some  would-be  artists  disregard  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves. 

The  rough  and  ragged  edges  need  a  master 
hand,  and  here  in  our  humility  we  should  gladly 
renounce  our  chisel,  lest  we  be  too  unskilled  and 
acknowledge  a  Superior  Strength,  otherwise  it 
will  cut  deep,  and  not  into  cold,  impassive  marble, 
but  into  the  living,  breathing  statue,  that  we  in 
our  complacencv,  erected  on  a  lofty  pedestal  and 
called  it  SELF.' 

Galatea,  on  assuming  life,  descended  from  her 
pedestal,  and  so  if  we  wish  our  characters  to  be 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  existence 
around  us,  they  must  be  so  moulded  as  to  need  no 
self-exaltation.  The  rugged  edges  of  deceit,  the 
sharp  points  of  censoriousness.  the  bluntness,  the 
awkwardness,  the  objectionable  intrusions,  must 
be  filed  away  before  the  adornment  begins. 

It  would  seem  a  gigantic  task  to  enumerate  just 
what  goes  to  make  up  character's  crown,  yet  on 
reflection,  if  the  gold  of  charity  be  studded  with 
the  gem  of  truth,  does  it  leave  anything  to  be 
desired?  Charity — that  "is  patient,  is  kind,  en- 
vieth  not,  is  not  puffed  up,  dealeth  not  perversely, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  re- 
joiceth  in  truth,  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things." 
And  with  Carlyle :  "Truth.  I  cry.  though  the 
heavens  crush  me  for  following  her,  no  falsehood, 
though  a  whole  celestial  lubberland  were  the  price 
of  apostasy."  Characters  may  be  great  and  still 
wanting  in  some  virtues,  but  who  ever  heard  of  a 
grand  character  that  lacked  truth? 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true ! 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  can'st  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Be  true !  What  a  world  of  meaning  lies  in 
these  two  little  words.  There  is  only  one  kind  of 
truth,  the  same  that  stood  before  Pilate,  and  so 
we  must  indeed  be  "other  Christs,"  living  testi- 
monies of  this  noblest  of  virtues.  There  is  no 
sense  of  satisfaction  comparable  to  dealing  with 
characters  who  are  personations  of  reality.  They 
scorn  underhand  dealinsf :    there  are  no  crooked 
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ways  deviating  from  their  straight  paths ;  their 
Hne  of  action  is  drawn  and  it  knows  no  curves ; 
their  promise  means  fulfilment ;  to  them  the 
thraldom  of  human  respect  is  unknown ;  they 
wish  to  appear  just  what  they  are,  and  when 
found  deficient  and  in  fault — for  human  nature 
even  at  its  best  is  weak — truth  is  still  not  sacri- 
ficed ;  the  error  is  acknowledged  and  with  addi- 
tional humility  they  pursue  their  course. 

Truth,  then,  is  essential  for  every  human  being 
who  realizes  the  importance  of  "Tioblesse  oblige"  ; 
who  intends  to  vitalize  the  inherent  lofty  prin- 
ciples to  be  found  in  every  soul,  but  to  which 
some  are  so  irresponsive  that  in  time  they  become 
deadened ;  for  every  human  being  that  would 
command  respect  and  love,  as  the  law  of  assimila- 
tion is  ever  in  force,  and  they  who  would  wear 
laurels  must  first  win  them ;  for  every  human  be- 
ing who  would  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  friend- 
ship, for  what  friendship  could  exist  without  im- 
plicit trust?  Finally  for  every  human  being  who 
would  one  day  stand  before  the  Truth,  hoping  for 
a  favorable  commendation.  It  is  possible,  or  at 
least  attempted,  to  gloss  and  veneer  characters 
all  through  life,  to  minimize  shortcomings,  to  de- 
ceive and  mislead  and  altogether  be  constant  ac- 
tors on  the  stage  of  life,  but  the  drama  ends,  the 
deluded  audience  withdraws,  the  curtain  falls,  the 
make-believe  ceases,  and  one  day  the  soul  is  alone 
before  its  Alaker,  who  searches  for  the  impress 
of  "His  image  and  likeness"  which  He  stamped 
upon  it"  on  its  entrance  into  life.  How  shall  we 
appear  on  that  "Dies  Irae"  ?  The  truthful  soul 
alone  can  make  answer:  Such  as  I  was  in  life,  I 
am  willing  to  appear  in  death.  "Above  all  things 
truth  beareth  away  the  victory." 

Such  a  character  as  this,  is  its  own  nion anient, 
enduring  throughout  the  ages — is  its  owfi  crown, 
composed  of  "the  steady  love  of  God  and  th*^ 
steadv  scorn  of  evil." 


dor,  neither  talents  nor  endowments.  Not  even 
environment  of  a  favorable  nature  is  necessary 
— quite  the  contrary,  for  it  is  frequently  the  un- 
pleasantnesses of  life  that  do  grand  work  in  the 
chiseling  process,  and  no  Christian  can  deny  the 
power  of  character  over  every  existing  circum- 
stance. 

"In  its  might 
A  reed  did  once  become  a  scepter, — yea, 
A  cross  became  a  throne  ;  a  crown  of  thorns, 
A  symbol  of  the  Power  above  the  world." 

In  the  shadow  of  these  humiliations,  under 
these  seemingly  most  unfavorable  circumstances 
there  stands  out  in  royal  magnificence,  the  grand- 
est character  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
"And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  will  draw  all  things  to 
myself."  Even  before  the  lifting  up,  humanity 
was  drawn  to  the  Personality,  meek  and  humble 
of  heart,  who  would  not  break  the  bruised  reed, 
nor  quench  the  smoking  flax.  The  earnest, 
anxious  ones  have  "looked  and  made  it  according 
to  the  pattern."  Those  interpreting  this  maxim 
in  ideal  fashion,  have  no  recourse  to  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbal  to  proclaim  the  corona- 
tion of  their  characters  :  in  their  quiet,  unosten- 
tatious way,  they  "reach  from  end  to  end  might- 
ily, disposing  all  things  sweetly."  To  accomplish 
this,  means  a  life-long  work  in  moulding,  and  an 
unsparing  hand  in  chiseling. 

"If  thou  canst  plan  a  noble  deed. 
And  never  flag  till  it  succeed, 
Though  in  the  strife  thy  heart  should  bleed. 
Whatever  obstacles  control. 
Thine  hour  will  come — go  on  true  soul 
Thou'lt  win  the  prize,  thou'lt  reach  the  goal."" 

Dorothy  B. 


"Touched  by  this  crown,  a  man  is  King  indeed. 
And  carries  fate  and  freedom  in  his  breast ; 
And  when  his  house  of  clay  falls  ruining. 
The  soul  is  out  upon  the  path  of  stars. 
This   is   the   crown   God   sees   through   all   our 

shows : 
The  one  thing  that  is  stronger  than  our  years 
That  tear  the  kingdoms  down." 

And  this  monument  can  be  reared  by  all,  this 
crown  can  be  fashioned  by  all.  Neither  gold  nor 
silver  is  needed,  neither  worldly  pomp  nor  splen- 


Whether  we  do  little  or  great  things  is  com- 
paratively a  minor  matter.  But  whether  all  that 
we  do  is  done  as  in  God's  sight,  and  at  God's  ap- 
l^ointment  and  command,  is  ever  a  mighty  matter. 
Few  of  us  are  set  at  great  undertakings,  but  all 
of  us  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  a  little  one  in  God's  kingdom,  in  the 
spirit  that  Avill  be  recognized  as  a  gift  to  the 
King  of  Kings.  As  St.  Augustine  expresses  it: 
"Little  things  are  little  things,  but  faithfulness  in 
little  things  is  something  great."  Let  us  all  show 
true  erreatness. 
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XLbc  Xeaen&  of  tbe  Star. 

^  l^  EAR  after  year  falls  the  blessed  Christmas 
If/  Eve,  dawns  the  holy  Christmas  morn. 
^^  The  familiar  stars  scintillate  in  the  heav- 
ens upon  every  Christmas  night,  but  where  is  the 
light  of  King  and  of  Shepherd — where  is  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem  ?  The  following  pretty  Legend  of 
the  Christmas  Star  is  from  the  French  of  Jean 
Rigal : 

One  night  in  December  the  stars  were  shining 
brilliantl}-  in  the  clear,  azure  sky,  when,  quicker 
than  lightning,  a  strange  rumor  was  circulated 
amongst  them.  The  Son  of  God,  the  Uncreated 
Light,  the  Splendor  of  the  Father,  had  quitted 
His  inaccessible  throne  and  had  condescended  to 
become  the  child  of  a  gentle  Virgin.  Since  the 
hour  when  Lucifer — the  brilliant  morning  star — 
had,  ages  before,  revolted  against  God  and,  with 
legions  of  other  companions  of  his  pride,  been 
precipitated  from  ethereal  splendor  into  the  abyss 
of  darkness,  the  remaining  stars  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly humble  and  submissive.  Each  came 
in  turn,  at  the  hour  decreed,  to  the  court  of  the 
Sovereign  blaster  to  guard  the  gates  of  His 
heavenly  palace.  When  God  commanded  one  or 
other  to  perform  some  special  mission,  eagerly 
the  star  hastened  to  obey  its  Creator's  will.  But 
the  strange  news  spread  abroad  on  this  Decem- 
ber night,  troubled  the  firmament  exceedingly. 
The  Son  of  God  had  left  the  Kingdom  of  His 
Father,  the  abode  of  heavenly  spirits,  in  order  to 
clothe  Himself  with  mortal  flesh.  Which  of  the 
stars,  then,  was  to  merit  the  signal  glory  of  giv- 
ing Him  a  home  ?  The  most  magnificent  amongst 
them  were  jealous  at  being  overlooked.  'T  am 
the  most  brilliant,*'  said  Sirius ;  "why  was  I  not 
chosen  ?"  whilst  Venus  urged  that  none  of  them 
could  equal  her  in  splendor  and  beauty.  Each 
in  turn  spoke  its  own  praise,  and  then  it  was 
asked  if  any  of  them  knew  aught  of  the  star 
which  had  been  chosen  as  the  sojourn  of  the 
King  of  Kings  during  His  exile  from  His  Fath- 
er's home.  The  Southern  Cross  replied  that  it 
was  only  a  small  wandering  planet — known  as 
Earth — one  of  the  least  and  most  insignificant 
amongst  them.  Then  the  grand  and  mighty  stars 
of  the  universe  fixed  on  Earth  their  brilliant  gaze, 
and,  from  the  empyrean  heights  the  lesser  stars 
stooped  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  happy  chosen 
one. 

That  night  an  incomparable  brightness  envel- 


oped the  star  called  Earth ;  a  chorus  of  angels, 
chanting  "Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  descended  from 
heaven  towards  the  mountains  of  Judea,  to  an- 
nounce to  man,  'mid  songs  of  joy,  that  a  Saviour 
was  born  to  the  world.  A  great  mystery  of  love 
was  accomplished.  The  "Word  was  made  flesh,"" 
and  the  Mother  He  had  chosen  was  a  humble  vir- 
gin of  Nazareth,  named  Mary. 

But  one  humble  star  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
recriminations  of  its  companions,  and,  in  its  mod- 
esty, had  silently  acquiesced  in  the  designs  of 
God.  To  reward  its  humility,  the  Most  High 
confided  to  it  a  glorious  mission — it  was  to  guide 
souls  to  the  cradle  of  His  Son.  Now,  there  were 
in  the  East  three  faithful  Kings,  who  were  ex- 
pecting the  advent  of  the  Redeemer.  They  were 
versed  in  difTerent  human  sciences,  but,  above  all, 
they  loved  to  admire  the  grandeur  of  God  in  the 
beauty  of  the  firmament.  Formerly,  in  their 
country,  Balaam,  a  famous  prophet,  had  an- 
nounced to  the  Moabites  that  a  star  should  rise 
out  of  Jacob,  and  that  its  dominion  would  extend 
over  all  the  children  of  Seth.  As  they  were  con- 
templating the  heavens,  wondering  whether  God 
would  not  soon  take  pity  on  mankind,  a  brilliant 
star,  which  they  had  not  hitherto  seen,  appeared 
to  their  astonished  gaze. 

The  All-Powerful  had  summoned  to  His  throne 
the  humble  star,  and  said  to  it :  "Leave  those  re- 
gions and  go  at  once  to  the  countries  of  the 
Orient,  for  I  have  chosen  thee  to  guide  to  Bethle- 
hem the  Magi,  in  order  that  they  may  adore  my 
Son."  On  seeing  the  new  star,  the  Magi  said  to 
one  another:  "Behold  the  star  formerly  pre- 
dicted to  Balac,  King  of  Moab.  Let  us  follow  it ; 
let  us  go  to  adore  the  new-born  King."  So  they 
journeyed  onward  toward  Judea,  following  the 
guiding  star.  But  when  they  entered  Jerusalem, 
it  disappeared.  As  they  failed  to  find  there 
"Him  who  was  born  King  of  the  Jews,"  they  left 
the  city,  then  the  star  reappeared  and  led  them 
on  to  Bethlehem.  It  stopped  before  a  little  grotto, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  the  Magi,  alighting 
from  their  camels,  entered  and  found  there  Mary 
and  Joseph,  with  the  Divine  Infant  sleeping  in 
his  lowly  crib.  They  knelt  and  adored  the  In- 
fant God,  annihilated  and  hidden,  oflfering  him 
their  mystic  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh.  When  they  set  out  to  return  again  to 
their  own  kingdoms,  the  mysterious  star  did  not 
accompany  them :  but  remained  to  irradiate  the 
lowly  cradle  of  the  Holy  Child — visible  only  to 
the  innocent  and  pure  of  heart. 
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Then  came  that  day,  woful  to  the  women  of 
Bethlehem,  when  they  must  mourn  their  blessed 
babes — sweet  infant  martyrs !  Jesus,  escaped 
from  the  cruelty  of  Herod,  had  to  fly  into  Egypt. 
Then  again  was  the  star  visible,  and  when  night 
came,  it  guided  the  Holy  Family  through  the 
trackless  desert  wastes.  At  the  foot  of  the  gigan- 
tic Sphinx,  which  stands  solitary  in  the  midst  of 
the  desert  sands,  St.  Joseph  peacefully  slumbered, 
and  the  Virgin  and  child  reposed  in  its  massive 
arms,  whilst  the  star,  floating  serenely  above 
them,  shed  around  its  beauteous  and  mysterious 
light. 

When,  after  His  life  of  toil,  suffering  and  pain- 
ful death  on  the  Cross,  Jesus,  risen  again,  was 
about  to  ascend  to  heaven,  He  wished  to  take  with 
Him  back  again  to  the  firmament  the  lovely  Star 
of  Bethlehem.  But  in  its  humility  the  star  re- 
plied, "Since  Thou,  Divine  Jesus,  wilt  abide  hid- 
den in  the  tabernacles  amongst  the  children  of 
men,  let  it  be  my  happy  lot  to  remain  with  Thee." 
Then  Jesus  took  the  humble  star  in  His  Divine 
hands  and  divided  its  glorious  rays  into  millions 
of  tiny  sparks,  each  of  which  gleamed  like  a 
sanctuary  lamp. 

Under  this  new  form  the  dear  star  continues 
to  watch  day  and  night  before  the  Sacramental 
Presence ;  and,  as  formerly  it  guided  the  Magi 
to  the  Crib,  it  now  conducts  to  the  Tabernacle  the 
faithful  who  come  to  seek  Jesus  in  the  sanctuary 
and  offer  Him  the  gold  of  charity,  the  frankin- 
cense of  adoration,  and  the  myrrh  of  penitence. 


Some  ipainters  an&  Xlbeir  BMctures. 

^^  HE  late  Jean  Joseph  Benjamin-Constant — 
^^  the  greatest  of  all  French  portrait  paint- 
ers— who  died  in  Paris,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  May,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  was  one  of 
the  powers  in  art  in  France.  He  was  often  al- 
luded to  as  one  of  the  distinguished  French  paint- 
ers who  had  not  received  the  Prix  de  Rome,  and 
as  one  who  could  not  try  for  the  opportunity  of- 
fered by  the  government  every  year  to  the  suc- 
cessful pupil  of  the  Beaux  Arts  for  the  four  years' 
study  in  Italy.  The  facts  are  that  for  the  first  two 
years  of  his  student  life  in  Paris  he  was  admitted 
en  logo,  which  means  that  he  was  one  of  the  ten 
pupils  chosen  from  the  different  concours  to  be 
immured  in  a  studio  at  the  state's  expense  while 
completing  the  final  work.  That  he  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  final  prize  was  no  discouragement  for  so 


young  an  artist.  His  chances  were  good  for  the 
third  year,  but,  falling  under  the  influence  of 
Fortuny's  work — a  man  whom  he  had  then  never 
met — he  enthusiastically  determined  to  become  a 
colorist.  He,  therefore,  threw  up  his  academic 
studies,  his  chances  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  and 
left  Paris,  not  finding  there  the  conditions  under 
which  he  wished  to  work.  An  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  for  joining  the  staff  of  the  French 
Ambassador  to  Turkey,  and  he  was  absent  from 
France  several  years,  visiting  Madrid,  Granada, 
and  Egypt,  in  addition  to  Turkey  and  the  Orient. 
"The  Entry  of  Mohammed  II." — now  in  the 
Luxembourg — gave  him  a  second  medal,  making 
him  hors  Concours  in  the  Salon. 

M.  Constant's  portraits  were  among  the  famous 
pictures  of  the  Salon.  His  patrons  included  the 
late  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  present  Queen  of 
England,  whom  he  described  as  the  most  charm- 
ing woman  who  had  ever  sat  to  him  for  her  por- 
trait. At  one  of  her  sittings.  Queen  Alexandra 
asked  him,  in  the  purest  French,  why  he  was  not 
nervous,  why  he  worked  so  quietly. 

"I  am  only  a  simple  workman  in  Your  Ma- 
jesty's employ,"  he  replied. 

"You !"  she  said  with  a  laugh. 

The  great  painter  was  never  satisfied  with  his 
portrait  of  Queen  Victoria.  She  gave  him  only 
three  sittings,  but  he  did  his  work  like  a  con- 
scientious workman.  Some  of  his  other  portraits, 
like  that  of  his  own  son,  Andre,  and  the  famous 
one  of  the  Marquis  of  Duff  erin,  are  worthy  of  a 
place,  ultimately,  with  the  Titians  in  the  Louvre. 
In  both,  and  in  a  number  of  other  portraits  of 
men,  is  shown  his  great  gift  of  being  able  to  seize 
mental  attributes  and  characteristics.  Another 
portrait  to  which  he  gave  the  most  profound 
study,  was  that  of  the  famous  London  Times 
correspondent,  Mr.  de  Blowitz,  whose  long  hair, 
immense  whiskers,  and  flowing  tie,  the  painter, 
without  accentuating,  took  care  to  reproduce. 

M.  Constant  paid  his  first  visit  to  America  in 
1888,  and  when  he  came  again  in  1889,  it  was  to 
execute  many  commissions.  One  of  these  was 
to  paint  a  frieze  for  Frederick  L.  Ames — a  style 
of  painting  in  which  he  was  also  called  upon  to 
decorate  the  panels  of  the  new  Sorbonne  in  Paris 
with  designs  of  "Lettres  et  Sciences."  A  por- 
trait of  the  late  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  now  in  the 
Drexel  Institute,  in  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  his 
earliest.  It  was  followed  by  a  great  number  of 
American  portraits,  among  them  one  of  Mrs.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  while  one  of  the  most  recent 
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of    such    commissions    was    a    portrait    of    the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

Portrait  painting,  however,  was  only  a  develop- 
ment of  AI.  Constant's  later  and  riper  period. 
His  reputation  was  made  as  a  colorist  and  Orien- 
talist, and  it  is  by  his  Eastern  subjects,  with  their 
luminous  color  and  superb  technical  skill,  that  he 
chiefly  influenced  the  art  of  his  time  and  helped 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  Paris  as  the  home 
of  the  highest  technical  achievements  and  the 
most  notable  advances  in  painting.  France  has 
maintained  its  supremacy  in  art  not  because 
Frenchmen  have  more  powerful  imaginations,  or 
a  more  poetic  appreciation  of  life  than  other  men, 
but  because  they  know  perfectly  the  technical 
side  of  their  art  and  can  express  the  ideas  which 
they  have  with  a  power  and  conviction  which 
takes  students  from  all  over  the  world  to  the 
Paris  studios  and  gives  to  the  French  an  influ- 
ence over  the  art  of  other  nations,  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  supremacy  of  French  intellect. 
French  artists  are  first  of  all  workmen,  and 
among  a  nation  of  workmen  Constant  rose  to  em- 
inence by  the  seriousness  and  fidelity  of  his  de- 
votion to  his  art.  "Work,  work,  work,"  was  his 
motto,  and  it  carried  him  into  the  very  front  rank 
among  a  nation  of  workers. 

The  power  to  express  more  luminously  than 
other  men,  rather  than  any  peculiarity  of  endow- 
ment, made  M.  Constant  great — his  example  in 
making  himself  thoroughly  conversant  with  his 
subject  before  he  attempted  to  express  it  had 
a  value  far  outside  the  field  of  art.  Death  re- 
moved him  at  a  time  when  he  hoped  to  do  more 
and  larger  work  in  historical  painting  than  he 
had  yet  achieved.  He  had  a  commission  from 
the  King  of  England  to  paint  the  Coronation.  He 
was  also  commissioned  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  paint  the  apotheosis  of  Victor  Hugo,  a 
work  which  he  was  not  able  to  accomplish. 

M.  Constant  was  descended  from  a  family  of 
statesmen  and  scholars,  and  from  them  he  in- 
herited dignity  of  bearing,  social  ease,  and  that 
brilliant  and  witty  conversation,  which  made  it  a 
joy  to  know  him. 

Gertrude  Locke. 


Few  painters  have  excited  more  criticism,  fa- 
vorable and  otherwise,  than  Adolphe  Bougue- 
reau,  and  despite  it,  few  have  attained  greater 
popularity.  A  born  artist,  he  worked  his  way  up 
through  discouragements  and  difficulties,  snatch- 
ing the  laurels  from  amid  the  thorns.     Although 


destined  for  a  business  career,  the  artistic  instinct 
was  too  strong  to  keep  him  long  from  his  natural 
work,  and  a  prize  which  he  won  at  the  drawing 
school  of  M.  Alaux,  decided  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  art — and  caused  a  riot  among  the  rest  of 
the  pupils,  who  were  being  trained  for  artistic 
careers. 

Bouguereau  earned  enough  by  painting  por- 
traits to  enable  him  to  study  in  Paris,  and,  in 
1850,  he  gained  the  Prix  de  Rome,  which  was  the 
means  of  his  residing  in  Italy  for  several  years. 
The  first  picture  that  brought  him  fame  was  "The 
Body  of  St.  Cecilia  Borne  to  the  Catacombs," 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the 
Luxembourg  collection.  His  paintings  are  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  this 
country,  and  grace  several  private  galleries  here. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  owns  "Going  to  the  Bath"  and 
"The  Italian  Boy."  Mr.  Wolfe,  who  owned  his 
"Nymphs  and  Satyrs,"  sold  it  for  ten  thousand 
dollars.  "Rest  During  the  Harvest,"  "The  Girl 
with  the  Tambourine,"  and  "Alma  Parens,"  a 
remarkably  fine  painting,  are  all  in  this  country. 

"The  Storm"  is  among  the  most  admired  of 
the  pictures  of  this  popular  artist — and  the  one 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  Two  sisters,  evi- 
dently of  the  rustic  class,  while  wandering  over 
the  rocky  passes,  have  been  surprised  by  a  storm. 
Hemmed  in  by  the  rocks  and  the  raging  waters, 
there  is  no  way  of  escape  for  them,  and  there  they 
must  stand  and  bear  the  beatings  of  the  tempest 
that  "howls  the  rocks  among."  By  their  faces,  it 
is  evident  that  they  reaHze  the  horrors  of  their 
position,  far  away  from  any  human  habitation, 
the  storm  roaring  overhead,  and  the  waves  dash- 
ing up  to  their  very  feet.  The  elder  girl,  with 
tender  solicitude,  clasps  the  younger  in  her  arms, 
as  if  to  shield  her  from  the  fury  of  the  blast. 

This  picture  is  full  of  expression  and  character, 
and  most  exquisitely  rendered.  The  tall,  immo- 
vable masses  of  surf-beaten  rocks,  looming  up 
darkly  around  ;  the  cloud-shadows  moving  above 
their  heights ;  the  silver-gray  of  the  rolling 
waters,  as  they  send  their  foam  to  the  narrow 
shore,  present  a  scene  full  of  desolation;  while 
set  amid  the  darkness,  like  stars  in  a  midnight 
sky,  are  the  two  luminous  forms  of  the  children, 
full  of  beauty,  pathos  and  tender  grace. 

Anna  Merle. 


At  the  Salon  of  1875,  a  picture— "The  Grand- 
father's Fete" — attracted  much  notice,  and  won 
"golden  opinions"  for  its  painter — Louis  Leloir-^ 
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who  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  the  following  year.  After  1878,  he  aban- 
doned oil  painting  for  water  colors,  in  which  he 
proved  a  master.  Not  only  did  he  produce  large 
pictures,  but  he  painted  with  all  his  accustomed 
skill  and  beauty  fans  of  such  artistic  elegance 
that  they  were  eagerly  sought  by  those  who  could 
afford  to  pay  for  such  exquisite  gems  of  art. 

One  charming  picture,  "Music,"  shows  a  de- 
sign for  one  of  these  marvels  of  beauty,  and  was 
exhibited  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  in  1878. 
As  a  work  of  art  it  is  unsurpassed,  showing  all 
the  delicacy  and  exquisite  finish  for  which  this 
painter  is  noted.  There  is  something  strongly 
suggestive  of  Raphael  in  this  lovely  production. 
The  faces  have  all  the  fineness  of  miniature 
paintings ;  the  grouping  is  singularly  effective, 
the  coloring  is  tender  but  warm,  and  harmony, 
beauty,  sweetness  and  grace  pervade  the  whole 
picture.  These  beautiful  Muses,  enthroned  on 
the  billowy  clouds,  are  something  more  than  "a 
dream  of  fair  women."  They  are  a  lovely  reality, 
with  their  tender  dark  eyes,  gentle  faces,  and 
beautifully  rounded  forms.  The  centre  figure, 
playing  on  the  violoncello,  is  especially  charming, 
the  expressive  face  gleaming  out  like  a  star  from 
amid  the  silvery  clouds.  Scarcely  less  lovely  are 
the  others,  the  one  in  her  amber  dress,  playing  on 
the  pipes,  and  the  other  in  crimson  and  green 
drapery,  "discoursing  sweet  music"  on  the  lute. 

In  looking  at  this  charming  production,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  even  royalty  sought  to  have 
their  fans  adorned  by  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  modern  French  painters.  Some  of 
the  greatest  artists  have  thought  the  fan  a  worthy 
object  upon  which  to  paint,  and  even  so  distin- 
guished a  painter  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  did  not 
disdain  to  paint  a  fan  for  Pope  to  present  to 
Martha  Blount. 

Leloir,  while  he  painted  large  pictures,  pro- 
duced nothing  more  exquisite  than.  "Music." 
Its  grace  and  beauty  are  characteristic  of  the 
style  of  the  distinguished  artist,  whose  light  of 
genius  was  extinguished  all  too  soon  by  death. 

Mary  Merle. 


Jules  Joseph  Lefebre,  the  painter  of  the  beauti- 
ful picture,  "Virginia  Leaving  the  Isle  of 
France,"  is  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  modern 
French  painters.  Among  his  paintings  is  the 
"The  Marriage."  presented  by  Mr.  William  H, 
Vanderbilt  to  his  daughter  as  a  bridal  gift.  His 
"Mignon,"  the  very  essence  of  the  poetry  that 


pervades  "Wilhelm  Meister,"  and  "Pandora,"  are 
highly  praised.  "The  Grasshopper,"  which  was 
sold,  in  1878,  brought  two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  showing  the  high  repute 
in  which  this  painter  was  held. 

The  artist  represents  Virginia  just  as  the  ves- 
sel has  left  the  Isle  of  France,  and  her  loved  home 
is  gradually  fading  away  in  the  distance.  She 
sees  the  receding  coasts  "through  the  mists  of 
burning  tears,"  which  would  be  even  more  bitter 
did  she  know  the  terrible  fate  in  store  for  her 
when  she  looks  again  on  those  lovely  shores,  so 
dear  to  her  young  heart.  No  good  fortune  in 
the  gay  city  to  which  she  is  going  can  compen- 
sate for  all  that  she  is  leaving.  Her  mother's 
care  and  love  are  more  to  her  than  the  formal 
kindness  of  strangers,  and  the  companionship 
of  Paul  more  satisfying  than  that  of  all  others. 
She  grasps  the  farewell  flowers  in  her  hand,  and 
she  thinks  how  long  it  will  be  before  she  will 
see  the  flowers  bloom  again  in  her  own  sweet  Isle 
of  France ;  how  long  before  she  will  hear  the 
birds  sing  through  the  sunny  bowers,  and  feel 
the  soft  breezes  fanning  her  cheek.  It  seems  to 
her  a  cruel  destiny  that  tears  her  from  the  inno- 
cent pleasures  of  home,  and  the  love  that  en- 
circles her  there.  She  is  too  young  to  appreciate 
the  worldly  motives  of  her  mother  in  sending 
her  away,  and  too  loving  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
banishment. 

The  touching  story  of  "Paul  and  Virginia"  is 
one  that  the  painter  will  not  willingly  let  die. 
.  Again  and  again  he  goes  to  it  for  inspiration,  and 
his  canvas  shows  once  more  the  scenes  in  the 
short  life  of  this  loving  maiden.  The  charming 
picture  is  full  of  touching  pathos,  and  shows  that 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  treatment  for  which 
the  painter  is  noted.  As  the  young  girl  sits,  with 
her  head  resting  on  her  hand,  the  tears  streaming 
down  her  face,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  distant 
coast,  she  seems  the  living  reality  of  woe — a  woe 
that  admits  of  no  solace.  It  is  a  touching  story, 
touchingly  told :  and  we  have  only  admiration 
for  the  painter,  who,  by  his  "magic  brush,"  can 
thus  excite  our  sympathy. 

Jaxe  Gorman. 


Few  artists  have  possessed  the  gifts  of  the 
French  painter  Gerome,  whose  extensive  travels 
in  Egypt  and  Turkey  enabled  him  to  reproduce 
many  Oriental  scenes.  Among  his  numerous  pic- 
tures. "The  Muezzin,"  or  "Call  to  Prayer."  is  one 
of  the   most   remarkable.     The   scene   is   Cairo ; 
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from  the  balcony  of  the  minaret  is  seen  the  city 
^nd  surrounding  country,  while  the  citadel  is 
plainly  in  view.  The  }*Iuezzin,  a  striking  and 
life-like  figure,  standing  on  the  first  balcony  of  a 
mosque,  walking  from  side  to  side,  with  head 
thrown  back,  raises  his  voice  at  the  signal  of  a 
gun, — it  floats  far  above  the  heads  of  the  people 
below,  and  immediately  they  resort  to  prayer. 
The  cry  that  comes  from  the  minaret  is  shrill 
and  high — the  words  are  not  said,  but  chanted 
in  a  strange  minor  key.  Instantly  the  Turks  fall 
on  their  knees  and  utter  the  responses  to  the 
^luezzin's  call. 

A  traveller  tells  us  that  the  words  uttered  by 
the  Muezzin  are  as  follows :  "Most  high  God ! 
Most  high  God  !  ^lost  high  God !  I  acknowledge 
that  there  is  no  other,  except  God.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of 
God.  Come  to  prayer!  Come  to  prayer! 
Come  to  the  temple  of  salvation !  Great 
God !  Great  God !  There  is  no  God  but 
God."  The  call  is  the  same  at  all  the  periods  of 
prayer,  excepting  in  the  early  morning,  when  the 
Muezzin  adds :  "Prayer  is  better  than  sleep ; 
prayer  is  better  than  sleep.  The  Muezzin  turns 
his  face  towards  IMecca.  until  he  utters  the  words, 
"Come  to  prayer :  come  to  the  temple  of  salva- 
tion ;"  then  he  turns  his  face  from  right  to  left 
and  from  left  to  right,  as  if  to  include  the  whole 
world  in  his  invitation,  and  instantly  the  people 
respond  from  below,  "There  is  no  strength,  no 
power,  but  what  is  in  God ;  in  that  Supreme  Be- 
ing, in  that  powerful  Being." 

The  tradition  is  that  the  prophet,  when  at 
^ledina,  could  not  find  the  means  to  bring  his  fol- 
lowers together  punctually  at  the  hour  of  prayer. 
Several  methods  were  suggested,  such  as  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  the  raising  of  a  flag,  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet,  or  an  illumination  by  fire,  all  of 
which  were  rejected.  Then  an  angel  appeared  at 
night  to  Abdullah-ibu-zeid-Abderize  and  told  him 
that  the  call  to  prayer  must  be  given  in  a  loud 
voice  from  a  house  roof.  And  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  custom. 

Gerome  also  painted  "The  Death  of  Caesar," 
"An  Arab  on  Horseback,"  and  "The  Gladiators." 
One  of  his  finest  productions  and  which  was 
twenty  years  in  preparation,  is  "The  Last 
Prayer."  which  represents  the  Christian  martyrs 
in  the  Colosseum  about  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
lions.  losEPHiNE  Ellis. 


the  best  pictures  of  the  well-known  English 
painter,  Hamilton  ]^Iacallum,  whose  productions 
have  been  frequently  exhibited  in  London  and 
much  admired.  A  party  of  young  people,  noth- 
ing fearing,  start  out  for  a  pleasant  sail  on  the 
river.  The  skies  are  blue,  the  air  soft  and  re- 
freshing :  and  the  sun  awakes  the  waves  to  a 
glittering  dance.  The  sense  of  enjoyment  is  keen, 
as,  "like  a  thing  of  life,"  the  boat  "walks  the 
waters."  Suddenly  pleasure  gives  way  to  terror, 
as  the  boy  who  has  been  rowing,  drops  his  oar, 
and  standing  in  the  seat  of  the  boat,  dances 
vigorously,  rocking  "the  cradle  of  the  deep"  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  fill  with  alarm  the  youthful 
feminine  heart.  The  girls'  looks  of  terror  and 
earnest  supplication,  as  they  regard  the  mischiev- 
ous cause  of  their  misery,  are  very  amusing.  The 
countenance  of  the  youngest  girl,  as  she  clutches 
the  sides  of  the  boat  with  her  little  hands,  shows 
that  she  feels  herself  deeply  injured  by  the  cruel 
sport  of  the  boy,  who.  like  many  of  his  kind,  takes 
pleasure  in  alarming  the  timid.  The  younger 
boys  appear  to  be  assisting  the  movement  of  the 
boat,  and,  doubtless,  enjoy  the  consternation  of 
their  companions,  as  its  sides  almost  disappear 
beneath  the  water.  The  sense  of  humor  is  strong, 
and  each  face  is  a  study  in  itself. 

Among  the  other  pictures  of  this  noted  artist 
that  have  attracted  notice  are  "Waiting  for  the 
Ebb,"  "Shrimping."  and  "Gathering  Seaweed  on 
the  \\'est  Coast  of  Scotland." 

Alice  Beck. 


'Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep"  is  one  of 


Few  English  painters  produced  so  many  ad- 
mirable works  as  Sir  Frederick  Leighton.  who 
from  childhood  evinced  a  strong  passion  for 
painting,  which  his  parents  encouraged  while  ob- 
jecting to  his  making  it  a  profession.  During  a 
winter  sojourn  in  Florence,  his  father  met  the 
celebrated  American  sculptor,  Hiram  Powers,  to 
whom  he  submitted  the  young  student's  draw- 
ings, with  a  promise  that  his  decision  should  de- 
pend on  the  result  of  his  interview  with  the  sculp- 
tor. The  estimate  formed  by  Mr.  Powers  of  the 
drawings  being  highly  favorable,  young  Leighton 
was  permitted  to  devote  all  his  time  to  painting. 
He  studied  in  Rome.  Florence.  Brussels.  Frank- 
fort. Berlin  and  Paris — his  productions  evince 
the  thoroughness  of  his  application. 

"The  Music  Lesson"  w^as  first  exhibited  in 
1877.  at  the  London  Royal  Academy  Exhibition, 
and  was  pronounced  the  gem  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion. Seated  in  a  marble  niche  are  a  young  girl  and 
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her  sister.  The  child  leans  lovingly  against  her 
teacher,  who  is  adjusting  her  pupil's  hands  to  the 
instrument  she  is  tuning.  They  are  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  their  occupation,  as  their  hands  are  in- 
tertwined, and  there  is  a  tender  love  in  their  atti- 
tude which  is  very  attractive.  Their  robes  are  of 
an  Oriental  character,  and  the  architecture  of  the 
room  in  which  they  are  seated  is  also  Oriental. 
We  are  given  to  understand  that  this  charming 
scene  is  taking  place  in  some  Eastern  country, 
whose  music  lends  its  attractions  even  to  the 
homes  of  the  humble. 

This  picture  merits  the  unqualified  praise  that 
art  critics  have  bestowed  upon  it,  and  has  added 
to  the  fame  of  the  distinguished  artist  among 
whose  best  works  it  is  classed.  Says  one  critic : 
'"What  makes  The  Music  Lesson'  valuable  in  our 
eyes,  is  the  perfect  oneness  of  the  conception,  and 
the  unity  of  action  and  sentiment;"  while  an- 
other declares  that  "its  careful  manipulation  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation." 

It  was  Sir  Francis  Leighton  who  executed  the 
drawings  for  the  illustrations  to  George  Eliot's 
Florentine  tale,  of  "Romola." 

Caroline  Babcock. 


XTbe  Hsle  of  /IDan. 

^^HE  recent  visit  of  King  Edward  VII.  to 
^^  Manxland  has  revived  an  interest  in  this 
remarkable  survival  of  feudal  days,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  British  Isles.  Situated  in  the 
Irish  Sea,  nearly  equi-distant  from  England,  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man  is  not  only 
famous  for  its  extensive  fisheries,  but  enjoys  high 
repute  as  a  health  resort,  and  contains  much  to 
interest  the  antiquarian.  A  fine  fleet  of  swift 
steamers  plies  regularly  between  Liverpool  and 
Douglas,  aflfording  ready  communication  with  the 
island.  Castletown,  near  the  southern  extremity, 
is  the  seat  of  government,  and  is  surrounded  by 
Castle  Rushen,  a  Danish  fortress  of  prodigious 
strength,  having  walls  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
feet  in  thickness,  built  of  the  native  limestone, 
Avhich  is  of  so  imperishable  a  nature  that  the 
walls  retain  the  sharp  marks  of  the  builder's 
chisel,  though  completed  nine  hundred  years  ago. 
The  Castle  was  founded  by  Guthread  II.  of 
Orry's  Kings  of  Man,  and,  having  been  added 
to  from  time  to  time,  it  now  consists  of  a  pile  of 
buildings  of  most  imposing  appearance.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  its  age  extant.  In 
13 13,  it  underwent  a  six  months'  siege  by  Robert 


Bruce,  who  granted  it  to  his  nephew  Randolph^ 
Earl  of  Murray.  Castletown  is  a  great  resort  for 
tourists  on  account  of  the  bold  coast  scenery  in 
its  neighborhood. 

The  Isle  of  Man  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  It  bears,  however,  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  latter  in  the  mildness  of  its  winters, 
and  though  in  a  somewhat  more  northerly  lati- 
tude, myrtles,  fuchsias,  and  other  tender  exotics, 
flourish  throughout  the  year. 

A  chain  of  mountains  extends  through  the 
island  from  northeast  to  southwest.  Snaefell,  the 
highest  peak,  attains  an  elevation  of  2024  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  affords  a  most  imposing  view, 
revealing  the  picturesque  glens  and  undulating 
country  in  the  foreground ;  and  the  rich  plains 
of  the  north  and  south  of  the  island  in  the  middle 
distance ;  while  beyond  is  the  Irish  sea,  bounded 
by  the  high  lands  of  the  surrounding  countries, 
on  which  even  the  corn  fields  can  be  descried. 
Several  streams  take  their  rise  in  these  moun- 
tains, in  some  of  which  trout  abound,  though  in 
many  the  fish  have  been  destroyed  by  the  wash- 
ings of  the  lead  mines.  The  coast  scenery  from 
Maynhold  Head,  on  the  east,  passing  south  to 
Peel,  is  bold  and  picturesque,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Calf,  where  Spanish  Head, 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  presents  a 
sea-front  of  extreme  grandeur. 

There  are  numerous  so-called  Druidical  re- 
mains and  Runic  monuments  throughout  the  isl- 
and. The  language  spoken  by  the  natives  is  a 
dialect  of  the  Celtic,  and  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Irish.  As  a  spoken  language  it  is  likely  to  be- 
come almost  entirely  disused  in  the  course  of  an- 
other generation. 

Previous  to  the  sixth  century,  the  history  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  is  involved  in  obscurity.  From 
that  period  it  was  ruled  by  a  line  of  Welsh  kings 
until  near  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  when  the 
Norwegian  Harold  Haarfagar  invaded  and  took 
possession  of  the  island.  The  same  Harold  who, 
according  to  tradition,  was  induced  to  attempt 
the  subjugation  of  the  whole  of  Norway,  through 
his  love  to  a  high-born  maiden,  named  Gyda,  who 
declared  that  she  would  not  become  his  wife  until 
he  was  sole  king  of  Norway,  vowed  that  he 
would  neither  cut  nor  comb  his  hair  until  he  had 
subdued  all  the  land  to  his  sway — a  promise 
which  he  is  said  to  have  kept. 

Previous  to  his  reign  Norway,  like  the  other 
Scandinavian  countries,  had  been  divided  into 
numerous   independent   districts  or  tribes,   gov- 
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erned  by  their  several  kings.  Harold,  however, 
replaced  all  the  rulers  by  jarls  of  his  own.  The 
severity  of  his  rule  compelled  the  deposed  kings 
to  seek  other  homes,  and  his  reign  is  memorable 
for  the  many  new  settlements  that  were  made  by 
these  exiles. 

Thus  the  Orkneys  were  settled,  while  another 
fugitive  sailed,  in  876,  for  France,  where,  with 
his  followers,  he  founded  the  Norman  power. 
Other  exiled  kings  colonized  the  Hebrides,  Shet- 
land, and  Faroe  Islands,  and  Iceland,  where  they 
continued  their  customary  sea-roving  and  plun- 
dering until  these  islands,  with  the  exception  of 
Iceland,  were,  subdued  by  Harold,  who  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  conquests,  invaded  and  took 
possession  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  His  rule  did  not 
continue  very  long.  As  early  as  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, Orry,  a  Dane,  effected  a  landing  and  was 
favorably  received  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
adopted  him  as  their  king.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  present  Manx  Constitu- 
tion. Later,  however,  the  Norwegian  rule  of  the 
island  was  reasserted,  but  on  the  disastrous  fail- 
ure of  the  expedition  of  Hacon  of  Norway 
against  the  Scots,  the  island,  together  with  the 
Hebrides,  was  ceded  to  Alexander  III.  of  Scot- 
land. On  his  death,  the  Manx  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Edward  I.  of  England, 
by  a  formal  instrument,  dated  1200.  The  island 
was  portioned  to  various  royal  favorites  from 
time  to  time  until  the  year  1406,  when  it  was 
granted  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  in  perpetuity.  The 
Stanley  family  ruled  under  the  title  of  Kings  of 
Man.  The  island,  having  become  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  smuggling  trade,  was  finally  purchased 
by  the  Crown  of  England,  in  1829.  at  a  cost  of 
over  two  million  dollars. 

Until  1886,  the  government  was  more  or  less 
of  an  oligarchy.  The  island  has  now  a  Constitu- 
tion of  its  own,  independent  of  the  imperial 
l^arliament — its  own  laws,  law  officers  and  courts. 
The  legislative  body  is  styled  the  Court  of  Tyn- 
wald.  consisting  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Council,  and  the  House  of  twenty-four  Keys, 
who  are  the  legal  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  Council  consists  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
-Man.  the  attorney-general,  the  receiver-general, 
the  two  deemsters  or  chief  justices — made  fa- 
miliar to  the  public  by  ^Ir.  Hall  Caine. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  is  the  fact  that  it  has  its  own  Bishop,  the 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  who  has  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  without  the  privilege  of  a  vote. 


This  bishopric  is  supposed  to  have  been  estab- 
lished by  Pope  Gregory  I\'.,  in  the  ninth  century. 
The  name  "Sodor"  is  of  forgotten  derivation,  it 
may  mark  the  period  when  the  Hebrides  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  Norsemen,  and  divided  into 
Nordor  and  Sodor,  or  north  and  south. 

The  people  of  the  Isle  of  Man  still  pursue  their 
primitive  way,  touched  superficially  by  the  doc- 
trines of  modern  time,  but  little  changed  from 
the  days  when  the  Stanleys  held  sway  in  their 
kingdom.  Mary  Simpson. 


JLbc  lRo5e*(Ilou&. 

A  lovely  summer  day  was  on  the  wane, 

A  hush  serene  pervaded  everywhere. 
The  zephyrs  rested,  tired  of  sportive  hours, 

And  quiet  nature  seemed  relieved  of  care. 

Cloudland  was  near,  so  near  that  mountain  tops 
Just    seemed    to    pierce    that    airy,    shadowy 
sphere. 
Some   clouds   were   grey,   and   piled   in   masses 
dark, 
Deepening    the     gloaming,     making    twilight 
drear. 

Others  rose-hued  and  golden  tinted  sped 

In  fleecy  loveliness  across  the  sky-. 
Radiant  in  beauty,  crimsoning  the  air, 

Fair  contrast  to  the  grey,  they  drifted  by. 

In  blissful  rapture  and  spellbound  I  stood. 

Gazing  in  ecstasy  upon  such  scene, . 
]\Iy  soul  expanded  and  my  mind  intent, 

A\'ith  glowing  love  and  reverential  mien. 

E'en  as  I  gazed,  there  faded  from  my  sight 
The  lovely  crimson  cloud,  that  color  lent 

To  the  dull  grey.     It  left  me  deep  in  thought, 
My  mind  on  solemn  meditation  bent. 

Like  all  life's  joys,  I  mused  within  myself. 
They  burst  in  glory  through  the  somber  day. 

Gladdening  our  hearts,  diffusing  happiness 
And  e'er  we've  grasped  them  firm  they  melt 

No  shadow  marred  my  life's  philosophy. 

Nor  was  I  left  dejected,  nor  downcast. 
Smiling,    I    vowed,    throughout    life's    precious 
years 
To  make  th"e  most  of  rose-clouds  while  they 
last.  Dorothy  B. 
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"Beautiful,  tender  Christmas !  Once  again  thou 
^omest  with  gladness  and  glory  from  the  skies, 
bringing  joy  to  this  poor  sinful  earth  of  ours  and 
filling  with  blessings  the  hearts  and  homes  of 
men.  Far  above  the  moanings  of  the  night  winds 
we  hear  the  music  of  the  joy-bells  that  herald 
thy  approach.  The  windows  are  garlanded  with 
:the  festive  holly  and  evergreen,  as  if  in  mystic 
.chaplets  for  thy  radiant  brow.  The  golden  hearts 
of  the  children  throb  in  ecstasy  at  thy  coming. 
iov  thou  art  theirs  by  right  divine,  and  there  is 
love  untold  -in  their  radiant  eyes  and  glowing 
cheeks.  Yea,  even  in  abodes  of  want  and  woe, 
where  poverty  reigns  and  sadness  finds  desolate 
lodgment,  dost  thou  come.  O  fairest  queen  of 
all  the  festivals,  bringing  respite  from  sorrow 
and  care,  and  recalling  for  one  brief  day  some 
of  the  gladness  of  the  dear,  dead  years ! 

O  divine  and  human  spirit  of  beautiful  Christ- 
mas,  fill  every  heart  and  home  throughout  the 


land  with  the  overflowing  blessings  of  the  omni- 
potent Christ-Child !  Let  the  radiance  of  Bethle- 
liem's  blessed  star  dispel  the  darkness  and  deso- 
lation that  find  lodgment  in  human  hearts  in 
every  land  and  beyond  all  the  seas.  And  may 
the  angels'  song  of  peace  and  glory,  first  chanted 
over  the  manger-crib  where  this  shivering  Infant 
lay,  be  the  harbinger  of  a  blessed  immortality  to 
the  weary  ones  of  earth. 

Patrons  of  the  Canadian  division  of  the  In- 
ternational Railway,  known  as  the  Canadian 
Scenic  Route,  recently  witnessed  a  strange  phe- 
nomenon— the  Niagara  River — a  chronic  sleeper 
— out  of  its  bed ! 

The  Ontario  Power  Company  extended  a  dam 
into  the  river,  above  Horse  Shoe  Fall,  with  the 
result  that  the  bed  of  the  river  was  disclosed, 
about  and  below  Dufferin  Island.  The  sight 
was  a  peculiar  one.  Numerous  potholes  were 
discovered,  ranging  from  six  inches  to  two  feet 
in  diameter,  and  from  two  to  eight  feet  in  depth. 
They  were  as  round  and  smooth  as  if  bored  by 
drills. 

Many  relics  of  the  war  of  1812  were  found, 
such'  as  bullets,  bayonets,  one  musket,  and  a 
number  of  soldiers'  uniform  buttons,  also  an 
anchor  and  chain,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  steamer  Caroline. 

During  the  delightful  Indian  Summer  days, 
we  availed  ourselves  of  the  Scenic  Route,  which 
winds  through  the  islands  and  crossed  the  bridges 
connecting  them,  under  which  was  to  be  seen  the 
bare  river  bed. 

¥r 

Two  October  bridals,  of  particular  interest  to 
the  staff,  were  those  of  Miss  Mabel  Kean,  La 
Salle,  N.  Y.,  now  Mrs.  Cooley,  and  Miss  Jose- 
phine Hardin,  Chicago,  111. — Mrs.  J.  Callahan. 

Dear  Mabel's  schooldays  at  Loretto,  where  she 
counts  man}'  friends,  extended  over  a  period  of 
six  years,  during  which,  by  her  gentle  qualities 
and  unfailing  kind-heartedness,  she  endeared  her- 
self alike  to  teachers  and  companions,  who  one 
and  all,  through  the  columns  of  the  Rainbow, 
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desire  to  give  expression  to  their  cordial  good 
wishes  for  a  happy  future. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callahan  paid  us  a  visit  on  their 
Avedding-  tour  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  hour  in 
the  sanctiiiii,  where  they  were  charmingly  enter- 
tained. Many  and  cordial  were  the  congratula- 
tions offered  to  the  bride  and  groom  as  they 
passed  through  the  different  parts  of  the  building, 
which  Josephine  desired  that  Mr.  Callahan  should 
5ee. 

Though  the  light  of  her  parents'  home  since 
lier  return  from  school,  Josephine  is  not  in  the 
least  spoiled,  her  tastes  are  as  simple  as  ever,  her 
affection  for  her  Alma  Mater  as  warm,  her  heart 
as  true.  We  could  not  but  feel  that  Mr.  Calla- 
lian's  lines  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places  with  so 
ideal  a  girl,  so  bonny  a  bride  to  share  his  honors 
and  successes. 

If  heartfelt  prayers  will  ensure  the  happiness 
of  our  October  brides,  theirs  will  be  a  rose-strewn 
path  through  life. 

•X- 

Among  the  clergy  at  the  "Macbeth"  Recital  we 
ivere  pleased  to  note  Rev.  J.  T.  Lynch,  C.  M., 
Xiagara  University,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  Rev. 
W.  J.  McNab,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  P.  J. 
Conroy,  C.  M.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Tracy,  C.  M.,  Rev.  M. 
J.  Egan,  C.  M.,  Niagara  University,  Niagara 
Falls,  X.  Y. ;  Rev.  J.  Birmingham,  Niagara 
Falls,  X.  Y. ;  Rev.  L.  Giinther,  O.  C.  C,  Rev.  L. 
Deiter,  O.  C.  C,  Rev.  A.  Werner,  O.  C.  C,  Rev. 
B.  Koehmer,  O.  C.  C,  Carmelite  Monastery, 
Palls  View,  Ont. 

-X- 

We  desire  to  acknowledge,  appreciatively,  our 
indebtedness  to  the  kind  courtesy  of  the  Flenr  de 
Lis,  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  the 
exquisitely  artistic  picture  of  St.  Catharine  which 
adorns  our  pages. 

■X- 

And  now  ere  the  old  year — around  which  clus- 
ter so  many  happy  memories  of  cheery  commen- 
dation and  approval  of  our  humble  journalistic  ef- 
forts, on  the  part  of  exchange  editors  and  friends 
— dies,  and  the  pealing  bells  merrily  announce  the 


birth  of  the  new — we  beg  to  acknowledge  our 
debt  of  gratitude — a  debt  we  can  pay  only  by  in- 
stallments— to  all  who  have  encouraged  us  on 
the  upward  path  of  noble  purpose  and  high  re- 
solve. There  is  a  powerful  stimulus  in  encour- 
agement of  this  kind  from  valued  sources,  an  ir- 
resistible impulse  to  climb  and  at  least  render 
ourselves  worthy  of  the  good  opinions  we  so 
highly  prize.  Nor  can  we  forget  in  this  connec- 
tion the  many  literary  friends  who  have  so  un- 
selfishly contributed  to  the  adornment  of  our 
pages,  and  to  whom  we  tender  the  heartfelt  ex- 
pression of  our  gratitude.  May  the  Divine 
Christ-Child,  who  came  to  bring  glory  and  peace 
to  the  world,  send  blessing  and  gladness  untold 
to  their  generous  hearts. 


'Gibe  Stronoest. 

The  strongest  wins — ah,  yes — 'tis  true. 
But  who  is  strong,  I  would  ask  you  ? 

The  one  whose  form  shows  perfect  health  ? 
The  one  who  wins  by  means  of  wealth? 

The  one  who  lightly  overpowers — 
W^hose  great  endurance  braves  the  hours  ? 

The  one  who  dares  great  danger  face 
And  in  its  midst  takes  foremost  place  ? 

The  one  who  by  far-reaching  thought. 
For  public  good  great  wonders  wrought  ? 

Such  heroes — and  they  are  not  few — 
Deserve  their  laurels,  it  is  true. 

But  is  he  not  the  strongest  one 
Who  hath  a  noble  duty  done  ? 

Who  in  his  comer — urged  to  wrong — 
Hath  dared  defy,  hath  dared  be  strong? 

Who  in  a  simple,  quiet  way 

Hath  dared  that  little  "No!"  to  say? 

Lillian  H.  Ward. 


Are  there  not  little  chapters  in  everybody's 
life  that  seem  to  be  nothing,  and  yet  affect  all  the 
rest  of  the  history-? 
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National  Hntbems. 


^^I^HERE  never  was  a  more  rousing  composi- 
^L  tion  than  '^La  Marseillaise."  "The  sound 
of  it,"  says  Carlyle,  "will  make  the  blood 
tingle  in  men's  veins,  and  whole  armies  and  as- 
semblages will  sing  it  with  eyes  weeping  and 
burning,  with  hearts  defiant  of  death  and  despot." 
It  had  a  great  share  in  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion, for  in  a  few  months  after  it  was  first  made 
known,  every  one  was  singing  it,  and  the  words 
''To  arms!  March!"  were  resounding  in  all 
parts  of  France.  At  every  season  of  disorder 
since,  its  strains  have  excited  the  passions  of  the 
people,  and  if  immortality  can  be  predicted  for 
any  tune  known  to  man,  this  is,  beyond  a  ques- 
tion, the  one.  And  yet,  as  the  story  goes,  both 
words  and  music  were  the  production  of  one 
night.  They  were  composed  in  1792,  by  a  per- 
son whom  Carlyle  calls  "an  inspired  Tyrtaen 
colonel,"  Rouget  de  Lisle,  who  was  still  living 
when  Carlyle's  "French  Revolution'  was  first 
published.  The  scene  of  its  birth  was  Strasburg, 
and  not  Marseille,  but  it  was  a  force  of  Marseil- 
laise that  first  marched  to  it,  and  hence  the  title. 

The  origin  of  the  British  National  Anthem  has 
proved  a  source  of  vexation  for  many  years. 
There  is  almost  as  much  mystery  regarding  it  as 
there  used  to  be  about  the  source  of  the  Nile. 
The  common  account  attributes  it  to  Dr.  Bull, 
organist  of  King  James  I.,  but  it  has  also  been 
claimed  for  Henry  Carey.  Between  these  two 
the  authorship  and  composition  almost  certainly 
rest ; — it  has  been  found  impossible  to  decide  def- 
initely for  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  first  public  performance  is  stated  to  have 
been  at  a  dinner,  in  1740,  to  celebrate  the  taking 
of  Portobello  by  Admiral  Vernon,  when  it  is 
said  to  have  been  sung  by  Henry  Carey  as  his 
own  composition, — both  words  and  music.  The 
fact  that  he  was  the  author  of  both  is  testified  to 
by  J.  Christopher  Smith,  Handel's  amanuensis, 
and  by  Dr.  Harington.  In  1745,  it  became  pub- 
licly known  by  being  sung  at  the  theatres  as  "a 
loyal  song  or  anthem,"  during  the  Scottish  Re- 
bellion. The  Pretender  was  proclaimed  at  Edin- 
burgh, September  the  sixteenth,  and  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  "God  Save  the  King"  was  at  Drury 
Lane,  September  the  twenty-eighth. 

The  tune  was  a  great  favorite  with  Weber,  who 
introduced  it  into  his  cantata,  "Kampf  und  Sieg," 
and  his  "Jubel  Overture."     With  Beethoven  it 


was  equally  a  favorite.  He  wrote  seven  varia- 
tions on  it  for  piano,  and  introduced  it  intp  his 
Battle  Symphony,  in  reference  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing words  are  found  in  his  journal :  "I  must 
show  the  English  a  little  what  a  blessing  they 
have  in  "God  Save  the  King."  Atwood  harmon- 
ized it  in  his  anthem  "I  Was  Glad"  for  the  Coro- 
nation of  George  IV.,  as  he  did  "Rule  Britannia"" 
for  the  Coronation  of  William  IV. 

The  Russian  National  Anthem,  "God  Protect 
the  Czar,"  was  first  performed  at  the  Grand  The- 
atre, Moscow,  in  December,  1833.  Previous  to 
this  date  there  had  been  no  National  Anthem  in 
Russia,  and  the  Czars  usually  contented  them- 
selves with  "God  Save  the  King."  The  com- 
poser was  Col.  M.  Lwoflf,  who,  in  return  for  the 
composition,  was  presented  with  a  gold  snufif- 
box,  set  with  diamonds,  by  the  Czar  Nicholas. 
The  music  is  distinctly  national,  but  the  words 
are  anything  but  the  usual  prayer  of  the  Russian 
people — "God  Save  the  Czar !  Mighty  autocrat  f 
Reign  for  our  glory,"  etc.,  etc.  It  is,  properly 
speaking,  an  official  hymn,  unknown  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Russians. 

The  Austrian  National  Anthem  was  composed 
by  Haydn,  and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor  Franz 
at  Vienna,  in  1797.  The  lovely  air  is  thoroughly 
German — and  found,  therefore,  a  ready  accept- 
ance in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Hadyn  himself 
was  very  fond  of  it.  He  used  it  in  the  variations 
in  one  of  his  quartets,  a:nd,  when  he  was  dying, 
he  insisted  on  being  taken  from  his  bed  to  the 
piano,  when  he  played  the  air  three  times  over 
very  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  his  weeping 
servants. 

The  Danish  National  Anthem  is  not  unlike 
"Rule  Britannia."  It  was  composed  by  a  Ger- 
man, named  Hartmann,  about  the  year  1770.  The 
"Sicilian  Mariner's  Hymn" — although  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  National  Anthem — is  a  favor- 
ite air  with  the  gondoliers  of  Venice,  who  sing  it 
frequently.  Frances  Reilly. 


From  the  humblest  of  God's  servants  we  may 
learn  lessons  which  will  make  our  lives  better, 
nobler,  stronger.  About  us  all  the  time  are  the 
lessons  God  would  have  us  learn  as  He  unfolds 
them  to  us  in  the  lives  of  others,  and  he  is  a  very 
dull  student,  indeed,  who  cannot  get  from  every 
life  which  touches  his  some  truth  which  will  fit 
into  the  character  which  he  is  building. 
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**  t>iawatba  or  /»anabo3bo." 

^^  HE  world  gives  praise  to  whom  praise  is 
^^  due:  certainly,  in  recognizing  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's great  achievement  of  placing  be- 
fore the  public  his  Ojibway  play,  it  pays  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  debt  it  owes. 

The  idea  of  reproducing  Longfellow's  "Song 
of  Hiawatha"  originated  with  "Waubungay" — 
Mr.  L.  O.  Armstrong — under  whose  instructions, 
through  long  and  patient  striving,  the  play — the 
dialogue  of  which  is  in  the  Ojibway  tongue — 
has  been  brought  to  such  perfection  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  trace  one  shadow  of  dissimilitude, 
or  lack  of  harmony,  between  the  author's  mean- 
ing and  Mr.  Armstrong's  representation. 

Frederick  R.  Burton,  the  well-known  author. 
is  the  Musical  Director  of  the  drama,  and  the 
composer  of  the  music  of  "My  Bark  Canoe." 

Desbarats.  or  the  "Indian  Oberammergau," 
Avith  its  hundred  wooded  islands,  situated  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Hu- 
ron, twenty- eight  miles 
east  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont.,  and  which  can  be 
reached  twice  a  day  by 
boat  or  train,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots 
on  the  (ireat  Lakes.  Its 
shores  are  constantly 
washed  by  the  waters  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  its  wild 
romantic  scenery — high 
hills  and  picturesque  val- 
leys, that  so  long  have 
known  only  the  song 
of  birds,  the  whispering 
of  the  breeze  in  the 
trees,  and  monotonous 
pat,  pat,  of  Indian  feet, 
as  they  follow  their  soli- 
tary trail,  undisturbed  by  the  echo  of  the  white 
man's  step — is  its  chief  charm. 

Since  those  early  days  when  the  red  man  was 
monarch  of  all  that  his  eagle  eye  could  survey, 
since  the  time  when  Hiawatha  and  Sweet  Laugh- 
ing Water  walked  hand  in  hand.  Desbarats  has 
been  the  resting-place  and  summer  playground  of 
the  Indians ;  there  they  have  fished,  hunted, 
fought,  loved  and  wooed ;  there  the  fierce  hatred 
that  rancored  in  their  breasts  found  outlet  in 
deep,  uncompromising  revenge— and  there  it  is 


that  Mr.  Armstrong  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  In- 
dian drama,  "Hiawatha."  So  beautifully  does 
the  scenery  lend  itself  to  the  play — and  so  true 
to  nature  is  the  play  itself — that  one  forgets  time 
and  surroundings,  to  live  in  the  reality  of  this 
magnificent  interpretation  of  the  lines  that  have 
fallen  from  Longfellow's  golden  pen  of  thought. 
With  descendants  of  Hiawatha — Ojibway 
Braves — as  actors,  and  scenery  that  no  other 
drama  can  boast  of — tree-studded  islands,  the 
clear,  cool  waters  of  Huron,  and  a  sky  tinged 
with  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  where  dream 
ships  of  pure  white  clouds  sail  on  to  the  glorious 
gates  of  evening  —  twittering  birds,  lapping 
waves,  singing  leaves,  and  gentle  wafting  of  soft 
winds  form  the  sweetest  orchestra  for  this  Pas- 
sion Plav  of  the  Indians. 


Hiawatha, 

Minnehaha, 

Pau-Puk-Keewis, 


Cast: 

The  Black  Robe, 

Wabeno, 

Kabibonokka, 


IXDI.AX  HOTEL. 


Chibiabos, 
Kwasind, 
lagoo, 
Nokomis, 


^ludjekeewis, 
Shawondasee, 
Wabtm, 

The  Ancient  Arrow- 
]Maker. 


High  into  the  air  curls  a  thin  gray  line  of 
smoke  from  the  Peace  Pipe,  till,  mingling  with 
the  clear  blueness  of  the  sky,  it  is  lost  to  view. 
Swiftly  and  silently,  in  obedience  to  this  great 
Signal,  glides  the  Indian  bark,  which  is  drawn 
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up  on  the  sunny  sands,  overlooked  by  the  cliff, 
where  Gitchee  Manitou,  the  Great  Spirit,  has 
placed  his  signal.  Oh,  the  cunning,  fierce  hatred 
and  unsatisfied  revenge  depicted  on  those  darkly- 
lit  faces,  as  in  this  great  "Gathering  of  the 
Tribes,"  foe  stands  face  to  face  with  foe — 

"Wildly  glaring  at  each  other. 
In  their  faces  stern  defiance. 
In  their  hearts  the  feuds  of  ages !" 

Yells  of  daring  and  the  short,  sharp  war- 
whoop  arc  on  their  lips,  when,  over  the  waters, 
from  where  the  Calumet  still  burns,  floats  the 
song  of  the  Great  Spirit,  half  in  pity,  half  re- 
proach, full  of  tender  longing;  solemn  yet  ca- 
ressing, pleading  yet  commanding,  filled  with 
soothing  and  consolation. 

"I  will  send  a  Prophet  to  you, 
A  Deliverer  of  the  nations. 
Who  shall  guide  }'ou,  and  shall  teach  you, 
Who  shall  toil  and  suffer  with  you. 
If  you  listen  to  his  counsels, 
You  will  multiply  and  prosper; 
If  his  warnings  pass  unheeded. 
You  will  fade  away  and  perish ! 

Bathe  now,  in  the  stream  before  you. 
Wash  the  war-paint  from  your  faces. 
Wash  the  blood-stains  from  your  fingers,      . 
Take  the  reeds  that  grow  beside  you, 
Deck  them  with  your  brightest  feathers, 
Smoke  the  calumet  together, 
And  as  brothers  live  henceforward !" 


Tomahawks,  raised  in  warn- 
ing, are  dropped  in  silence. 
Fierce  hatred  and  malice  soften 
into  looks  of  wonder,  of  sadness 
and  submission.  Kneeling  on 
the  sands,  the  warriors  drop 
their  weapons  and  deerskin  gar- 
ments, wash  the  war-paint  from 
their  faces,  and,  sitting  in  a 
circle,  smoke  the  Peace  Pipe 
together ;  while  from  the  wig- 
wam nearby  is  heard  the  cry  of 
young  Hiawatha,  as  old  Noko- 
mis  sings  to  him  the  lullaby  of 
the  Indians — 

"Rocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle. 
Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes. 


Safely  bound  with  reindeer  sinews ; 
Stilled  his  fretful  wail  by  saying 
'Hush  !  the  Naked  Bear  will  hear  thee !'  " 

Four  years  pass  by  and  Hiawatha,  a  tiny  In- 
dian lad,  is  led  out  by  the  great  strong  warriors 
and  taught  to  shoot,  to  give  the  war-whoop,  and 
dance  the  war  dances.  Loud  are  the  cheers,  and 
the  keen,  piercing  black  eyes  of  the  old  braves 
gleam,  as,  straight  to  its  mark,  flies  the  arrow  of 
Hiawatha,  and,  as  the  lithe  young  body  sways  in 
the  graceful  movements  of  the  dance,  their  joy 
knows  no  bounds ;  rising,  they  beat  time  to  the 
music  with  their  moccasined  feet  and  encourage 
the  youthful  "Deliverer  of  their  Nation." 

;;:  *  *  ;•:  :Jt 

"As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is,    . 
So  unto  the  man  is  woman, 
Though  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him. 
Though  she  draws  him,  yet  she  follows. 
Useless  each  without  the  other!" 

wSaid  Hiawatha,  dreaming  still  of  Minnehaha, 

"Of  the  lovely  Laughing  W'ater, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dakotahs." 

;;;  :!--  *  ;!:  >;« 

The  fifth  scene  opens  with  the  "Wooing  of 
Hiawatha" — 

"Wed  a  maiden  of  your  people,"  is  the  w'arning 
of  old  Nokomis, 

"Go  not  eastward,  go  not  westward, 
.For  a  strancfcr.  whom  we  know  not. 


IlIAWATIIA,  1-1\|-.  VKARS  OLD. 


The  Pursuit  of  Pau  Puk-Keewis. 
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Like  a  fire  upon  the  hearthstone 
Is  a  neighbor's  homely  daughter. 
Like  the  starHght  or  the  moonHght 
Is  the  handsomest  of  strangers." 

But  the  love  of  the  brave  red  man's  heart  over- 
comes every  hostile  feeling.  The  echo  of  Minne- 
haha's laughter  and  the  memory  of  her  loveliness 
call  him  back  to  the  "land  of  the  Dacotah's" — 

"Dear  old  Xokomis, 
Very  pleasant  is  the  firelight, 
But  I  like  the  starlight  better. 
Better  do  I  like  the  moonlight !" 

Gravely  then  said  old  Nokomis — 

"Bring  not  here  an  idle  maiden. 
Bring  not  here  a  useless  woman. 
Hands  unskilful,  feet  unwilling ; 
Bring  a  wife  with  nimble  fingers. 
Heart  and  hand  that  move  together, 
Feet  that  run  on  willing  errands !" 

Smiling,  answered  Hiawatha — 

"In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs 
Lives  the  Arrow-maker's  daughter, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  ^^^ater, 
Handsomest  of  all  the  women. 

I  will  bring  her  to  your  wigwam. 
She  shall  run  upon  your  errands, 
Be  the  starlight,  moonlight,  firelight. 
Be  the  sunlight  of  my  people !" 

Still  dissuading,  said  Xokomis — 

"Bring  not  to  my  lodge  a  stranger 

From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs ! 

Very  fierce  are  the  Dacotahs, 

Often  is  there  war  between  us. 

There  are  feuds  yet  unforgotten, 
.Wounds  that  ache  and  still  may  oi)en  !" 

Laughing,  answered  Hiawatha — 

"For  that  reason,  if  no  other, 
Would  I  wed  the  fair  Dacotah. 
That  our  tribes  might  be  united. 
That  old  feuds  might  be  forgotten. 
And  old  wounds  be  healed  forever!" 

Into  his  canoe  which,  graceful  as  a  swan,  rests 
on  the  bosom  of  the  water,  steps  Hiawatha  and, 
with  the  cries  of  warning  and  ])leading  of  his 
people  ringing  in  his  ears,  paddles  ofif  to  choose 


his  bride  from  among  strangers  "in  the  land  of 
the  Dacotahs." 

Landing  on  the  opposite  shore,  he  breaks 
through  the  thicket,  passes  the  wigwams  of  his 
people,  where  the  camp  fires  yet  smoulder,  until 
he  comes 

"Where  the  falls  of  Minnehaha 
Flash  and  gleam  among  the  oak  trees, 
Laugh  and  leap  into  the  valley!" 

Then,  killing  a  wild  deer  and  binding  it  to  his- 
strong  shoulders,  Hiawatha  approaches  the  wig- 
wam of  the  Arrow-maker,  lays  his  offering  at  the 
feet  of  fair  Minnehaha,  receives  from  her  hand 
food,  and  water  from  bowls  carved  out  of  bass- 
wood,  smokes  the  Calumet  with  the  Arrow- 
maker,  and  speaks  of  the  great  peace  among  the 
nations — 

'"That  this  peace  may  last  forever, 
And  our  hands  be  clasped  more  closely. 
And  our  hearts  be  more  united. 
Give  me  as  my  wife  this  maiden, 
]\Iinnehaha,  Laughing  Water, 
Loveliest  of  Dacotah  women." 

The  old  warrior's  pathetic  appeal — "Let  your 
heart  speak,  Minnehaha" — touches  a  tender 
chord — he  is  almost  heart-broken  at  parting  with 
his  only  child,  who  has  been  his  sole  companion, 
and  his  wailing  continues  long  after  Hiawatha 
and  Alinnehaha  are  out  of  sight  and  hearing — 
"leaving  the  old  man  standing  at  the  doorway  of 
his  wigwam  lonely" — 

"Thus  it  is  our  daughters  leave  us. 
Those  we  love,  and  those  who  love  us  ! 
Just  when  they  have  learned  to  help  us, 
When  we  are  old  and  lean  upon  them. 
Comes  a  youth  with  flaunting  feathers. 
With  his  flute  of  reeds,  a  stranger 
W^anders  piping  through  the  village, 
Beckons  to  the  fairest  maiden. 
And  she  follows  where  he  leads  her. 
Leaving  all  things  for  the  stranger!"' 

Meanwhile  Nokomis  prepares  the  wedding- 
feast,  and  the  chiefs,  forgetting  their  aversion  to 
Hiawatha's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a 
formerly  hostile  tribe,  make  great  preparations 
to  welcome  him.  Games  are  played,  songs  are 
sung,  and  dances,  light  and  happy,  are  per- 
formed. In  order  that  the  wedding  may  be  more 
joyous,  IMinnehaha  and  Hiawatha  dance  their 
bridal   dance  together,   while  around  the   island 
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braves  paddle,  singing  to  the  maidens .  of  the 
tribe,  who  shyly  peep  through  the  trees  at  this 
joyous  procession.  As  the  canoes  slowly  glide 
through  the  deep,  silent  waters,  the  voices  of  the 
warriors  blend  in  a  beautiful  love  song — '"Sly 
Bark  Canoe" — which  rises  and  falls  on  the  breeze 
— a  part  of  the  wind  and  wave — punctuated  by 
the  swish  of  the  paddles  and  lapping  of  the 
waters,  that  gently  beat  time  on  the  sun-kissed 
shore. 

One  of  the  rules  of  Indian  music  is  that  a  song 
must  begin  on  a  high  note  and  end  on  a  low  one — 
as  in  Indian  poetry,  there  is  an  indefinite  repeti- 
tion of  a  single  brief  idea.  "My  Bark  Canoe"  is 
a  lyric  which  is  exquisite  from  any  point  of  view, 
and  the  musical  theme  such  as  might  have  been 
composed  by  any  of  the  precursors  of  Schubert, 
in  the  last  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  melody 
is  at  once  graceful  and  appealing,  possessing  its 
native  touch  of  barbarism,  yet  fluent  as  the  ten- 
derest  thought  of  any  poet-musician.  The  theme 
is  of  a  haunting  quality,  whose  repetition  serves 
only  to  emphasize  the  plaint  of  the  Indian  swain. 

"Kee-chi  ga  de  beck,  ondeydeyan. 
Ah  gu-ze  be.  ondeydeyan." 

/'In  the  still  night  the  long  hours  through. 
I  guide  my  bark  canoe. 
My  bark  canoe,  my  love  to  vou." 

While  the  games  are  being  played,  and  lagoo 
is  telling  stories  of  his  wonderful  adventures, 
Pau-Puk-Keewis  interrupts  with  a  shout — 

'T  am  tired  of  all  this  talking. 
Tired  of  old  lagoo's  stories. 
Tired  of  Hiawatha's  wisdom. 
Here  is  something  to  amuse  you. 
Better  than  this  endless  talking." 

Then  from  his  deerskin  pouch  he  draws  the 
games  of  Bowl  and  Counters,  and  challenges 
them  to  play.  After  much  hesitation,  lagoo 
accepts  the  challenge,  and  loses  heavily:  finally 
his  nephew,  Face-in-a-Mist,  is  at  stake;  Pau- 
Puk-Keewis  wins  the  lad,  whom  he  leads  away 
by  the  hand.  On  the  following  morning  when 
all  is  quiet  and  Hiawatha's  wigwam  deserted, 
Pau-Puk-Keewis  returns,  with  malice  in  his 
heart,  disorders  the  household  and  belongings  of 
Minnehaha,  and  awaits  the  return  of  Hiawatha, 
who  jHirsues  the  disturber  in  hot  haste.  Into  his 
canoe  leaps   Pau-l'uk-Kecwis,  and,   with  all  the 


strength  of  his  sinewy  arms,  paddles  for  the  op- 
posite shore,  gains  it,  and,  breaking  into  a  swift 
even  run — turning  now  and  then  to  cover  his 
trail  and  gaze  back  at  his  pursuers  with  a  wild, 
hunted,  yet  half  exultant  look — speeds  over  hills 
and  valleys.  Hot  in  pursuit  come  the  warriors 
closely  following  the  trail,  now  losing  it  and 
bending  low  over  the  ground,  putting  their  ears 
and  dilated  nostrils  to  the  earth,  now  finding  it, 
and  off  again  on  their  errand  of  vengeance  until, 
crouching  on  the  highest  point  of  the  cliff  above 
their  heads,  they  discern  the  long  feathers  and 
sharp  outline  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis.  Seeing  them 
he  rises  to  his  full  height,  his  tall  lithe  figure  and 
fierce  strong  features  silhoutted  against  the  sky, 
then,  as  the  motley  groups  below  tear  up  the  hill- 
side, uttering  yells  of  hatred  and  revenge,  Pau- 
Puk-Keewis,  with  a  cry  of  wild  exultant  triumph, 
rises  from  his  tomahawk  in  defiance,  and,  shoot- 
ing far  out  into  the  air,  descends  like  an  arrow 
and  disappears  in  the  water  below.  Just  then 
the  warriors  gain  the  summit,  and,  seeing  their 
prey  dive,  grind  their  teeth,  and  cry  out  in  baf- 
fled rage.  Swift  as  light  Hiawatha  leaps  from 
the  eminence,  disappears,  and  comes  up  within 
a  few  feet  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

Here  the  play  dift'ers  from  the  poem.  While 
both  are  struggling  in  the  water,  Hiawatha  turns 
Pau-Puk-Keewis  into  a  beaver.  Afterwards  they 
return  to  shore,  and  Hiawatha,  in  the  goodness 
of  his  heart,  forgives  his  adversary  and  restores 
him  to  human  form. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ^-  * 

A  year  of  suffering  and  sorrow  passes,  a  year 
of  cold  and  famine,  which  enter  the  wigwam  of 
Hiawatha,  and  when  the  spring  comes  once  again, 
quickening  the  hot  blood  in  the  red  man's  veins 
and  fiUing  the  hearts  of  the  little  joy-birds  to 
overflowing,  Hiawatha  walks  alone  in  the  silence 
of  his  great  grief — for  sweet  Minnehaha  is  no 
more. 

While  lagoo  is  telling  of  the  "White  Man's 
Foot,"  the  scornful  laughter  of  the  Indians  rings 
through  the  forest. 

"He  had  seen,  he  said,  a  water. 
Bigger  than  the  Big-Sea- Water, 
Broader  than  the  Gitchee  Gumee. 
Bitter  so  that  none  could  drink  it !" 

The  ])eople  of  the  village  look  upon  him  in 
wonder  and  distrust,  but  Pliawatha  listens  and 
l)elieves.  for  in  bis  dreams  he  has  seen  the  same 
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great  waters,  the  same  white  ships,  with  the  pale 

face  at  the  bow,  and  says — 

•     "Then  a  darker,  drearier  vision 

I*assed  before  me,  vague  and  cloud-like, 
I  beheld  our  nations  scattered, 
All  forgetful  of  my  counsels. 
Weakened,  warring  with  each  other; 
Saw  the  remnants  of  our  people 
Sweeping  westw^ard,  wild  and  woful. 
Like  the  cloud-rack  of  a  tempest, 
Like  the  withered  leaves  of  Autumn !" 


Silence  falls  upon  the 
warriors,  their  noble 
heads  are  bowed  in  grief, 
while  around  the  bend 
glides  a  strange  canoe, 
in  which  kneels  the 
Black  Robe,  holding  in 
his  upraised  hands  a 
crucifix — the  sign  which 
w^as  to  be  their  guide 
and  stay  when  their 
camp  fires  were  covered, 
their  wigwams  scatter- 
ed, and  their  peace  pipe 
broken  forever.  Ex- 
tending his  hands  over 
the  bowed  heads  of 
Hiawatha  and  old  No- 
komis,  he  blesses  them  — 

''Bezaun — ezewin  ahyaun,   Hiawatha, 
Kahya  Kebamahdes — emang 
Me — no  ah  naum — meahwin  kahya 
( )pzaun — ezewin  kahya  oshahwan 
Dahgosee — win  owh  Mary." 

"I'cace  be  with  you,  Hiawatha, 
Peace  be  with  you  and  your  people. 
Peace  of  prayer  and  peace  of  pardon, 
Peace  of  Christ  and  joy  of  Mary!" 

Then,  telling  of  the  world  beyond  their  forests, 
beyond  the  great  sea  waters,  and  of  the  white 
children  that  dwell  there,  of  the  great  Master  of 
life,  he  continues — 

"How  in  distant  lands  and  ages 
He  had  lived  on  earth  as  we  do ; 

^  How  He  fasted,  prayed,  and  labored ; 
How  the  Jews,  the  tribe  accursed, 
Mocked  Him,  scourged  Him,  crucified  Him, 
How  He  rose  from  where  they  laid  Him, 
A\'alked  again  with  His  disciples, 
-And  ascended  into  heaven." 


The  weary  Black  Robe  and  his  followers  now 
rest  in  the  wigwams  of  Hiawatha's  people.  Ris- 
ing from  his  place,  Hiawatha  bids  farewell  to  old 
Nokomis,  bids  farewell  to  all  the  braves,  telling 
them  that,  in  his  place  he  leaves  the  Black  Robe. 
He  had  long  ere  this  bade  farewell  to  Joy,  to  his 
Laughing  Water,  all  his  thoughts  had  gone  on- 
ward with  her.  now,  his  task  completed,  he  will 
follow  in  her  footsteps  to — 

"To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 
To  the  Kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
To  the  Land  of  the  Hereafter!" 


rHK  COMING  OF  THE  liLACK  ROIiE. 

From  the  sunny  sands  he  pushes  his  bark 
canoe,  whispering  to  it,  "Westward,  Westward." 
and,  standing  erect  and  perfectly  motionless, 
glides  toward  the  sun-setting,  to  where  gold- 
tipped  tlouds  form  a  might}-  sunset  portal,  while 
over  the  water  floats  his  farewell  song  to  the 
warriors  on  the  sun-dyed  shore,  as  they  stand, 
shading  with  their  hands  their  piercing  eyes, 
their  motionless  forms  in  an  attitude  of  intense 
emotion.  Fainter  and  fainter  grows  the  song, 
wafted  on  the  fitful  breeze,  till  subsiding  to  a  low 
murmur,  it  dies  away  as  Hiawatha's  canoe,  float- 
ing up  stream  without  human  aid.  sails  into  the 
golden  haze  of  the  setting  sun  and  is  lost  to  view. 
With  one  mighty  cfifort  the  warriors  raise  their 
voices  in  a  last  farewell. 

"And  the  waves  upon  the  margin 
Rising,  rippling  on  the  pebbles. 
Sobbed  'Farewell.  O  Hiawatha !'  " 

Eileen  O'Connor. 
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Tlbe  SvveMsb  iRlobtinciale. 

-■;:     :;:     *     j^q^  j^  matclilcss  song^  alone 
Dwells  the  rare  magic  of  thy  fame ; 

A  holier  spell  oitr  bosoms  own 
In  virtues  which  adorn  thy  name." 

MITH  the  mere  mention  of  the  renowned 
northern  vocalist  who  so  charmed  the 
ears  and  thrilled  the  hearts  not  only 
of  the  votaries  of  the  muse  and  her  sisterhood  of 
song,  but  of  all  civilized  nations,  memory  is 
stirred.  Once  to  have  heard  her  rich  melodies, 
her  bird-like  notes  and  soft  cadences,  was  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  delight. 

Born  in  Stockholm,  in  1821,  of  parents  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life,  Jenny  Lind  may  be  said 
to  have  inherited  a  fortune  in  herself,  for  she 
was  almost  cradled  in  song.  From  a  very  early 
age  she  evinced  a  love  for  music,  and  the  rare 
beauty  of  her  voice  was  remarkable,  as  well  as 
her  aptness  in  reading  and  retaining  any  musical 
composition. 

The  power  and  pathos  of  her  voice  when  she 
was  only  nine  years  of  age,  was  noticed  by  an 
actress,  through  whose  kind  offices  she  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Conservatory  of  Stockholm, 
where  she  received  lessons  from  Croelius  and 
Berg,  two  eminent  instructors.  Her  progress 
was  wonderful,  and  it  was  greatly  promoted  after 
she  had  left  the  Conservatory,  by  her  residence 
with  the  family  of  the  popular  Swedish  composer. 
Adolph  Frederick  Lindbad. 

When  ten  years  of  age,  Jenny  Lind  made  her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  one  of  the  genii 
in  Mozart's  "Flauto  Magico." 

Her  debut  as  an  artist  took  place  in  Stockholm, 
in  1838.  when  she  sang  Agatha  in  "Der  Frei- 
schiitz."  Previous  to  that  she  had  ])assed  through 
a  most  trying  experience.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
she  lost  the  upper  register  of  her  voice,  and  for 
four  years  suffered  the  greatest  anxiety  lest  her 
future  should  prove  to  be  blighted.  During  this 
time  she  was  taught  by  Henry  Rerg,  a  man  of 
sensitive  nature  and  a  musician  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability.  After  two  years  under  his 
guidance,  she  could  once  more  reach  the  upper  B 
natural  without  undue  effort'.  Her  success  in 
Agatha  was  such  that  she  subsequently  sang  the 
principal  role  in  "Euryanthe."  Alice  in  "Robert 
le  Diable."  and  Julia  in  Spontini's  "La  Vestale" — 
all  with  brilliant  success. 

Tn    T84T.    she   went   to   Paris   to   study   under 


INIanuel  Garcia.  The  development  of  her  voice^ 
naturally  hard  and  inflexible,  was  mainly  due,, 
how.ever,  to  her  own  indomitable  energy  and  to* 
the  high  ideal  which  she  kept  constantly  before 
her.  Even  in  her  childhood  the  tinge  of  melan- 
choly, natural  to  most  Swedes,  gave  to  her  sing- 
ing a  character  which  frequently  brought  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  her  hearers.  Meyerbeer  was  in- 
Paris  while  she  was  pursuing  her  studies,  and' 
when  he  heard  her  he  predicted  a  brilliant  future 
for  the  young  artist.  His  introduction  led  to- 
her  having,  in  1842,  a  hearing  at  the  Opera, 
which  was  attended  by  Haydn,  Vasseur,  Rossini, 
and  other  prominent  musicians  of  the  day.  The 
Director  of  the  Opera  did  not  go  to  hear  her, 
through  the  influence,  it  was  said,  of  Mile.  Stoltz,. 
the  reigning  prima  donna. 

In  1844,  Meyerbeer  interested  himself  again, 
and  Jenny  Lind  went  again  to  Berlin  and  begart 
the  study  of  German.  In  September  of  that  year, 
she  went  to  Stockholm  to  take  part  in  the  fetes 
attending  the  crowning  of  King  Oscar,  in  Octo- 
ber, she  returned  to  Berlin,  where,  through  the 
influence  of  Meyerbeer,  who  had  written  for  her 
the  leading  role  in  his  "Feldlager  in  Schlesien,"" 
better  known  as  "L'Etoile  du  Nord,"  she  ob- 
tained an  engagement  at  the  Opera.  Her  first 
appearance  took  place  in  December,  when  she 
sang  "Norma"  and  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. 

In  the  following  April,  she  sang  in  Hamburg, 
Cologne  and  Coblentz,  and  then  returned  to- 
Stockholm  by  way  of  Copenhagen,  achieving  a 
triumphant  success.  In  1845,  she  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mendelssohn,  and.  under  his  direc- 
tion, she  appeared  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in 
Leipsic.  It  was  said  that  Mendelssohn  wrote  for 
her  the  soprano  part  in  his  "Elijah,"  and  that  he- 
had  other  things  in  view  for  her  when  he  was 
cut  off  by  an  early  death.  In  Berlin,  Jenny  Lind 
met  Moscheles,  who,  in  1845,  wrote  thus  of  her 
performance  in  "L'Etoile  du  Nord" :  "Jenny 
Lind  has  fairly  enchanted  me ;  she  is  imique  in 
her  way,  and  her  song,  with  two  concertante 
flutes,  is  perhaps  the  most  incredible  feat  in  the 
way  of  bravura  singing  that  can  possiblv  be 
heard." 

In  1850,  she  made  an  engagement  with  P.  T. 
Barnum,  Avho  brought  her  to  America.  At  one 
of  her  concerts  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  an 
interesting  incident  occurred,  during  the  per- 
formance. Jenny,  as  usual,  was  encored,  and 
seeing  John  Howard  Payne  in  one  of  the  stage 
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boxes,  she  sang  "Home.  Sweet  Home,"'  with  such 
marvellous  effect  and  pathos  that  the  entire  audi- 
ence rose,  in  testimony  of  their  regard  for  both 
writer  and  singer. 

Jenny  Lind  gave  a  concert  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  session  of  Congress,  and,  as  a  mark  of 
her  respect,  sent  a  polite  invitation  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Fillmore,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
Mr.  Clay,  and  many  other  distinguished  members 
of  both  houses.  It  happened  that  some  of  the 
Senators  were  dining  that  evening  with  Mr. 
Bodisco,  the  Russian  ^Minister,  w^hose  good  din- 
ner and  choice  W'ines  kept  the  party  so  late  that 
the  performance  w-as  nearly  over  when  Webster, 
Clay,  Crittenden,  and  others  came  in. 

After  the  applause  with  which  these  gentle- 
men were  received  had  subsided,  and  silence  was 
restored,  the  second  part  of  the  concert  was 
opened  by  Jenny  Lind  with  "Hail  Columbia."  It 
was  the  time  of  the  debate  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, and  the  compromise  resolutions  of  Mr.  Clay, 
so  this  patriotic  air  as  a  part  of  the  programme, 
was  considered  peculiarly  appropriate  for  a  con- 
cert at  which  the  head  of  the  Government  and  a 
large  number  of  both  branches  of  the  legislative 
department  were  present.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  verse,  Webster's  patriotism  boiled  over ;  he 
could  sit  no  longer,  and,  rising  like  Olympian 
Jove,  he  added  his  deep,  sonorous  bass  voice  to 
the  chorus,  and,  perhaps,  never  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  career  did  she  hear  or  receive  ap- 
plause equal  to  that  with  wdiich  her  song  and 
jMr.  Webster's  chorus  w-ere  greeted. 

Mrs.  Webster,  who  sat  immediately  behind, 
kept  tugging  at  her  husband's  coat-tail  to  make 
him  sit  down  or  stop  singing,  but  to  no  purpose — 
at  the  end  of  each  verse.  Webster  joined  in,  and 
it  was  hard  to  say  whether  Jenny  Lind,  Mr. 
Webster,  or  the  audience  was  most  delighted. 
When  the  song  was  finished.  Mr.  Webster  rose, 
hat  in  hand,  and  made  such  a  bow  as  Chesterfield 
would  have  deemed  a  fortune  for  his  son,  and 
which  eclipsed  D'Orsay's  best.  Jenny  Lind, 
blushing  at  the  distinguished  honor,  courtsied 
to  the  floor ;  the  audience  applauded  to  the  echo. 
Webster,  determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  polite- 
ness, bowed  again — Jenny  Lind  recourtsied,  the 
audience  re-applauded,  and  this  was  repeated 
nine  times ! 

In  1852.  Jenny  Lind  married  Otto  Gold- 
schmidt,  who  accompanied  her  as  pianist,  in  Bos- 
ton, and  was  henceforth  known  as  ^Ime.  Jenny 
Lind-Cioklschmidt.      On    her   return    to    Europe 


she  travelled  through  Holland  and  again  visited 
Germany.  A  few  years  later  she  made  England 
her  home,  frequently  appearing  there  in  concert 
and  oratorio — in  the  "Creation,"  "Elijah,"  "Mes- 
siah," etc.  She  said  that  her  native  land  had 
little  charm  for  her,  because  it  was  never  kind 
to  her  till  the  days  of  her  prosperity.  But  that 
she  had  a  warm  spot  for  it  in  her  heart  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  she  devoted  the  whole  of  her 
American  earnings  to  founding  and  endowing 
art  scholarships  and  other  charities  in  Sweden. 
She  also  founded  a  scholarship  in  memory  of 
her  friend,  Mendelssohn — ^the  first  scholar  elected 
to  it  was  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 

During  her  visit. to  Bath,  England,  she  hap- 
pened to  be  walking  with  a  friend  in  front  of 
some  almshouses,  into  one  of  which  she  entered, 
ostensibly  to  rest  herself,  but,  in  reality,  to  find 
some  excuse  for  doing  an  act  of  charity.  An  old 
woman,  like  her  neighbors,  soon  began  to  refer 
to  the  arrival  in  their  city  of  Jenny  Lind,  and  the 
pleasure  the  theatre-goers  were  having  in  hear- 
ing her  sing.  "For  myself,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"I  have  lived  a  long  time  in  the  world  and  desire 
nothing  before  I  die  but  to  hear  her  myself.' 
"Would  it  make  you  happy?"  was  the  response. 
"Ay,  that  it  would ;  but  I  shall  never  hear  her, 
since  I  cannot  leave  this  place."  "Don't  be  so 
sure  of  that,"  said  the  good-natured  Jenny,  "sit 
down,  my  friend,  and  listen"  ;  and  forthwith  the 
renowned  vocalist  sang  to  her  one  of  her  richest 
songs,  then  taking  leave,  said :  "Now  you  have 
heard  Jenny  Lind." 

After  Mme.  Lind-Goldschmidt  had  given  up 
singing  in  public,  her  daily  life  was  extremel)' 
simple.  Her  room,  which  looked  out  on  a  beau- 
tiful garden,  was  simply  furnished.  The  most 
notable  piece  of  furniture  in  it  was  a  large  screen, 
the  entire  surface  of  which  was  covered  with 
newspaper  clippings  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
eulogistic  of  her  career.  In  the  afternoon,  she 
usually  took  a  walk  when  the  weather  was  fine, 
and,  purse  in  hand,  distributed  charity  to  .the  poor 
whom  she  met.  On  her  return,  she  taught  her 
select  circle  of  pupils,  with  whom  she  often 
chatted  about  her  triumphs. 

Jenny  Lind  was  one  of  those  lovely  gifted 
spirits — an  honor  to  her  sex  and  glory  to  human- 
ity ;  so  gifted  and  so  good :  so  rich  and  so  boun- 
teous ;  seemingly  so  far  removed  from  care  and 
sorrow,  and  yet  so  ready  to  sympathize  with  the 
Door  and  afflicted.  The  melody  of  her  voice  was 
but  the  natural  expression  of  her  sweet,  earnest 
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desire  to  confer  happiness  on  the  world.  This 
deep  well  of  benevolent  love  for  humanity — 
which  her  heart,  by  its  overflowings  in  charity  of 
deeds,  as  well  as  her  lips,  by  kind  words  and 
pleasant  smiles,  testifies — brings  home  to  almost 
■every  one  of  us  the  ideal  hope  of  making  earth  a 
paradise,  which  at  some  time  in  our  lives,  we  all 
cherish.  The  world-renowned  cantatrice  never 
suffered  the  love  of  the  false  'to  enter  into  her 
heart.  Even  when  kings  delighted  to  honor  her, 
the  brightness  of  prosperity  cast  no  shadow  over 
her  heart  and  life,  she  still  walked  serenely  on- 
ward and  upward.  True  to  the  moral  instincts  of 
her  woman's  nature,  she  kept  her  beautiful  soul 
open  to  the  influences  that  .enkindle  hope  and 
strengthen  genius.  While  her  nature  moved  thus 
in  harmony  with  the  music  of  her  voice,  she  drew 
the  hearts  of  the  people  to  love  and  honor  her. 
She  had  received  from  heaven  one  of  the  richest 
•gifts — she  employed  it  nobly.  We  thank  her  for 
the  example  she'  gave — that  the  highest  genius 
can  be  simple  and  natural — for  the  lesson  she 
read  to  all  gifted  women — that  virtue  is  their 
highest  glory.  Neva  Loom  is. 

♦^pfcOW  dark  it  is !  What  a  gloomy  beginning 
m  for  Thanksgiving  when  we  had  expected 
to  salute  the  glorious  sun  that  crimsons 
the  old  historic  river,  and  see  him  cast  his  holi- 
day beams  ! — was  the  early  verdict — one,  how- 
ever, which  was  not  suffered  to  be  a  damper  upon 
the  spirits  of  those  on  enjoyment  bent,  and  who. 
moreover,  probably  felt  with  Uncle  Remus,  "we's 
got  suffin'  to  be  thankful  fob." 

But  soon  a  change  came  over  the  dark  sky. 
the  grey  mist  that  veiled  the  Falls  was  lifted,  pale 
pink  streaks  appeared  on  the  dusky  horizon,  while 
darts  of  light  began  to  climb  upward  into  the 
■clouds,  the  radiance  of  which  spread  and  grad- 
ually formed  a  band  of  deep  crimson,  which,  ere 
long,  developed  into  what  looked  like  a  ball  of 
fire,  transforming  the  whole  landscape.  Over  the 
sweeping  flow  of  white  foam  and  whirling  rapids 
the  day-god  had  risen  in  royal  splendor. 

So  much  for  the  weather — now  for  the  merry 
voices  that,  a  few  hours  later,  greeted  me  with 
the  welcome  announcement — "The  boxes  have 
come !" — to  sweeten  Thanksgiving,  as  the  legend 
from  the  Pine  State  ran.  An  informal  reception 
— an  unusual — or  ])erhaps  very  usual — amount 
•oi   curiosity — and    the   contents   are   brought   to 


view.  What  a  study  to  watch  the  eager,  smile- 
enwreathed  faces  bending  over  the  delicious  pro- 
ducts of  many  lands,  sent  by  loving  friends  in 
celebration  of  the  great  national  holiday — what  a 
joy  to  hear  the  merry  laughter  of  the  happy  re- 
cipients, as  exploration  went  on  and  some  new 
discovery  was  made!  One  tiny  maiden,  with  a 
generous  supply  of  good  things,  was  overheard 
pressing  a  still  tinier  companion  to  partake  of  her 
home-made  onions  and  reserved  apples. 

All  day  the  recreation  hall  was  a  scene  of  gay- 
ety.  Seniors  and  minims  alike  indulged  in  vig- 
orous snow  battles  in  the  grounds,  and,  when 
the  nipping  wind  had  given  a  keen  appetite,  noth- 
ing loath,  all  repaired  to  the  dining  room,  to  feast 
on  the  noble  bird  that  lay  so  invitingly  before 
them — garnished — decorated — honored! 

In  the  evening,  the  votaries  of  Terpsichore  had 
ample  scope  to  display  their  devotion — which,  to 
their  credit,  be  it  said  they  did.  Night  closed  all 
too  soon  on  the  memora1)le  day,  delightful  in 
every  respect,  and  blissful  in  the  thought  of  home, 
sweet  home,  in  the  merry  Christmas  time,  of 
which  it  is  the  dear  precursor. 

Stf.lla  Martin. 

B  IRew  J^ear't?  Cbance. 

One  more  year  bound  in  life's  great  sheaf! 

A  new  one  added  to  my  age ! 
I  may,  then,  turn  another  leaf. 

Inscribe  another  fair  white  ])age. 

'Tis  said  I  may  form  new  resolves, 

May  plan  a  busier,  truer  way. 
Forget  the  past — that  Time  absolves — 

And  grace  with  worth,  each  coming  day. 

Then,  where  must  go  that  old  marred  page. 
That  chronicled  my  doubts  and  fears  ? 

Whereon  is  traced,  from  stage  to  stage, 
My  work  and  pleasures,  pains  and  fears  ? 

I  cannot  put  it  far  away. 

Nor  e'en  forget  its  blots  and  blur. 
Old  Time  forgives,  yet  will  not  stay 

To  see  them  softened  by  his  whirr. 

Fair  world,  I'll  keep  the  same  old  sheet ; 

And  on  its  surface,  smeared  and  gray. 
Pledge  self,  in  struggle  to  compete. 

Date  boldly  from  this  New  Year's  Day. 

Elvira  F.  Frokmcke. 
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learl^  H)evelope&  /IMislcal  Oentiis, 

mo  fact  regarding  great  men  is  better  ai- 
tested  than  that  the  mental  faculties  of  a 
large  proportion  of  them — especially  ar- 
tists, poets  and  scholars — were  developed  early. 

In  a  comfortable  little  home  in  the  obscure 
town  of  Salzburg,  we  draw  aside  the  drapery  of  a 
small  room  and  behold  a  youth  seated  at  a  piano, 
over  which  he  is  running  his  fingers  with  mar- 
vellous dexterity,  his  face  lighted  wath  such  a 
heavenly  smile,  that  he  seems  to  be  carried  away 
by  some  distant  vision  whilst  the  melody  pene- 
trates to  the  very  depths  of  our  hearts.  Here  we 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  curly-headed  child- 
musician,  Mozart,  around  whose  brow  the  laurel 
wreath  had  already-  begun  to  twine,  who  could 
write  tunes  at  the  age  of  four,  and  at  seven  as- 
tonish the  Parisians  by  his  performance  on  the 
organ,  and  by  his  improvisation. 

A  letter  in  Grimm  and  Diderot's  correspond- 
ence enables  one  to  follow  the  little  musician  into 
the  private  society  of  Paris. 

"The  other  day  a  lady  asked  him  if  he  could 
accompany  by  ear  an  Italian  Cavatina  which  she 
knew  by  heart.  The  child  began  a  bass  which 
was  at  first  not  absolutely  correct,  it  being  im- 
possible to  accompany  a  song  the  melody  of  which 
is  unknown  beforehand !  However,  no  sooner 
was  the  performance  at  an  end  than  he  requested 
the  lady  to  begin  again,  and  now  he  not  only 
played  the  melody  with  his  right  hand,  but  ac- 
companied it  with  the  bass,  without  the  slightest 
embarrassment :  and  this  he  did  ten  times,  at 
each  repetition  altering  the  character  of  the  ac- 
companiment. He  would  have  continued  it  twenty 
times  if  he  had  not  been  stopped." 

When  the  Mozarts  visited  \'ienna,  by  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor.  Leopold  Mozart  presented 
himself  and  his  children  at  Schoenbrunn.  where 
they  were  graciously  received  by  both  their  Ma- 
jesties, who  were  so  charmed  with  the  children 
that  all  sorts  of  familiarities  were  permitted.  One 
of  the  Archdukes — afterward  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph— played  a  solo  on  the  violin  to  young 
Mozart.  To  his  astonishment,  the  little  fellow 
exclaimed :  "Ah !  that  was  out  of  tune,"  and 
then,  "Bravo !"  .The  undisguised  truth  which  the 
prince  heard  on  this  occasion  he  never  forgot,  nor 
ever  recurred  to  it  without  a  good-humored 
laugh. 

Such  was  the  youth  of  the  Raphael  of  musical 
art,  the  composer  of  the  grand  Masses  of  the 


Catholic  Church,  of  almost  innumerable  minuets, 
concertos  and  sonatas,  and  of  the  great  operas 
Don  Giovanni,  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  and  the 
Magic  Flute,  of  the  Szvan  So}ig,  the  inspired  Re- 
quiem, the  magnificent  Jupiter  Symphony  in  C, 
etc.  But,  oh,  how  sad  to  think  of  the  abject  pov- 
erty of  his  last  days,  his  death  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  after  he  had  penned  the  last  notes  of 
his  immortal  work — "My  task  is  done.  The  Re- 
quiem, my  Requiem  is  finished" — his  burial  on 
that  story  December  morning,  amid  snow  and 
hail,  in  the  burial  ground  of  the  poor,  one  person 
following  his  body  to  the  dreary,  desolate  place. 
So  ended  the  applause  of  courts,  and  halls  and 
concert  rooms. 

Liszt's  passion  for  music  was  shown  in  early 
childhood,  for  at  the  age  of  six  years  he  was  an 
extraordinary  player  on  the  piano,  at  nine  he 
played  in  public,  at  twelve  won  his  first  triumphs 
in  Paris,  and  at  thirteen  produced  his  first  opera, 
Don  Sancho.  Franz  would  often  leave  his  toys  in 
order  to  listen  to  his  father  playing — the  compo- 
sitions he  most  loved  to  hear  were  those  of  Bee- 
thoven. His  love  of  music  grew  with  his  growth. 
he  begged  his  father,  who  was  an  accomplished 
amateur,  to  give  him  lessons,  but  the  latter  re- 
fused until  one  day  he  heard  his  little  son  sing- 
by  ear  the  theme  of  Ferdinand  Ries'  Concerto  in 
C  Flat.  If  this  young  music-lover  were  asked 
what  his  ambition  was,  with  sparkling  eyes  he 
would  invariably  point  to  a  picture  of  Beethoven 
which  hung  over  his  father's  piano. 

When  Adam  Liszt  began  to  give  lessons  to  his 
child,  it  appeared  as  if  he  already  knew  every- 
thing. He  could  name  the  chord  without  seeing- 
the  notes,  ajid  a  measure  played  on  the  piano 
which  he  had  heard  before  was  immediately  rec- 
ognized by  him  as  part  of  some  piece  of  which 
he  could  tell  the  name.  He  wrote  musical  notes 
more  easily  than  the  alphabet.  The  one  great 
source  of  his  vexation  was  the  inadequate  size 
of  his  tiny  fingers,  with  which  he  could  not 
stretch  an  octave.  It  often  happened  that  in  some 
piece  which  he  wished  to  play,  a  tenth  occurred 
for  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  was  employed 
with  the  upper  keys.  Such  an  episode  threw  him 
into  despair  until  he  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
holding  down  the  tenth  note  with  his  nose,  while 
the  right  hand  played  the  chord,  and  the  left  the 
bass. 

The  prima  vista  playing  of  the  youth  aston- 
ished both  his  parents  and  the  people  of  Eisen- 
stadt  who  had  heard  him.     From  the  first  Franz; 
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would  sit  down  to  the  piano  without  the  least 
diffidence,  and,  oblivious  of  every  one  about  him. 
give  himself  up  entirely  to  the  enchantment  of 
the  music. 

In  1820,  the  blind  musician.  Baron  von  Braun, 
who  had  been  a  youthful  phenomenon  in  his  day, 
intending-  to  give  a  concert  at  Oedenburg,  so- 
licited the  assistance  of  young  Liszt,  hoping  to 
find  in  it  the  attractive  help  requisite  to  ensure 
success,  for  he  himself  had  lost  much  of  his  in- 
terest with  the  public.  The  nine-year-old  boy 
was  delighted  beyond  measure  at  the  prospect  of 
playing  in  public— the  yearning  for  fame  had 
already  begun  to  assert  itself — but  grave  fears 
were  entertained  by  his  parents,  as  he  was  suffer- 
ing at  the  time  from  an  attack  of  intermittent 
fever.  Nevertheless,  the  future  virtuoso  could 
not  be  dissuaded.  When  the  evening  came  he 
played  with  such  a  power,  such  an  execution,  full 
of  musical  fire,  that  the  fever  was  not  noticed. 
Thunders  of  applause  followed  the  astonishing 
performance  of  the  delicate-looking  boy  who,  to 
help  his  small  arms,  that  could  not  reach  the  up- 
per and  lower  keys,  placed  himself  now  here, 
now  there,  now  standing,  now  sitting,  before  the 
instrument.  Who  could  explain  it  ?  Genius  held 
in  bonds  in  the  childish  soul,  only  to  be  given 
free  rein  in  later  years. 

Soon  after  this  event  it  was  decided  that  Franz 
should  be  placed  under  the  most  distinguished 
masters.  Charles  Czerny  and  Antonio  Salieri 
were  chosen.  A  better  choice  could  not  have 
"been  made.  Czerny  had  lieen  a  pupil  of  Bee- 
thoven, and  frequently  played  his  compositions. 
I 'n fortunately  he  was  overladen  with  work  and 
therefore  not  disposed  to  add  to  it  by  receiving 
another  ]:)Upil.  Franz,  who  was  present  at  tlie 
interview  between  his  father  and  future  teacher, 
seated  himself  at  the  ])iano  and  ])layed— Czerny 
undertook  his  instruction,  and,  after  the  twelfth 
lesson,  refused  to  accept  any  compensation. 
Salieri,  then  an  old  man  of  seventy,  had  long 
ceased  to  receive  pupils,  but  when  he  saw  the 
little  prodigy  and  heard  him  play,  he  unhesitat- 
ingh'  took  charge  of  the  theoretical  part  of  his 
musical  education.  The  pupil  made  wonderful 
progress,  and  when  Czerny  had  finished  schooling 
his  fingers,  the  boy  was  an  artist. 

Mendelssohn,  one  of  the  brightest  musical 
geniuses  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  his  eighth 
year  had  acquired  such  mastery  over  the  piano 
that  he  could  play  at  sight  the  most  intricate 
scores  of   liach   with   finish,   and,   in   the  theorv 


of  music  he  had  made  such  progress,  that  he  de- 
tected in  one  of  his  Concertos  six  of  those  dread 
offences  against  the  grammar  of  music,  consecu- 
tive fifths.  His  old  teacher,  Zelter,  was  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  him  as  "'the  glorious  boy." 
When  he  was  twelve,  Zelter  wrote  to  Goethe:  "I 
desire  to  show  you  the  face  of  my  favorite  pupil 
before  I  die."  The  great  poet  welcomed  his 
youthful  guest  with  undisguised  affection,  and 
the  letters  written  by  the  boy  to  his  parents  and 
sister  contain  an  interesting  description  of  the 
great  man's  life.  It  is  only  natural  that  great 
things  should  have  been  expected  from  a  child 
who  easily  won  the  heart  of  a  man  so  notoriously 
difficult  of  access  as  the  author  of  Faust. 

When  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed 
under  JMoscheles,  the  latter  wrote  in  his  diary : 
"This  afternoon  I  gave  Felix  JMcndelssohn  his 
first  lesson,  without  losing  sight  for  a  single 
moment  of  the  fact  that  I  was  sitting  next  a 
master,  not  a  pupil."  At  sixteen  the  youth  read 
Wieland's  Shakespeare,  and,  with  all  the  vigor  of 
the  eagle  sunning  his  newly  perfected  pinions, 
threw  off  the  immortal  Overture  to  the  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream. 

Studious  and  industrious  to  a  degree,  Felix 
advanced  steadily  in  composition,  his  works  dis- 
tinguished in  ever}'^  way  as  the  productions  of  a 
matured  artist,  particularly  his  Hochzeit  des 
CaiiiacJio,  an  opera  in  two  acts,  a  fine  composition 
which  yields  to  few,  if  any,  of  his  most  successful 
eft'orts  of  a  later  period. 

Philomena  Lion. 


I  have  read  that  there  once  ascended  to  heaven 
a  little  unknown  soul,  which  was  permitted  to 
enter  immediately  without  having  undergone  any 
fatigue  or  shed  a  tear,  or  suffered  a  misfortune, 
or  done  anything  extraordinary.  God  assigned 
to  it  a  very  glorious  place,  and  a  murmur  of  as- 
tonishment passed  through  the  assembly  of  the 
saints.  All  looked  towards  the  Guardian  Angel 
who  had  borne  up  the  little  soul.  The  Angel 
bowed  down  before  God,  and  obtained  His  per- 
mission to  speak  to  the  heavenly  court ;  and.  in  a 
voice  more  gentle  than  the  beating  of  a  butter- 
fly's wing,  he  uttered  these  words  which  all 
heaven  heard : 

"This  soul  has  always  taken  uncomplainingly 
its  share  of  sunshine,  of  darkness,  and  of  toil,  and 
has  never  knowingly  harbored  anything  in  which 
there  was  offence  against  God." 
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( In  Celebration  of  St.  Catharine's  Day  at  Loretto.  I 

>|^Y  special  request,  and  to  suit  the  conveni- 
JjlJ  ence  of  those  who  could  not  be  present  on 
the  twenty-fifth,  the  members  of  St.  Cath- 
arine's Literary  Club  anticipated  the  Feast  of 
their  glorious  Patroness — that  t}pe  of  womanly 
intellect  as  well  as  purity  and  grace — and  enjoyed 
on  the  nineteenth  one  of  those  perfect  literary 
treats  which  good  fortune  is  wont  to  place  within 
their  reach. 

The  Seniors  had  been  making  a  study  of  the 
great  master-painter's  tragedy,  "Macbeth,"  so 
truly  defined  "'a  conflict  of  antagonistic  elements 
and  opposite  extremes — a  tempest  set  to  music," 
and  were  thus  prepared,  with  awakened  interest, 
to  appreciate  Mr.  Rummell's  artistic  impersona- 
tion of  the  different  characters. 

Fitly  to  appreciate  the  power  and  beauty  of  a 
literary  masterpiece,  one  must  learn  to  read  it 
aloud  with  proper  vocal  modulation,  or  hear  it  so 
interpreted  by  another.  The  charm  of  a  fine 
poem  lies  as  much  in  the  music  of  the  verse  as  in 
the  thought  or  sentiment  it  conveys.  You  ma}" 
read  a  drama  critically  and  discuss  it  with  others 
until  you  think  you  understand  it  and  appreciate 
it,  but  when  you  hear  the  lines  spoken  by  an  ar- 
tist, you'  are  surprised  and  delighted  to  discover 
beauties  and  shades  of  meaning  that  had  utterly 
escaped  you  before,  and  you  learn  what  a  spell 
may  be  wrought  by  the  words  of  great  poet  when 
they  are  adequately  interpreted  by  the  human 
voice. 

Such  a  revelation  came  to  us  on  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon when  Mr.  John  Rummell,  the  Shakes- 
peare monologist  of  Buffalo,  appeared  on  the 
platform  to  give  us  his  recital  of  Macbeth.  Not 
three  minutes  had  elapsed  from  the  time  he  be- 
gan to  speak  before  he  proved  himself  possessed 
of  a  voice  of  remarkable  range  and  flexibility,  and 
a  command  of  gesture  and  facial  expression  that 
enabled  him  to  make  each  character  in  the  play 
stand  out  clearly  from  all  the  rest.  Having  made 
a  few  brief  comments  and  given  a  description  of 
the  opening  scene,  he  proceeded  to  impersonate 
the  three  weird  sisters,  bringing  them  vividly  be- 
fore the  imagination  as  they  moved  about  gro- 
tesquely in  the  darkness  of  the  storm,  and  then 
vanished  into  the  air.  He  sent  a  thrill  through 
his  audience  as  he  spoke  the  lines — 


"Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair : 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  filth}-  air, 

and  held  them  in  breathless  suspense  until  he  an- 
nounced the  change  of  scene  to  the  camp  near 
P^orres.  , 

\\'ith  apparently  the  utmost  ease,  he  then  en- 
tered into  the  character  of  Duncan,  of  Malcolm, 
of  the  bleeding  sergeant,  and  of  the  other  persons 
in  the  scene,  bringing  out  the  full  dignity  and 
tenderness  of  the  king,  speaking  the  lines  of  the 
wounded  soldier  with  stirring  intensity,  and  never 
for  a  moment  blurring  the  impersonation,  nor 
confusing  one  character  with  another.  It  was 
evident  that  he  had  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
tragedy,  and  felt  an  artists 's  joy  in  the  work  of 
interpreting  it. 

^Ir.  Rummell's  treatment  of  the  scene  first  in- 
troducing Macbeth  and  Banquo  was  admirable. 
Here  he  gave  to  the  weird  sisters  the  dignity  and 
imprcssiveness  of  veritable  Goddesses  of  Fate. 
Macbeth's  speech  to  them  beginning,  "Stay,  you 
imperfect  speakers."  was  delivered  with  terrible 
earnestness,  the  answer  to  Banquo's  puzzled 
question,  "whither  are  they  vanished?'  was  in 
striking  contrast,  and  yet  equally  fine.  There 
was  something  awe-inspiring  in  the  deep  as- 
pirated tones  of  his  vgice  as  he  uttered  the  words, 

"Into  the  air;    and  what  seem'd  corporal  melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind." 

In  this  scene  :Mr.  Rummell  strikes  the  keynote 
of  his  conception  of  the  character  of  Macbeth.  To 
one  who  followed  closely  the  subtle  changes  of 
facial  expression  and  noted  the  significance  of 
each  gfesture  and  attitude  as  he  spoke  the  lines  of 
the  part,  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Rummell  under- 
stands Macbeth  to  have  had  a  heart  full  of  "black 
and  deep  desires."  to  have  cherished  hopes  of  be- 
coming king,  and  to  have  devised  means  to  at- 
tain his  end  even  before  he  met  the  weird  sis- 
ters.    The  rendering  of  the  lines, 

"Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor!     The  greatest  is 
behind," 
The  greatest  is  behind," 

was  accompanied  hy  a  look  that  indicated  more 
than  a  hope  that  the  second  prophecy  as  well  as 
the  first  might  be  fulfilled.  It  showed  also  that 
Macbeth  suddenly  felt  some  assurance  that  his 
preconceived  scheme  of  murdering  the  king 
might  be  crowned  with  success.  This  latest 
wickedness   in   the  man   who  had  hitherto  been 
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"thought  honest,"  was  still  further  indicated  in 
the  rendering  of  the  succeeding  speeches  of  this 
scene.  There  Macbeth  was  represented  as  medi- 
tating on  his  intended  crime  with  a  guilty  appre- 
hension that  the  nature  of  his  thoughts  might  be 
suspected  by  the  others  who  were  present.  The 
reciter  carefully  brought  out  all  the  points  that 
prove  Macbeth  to  have  been  already  a  murderer 
at  heart,  only  waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  execute  his  wicked  deed. 

In  the  famous  letter  scene  ]\Ir.  Rummell  gave 
his  conception  of  Lady  Macbeth  as  an  intense, 
high-strung  nature,  full  of  ambition  for  her  hus- 
band and  struggling  fiercely  against  all  her  finer 
womanly  instincts  in  order  that  she  herself  that 
night  might  plunge  the  knife  into  the  bosom  of 
her  sleeping  guest.  The  text  was  recited  with  the 
utmost  skill,  every  significant  point  being  duly  ac- 
centuated. Here  again  Mr.  Rummell  suggested 
clearly  what  is  in  Macbeth's  mind  when,  on  his 
return  home,  he  announces  to  his  wife,  "Duncan 
comes  here  tonight."  The  answer  to  her  ques- 
tion, "And  when  goes  hence?"  was  made  to  re- 
veal more  than  the  words  themselves  convey. 
The  expression  of  the  eye,  the  attitude  of  the 
head,  the  coloring  of  the  voice  with  which  he 
spoke  the  words,  "To-morrow,  as  he  purposes," 
were  remarkably  effective  In  showing  Macbeth's 
treasonous  designs  against  the  king,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  hinted  at  the  wavering  will  which, 
in  a  later  scene,  needs  to  be  reinforced  by  Lady 
Macbeth's  fiercer  determination  before  he  can  ac- 
complish the  "terrible  feat." 

Mr.  Rummell  acted  out  the  dagger  speech  with 
a  quiet  intensity  that  was  highly  artistic.  In  the 
great  murder  scene  he  made  the  situation  so  vivid 
and  played  so  powerfully  upon  the  emotions  of 
the  audience  that  the  humor  of  the  drunken  por- 
ter's speech  came  at  last  as  a  pleasant  relief.  The 
laughter  that  greeted  his  clever  impersonation  of 
this  character,  however,  gave  way  to  a  shudder 
as  the  scene  progressed  and  Macduff  announced 
his  discovery  of  the  horrible  murder,  and  strove 
with  heartrending  cries  to  rouse  the  house.  Mr. 
Rummell's  Macduff  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in 
his  entire  recital  of  the  play.  He  is  evidently  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  character,  for  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  part  one  recognizes  the  loyal,  pa- 
triotic and  nobly  disinterested  man  that  Shakes- 
peare has  portrayed.  The  expression  of  Mac- 
duff's grief,  as  given  by  Mr.  Rummell,  was 
thoroughly  manly  and  sincere,  and  could  not  fail 
to  produce  the  proper  effect.     It  was  remarkable 


how  fully  the  audience  could  be  made  to  feel  the 
excitement  and  general  confusion  of  the  scene 
by  the  efforts  of  one  man  assuming  all  the  differ- 
ent characters  in  turn.  That  Mr.  Rummell  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  so  perfect  an  illusion  is  but  an- 
other proof  of  his  consummate  skill  as  an  artist. 

The  illusion  was  no  less  perfect  in  the  great 
banquet  scene  in  the  third  act.  Here  Mr.  Rum- 
mell rose,  if  possible,  to  still  greater  heights  of 
tragic  power.  His  rendering  of  Macbeth's 
speeches  to  the  ghost  of  Banquo  was  something 
long  to  be  remembered.  None  but  a  master  of 
the  art  of  dramatic  expression  could  have  pro- 
duced such  wonderful  effects  unaided  by  cos- 
tumes, stage  properties  or  other  accessories.  The 
whole  thrilling  picture  was  called  up  to  the  imag- 
ination by  means  of  Mr.  Rummell's  wonderful 
vocal  and  pantomimic  powers,  and  the  result  was 
not  less  satisfactory,  and  perhaps  more  spiritually 
beautiful,  than  if  the  scene  had  been  represented 
to  the  outer  organ  of  vision  by  means  of  the  usual 
more  or  less  imperfect  devices  of  the  stage. 

Although  Mr.  Rummell's  resources  as  an  artist 
were  put  to  a  severe  test  in  the  first  three  acts 
of  the  drama,  they  bore  still  another  and  possibly 
more  difficult  test  in  the  great  cauldron  scene  at 
the  beginning  of  Act  IV.  The  incantations  ot 
the  weird  sisters  as  they  went  "round  about  the 
cauldron"  throwing  in  "the  poison'd  entrails," 
the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  three  apparitions  to 
the  accompaniment  of  successive  peals  of  thun- 
der, Macbeth's  great  speech  as  the  vision  of  eight 
kings  passes  before  his  eyes,  all  were  managed 
with  the  nicest  discrimination  as  to  the  choice  of 
means  for  producing  the  desired  effect.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  scenes  in  the  tragedy,  and  it  is 
no  small  compliment  to  Mr.  Rummell  to  say  that 
in  the  total  impression  left  by  his  recital  this  scene 
stands  in  just  proportion  to  the  others. 

I  have  already  dwelt  on  Mr.  Rummell's  im- 
personation of  Macduff.  Here  I  must  add  that, 
in  the  scene  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  act  where 
Macduff  learns  the  horrible  news  of  the  slaugh- 
ter of  his  wife  and  children,  Mr.  Rummell 
brought  out  the  full  pathos  of  the  situation  and 
rose  to  a  grand  climax  at  the  end. 

With  a  few  explanatory  remarks  to  prepare 
his  audience  for  a  better  understanding  of  the 
closing  act,  Mr.  Rummell  proceeded  to  recite  the 
scene  in  which  Lady  Macbeth  walks  "in  slumbery 
agitation"  and  betrays  the  terrible  secret  that 
"weighs  upon  her  heart."  Difficult  and  all  but 
impossible  as  it  would  seem  for  any  man  to  create 
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a  satisfactory  illusion  in  this  part  of  the  drama, 
Mr.  Rummell  yet  succeeded  in  giving  his  inter- 
pretation of  it  an  atmosphere  of  reverence  and 
awe.  as  if  the  sufferings  of  Lady  ^Macbeth  ought 
to  be  contemplated  only  with  mingled  feelings  of 
sadness  and  pity.  There  was  a  solemn  tender- 
ness in  the  comments  of  the  doctor  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman, as  rendered  by  the  reciter,  while  Lady 
Macbeth's  incoherent  utterances  were  made  to 
reveal  the  tortures  of  the  mind  haunted  by  visions 
of  crime,  the  smell  of  blood,  the  fear  of  detection, 
the  remorse  and  the  despair  that  at  last  brought 
death  and  the  end  of  all.  There  was  something 
inexpressibly  beautiful  in  the  quiet  rendering  of 
this  scene,  contrasted,  as  it  was,  with  the  vigor- 
ous, stirring  scenes  that  came  before  and  after. 
It  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Rummell 
knows  how  to  produce  his  effect  in  passages  of 
repressed  emotion  quite  as  well  as  in  the  strong 
heroic  situations,  of  which  he  is  such  a  master. 

The  final  scenes  of  the  drama  were  given  with 
an  intensity  that  riveted  the  attention  and  held  the 
listener  in  eager  expectation  of  the  denouement. 
The  rattling  of  drums,  the  blare  of  trumpets,  the 
clash  of  steel,  were  all  vividly  suggested,  the 
combat  between  ^Macbeth  and  Macduff  was  acted 
out  with  an  exciting  realism  that  made  the  pulse 
beat  faster,  and  the  breath  come  quicker  until  the 
triumphant  end  was  reached,  and  Macduff  sa- 
luted Malcolm  with  ''Hail,  King  of  Scotland!" 

As  the  audience  rose  from  their  seats,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  recital,  their  expressions  of  ap- 
proval were  most  hearty  and  sincere.  Perhaps 
not  least  among  the  elements  that  produced  the 
charm  that  all  felt  in  Mr.  Rummell's  work,  were 
his  finished  articulation,  his  beautiful  and  refined 
pronunciation,  the  taste  with  which  he  read  the 
perfect  verse,  and  the  appropriateness  of  his  brief 
remarks  in  explanation  of  the  plot  of  the  story. 
i.The  final  verdict  could  not  be  other  than  that  it 
i^as  a  noble  interpretation  of  a  noble  drama,  and, 
to  those  that  heard  it,  full  of  instruction  and  in- 
spiration. Margaret  Hennessey. 


'*xrbe1barvarM3ar&." 

,XE  hot  afternoon  last  summer  I  sauntered 
into  the  yard.  The  dark  green  of  the 
grass,  brightened  by  patches  of  sunlight, 
mder  the  cool  shade  of  the  trees  w^hose  leaves 
r^ere  stirring  lazily  in  the  fitful  breeze,  was  a 
relcome   change    from    the   glare   of   the    dusty 


streets.  I  sat  down  under  a  tree  and,  looked  idly 
about.  The  yard,  shut  in  on  its  four  sides  by 
buildings,  seemed  far  away  from  the  noisy  square 
without.  It  was  very  still  and  quiet.  Little  heaps 
of  dust  lay  in  the  paths ;  the  grass  was  high  ;  the 
branching  elms  stood  motionless.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  spot  was  resting  under  a  spell,  suffer- 
ing no  change.  There,  when  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  coming  across  through  the  gate,  would 
soon  gild  its  windows,  was  university  hall,  its 
white  walls  gleaming  through  their  drapery  of 
ivy.  Its  arched  windows  and  arched  black  doors 
between  the  graceful  Ionic  pilasters  were  fa- 
miliar and  yet,  unfamiliar,  too.  For  there,  by 
the  doors,  the  bulletin  boards  were  blank  and  the 
shades  were  drawn  in  the  windows.  How  lonely 
the  place  was !  I  looked  at  the  dormitories ;  at 
Weld  and  at  ugly  Grays;  at  Mathews  with  its 
Elizabethan  porches  and  terrace;  at  Hollis, 
Stoughton  and  Holworthy  with  their  small  paned 
windows  ;  at  Thayer,  long  and  high  ;  here,  there, 
everywhere  I  saw  no  sign  of  life.  On  one  side 
of  the  driveway  was  Massachussetts,  its  little 
windows  staring  blankly  at  the  deserted  yard,  as 
they  had  stared  for  a  hundred  summers.  On  the 
other  side  stood  the  somewhat  stately  Harvard 
Hall  in  whose  belfry  the  Harvard  bell  hung  mo- 
tionless. And  in  the  awful,  strange  stillness  lay 
the  grassy  yard,  cool  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees. 

How  silent  the  yard  seemed !  Where  had  they 
gone,  those  faces  and  those  voices  that  made  the 
spot  so  dear?  In  the  hot  stillness,  a  feeling  of 
desolation  carne  over  me.  I  shuddered.  The 
limbs  of  the  trees  seemed  to  stir  uneasily.  How 
lonely  I  felt!  In  June  on  such  a  day  I  had  sat 
there  under  the  trees.  But  then'  students  had 
been  passing  along  the  walks,  whistling  and 
laughing :  from  the  open  windows  had  come  the 
noise  of  conversation  and  snatches  of  song.  And 
now,  all  so  still!  The  sunshine  seemed  paler, 
the  glowing  colors  of  trees  and  buildings  seemed 
faded.  Then,  in  the  evening  there  had  been 
music  on  that  terrace  of  Mathews.  Stretched  at 
ease  on  the  cool  grass,  the  listener  smoked  to  the 
tinkle  of  mandolins,  and.  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
cert, each  standing  with  bared  head,  had  joined 
with  his  neighbor  in  singing  "Fair  Harvard." 
Then  bidding  his  companions  a  cheery  "good 
night,"  he  had  gone  to  his  room,  whistling  on 
his  way.  And  now!  My  melancholy  filled  the 
air  with  a  mournful  moaning.  The  brightness 
had  gone  from  the  daylight;    everything  seemed 
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grey.     I  fancied  the  yard  moaned,  too,  as  I  lay 
there  musing. 

Finally,  a  rumbling  in  the  air  aroused  me.  The 
sunlight  had  really  faded  away,  the  trees  moved 
uneasily,  University  looked  grey,  the  other  build- 
ings dull,  gloomy,  black-red.  Up  through  the 
moving  branches  I  could  see  the  sky  overcast, 
black  clouds  rushing  across  and  piling  up  in 
ominous  heaps.  A  stream  of  vividly  white  light 
shot  across  the  clouds,  a  roll  of  re-echoing  thun- 
der shook  the  air,  a  patter  of  rain-drops  sounded 
on  the  leaves  and  paths.  I  ran  across  the  yard 
and  stood  in  the  doorway  of  Thayer,  facing  Uni- 
versity. The  wind  blew  hard  and  the  rain  came 
down  in  sheets.  I  crouched  in  my  shelter  and 
watched  the  .storm.  It  was  so  dark  I  could 
scarcely  see  the  buildings.  The  wind  screamed 
in  the  trees.  Above  roared  the  thunder.  A  flash 
of  light!  University  leaped  out  of  the  gloom 
ghastly,  grey.  And  there,  on  the  other  side,  in 
the  distance,  huge  and  beetling,  loomed  Sever. 
Seen  in  the  dusk  of  the  storm,  its  huge  bulk 
bulging  out  of  the  darkness,  it  seemed  a  castle 
for  Titans.  In  the  quivering  glare  of  the.  light- 
ning, with  the  wind  howling,  and  the  thunder 
booming,  its  doorway  crouching,  I  half  expected 
it  to  sink  into  the  earth  like  another  "House  of 
Usher."  A  moment  of  pitchy  darkness.  Then 
in  the  nearly  blinding  flash  of  the  lightning, 
standing  between  gloomy  Sever  and  ghastly  Uni- 
versity, somewhat  back  from  them,  appeared  the 
library.  Even  in  the  fury  of  the  storm,  that 
Gothic  church  looked  calm.  The  lightning  shone 
garishly  on  its  gleaming  windows  in  their  pointed 
frames  and  played  angrily  about  its  turrets,  but 
could  not  change  it.  In  the  howling  tempest  it 
seemed  as  peaceful  as  in  a  still  night. 

I  watched  the  storm  for  a  long  time  before  it 
finally  ceased.  The  wind  was  stilled,  the  rain  no 
longer  fell,  the  lightning  glimmered  faintly  in 
the  western  sky  and  then  died  out,  the  thunder 
rolled  rumbling  away,  clattering  in  the  distance. 
It  was  already  night  and  the  stars  blinked  in  the 
black  sky.  As  I  walked  along  the  muddy  paths, 
far  above  me  a  softly  pealing  bell  tolled  the  hour. 
Borne  on  the  breathing  chime,  these  lines  from 
"Fair  Harvard"  rang  like  a  benediction  in  my 
ears. 

"Star  of  their  night. 
Calm  rising  through  change  and  through  storm !" 

C;  MuLDOON. 


HttractiuG  Bttention  in  tbe  TRttorl^  of 
/IDiisic. 

♦i^^ECEXTLY  there  has  come  to  the  musical 
llm  world  some  exquisite  little  prose  poems 
in  the  form  of  a  musical  booklet,  entitled 
"Moon-Moths,"  by  Albert  Kiissner  of  Chicago. 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  his  sister,  Amalia  Kiiss- 
ner, the  famous  painter  of  miniatures,  who  has 


painted  the  portraits  of  many  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  and  who  is  famous  the  world 
over  for  her  beautiful  art. 

The  cover  design  is  an  artistic  picture  of  the 
miniaturist,  dainty  and  exquisite,  and  quite  il- 
lustrative of  the  title,  "for  it  is  cloudy  with  tulle, 
wraith-like,  as  though  she  were  a  beautiful 
winged  moth  herself,  a  very  elf  of  the  moonlight. 
This  little  book  is  dedicated  'To  .A^malia,'  very 
simply,  but  the  music  says  more.  It  idealizes  her 
as  clearly  as  her  dainty  brush  does  the  great 
dames,  who  sit  to  her  to  be  immortalized,  and 
there  is  a  breatli  of  spring,  Ihigering  stringendos 
of  passion,  warm  touches  all  through,  as  though 
the  composer  were  telling  his  tales  in  green  pas- 
tures under  never  a  wintry  moon.  I  like  ]\Ioon- 
Moths.     I  have  played  them  so  far  in  the  noon- 
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day  sun.  When  I  have  imprisoned  them  in  my 
brain  I  shall  hear  them  as  they  may  be  best  heard 
in  the  twilight  of  a  Southern  moonrise." 

"While  the  composer  has  left  each  separate 
number  unnamed,  yet  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  each  makes  itself  apparent.  In  the  number 
one,  for  instance,  as  that  of  a  'Romance  Sans 
Paroles,'  the  second  that  of  a  dainty  Gavotte 
movement,  and  the  last  might  be  called  a  'Pas- 
torale.' I  have  also  used  it  with  much  success 
for  O  Salutaris." 

Among  Mr.  Kiissner's  other  compositions  is  a 
waltz,  entitled  ''Jasmine."  whose  dreamy,  melo- 
dious strains  charm  all  who  hear  it.  Another  is 
"Hesitation,''  a  dainty  device  in  rhythm  and 
melody. 

]\Ir.  Kiissner's  talent  comes  to  him  naturally, 
just  as  miniature  painting  does  to  his  gifted  sis- 
ter. His  compositions  display  much  originality 
and  are  easy  to  read,  but  must  be  studied  care- 
fully— requiring  skill  in  interpretation.  He  is 
singularly  pleasing  in  his  phrasing  and  harmony. 


tube  ifirst  of  /iDiss  Grabam's  Scries  of 
/IDusical  xrall^s. 

®X  Saturday,  the  fifteenth  of  Xovember, 
Miss  Graham,  Mus.  Bac,  a  graduate  of 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  commenced  her 
series  of  Musical  Talks-^this  one,  a  merely  in- 
troductory exposition  of  the  good  things  to  come 
— the  salient  points  of  which  were  an  explanation 
of  musical  form,  melody,  and  tonality. 

Following  the  well-know^n  method  of  proceed- 
ing from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Miss 
Graham,  in  her  delightful  talk  called  our  atten- 
tion to  the  great  writers  in  literature,  prominent 
among  them,  Shakespeare  and  Dante;  and  also 
to  the  renowned  artists,  Raphael  and  Michael  An- 
gelo:  feeling  assured,  doubtless,  that  we  would 
be  more  familiar  with  the  great  writers  and 
painters  than  with  the  exponents  of  the  "art  di- 
vine," for  music,  as  a  language,  is  known  and 
understood  by  comparatively  few.  The  untutored 
mind  may  be  pleased  with  the  musical  inflections 
of  a  great  poem,  and  yet  fail  to  grasp  the  inner 
meaning,  just  so.  in  music  we  may  be  debarred 
from  reaching  the  thought  which  the  great  com- 
poser meant  to  interpret. 

One  erroneous  idea  which  some  people  form 
of  music  is  that  all  music  must  be  very  pleasing 
and  that  there  its  mission  ends,  that  it  serves  onlv 


for  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  moment.  Now, 
while  all  music  must  be  pleasing,  it  must  also  be, 
at  times,  serious.  The  compositions  of  Bach  and 
Beethoven  contain  thoughts  which  cannot  be 
grasped  at  the  first  reading ;  we  must  study  them 
and  try  to  obtain  that  great  inner  meaning  with 
which  their  works  abound.  The  question  has 
often  been  mooted — who  is  the  greatest  com- 
poser? The  masters  of  the  so-called  German 
school  are  aU  great,  but  each  in  his  own  way — 
Bach,  in  his  magnificent  Chorals,  Handel,  in  his 
incomparable  Oratorios.  Beethoven,  in  his  match- 
less Symphonies,  and  dear,  lovable  Schubert,  in 
his  inspired  Songs. 

]\Iiss  Graham  illustrated  her  remarks  by  the 
rendition  of  several  numbers,  principally  from 
Schumann  and  Haydn.  A  movement  from  the 
magnificent  concerto  of  Beethoven,  in  G  major, 
brought  to  a  close  a  most  enjoyable  and  profit- 
able evening,  of  which  we  promise  ourselves  a 
bright  return  in  the  near  future. 

Mary  McCarney. 


■ffu  /IDemoriam. 


Sr.  Macrina   Meehan,  Died  October    Twenty-Second,   Xineteen  Hun- 
dred and  Tivo. 

^Jj'CARCELY  have  our  mourning  hearts  be- 
^m^  come  attuned  to  sweet  resignation's  hymn 
for  the  absence  of  the  last  dear  deceased 
than  the  Death  Angel  again  knocks  at  Loretto's 
portals,  and  the  voice  of  the  Heavenly  Bride- 
groom, in  tenderest  accents,  summons  a  weary 
sufiFerer  to  receive  the  crown  prepared  for  her 
from  eternity. 

To  witness  dear  Sister  Macrina's  wonderful 
patience  under  the  intense  pain  of  her  last  illness, 
was  a  lesson  equal  in  sublimity  to  that  taught  by 
the  heroism  of  the  martyrs,  and  one  could  not  but 
feel  that,  like  those  glorious  victors,  her  beautiful 
soul  would  be  spared  the  purifying  fire  of  purga- 
tory, and  would  immediately  wing  its  joyous 
flight  to  Paradise. 

When,  at  last,  her  sufferings  were  over,  and 
her  spirit  free,  so  transfigured  was  her  face  with 
a  heavenly  peace  and  happiness,  that  we  forgave 
Death,  and  thought  his  office  kind. 

How  happy,  how  highly  favored,  are  those 
chosen  ones,  the  Spouses  of  Christ!  When  the 
glorious  record  of  their  beautiful  lives  is  done, 
the  dark  valley  has  no  terrors  for  them — it  is 
rendered  a  fair  and  luminous  passage  to  the  in- 
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exhaustible  delights  of  the  Beatific  Vision,  by 
all  the  sweet  consolations  our  holy  religion  of- 
fers, while  of  the  toilers  in  that  more  vast,  but 
less  beautiful,  vineyard — the  world — few  are 
privileged,  or  even  care,  to  labor  under  the  bene- 
diction of  the  Master's  presence,  and  hold  such 
sweet  and  continual  commune  with  Him,  and 
when  their  work  is  accomplished  and  they  go  to 
resign  it  into  the  Master's  hands,  it  is  with  fear 
and  dread,  for,  mayhap.  He  has  not  sent  them 
the  last  token  of  divine  favor,  the  Sacraments. 

The  marvellous  patience  and  sweetness  evinced 
by  dear  Sr.  Macrina,  during  her  great  sufferings, 
which  rendered  the  task  of  nursing  her  a  loved 
one,  were  not  less  remarkable  than  the  unfailing 
kindness  and  eager  charity  that  delighted  in  ad- 
ministering to  the  needs  of  others,  which  made 
her  daily,  hidden  life  so  beautiful  and  endeared 
her  to  every  inmate  of  the  convent.  Our  hearts 
go  out  in  sympathy  to  her  bereaved  sisters.  Sister 
Mary  of  Calvary  and  Sister  Mariana,  who  were 
with  her  to  the  last,  comforting  with  their  tender 
devotedness,  and  while  we  share  in  their  grief, 
let  the  thought  of  that  beauteous  glow  of  charity 
that  tinged  with  brightest  hue  the  good  works 
of  the  faithful  laborer,  stimulate  us  to  greater 
effort  "to  make  our  lives  all  sweetness  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  Lord." 

The  interment  took  place  on  the  opening  day 
of  our  annual  Retreat,  and  there  was  no  need 
for  our  spiritual  director  to  speak  on  his  pre- 
arranged subject— death — for  the  silent  coffin 
before  us,  with  its  mournful  funereal  trappings, 
held  that  deep  mystery,  and  the  tranquil  beauty 
of  the  calm  upturned  face  and  the  profound  re- 
pose of  that  still  figure  spoke  with  mute  but 
thrilling  eloquence  to  our  hearts  of  the  grandeur 
and  majesty  of  the  death  of  "those  who  have 
fought  the  good  fight." 

Margaret  Fitz-Gerald. 


Hnent  tbe  Cboice  of  a  profession. 

^P^OWN  in  the  heart  of  every  girl  there  slum- 
J^  bers  the  seed  of  ambition.  Sometimes 
the  ground  is  not  fertile  and  the  seed  does 
not  germinate  or  if  it  does  burst  forth  it  may  be 
like  those  seeds  that  fall  upon  the  rock  or  the  way- 
side. Once  in  a  while,  however,  it  puts  out  vig- 
orous sprouts  and  grows  sturdily,  yet  for  all  that 
circumstances  and  environment  are  the  forces  that 
give  truth  to  the  saying :  "As  the  twig  is  bent,  so 
the  tree  will  grow." 


One  prolific  writer  whose  name  I  omit,  yet  who. 
is  a  keen  observer  of  life,  has  said :  "The  sudden 
dropping  of  a  handkerchief  or  the  turning  of  a 
wrong  corner  of  the  street ;  the  uplifting  of  an 
eyebrow  or  one  unsympathetic  word,  often  de- 
termines the  whole  future  of  a  life."  And  things 
small  in  themselves  as  those  will  kill  or  enkindle 
the  spark  of  ambition. 

Schooldays  are  not  so  far  away  but  that  I  recall 
how  eagerly  I  read  every  bit  of  personal  anecdote 
connected  with  history  and  to-day  I  can  say  that 
all  I  recall  of  history,  ancient,  Biblical  or  modern, 
hinges  upon  some  anecdote  that  brings  back  the 
picture  to  my  mind.  For  this  reason  I  shall  give 
some  personal  experiences  connected  with  news- 
paper writing,  because  in  the  past  month  no  less 
than  six  girls  have  written  for  advice  on  choosing 
a  life-work  and  all  "prefer  newspaper  work." 

If  I  said  what  I  feel  on  the  subject  I  could  put 
it  in  one  word — "Don't,"  but  it  would  not  be  at 
all  convincing,  so  as  it  may  chance  to  happen 
that  some  Rainbow  reader  will  one  day  be  con- 
fronted with  a  like  question  and  who  may  feel 
some  "latent  literary  talent"  (this  tricky  sentence 
was  once  written  at  the  end  of  one  of  my  compo- 
sitions and  fooled  me  for  years)  stirring  un- 
easily in  her  mind,  let  her  say  to  her  awakening- 
ambition — "Don't,"  and  it  will  save  her  many  a 
heartache  and  many  a  sleepless  night. 

Journalism  is  a  profession  to  which  many  are- 
called  but  few  are  fitted.  I  once  labored  under 
the  delusion  that  I  was  "called,"  but  that  was. 
when  I  was  very  young  and  believed  in  Tenny- 
son's "Princess."  However,  in  order  not  to  spare 
myself  and  to  show  to  what  height  and  depth  this 
"latent  literary  talent"  may  take  one,  I  shall  go- 
back  to  five  years  of  age  when  I  spelled  out,  with 
much  difficulty  and  no  attempt  at  pronunciation 
or  understanding  the  words  of  Stabat  Mater, 
which  at  once  set  me  to  composing — I  nearly  said 
verses — jinglets.  It  didn't  bother  me  in  the  least 
because  there  was  no  sense  or  meaning  to  my 
lines  so  long  as  they  ran  smoothly  and  dripped 
musically  from  my  lips.  The  rhyming  habit  so 
grew  upon  me  that  I  became  a  nuisance  in  the 
household  and  I  one  day  overheard  my  mother 
lament:  "I  really  fear  the  child  hasn't  good 
sense,"  yet  I  had  reached  the  age  of  reason — 
seven  years. 

What  a  blow  that  was  to  my  childish  ambition  ; 
to  my  tender  heart.  It  was  the  "one  unsympa- 
thetic word,"  as  it  were,  the  first  wrong  corner 
that  I  turned  on  life's  wav,  vet  believe  me  it  was  . 
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i\  sharp  corner,  and  so  I  shut  up  my  Hps  and  my 
heart  to  all  except  a  dear,  good  nurse  who  told 
me  I  was  bright,  and  that  very  few  people  could 
make  words  rhyme.  Bless  her  heart.  By  the 
time  I  was  ten  years  old  she  had  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  cook  and  was  my  consoler,  adviser, 
friend  and  sympathizer,  and  had  the  same  pecu- 
liar habit  as  myself — the  using  of  words  we 
neither  of  us  could  pronounce. 

Under  her  encouragement  I  wrote  stories  of  the 
war  and  Indian  tales  that  would  have  staggered 
a  typesetter  or  linotype  man  to  set  up,  but  not 
onl\-  did  the  cook  listen  as  I  read  them  to  her  but 
she  urged  me  to  have  the  stories  published.  I 
hesitated  not  because  I  feared  "lack  of  literary 
merit" — my  fellow  scribblers  will  appreciate  the 
quotation  marks — but  because  I  felt  that  any 
greatness  coming  upon  me  suddenly  might 
estrange  me  from  my  playmates  and  I  really  liked 
to  play  hide-and-seek. 

One  day  the  cook  announced  that  I  ought  to 
get  $5,000  for  the  story  I  had  just  read  her,  but  I 
scouted  the  idea  of  money  and  told  her  it  was  only 
common  laboring  people  who  took  money.  She 
apologized,  accepted  the  position  and  harmony 
was  restored. 

Any  one  who  knows  aught  of  the  language  of 
^ems  knows  that 

"October's  child  is  born  for  woe 
And  life's  vicissitude  will  feel" — 

and  nothing  but  the  wearing  of  opals  will  break 
the  charm  of  woe  that  is  bound  to  hang  over  her. 
Somewhere  the  nurse  ran  upon  the  above  couplet 
so  we  both  agreed  that  I  was  foreordained  for 
sorrow  and  I  colored  my  stories  accordingly,  for 
I  had  made  my  entry  into  this  vale  of  doubtful 
bliss  on  the  29th  of  October.  Feeling  that  I  was 
by  nature  sad  and  if  I  was  not  I  ought  to  be, 
owing  to  the  accident  of  being  born  in  October, 
I  found  no  such  pleasant  escape  valve  for  that  un- 
common sorrow  as  through  verses  and  I  wrote 
such  sorrowful  ones  that  I  cried  while  reading 
them  to  the  cook  and  she  cried  while  listening  to 

them. 

-.  -.„^.^^llv^.  pip«^.  J.  icvieweci  tnem  an. 

The  first  was  to  be  the  driver  of  a  hansom  cao. 

.,  '>J[  was  then    a    wee    toddler    in    frocks.     To  be 

perched  up  on   that  little  seat  behind  the  cab, 

driving  gaily  all  over  the  place,  was  an  existence, 

I  thought,  to  be  desired  above  all  others.     This 

was  followed,  years  later,  by  the  grand  passion 

of  my  boyhood — the  thirst  for  military-  glory.     I 

think  it  was  brought  on  by  reading  "The  Lives  of 


tion,  what  name  should  I  sign.  After  several 
anxious  hours  we  had  come  down  to  two.  Her 
choice  was  Imogene  Victoria  Van  Dyke  and  my 
selection  was  Robert  Raleigh  and  Robert  carried 
the  day.  I  carried  the  packet  myself  to  the  post- 
office.  A  red-headed  young  man  inside  the  win- 
dow asked:    "What  name." 

"Robert  Raleigh,"  I  blurted  out. 

*'Xo  mail."  he  said,  as  he  put  back  a  package 
of  letters  in  the  pigeon-hole. 

I  was  half  way  home  before  I  remembered  my 
right  name  and  had  to  go  back  to  the  office  for 
the  family  letters. 

Christmas  eve  a  large  bundle  of  newspapers 
ci:me  to  the  house  addressed  to  me.  I  longed,  yet 
feared,  to  open  them  and  put  them  aside  until 
after  breakfast  next  day ;  then  locking  myself  in 
my  room  I  opened  the  package,  and  on  the  front 
page  with  a  two-column  border  of  holly  around 
it  was  my  "Christmas  Carol." 

Joy.  rapture,  bliss  ran  over  me  more  quickly 
than  cold  water  from  a  shower  bath.  My  soul 
seemed  to  dilate.  I  grew  tall  instantly  and  felt  in 
my  heart  a  pity  for  all  the  little  people  I  left  be- 
low. It  was  a  supreme  moment  indescribable  to 
those  who  have  not  experienced  it. 

I  called  down  the  tube  for  the  cook  to  come 
to  my  room.  She  came  at  once  and  I  showed  her 
the  papers  and  together  we  read  the  poem.  She 
hugged  and  kissed  me  and  cried,  but  suddenly  I 
remembered  that  a  poet  has  dignity  to  think 
about,  so  I  drew  away  and  told  her  to  remember 
her  place,  that  I  was  a  poet.  She  looked  so  crest- 
fallen that  I  at  once  pitied  and  promised  she 
should  be  a  poet's  friend. 

Just  then  I  was  called  down  to  view  the  Christ- 
mas tree  and  a  doll  half  as  large  as  myself  was 
handed  to  me.  I  can  still  feel  how  my  lips  curled 
in  scorn — a  doll  to  a  poet ! 

"Give  this  thing  to  some  child,"  I  said  loftily, 
holding  it  out  toward  my  mother.  She  gazed  in 
astonishment  as  though  not  quite  believing,  her 
ears. 

"I  told  you  she  had  gone  beyond  the  doll  age.'' 
dryly  remarked  my  father. 

"I  think  so."  I  said  coldly,  walking  to  the  front 
window,  but  I  heard  my  mother  ejaculate  :  "Well, 
did  any  one  ever  see  the  like  of  that !" 

"It's  just  what  I've  expected :  you've  allowed 
her  to  read  all  sorts  of  books  until  she  has  no 
common  sense."  replied  my  father. 

Once  more  was  my  sense  assailed  while  secretly 
T  pitied  them  and  everyone  who  could  not  "write 
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for  publication."  I  watched  the  passers  in  the 
street  and  many  a  man  and  woman  gave  me  a 
bright  smile  and  I  believed  they  knew.  I  felt 
sure  there  must  be  some  outward  sign  on  the 
house  that  a  poet  dwelt  therein,  so  I  smiled  at  one 
and  all  until  an  older  sister  inquired  icily: 
"What's  the  matter  with  you,  you  silly  thing; 
there  you  stand  grinning  like  an  idiot." 

Crushing  as  that  was  to  my  pride,  I  held  out  a 
paper  and  asked :  "Do  you  think  people  will  call 
the  writer  of  that  an  'idiot  ?'  "  pointing  to  the 
poem. 

She  read  it,  but,  alas !  for  all  my  hopes.  In- 
stead of  falling  upon  my  neck  and  begging  my 
pardon,  shrieking  with  laughter  she  ran  through 
the  house  reading  aloud  to  each  one  my — beauti- 
ful poem :  I  heard  my  mother  say,  "What  non- 
sense next?"  and  saw  my  father's  eyes  twinkle 
with  mirth,  but  I  had  fallen  to  terra  firma  with  a 
cold  awakening  thud,  and  only  the  cook  consoled 
me. 

On  the  following  day  a  letter  from  the  editor 
of  the  paper  came,  asking  me  to  contribute  regu- 
larly, and  Robert  Raleigh  took  his  pen  in  hand  at 
twelve  and  before  five  more  years  I  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  several  editors,  but  never  again 
did  I  look  to  be  a  prophet  among  mine  own'  peo- 
ple. It  doesn't  work.  They  have  no  faith  in  you. 
At  eighteen  I  had  reached  the  editorial  page  and 
what  experiences  I  had  had  along  the  lines ! 

About  this  time  life  began  to  look  serious  and 
I  learned  it, was  best  to  prepare  to  face  a  wage- 
earning  profession.  Newspaper  work  was  my 
love.  I  couldn't  think  of  degrading  it  into  a 
money-making  contract  and  started  out  to  teach. 
It  was  no  use,  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom  would 
stretch  away  into  green  fields  and  pastures  new. 
I  gave  it  up. 

I  was  then  engaged  to  teach  music  and  painting 
at  the  academy  where  I  finished  school,  but  one 
term  was  enough.  My  next  venture  threw  me 
into^  close  acquaintance  with  James  Lane  Allen, 
J.  M.  Crawford,  W.  J.  Lampton  and  several  other 
writers.  These  men  all  urged  me  to  enter  the 
newspaper  field,  but  still  I  held  back  and.  opened 
a  studio ;  yet  when  grown  men  and  middle-aged 
women  came  to  be  taught  "art,"  it  was  too  much 
for  me.  I  quit  in  disgust  feeling  that  the  only 
people  who  wanted  to  learn  to  paint  were  those 
who  having  eyes  see  not. 

Just  at  this  time  it  may  have  been  the  dropping 
of  a  handkerchief,  or  to  be  accurate  it  was  the 
dropping  of  a  hint  that  plunged  me  right  into' 


newspaper  work  and  I  have  never  since  been  able 
to  extricate  myself  completely,  but  long  ago  I  laid 
aside  all  illusions  that  used  to  snare  me. 

Don't  enter  the  field,  girls,  for  it  is  unsatisfac- 
torv.  There  hangs  forever  above  one's  head  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  and  no  one  can  do  good  work 
under  that  condition. 

The  social  side  of  newspaper  work  throws  a 
baneful  fascination  over  some  girls.  They  long 
to  do  society  reporting  and  look  upon  it  as  literary 
work,  but  it  is  not.  No  one  with  any  literary 
ability  would  do  the  society  work  if  she  could  get 
aught  else  to  do.  F'rom  the  first  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  that  work,  yet  I  have  done 
everything  else  on  a  paper  except  set  type,  hence 
feel  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

Mv  scrap-book  contains  letters  of  a  cheering, 
encouraging  kind  from  such  editors  as  the  elder 
Dana.  Whitelaw  Reid,  Henry  Watterson,  Kate 
Field  and  many  others  who  have  accepted  much 
of  my  work,  yet  on  winter  nights  these  letters  are 
but  cold  comfort. 

Only  about  one  in  ten  thousand  has  the  call  for 
this  sort  of  work.  You  may  work  at  it,  but  you 
never  "arrive,"  therefore  once  again  let  me  say  if 
any  of  the  Rainbow  girls  feel  an  ambition  to  be 
literary,  let  them  take  all  the  comfort  there  is  in 
the  profession  from  some  kind  friend  or — a  cook 
— but  of  the  public  beware,  it  is  both  fickle  and 
forgetful  while  editorial  sanctums  are  both  and 
more — they  are  ungrateful. 

Florence  Lillian  Holmes. 


The  grace  of  tenderness — for  it  is  a  grace — 
should  be  cultivated  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as 
its  invaluable  aid  in  our  service  for  the  Master. 
True  tenderness  modulates  the  voice,  illuminates 
the  face  and  presents  the  word  of  life  in  a  spirit 
of  gentleness  which  wins  a  hearing  for  even  un- 
welcome truths.  The  world  is  in  need  of  just 
such  tenderness  as  was  manifested  by  our  Lord, 
and  we,  as  His  disciples,  can  render  no  better 
service  to  Him,  than  reflecting  His  tender  sym- 
pathy as  we  pass  along  life's  journey, 
household  and  I  one  day  overheard  my  mother 
lament :  "I  really  fear  the  child  hasn't  good ' 
sense,"  yet  I  had  reached  the  age  of  reason — 
seven  years. 

What  a  blow  that  was  to  my  childish  ambition  ; 
to  my  tender  heart.  It  was  the  "one  unsympa- 
thetic word,"  as  it  were,  the  first  wrong  corner 
that  I  turned  on  life's  way,  yet  believe  me  it  was . 
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getter-g03e- 


Dear  Margaret  : 

Ah !  my  sister,  "if  you  have  tears,  prepare  to 
shed  them  now."  The  iron  has  entered  deep  into 
my  sonl.  and  1  am  about  to  pour  into  your  sym- 
pathetic ear  my  melancholy  tale.  O  you  bright 
}ouths  who  have  not  yet  reached  manhood's 
proud  estate  and  whose  bosoms  swell  with  hope 
as  you  gaze  on  the  golden  horizon  of  the  future 
and  behold  awaiting  you  a  glorious  career,  be 
happy  while  you  may.  All  too  soon  will  you, 
after  traversing  wath  eager  steps  the  wide  and 
stony  desert  that  lies  between  you  and  your  goal, 
find  it  to  be  a  mirage  that  fades  away  as  you  ap- 
proach. All  too  soon  will  it  be  borne  upon  you 
that  your  name  is  not  destined  to  swell  the  roll  of 
the  illustrious :  that  you  will  never  sway  the  will 
of  a  people  with  your  eloquence  or  lead  armies  on 
to  victory. 

This  outburst,  my  dear  sister,  is  occasioned  bv 
the  dispelling  of  a  beautiful  dream  in  which  I 
have  lived  for  some  weeks.  The  dream  rose 
gently  out  of  the  letter  jn  which  you  invited  me  to 
write  that  ambiguous  "something"'  for  the  Raint 
BOW  and,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  song  ," Awak- 
ening has  been  pain."  I  have  of  late  taken  to 
howling  melodiously  the  refrain, 

"Oh !  do  not  wake  me,  let  me  dream  again." 
^fontgomery,  who  has  the  next  room  to  mine, 
says  this  disturbs  him,  and  bangs  on  the  wall 
with  a  shoe.  Anyone  but  ]\Iontgomerv  would  be 
moved  by  the  note  of  pathos  and  sadness  which  I 
throw  into  it. 

At  first,  the  suggestion  that  I  enter  the  literary 
lists,  amused  me.  I  had  often  felt  that  I  w^as  a 
flower  blushing  unseen  and  wasting  its  sweetness 
on  the  desert  air  of  our  office,  and  thought  of  the 
many  professions  I  could  adorn  and  the  high 
places  T  could  fill  to  advantage,  but  that  I  might 
shine  as  a  man  of  letters  had  not  occurred  to  me. 
Tt  recalled  the  various  ambitions  that  had  lit  in 
me,  flamed  fiercely  for  a  while  and  died  out,  and 
over  a  retrospective  pipe,  I  reviewed  them  all. 
The  first  was  to  be  the  driver  of  a  hansom  cao. 
•I  was  then  a  wee  toddler  in  frocks.  To  be 
perched  up  on  that  little  seat  behind  the  cab, 
driving  gaily  all  over  the  place,  was  an  existence, 
T  thought,  to  be  desired  above  all  others.  This 
was  followed,  years  later,  by  the  grand  passion 
of  my  boyhood — the  thirst  for  military  glory.  I 
think  it  was  brought  on  by  reading  "The  Lives  of 


Napoleon's  Marshals."  Ah!  Ney  and  Soult, 
Lannes  and  Murat,  how  well  I  knew  you  and 
what  friends  we  were.  They  came  out  of  the 
misty  past  in  all  their  glory  and  accepted  me  as  a 
comrade.  Little  did  the  dull,  grown-up  people 
who  patted  me  on  the  head  and  talked  patroniz- 
ingly to  me  know  w-hom  I  had  for  friends.  Once 
I  could  get  away,  I  hurried  to  the  corner  of  the 
road,  where  in  resplendent  uniforms  and  on  im- 
patient champing  steeds,  my  friends  awaited  me. 
A  curt  soldierly  greeting,  and  I  was  on  my 
charger,  then  away  at  a  gallop  for  Barnet  Com- 
mon, where  most  of  our  battles  were  fought.  I 
had  two  existences.  One  was  that  of  a  school  boy 
in  the  fifth  form,  struggling  with  tne  declensions 
of  Latin  verbs  and  receiving  frequent  canings. 
I  did  not  mind  them.  School  was  soon  over.  I 
had  but  to  escape  from  the  crowded  playing  field 
and  I  was  no  longer  a  schoolboy  but  a  marshal  of 
France  in  cocked  hat  and  cloak,  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  staflf.  Then  off  to  the  golf  links  to  see 
how  the  enemy  were  progressing  with  their  en- 
trenchments and  to  inspect  our  own.  (My  im- 
agination mounted  every  bunker  with  cannon 
and  lined  them  with  men.)  Or,  perhaps,  to  re- 
view the  army  and  ride,  stem-faced  and  impas- 
sive, along  regiment  after  regiment,  sweeping 
them  with  keen  glances  and  noting  with  inward 
satisfaction  their  bearing  and  mettle.  (The 
hedges  made  very  good  regiments.) 

Sometimes  I  would  be  only  a  subaltern  recon- 
noitering  with  a  half  company  of  cavalry.  I 
knew  something  of  scouting  and  was  not  to  be 
caught  napping.  We  never  moved  over  a  hill 
until  I  had  carefully  surveyed  the  country 
around,  or  approached  a  wood  until  a  flanker  had 
reported  it  clear  of  the  enemy.  Occasionally  I 
would  halt  my  imaginary  troop  while  I  rode  for- 
ward v»rith  a  sergeant  to  reconnoitre  a  village  or 
sketch  a  rough  map  of  the  lay  of  the>  country. 

Barnet  Common  was  the  scene  of  terrible  and 
bloody  battles,  invisible  to  all  but  me.  The  far- 
mer, driving  along  the  road  in  his  gig,  knew  not 
that  the  fight  of  Waterloo  was  being  refought 
before  him..  He  saw  only  a  peaceful  common,' 
with  cows  grazing  over  it  and  a  boy  tearing  about 
brandishing  a  stick.  His  ears  did  not,  like  mine,- 
hear  the  thunder  of  thousands  of  hoofs  and  the 
hoarse  shouts  of  the  British  cavalry,  as.  with  my- 
self at  their  head,  we  charged  at  the  French 
squares  before  us.  His  eyes  did  not,  like  mine, 
see  the  set  faces  grimly  awaiting  us  behind  the 
hedge  of  steel.    Wellington's  eagle  eye  lights  up 
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as  we  crash  into  the  I'Vench  ranks  and  deal  havoc 
to  them.  A  few  sharp  commands  and  his  aides 
gallop  off.  The  whole  army  advances,  the  ad- 
vantage is  followed  up,  and  half  an  hour  later  the 
French  are  in  full  flight. 

As  I  go  home  to  tea,  I  feel  Napoleon's  re- 
proachful gaze  upon  me.  It  was  but  yesterday 
afternoon  that  he  saluted  me  as,  on  the  immortal 
plain  of  Austerlitz.  I  led  forward  the  Old  Guard 
to  break  the  Austrian  centre. 

My  ardour  changed  for  the  other  branch  of 
the  service  when  Lieutenant  Mastyn  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Navy  returned  from  a  three  years'  cruise 
and  came  to  stay  a  month  with  us,  bringing  with 
him  bricks  from  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  tom- 
toms from  the  Gold  Coast,  a  touch  of  fever  from 
Zanzibar,  and  wonderful  stories  of  adventure 
from  every  part  of  the  world.  As  soon  as  I 
awoke  in  the  morning  I  would  trot  off  to  his  room 
and  sit  on  his  bed,  waiting  for  him  to  awake  and 
tell  me  more  about  life  in  the  navy,  and  what 
chance  there  would  be  for  a  fellow  who  joined 
as  a  common  sailor.  Under  the  spell  of  his 
stories  I  decided  that  there  was  but  one  life  for  a 
man  and  that  a  sailor's.  At  night  I  would  lie 
awake  recalling  all  1  had  read  of  the  sea,  until 
})resently  the  scent  of  the  flowers  from  the  garden 
•  changed  to  the  salty  breeze  of  the  ocean,  and.  in 
dreams,  I  paced  the  bridge  of  a  battle-ship.  What 
exciting  moments  I  had  when  Loxton  took  me  up 
the  river  in  his  launch,  he  sitting  in  the  stern 
smoking  a  pipe  and  attending  to  the  engine,  and 
I  in  the  bow  in  the  charge  of  the  wheel.  In  every 
barge  I  .saw  a  Spanish  galleon  which  I,  a  second 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  was  to  capture  and  enrich 
myself  and  my  crew  with  its  store  of  golden  in- 
gots. Or  the  Thames  would  be  transformed  into 
a  stretch  of  rolling  ocean,  off  the  African  coast, 
and  the  boatload  of  Cockneys  out  for  a  holiday 
into  an  Arab  dhow,  laden  with  natives,  raided 
from  the  interior,  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  After  the 
rascally  slaver  would  be  Loxton  and  his  launch, 
also  transformed  by  me  into  a  cutter  manned  by 
a  dozen  British  tars  with  myself  a  mid-shipman 
in  command.  How  I  would  encourage  my  brave 
fellows  as  we  neared  the  object  of  our  pursuit. 
"Now,  men  !  put  your  backs  into  it.  Twenty  more 
strokes  and  we're  aboard  her."  Then,  in  my 
youthful  imagination,  followed  the  scramble  up 
tUe  side  of  the  dhow,  the  short,  sharp  struggle 
with  the  desperate  Arabs,  in  which  I,  after  a  ter- 
rific hand-to-hand  combat  with  the  chief,  would 
hurl  him  over  the  side  to  meet  a  dreadful,  but 


well-deserved  fate  at  the  hands,  or  rather  the 
jaws,  of  the  hungry  sharks.  Once,  after  a  long 
chase,  long  because  Loxton  had  slowed  the  launch 
dowm  to  one-quarter  speed  and  gone  to  sleep  in 
the  stern,  T  overhauled  a  barge  which  was  being 
dragged  along  by  a  horse,  and  awoke  both  Lox- 
ton and  the  skipper  of  the  barge  with  a  start  by 
roaring  at  the  latter,  who  was  dozing  in  a  chair 
on  the  deck,  "Heave  to !  Heave  to !  you  black 
rascal,  or  I'll  sink  you !"  The  skipper  must  have 
had  a  guilty  conscience  for  he  leapt  into  the  air 
as  if  he  had  been  shot  atid  seemed  nuich  relieved 
when,  after  rubbing  his  eyes,  he  found  it  was  only 
the  small  boy,  grinning  cheerfully  at  him  from  the 
launch,  who  had  shouted. 

I  gave  up  the  thought  of  a  naval  career,  not 
without  a  sigh,  when  Hayes,  who  was  manager 
for  that  unpronounceable  Indian  firm  in  Bombay, 
and  home  in  England  for  a  three  months'  vaca- 
tion, told  me  that  if  I  was  a  good  boy  and  studied 
hard,  he  might,  when  I  left  school,  give  me  a 
clerkship  in  his  office.  I  went  back  to  school  re- 
solved to  acquit  myself  brilliantly  at  every  exam., 
read  up  all  the  authorities  on  snake-bites  and  sold 
the  treasured  gems  of  my  stamp  collection  in 
order  to  buy  a  Hindoostanee  grammar.  I  looked 
forward  to  becoming  a  great  hunter  and  prom- 
ised each  of  my  friends  a  tiger  skin.  Parsons 
Minor  told  me  he  had  read  of  a  way  to  save  one- 
self if  seized  by  a  crocodile  when  swirimiing.  It 
was  to  thrust  one's  fingers  into  the  reptile's  eyes, 
when,  with  a  roar  of  pain  it  would  let  go  and 
swim  away.  Several  of  the  seniors,  men  of  fif- 
teen or  sixteen,  who  had  heard  that  I  was  going 
to  India  and  who  until  now  had  not  noticed  my 
existence,  condescended  to  ask  if  the  report  was 
true  and  to  tell  me  that  I  was  a  lucky  young  beg- 
gar. Tompkins,  my  particular  chum,  was  quite 
hurt  that  I  had  not  put  in  a  word  for  him,  and 
insisted  upon  my  waiting  to  Hayes,  telling  him 
that  Tompkins's  one  wish  had  always  been  to  be 
a  clerk  in  India,  and  pointing  out  his  many  quali- 
fications for  the  post.  As  we  were  both  very 
short  of  cash  at  the  time.  I  enclosed  the  letter  in 
one  to  the  pater,  asking  him  to  put  on  the  neces- 
sary stamps  and  to  post  it.  We  never  received 
a  reply,  so  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  did  not.  But 
to  return  to  my  tale  of » woe. 

Gradually  the  idea  that  T  try  for  literary  hon- 
ors, seemed  less  and  less  ridiculous.  I  recalled 
that  some  of  my  essays  had  been  praised  at  school. 
To  be  sure,  I  had  been  assisted  with  them  by 
Tompkins,  who  was  good  at  that  sort  of  thing. 
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-but  some  part  of  them  were  mine.  The  more  i 
thought  of  the  idea,  the  more  I  favored  it,  but 
Avas  at  a  loss  to  know  what  subject  to  write  upon. 
I  explained  to  Warick  Smith  that  my  sister  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  her  school  magazine  and 
wanted  me  to  contribute  an  article  to  it  and  asked 
him  if  he  knew  what  was  required.  He  said  he 
did;  he  remembered  looking  through  one  of  his 
sister's  school  magazines  at  home.  It  was  all 
:about  French  lace  and  the  care  of  ferns  and  a 
visit  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Jones,  the  author  of 
■''Mildred's  Schooldays."  This  floored  me.  I 
knew  nothing  of  French  lace  or  ferns  and  had 
never  heard  of  Mrs.  Jones,  at  least,  not  this  par- 
ticular Mrs.  Jones.  Montgomery  suggested  that 
I  write  something  quite  out  of  the  usual  line,  a 
short  story  full  of  dash  and  spirit,  and  offered  to 
.-assist  with  it.  I  thought  the  idea  a  good  one  and 
said  I  would  accept  his  assistance  if  I  found  I 
needed  it.  Now  to  find  a  subject  for  my  story. 
Of  course,  I  knew  the  essential  incidents  of  a 
short  story.  They  are  very  simple,  and  in  one 
respect,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
At  the  beginning,  introduce  to  the  reader  and  to 
■each  other,  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman. 
These  two,  after  the  manner  of  all  young  persons 
in  short  stories,  will  become  profoundly  attached 
to  one  another.  Then  cause  a  misunderstanding 
Taetween  them — you  can  spin  it  out  as  long  as  you 
like — and  finish  the  story  by  clearing  away  the 
misunderstanding  and  describing  the  wedding 
ceremony.  Or,  if  you  want  a  long  story,  marry 
them,  let  them  have  another  misunderstanding 
and  clear  it  away  again.  This  theme  is,  I  believe, 
the  foundation  of  all  stories.  No  matter  with 
what  century,  country,  state  of  affairs  or  con- 
dition in  life  the  book  deals,  two  young  persons 
are  bound  to  meet  in  the  first  few  chapters,  be- 
come affianced  about  the  twentieth,  misunder- 
stand each  other  in  the  thirtieth,  and  marry  in 
the  forty-fifth.  War  may  rage  all  through  the 
book,  empires  rise  or  be  overthrown,  earthquakes, 
floods  and  plagues  come  and  go ;  they  serve  but 
to  enhance  the  deep  calm  joy  that  settles  upon  the 
devoted  pair  in  the  last  chapter. 

I  resolved  not  to  use  this  hackneyed  theme  in 
my  story.  I  wanted  my  first  attempt  at  fiction  to 
be  wholly  original.  To  this  end  I  began  to  closely 
observe  human  nature  and ,  spend  long  evenings 
pondering  over  life  as  I  knew  it,  in  order  that  I 
might,  perhaps,  show  some  new  phase  of  it  in 
my  story.  I  determined  to  take  up  psychological 
study  and  began  it  in  an  amateur  wav  on  Mont- 


gomery and  Warifck  Smith.  Did  they  have  secret 
yearnings  for  the  unattainable  or  were  their  na- 
tures wholly  satisfied  with,  in  Montgomery's  case, 
the  music  of  the  banjo,  and  in  Smith's,  with  the 
doing  of  i8  holes  in  85.  When  we  drop  in  to 
smoke  a  pipe  with  Smith  of  an  evening,  Mont- 
gomery is  generally  growling  about  banks,  his 
bank  in  particular.  He  will  hold  forth  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  about  Stubbins,  the  manager, 
(who  has  probably  given  him  a  severe  wigging 
during  the  day)  in  a  highly  disrespectful  manner. 
Ability  counted  for  nothing  in  a  bank.  No,  it 
was  all  very  well  if  you  had  an  aunt  who  held  so 
many  bonds  of  this  or  owned  so  much  stock  in 
that,  or  if  you  were  engaged  to  the  niece  of  a 
director,  or  something  of  the  sort,  then  you  could 
depend  upon  promotion.  But  if  you  were  only, 
like  himself,  a  fellow  with  nothing  but  brains  to 
back  you,  then  a  life  of  drudgery  was  before  you 
if  you  kept  at  banking.  Money  was  to  be  made 
trading  in  South  America  and  not  much  capital 
was  needed  either,  etc. 

After  a  rapid  sketch  of  his  career  during  the 
next  ten  years,  in  which  time  he  will  amass  a 
fortime  (the  amount  varies),  he  reaches  for  the 
banjo,  appropriates  the  largest  arm  chair,  and  in 
ten  minutes  has  forgotten  care  and  Stubbins. 
Spread  comfortably  over  the  chair  he  twangs 
away  on  the  banjo  and  howls  forth  a  love  ditty 
to  Dinah  or  some  other  dusky  belle,  in  what  he 
considers  to  be  negro  dialect.  The  frown  upon 
his  features  is  replaced  by  a  seraphic  look;  his 
troubled  soul  is  at  peace. 

Take  Warick  Smith.  Sometimes  I  find  him 
sitting,  with  his  face  resting  on  his  hands,  and  his 
gaze  fixed  on  the  floor,  evidently  buried  in  gloorhy 
reflection.  My  attempts  at  conversation  are  un- 
heeded and  I  throw  Browning  and  all  the  poets 
carelessly  on  the  sofa  or  bookcase  without  any 
protest  from  him.  He  pays  no  attention  to  my  in- 
dignation when  I  find  the  tobacco  jar  empty.  £ 
then  merely  remark : 

"Your  golf  clubs  are  getting  rusty,  old  man." 

Instantly  the  world  and  its  misery  are  forgot- 
ten. 

"Are  they?''  he  exclaims,  anxiously.  "By 
Jove!  I  must  clean  them."  After  shining  them 
tenderly  he  puts  them  in  a  corner  where  his  gaze 
can  rest  lovingly  upon  them.  Then  out  comes 
his  score-book  and  he  reviews  the  games  of  the 
past  season.  "You  should  have  seen  the  way  I 
played  that  seventh  hole,"  he  will  say,  growing 
enthusiastic  about  a  game  that  happened  two  or 
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three  months  ago.  "I  got  a  splendid  drive,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  yards  at  least,  and  a 
brassy  shot  almost  as  good,  which  landed  me 
well  up  near  the  green.  Then  something  told  me 
to  take  my  jigger — good  little  club,  that  jigger — 
and  with  a  gentle  stroke.  I  fell  dead  within  a  foot 
of  the  hole"  (referring  to  the  ball,  not  himself). 
''Bogie  for  that  hole  is  six,"  he  will  mention  with 
repressed  pride.  Then  with  sudden  regret.  "But 
that  fourteenth  hole !  I  cannot  play  that  hole 
well."  with  pathetic  earnestness.  "My  prayers 
to  St.  Andrew  as  I  tee  up  are  in  vain.  I  am 
bound  to  top  or  slice  the  ball  or  put  a  curve  on  it 
that  sends  it  in  those  confounded  bushes  and  long 
grass." 

He  will  talk  on  this  way  as  long  as  you  will 
listen  to  him.  Gone  are  the  gloomy  reflections  of 
an  half  an  hour  ago.  With  what  amused  pity  he 
f?rlances  over  mv  score-book  with  its  average  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty-five.  "This  is  disgraceful ! 
You  must  practise.  Why  not  do  half  an  hour's 
putting  on  the  carpet  before  breakfast  every 
morning.  It  would  improve  your  game."  And 
so  on  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  I  have  not  yet 
rnade  any  effectual  psychological  study  of  either 
Smith  or  Montgomery. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Fancv.  that  delight- 
ful and  mischievous  sprite,  played  a  prank  upon 
me.  In  the  midst  of  my  cogitations,  during 
which  I  sat  for  hours  staring  solemnly  at  the  ceil- 
ing and  consuming  much  of  the  fragrant  weed, 
the  elf  flew  oft*  with  me  on  a  long,  sustained 
flight  through  its  own  realm  of  fantasy.  I  was 
quite  untonscious  of  this  at  the  time,  being  ap- 
parentlv  still  on  this  mundane  sphere,  engaged  in 
a  laborious  hunt  for  a  motive  for  my  story.  To 
my  great  delight  and  no  small  astonishment  T 
found  my  head  suddenly  teeming  with  ideas. 
Plots,  scenes  and  dialogues,  far  cleverer  than  any 
I  had  ever  read,  came  to  me  as  naturally  and  as 
often  as  my  appetite.  Life  in  all  its  vastness  sud- 
denly seemed  to  me  as  an  open  book  whose  pages 
I  could  read.  Then  the  great  truth  came  upon 
me.  I  was  not  the  mere  hum-drum  fellow  that  I 
had  always  esteemed  myself  but  one  of  the 
brotherhood  of  poets  and  writers,  sons  of  the 
Muses,  whose  joyous  task  it  was  to  delight  and 
uplift  their  dull  fellow-mortals  by  interpreting 
the  song,  which  Nature  is  always  singing  and 
which  but  they  can  understand.  Carlyle  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  men  wander  on 
through  their  existences,  restless  and  unhappy, 
until   they  meet  and   recognize  their   life-work. 


Then  their  latent  genius  awakes  in  them  and  they 
de^^te  themselves  wholly  to  it  and  live  only  for  it. 
So  it  was  (or  I  tliought  it  was)  with  me.  I  had. 
been  content  to  glide  through  a  purposeless  ex- 
istence, wasting  away  my  youth  in  the  uninspir- 
ing atmosphere  of  an  office,  vaguely  stirred  by 
discontent,  which  took  form  in  the  wish  that  I 
were  a  professional  golfer  or  owned  a  ranch  in 
the  west.  But  now  I  had  found  my  mission  and 
would  dedicate  the  remainder  of  my  days  to  it. 
How  on  earth  this  inborn  power  which  I  felt 
could  have  lain  dormant  until  this  time  I  could' 
not  understand.  Enough,  my  life  was  to  be  given 
to  studying  the  poetry  which  lies  in  the  skies: 
and  everything  under  them  and  translating  it  into 
the  language  of  men.  Fancy  left  the  clouds  here- 
and  began  to  descend  to  .earth,  for  my  ideas  be- 
came less  ecstatic  and  more  practical.  I  realized 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  great  thoughts  of 
which  my  mind  was  so  prolific,  my  literary  style 
would  need  some  attention,  it  not  being  at  present 
of  a  Steven sonian  quality.  Then  when  I  had  ac- 
quired this  one  lackinsr  quality,  T  would  send 
forth  my  ideas,  clothed  in  fitting  language,  to 
apprise  the  world  that  another  star  had  risen  in 
the  literary  heavens.  Then  would  Fame  sound' 
my  name  through  her  trumpets  and  everyone  that 
knew  me  be  astounded.  "Is  it  possible,"  they 
would  ask.  "that  this  work  of  genius  could  have 
been  written  by  that  unassuming  young  person  ?"' 
I  pictured  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  Smith 
and  Montgomery.  Then,  in  time,  when  I  had  set- 
tled into  the  stride  of  my  work  and  my  books  were 
widely  known,  I  would  have  the  means  of  honor- 
ing those  friends  to  v/hom  I  owe  so  much.  Hav- 
ing finished  a  new  work,  excelling,  perhaps,  all  the 
others,  T  could  in  a  few  lines  recalling  past  kind- 
nesses, dedicate  the  book  to  them.    I  can  see  Mrs. 

being  called  upon  by  a  party  of  ladies  and 

gentlemen  who  announce  that  they  are  warm  ad- 
mirers of  the  author  of  "As  it  was  in  the  Begin- 
ning," and  seeing  in  the  dedication  that  he  had 
spent  a  portion  of  his  youth  here,  they  have  come 

on  a  literary  pilgrimage..    Mrs. -. —  would,  of 

course,  be  delighted  to  show  them  over  the  place. 
They  would  see  the  pond  in  Mr.  Osbourne's  place 
into  which  I  had  tumbled  once,  and  getting  en- 
tangled in  the  weeds  at  the  bottorh,  had'T^een 
fished  out  in  the  nick  of  time  by  the  gardener  with 
a  rake.  In  the  library  they  would  picture  me 
poring  over  some  volume  of  learning  and  sur- 
rounded by  other  huge  tomes,  but  Mrs.  's- 

replies  to  the  questions  concerning  my  favorite 
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studies  and  how  long  I  spent  at  them,  would  be 
rather  vague.  They  would  inquire  if  I  had  shown 
any  striking  originality  in  my  boyhood.  No,  he 
had  not,  except  perhaps  in  an  objection  to  the 
stairs  as  being  a  too  conventional  mode  of  descent. 
It  had  been  his  custom  to  climb  out  of  his  bed- 
room window  on  to  the  green-house,  walk  down 
one  of  the  wooden  supports  of  the  roof  and  then 
jump  into  the  garden.  On  one  occasion  he  had 
missed  his  fooling  and  fallen  through  the  glass. 

"Oh !  what  an  unknown  loss  literature  would 
have  sustained  if  he  had  been  killed !"  "Yes,  little 
did  I  think  when  I  heard  the  crash,  and  ran  in. 
and  found  him  lying  on  his  back  on  the  broken 
flower  pots,  howling  like  mad  and  with  a  large 
cut  on  his  nose,  that  he  would  one  day  be  the  suc- 
cessful author  that  he  is." 

Absorbed  in  my  dreams  of  future  greatness.  [ 
had,  of  late,  been  giving  little  attention  to  Smith 
and  Montgomery  and  I  suddenly  became  con- 
cerned about  the  latter.  Evidently,  something 
was  wrong  with  him.  Rarely  now  was  his  voice 
heard  proclaiming  his  devotion  to  his  Creole  belle, 
with  the  accomoanying  um-twang,  twang,  um- 
twang,  twang  of  his  banjo.  I  observed  him  sit 
for  an  hour  at  a  time  staring  intently  at  nothing, 
or  else  go  slowly  along  the  street  with  a  far-away 
look  on  his  face  and  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  clouds, 
stumbling  over  dogs  and  colliding  with  lamp 
posts  or  stout  old  ladies,  apparently  without  be- 
ing aware  of  it.  Sometimes  when  I  went  into  his 
room  to  offer  him  three  rounds  with  the  gloves, 
he  would  be  sprawled  over  the  table,  his  hair 
clenched  tightly  in  his  left  hand  and  sheets  of 
paper  covered  with  scribble  scattered  all  over  the 
place.  On  these  occasions  he  would  evidently  be 
uneasy  until  I  had  left  the  room,  and  would  mur- 
mer  anoloeetically  something  about  "an  important 
letter."  What  was  the  matter  with  him,  I  won- 
dered. Was  he  trying  to  work  out  his  scheme 
about  trading  in  South  America,  or  what  ?  Then 
H  horrible  suspicion  entered  my  mind.  I  remem- 
bered that  not  long  ago  Warick  Smith  had  acted 
very  much  in  the  same  wav,  but  Montgomery  and 
I  had  then  attached  no  importance  to  it.  We 
were  rudely  awakened,  however,  one  evening, 
when  he  came  in,  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement, and  insisted  upon  shaking  hands  with 
us.  Montgfomery  and  I  smoked  our  pipes  in  as- 
tonished silence  as  we  watched  him  marching  up 
and  down  the  room. 

At  last  he  blurted  out :     "T  sav.  you  fellows,  T 
am  the  happiest  man  alive !"     "Er — what !"  we 


ejaculated.     "The  fact  is,"  he  said,  as  he  backed 

towards  the  door,  "Miss  E has  promised — 

next  June,  you  know — I  shall  want  you  to  be  best 
man,  P.,  old  chap!"  He  had  then  hastily  gone 
out  and  closed  the  door,  leaving  Montgomery  and 
myself  speechless  with  surprise  and  indignation. 
Could  it  be  that  Montgomery  had  also  been 
bowled  over?  My  ire  grew  strong  within  me  as 
I  jumped  up  to  go  and  tax  him  with  it.  Then  I 
sat  down  again.  No;  I  must  not  interfere.  I 
would  wait  until  he  came  with  averted  head  to 
confess  it.  Then,  I  would  gently  say,  "Never 
mind,  old  fellow,  perhaps  it  wasn't  your  fault," 
and  would  ask  him  to  arrange  to  have  the  affair 
come  off  about  the  same  time  as  Warick  Smith's 
so  that  the  agony  might  not  be  long  drawn  out. 

However,   it   turned   out   that   my   fears   were 
groundless;    still,  the  situation  was  bad  enough. 
Montgornery,    Montgomery    of    all    people — had 
been     seized     by     a     desire    to     win     fame     as 
a    writer.      He    asked    me    one    day    to    listen 
to   the   splendid   description   of  a   duel   that   oc- 
curred in  a  book  he  was  reading.     I  was  at  the 
time  deep  in  the  workings  of  a  plot  that  I  had 
thought  of  a  short  time  before  and  which  amazed 
even  myself  by  its  originality,  and  so  did  not  give 
the  duel  much  attention.     When  he  had  read  it 
through,  I  said  it  was  not  bad,  that  it  reminded 
me  of   Stanley  J.  Weyman's  style,   and   so  on. 
Montgomery  was  delighted,  showed  me  a  manu- 
script concealed  in  the  book  and  told  me  he  had 
written  it  himself.     He  confessed  that  he  had 
been  writing  secretly  for  some  time,  but  had  mod- 
estly torn  up  all  his  little  efforts.     This,  his  first 
attempt  at  a  duel  scene,  gave  promise,  he  thought, 
that  its  writer  would  become  in  time  a  master- 
hand.     I  saw  that  I  must  be  careful  and  not  let 
Montgomery   grow   more  hare-brained   than   he 
alreadv  was.     I  said  it  was  like  Weyman's  style, 
astonishingly    like    it,    in    fact,    I  'isould    almost 
recall  the  chapter  in   "A  Gentleman'iof  France"" 
or    one    of    those,    in    which    it    occuff*^-      But 
nothing    would    dampen    Montgomery's- 'enthu- 
siasm.     Though   he   did   not   tell   me   of  if-  for 
some  time,  he  mapped  out  his  career  the?n  and 
there.     He  would  be  a  great  war-correspondertt, 
thrilling  the  world  with  his  descriptions  of  bat- 
tles, and  passing  away  the  time  between  wars  b^ 
writing  master-works  of  travel  and  fiction.   From 
that  time  on  T  had  no  peace.     I  would  be  sitting 
in  mv  room,  moved  almost  to  tears,  by  the  agon- 
ized feelings  of  the  pale,  beautiful  heroine  as  she 
sees  the  hero  being  dragged  away  by  the  minions. 
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of  the  law,  in  a  scene  which  my  mind  conjured 
up.  Scorning,  in  perfect  trust,  the  evidences  of 
guih  which  the  villain  has  brought  forward,  she 
cries  "Go!  Clarence,  no  matter  what  seeming 
proofs  are  brought  against  you,  I  shall  always  be- 
lieve you  innocent !"  Clarence  thereupon  gives 
up  his  heroic  struggle  with  the  minions  and  con- 
sents to  be  led  away,  his  despairing  face  lit  up  by 
a  ray  of  hope,  while  the  villain,  foiled  in  his  pur- 
pose, slinks  off,  horribly  gnashing  his  teeth. 

Rudely  disturbing  this  scene  would  come 
Montgomery  and  his  confounded  duel.  "I  say," 
he  would  cry,  "just  imagine  this  thing  dramatized, 
with  Irving  or  Tree  as  the  Count  de  Loire/" 
Then,  himself  taking  the  role  for  the  present, 
he  seizes  my  umbrella  and  using  his  manuscript 
for  a  plumed  hat,  gauntlet  or  anything  else  need- 
■ed,  steps  forward  to  meet  an  imaginary  person. 
"Ah !  at  last  the  fickle  goddess  favors  me  with 
the  sight  of  the  most  noble,  the  Marquis  de  La- 
ceruffle."  He  bows  here  in  courtlv  fashion,  his 
plumed  hat  sweeping  the  ground.  The  Marquis, 
recognizing  his  old  friend,  whom  he  has  used  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  his  ambition  and  ruined  and 
disgraced,  pales  and  draws  back.  Then  follows 
the  attempted  explanation  of  his  treachery,  which 
the  Count  cuts  short  by  flinging  a  glove  into  his 
face.  Then  the  rasping  of  swords  as  they  spring 
^rom  their  scabbards,  the  long,  fierce  encounter, 
the  terror  of  the  Marquis  as  he  feels  himself 
growing  weak  and  reads  death  in  his  adversary's 
•eyes,  his  craven  appeal  for  mercy  and  offer  to  re- 
store to  the  Count  wealth  and  power,  and  the 
Count's  reply  as  he  feints  and  thrusts  under  his 
■enemy's  guard,  "Traitor!  I  would  rather  rid  the 
world  of  you  than  sit  upon  the  throne  of  France !" 
The  role  of  the  Marquis  is  usually  taken  by  my 
door  and  its  appearance  now  would  lead  one  to 
l)elieve  that  doors  can  have  small-pox  and  that 
this  one  had  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  it. 

I  began  to  long  for  a  spot  far  from  the  abodes 
■of  men  where  I  could  be  alone  with  my  thoughts. 
Not  alone  Montgomery  with  his  duel  and  other 
"sketches  in  prose,"  as  he  called  them,  which  he 
insisted  upon  reading  to  me,  but  Smith  and  the 
Tianjo,  whose  musical  "pilly,  willy,  winky,  winky, 
pop,"  as  Kipling  so  poetically  expresses  it,  it  had 
■once  been  my  delight  to  listen  to,  began  to  weigh 
heavily  upon  me.  When  you  are  trying  to  re- 
call and  jot  down  your  impressions  of  the  glori- 
ous color  of  sea  and  sky  as  the  glowing  sun  sinKs 
^elow  the  horizon,  and  suddenly  the  atmosphere 
liecomes  filled  with  the  sound  of  a  bass  voice  sing- 


ing "The  Burglar's  Serenade,''  accompanied  by  a 
banjo,  it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  an  un-Christian 
desire  to  silence  the  author  of  the  sound  with  an 
Indian  club.  I  resolved  that  when  two  or  three 
of  my  books  had  been  published,  and  much 
wealth  was  at  my  disposal,  I  would  buy  a  lonely 
island  somewhere,  have  a  roomy  bungalow  built 
upon  it,  and  there  live  in  absolute  peace  for  two 
or  three  months  every  year.  I  considered  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetlands  and  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land for  some  time,  but  finally  decided  on  one  of 
the  outlying  Scilly  Isles.  I  spoke  to  Montgomery 
of  the  charm  of  living  and  writing  on  such  a 
place,  completely  alone  except  for  a  silent  Indian 
servant  to  attend  to  one's  simple  wants,  and  with 
no  sound  save  that  of  the  surge  of  the  sea.  He 
said  he  wouldn't  care  for  the  silent  Indian  ser- 
vant ;  he  would  always  have  the  idea  that  the 
chap  might  tie  him  up  in  the  night  and  decamp 
with  all  the  available  cash.  But  my  fellow  would 
do  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  expected  to  pick  him 
up  under  remarkable  circumstances.  While  trav- 
elling in  India,  I  would  save  his  life  at  a  hunt ; 
put  a  bullet  through  the  brain  of  an  en- 
raged tiger  which  had  sprung  from  the  jungle 
and  seized  him,  or  something  of  the  sort.  He 
would  thereupon  embrace  my  boots,  beg  to  be 
taken  into  my  service,  declare  his  readiness  to 
follow  me  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  ever  after, 
sleep  on  my  door-mat  at  night,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  ( By  the  way,  while  in  India,  I  intended  to* 
write  some  stories  of  Indian  life  that  would  put 
Kipling  completely  in  the  shade.)  The  island 
idea  took  hold  of  me  strongly.  I  pictured 
myself  wandering  along  the  beach,  receiving 
fresh  inspiration  for  my  work,  and  seeing  with 
the  eye  of  fancy,  a  Phoenician  crew  loading 
their  galley  with  the  tin  that  they  had  sailed  to 
the  end  of  the  world  for,  or  one  of  the  huge  war- 
ships of  the  ill-fated  Invincible  Armada  driven 
by  storms  on  to  the  inhospitable  shore  where  the 
half -barbarian  inhabitants  have  clustered,  wait- 
ing hungrily  to  plunder  the  vessel.  The  following 
scene  once  rose  vividly  before  me : 

Scene — I,  seated  at  a  table  in  a  large  bare  room 
in  my  bungalow,  engaged  on  a  novel  which  is 
afterwards  translated  into  seven  languages.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  Ramadur  Khan,  my  servant, 
has  been  standing  in  the  doorway  for  twenty 
minutes. 

"What  wouldst  thou,  O  Ramadur  Khan?" 
"Does   the   heaven-born    give    permission    to 
speak?" 
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"Thou  kijipwest  that  I  esteem  silence  as  fit  for 
men  who  think  and  work  and  love  not  the  baoei 
with  which  fools  waste  time." 

■'Thy  servant  knows,  but  he  would  crave  per- 
mission to  go  to  the  mainland.  Of  the  mixture 
of  tobaccos  which  the  sahib  prefers  to  all  others 
there  is  very  little." 

"It  is  indeed  well  that  thou  has  spoken.  See  to 
it  that  more  of  the  inspiration  of  genius  and  the 
comforter  of  men's  troubles  be  got  at  once,  anu 
have  the  mixture  of  the  right  proportions." 

"The  tobacconist  spends  much  time  in  the  mix- 
ing. He  knows  that  were  the  sahib  not  satisfied. 
I  should  return  and  burn  his  house.  Moreover, 
a  man  has  attempted  for  many  days  to  land  on 
the  island.  Obeying  the  orders  of  the  heaven- 
born,  I  have  kept  him  off  and  on  occasion  threat- 
ened him  with  a  gun.  This  morning  his  boat  was 
overturned  by  a  large  wave  and  thy  servant  was 
forced  to  let  him  swim  ashore  or  else  shoot  him. 
He  clamors  to  see  the  sahib,  saying  that  he  is  a 
publisher.    What  command  does  the  sahib  give?" 

"I  will  talk  with  this  man." 

Enter  a  short  stout  man  in  a  tweed  suit,  drip- 
ping with  sea-water  and  with  a  wreath  of  sea- 
weed hanging  fantastically  around  his  neck.  Is 
very  excited  and  indignant.    Begins : 

"I  am  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Pater- 
noster. Row  &  Co..  and  before  saying  anything 
else,  wish  to  protest  against  the  action  of  this 
black  fellow  of  yours.  He  has  been  potting  at  me 
all  the  week  as  if  I  were  sea-mew.  and  yesterday 
filled  the  hair  of  a  fisherman  who  was  rowing  me 
with  duck-shot.  I  was  forced  to  row  over  myself 
this  morning,  capsize  the  boat  and  pretend  to  be 
drowning  before  the  confounded  fellow  would 
let  me  land!" 

"He  is  but  obeying  my  orders  to  allow  no  one 
to  disturb  me." 

"But,  my  dear  sir.  you  were  to  deliver  your  new 
work,  or  a  portion  of  it.  to  us  three  weeks  ago, 
for  publication  simultaneously  in  the  Pall  Mall 
and  Harper's  magazines.  We  have  been  adver- 
tising the  fact  everywhere  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica and  the  public  are  a-gog  with  expectation. 
How  we  are  going  to  have  the  magazines  ready 
for  the  first  of  the  month,  I  don't  know.  We 
shall  have  to  cable  the  whole  of  the  first  install- 
ment to  America !" 

*T  sincerely  regret  causing  you  this  trouble, 
but  I  have  no  calendars  or  clocks  en  the  island, 
and,  absorbed  in  my  work,  lose  all  count  of  time. 
Indeed,  I  often  work  for  two  davs  entirelv  forget- 


ting food  and  sleep  and  living  only  on  tob^iCco. 

The  short,  stout  man  mutters  something  al^Qut 
the  eccentricity  of  genius. 

"1  had  much  of  the  story  which  is  to  be.. pub- 
lished by  yotir  firm  written  before  coming  liere 
and  conclvided  it  shortly  after.  Seven  or  e^gnt 
weeks  ago,  however,  I  was  seized  with  an  inspira- 
tion (the  publisher  pricks  up  his  ears)  which  h^s. 
held  me  ever  since,  and  in  that  time  I  tnink  I 
have,  I  say  it  in  all  modesty,  written  my  master- 
piece !" 

"My  dear  sir!  if  only  I,  as  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Paternoster,  Row  &  Co.,  might  be 
honored  with  the  first  reading  of  it." 

I  hand  him  a  pile  of  manuscript  and  he  goes  to- 
the  window.  For  the  next  two  hours,  he  is  ob- 
livious to  everything,  devouring  the  story,  and 
dropping  the  sheets  right  and  left  as  he  reads- 
them.  At  times  he  grows  purple  with  excitement, 
and  almost  rends  the  manuscript  in  his  tight 
grasp,  while  low  cries  escape  him.  Again  he 
pales  with  emotion  and  tears  flow  unchecked 
down  his  nose.  At  last  in  the  crucial  part  of  the 
story,  the  strain  proves  too  great  and  he  faints. 
When  he  has  partially  recovered,  he  weakly  asks, 
my  terms. 

"Ten  thousand  pounds  down  '" 

"As  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  I  accept 
them  and  hail  you  as  ' — (my  modesty  will  not  al- 
low me  to  record  his  praises.  Would  refer  you 
to  the  subsequent  reviews).  In  half  an  hour  he 
departs  for  London,  telegraphing  along  the  route 
for  special  trains.     I  svmimon  my  servant. 

"O  Ramadur  Khan,  thy  master  is  wearied  front 
his  long  work.  For  three  days  he  will  rest  but 
on  the  fourtli  he  starts  for  Timbuctoo.  Make 
preparations  -accordingly." 

"Thy  servant  hears  and  obeys."     Salaams  out. 

Montgomery  went  on  revising  the  three  or  four 
absurd  stories  he  had  written  and  asking  me  to» 
criticize  them.  This  I  did  gravely  enough, 
though  I  found  it  hard  to  restrain  my  laughter. 
The  time  you  had  given  me  in  which  to  write  the 
"something"  had  nearly  expired,  so  withdrawing- 
my  gaze  from  the  far-off  heights  on  which  I  al- 
ready saw  myself  I  sat  down  to  dash  off  a  story^ 
that  was,  notwithstanding  its  crudeness  and,  per- 
haps, other  faults,  to  show  the  touch  of  genius. 
"Ah !"  I  thought,  "when  Montgomery  reads  it 
he  will  realize  that  writers  are  born,  not  made."" 
Strange  to  say,  however,  though  I  sat  for  some 
hours  in  front  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  not  an  idea  of 
any  sort  could  I  conjure  up.     Stranger  still,  not 
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an  idea  have  I  been  able  to  conjure  up  ever  since. 
For  long  evenings  I  have  sat  reflectively  chewing 
the  end  of  a  pen,  for  hours  I  have  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  until  a  path  has  been  worn  in  the 
carpet.  I  have  staid  up  late,  I  have  got  up 
early ;  Jones,  in  the  office,  tells  me  that  I  fre- 
quently stop  working  and  stare  at  him  in  the 
most  strange  manner,  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
as  if  he  were  a  ghost.  (Jones  is  the  most  un- 
ghostly  looking  person  that  I  can  conceive  of.) 
All  my  efforts  are  in  vain,  and  my  bright  dreams 
are  fading  away.  The  cruel  truth  is  breaking 
upon  me  as  I  think,  from  Montgomery's  de- 
pressed air,  it  has  already  broken  upon  him.  Our 
names  will  never  blaze  in  the'literary  heavens  nor 
even  twinkle  there.  The  Muses,  evidently,  did 
not  take  us  for  good  sons.  The  rosy  bubble  of 
our  hopes  has  burst.  D.  G.  F-G. 


Arundel. 
Dear  S.  F. : 

As  you  already  know,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Surrey,  only  son  and  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Earl  Marshal  of  England,  died  a  few  months 
ago.  This  beautiful  little  town,  Jying  in  the 
midst  of  most  charming  Sussex  scenery,  and 
dominated  by  the  stately  castle  which  has  for  so 
long  been  the  home  of  the  Howards,  was  the 
scene  of  his  funeral.  Every  possible  niark  of  re- 
spect was  shown,  all  places  of  business  were 
closed,  and  all  classes  united  in  giving  expression 
to  their  regret  at  the  loss  which  the  Duke,  who 
is  the  friend  of  all  in  the  town  and  district,  had 
sustained.  The  body  was  conveyed  in  procession 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  which  stands  a 
-short  distance  away.  This  magnificent  structure, 
begun  in  1869,  and  opened  in  1873,  was  erected 
by  the  present  Duke.  As  seen  from  the  railway, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  ob- 
jects in  the  town,  on  which  it  looks  down,  and  its 
interior  is  as  fine  as  its  exterior. 

In  front  of  the  High  Altar,  was  placed  the  cof- 
fin containing  the  body  of  the  young  Earl,  cov- 
ered with  a  white  pall,  bearing  a  gold-embroid- 
ered cross  ;  Avhere  it  remained  till  later  in  the  day. 
It  was  of  polished  oak  and  bore  the  following  in- 
scription, prepared  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  him- 
self: 

Philip  Joseph  Mary, 

Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Only  Child  of 

Henry  and  Flora, 

Duke  and  Duchess  of  Norfolk. 

Born  September  7th,  1879. 

Died  July  8th.  1902. 


The  service  was  that  used  for  the  burial  of 
children  and  such  as  die  in  innocence.  On  the 
way  to  the  church  the  Psalm,  "Blessed  are  the 
undefiled  in  the  way,"  was  sung  in  Latin,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  Mass,  which  was  not  a  Requiem, 
the  "Invocation,"  by  Guilmant,  was  played  on  the 
organ  by  Mr.  Herbert  Dorman.  At  the  Offer- 
tory, the  choir,  unaccompanied,  sang  "Christus 
factus  est,"  arranged  by  Pitts,  and  at  the  Eleva- 
tion, Gounod's  "Ave  Verum,"  again  unaccom- 
panied, while  at  the  Communion.  Callearts' 
"Priere"  was  played  on  the  organ.  The  various 
antiphons  and  chants,  sung  in  procession  before 
and  after  Mass,  were  from  the  Ritnali  Romano, 
the  verses  of  the  Psalms  being  sung  alternately 
in  unison  and  in  falso  hordonc.  All  the  priests 
and  choristers  wore  white  vestments,  the  white- 
robed  choir  holding  lighted  candles  in  their  hands 
as  they  sang. 

At  the  close  of  the  Mass,  of  which' the  Bishop 
of  Southwark  was  celebrant,  in  Cardinal 
Vaughan's  absence,  a  procession  was  formed 
from  the  church  to  the  Fitzalan  Chapel,  led  by 
the  childrien  of  the  Duke's  estate — the  boys  with 
white  sashes  over  their  little  shoulders,  the  girls 
in  white  dresses  and  veils — followed  by  the  house- 
hold servants  of  Arundel  Castle  and  Norfolk 
House,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Arundel, 
who  had  their  mace  craped,  the  Mayor  and  Depu- 
tation from  the  city  of  Westminster,  in  their  red 
robes,  a  great  company  of  priests,  monks  and 
nuns  of  various  Orders,  and  the  Bishop'  blessing 
the  people  as  he  passed.  Then  came  the  coffin 
with  the  late  Earl's  personal  attendants  on  both 
sides.  The  Duke,  who  loved  his  son  with  such 
devotion,  walked  close  behind  under  its  plain 
white  pall,  with  bowed  head  and  face  full  of  grief. 
The  Earl  of  Denbigh,  who  represented  the  King, 
and  the  chief  mourners  followed.  The  sweet- 
faced  Lady  Mary — the  Duke's  sister,  who  had 
given  up  society  to  tend  the  young  Earl,  walked 
near  him.  There  were  also  Lord  Edmund  Tal- 
bot, now  the  heir,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  a  host 
of  well-known  persons  who  had  come  down  from 
town. 

The  clergy  slowly  chanting,  the  body  was 
borne  along  the  strip  of  sun-lit  road  to  the  gates 
of  the  great  grey  castle,  which  stands  high  upon 
the  hill  amid  the  green  trees  of  the  park,  on 
through  the  courtyard  to  the  ancient  chapel, 
where  lie  so  many  members  of  the  house  of 
Howard.  It  was  formerly  the  collegiate  chapel, 
and  abuts  upon,  and.  indeed,  forms  part  of.  the 
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parish  church.    During  the  siege  of  the  Castle,  in 

1643,  t'"*^  walls  were  defaced,  the  figures  on  the 

iombs  mutilated,  the  stained  glass  of  the  windows, 

with  all  the  portraits  and  escutcheons,   entirely 

•demolished  by  the  men  of  Waller's  army.    It  was 

;in  the  vault  under  the  chapel,  by  the  side  of  his 

mother.   Flora,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  among  the 

dead  descendants  of  five  centuries  of  Fitzalan- 

Howards,  that  the  young  Earl  was  laid  to  rest. 

'Ill  this  chapel  the  service  was  of  the  simplest,  and 

was  marked,  as  befitted  the  interment  of  one  who 

liad  gone  innocent  to  his  grave,  by  no  strain  of 

sadness.      The    Psalm,    "Laudete    Dominum    de 

coelis"  was  sung,  followed,  after  the  cofiin  had 

"been  taken  down  into  the  vault,  by  the  "Song  of 

the  Three  Children."     The  service  closed  with 

prayers   for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  late 

Duchess,  and  then  the  De  Profnndis  was  recited 

in  English  for  all  those  interred  in  the  chapel. 

It  was  a  sad  and  quietly  impressive  ceremony, 
the  more  pathetic  and  the  more  impressive  be- 
cause the  young  "Eafl.r  who  died  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  after  an  illness  that  began  with  birth, 
was  laid  to  rest  with  all  the  beauties  of  the  Catho- 
lic Ritual  for  "children  and  those  who  die  in  in- 
nocence.^' ■  S.  C. 


Scbool  Cbronicle. 

October  thirteenth — Anniversary  of  the  Royal 
Visit,  replete-  with  so  many  golden  memories — 
so  much  gentle  condescension — on  the  part  of 
tlie  the  Duke  .and  Duchess  of  York  and  suite. 
Instead  of  the  bright  sunshine  that  gilded  the 
happy  hours,  autumn  winds  and  rain.  Dame 
Nature  is  sympathetic,  after  all.  What  say  the 
*'old  girls?" 

October  fourteenth — Who  would  have  thought 
that  the  gentle  "Hennie"  of  a  month  ago  would 
have  accepted  the  horrible  office  of  executioner! 
I  shudder  when  the  vision  of  her  first  wretched 
victim  looms  up  before  me,  struggling  vainly  to 
escape  his  doom.  A  noisy  crash,  followed  by 
profound  silence — then  all  was  over — the  Rain- 
god  lived  no  more.  The  "Medicine  Man"  pre- 
dicts no  rain  for  three  moons,  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  this  fearful  deed 
against  his  deity. 

October  twenty-first — Retreat  under  the  spir- 
itual guidance  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Daily,  C.  SS.  R. 
The  loving  invitation,  "Come  apart,"  was  eagerly 
accepted,  and  in  the  holy  calm  of  these  days  of 
prayerful  rest,  many  strong  resolutions  formed. 


The  dim  glow  of  the  sanctuary  lamp — faithful 
witness  of  our  heart  struggles — revealed,  even- 
ing after  evening,  man\  bowed  forms  in  thought- 
ful introspection  till  the  last  glad  day  when,  as- 
sembled around  our  Lady's  altar,  resplendent  in 
its  myriad  lights  and  lovely  floral  offerings — with 
the  peaceful  calm  of  untroubled  souls  depicted  on 
every  face — we  renewed  our  solemn  consecration 
to  her  whose  outstretched  arms  seemed  ready  to 
receive  us  into  her  tender  care.  Hymns  of  praise 
from  grateful  hearts  resounded  now — "Thy  chil- 
dren all  with  hearts  a-flame,  sing  to  thy  gracious 
holy  name — Ave  Maria  Loretto!" 

October  thirty-first — A  unique  Hallowe'en 
party  in  the  sanctum — especially  devoted  to  mirth 
and  mystery  for  the  occasion — where  the  con- 
genial members  of  the  S.  C.  L.  had  their  little 
private  revel.  Festooned  with  myrtle  and  yellow 
chrysanthemums,  interspersed  with  quaint  and 
curious  devices,  in  every  corner  a  tall  feather}- 
fern  or  palm,  from  which  hung  a  Jack-o'-the- 
Lantern,  whose  weird  uncertain  flickering  af- 
forded the  only  illumination,  the  room  was  in- 
vested with  a  peculiar  mystic  character.  In  the 
centre  stood  a  large'table,  artisticall}-  hung  with 
orange  and  myrtle,  its  centrepiece  a  grinning 
Jack-o'-the-Lantern,  wreathed  in  green,  around 
it  rosy-cheeked  apples,  walnuts,  bonbons,  fruits, 
cakes,  etc.,-strewn  in  charming  profusion.  From 
the  orange  ribbons  and  myrtle  of  the  chandeliers, 
hung  the  traditional  good-luck  emblem,  swaying 
to  and  fro,  as  if  to  attract  attention  and  extend 
good  wishes  to  all  present.  Across  one  end  of 
the  room,  suspended  from  ropes  of  myrtle,  were 
the  shiniest  and  roundest  of  apples — sure  test  for 
those  who  had  the  sharpest  teeth  and  greatest  pa- 
tience. Standing  against  the  folding  door  was 
our  dignified  donkey,  seeming  rather  to  enjoy  the 
pretty  scene  than  anticipate  the  many  pin-pricks 
about  to  be  administered ;  to  his  right,  the  float- 
ing apples,  so  tempting  and  apparently  easy  to 
capture — but  alas,  so  elusive  I 

On  the  arm  of  each  member's  chair — behind 
which  grinned  a  grotesque  face — lay  a  cluster  of 
chrysanthemums,  and  a  card  with  a  comic  refer- 
ence in  drawing  and  quotation  to  some  character- 
istic of  the  occupant.  The  spacious  corridor 
leading  to  the  sanctum  w^as  admirably  adapted  to 
the  grand  march,  when  supper  was  announced. 
At  the  door  stood  our  gracious  hostess,  Eileen 
O'Connor,  who  smilingly  helped  each  guest  over 
the  cross-brooms,  bowed  in  orange,  and  presented 
a   walnut,   prettily   decorated,   in   which  our   re- 
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spective  fortunes  lay  concealed.  The  reading  of 
the  fortunes  when  all  were  seated  created  untold 
merriment,  peal  after  peal  of  laughter  rang  out — 
all  happy  and  light-hearted  at  thought  of — the 
impossible ! — temporarily  oblivious  of  past  woes 
and  unmindful  of. woes  to  come— when,  hark — 
music !    The  "Jays"'  were  really  serenading  us. 

Never  in  the  annals  of  the  time-honored  sanc- 
tum was  a  merrier  meeting  of  maidens. 

When  supper  had  been  disposed  of  and  the 
music  had  died  away,  the  games  began  with 
bobbing  for  apples.  Dripping  and  panting,  from 
vain  eflfort,  one  after  another  emerged,  till  finally 
Estelle,  with  a  look  of  triumph  in  her  eyes — and 
an  apple  in  her  mouth — came  forward  to  receive 
the  well-earned  prize — a  handsome  Gibson  blot- 
ter. Then  the  long-sufifering  donkey  was  ap- 
proached— Mae  Hennessey  seems  to  be  most  fa- 
miliar with  the  structure  of  animals,  for  she  suc- 
ceeded in  tailing  His  Majesty — although  on  the 
left  hind  hoof — the  other  Mae  won  the  "booby," 
a  fair  damsel  in  court  costume.  Many  Hallowe'en 
pranks  were  played,  some  of  which  involved  our 
would-be  fate.  The  witches  favored  us  with  a 
visit,  too,  and  held  us  spell-bound  with  their 
weird  tales  until  the  "Sandman"  came  the  rounds. 
Then  all  bade  the  hostess  a  gleeful  good-night 
and  retired  to  the  land  of  dreams. 

November  fourth — Rev.  Wilfrid  Carr,  Form-" 
by,  Liverpool,  England,  and  his  brother.  Rev. 
Richard  Carr,  Ramhill,  Lancashire,  celebrated  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  in  the  convent  chapel, 
and  afterwards  visited  the  schools.  A  most  cor- 
dial greeting  in  song  was  given  to  our  reverend 
guests,  at  the  close  of  which  they  informed  us : 
"We  are  grandchildren  of  Loretto,  our  mother 
was  educated  in  the  old  historic  Bar  Convent, 
York.  Father  Wilfrid  seemed  to  have  a  special 
predilection  for  the  "little  ones,"  to  whom  he 
brought  some  very  "sweet"  souvenirs  of  his  visit. 

November  seventh — Another  pleasant  surprise 
— several  of  the  reverend  Alumni  of  Niagara 
University  —  Rev.  C.  Doyle,  Bayonne,  N.  J. ; 
Rev.  J.  P.  McDermott,  Wayneburg,  Pa. ;  Rev. 
J.  P.  Dunne,  Scranton,  Pa. ;  Rev.  E.  H.  Burke, 
Hazelton,  Pa.,  etc.,  who  had  attended  the  annual 
meeting  the  day  before,  paid  us  a  visit.  After  a 
very  enjoyable  half  hour  in  the  study  hall,  our 
honored  guests  kindly  remembered  how  dear  a 
holiday  is  to  the  schoolgirl  heart,  and  succeeded 
in  adding  one  to  the  happy  list,  for  which  we  were 
indeed  grateful.     Father  Dunne's  courteous  gen- 


erosity alsq  a,ffarded  us  a  lovely  trip  to  old  his- 
toric Queenstojc^jand  an  afternoon  on  one  of  the- 
battlefields  of  i8i2.  Strange  to  say,  with  the 
echoed  booming  of  cannon  and  amid  the  scenes 
of  desperate  struggle,  a  party  of  particularly  de- 
lighted girls  sat  behind  the  trenches,  chatting 
quietly  whilst  they  partook  of  a  delicious  little- 
lunch, — some  reviewing  history,  recalling  various, 
incidents  of  the  war,  others  feasting  on  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape  until  all  too  soon  the  signal  for 
return  was  given. 

November  twenty-fifth — St.  Catharine's  Day! 
That  gentle  monitor — the  sanctum  calendar — so- 
rich  in  precious  lore — proclaimed  :  "Enjoy  the- 
present  hour."  How  harmoniously  appropriate 
was  the  admonition !  A  welcome  telegram  from 
St.  Teresa's  Literary  Association,  Loretto,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Mich. — some  of  whose  literary  gems 
will  in  future  adorn  our  pages — greetings  and' 
good  wishes  from  the  "old  girls" — loyal  as  ever. 
Berenice's  exquisite  gift,  and  the  kind  thought- 
fulness  that  prompted  the  sending  of  it  are  thor- 
oughly appreciated. 

After  dinner,  a  long-wished-for  and  most  in- 
siniciive  trolley  ride  to  Chippewa  to  view  the- 
Herculean  works  in  progress  along  Niagara's 
banks  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  waters  of 
the  great  cataract  for  electric  power  development. 
For  untold  centuries  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  have  roared  over  the  precipice  unchecked' 
and  bringing  no  benefit  to  mankind  except  in  the- 
gratification  of  the  sense  of  the  aesthetic  by  their 
extraordinary  beauty.  To-day  about  a  half  a 
million  horse-power  is  tmder  development  in- 
works  either  finished,  begun,  or  projected  with  a. 
reasonable  certainty  of  completion. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  rapids  of  a 
year  ago  could  be  so  completely  controlled  by 
man,  that  where  once  the  surging,  foaming 
waters  rushed  should  now  present  a  surface  as 
smooth  and  regular  as  almost  to  make  one  believe 
it  paved  by  human  hands,  and  that  the  crossing 
of  the  swinging  bridges  which  span  America's 
swiftest  current  should  no  longer  cause  even  a 
tremor.  All  these  thoughts  passed  through  our 
minds  as  we  sped  on  toward  the  quaint  little  vil- 
lage until  almost  within  its  limits,  the  presence  of 
one  of  our  hale  and  hearty  old  book  friends — 
"Barkis" — looking  as  if  he  had  just  stepped  from 
David  Coppcriicld,  diverted  our  attention.  So- 
wrapped  was  he  in  the  surrounding  wonders  that 
we  were  unnoticed — and  left  to  the  enjoyment  of 
tiie  picturesque. 
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November  twenty-sixth — The  halls  ring  this 
evening  with  an  exchange  of  good  wishes — hur- 
ried farewells,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the 
group  of  happy  girls  who,  under  the  dignified 
chaperonage  of  the  Misses  Smith,  are  about  to 
board  the  "Fairy  Palace"  for  home — to-morrow 
will  be  Thanksgiving  Day  ! ! ! 

From  the  recreation  hall  come  mingled  sounds 
of  hammering,  laughter  and  joyful  exclamations, 
as  each  one  takes  a  peep  into  the  box  of  good 
things  destined  for  her.  There  is  the  Sultan — in 
spite  of  his  unbending  mien  his  heart  is  over- 
flowing with  sweetness — beside  him  his  faithful 
"Sauce  of  Cranberry,"  and  a  host  of  delectable 
followers,  who  always  accompany  him  on  trips 
-  of  this  kind.  The  festivities  will  continue  until 
the  last  of  our  guests  has  departed. 

December  eighth  —  Feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  Almost  fifty  years  have  winged 
their  course  since  the  beautiful  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  was  declared  an  Article  of 
Faith,  and  Mary's  children  throughout  the  entire 
Catholic  world,  whether  in  the  sunny  regions  of 
southern  climes,  or  'neath  the  snow-capped  sum- 
mits of  Alpine  peaks,  united  in  paying  their 
homage  to  her  under  the  title  of  Immaculate 
Mother — the  most  valued  of  her  prerogatives. 

Here,  near  "Niagara's  sounding  deeps,"  our 
hearts  went  out  to  our  Mother  Queen  in  joyous 
notes  of  praise.  Marzo's  Mass,  Opus  66,  was  se- 
lected for  the  occasion;  an  "Ave  Maria"  by  the 
same  composer,  serving  as  an  OflFertory  number. 
The  Mass  was  sung  chorally,  with  the  exception 
of  the  "Benedictus,"  which  was  very  charmingly 
rendered  by  about  fifteen  of  the  minims,  whose 
sweet  tones  were  somewhat  of  a  contrast  to  the 
deeper  and  more  mellow  notes  of  the  grown  stu- 
dents. We  doubt  not  that  the  Queen  of  Angels 
looked  upon  these  little  ones  with  special  love, 
and  that  the  strains  evoked  from  their  pure,  inno- 
cent hearts  were  re-echoed  in  the  "choir  in- 
visible." A  "Te  Deum,"  at  the  end  of  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  concluded  the  morning  musical  service. 

The  evening's  crowning  grace  came  in  the 
calm  twilight,  when  we  poured  forth  our  hearts' 
devotion  to  our  Eucharistic  King,  during  the 
Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Vincent's  soul-stirring  "Ave  Maria"  brought 
to  a  close  one  of  the  loveliest  of  our  Ladv's  fes- 
tivals— 

"Ave  IVIaria,  'tis  sunset  on  the  sea, 
Ave  Maria,  night  falleth  silently; 


The  seaman's  eyes  afar,  the  beacon  fain  would 
see, 
And  we  to  our  pure  Star  are  turning  hope- 
fully." 

December  nineteenth — Heralds  of  Christmas! 
— love-tokens  of  every  kind,  daintily  fashioned. 
How  fast  time  flies !  It  seems  but  yesterday  we 
welcomed  1902  with  hopeful  gladness,  and  now, 
almost  forgetful  of  what  it  has  brought  to  us  of 
joy  or  sadness,  we  are  already  in  impatient  ex- 
pectancy to  greet  1903  with  jubilant  acclamations. 
May  it  be  a  happy  new  year  for  all. 

Prudence  Van  Depoele. 


We  are  all  writing  books — histories  of  our  own 
lives,  and  we  can  omit  nothing;  only  the  naked 
truth  can  be  marked  on  those  pages. 


personals. 

Victims  of  expectation.    Ha !   Ha ! 

Tell  the  Sisters  I've  got  the  blues. 

No  more  of  that  dramaticness  in  there. 

It  didn't  hurt  Titcomb  a  bit. 

How  did  you  enjoy  your  siesta,  Neva?  Good 
morning,  good  morning! 

There's  me  and  mine. 

Hnnderte  von  Menschen  habcn  wiihrcnd  dcs 
Erdhchcns  das  Lehcn  vcrlorcn.  Hundreds  of 
men  lost  their  lives  eating  strawberries. 

Who  wrote  the  "Prairie"  Queen,  May? 

Gretchen  posed  on, Hallowe'en — "I  really  cawnt 
extricate  myself,  Sister." 

The  good  judge  is  a  persecuting  attorney. 

Had  Washington  a  Roman  nose? 

Wanted  a  sleeping  apartment  exempt  from  the 
penalties  imposed  on  nut-cracking.  Will  no  ont,' 
answer  Lucille's  ad.  ? 

I  had  a  dream  about  the  elementary  canal. 
"Did  you  think  you  were  sailing  up  it?" 

"Tell  her  I  said  procrastination  is" — "I'll  get 
the  dictionary  first." 

I  hope  they'll  put  back  the  Falls,  and  fix  up 
everything  the  way  it  was  before  all  this  blasting 
began. 

It  is  all  I  can  do  to  fall  out  of  bed  mornings. 
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Florence  is  looking  for  a  creature. 
She  is  not  obliging  in  large  quantities. 

Reverberation  is  when  it  is  made  again  into  a 
verb. 

Hand  me  down  a  star. 
Thanksgiving — a  turkey — and  two. 

A  man  who  looks  on  the  bright  side  of  things 
is  called  an  optionist,  and  the  one  who  looks  on 
the  dull  side  is  called  a  pianist. 

The  blue  belle ! ! ! 

Our  "walking  dictionary"  tells  us  that,  in  al- 
gebra, one  figure  illuminates  the  other. 

A  is  a  round  ring  whose  line  runs  off  in  a  tan- 
gent. 

What  kind  of  a  bird  is  an  alligator  ? 


There  has  been  another  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

"I  just  made  a  remark  about  the  moon." 

Sadie  takes  a  tablespoonful  of  Webster  Un- 
abridged after  each   meal. 

Two  pills — and  they  were  not  sugar-coated 
either — take  warning  all  ye  who  are  given  to 
roam. 

The  equator  is  a  menagerie  lion  running 
around  between  the  North  and  South  pole. 

The  early  Briton  wore  legions  on  his  legs  and 
on  his  feet  mocassions  or  scandals. 

"1  got  a  butt  up  there." 

Strange  reluctance  to  a  curtain  call ! 

I  took  a  dose  of  that  threaded  wheat  this  morn- 
ing. 
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Caster  Jlilies. 


What  of  the  Easter  Lilies !    How  do  the  wan  and 

white 
Bring  to  our  hearts  the  secret  of  the  Easter  pure 

dehght  ? 

Why  do  we  seek  their  perfume,  while  to  our  gaze 
they  bring 

None  of  the  warm  tints  longed-for,  to  gladden  re- 
turning Spring? 

— "Ah,  we  have  come  ta  tell  you  of  lone  Gethse- 

mane, 
"Where  with  the  sufifering  Saviour,  all  lowly  and 

crushed  were  we. 

"And  as  we  withered  near  him,  aghast  at  His 

cruel  pain, 
"He  thoughtfully  warmed  and  refreshed  us  with 

His  blood,  like  gentle  rain. 

"We  cared  not  for  native  vesture;    but  in  the 

morning  light 
"Where   His   blood  most   free  had   fallen,   was 

there  the  purest  white. 

"We  followed  thro'  all  His  passion  to  darkest 

Calvary, 
"And  with  John  and  Mar)^  watching,  to  serve  our 

dear  Lord  were  we. 

"That  we've  kept  with  the  loving  Saviour  a  life 

tryst  to  the  tomb, 
"Gives  to  our  hearts   His  sunshine, — perfumes 

our  palest  bloom  !"  Idris. 
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^^/  serves  a  critic,  "flowers  seem  to  be  the 
most  completely  the  effusions  of  His 
love  of  beauty,  grace,  and  joy.  Of  all  the  na- 
tural objects  which  surround  us  they  are  the 
least  connected  with  our  absolute  necessities. 
Vegetation  might  proceed,  the  earth  might  be 
clothed  with  a  sober  green,  all  the  processes  of 
fructification  might  be  perfected  without  being 
attended  by  the  glory  with  which  the  flower  is 
crowned ;  but  beauty  and  fragrance  are  poured 
abroad  over  the  earth  in  blossoms  of  endless  va- 
rieties, radiant  evidences  of  the  boundless  benevo- 
lence of  the  Deity.  They  are  made  solely  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  man,  for  a  light  to  his  eyes, 
for  a  living  inspiration  of  grace  to  his  spirit,  for 
a  perpetual  admiration." 

The  spotless  lily  that  pre-eminently  typifies 
Easter  to  all  nations  and  to  all  peoples,  spring- 
tide's loveliest  harbinger,  blooming  in  fragrant 
profusion,  is  indelibly  associated  with  the  glory 
of  the  Resurrection  Festival.  Since  that  far-away 
morning,  when  the  angel  rolled  back  the  stone 
from  the  sepulchre  and  told  the  sorrowing  Mary 
to  seek  elsewhere  her  risen  Saviour,  it  has  been 
a  symbolic  emblem  in  religion  and  art.  The 
Angel  of  the  Resurrection  holds  the  blossom  in 
his  hand  when  comforting  the  women  who  come 
mourning  to  the  tomb.  In  the  fingers  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Annunciation  it  bends  its  purity  be- 
fore the  purity  of  the  privileged  maiden  in  the 
little  room  at  Nazareth,  sanctified  by  the  inno- 
cence of  its  holy  inmate,  so  "full  of  grace" — her- 
self "a  lily  in  the  midst  of  thorns."  It  grew  at 
her  side  as  she  sat  sewing  in  the  Temple,  her 
girlish  fingers  busy  with  the  linen  of  the  high 
priest,  her  girlish  thoughts  full  of  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  her  girlish  desires  humbly  longing 
to  be  the  chosen  handmaid  who  would  wait  upon 
,;Jier  Lord.  The  lily  blossoms  in  Raphael's  picture 
of  her  marriage  to  Saint  Joseph,  Burne-Jones 
makes  it  a  royal  carpet  around  the  forlorn  mea- 
gerness  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  three  wise  men 
out  of  the  East,  in  all  the  pomp  and  glory  of  their 
kingly  majesty,  do  not  rival  it  in  splendor.  On 
the  death  of  the  Blessed  Mother,  after  the  weary 
longing  for  release,  so  pathetically  voiced  by 
Dante  Rossetti,  the  waxen  petals  and  fragrant 
heart  of  the  lily  were  nearest  to  her  tomb,  and 
when  it  was  opened  again,  on  the  return  of  the 
absent  apostles,  tradition  tells  us,  the  vacant  grave 


was  filled  with  masses  of  lilies,  roses  and  violets. 

The  "just  man"  of  the  Gospel  holds  the  lily  in 
his  aged  hand  and  it  creeps  upward  to  the  shoul- 
der of  St.  Joseph  to  reach  the  feet  of  the  little 
Child  resting  so  lovingly  in  the  arm  of  his  earthly 
father.  It  typifies  St.  John,  the  beloved  disciple, 
because  he  was  "pure  of  heart."  Murillo  paints 
it  growing  at  the  feet  of  St.  Anthony,  his  Spanish 
patron,  and  it  nestles  among  the  coarse  folds  of 
the  tunic  of  St.  Francis,  who  called  the  birds  his 
brothers  and  preached  gently  to  the  fishes  in  the 
sea.  Francesco  Granacci  places  the  lily  in  the 
hands  of  his  Angels  in  Adoration,  as  with  sweet 
faces  turned  to  the  Infant  Jesus,  they  chant  their 
love  for  him ;  Botticelli,  in  the  hand  of  the  In- 
fant, in  his  ideal  conception  of  Madonna  and 
Angels ;  and  Era  Angelico,  in  that  tenderest  of 
all  representations  of  guardian  angels,  which  he 
gives  us  in  his  Last  Judgment,  as  Guardian 
Angels  in  the  Resurrection,  places  lilies  in  the 
hands  of  the  patriarchs,  apostles,  and  founders  of 
religious  orders,  sitting  on  their  seats  of  judg- 
ment, and  who  have  heard  all  the  sentences  for 
weal  and  for  woe  of  those  who  have  left  vacant 
the  graves  occupied  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  lily  was  the  favorite  blossom  of  Palestine. 
Again  and  again  its  beauty  is  extolled  in  the 
Bible,  the  story  of  its  loveliness  is  continued  from 
page  to  page,  and  the  scent  of  its  fragrance  steals 
faintly  through  the  ages  that  separate  the  twen- 
tieth century  from  the  centuries  that  were  chron- 
icled before  modern  time  began.  Its  beauty  is  as 
noticeable  to-day  as  in  the  days  of  the  wise  King 
of  Jerusalem,  and  even  the  modest  valley  lily 
with  its  ring  of  colorless  bells,  shares  also  the 
Easter  privilege  of  paying  floral  tribute  to  the  joy 
of  the  Resurrection. 

With  what  inspiring  effect  the  Master's  in- 
junction— "Consider  the  lilies" — fraught  with  so 
many  instructive  lessons,  comes  to  us  amidst 
Easter  lilies  and  alleluias,  both  typical  of  the  glad- 
ness which  is  characteristic  of  the  feast,  awaken- 
ing in  the  Christian  heart  the  hopeful  sentiment, 
that  we,  too,  with  our  risen  Christ,  will  awake 
one  day  -from  the  sleep  of  the  grave,  to  be  par- 
takers with  Him  in  the  realization  of  His  promise 
of  the  glory  of  the  Father's  home,  not  made  by 
hands  but  eternal  in  heaven. 

Eileen  O'Connor. 


The  much-vaunted  mantle  of  charity  is  often 
rendered  quite  useless  by  rents  from  the  sword 
of  strict  justice. 
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CraDle  Sono  of  Ube  /IDa^ouna. 


From  the  Spanish  of  Lope  de  Vega. 

Holy  Angels  and  blest 

As  ye  bend  o'er  the  palm. 
Guard  the  child  at  my  breast, 

Keep  mine  infant  from  harm ! 

And  ye  Bethlehem  palms 

As  the  winds  whistle  shrill 
Through  your  tempest-tost  boughs, 

O  I  pray  be  still. 
Hush,  hush  your  rude  clamor 

As  cold  the  winds  sweep. 
For  the  child  on  my  bosom, 

My  Babe  is  asleep ! 

]\Iy  child,  my  divine  one, 

With  sorrow  oppressed. 
Finds  surcease  from  his  grief 

In  the  warm  mother-nest. 
My  darling!    He  slumbers, 

O  palm  branches  keep 
A  reverent  silence, 

My  Babe  is  asleep ! 

Cold,  cold  are  the  winds 

That  about  the  babe  blow, 
Presaging  the  ills 

He'll  endure  here  below. 
Holy  angels  and  blest 

As  ye  bend  o'er  the  palm,  * 

Guard  the  child  at  my  breast. 

Keep  mine  infant  from  harm ! 

•  J.  E.  Johnstone. 


Zbc  Hwal?enina  ot  Hnabel  Xee. 


A  Tale  of  the  Kentucky  Mountains. 

■^Ig^ACH  day  the  sun  came  up  with  the  same 
J[|^  glorious  splendor  that  turned  the  Cum- 
berland mountains  into  a  great  necklace 
of  bluish  gems,  seemingly  floating  in  a  sea  of 
shifting,  opaline  beauty.  But  Anabel  Lee  had 
been  born  in  the  mountains — high  up,  almost  at 
the  very  top  of  Anvil  Rock,  and  during  the  four- 
teen years  of  her  existence  she  had  never  given 
thought  to  the  splendor  that  was  daily  spread  be- 
fore her  eyes.  If  an  unusual  amount  of  crimson 
glory  flames  over  the  East  at  sun-up  she  might 
*'  'Low  we're  goin'  t'git  rain  afore  long,"  and  if 
you  had  asked  her  the  meaning  of  that  shifting, 
changing   sea   of   colors   that   filled   the   valley, 


swathing  the  mountains  in  its  scarf-like  fold,  the 
clear  blue  eyes  would  have  looked  at  you  with  the 
boldness  of  fearless  innocence  as  she  remarked, 
"Psho,  now,  eh  reckon  u'ns  haint  bin  in  these 
diggin's  long — hits  alius  that  away  uv  mornin's — 
mostly." 

Now,  all  this  was  changed.  And  between  the 
girl  of  yesterday  and  the  girl  of  to-day,  was  a 
gulf,  deep,  wide,  impassable.  How  it  all  came 
about  was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  John 
Blackmore  had  gone  to  the  mountains  to  fish  for 
the  game  trout  that  peopled  the  rushing  streams, 
and  incidentally  to  "stretch"  himself  as  he  put  it. 
By  profession  John  Blackmore  was  an  attorney ; 
by  nature  a  poet.  Whether  accident  or  design  led 
him  to  the  house  of  "Long  Tom"  Pepper,  Anabel 
Lee's  father,  matters  not.  He  came  and  wanting 
to  enjoy  the  sunrise,  was  up  at  half  past  three, 
just  as  Anabel  Lee  was  chopping  up  some  brush- 
wood to  start  the  fire. 

Perhaps  the  sun  was  conscious  that  morning 
as  he  arose,  that  his  glory  and  splendor  would 
awaken  a  human  soul ;  perhaps  John  Blackmore 
was  acted  upon  by  subtle  and  unseen  influences 
that  gave  more  than  usual  force  to  his  words  and 
charm  to  his  voice.  But  who  can  tell  of  the  silent 
forces  at  work  around  us,  or  what  peculiar  des- 
tiny guides  our  steps  ?  When  we  walk  most  blind- 
ly is  it  not  oftentimes  in  the  wisest  way? 

And  when  Anabel  Lee  paused  in  her  kindling 
cutting,  with  axe  upraised,  it  was  with  no  pre- 
monition that  when  the  axe  swung  down  again 
the  old  life  would  be  over,  yet  it  was.  Not  ten 
feet  from  her  John  Blackmore  had  stopped  in  his 
walk  just  as  the  sun  arose  in  all  his  glory. 

"God !    How  magnificent !''  he  exclaimed. 

The  uplifted  axe  settled  back  on  the  girl's 
shoulder,  and  with  widening  eyes  and  mouth 
agape  she  looked  at  him.  It  was  not  the  use  of 
the  name  of  the  Deity  that  startled  her — she  had 
all  her  life  heard  the  fiercest  oaths,  but  this  was 
not  an  oath  and  Anabel  Lee  knew  it,  and  she  had 
never  before  heard  that  tone  of  reverence.  With 
the  wondering  look  still  upon  her  face  and  the  axe 
across  her  shoulder  she  stepped  close  to  John 
Blackmore.  He  had  removed  his  hat  and  the  girl 
heard  him  say :  "The  beauty  of  Thy  House  I 
have  loved,  and  the  place  where  Thy  glory  dwell- 
eth,"  and  then  he  stood  spellbound,  in  reverent 
awe  at  the  glory  that  had  transformed  the  earth. 
Slowly  the  axe  slid  down  from  the  girl's  shoulder. 

"D'yeh  reckon  hit  mout  mean  sumthin'?"  she 
asked   wonderingly,    and   getting   no   reply   she 
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touched  him  on  the  arm  and  repeated  her  ques- 
tion.   'Teers  like  'tis  oncommon,"  she  continued. 

"Uncommon — uncommon,  did  you  say?"  and 
John  Blackmore  gazed  at  her  with  a  glance  that 
showed  astonishment  and  pity,  ''you  poor  little 
thing,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  her  head, 
"here  you  are  living  right  at  nature's  heart  and 
have  never  felt  her  pulse  beat;  here  you  have 
daily  seen  that  great  miracle  of  God's" — point- 
ing to  the  flaming  eastern  sky — "and  it  has  meant 
nothing  to  you — nothing,"  he  repeated,  softly,  as 
he  moved  away. 

Anabel  Lee  stood  still  and  gazed  eastward.  He 
was  right,  it  had  meant  nothing  to  her.  But 
"What  should  it  mean?"  was  the  question  she 
was  dumbly  putting  to  herself. 

"Anabel  Lee,  haint  yeh  got  thet  wood  cut  yit  ?" 
called  a  voice,  and  the  girl  awakening  from  her 
first  fleeting  dream  gathered  an  armful  of  the 
twigs  and  entered  the  cabin. 

That  was  how  it  had  come  about,  and  the  next 
morning  Anabel  Lee  was  up  and  out  before  day- 
break watching  with  eager  eyes  for  the  birth  of 
dawn.  Lighter  grew  the  grey  in  the  eastern 
horizon,  and  great  crimson  bars  arose  from  some 
far-off  sea  and  stretched  their  arms  across  the 
sky.  The  eager  watcher  for  the  first  time  saw 
how  the  crimson  paled  away  into  tender  pink, 
which  in  turn  seemed  to  melt  into  soft,  mellow 
green  over  which  hung  the  golden  glory  of  a  new- 
born sun. 

Anabel  Lee  gasped,  then  caught  her  breath. 
Surely  it  meant  "Kingdom  Come."  She  was  in 
doubt  just  what  "Kingdom  Come"  might  mean, 
but  she  heard  the  Parson  say  it,  and  it  must  mean 
something  like  this.  The  mists  from  the  valley 
caught  the  reflected  colors  and  chain  after  chain 
of  mountains — their  blue  peaks  alone  appearing, 
like  blue  islands, — seemed  swimming  in  that  ir- 
idescent sea.  She  shut  her  fists  tightly  and  took 
a  long,  deep  breath — the  old  Anabel  Lee  was  no 
more. 

"An' — an' — eh  never  seed  hit  afore,"  she  said 
slowly,  a  look  of  joy  overspreading  her  face. 


"What's  got  into  thet  gal  ?"  asked  "Long  Tom" 
of  Samantha  Ann,  his  wife,  but  Samantha  Ann 
had  been  "ailin'  "  since  the  birth  of  Anabel  Lee 
and  it  troubled  her  to  think,  so  she  answered 
"Long  Tom"  that  she  didn't  know  and  further- 
more didn't  care. 

As  the  mellow  spring  days  slipped  into  sum- 
mer, great  was  the  change  that  had  come  to  the 
cabin  on  the  mountain.  Nowhere  were  the  ugly 
brown  walls  of  the  rough-hewn  logs  visible,  but 
over  all  clambered  the  luxuriant  wild  cucumber- 
vine  blossom-laden  and  fragrant,  while  the  plot 
of  ground  fenced  in  around  the  cabin  was  full  of 
blooms. 

Down  the  narrow  walk  came  Anabel  Lee,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  a  homely  yellow  dog  with  droop- 
ing head  and  tail.  In  her  hand  was  a  heavy  stick. 
When  she  reached  the  marigold  bed  she  paused. 
"D'yeh  see  that,  yeh  onery  yaller  cur?  D'yeh  see 
how  yeh  mashed  them  blooms?  Eh'll  make  yeh 
smart  fer  thet,"  and  she  plied  the  stick  vigorously 
on  the  writhing,  whining  animal. 

When  satisfied  that  she  had  administered  suf- 
ficient punishment  on  the  dog,  Anabel  Lee  threw 
the  stick  over  the  low  fence  and  started  on  a  run 
down  the  mountain  side.  The  dog  slunk  away 
but  with  many  a  longing,  backward  glance  at  the 
disappearing  figure.  Finally  he  turned  and  jump- 
ing along  painfully  on  three  legs — the  blow  of  the 
stick  having  injured  one — he  followed  his  mis- 
tress. 

The  girl  bounded  recklessly  down  the  moun- 
tain side,  nor  stopped  as  she  approached  the  ledge 
that  jutted  out  some  thirty  feet  above  the  rush- 
ing, roaring  river.  From  one  bowlder  to  another 
she  sprang  with  the  ease  of  a  mountain  goat. 
Back  of  her,  only  a  few  feet  away,  bounded  the 
crippled,  panting  dog.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
shriek  and  the  girl  clutched  wildly  at  the  slippery 
bowlders  as  she  plunged  downward.  Like  a  flash 
she  thought  of  the  sharp,  narrow  ledge  against 
which  she  would  doubtless  be  bruised  and  then — 
the  turbulent,  angry  river  that  rushed  madly 
along  below  the  great  falls. 


"Long  Tom"  Pepper's  cabin  was  perhaps  no 
more  neglected  looking  than  those  of  his  neigh- 
bors a  "holler'n  a  half"  away,  but  to  Anabel  Lee 
it  suddenly  grew  hideous.  Just  why  it  was  so 
she  couldn't  explain  to  herself,  but  so  it  was,  and 
she  sat  on  a  stump  near  by  when  the  sun  had  gone 
down  one  evening  taking  with  it  all  the  glory  of 
the  first  spring  day. 


When  Anabel  Lee  opened  her  eyes  and  saw 
above  her  the  sky  and  frowning  cliffs,  it  took  her 
some  moments  to  realize  where  she  was,  and  then 
she  wondered  in  a  vague  way  how  she  had  es- 
caped the  river  below.  A  sharp  pain  in  her  head 
caused  her  to  put  up  her  hand  and  it  touched 
a  pool  of  blood.  Young  as  she  was,  Anabel  Lee 
felt  instinctively  her  danger.     No  one  could  see 
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her  from  above  and  her  Hfe  blood  was  slowly 
oozing-  away.  Suddenly  above  the  roar  of  the 
water  she  heard  a  sharp,  quick  sound,  often  re- 
peated. 

'•Tag.  O  Tag — Tag,  ef  yeh  could  on'y  bring 
pap,"  sobbed  Anabel  Lee. 

The  keen  ears  of  the  dog  heard  the  voice  and 
limping  along  the  ledge  above,  he  tried  vainly  to 
jseer  below,  then  after  several  sniffs  at  the  bowl- 
ders he  bounded  up  the  mountain  side  as  though 
abandoning  the  effort,  and  whined  as  his  weight 
fell  upon  his  injured  leg. 

On,  on  to  the  cabin  door  went  Tag,  his  long 
red  tongue  lapping  out,  and  a  line  of  foam  at  his 
mouth.  "Long  Tom"  was  just  leaving  the  cabin 
as  Tag  rushed  up  and  caught  him  by  the  trousers, 
pulling  him  while  his  eyes  vainly  endeavored  to 
speak. 

''Dab-bob-ut  git  out,  yeh  onery  cuss!"  and 
"Long  Tom"  lifted  a  foot  to  kick  the  dog. 

Tag  ran  to  the  fence  and  whined,  then  again 
pulled  at  his  master's  trousers,  repeating  the  op- 
eration several  times. 

"Drat  my  pipes,  that  air  pup  must  a  'treed  a 
coon,  I  reckon  eh'll  jist  f oiler,"  and  he  strode 
after  Tag  who  went  leaping  down  the  path. 
When  the  ledge  was  reached  from  which  Anabel 
Lee  had  fallen.  Tag  gave  a  glad,  quick  bark  that 
was  answered  by  a  painful  cry  from  the  girl. 

"Anabel  Lee."  shouted  the  mountaineer  in 
alarm,  flinging  himself  face  downward  on  the 
jutting  rock  and  peering  below.  There  lay  Ana- 
bel Lee  on  the  narrow  ledge,  her  face  and  hands 
dabbled  in  blood.  Instantly  "Long  Tom"  was 
on  his  feet  and  putting  his  hands  to  his  mouth 
he  shouted  for  help  and  his  calls  were  re-echoed 
again  and  again.  A  few  minutes  elapsed  and 
from  far  up  the  mountain  came  an  answer  and 
then  another,  and  the  mountains  sent  back  the 
word  "rope"  from  several  directions. 

In  ten  minutes,  long  painful  minutes  to  the 
watching  father  and  the  suffering  girl,  two  strap- 
pine  mountaineers  stood  beside  the  ledge. 

"Ev'n,  'Long  Tom,'  what's  up?" 

"Ev'n,  Anabel  Lee's  down  thar — must  a'fell." 

The  men  peered  below  and  then  without  a  word 
the  rope  was  fastened  around  "Long  Tom's"  body 
and  he  was  lowered  from  the  ledge. 

When  Anabel  Lee  and  her  father  were  drawn 
xw  to  where  the  mountaineers  stood.  Tag  dis- 
played the  keenest  delight,  and  the  girl  sank  down 
beside  him,  a  grateful  light  showing  in  her  blue 
eyes  as  she  attempted  to  stroke  his  shaggy  coat. 


"An'  eh  had  jist  licked  yeh  hard  Tag, — eh  had 
licked  yeh  an'  hurt  yehr  leg,"  and  the  tears 
blurred  her  eyes  as  the  faithful  animal  put  his 
head  caressingly  against  her  arm.  and  the  men 
lifted  her  in  their  arms  like  a  babe  and  carried 
her  up  the  mountain  to  the  cabin. 

A  month  had  passed  before  Anabel  Lee  was 
able  to  rise  and  watch  the  glories  of  dawn,  but 
one  morning  she  crept  out  the  door  and  sat  down 
on  the  stump  where  the  myrtle  clambered  over, 
and  Tag-  stealing  softly  up  put  his  head  in  her  lap. 

"Poor  Tag."  she  whispered,  "who'd  a'thought 
a  dog  hed  sich  feelin's — an'  yehr  limpin'  leg  goes 
right  to  my  heart.  Eh'll  never  lick  anuther  ani- 
mal whiles  eh  live,"  and  she  laid  her  face  against 
his  head.  "Hit  was  the  sunrise  as  made  me  want 
to  be  good,  but  Tag,  yeh  make  me  want  to  be 
kind  to  ever  thing  and  ever  body,"  and  just  then 
the  crimson  and  gold  from  the  rising  sun  lighted 
the  tender  face  of  the  mountain  girl,  and  sent 
golden  shafts  of  mellow  rays  into  the  loving  eyes 
of  the  dumb  brute  which  had  taught  a  human 
heart  the  sweetness  of  loving  mercy. 

Florence  Lillian  Holmes-Bork. 


ffb^  'Wormant>p. 

When  spring  comes  on  with  smiling  glance 

And  winter  winds  are  far  from  us. 
And  in  the  lovely  skies  of  France 

The  sunlight  softly  falls  on  us. 
When  Nature  dons  her  greenery. 

And  swallows  twitter  in  their  mirth, 
I  long  to  see  my  Xormandy, 

That  is  the  land  that  gave  me  birth. 

I've  seen  the  blue  Helvetian  hills. 

The  snow  peaks  and  the  mountaineers ; 
I've  seen  the  bright  Italian  rills, 

And  \*enice  with  her  gondoliers. 
But  beautiful  though  these  may  be. 

Aye,  fair  and  rare  as  aught  on  earth. 
To  me  there's  nought  like  Xormandy — 

That  is  the  land  that  gave  me  birth. 

There  comes  a  time  to  all  of  us, 

\\'hen  sprightly  fancies  come  no  more ; 
When  age  falls  like  a  pall  on  us. 

And  youth  and  golden  dreams  are  o'er. 
Then,  when  the  Muse  is  deaf  to  me. 

And  I  can  sing  no  more  of  mirth, 
I'll  visit  my  loved  Xormandy, 

That  is  the  land  that  gave  me  birth. 
— Translated  front  the  French  of  Frederick 
Berat,  by  ].  E.  Johnstone. 
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XTbe  Cbristian  Woman  in  pbilantbropi?. 

[CONTINUED.] 

/^ASSANDRA  FED  ALE,  the  philosopher, 
^^  the  historian,  the  swe'et  singer,  dressed  in 
the  humble  garb  of  a  Dominican,  walked 
through  the  alleys  and  by-ways  of  old  Padua, 
seeking  out  the  poor  and  the  depraved,  giving  to 
them  alms  and  the  helping  hand  toward  reforma- 
tion of  a  creature-loving  heart.  Vincentina  Lome- 
lino  of  Genoa,  the  mother  of  good  sons  and  vir- 
tuous daughters,  established  homes  for  fallen 
women,  and  gave  marriage  portions  to  friendless 
young  girls  exposed  to  temptation. 

From  amid  the  duties  of  a  Spanish  court,  Isa- 
bella of  Castile  and  her  sainted  governess,  Bea- 
trix Galindo,  found  leisure  to  establish  and  con- 
duct industrial  schools  for  the  worthy,  while  in 
far-off  England,  Margaret  Beaufort,  mother  of 
Henry  seventh,  made  a  hospital  for  the  sick  poor 
in  her  own  palace,  and  generously  endowed  from 
her  riches  Christ  and  Saint  John  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Who  can  claim  aught  but  perverse  ignorance 
of  the  names  and  deeds  of  Margaret  Roper,  the 
daughter  of  the  martyred  statesman,  Thomas 
More,  Ann  Bacon,  the  mother  of  a  Francis 
Bacon,  or  Lady  Alildred  Burleigh,  who  first  put 
into  use  the  idea  which  underlies  our  present 
beneficent  institution,  the  "Woman's  Exchange." 

"Earnestness,"  says  Julia  Kavanagh,  in  her 
"Women  of  Christianity,"  "was  the  mark  of  the 
women  of  the  seventeenth  century." 

Mde.  de  Chantal,  the  friend  of  Saint  Francis  de 
Sales,  adopted  almost  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother  the  vassals  on  her  domain,  for  said  she, 
"I  can  with  more  confidence  ask  of  the  Lord  to 
grant  me  my  necessities,  when  for  love  of  Him  I 
have  bestowed  alms  on  the  poor."  "She  was," 
said  one  who  writes  intimately  of  her  every-day 
life,  "too  practical  in  her  faith  to  place  much 
value  on  that  elevation  of  spirit  which  is  the  de- 
light, but  by  110  means  the  aim  of  religion."  A 
lady  once  wrote  her  a  long  account  of  the  graces 
with  which  she  was  favored  by  Heaven.  Mde. 
de  Chantal  wrote  back,  "you  have  sent  me  the 
leaves  of  the  tree,  send  me  likewise  some  of  its 
fruit,  that  I  may  judge  of  it." 

The  good  daughters  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul, 
answering  to  his  appeal  for  servants  for  the  poor, 
flocked  to  his  aid  from  the  palaces  of  princes,  the 
humble  country  hamlets  and  the  city  looms,  prov- 
ing thus  the  existence  of  a  deep  and  holy  love 


turned  heavenward  by  a  saintly  direction.  Mile. 
Le  Gras  aided  the  worthy  founder  in  his  work 
until  even  during  their  lives,  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  Poland,  America  and  the  Indies 
had  their  Sisters  of  Charity.  When  the  first  rev- 
olution broke  over  France,  this  Congregation,  re- 
spected even  by  the  fierce  rabble,  remained  un- 
harmed in  the  midst  of  blood  and  carnage,  a 
mighty  tribute  to  its  labors  and  utility. 

In  one  of  his  spiritual  conferences,  the  good 
Vincent  de  Paul  said  in  eloquence  simple  but  im- 
pressive : 

"I  recommend  to  your  prayers  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  whom  we  sent  to  Calais  to  assist  the  poor 
wounded  soldiers.  Four  went,  and  two,  the 
strongest,  have  sunk  beneath  the  burden.  Im- 
agine, gentlemen,  what  four  poor  girls  can  do  for 
five  or  six  hundred  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  \ 
Is  this  not  affecting?  Do  you  not  consider  it  an 
action  of  great  merit  before  God,  that  women 
should  thus  go  with  so  much  courage  and  resolu- 
tion among  soldiers  to  relieve  them  in  their  neces- 
sity? That  they  should  expose  themselves  to  so 
much  fatigue,  and  even  to  disease  and  death,  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  exposed  themselves  to  the 
perils  of  war,  for  the  good  of  the  State.  Indeed 
I  know  not  what  to  say  unless  that  they  will  judge 
us  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord.  Yea,  they  will 
be  our  judges  unless  we  are  ready  like  them,  to 
expose  our  lives  for  the  love  of  God." 

Mde.  de  Goussault  founded  an  organization  of 
the  ladies  of  the  world,  to  visit  as  such  the  hos- 
pitals, foundling  asylums  and  poor  homes  of 
Paris.  This  organization  made  a  point  of  saving 
from  death — and  worse — the  infant  waifs  of  the 
street,  and,  by  legal  measures,  rescued  from  the 
care  of  unprincipled  women  those  babes  deserted 
or  disowned  by  unnatural  parents.  Says  one 
modern  admirer  of  this  work,  "Saint  Vincent  of 
Paul  knew  well  all  he  owed  to  woman,  and 
showed  how  much  he  anticipated  from  her  char- 
ity when  he  attempted  one  of  his  most  arduous 
enterprises,  one  which  will  be  ever  connected  with 
his  name  in  France,  the  succor  of  the  foundling." 

The  story  of  the  poorly  kept  abode  of  these 
charity  babes,  in  the  home  of  the  Widow  Saint 
Landry,  has  gone  down  in  history  with  all  the 
pathos,  horrors,  and  unparalleled  cruelties  asso- 
ciated with  the  memory  of  an  institution  which 
adopts  the  surplus  infant  population  of  a  large 
city  for  the  purpose  of  unsuspectingly  ridding 
the  world  of  them.  Into  this  abode,  Mile.  Le 
Gras,  aided  by  her  sisters  in  charity,  and  the  pe- 
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cuniary  and  social  support  of  Madame  de  Gous- 
sault  and  her  friends  in  philanthropy,  pen^^trated 
and  made  known  to  the  horrified  public  the  =tate 
of  affairs,  at  the  same  time  adopted  these  infall^ 
inmates  as  a  most  sacred  charge. 

In  the  daily  diary  of  the  superior  of  one  of 
these  asylums  we  find  such  entries  as  these : 

"January  22nd — M.  Vincent  came  at  eleven 
this  evening  and  brought  two  children,  each  a 
few  days  old.  They  were  found  in  the  cold  winds 
by  the  river."    And  again 

"January  26th — M.  Vincent  is  perished  with 
the  cold.  He  brings  us  another  waif,  a  few 
months  old.  My  God !  How  hard  must  be  the 
hearts  of  those,  who  could  thus  abandon  a  poor 
little  creature." 

A  crisis  came  after  several  years  in  this  work 
of  philanthropy,  and  the  treasury  being  empty, 
forced  the  members  of  this  association  to  make 
an  immediate  appeal  to  the  public.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Ladies  of  Charity,  their  good  director,  with 
emotion  trembling  in  his  voice,  spoke  thus  to 
them  and  their  friends  as  mothers :  "You  have 
been,"  he  said,  "their  mothers  according  to  grace, 
since  those  according  to  flesh  have  abandoned 
them.  Be  no  longer  their  mothers,  be  their 
judges,  their  life  and  death  are  in.  your  hands." 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  question  of  continu- 
ance was  solved  at  once,  and  out  of  two  splendid 
institutions  for  children,  grew  that  greater  for  all 
the  mendicant  poor  of  Paris,  the  General  Hos- 
pital, wnth  accommodation  for  five  thousand  pa- 
tients. 

Under  a  tiny  white  cross  rests  to-day  the  body 
of  Louise  Le  Gras,  the  first  Sister  of  Charity,  the 
co-laborer  of  that  leader  of  all  practical  philan- 
thropists, and  the  simple  sentence  "Spes  Mei" 
speaks  her  obituary  to  a  wondering  world. 

During  this  same  century,  Madeleine  du  Bois, 
Martha  d'Oraison.  Madame  de  St.  Beuve,  Ma- 
dame Helort,  ]\Iadame  Combe,  Madame  Long- 
ville  and  Jeanne  Biscot  carried  on  and  sustained 
this  philanthropy  in  French  society,  while  in 
England,  Alice  Lucy,  the  gentle  daughter  of  that 
famous  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  who  punished  the 
youth  Shakespeare  for  deer  stealing  in  his  park, 
lived  a  life  of  sweet  charity  and  unselfishness  at 
"Charlescote."  Geoffrey  Crayon,  who  lingered 
long  near  the  scenes  of  these  past  deeds  of  char- 
ity and  romance,  writes  thus  of  this  Lady  Bounti- 
ful: 

"A  great  number  she  relieved  at  her  gates,  and 
gave  her  charge  to  her  porter  that  when  there 


came  any  that  way  very  aged,  or  that  complained 
of  great  losses  in  those  dismal  times  of  civil  war, 
especially,  if  they  seemed  honest,  that  he  should 
come  and  certify  her  of  it  that  she  might  enlarge 
her  charity  to  such.  In  those  times  of  scarcity, 
every  week  she  sent  many  loaves  of  bread  to 
neighboring  towns.  She  caused  her  own  corn  to 
be  sold  in  the  markets,  as  it  were  by  retail,  in  such 
small  quantities  as  might  not  exceed  the  poor's 
abilities  to  purchase.  She  allowed  certain  meals 
in  her  house  to  certain  poor  neighbors,  whose 
empty  stomachs  were  discernible  in  their  pale 
faces,  and  when  hereby  they  had  recovered  their 
former  complexions,  and  received,  as  it  were,  a 
new  life  by  her  means,  she  with  joy  professed 
that  the  sight  of  such  an  alteration  in  them  did 
her  as  much  good,  as  anything  which  she  herself 
had  eaten." 

An  invalid  most  of  her  life,  and  thus  prevented 
from  an  active  career  in  the  world  at  large,  this 
frail  woman  spent  thirty  years  in  deeds  of  char- 
ity, and  her  memorial  is  that  light  which  tradition 
sheds,  even  on  the  most  obscure  pages  of  human 
deeds,  making  the  humble  oblivion  of  unostenta- 
tious charity  glow  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  million 
lamps. 

The  battle  of  Newbury  left  Lady  Falkland  a 
widow,  young,  rich  and  broken-hearted.  She 
turned,  in  her  grief,  to  the  suffering  poor,  and 
every  object  of  charity  which  sought  her,  became 
a  new  consolation  to  her  in  her  distress.  Her  in- 
dustrial schools,  her  diet  kitchens,  and  her  circle 
of  poor  sick,  whom  she  daily  visited,  made  in 
those  fearful  days  a  bright  spot  for  history,  when 
a  king  clung  to  his  throne  surrounded  by  his  wife 
and  little  children,  while  society,  agitated  and 
fluctuated  by  a  new  order  of  things,  and  the 
dawning  greatness  of  a  Cromwell,  became  selfish 
in  its  greed,  and  penurious  with  its  sympathies. 

Owing  to  the  civil  war,  there  were  many  un- 
employed, and  none  asked  her  material  aid,  with- 
out receiving  relief.  Some  of  her  good  friends 
objected  to  this  liberal  course  of  charity,  claiming 
that  indiscriminate  giving  helped  to  succor  mant' 
who  were  wicked,  vicious,  and  unworthy.  Her 
reply  might  be  offered  in  argument  to  those  who, 
to-day,  classify,  by  their  own  feelings  and  con- 
ceited premonitions,  those  who  appeal  unsought 
at  their  doors  for  bread  and  help. 

'T  know  not  their  hearts,"  said  she,  "and  in 
their  outward  carriage  and  speech,  they  all  ap- 
pear to  me  good  and  virtuous.  I  had  rather  re- 
lieve five  unworthy  vagrants  than  that  one  mem- 
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ber  of  Christ  should  go  empty  away."  Certainly 
this  is  a  correct  Christian  translation  of  what  the 
Saviour  meant  by  "a  cup  of  cold  water  given  in 
my  name." 

A  social  intimate,  in  speaking  of  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Hastings,  a  contemporary  of  Lady  Falkland, 
said  that  "she  believed  this  woman  had  the  least 
account  to  give  for  ivords  of  any  she  had  ever 
known."  What  a  glorious  tribute  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  woman ! — proud,  rich,  and  a  social 
leader  in  a  time  when  wit  was  always  caustic, 
humor,  painfully  broad,  and  private  character  sa- 
cred, only  so  far  as  it  conformed  to  the  free  and 
easy  tenets  of  a  licentious  age.  Her  true  work 
was  illustrated  in  the  crowd  of  poor,  sick  and  de- 
formed beings  who  followed  her  funeral  train  to 
the  family  tombs  of  the  Hastings. 

"I  have  been  bullied  by  a  usurper,  I  have  been 
neglected  by  a  court,  but  I  will  not  be  dictated  to 
by  a  subject,"  was  the  famous  and  laconic  epistle 
written  to  the  secretary  of  Charles  II.,  by  that 
justly  celebrated  and  beautiful  woman,  Ann  Clif 
ford,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  when  the  living  of 
Appleby,  within  her  bestowal,  was  filled  by  the 
presumptuous  Sir  Joseph  Williamson.  The  same 
hand  that  penned  this  sentence,  served  the  crea- 
ture comforts  of  the  old  women  at  Berkley  castle, 
fed  and  clothed  the  hungry  and  naked,  and  be- 
came known  through  her  age  and  land,  as  a  phil- 
anthropist who  gave  unsparingly  for  the  moral 
and  physical  needs  of  her  subjects.  Ben.  Jon- 
son,  in  one  of  his  rarest  moods,  made  her  epitaph, 
which  stands  side  by  side  in  poetic  lore  with  the 
tributes  of  Rogers  and  Felicia  Hemans : 

"Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another. 
Learned,  fair  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee." 

A  score  or  more  names,  such  as  Mrs.  Godol- 
phin.  Margaret  Baxter,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Bishop 
Burnet,  Elizabeth  Rowe,  and  Hannah  More 
greets  us  in  the  annals  of  English  charity. 

Julia  Kavanagh,  in  her  researches,  says  of 
Hannah  More  and  her  two  sisters,  all  experienced 
and  successful  school  teachers,  in  the  witty,  gay, 
and  famous  eighteenth  century  that  "these  gener- 
ous women,  sisters  according  to  blood,  and  still 
more  according  to  the  spirit,  penetrated  into  spots 
where  their  very  lives  were  not  held  safe,  and 
braved    every    petty    persecution    to    accomplish 


their  noble  object."  Interested  in  the  then  fre- 
quently mooted  question  of  the  slave  trade,  they 
gave  their  personal  prestige,  money,  and  continu- 
ous efforts  to  the  cause  which  brought  forth, 
three  generations  later,  such  a  glorious  issue. 

With  Hannah  More,  the  eldest  of  the  trio,  a  re- 
active sentiment  on  foreign  missionary  fields  as 
compared  to  home  obligations,  was  the  keynote 
of  her  labors  among  the  unregenerate  hill  towns 
of  Old  England.  Her  foresight  of  home  needs 
for  moral  living,  Christian  principles,  and  a  civili- 
zation in  touch  with  the  greater  world,  can  appeal 
to  our  own  present-day  reformers  and  Christian 
philanthropists  strongly,  when  they  realize  that 
the  Ten  Commandments  are  just  as  much  in  need 
of  propagation  amid  the  influences  of  a  modern 
civilization,  as  with  the  bushman  of  Australia,  or 
the  Aino  of  an  isolated  Japanese  isle. 

In  one  of  Hannah  More's  bright  and  character- 
istic letters,  the  same  biographer  speaks  thus  of 
her  efforts  to  establish  a  school  at  Cheddar,  "a. 
town  that  boasted  of  a  parson  with  two  black 
eyes,  honestly  acquired  by  fighting,  a  flourishing- 
congregation  of  eight  souls,  and  one  Bible,  then 
in  use  as  a  flower-pot  prop  in  the  humble  home 
of  its  possessor." 

"I  was,"  said  she,  "told  that  we  would  meet 
with  great  opposition  if  I  did  not  try  to  propitiate 
the  chief  despot  of  the  village,  who  is  very  rich 
and  very  brutal,  so  I  ventured  to  the  den  of  this 
monster  in  a  country  as  savage  as  himself.  He 
begged  I  would  not  think  of  bringing  religion 
into  the  country,  it  made  the  poor  people  lazy  and 
useless.  In  vain  I  represented  to  him  that  they 
would  be  more  industrious  as  they  were  better 
principled,  and  that  I  had  no  selfish  views  in  what 
Iwas  doing.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  he 
knew  the  world  too  well  to  believe  either  one  or 
the  other.  I  was  almost  discouraged  from  more 
visits,  but  I  found  that  friends  must  be  secured  at 
all  events,  for  if  these  rich  savages  set  their  faces 
against  me,  I  saw  that  nothing  but  hostilities 
would  ensue,  so  I  made  eleven  more  of  these 
agreeable  visits,  and  as  I  improved  in  the  art  of 
canvassing,  had  better  success.  You  would  have 
been  shocked,  had  you  seen  the  petty  tyrants, 
whose  insolence  I  stroked  and  tamed,  the  ugly 
children  I  praised,  the  pointers  and  spaniels  T 
caressed,  the  cider  I  commended,  and  the  wine  T 
swallowed.  After  these  irresistible  flatteries,  I 
inquired  of  each  if  he  could  recommend  me  to  a 
house,  and  said  that  I  had  a  little  plan,  which  I 
hoped  would  secure  their  orchards  from  being 
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robbed,  their  rabbits  from  being  shot,  their  game 
from  being  stolen,  and  which  might  lower  the 
poor  rates.  If  effect  be  the  best  proof  of  elo- 
quence, then  mine  was  a  good  speech,  for  I 
gained  in  time  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the 
whole  people,  and  the  promise  to  discourage  or 
favor  the  poor,  as  they  were  attentive  or  negli- 
gent in  sending  their  children." 

The  mistress  of  "Cowslip  Green,"  left  with  her 
philanthropic  works,  vast  contributions  to  litera- 
ture in  the  form  of  homilies,  which  were  offered 
to  the  readers  of  the  day  in  every  known  lan- 
guage, and  as  one  reviewer  says  of  these  "She 
met  in  many  essential  points  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  which  she  lived." 

While  in  matters  of  religion  Hannah  IMore  was 
tainted  wath  bigotry,  and  her  writings,  at  times, 
showed  intolerance  of  creeds  not  her  own,  yet  if 
we  measure  her  acts  by  her  words,  we  find  that 
large-heartedness  characterized  the  former,  and 
if,  in  the  latter,  she  did  the  penance  which  many 
good,  religious,  but  narrow  souls,  even  of  our 
dav.  feel  called  to  inflict  upon  themselves,  when 
they  stray  with  praise  or  commendation  outside 
the  precincts  of  their  forefathers'  sanctuary,  we 
can  palliate  her  clinging  to  old  customs,  and  look 
upon  her  efforts  as  advanced,  in  comparison  with 
her  day  and  contemporaries. 

A  Maiden  from  IVIondovi,  in  the  Sardinian  dis- 
trict, formed,  in  1746,  that  working  organization 
for  young  women,  known  to-day  in  Paris  as  the 
Rosinas.  Her  efforts,  which  began  under  most 
adverse  circumstances  in  her  native  village,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ellaro,  grew  in  spite  of  opposi- 
tion, until  from  a  poor  cottage  with  two  inmates, 
houses  well  supplied  with  workers  existed  on  the 
plains  of  Carcassona  and  Brao,  in  the  midst  of 
•com.mercial  Turin,  and  from  these  sprang  up 
branches  in  Xovarro,  Fossano,  Savigliano,  Saluz- 
zo,  Chiera  and  St.  Damian  of  Asta. 

This  order  was  peculiar,  in  as  much  as  it  was 
hound  by  no  vows,  and  simply  offered  a  home  to 
w^orthy  and  deserted  orphan  girls,  who,  disin- 
clined to  mingle  in  society,  and  work  according 
to  the  usages  of  trades  in  those  days,  sought  a 
home  which  offered  them  the  advantages  of  char- 
ity work,  constant  labor,  religious  and  intimate 
association  with  chosen  members  of  their  sex, 
and  the  possibility  of  providing  a  little  fund  for 
the  wants  of  their  old  age. 

"Thou  shalt  live  by  the  labor  of  thine  own 
l^'ands"  was  engraved  above  the  door  of  each 
foundation.     These  houses  became  strong  com- 


petitors with  the  native  factories,  and  their  em- 
broideries, woolen  weavings  and  laces  were  fa- 
mous all  over  Europe. 

At  Turin  to-day,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Rosinas, 
can  be  read  this  last  tribute  of  her  sister  asso- 
ciates to  the  life  deeds  and  character  of  Rosa 
Gavano. 

"Here  lies  Rosa  Gavano  of  Mondovi.  From 
her  youth  she  consecrated  herself  to  God.  For 
His  glor}-  she  founded  in  her  native  place  and 
other  towns  retreats  open  to  forsaken  young  girls 
so  that  they  might  serve  God.  She  gave  them  ex- 
cellent regulations,  which  attached  them  to  piety 
and  labor.  During  an  administration  of  thirty 
years,  she  gave  constant  proof  of  admirable  char- 
ity, and  imshaken  firmness.  She  entered  into 
eternal  life,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Febru- 
ary, in  the  year  1776,  the  sixtieth  year  of  her  age. 
Grateful  daughters  have  raised  this  monument  to 
their  mother  and  benefactress." 

Maria  Agnesi  of  ^lilan  was  occupying  the 
Chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  that 
city,  while  simple  Rosa  Gavano  labored  with  her 
peasant  associates  in  Sardinia,  yet  both  women 
left  an  impress  on  the  history  of  their  time,  which, 
while  representing  two  extremes  of  work,  still 
served  to  place  that  age  for  woman's  work  far  in 
advance  of  the  past,  and  in  strong  competition 
with  the  future. 

The  former  did  not  in  her  professional  studies 
lose  sight  of  a  needy  world  around  her,  and  it  is 
with  convincing  certainty  that  there  can  be  cited 
such  a  noble  proof  in  refutation  of  the  charge  oc- 
casionally unearthed,  that  high  mentality  renders 
less  delicate  the  true  woman's  grandest  trait,  sym- 
pathy. To  write  mathematical  treatises  for  pub- 
lic delivery,  and  wait  on  the  sick  and  dying  in  a 
crowded  city  asylum  is  not  an  easy  task,  nor  does 
it  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  modern  women  to  decide 
for  a  faculty  the  orthodoxy  of  a  doctrinal  work, 
and  superintend  the  surgical  department  of  a  pub- 
lic hospital,  as  a  part  of  the  same  day's  labor.  It 
is  from  such  examples,  lofty  in  aspiration,  and 
achieving  intellectual  and  moral  good  for  society, 
without  sacrificing,  but  rather  enhancing,  their 
womanliness  and  usefulness,  that  the  Christian 
woman  of  every  nation  and  every  creed  should 
take  her  stimulus  to  make  the  best  of  herself  and 
her  opportunities,  not  for  selfish  glory,  or  the  flat- 
tering fame  of  social  admiration  and  queenship, 
but.  that  living,  she  may  realize  fully  the  end  for 
which    God   created   her,    and   dying,    leave   no 
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buried  talent  to  be  accounted  for  to  the  great 
Master. 

Less  prominent  socially,  perhaps,  was  gentle 
Sister  Martha,  the  angel  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary prisons,  and  the  friend  on  battle-field  and 
in  hospital  wards  of  the  soldiers  of  her  country, 
or  Elizabeth  Frye,  the  quaint,  merry  Quaker 
maiden,  developing  into  the  sedate  teacher  of  her 
sect,  and  the  tireless  city  missionary  of  London 
slums  and  by-ways. 

The  latter  only  resigned  her  work  because  of 
the  feebleness  of  age,  when  Sarah  Martin,  of 
Caiston,  gave  the  hours  outside  her  workshop,  to 
help  as  she  would  a  sister,  the  neglected  inmates 
in  the  Yarmouth  prisons  and  workhouses.  Plead- 
ing with  the  obdurate  until  they  were  softened  to 
contrition,  helping  the  weak  to  strong  resolutions, 
procuring  work  for  the  discouraged  criminals, 
and  watching  with  the  solicitude  of  a  mother,  the 
children  of  sin  and  vice,  struggling  out  from  their 
murky  prison  cells,  into  the  glare  and  searchlight 
of  freedom  and  a  cold  world,  this  humble  Eng- 
lish dressmaker  stands  before  us  as  an  example 
of  an  exalted  19th.  century  philanthropy,  and 
represents  one  of  a  class,  that  is  not  uncommon 
to-day,  wherever  the  population  is  crowded,  and 
the  moral  atmosphere  is  stifling  with  poison.  If 
we  could  learn  the  inner  history  of  our  large 
cities  as  they  are,  and  not  as  sensational  jour- 
nalism makes  them,  and  feel  the  heart-beats  of 
many  a  lofty  and  sacrificial  living,  we  could  know 
queens  crowned  as  was  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, 
we  could  walk  side  by  side  with  religious  and  lay 
women  laboring  as  did  their  predecessors  in 
the  seven  past  centuries,  and  groping  out  into 
dismal  night  of  sin,  shame  and  sorrow,  touch  the 
extended  hand  of  many  a  Sarah  Martin.  While 
the  old  world  was  yet  steeped  in  the  narrowness 
attendant  upon  religious  revolutionary  conditions, 
the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  unhappy  in  its 
limitations,  discredited  all  influences  save  those 
which  drew  their  inspirations  from  misguided 
reformers,  and  their  following  of  improvident  in- 
tellects. Those  who  stood  firm  in  their  faith,  and 
true  to  their  original  creed,  asked  no  quarters  of 
their  traducers,  and  the  latter,  feeling  that  in  mis- 
representation lay  their  conquering  strength,  gave 
no  mercy,  but  that  which  has  been  the  ever-fruit- 
ful source  of  power  and  success  to  Christian 
workers,  persecution.  From  such  depths  of  re- 
fined misery,  social  ostracism  and  mental  tor- 
ture, then,  as  in  the  bloody  days  of  Roman  un- 
rest,   arose    men    and    women'  from    within    the 


cloister  and  without  its  walls,  religious  and  lay, 
who,  singing  the  highest  praises  of  their  Maker^ 
felt  the  iron  of  martyrdom  pressing  their  souls. 
Though  kings  decreed  against  them,  society 
scorned  and  ridiculed  their  ideas  and  acts,  and 
individuals  hurled  the  vicious  missiles  of  scandal 
in  the  pathway  they  had  left  behind  them,  to  de- 
stroy, if  possible,  the  chaste  models  of  good  liv- 
ing, and  divine  precepts  with  which  they  would 
edify  the  generations  to  come,  these  moral  propa- 
gandists, advocating  the  eternal  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  unfalteringly  passed  on,  after  full 
and  glorious  careers,  into  the  heavenly  country  of 
eternal  reward. 

To-day,  as  then,  religious  and  political  history 
is  being  made,  and  the  same  conditions,  modified 
by  a  nineteenth  century  civilization,  greet  the  re- 
former, the  apostle  of  righteousness  and  the 
Christian  philanthropist.  The  present  political, 
social,  and  moral  world  is  more  than  an  echo  of 
an  eighteenth  century  creed ;  may  it  not  be  a  se- 
quel, and  as  such,  appeal  with  force  untainted  by- 
pessimism,  to  all  conditions  of  men?  Acknowl- 
edging as  the  prelude  to  other  important  facts, 
the  infallible  lesson  of  retribution,  we  find  old 
England,  influenced  by  the  lives  and  ideals  of  a 
Newman  and  a  Manning,  repentantly  returning 
the  descendants  of  her  dissenting  subjects  to  the 
arms  of  the  mother,  who  has  watched  and  prayed 
as  only  a  Christian  mother  can  for  her  wander- 
ing ofifspring,  that  they  be  reclaimed  and  reunited 
in  their  early  home. 

To  Italy,  the  land  of  Dante,  the  site  of  an  Eter- 
nal City,  the  throne  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  pontiffs,  and  the  present  abode  of  the  most 
exalted  statesman  and  philanthropist  of  the  day, 
a  world  turns,  and  the  Encyclicals  of  a  saintly 
pontiff  are  read,  listened  to  and  accepted  by  every 
consistent  sociologist  of  the  age,  while  a  weak 
king,  the  target  of  misplaced  reforms  and  ex- 
treme anarchy,  raises  his  voice,  which  seldom 
reaches  in  its  mission  of  command,  protest,  or 
fear,  beyond  the  haunted  walls  of  the  Quirinal. 

All  these  aspects  greatly  influence  our  own 
land,  and  we  draw  our  examples,  deductions,  and 
warnings  from  the  successes,  experiments,  or 
failures  of  these  parent  nations ;  while  they,  bow- 
ing, through  force  of  circumstance  and  passage 
of  events,  to  a  Leadership  of  a  Leo  XIII..  look 
across  the  great  ocean  at  our  country  and  per- 
haps dream  of  what  mav  be  for  them  in  time. 

We  are  often  told  by  alien  critics;  that,  as 
Americans,  we  have  an  exceptionally  good  opin- 
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ion  of  our  own  methods  and  institutions.  We 
confess  to  it  and  add  with  just  reason  that  we  are 
entitled  to  such.  We  pay  tribute  to  no  king  but 
freedom,  we  step  back  for  no  men  but  those  more 
earnest  than  ourselves,  and  subscribe  to  no  opin- 
ions but  those  we  truly  believe  in,  and  yet  our  ad- 
vancement has  no  limitations.  With  us  religious 
belief  can  not  and  does  not,  with  rare  and  curable 
exceptions,  interfere  with  progress,  if  all  taken 
into  consideration  our  other  claims  are  good. 
Enduring  success  comes  to  none  of  us  because 
of  creed,  but  in  spite  of  it,  and  if  we  consult  con- 
ditions as  they  really  exist,  we  have  as  Catholics, 
for  our  conscientious  efforts,  a  very  fair  balance 
of  power.  Contemplating  present  possibilities, 
and  appreciating  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  we  can 
rightly  admit  our  efforts  in  the  past,  not  however 
as  an  assurance  that  our  work  is  done,  and  our 
time  for  idling  at  hand,  but  as  a  reminder  of  that 
stirring  creed : 

"A  place  in  the  ranks  awaits  you, 
Each  man  has  his  part  to  play, 
The  past  and  the  future  are  nothing. 
In  the  face  of  the  stern  to-day." 

To  Catholic  women,  as  well  as  Catholic  men, 
such  messages  are  addressed,  and.  to  the  former, 
with  each  step  of  progress  in  the  destiny  of  the 
latter,  comes  added  obligation  and  increased  op- 
portunities for  good.  A  generation  of  noble  liv- 
ing, moral  advancement  and  intellectual  progress, 
m.ay  owe  its  public  activity  to  good  men,  but  its 
stimulus  and  sustaining  influence  is  born  and 
nourished  by  the  purity,  charity,  and  sympathy 
of  its  good  women. 

With  the  acceptance  in  modern  society  of  a 
brotherhood  founded  on  philanthropy  and  its 
works,  comes  frequently  a  vague  assertion  in 
some  lives,  that  the  presence  of  a  love  of  doing 
for  man  constitutes  in  the  individual,  a  complete 
creed,  which  carries  with  it  a  security  and  assur- 
ance of  having  fulfilled  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
the  commands  laid  upon  each  being  at  creation, 
to  live  a  life  consecrated  to  unselfish  aim. 

Richard  T.  Ely,  in  his  "Social  Aspects  of  Chris- 
tianity," presents,  when  he  defines  the  limitations 
and  nature  of  philanthropy  in  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity, only  a  time-honored  axiom,  which  was 
old  even  when  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church 
taught  by  word  and  example,  man's  duties  to  his 
kind.  Yet  the  repetition  of  even  an  ancient  and 
proven  fact  is  frequently  desirable  in  these  days, 


when  men  and  women  are  tempted  to  make  their 
own  beliefs,  arrange  their  moral  and  religious 
obligations  according  to  their  worldly  interests, 
and  worship  God  only  as  far  as  this  worship 
serves  their  own  particular  ends. 

The  believers  are  not  countless  in  a  creeds 
which  introduces  itself  as  simply  as  this :  "I 
hold  that  Christian  grace  abounds  where  charity 
is  seen. 

That  when  we  climb  to  Heaven,  'tis  on  the 
rounds  of  love  to  man." 

Quoted,  Mr.  Ely  stands  thus,  "Christianity 
minus  philanthropy  is  not  Christianity  at  all. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  monstrosity;  while  a 
man  who  claims  to  be  a  Christian,  and  is  not  at 
the  same  time  a  philanthropist,  is  a  hypocrite  and 
a  liar.  *Love  to  God  is  piety,  love  to  man  is  phil- 
anthropy, and  both  are  inseparable.'  " 

With  this  wider  and  truer  acceptance  of  the 
term,  philanthropy,  society  draws  nearer  the  ac- 
tual meaning  of  the  true  Charity  of  Christ,  which 
an  old  English  writer  puts  so  tersely,  "Grasp  the 
whole  worlds  of  reason,  life  and  sense 

In  one  close  system  of  benevolence." 

To  pay  just  tribute  to  our  century,  which  of- 
fers us  many  examples  of  active  philanthropy  in 
the  labors  and  achievements  of  consecrated  lives, 
we  see  our  sisterhoods,  north,  east,  south  and 
west,  laboring  for  education,  morality  and  civili- 
zation ;  training  the  minds  and  shaping  the  mor- 
als of  the  daughters  of  the  rich,  the  children  of 
the  poor,  the  blind  and  mute,  and  going  even 
into  the  harvest  fields  of  the  south  and  far  west,, 
bringing  souls  from  hut  of  the  negro  and  wig- 
wam of  the  Indian  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Great 
Father. 

The  names  of  Agnes  Lalor,  the  venerated  Ms- 
itandine,  ^Mother  Theodora  and  her  five  saintly 
companions,  pioneers  in  the  wilderness  of  an 
untrodden  country,  !Madam  Aloysia  Hardy,  the 
spiritual  life  of  a  noble  sisterhood,  Mother  Mary 
Caroline  Friese,  advanced  educator  and  noble 
woman  of  her  generation,  greet  our  eyes  where- 
ever  we  look  for  Catholic  women's  work  in 
America.  To  this  list  might  be  added,  a  score 
of  other  names,  no  less  worthy  of  emulation  for 
their  philanthropic  labors.  Particularly  bright, 
however,  amid  this  galaxy  of  lights,  shines  the 
name  of  Elizabeth  Seton,  the  American  Foun- 
dress of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  that  noble  body 
to  which  the  good  Irish  Bard,  Gerald  Griffin, 
pays  immortal  tribute  in  those  line«  which  w-e  all 
know  and  love : 
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"Unshrinking     where     Pestilence     scatters     his 

breath, 
Like  an  angel   she  moves   'mid  the  vapors  of 

death, 
AVhen   rings  the   loud   musket   and  flashes  the 

sword, 
Unfearing  she  walks,  for  she  follows  the  Lord, 
How  sweetly  she  bends  o'er  each  plague-tainted 

face, 
With  looks  that  are  lighted  with  holiest  grace ! 
How  kindly  she  dresses  each  suffering  limb. 
For  she  sees  in  the  wounded  the  image  of  Him ! 

Behold  her,  ye  worldly !    Behold  her,  ye  vain  ! 
Who  shrink   from   the  pathway  of  virtue  and 

pain. 
Who  yield  up  to  pleasure  your  nights  and  your 

days, 
Forgetful  of  service,  forgetful  of  praise, 
Ye  lazy  philosophers,  self-seeking  men. 
Ye  fireside  philanthropists,  great  at  the  pen, 
How    stands    in    the    balance    your    eloquence 

weighed 
With  the  life  and  the  deeds  of  that  high-born 

maid  ?" 

All  intelligent  minds  know  that  no  material 
•emolument  tempts  or  sustains  her,  no  promise  of 
future  worldly  advancement  cheers  her. 

The  Thorn-Crowned  Head,  the  face  of  a  dy- 
ing Saviour,  the  light  of  heaven  and  the  hope  of 
immortality,  stand  before  the  vision  of  her  soul, 
and  where  others  would  halt  and  tremble,  she 
m.oves  on,  strong,  peaceful,  and  ennobled,  while 
the  most  craven  of  hearts  bow  before  her.  Her 
garb  is  her  protection,  her  glorified  womanhood, 
the  greatest  of  passports  on  earth.  To  consider, 
however,  more  particularly,  the  efforts  of  those 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  creed  to-day,  and 
unbound  by  religious  vows,  we  cannot  in  public 
activity  accuse  our  laymen  of  marked  indiffer- 
ence. That  would  be  a  falsified  statement,  which 
every  city  and  town  could  dispute  with  its  local 
examples  to  the  contrary.  Yet,  setting  aside  the 
work  of  our  good  religious  in  philanthropic  fields, 
have  we  many  Catholic  laywomen  who  are  con- 
stantly persistent  and  unselfish  in  Christian  phil- 
anthropy ?  We  call  our  age  a  liberal,  progressive 
one  for  woman's  work,  and  place  for  freedom  of 
thought  and  act  on  our  brows  the  wreath  of  vic- 
tory, with  the  personally-pronounced  conviction 
"we  are  truly  children  of  liberty,"  but  it  is  a 
truism,   which   cannot   be   denied,   that   we,   too, 


greatly  use  this  freedom  only  as  far  as  its  privil- 
eges benefit  and  advance  our  individual  interests. 

The  world,  growing  hourly  more  broad-minded 
in  the  popular  sense,  unlocks  with  an  indiscrim- 
inating  hand  the  gates  between  its  old-time  prej- 
udices and  present  possibilities,  while,  through 
them  frequently  crowd  as  fast  actors  in  a  new 
cause  either  the  uninterested  or  the  over  aealoits. 
The  happy  niedinin  pushed  and  jostled,  is  lost  in 
the  rush ;  to  rescue  this  phase,  making  it  the 
criterion  to  guide  new  issues,  and  destroy  il- 
logical features  of  the  old,  would  mean  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  honest  triumphs  and  not  dismal 
failures  for  the  women  workers  of  to-day. 
"Where  are  the  multitudes  of  Catholic  laywomen, 
and  their  talents?"  is  a  question  not  infrequently 
asked.  An  answer  comes,  "busy  with  their  own 
affairs,  enjoying  Hfe  in  their  several  spheres,  but 
adverse  to  anything  which  means  publicity."  In 
their  zeal  to  live  far  removed  from  that  unattrac- 
tive and  un-Catholic  species,  the  Woman's 
Rights  Agitator,  they  are  apt  to  drift,  with  all 
good  intent,  into  the  other  extreme,  and  to  shiver 
when  they  hear  one  of  their  sex  dubbed  "strong- 
minded." 

They  look  upon  the  only  possible  definition  of 
this  term  as  one  which  embodies  the  political 
haranguer,  and  the  female  mannish  in  dress  and 
manners.  The  latter  type  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  truly  strong-minded  woman,  as  the  imitative 
monkey,  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  is  from  the  cul- 
tured scholar  of  the  present  day. 

In  studying  carefully  the  ethical  conditions  of 
the  Christian  woman  of  our  generation,  an  in- 
teresting picture  greets  the  observing  eye,  and  the 
philosophical  pause  and  ask  themselves  what  can 
be  the  natural  outcome  of  an  evolution  which 
places  her  in  a  position,  materially  broader  and 
more  unique  than  that  enjoyed  by  her  grand- 
mother and  mother  of  two  and  one  generations 
back.  She  labors  for  love  of  it,  when  conditions 
do  not  demand  it.  She  walks  side  by  side  with 
her  brothers  in  the  halls  of  learning  and  on  the 
business  thoroughfares,  founding  and  adopting 
opinions  of  life,  freely  her  own,  and  making  her 
mark  for  excellency  in  certain  lines  so  frequently 
and  brilliantly,  that  the  sceptic,  if  such  be  in  her 
environment,  pauses  for  a  brief  moment  and  for 
once  doubts  his  own  preconceived  opinions.  Still 
she  is  a  woman,  and  as  long  as  she  remains  such, 
respect  is  her  due.  No  true  man  will  deride  her, 
and  no  honest  member  of  her  own  sex  misunder- 
stand her :  but  let  the  mantle  of  her  female  mod- 
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esty  and  womanly  attributes  fall  from  her,  reveal- 
ing an  identity  that  uses  privileges  as  rights,  pro- 
gressive moves  as  license,  and  mistakes  clamors 
for  applause,  and  we  have  before  us  something 
which  is  possible,  when  woman  leaves  the  home 
shelter,  not  to  benefit  but  to  impress  humanity. 

The  Catholic  woman  of  to-day  without  travers- 
ing political  roads,  or  making  a  life  study  of  the 
intricate  principles  of  a  Silver  Problem,  can  take 
a  hand  in  public  good  work,  still  preserving  her 
womanly  manner  and  modest  bearing.  She  can 
study  the  social  questions  of  the  hour,  and  form 
an  intelligent  and  rational  opinion  on  the  abuses 
and  reforms  of  her  time.  She  can  always  from 
the  platform,  or  her  seat  at  the  family  table,  or  in 
the  family  library,  be  a  pure,  bright  light,  burn- 
ing with  intensity  and  certainty  before  those  of 
her  household  who  go  daily  into  the  marts  of  life, 
helping  to  shape  events.  She  can  glorify  hon- 
esty, and  condemn  its  opposite  to  those  who  lis- 
ten to  her  words.  She  can  join  her  hands  with 
those  of  her  sex  who  work  for  honor  and  right, 
and  vindicate  in  a  thousand  ways  the  attitudes  of 
intelligent  minds  toward  noble  womanhood.  She 
can  at  the  same  time  be  a  true  wife,  a  devoted 
mother,  a  city  missionary,  a  patron  of  good  liter- 
ature, and  good  art,  a  leader  in  benevolent  pro- 
jects and  a  founder — if  Heaven  has  blessed  her 
with  wealth — of  hospitals,  orphanages  and 
schools.  Setting  aside  the  professions  of  politics, 
law  and  arms,  for  the  majority  of  points  wholly 
unfitted  to  a  woman's  nature,  we  find  her  already 
as  the  successful  physician  of  her  own  sex,  the 
trained  nurse  of  the  hospital,  the  pharmacist, 
the  student  of  astronomy,  and  botany,  the 
teacher  of  youthful  minds,  the  publisher,  the 
printer,  the  journalist,  the  artist,  the  architect, 
and  the  housekeeper,  all  of  which  open  to  her 
possible  diverging  fields  replete  with  chances, 
for  a  cultivated  and  honest  living;  while  il- 
limitable ways  of  doing  good,  advancing  the 
interest  of  human  society,  and  growing  morally 
and  intellectually  reveal  themselves  to  her.  In 
following  these  dictates  of  a  lofty  soul  she  will 
be  no  stronger-minded,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  than  was  Fabiola,  the  Fabian,  in  the  third 
century,  or  Mother  Katherine  Drexel,  in  our 
generation. 

The  interested  woman  in  search  of  good 
works  need  not,  however,  wait  until  a  special 
mission  calls  her;  she  has  only  to  let  her  vision 
wander  out  into  the  homes  and  thoroughfares 
of  her  own  town.    There  she  will  discover  fields 


that  are  vmlimited  for  her  zeal,  devotion,  and 
philanthropy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  to 
her,  "the  poor  you  have  always  with  you,"  for 
in  this  day  of  crowded  streets,  overstocked  tene- 
ment houses,  and  rapidly  increasing  population, 
there  must  needs  be  elements  everywhere  in  a 
cosmopolitic  nation,  which,  because  of  their  in- 
ability to  be  anything  else,  are  dependent  upon 
the  more  clever  and  fortunate  of  their  fellow- 
beings.  Each  city  or  town  exhibits  its  peculiar 
phases  of  the  poverty  question,  requiring  its. 
own  method  of  treatment,  guided  by  the  best 
adaptation  of  circumstances  to  means. 

If  she  is  a  student  of  Sociology,  she  can  profit 
by  the  experiments  of  Ruskin,  the  theories  of 
Morris,  and  the  unique  labors  of  a  gentle  Mau- 
rice, and  shape  her  ideas  to  suit  the  cult  of  her 
subjects.  She  can  take  in  proof  of  the  fre- 
quently repeated  assertion,  that  adaptability  of 
methods  in  charity  insures  more  lasting  success, 
the  mission  of  "Fors  Clavigera."  Offered,  as  it 
was,  in  the  most  superb  manner  of  presentation, 
it  did  not  reach  even  in  murmurs  the  masses, 
that  inspired  it,  but  sat  alone  in  the  grandeur 
of  its  parchment  pages  and  one  guinea  price  on 
the  crowded  book  shelves  of  the  shops.  It  had' 
failed  in  its  author's  primal  intent,  a  perfect  ar- 
tistic success,  it  was,  however,  written  to  raise, 
improve,  and  sustain  the  working  man,  but  be- 
came instead,  through  its  uncommon  wording 
and  expensive  dress,  the  reference  book,  the 
treasury  of  aesthetic  beauty,  and  the  companion 
of  the  theoretical  sociologist.  The  questionable 
success  of  many  a  noble  scheme  in  history  can 
be  laid  to  no  greater  antagonism  than  that  en- 
gendered by  the  ornate  obscuring  the  practical. 
No  two  people  employ  the  same  methods  in 
work,  and  we  have  never  had  two  great  reform- 
ers, two  eloquent  preachers,  two  gifted  artists, 
or  two  divine  poets,  who  were  each  in  his  sys- 
tems, ideas,  creations,  or  fancies,  alike,  but  those- 
who  were  successful  in  gaining  followers,  con- 
verts, patrons,  and  students,  were  synonymous, 
however,  in  one  particular,  they  consulted  as  a 
primal  essential  the  receptive  condition  of  the 
people  of  their  times,  and  builded  accordingly. 

In  philanthropy  and  its  methods  this  idea  of 
the  practical  invariably  rules,  whether  the  work 
be  positive,  preventative,  voluntary,  or  coercive. 
"Its  spirit,"  says  one  profound  student  of  the- 
question,  in  defining  its  limitless  area,  "may 
dictate  the  founding  of  a  drunkard's  home,  or 
the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  the  unfor- 
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tunate  children  of  the  same;  or  again,  it  may 
find  its  expression  in  the  aid  society  of  a  large 
city,  or  the  voluntary  act  of  a  national  emanci- 
pation of  slaves." 

Wide  as  is  its  field,  this  exalted  idea  of  doing 
for  the  weaker  and  less  capable  enters  more 
largely  than  is  realized  into  the  commonplace 
movements  of  life,  and,  living  intelligently,  we 
become  its  propagators  to  a  great  degree  in  our 
daily  contact  with  society.  Like  a  second  con- 
science, it  walks  beside  us,  and  its  still,  small 
voice  dictates  our  careers,  our  attitudes  on  the 
ethical  questions  of  the  time,  our  helps  as  moral 
influences,  and  our  closest  relationship  with  all 
mankind. 

If  moving  in  the  trend  of  Aurora  Leigh, 

"One  measures  to  herself  a  prophet's  place, 
to  teach  the  living,"  she  is  by  such  means  fore- 
stalling the  possibility  in  at  least  a  few  lives, 
within  or  without  her  environment,  of  deeds  to 
be  repented  for  and  acts  to  be  unlived.  The 
minor  strain  of  an  Evangeline  seeking  her 
heart's  happiness  through  the  crushed  hopes  of 
the  friendless,  "while  patience  and  abnegation  of 
self  and  devotion  to  others,"  become  her  creed, 
may  lure  many  a  soul  to  move  in  sublime  walks, 
and  reap  a  harvest  of  good  deeds  beyond  the 
•earliest  ideals.  Or,  standing  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  Cross,  another  looks  out  into  the  world, 
making  from  that  starting  point  a  long,  straight, 
and  narrow  path  to  deeds  of  generosity. 

To  be,  perhaps,  a  trifle  critical,  it  can  be  said, 
with  some  notable  reservations,  that  Catholic 
lay  philanthropy  is  not  as  wide-spread  as  it 
should  be,  and  is  inclined,  in  not  a  few  cases,  to 
Ije  fitful  and  exacting.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
magnificent  churches  are  built  and  massive 
schoolhouses  constructed,  which,  from  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view  are  close  to  perfection. 
The  combined  efforts  of  many,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  however,  do  this.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  the  poor  man  gives  more  in  propor- 
tion to  his  possessions  than  the  rich  man,  while, 
if  the  working  woman  of  to-day  were  to  with- 
draw her  generous  support,  many  of  our 
churches  and  charity  institutions  might  close 
their  doors  and  go  begging.  Yet,  with  even 
this  existant  combination  of  efforts,  we  fre- 
quently see  a  case  such  as  the  following,  where 
a  philanthropic  sentiment  has  been  born,  and 
then  left  like  the  waif  in  the  gutter  to  shift  for 
itself,  and  await  in  suspense  the  possible  pass- 
ing benefactor. 


A  band  of  good  Sisters  has  succeeded  in 
building  and  paying  for  a  hospital,  that  is,  its 
four  walls  and  roof.  The  press,  optimistic  on 
such  matters,  praises  the  labors  of  the  good  re- 
ligious, extols  the  generosity  of  the  people  who 
have  built  this  institution,  and  adds  its  fiat  to  the 
popular  sentiment  that  such  a  charity  is  supply- 
ing a  long-felt  need.  Patients  begin  to  arrive, 
and  with  them  expenses,  while  the  exchequer, 
never  overflowing,  is  now  painfully  empty. 
What  must  happen  ?  The  usual  thing ;  the 
poor  overworked  nuns  must  beg,  "and  the  results 
often  do  not  merit  the  labor  involved.  A  benefit 
now  and  again  is  given,  but  so  uncertain  are  its 
financial  results,  that  half  the  relief  is  killed  by 
anxiety,  and  when  the  money  is  realized,  it  af- 
fords only  temporary  amelioration. 

Would  it  not  be  a  more  practical  and  godly 
understanding  of  Christian  philanthropy  to  en- 
dow one  of  the  several  wards  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, making  it  free  and  self-supporting,  adopt 
a  half  dozen  orphans  financially  within  the  asy- 
lum wall,  or  offer  a  regular  check  to  cancel  a 
butcher's  or  baker's  bill  for  the  patients  of  a 
charity  asylum,  than  to  build  new  institutions 
and  halls,  which,  being  seldom  properly  pro- 
vided for  in  a  financial  way,  become  in  time  a 
serious  burden  upon  the  individuals  or  societies 
which  have  been  the  recipients  of  these  gifts? 
Such  short-sighted,  or  selfish  realization  of  a 
prompting  to  benefit  the  public,  may  become 
thus  one  more  drawback  to  the  improvement  of 
a  community. 

A  timely  phase  of  modern  culture  which  can 
appeal  to  the  Catholic  philanthropist  is  the 
working  girls'  clubs,  in  which  every  woman  can 
have  a  greater  or  less  interest,  whether  she  finds 
her  sphere  within  the  shelter  of  home  err  amid 
the  varied  lines  of  women's  pwblic  industries. 

"We  are  being  clubbed  to  death,"  says  one, 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  times.  So  it  may  be, 
in  the  broader  sense  of  the  word,  but  without 
wishing  to  dwell  at  length  upon  those  organiza- 
tions from  which  so  little  comes,  let  us  simply 
consider  those  of  our  own  sex  which  have  a 
positive  utility,  or  contain  elements  of  increas- 
ing usefulness.  No  organized  body,  founded  on 
social  principles,  has  a  noble  aim  which  does  not 
have  an  unselfish  object  in  view.  If  people  sim- 
ply meet  to  talk,  cat  and  part,  the  world  is  sel- 
dom better  for  it,  frequently  worse,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  old-style  sewing  circle,  where  Mrs. 
Jones  told  all  Mrs.  Smith's  shortcomings  to  an 
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interested  thrcng  of  listeners,  only  to  be  spoken 
of  at  twenty  different  breakfast  tables  the  next 
morning  as  that  long-tongued,  jealous  Jane 
Jones ;  or  in  the  case  of  Bob  Jinks,  who  dines 
with  his  contemporaries  at  the  "Convivial  Club," 
and  lies  by  two  or  three  days  after,  grumbling 
over  the  cold  he  has  taken  shovelling  snow  from 
the  dooryard.  These  are  the  kinds  of  organiza- 
tions which  kill  themselves  if  let  alone. 

The  vast  number  of  workers  whose  need  of 
support,  and  the  requirements  of  our  lighter 
commodities  of  trade,  call  out  from  their  city 
homes,  or  away  from  remote  country  towns, 
"have  need  when  the  day's  work  is  done,  of 
something  a  trifle  more  elevating,  inspiring, 
and,  if  you  will,  amusing,  than  can  be  found  in 
the  second  or  third  story  closet  bedroom  of  the 
average  lodging-house. 

The  young  woman,  selling  ribbon  to  her  crit- 
ical and  frequently  thoughtless  sister  over  the 
counter  for  eight  hours  of  a  busy  day,  requires, 
T^efore  closing  her  eyes,  a  little  help  to  think  as 
much  of  humankind  as  is  her  duty.  An  ex- 
change of  ideas,  a  little  retrospecting  in  the 
realm  of  those  who  have  lived  and  labored  be- 
fore her,  and  not  in  vain,  will  do  its  own  good. 
The  girl  sitting  behind  the  factory  window, 
sewing  straw  during  the  long  spring  hours,  will 
Tdc  a  better  being  if.  when  her  tired  hands  fall 
from  her  task  at  the  sound  of  the  six  o'clock 
whistle,  she  can  leave  the  sight  of  the  great 
warehouse  behind  her,  and,  with  kindly  minds 
and  kindred  souls,  learn  a  few  facts  that  are 
outside  the  province  of  a  strawshop  to  teach. 
If  when  her  working  clothes  are  laid  aside  and 
she  saunters  out  in  search  of  companions,  she 
can  turn  her  steps  of  her  ozvn  accord  towards 
some  little  haven  of  rest,  and  find  other  toilers 
like  herself  in  the  same  comfortable  place,  en- 
joying refreshment  of  heart  and  body,  she  will 
not — if  she  is  a  true  woman — take  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  and  promenade  and  flirt,  if 
nothing  more,  with  the  Jimmies  and  Johnnies 
galore  that  adorn  certain  sections  of  every  city 
after  nightfall,  practising  their  blandishments 
upon  the  unprotected  who  saunter  by. 

Many  of  these  girls  lose  in  time,  through 
friction  with  coarser  clay,  that  dread  of  the  pub- 
lic highway  after  nightfall,  and  we  frequently 
find  the  fresh,  innocent  country  flower,  becom- 
ing in  a  remarkably  short  time,  the  adornment 
of  the  public  street,  the  cheap  theatres  or  dance 
lialls,    after    working    hours.       How    many    a 


woman,  once  ambitious  and  industrious,  has 
drifted  into  that  way  which  leads  only  to  a  loss 
of  virtue  and  positive  perdition !  If,  perhaps, 
in  the  first,  or  even  fifth  hour,  of  her  career, 
some  one  had  come  forward,  and  while  the  taste 
for  the  pure  and  good  was  yet  alive  in  the  poor 
girl's  nature,  offered  her  instead  of  the  street 
after  dark,  a  pleasant  room,  reading,  amuse> 
ment,  and  opportunities  for  self-improvement,  if 
she  desired  these,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  she 
would  have  chosen  the  better  part,  and  have 
become  an  aid  to  good  society,  and  not  one  more 
menace  to  the  moral  reputation  of  her  town. 

All  our  large  cities  have  their  public  charity 
clubs  for  the  positively  needy,  the  sick  and  in- 
firm ;  they  have  their  sectarian  organizations 
for  young  women,  with  houses  conducted  under 
set  rules,  but  even  these  lack  that  element  of 
freedom  which  is  a  human  birthright,  and  the 
working  girl  will  not  become  a  benefiting  part, 
because  she  wants  the  privilege  at  least  to 
choose  her  own  abode,  and  be  free  to  go  and 
come  at  her  will,  when  toiling  hours  are  over, 
which,  in  the  true  sense,  is  to  her  credit. 

The  members  of  our  reading  circles  might 
take  this  work  upon  themselves,  thus  broaden- 
ing the  already  great  usefulness  in  society  of  an 
institution,  the  grandest  and  most  far-reaching 
scheme  which  has  found  recommendation  and 
place  in  Catholic  Church  circles  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  willing  workers  cannot  lack  oppor- 
tunity, for  no  matter  how  small  the  town,  or 
how  great  the  city,  there  are  always  some  un- 
claimed lives  within  its  limits.  A  single  mind 
is  worth  a  great  deal,  for  if  the  right  influence 
does  not  possess  it,  another  less  honest  and  in- 
terested will  do  so. 

If  every  city  parish,  and  every  country  ham- 
let, would  have  its  band  of  women,  heartily  in- 
terested in  philanthropy,  and  intelligent  and 
courageous  enough  to  take  a  hand  in  the  wel- 
fare of  a  'community,  its  moral  and  physical 
needs,  and  such  seeming  advisable,  stand  side 
by  side  with  their  non-Catholic  sisters  in  the 
war  for  right  and  virtue,  then  there  would  not 
be  laid  at  our  door  so  frequently,  as  Catholic 
lay  women,  the  charge  that  our  priesthood  and 
sisterhood  are  the  only  unselfish  laborers. 

Some  Catholics — and  not  a  few  non-Catho- 
lics— consider  it  the  thing  to  undervalue  that 
organization  called  "The  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union."  Allowing  that  some  of 
its   methods   might   be   improved,   and   its   spirit 
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broadened  to  toleration  in  certain  sections ;  its 
first  cause  for  existence  is  noble,  right  and  far 
more  godly  in  its  tendency  and  results,  than  the 
scorn  of  those  who  are  too  fearful  of  public 
criticism,  or,  too  fond  .of  public  commendation 
to  confess  the  truth  of  the  national  dangers  at- 
tendant upon  intemperance.  Let  every  true 
woman  set  her  face,  her  heart,  and  her  love, 
against  those  who  help  and  indulge  this  failing, 
and  there  would  be,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord, 
two-thirds  less  of  prisons,  thousands  more  of 
happy  homes,  fezver  outcasts,  both  men  and 
women,  on  our  thoroughfares,  healthier  and  more 
virtuous  children,  and  millions  less  of  blood 
money  in  circulation. 

Walking  in  the  train  of  intemperance  are  the 
menaces  to  social  purity,  and  what  mother,  wife, 
or  sister,  if  she  reflects,  can  be  indififerent  to  those 
traps  set  for  her  loved  who  are  too  unsophisti- 
cated, or  too  weak  to  resist  their  allurements. 
Knowing  the  existence  of  such  dangers,  she  is 
bound  in  honor,  to  oppose  with  word  and  deed, 
in  the  interest  of  humanity,  elements  in  social 
life  which  blind  the  highest  instincts  of  nobility, 
debase  the  holiest  feelings,  kill  with  unflinching 
certainty,  by  the  cruel  weapons  of  remorse,  de- 
spair, unseated  reason  and  crime,  souls  fashioned 
by  a  God,  who  will  seek  one  day  vengeance  for 
unrequited  trusts.  Surely  that  tiny  symbol  worn 
on  the  dress  of  many  a  well-meaning  woman  is 
more  in  the  line  of  Christian  ethics,  than  the  in- 
dififerent or  condoning  smile  which  another  may 
offer  the  transgressor  of  all  that  is  right  and  pure. 

The  crowd  of  pale-faced,  ragged  children, 
drawn  out  of  the  city  alleys  and  courts  into  the 
green  fields  and  lanes  of  the  country,  during  the 
summer,  can  as  well  be  the  act  of  Catholic  as  non- 
Catholic  women.  The  foundling  homes,  the  night 
refuges,  the  orphan  retreats,  the  children's  hos- 
pitals, the  day  nurseries,  the  fresh  air  funds,  the 
free  kindergartens,  the  flower  missions,  and  the 
waifs  of  the  street,  all  denote  children's  needs, 
and  all  claim  the  best  thought  of  the  Catholic 
woman  who  would  be  the  Christian  philanthro- 
pist of  her  day  and  land. 

The  appeal  of  a  gentle  English  singer  for  these 
little  neglected  ones,  comes  home  to  every  tender 
and  unselfish  heart,  as  she  calls  to  us  from  her 
invalid  couch  in  such  words  as  these : 
"Children  small. 
Spilt  like  blots  about  the  city. 
Quay  and  street  and  palace  wall, 
Take  them  up  unto  your  pity. 


Ragged  children  with  bare  feet. 
Whom  the  angels  in  white  raiment 

Know  the  names  of  to  repeat, 

When  they  come  to  you  for  payment. 

Ragged  children,  hungry-eyed,  , 

Huddled  up  out  of  the  coldness. 

On  your  door-step,  side  by  side. 

Till  your  footman  damns  their  boldness. 

In  the  alleys,  in  the  squares. 

Begging,  lying  little  rebels. 
In  the  noisy  thoroughfares,  , 

Struggling  on  with  piteous  trebles. 

Patient  children,  think  what  pain 

Makes  a  young  child  patient.    Ponder ! 

Wronged  too  commonly  to  strain 
After  right  or  wish  or  wonder. 

Wicked  children  with  peaked  chins 
And  old  foreheads !    There  are  many 

With  no  pleasure  except  sin. 
Gambling  with  a  stolen  penny. 

Sickly  children  that  whine  low 

To  themselves,  and  not  their  mothers, 

From  mere  habit,  never  so 

Hoping  help  or  care  from  others." 

It  is  harrowing  to  think  that  there  are  little 
lives  so  narrowed  and  so  dwarfed  before  they 
have  been  given  a  fair  chance  to  grow,  that  the 
great  blue  sky  goes  down  to  the  hilltops,  and 
they  see  it  not,  that  the  green  grass  is  an  un- 
known thing  to  these  tiny  dwellers  in  cobble- 
stoned  courts,  while  the  bird  and  insect  life  ap- 
pear more  wondrous  than  any  possible  fairy 
tale  to  the  little  minds,  who  ask  curiously,  "who 
made  all  these  things?"  The  beauty  and  mercy 
and  power  of  God  should  not  be  an  unknown 
parable  to  one  single  soul  in  this  boasted  century 
of  culture  and  wealth. 

Recognizing  the  good  works  in  progress,  that 
the  Veronica  Leagues,  Temperance  Missions,  Aid 
Societies,  Confraternities  of  St.  Gabriel,  Free 
Kindergartens,  Literary  Clubs,  Hospitals,  private 
and  public,  which  a  number  of  noble  Catholic 
women  have  inaugurated  and  are  laboring  for  in 
our  country,  and  placing  beside  these  the  crusade 
of  the  pen,  lead  by  feminine  minds,  who  still  re- 
main a  part  of  all  Christian,  intellectual  move- 
ments, we  have  a  secure  foundation ;  the  seed  is 
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surely  planted,  but  let  it  grow  andjnultiply  by 
the  aid  of  a  destiny,  which  can  be  but  the  natural 
results  of  a  proper  understanding  and  care. 

Realizing,  then,  our  own  needs  and  duties  as 
Catholic  women,  while  studying  the  myriad  types 
offered  us  in  the  history  of  a  world's  progress, 
we  can  in  our  homes,  our  social  exchanges,  and 
our  interests  in  public  life,  set  before  our  minds 
for  meditation  and  stimulus  the  Cradle  Song  of  a 
Virgin  Mother ;  the  heavenly  influences  of  thou- 
sands of  noble  wives  and  maidens ;  the  deeds  of 
valor,  and  the  wonders  of  the  intellect  achieved 
by  cloistered  souls,  and  the  women  of  the  world ; 
the  heroism  of  the  humble,  and  the  humility  of 
the  exalted,  and,  forming  our  vocations  within  the 
possible  limits  of  our  opportunities,  become  active 
factors  in  the  annals  of  our  generation. 

The  years  are  rapidly  rolling  on,  replete  with 
events,  and  the  work  of  our  generation  becomes 
the  corner-stone  upon  which  its  successor  must 
build  the  new  edifice  of  its  expectations.  The 
Christian  woman's  work  must  move  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Christian  man's,  shaping  with  its  best 
influences  the  prospects  for  a  greater  moral,  re- 
ligious, and  intellectual  future.  If  she  remains 
true  to  her  calling  and  faithful  to  her  highest 
aimSj  she  will  need  no  encomium,  for  her  work 
will  be  earnest  and  well  done.  She  will  require 
no  public  monument  but  that  raised  by  her  un- 
selfish and  noble  labors,  and  she  will  expect  but 
one  eulogy,  which  is  hers  by  right :  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  her  efforts,  portrayed  in  better 
thoughts,  better  acts,  and  holier  ideals. 

Helena  T.  Goessmanx. 


/»r.  IRummeirs  IRecital  of  '"Ikino  Xear." 

®X  Wednesday  afternoon.  February  the  ■ 
eighteenth,  Mr.  John  Rummell.  the 
Shakespeare  interpreter  of  Buffalo,  ap- 
peared for  the  second  time  before  the  pupils,  the 
faculty,  and  the  invited  clergy,  at  the  Academy, 
and  gave  a  recital  of  the  tragedy  of  King  Lear. 
Having  already  heard  his  magnificent  interpreta- 
tion of  Macbeth,  we  were  expectant  of  an  equally 
remarkable  presentation  of  Lear,  and  our  hopes 
were  not  disappointed. 

While  a  fierce  icy  wind  raged  without,  and 
swept  great  sheets  of  snow  against  the  window- 
panes,  Mr.  Rummell  transported  us  in  imagina- 
tion back  to  a  remote  age  in  a  distant  clime,  and 
made  us  feel  that  we  were  spectators  and  even  a 


part  of  the  many  heart -stirring  scenes  that  were 
enacted  in  the  last  unhappy  days  of  Lear,  the 
aged  King  of  Britain.  Thrilled  at  times,  at  times 
moved  to  tears,  and  always  charmed  by  the  beauty 
of  the  reciter's  vocalization,  we  were  afforded 
two  hours  of  the  most  intense  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, and  once  more  held  in  awe  by  the  unap- 
proachable genius  of  the  master-poet  of  all  time. 

^Ir.  Rummell  prefaced  his  recital  of  the  drama 
with  a  few  appropriate  remarks  concerning  the 
plot,  the  character  of  the  aged  King  and  of  l.is 
devoted  Fool,  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  story, 
etc.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Fool  is 
not  a  youth,  but  a  man  past  the  meridian  of  life, 
although  he  assumes  the  manner  of  a  foolish, 
playful  boy  to  heighten  the  charm  of  his  nonsense 
and  to  soften  the  sting  of  his  wit.  He  believes 
tliat  the  Fool  has  for  years  been  in  the  service  of 
the  King,  that  they  have  grown  old  together,  and 
that  this  long  association  alone  can  account  for 
the  strong  attachment  that  exists  between  them. 
The  events  of  the  drama,  the  speaker  continued, 
are  wholly  legendary,  and  hence  the  play  must 
not  be  regarded  as  an  accurate  picture  of  any  par- 
ticular period  of  time,  but  as  something  far  better 
and  nobler, — a  highly  poetic  story  of  passion  and 
suffering,  dealing  with  the  great  mysteries  of 
himian  life. 

j\Ir.  Rummell  began  his  recital  of  the  text  of 
the  play  with  the  first  speech  of  Lear — 

"Attend  the  lords  of  France  and  Burgundv, 
Gloster"— 

which  he  pronounced  with  a  kingly  dignity  and 
a  touch  of  that  imperiousness  so  strongly  char- 
acteristic of  the  central  figure  in  the  drama.  In 
this  very  first  line  it  was  evident  already  that  Mr. 
Rummell  regards  the  King  as  a  vigorous  old 
man,  for  he  spoke  the  words  with  a  full  voice 
and  a  firm  bearing,  suggesting  the  King's  age 
solely  by  a  kind  of  maturity  of  accent  and  inflec- 
tion, such  an  accent  and  such  inflections  as  are 
heard  only  in  the  speech  of  old  men  who  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of 
weighty  questions  and  the  exercise  of  unusual 
power.  This  conception  of  the  part  he  sustained 
admirably  throughout  the  play,  occasionally  em- 
phasizing by  a  brief  comment  or  a  significant  bit 
of  action  his  reasons  for  believing  the  King  to 
have  had  a  strong  frame  and  exceptional  health 
and  vigor.  As  the  scene  proceeded,  he  gave 
clearly  differentiated  impersonations  of  the  three 
daughters,  Goneril,  Regan,  and  Cordelia.  The 
gentleness  and  sinceritv  of  Cordelia   were  well 
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contrasted  with  the  flattering-  deceitfuhiess  of  her 
two  elder  sisters,  wliile  CJoneril  and  Regan, 
though  equally  wicked,  as  the  later  events  of  the 
drama  prove,  were  even  here  shown  to  have  each 
her  own  individuality.  Regan  being  represented 
as  of  that  intenser,  shriller  nature,  which  gives 
her  at  times  a  readiness  of  sarcasm  not  possessed 
by  (ioneril.  The  disappointment  felt  by  the  fond 
old  King  when  Cordelia  refuses  to  flatter  him 
like  her  sisters,  was  exquisitely  expressed  by  the 
reciter.  So  also  was  the  gradual  transition  from 
disappointment  and  wounded  affection  to  resent- 
ment and  anger  culminating  in  the  almost  insane 
rage  with  which  Lear  casts  his  youngest  daughter 
off,  and  gives  her  ])ortion  of  the  kingdom  to  her 
sisters.  The  ensuing  dialogue  between  Lear  and 
Kent,  in  which  the  latter  opposes  the  King's  will 
and  urges  him  to  revoke  his  gift,  was  rendered 
in  a  spirited  and  thoroughly  dramatic  manner, 
and  held  the  listener  in  breaUiless  api)rehension 
of  the  result  of  the  struggle  between  the  enraged 
King  and  his  outspoken  subject.  The  speech  in 
which  Lear  finally  banishes  Kent  was  pronounced 
with  thrilling  intensity,  while  Kent's  parting 
words  were  given  with  a  manly  dignity  expres- 
sive of  resignation  and  recovered  self-control  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  wild  and  impassioned 
utterances  of  the  King. 

Then  the  reciter  announced  the  withdrawal  of 
Kent  and  the  re-entrance  of  Gloster  with  the 
King  of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  We 
felt  a  momentary  lull  in  the  movement  of  the 
scene ;  then  a  renewed  interest  in  the  story  as 
the  reciter  delivered  the  speech  of  Lear, 

'"My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
We  first  address  toward  you,  who  with  this  king 
Hath   rivall'd    for   our   daughter;    what,    in   the 

least. 
Will  you  require  in  present  dower  with  her. 
Or  cease  your  quest  of  love?" 

The  tactful,  yet  coolly  calculating  nature  of 
Burgundy  was  adequately  represented  by  Mr. 
Rummell  and  effectively  contrasted  with  the  sin- 
cere and  generous  character  of  France.  So  ar- 
tistically did  the  reciter  manage  this  passage,  so 
much  more  attractive  did  he  make  the  King  of 
France  than  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  that  we  were 
giad  when  I  kirgundy  declined  to  make  the  dower- 
less  Cordelia  his  duchess,  because  it  enabled  the 
noble  and  lovable  King  of  France  to  take  her  for 
his  queen.  There  was  the  ring  of  true  chivalry  in 
the  way  Mr.  Rummell  spoke  the  lines — 


"Thy   dowerless   daughter,   king,   thrown  to  my 
chance, 
Is  queen  of  us,  of  ours,  and  our  fair  France." 

Throughout  this  difficult  scene  Mr.  Rummell 
showed  the  nicest  discrimination  in  shading  from 
one  emotion  to  another,  in  contrasting  the  va- 
rious characters,  and  in  indicating  the  general 
movement  of  the  action.  Never  once  did  he  re- 
sort to  mere  tricks  to  startle  his  audience  or  catch 
their  attention,  employing  only  the  most  legiti- 
mate means  for  bringing  the  picture  before  the 
mind's  eye,  and  revealing  the  thoughts  and  mo- 
tives of  the  different  persons  represented. 

The  tragedy  of  A' /;;^>  Lear  is  too  long  to  recite 
in  its  entirety,  and  Mr.  Rummell  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  omit  some  of  the  scenes.  He  showed 
excellent  judgment  in  the  choice  he  made  of  the 
scenes  to  be  presented,  and  narrated  clearly  the 
events  that  occurred  between  them,  thus  con- 
veying to  his  audience  a  very  intelligent  idea  of 
the  plot  as  a  whole. 

The  second  scene  that  he  gave  us  was  the  great 
one  taking  i)lace  in  the  Duke  of  Albany's  palace, 
something  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  i^lay.  Here  he  displayed  perhaps 
greater  versatility  than  in  anything  else  we  had 
yet  heard  him  do.  At  the  entrance  of  the  King, 
who  has  just  returned  from  hunting,  Mr.  Rum- 
mell made  a  brief  comment,  calling  attention  to 
the  speech,  "Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner; 
go  get  it  ready,"  as  indicating  the  heartiness  and 
vigor  of  the  old  King,  who  comes  back  from 
the  chase  with  the  healthy  appetite  of  a  boy.  The 
conversation  that  follows  between  Lear  and  the 
disguised  Kent,  who  is  seeking  employment  as 
one  of  the  King's  servants,  was  rendered  in  a 
clear-cut  manner  exj^ressive  of  the  occasional 
brusqueness  of  Lear  and  the  laconic  bluntness  of 
•  Kent.  Then  came  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  Cioneril's  steward.  Oswald,  and  his 
insolence  to  the  King.  Here  Mr.  Rummell  again 
showed  his  ability  to  impersonate  different  char- 
acters quickly  in  turn,  suggesting  perfectly  the 
calmness  and  mental  poise  of  one.  the  anger  and 
indignation  of  another,  the  quick  action  of  a  third, 
and  bringing  out  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the 
situation  without  for  one  moment  confusing  the 
audience  as  to  who  is  speaking  or  acting,  or  what 
it  is  all  about. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Fool,  who  makes  his 
first  ap])earance  in  this  scene  just  after  Oswald 
has  been  forcibly  ejected  by  Kent,  an  entirely  new 
note  was  struck  b}-  the  reciter.     The  playfulness 
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of  tlie  tool  was  given  with  a  tinge  of  sadness, 
and  while  we  were  made  to  laugh  at  his  witty 
speeches,  we  felt  that  there  must  be  an  aching 
heart  beneath  that  comic  exterior,  a  heart  full  of 
pity  for  the  ])oor  King  who  had  given  all  to  his 
unworthy  daughters  and  disinherited  her  who 
alone  loved  him.  Mr.  Rummell  rendered  the 
Fool's  rhyme  with  exquisite  grace,  half  speaking, 
half  singing  the  stanza, 

"That  lord  that  counsell'd  thee 

To  give  away  thy  land, 
Come  ])lace  him  here  by  me. 

Do  thou  for  him  stand : 
The  sweet  and  bitter  fool 

\\'\\\  presently  appear; 
The  one  in  motley  here. 

The  other  found  out  there." 

This  was  all  accompanied  with  characteristic 
gestures,  and  ended  with  a  delicate  touch  of  mel- 
ody and  a  l)it  of  action  that  were  as  charming  as 
they  were  unexpected.  A  few  moments  later 
"when  the  Fool  bursts  into  song,  ^Ir.  Rummell 
showed  his  knowledge  of  the  vocal  art.  for  he 
sang  with  fine  enunciation  and  true  expression. 

■'I'ools  had  ne'er  less  grace  in  a  year; 
I'or  wise  men  are  grown  foppish. 
And  know  not  how  their  wits  to  wear, 
Their  manners  are  so  apish." 

In  another  minute  Goneril  enters  with  a  frown 
or:  her  face,  and  the  spirit  of  the  scene  changes. 
Her  baleful  influence  was  suggested  by  the  re- 
citer in  a  manner  that  produced  a  dreadful  anti- 
cipation of  the  inevitable  clash  between  her  and 
her  father.  The  lines  were  rendered  with  ever- 
increasing  intensity  until  in  the  curse  that  Lear 
finally  jjronounces  upon  his  daughter  in  the 
sjieech  beginning — 

■"Hear.  Nature,  hear;    dear  goddess,  hear!" 
the  reciter  rose  to  a  powerful  climax  that  thrilled 
and  held  his  audience  in  breathless  suspense  only 
to  be  thrilled  again  by  the  next  great  speech — 

"lUasts  and  fogs  upon  thee! 
Th'  untented  woundmgs  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  ever)-  sense  about  thee !" 

It  is  in  such  passages  that  Mr.  Rummell  shows 
how  much  there  is  in  him  of  the  true  dramatic 
fire,  and  how  perfect  is  his  art. 

In  the  scene  before  Gloster's  castle,  where  the 
King  is  torn  by  conflicting  emotions,  now  utter- 
ing threats  of  vengeance  because  Cornwall  and 


Regan  have  refused  to  see  him ;  now  searching 
for  reasons  to  excuse  their  heartless  conduct; 
later  complaining  to  Regan  of  what  he  has  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  Goneril.  and  then  striving 
to  awaken  sympathy  and  tenderness  in  the  unre- 
sponsive heart  of  Regan ;  now  stirred  with  in- 
dignation at  the  disgraceful  treatment  accorded 
to  his  servant :  then  shocked  at  the  sight  of 
Ijoneril  as  she  arrives  upon  the  scene ;  lastly, 
pleading  with  both  his  daughters  and  turning 
his  plea  into  a  terrible  threat  of  revenge,  and 
rushing  away  in  a  fit  of  helpless  grief  and  anger 
— through  all  this  scene  Mr.  Rummell  interpreted 
every  shade  of  thought,  every  touch  of  tender- 
ness, every  burst  of  passion,  with  a  most  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  the  sequence  of  emotions 
and  their  subtle  gradations,  and  rose  to  climax 
after  climax,  each  surpassing  the  one  before  it  in 
intensity  and  effectiveness.  The  more  quiet 
passage  with  which  the  scene  concludes  was  so 
rendered  as  to  suggest  the  approachinig  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  and  prepare  the  listener  for  the 
great  scenes  in  the  third  act. 

Only  a  vivid  imagination,  coupled  with  true 
dramatic  instinct,  can  make  it  possible  to  inter- 
pret the  storm  scenes  in  King  Lear  as  Mr.  Rum- 
mell interprets  them.  The  roaring  wind,  the 
drenching  rain,  the  crashing  thunder,  were  heard 
and  felt  as  palpably  almost  as  if  the}'  had  been 
real,  while  the  pathetic  figure  of  the  poor  white- 
headed  old  king  and  of  his  faithful  Fool  as  they 
stood  exposed  to  the  raging  elements,  filled  the 
heart  with  pity  and  dismay.  It  seems  almost  im- 
pertinent to  undertake  to  describe  the  overwhelm- 
ing effect  of  these  scenes,  but  we  must  not  fail 
to  speak  of  the  admirable  interpretation  of  Ed- 
gar's feigned  madness,  and  of  the  king's  real  in- 
sanity, the  one  being  so  skilfully  contrasted  with 
the  other.  Here  again  Mr.  Rummell  surprised 
his  audience  with  revelations  of  new  resources, 
proving  himself  not  only  a  gifted  actor  but  a  pro- 
found student  of  his  art. 

Perhaps  nothing  in  the  recital  was  more  touch- 
ing or  more  beautiful  than  the  rendering  of  the 
tent  scene  in  which  the  king  awakes  from  a  long 
sleep,  and  finally  recognizes  his  daughter.  Cor- 
delia, by  his  side.  Here  the  pathos  was  irresisti- 
ble, and  Mr.  Rummell's  audience  paid  him  the 
tribute  of  tears.  The  scene  was  given  quietly  and 
held  the  rapt  attention  of  everyone  to  the  very 
end.  Mr.  Rummell  brings  out  the  affectionate 
side  of  Lear's  character  more  strongly  in  this 
scene  than  anywhere  else  except  perhaps  in  the 
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closing  act,  and  makes  us  forget  for  the  time  all 
his  rash  unreasoning  conduct  in  the  earlier  scenes 
of  the  play.  Here  we  are  made  to  feel  that  the 
king  is  altogether  lovable  and  deserving  of  only 
the  utmost  tenderness  and  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion. 

In  the  fifth  act  of  the  drama  I\Ir.  Rummell 
succeeded  in  interpreting  most  effectively  the 
many  dift'erent  emotions  and  strongly  contrasted 
situations.  He  made  us  feel  the  cruelty  and  cun- 
ning of  Edmund's  scheming,  the  nobility  and 
moral  rectitude  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the 
righteous  indignation  of  Edgar  in  his  manly  de- 
fiance to  Edmund,  the  shock  and  fury  of  the  duel 
between  these  two  brothers,  the  shameless  wick- 
edness of  Goneril,  the  magnanimity  of  Edgar  as 
he  forgives  the  brother  who  has  so  foully 
wronged  him,  the  pathetic  tenderness  with  which 
Edgar  tells  of  the  last  hours  of  his  blinded  father 
and  of  Kent's  grief  and  suffering,  and  finally  the 
anguish  of  poor  Lear  as  he  bears  the  dead  form 
of  his  beloved  Cordelia  in  his  arms,  and  strives  in 
vain  to  call  her  back  to  life.  The  last  thoughts 
and  sufferings  of  the  heart-broken  Lear  were 
beautifully  portrayed  by  the  interpreter,  and  it 
was  with  a  gasp  that  we  heard  at  the  end  of  the 
recital  the  words  of  Edgar,  "He  is  gone,  indeed !" 

As  the  reciter  stepped  down  from  the  platform, 
we  felt  that  we  owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  not 
only  for  his  wonderful  interpretation  of  a  great 
masterpiece,  but  for  the  way  he  inspired  us  to  a 
renewed  study  of  the  great  dramatist,  and  most 
of  all  for  the  grand  uplifting  influence  of  his 
work,  in  which  there  is  such  perfect  sincerity,  so 
much  of  beauty  and  dignity  and  truth. 

Margaret  Hennessey. 

Ubc  Divine  Comet>\>. 

IVritlen  for  St.  Teresa  s  Literary  Association,  Diretlo  Academy,  Saiilt 
Sle.  Marie,  Mich. 

HS  this  is  an  occasion  for  discussing  the  liter- 
ature of  each  country,  it  is  with  great  ex- 
pectation we  now  turn  to  the  blue  skies  of 
Italy,  knowing  well  that  this  picturesque  country 
could  not  but  have  inspired  the  poets  to  sing  her 
praise  in  verse. 

Although  we  catch  glimpses  of  her  sunny  skies 
through  the  poetry  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning, 
the  works  of  Ruskin  and  others,  who  have  en- 
hanced the  beauty  of  their  writings  by  illumin- 
ating them  with  melodious  descriptions  of  this 
land  of  flowers  and  sunshine — still  she  seems  to 


have  appealed  in  a  special  manner  to  her  owns 
children,  for  they  are  the  artists  who  have  reared 
the  most  lasting  monuments  in  the  literary  fields, 
of  Italy. 

Foremost  among  the  cities  of  the  Old  World 
stands  Florence  in  unrivalled  splendor,  proudly 
claiming  the  title,  "City  of  Flowers,"  but  boastings 
more  proudly  of  its  endowing  the  world  with- 
such  immortals  in  art  as — Giotto,  famous  for  his- 
paintings ;  Fra  Angelico  and  Michael  Angelo,. 
painter  and  architect;  Tasso,  immortalized  im 
his  "Jerusalem  Delivered,"  and  the  greatest  of  all^ 
Dante  Alighieri — called  by  his  pupils  the  divine 
poet.  As  Dante  is  the  greatest  of  Italy's  great 
men,  his  works  alone  would  signalize  Italy  as  con^ 
tributing  largely  to  the  world's  best  literature,, 
but  before  we  speak  of  Dante's  proud  pre-emi- 
nence among  the  world's  greatest  poets,  it  is- 
necessary  to  know  a  little  of  his  life,  without 
which  we  could  not  have  a  clear  conception  of  his 
works. 

Dante  was  born  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  }ear, 
1265.  still  the  star  of  genius  shines  the  brighter 
because  of  its  dark  setting.  During  his  youth  he- 
witnessed  his  loved  country  in  a  continual  re- 
ligious strife,  in  which  he  afterwards  took  part 
and  which  led  to  his  being  exiled  from  his  loved 
Florence.  How  Dante  must  have  suffered  fronr 
this  banishment !  He,  in  the  full  bloom  of  youth, 
ambitious  for  worldly  honor  and  fame,  was  thrust 
from  his  native  city  to  seek  a  lonely  way  in  an 
unknown  land.  However,  after  many  fruitless 
efforts  to  regain  admittance  to  Florence  he  be- 
came resigned  to  his  life  of  trial  and  suffering. 
It  was  during  these  long  years  of  aimless  wan- 
derings that  his  conversion  took  place.  Up  to 
this  time  his  idols  were  honor  and  fame,  and  in 
the  pride  of  his  intellect  and  the  outcome  of 
human  reasoning  he  knelt  before  them  and 
adored.  But  now  that  he  no  longer  found  enjoy- 
ment in  the  transient  show  of  the  earthly,  he 
turned  in  his  quest  of  happiness  from  the  finite  to 
the  infinite,  and  in  true  humility  sought  for  di- 
vine wisdom.  It  was  not  in  vain,  for  when  at 
last  his  great  intellect  grasped  all  the  beautiful 
truths  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  he  was  filled  so  with 
a  horror  of  the  eternal  perdition  to  which  his 
pride  and  envy  would  eventually  have  brought 
him,  and  so  grateful  for  the  light  of  faith,  that  in 
consequence  he  wrote  the  Divine  Comedv  to  lift 
others  from  sin  to  the  realm  of  eternal  bliss  with 
God. 

But  before  we  enter  into  the  details  of  the  Di- 
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'vine  Corned}'  it  is  necessan-  to  speak  of  an  inci- 
'dent  in  Dante's  life,  the  outcome  of  which  per- 
meates all  his  works.  In  the  days  of  his  youth 
Dante  loved  a  beautiful  ayd  virtuous  young  girl, 
-named  Beatrice.  Although  the  object  of  his  af- 
fections was  never  made  aware  of  how  she  awak- 
ened this  passion  in  the  poet's  heart,  still  the  love 
lie  secretly  cherished  for  Beatrice  changed  the 
tenor  of  his  whole  life.  It  ennobled  him,  impelling 
'him  to  love  his  neighbor  and  forgive  those  who 
injured  him,  in  fine,  through  this  love  for  a  crea- 
ture he  came  to  know  and  love  his  Creator,  so 
that  after  the  death  of  Beatrice,  with  divine  hope 
■and  love  he  wrote  the  ''poem  of  earth  and  air," 
which,  in  his  humilit}'.  he  entitled  a  Commedia, 
owing  to  its  happy  termination  in  Heaven,  but 
"vvhen  the  work  was  given  to  the  world,  his  ad- 
mirers, in  their  enthusiasm,  exclaimed  "Com- 
media," '"Aye!  Divina  Commedia."  which  name 
it  has  since  retained. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  inadequacy  that  one  at- 
tempts to  give  even  a  remote  idea  of  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy  within  the  narrow  limits  of  an 
essay.  The  poem  is  so  vast  that  only  after  a  long 
and  careful  study  do  we  begin  to  grasp  the  mul- 
tifarious details  that  make  up  this  masterpiece. 
Still,  as  Dean  Church  says,  "those  who  know  the 
Divina  Commedia  best,  will  best  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  be  interpreter  of  such  a  mind,  but  they  will 
sympathize  with  the  wish  to  call  attention  to  it. 
They  know  and  would  wish  others  to  know  also, 
not  by  hearsay,  but  by  experience,  the  power  of 
this  wonderful  poem."  Ruskin  declares  portions 
of  it  to  be  almost  miraculous ;  a  book  that  won 
the  life-long  devotion  of  such  scholars  as  Long- 
fellow, Schilling.  Lowell  and  Hegel  must  be  wor- 
thy of  our  closest  study. 

The  subject  chosen  by  Dante  for  his  master 
poem  did  not  astonish  the  literary  world  by  its 
originality :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  very  com- 
mon and  favorite  theme  among  the  writers  of  his 
•day.  Then  the  people  had  a  more  definite  idea — 
or  thought  they  had — of  the  unknown  regions 
than  we  of  the  present  day.  The  countless  ages 
that  have  intervened  between  their  existence  and 
ours  seem  to  have  given  us  a  more  remote  idea  of 
■eternity.  However,  Dante  was  familiar  with  his 
subject,  but  his  production  differed  from  those 
of  his  contemporaries,  because — according  to  the 
version  of  one  of  his  late  interpreters — his  was  a 
•carefully-wrought  allegory,  which  is  an  epitome 
of  the  poet's  own  life  and  the  whole  mediaeval 


world,  told  in  the  most  wonderful  poetry.  The 
real  meaning  of  the  allegory  has  never  been  de- 
cided upon.  That  it  has  more  than  one  meaning 
is  obvious — one  of  the  old  commentators  makes 
the  allegory  a  religious  one,  "to  free  men  from 
their  sins,  to  direct  them  toward  the  purgation 
of  their  souls  and  to  strengthen  them  in  holiness 
and  virtue."  Later  commentators  have  given  it 
a  politico-historical  meaning.  Both  are  probably 
right,  but  we  rather  agree  with  the  theorist  who 
claims  there  is  a  personal  allegory  in  the  poem 
as  well.  Who  is  it  that  is  driven  from  the 
"Mount  of  Consolation"  by  the  wolf,  the  panther 
and  the  lion  ?  ^^'ho  is  it  that  is  lost  in  the  world 
of  sin.  from  which  he  emerges,  guided  by  Earth- 
h"  Wisdom  personated  by  Virgil,  and  led  up 
through  the  rugged  paths  of  Purgatory,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  guidance  of  "Divine  Wisdom"  in 
the  person  of  Beatrice,  who  leads  him  into  the 
heavenly  realm  of  God?  It  is  Dante  himself 
making  this  journey,  that  he  may  be  the  better 
enabled  to  reform  the  world  living  in  sin  and  suf- 
fering, by  relating  to  mankind  his  vision.  This, 
Dante  believed  to  be  his  mission,  consequently  he 
wrote  his  poem  to  reform  the  world  at  large — to 
save  humanity.  \'irgil,  as  reason,  pointed  out 
the  folly  of  crime  and  the  consequence,  but  Bea- 
trice was  destined  to  act  in  a  more  important 
role.  She.  as  Faith,  was  to  lift  their  hearts  and 
minds  to  that  realm  from  which  we  derive  all 
strength  to  do  right  and  shun  wrong.  Now,  the 
same  interpreter  that  terms  this  poem  an  allegory, 
also  makes  of  it  a  drama.  What  grander  could 
be  imagined !  There  we  see  the  mighty  forms 
of  all  ages  and  nations  loom  into  existence 
and  gradually  fade  from  the  view  of  the  world, 
but  the  reader,  hand  in  hand  with  the  poet,  pur- 
sues them  into  the  great  beyond  and  there  wit- 
nesses them  either  in  glory  or  in  shame — accord- 
ing to  their  merits.  But,  mingling,  conversing 
with  those  who  were  once  leaders  of  nations,  is 
Dante,  the  partisan,  presenting  to  the  reader  a 
strange  complexity  of  characteristics  which  but 
serve  as  a  contradiction.  One  minute  we  recog- 
nize him  only  as  an  exile  uttering  fierce  denuncia- 
tions— and  while  we  are  yet  trembling  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  frenzied  mood,  he  is  revealing  his 
better  nature  by  nobly  striving  for  Church  and 
State.  W^e  never  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the 
object  for  which  Dante  is  making  this  voyage. 
It  is  this  personal  stamp  that  makes  the  poem  so 
real,  the  poet's  tenderest  thoughts  blended  with 
his  fiercest  hate  in  the  sublimest  of  poetry.    This 
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is  what  differentiates  it  from  all  other  works  on 
the  same  theme. 

In  order  to  have  a  definite  idea  of  Dante's 
pilgrimage  through  the  unknown  regions,  we 
must  know  something  of  his  universe.  Kuhns 
tells  us  his  system  was  that  of  Ptolemy  and  ex- 
plains it  thus :  Suppose  any  spherical  body  to 
represent  the  earth.  From  this  extract  an  in- 
verted cone  and  place  it  exactly  opposite  the  part 
from  which  it  was  taken.  The  cavity  represents 
Hell,  the  cone  Purgatory,  and  Paradise  comprises 
the  fixed  stars  and  planets  that  revolve  around 
the  earth  ;  beyond,  stretching  out  to  infinity,  is 
Empyrean, — the  source  of  all  motion,  yet  motion- 
less in  itself,  the  dwelling-place  of  (iod  and  His 
heavenly  court. 

The  great  drama — Divine  Comedy — is  set  in 
motion  at  Easter-tide,  1300.  Dante  has  lost  his 
way  in  a  dark  and  dismal  forest  and  tries  to  gain 
a  distant  mountain  top,  ])ut  is  driven  off  by  three 
fierce  beasts.  He  is  about  to  give  himself  up 
hopelessly  to  the  darkness  and  despair,  when  he 
dimly  discerns  a  spirit  approaching,  who  proves 
to  be  no  other  than  his  esteemed  master,  A^irgil, 
whose  ^^neid  he  had  long  admired.  Virgil  has 
been  sent  by  Beatrice  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  to 
lead  Dante  safely  from  the  woods  of  error  and  the 
mount  of  sin,  to  the  light  of  God,  but  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  one  route,  and  that  leads 
through  the  terrors  of  hell  and  sufferings  of 
Purgatory.  But  Dante,  agreeing  to  undertake 
the  journey  that  must  terminate  so  happily,  sets 
out  upon  the  lofty  task  with  the  careful  guidance 
of  Virgil.  So  in  the  shades  of  coming  night  the 
two  wanderers  make  their  way  toward  the  gate 
of  Hell.  Being  admitted,  Dante  tells  us  Hell  is 
divided  into  nine  circles,  the  outer  circle  being 
the  larger  and  the  others  decreasing  in  size,  but 
increasing  in  torture  as  they  near  the  apex  of  the 
cone.  It  is  imjiossible  to  give  a  brief  description 
of  these  circles.  In  each  one  the  suffering  of  tor- 
ture and  darkness  is  intense,  yet  all  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  merits  of  their  unfortunate  inhabitants. 
In  the  Southern  Sea  is  the  isle  of  Purgatory,  ris- 
ing into  the  pure  air  like  a  huge  volcano,  at  the  top 
of  which  is  Earthly  Paradise,  resting  in  perpetual 
sunshine.  Purgatory  consists  of  seven  terraces 
which,  together  with  Ante-Purgatory  and  Para- 
dise, form  nine  divisions,  corresponding  to  the 
nine  heavens  and  the  nine  circles  of  Hell. 
Throughout  the  circles  of  Hell  and  terraces  of 
Purgatory  dwell  those  who  died  in  sin.  now  be- 
moaning the  just  fate  that  condemned  them  to 


their  present  sufferings.  In  Hell  this  torture  is 
eternal,  while,  in  Purgatory,  it  is  made  more  en- 
durable by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  temporary  and 
expiatory,  in  both  it  is  physical  and  moral.  In  hell 
the  suffering  of  the  souls  is  intensified  by  their 
despair,  because  they  know  they  are  doomed  for- 
ever. Therefore  they  are  filled  with  hate  towards: 
God  and  each  other,  and  fill  the  darkened  cavity 
with  their  curses  and  wails.  Such  a  scene  of  hor- 
ror has  led  some  to  accuse  Dante  of  excessive  crvi- 
elty  in  his  idea  of  punishing  the  damned,  but 
Dante  saw  sin  in  all  its  odiousness  and  punished 
it  accordingly.  The  suffering  in  Purgatory  is  in- 
tense, yet  soothed  and  softened  by  love  and  hope. 
There,  instead  of  curses,  the  poet  and  his  guide 
hear  hymns  of  praise. 

])Ut  as  we  ascend  with  the  poet  higher,  higher, 
the  poetry  takes  a  sweeter,  softer  cadence.  In- 
stead of  the  vivid  descriptions  of  Hell,  which 
charmed,  yet  terrified,  us,  we  are  forced  to  recog- 
nize the  purely  spiritual  elements  of  the  poem 
more  and  more.  This  is  especially  noticed  in  the 
last  six  cantos  of  Purgatory.  Steadily,  slowly, 
majestically,  it  nears  the  heights  of  its  sublimity 
till  the  boundary  of  the  poet's  course  is  reached. 
Plis  lofty  imagination  can  soar  no  higher,  so  the 
wonderful  poem  comes  to  an  abrupt  end,  leaving 
the  reader  intoxicated  with  its  mystic  beauty. 

Paradise  is  undeniably  Dante's  greatest  work. 
IVIiy,  we  can  hardly  explain.  There  is  such  con- 
summate art  displayed  in  the  interweaving  of  the 
philosophical  and  theological  discussion  and  daz- 
zling descriptions  into  the  sublimest  poetrv.  The 
]:)oet  sees  a  river  of  dazzling  light  and  from  the 
petals  of  the  flowers  that  blossom  upon  its  shores 
flit  the  angels  of  God  in  the  form  of  living  sparks., 
Among  them  are  the  blessed  of  "all  time,"  but. 
highest  of  all  is  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  whom 
Dante  addresses  the  loftiest  form  of  prayer.  The 
Blessed  Virgin  responds  to  this  prayer  by  grant- 
ing him  a  vision  of  the  glory  of  God.  and  here  we 
have  reached  the  climax.  In  the  words  of  the 
poet,  "At  this  point,  o'erpowered,  I  wait  un- 
equaled  to  my  theme."  His  voyage  is  ended  and 
his  will  is  in  perfect  harmonv  with  that  of  his 
God. 

After  a  perusal  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  we 
naturally  turn  in  quest  of  a  similar  work,  won- 
dering if  it  were  possible  that  another  such  poem 
be  written.  We  are,  in  a  measure,  gratified  by 
that  grand  epic  poem,  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost." 
Although  it  does  not  tower  to  the  sublimitv  of 
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the  Divine  Comedy,  still  they  may  be  compared. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  note  how  differently 
each  poet  depicts  the  infernal  regions.  Dante 
places  before  us  a  picture  so  frightful  in  the  in- 
tensity of  its  gloom,  terror  and  suffering  that  we 
are  filled  with  dread  and  horror  of  sin  and  this 
its  consequence ;  but  on  the  other  hand  Milton 
presents  Hell  in  a  wholly  different  light.  It  is  a 
place  of  suffering,  but  perfectly  orderly — the  in- 
mates moving  about  to  the  strains  of  music — 
which  is  very  inconsistent  with  the  Christian's 
idea  of  Hell.  Somehow.  Milton  leads  the  reader 
to  agree  with  Satan  that  it  is  better  to  reign  in 
Hell  than  serve  in  heaven.  But  when  the  two 
poets  draw  our  minds  above  to  Heaven,  there,  in 
the  light  of  the  Creator,  Dante's  imagination  is 
seen  in  all  its  power.  This  is  his  strongest  and 
greatest  work ;  the  descriptions  are  so  dazzling 
that  they  hardly  leave  a  picture  in  the  memory, 
but  the  effect  of  which  is  like  heavenly  melody — 
while  ^Nlilton  fails  utterly  when  he  attempts  to 
describe  the  Empyrean  realm.  It  is  weak  and 
trivial,  more  poetical  than  theological.  Now.  rec- 
ognizing all  this,  we  come  to  the  question :  Why 
should  these  two  great  minds  differ  so?  The 
answer  is,  Dante's  ideals  were  noble  and  pure — 
nothing  less  than  to  reform  the  world,  and  con- 
sequently his  poem  is  made  a  work  of  doctrine, 
conceived  according  to  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
An  epitome  of  all  the  science,  theology,  learning 
of  his  age — this  is  accomplished  because  his  pow- 
erful intellect  is  broadened  and  illumined  by  the 
light  of  faith  :  while  ^Nlilton  presents  his  work 
not  to  reform  the  universe,  but  to  be  studied,  ad- 
mired, and  finally  to  crown  his  fame  in  the  lit- 
erary world.  Therefore,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  Dante's  is  the  poem  that  leaves  the  reader 
more  strongly  impressed  with  the  reality  of  the 
spiritual  world,  and  enabled  to  fight  against  all 
that  is  false  and  low  in  life.  So  we  do  not  love 
and  study  Dante  only  because  he  arouses  our  ad- 
miration, but  because  in  him  we  find  peace,  tran- 
quillity and  consolation.  When,  in  this  far-off 
day,  we  feel  depressed  by  our  burden  of  care  and 
stung  by  evil  tongues,  we  may  be  consoled  by  the 
voice  of  Dante  whispering  words  of  hope  ana 
courage  through  the  leaves  of  this  book ;  till  in 
its  serenity  and  tranquillity  we  are  soothed  and 
conquered,  and  closing  its  pages  we  can  look 
bravely  into  the  future  with  a  determination  to 
make  our  lives  a  "Divina  Commedia."  ending,  as 
the  poem  does,  in  Heaven. 

Mary  C.  Mahon. 


XTbe  Xilp  /Ressage. 

(A   FACT.) 

♦€¥"  T  was  Easter  eve.  The  glowing  rays  of  the 
mk  sinking  sun,  streaming  through  the  stained- 
glass  windows  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Angels,  cast  a  soft  radiance  over  the  scene 
within.  A  number  of  girls,  with  reverent  hands 
and  hushed  voices,  were  decorating  the  altar  for 
the  glorious  feast  of  the  morrow.  Twilight's  dim 
shadows  had  gently  stolen  over  them  ere  their 
loving  task  was  finished. 

Graceful  palms  and  beautiful  ferns  were  ar- 
ranged in  artistic  clusters  on  each  side  of  the  al- 
tar. The  snow-white  lilies  bowed  their  lovely 
heads  like  adoring  angels  guarding  the  taber- 
nacle, and  the  sweet  fragrance  of  flowers  filled 
the  sanctuary,  while  here  and  there,  through  the 
green  leaves,  glanced  countless  tiny  lights. 

How  beautiful  the  altar  looked  as  we  stood 
back  and  contemplated  our  work !  But  lovelier 
far  it  seemed  to  me,  after  I  extinguished  the 
lights  and  left  only  the  soft  crimson  glow  of  the 
sanctuary  lamp  floating  through  the  church.  I 
felt  that  "He  who  loves  to  repose  among  lilies 
while  the  day  declines  and  the  shadows  fall*' 
would  find  sweeter  rest  with  only  His  one  sentinel 
to  send  the  answering  message  through  the  lonely 
watches  of  the  night — "All's  well  to  those  who 
serve  God,"  and  "All's  best  to  those  who  love." 

As  we  turned  into  the  sacristy,  a  package  on 
the  desk  attracted  our  attention.  It  had  been 
placed  there  by  some  one  while  we  were  in  the 
church.  Opening  it,  w^e  found  one  tall,  white 
lily,  whose  spotless  petals  were  unearthly  in  their 
transparency,  and  whose  pale  golden  heart  looked 
as  though  it  had  never  been  gladdened  by  the 
warm,  loving  rays  of  the  sun. 

Gently  I  lifted  the  fragile  flower,  wondering 
who  could  be  the  sender,  when  a  scrap  of  paper 
fluttered  to  the  floor.  I  picked  it  up.  and  saw  the 
following  words,  written  in  feeble,  almost  il- 
legible characters :  "I  come  from  Bermuda,  and 
am  the  only  offering  a  poor,  sick  girl  can  make 
to  her  risen  Lord.  Place  me  near  the  tabernacle 
to-morrow,  that  I  may  whisper  to  Him  of  the 
sender's  love."  A  mist  rose  before  our  eyes,  and 
the  flower's  delicate  petals  glistened  with  tears  as 
I  bore  it  to  the  vase  near  the  tabernacle,  and 
placed  it  among  its  sister  lilies.  It  seemed  a  liv- 
ing thing,  having  absorbed  so  much  of  the  send- 
er's life. 
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If  the  lily  could  have  spoken.  I  fancy  it  would 
have  told  of  a  bare  attic  in  far-off  Bermuda, 
through  whose  narrow  window  the  sunbeams 
never  entered ;  of  a  little  white  bed,  upon  which 
lay  a  young  girl,  whose  lovely  face,  framed  in 
masses  of  rich  brown  hair,  was  pale  and  wasted 
with  suft"ering;  her  beautiful  sad  eyes  watching 
with  loving  tenderness  the  slow  growth  of  a  lily 
Avhich  stood  upon  a  table  in  the  dim  light  near 
the  window. 

As  the  watcher's  love  of  God  grew  in  shadow, 
exile  and  pain,  so  the  lily  lived,  basking  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  little  suft'erer's  smile  as  she  lay 
there,  patient  and  resigned,  complaining  not  of 
the  heavy  cross  which  the  Master  saw  fit  to  lay 
upon  her  young  shoulders. 

When  Easter  morn  dawned,  fair  and  bright, 
and  the  soul-lifting  strains  of  the  "Alleluia" 
echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  cloud  of  in- 
cense, till  they  reached  Him,  who  remembers  a 
cup  of  cold  water  given  in  His  name,  surely  the 
"lily  message.". borne  to  Him  that  day,  was  heard, 
and  the  lonely  heart,  in  far-off  Bermuda,  was 
richer  in  blessings  and  peace  than  any  of  earth's 
most  favored  children.  Vera. 


/IDv  1Fleiabl>or'5  Door. 


The  snow  lies  white  at  my  neighbor's  door, 
And  'neath  its  touch  all  is  strangely  still ; 

It  bears  no  footprints  that  threshold  o'er. 
But  holds  my  heart  in  its  lonesome  chill. 

2. 

That  hearth-fire  died  as  the  year  wore  old. 
And  laugh  and  song  fill  the  home  no  more ; 

For  youth's  high  hope  is  a  tale  that's  told — 
\\'hile  the  snow  drifts  deep  at  my  neighbor's 
door.  ■  - 

3- 
A  time  there  was,  but  that  time  has  gone — 

Was  I  neighbor  true? — It  were  all  too  late 
For  word  and  deed  that  might  full  atone; 

And  closed  to  regret  is  my  neighbor's  gate. 


Shall  I  laud  the  life,  shall  I  praise  the  name 
Of  the  neighbor  gone,  to  return  no  more  ? 

There  is  witness  pure, — tho"  I  praise  or  blame — 
And  the  snow  lies  white  at  my  neighbor's  door. 

Idris. 


/IDen&el5sobn   au^  Dramatic  /BMisic- 
/IDiDsummer  IRigbt's  Dream. 
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^m^  EXDELSSOHN'S  appearance  in  the 
^113  world  of  music  was  attended  with  the 
utmost  consideration.  His  mode  of 
treating  art — a  mode  at  first  received  with  aston- 
ishment— had  become  recognized  as  a  power,  an 
attribute  which  belongs,  as  a  rule,  to  genius  alone. 
The  question  forced  itself  upon  every  thinking 
man:  Could  the  gift  of  musical  creation  exist  in 
any  other  after  Mozart  and  Beethoven  ?  Had  it 
really  sprung  up  in  Mendelssohn?  Was  music 
still  capable  of  producing  novelties  of  real  value  ? 
B\-  what  art  could  it  attain  to  new  artistic  forms 
and  modes  of  expression,  without  doing  violence 
to  nature,  without  overstepping  the  rules  of  art 
and  the  limits  of  moderation ;  without  degener- 
ating into  artificiality  and  extravagance?  These 
questions  were  presented  very  emphatically  to 
men's  minds  when  Mendelssohn  appealed  to  pub- 
lic notice.  As  music  had  attained  perfection  be- 
fore he  appeared,  it  followed  that  he  could  not 
surprise  so  much  by  creative  forms  of  art,  like  his 
great  predecessors,  as  by  obtaining  a  prominent 
position  through  the  power  of  his  individuality, 
and  the  peculiar  intellectual  stamp  imposed  upon 
his  works.  ^Mendelssohn,  however,  was  a  great 
artist  exercising  complete  mastery  over  form. 
His  ideas  took  distinct  and  definite  shape  during 
the  process  of  their  production,  and  developed 
with  it  a  strongly  marked  individuality.  He 
moved  with  calm  certainty  in  a  sphere  of  lyrical 
sentiment,  which  enabled  him  to  express  his  in- 
most sentiments,  and,  whenever  he  gave  scope  to 
his  own  peculiar  ideas  of  mind,  inward  and  truth- 
ful accents  greeted  the  world  in  appropriate  form. 
This  is  true  of  songs,  with  or  without  words,  of 
the  sonnet,  and  of  instrumental  compositions  ift 
many  parts,  whether  they  are  trios,  quartets, 
octets,  or  symphonies.  The  fundamental  tone  of 
Mendelssohn's  being  is  a  yearning  after  the  moral 
ideal,  after  the  reconciliation  of  the  human  with 
the  divine  element  by  means  of  the  beautiful.  Be- 
ing, as  a  perfect  artist,  joyfully  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing the  art  ideal,  in  which  the  moral  element 
is  mirrored,  he  could  give  utterance  to  his  yearn- 
ing in  mild  lament,  and  consequently,  the  passion 
of  a  broken  spirit,  strugglmg  through  the  ob- 
scurity of  life  for  light,  is  never  apparent  in  his 
works. 

It  is  also  the  yearning  after  the  moral  ideal 
which  imparts  to  Mendelssohn's  works  the  stamp 
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of  nobility  and  elevation  which  moves  us  so  bene- 
ficially, not  alone  in  those  of  his  creations  in 
which  he  directs  his  glance  upward,  but  likewise 
in  those  which  move  to  the  sphere  of  earthly  joy. 
A\'henever  "Mendelssohn  rises  with  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  into  the  regions  of  faith,  in  his  grand 
Oratorios  and  Psalms,  Handel  and  Bach,  and 
thiOse  old  Italian  sacred  composers  who  had  al- 
read}'  granted  admittance  in  their  compositions 
to  the  more  lively  dramatic  accent,  are  his  models. 
The  impulse  of  Mendelssohn's  genius  directed 
his  course  to  those  paths  in  which  he  was  destined 
to  celebrate  his  greatest  triumphs.  In  the  music 
to  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Xight's  Dream,  in 
the  fragment  of  Lorelei,  in  his  Overtures  to  the 
Schbne  Melusine,  Fiiigalslwhle,  and  Riiy  Bias, 
and  in  parts  of  his  JJ'alpiirgisnaeJif.  his  genius  is 
exhibited  in  the  most  original,  boldest,  and  most 
charming  light.  \Mien  he  entered  this  life  of  ro- 
mantic nature,  he  was  really  at  home,  for  it  was 
only  by  such  poetizing  of  nature  that  his  constant 
and  decided  tendency  for  the  ideal  CQuld  feel  itself 
raised  above  the  harassing  concerns  of  the  every- 
day world. 

A\'hat  lover  of  music  has  not  revelled  in  these 
tones,  has  not  felt  himself  raised  and  lowered  on 
this  fantastic  ladder  in  intoxicating,  sweet  de- 
light ;  loosed  from  the  burden  of  earth,  pressing 
forward  with  the  joy  of  a  bird,  borne  over  fearful 
abysses  along  the  deep  night  of  the  wood,  upon 
the  silver  threads  of  the  moonlight,  on  the  beams 
of  the  ruddy  morn ;  on  the  golden  disc  of  the  sun 
to  the  splendor  of  evening:  intertwined  with 
the  thousand-fold  life  of  nature,  till  he  is  one  and 
the  same  with  it,  surrounded  by  elves  and 
gnomes,  and  striving  to  attain  eternity  in  his 
■chequered  dreams  ?  On  this  ground  ^Mendelssohn 
stands  alone,  in  his  own  manner;  here  his  pinions 
expand  freely  and  easily,  his  melancholy  funda- 
mental feeling  is  not  heard  in  this  varied  empire 
of  tone,  where  fancy,  as  the  sole  sovereign,  builds 
herself  a  motley  house  in  which  spirits  merrilv 
flutter  up  and  down. 

The  inmost  personal  feature  of  Mendelssohn's 
"being,  however,  is  enthusiasm,  and  this  is  what 
lends  him,  when  we  have  rendered  ourselves  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  his  peculiar  manner,  that 
power  over  the  mind  which  has  giten  him  a 
prominence  throughout  the  world.  A  perfect 
devotion  to  the  life  and  the  idea  to  be  portrayed, 
to  nature  and  to  mind,  distinguishes  the  works 
of  Mendelssohn's  best  period;  the  vigorously 
living  pulsation  in  his  pieces  dedicated  to  the  joy 


of  his  existence,  the  warm  and  profound  feeling 
manifested  in  his  laments  and  yearning  after  love, 
and  the  glowing  language  of  his  spiritual  strug- 
gle, afford  testimony  of  this.  Even  in  those  in- 
stances where  his  art  proved  powerless,  or  was 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  complete  its  flight  to  the 
high  goal  it  had  set  itself,  we  are  carried  away 
by  this  touching  enthusiasm. 

Mendelssohn  was  a  man  whose  creative  power, 
whenever  applied  to  the  portrayal  of  things  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  individuality,  always 
sought  the  sphere  of  romanticism  as  affording 
more  than  aught  else  free  play  to  the  fancy.  The 
extraordinary  creative  impulse  within  his  breast 
urged  him  on  to  find  in  musical  utterance  a  vent 
for  every  feeling — to  fashion  musically  every  '^ 
thought  which  struck  him.  either  from  the  in- 
ward or  outward  world,  so  that  for  him,  as  for 
Shakespeare,  every  emotion  of  life  became  a  poem 
— an  sesthetical  expression  equal  to  the  import- 
ance and  force  of  the  intention  to  be  conveyed. 

Those  who  would  know  Mendelssohn  thor- 
oughly and  make  themselves  acquainted  with  him 
as  a  whole,  must  render  themselves  intimate  with 
his  artistic  and  mental  peculiarities,  and  hear  his 
best  works  performed,  if  they  would  appreciate 
and  enjoy  the  rich  beauty  which  this  master  has 
displayed  in  his  productions,  and  they  will  then 
be  astonished  at  finding  what  fresh,  foaming  life, 
rich  in  joke  and  pleasant  wantonness,  gleams 
forth  from  them  in  combination  with  the  most 
ardent  language  of  the  soul  and  the  most  dazzling 
intellectual  brilliancy. 

^Mendelssohn's  illustrations  of  Shakespeare's 
Midsummer  Niglit's  Dream  further  exhibit  how 
largely  the  musical  element  is  wedded  to  the 
poetical  in  his  nature,  for  he  has  re-poetized  the 
entire  subject  in  a  manner  as  gentle  as  it  is  essen- 
tially musical.  In  these  illustrations  the  great 
composer  has  embroidered  this  bright  work  with 
^^•onderful  ingenuity  and  coloring.  The  beauty 
and  subtlety  with  which  he  depicts  the  frolics  of 
the  fairy  troupe  and  the  fantasia  of  Bottom  and 
his  companions  show  how  remarkably  he  entered 
into  the  wide  realm  of  thought  and  fancy,  with  all 
the  unconfined  ease  and  grace  of  his  lightest  and 
airiest  inspiration.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
career  of  the  musical  artist,  creative  or  executive, 
\vhich  can  be  compared  with  that  of  ^lendelssohn, 
as  regards  hope,  joy,  success,  prosperity,  intellec- 
tual cultivation,  immediate  recognition,  all  that 
makes  a  heaven-earth.  He  seems  to  have  revelled 
in  the  world  of  pure  enchantment.     In  this  work 
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lie  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  imaginative  mu- 
sician of  the  most  elevated  school  of  descriptive 
writino^.  There  is  no  medium  between  the  reall)' 
beautiful  and  shear  mediocrity  in  compositions  of 
this  class.  The  pedantic  skill  of  a  theorist  may 
often  veil  the  want  of  melody  in  a  more  limited 
style  of  music,  but  nothing  short  of  genius  takes 
a  sure  flight  in  regions  of  fancy  and  imagination 
necessary  to  describe,  poetically  and  musically,  a 
subject  like  this.  Literary  men  are  often  so  lit- 
eral in  their  ideas  as  to  suppose  that  when  nothing 
is  expressed  in  black  and  white  no  purpose  is  at- 
tained, and  by  such  fallacious  reasoning  attempt 
to  underrate  the  power  of  the  musical  art  unas- 
sociated  with  words.  But  here  is  an  Overture 
containing  a  whole  poem  in  the  vague,  at  which 
cold,  material  science  must  exclaim  :  "Ah,  the  in- 
comprehensible !"  Let  us  direct  our  attention  to 
the  intent  of  the  composer  and  revel  with  him  in 
his  fairy  element.  What  exquisite  fancy  pervades 
the  scoring  of  the  violins,  flickering  on  the  chan- 
terelle in  the  oddest  possible  intervals,  the  gay 
sprites  of  the  orchestra  seemingly  hovering  in  the 
air!  How  finely  contrasted  are  its  whimsical 
fancies  with  the  expressive  melody  in  contrary 
motion  with  the  basses,  descending  chromatically 
with  the  violins.  What  bold  and  vigorous  con- 
ceptions in  the  full  instrumentation ! 

Then,  again,  in  the  coda  there  is  likewise  a- new 
charm,  when  the  loud  phrase  in  the  tutti  is  re- 
sinned in  augmentation  by  the  violins'  pianissimo, 
the  whole  terminating  with  the  four  treble  chords 
of  flutes,  oboes,  clarionets,  etc.,  and  taking  fare- 
well of  "the  clamorous  owl,  the  elves,  the  quaint 
spirits  below !""  How  exquisitely  expressed  is 
Titania's  request  to  her  fairies — 

"Sing  me  now  to  sleep; 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest." 

The  Overture  w^as  written  about  twenty  years 
previous  to  the  rest  of  the  music  to  this  dramatic 
poem — in  1827.  The  remaining  numbers  were 
composed  in  1843,  ^t  the  suggestion  of  the  art- 
loving  King  of  Prussia,  Wilhelm  IV.,  and  in 
them  Mendelssohn  further  developed  the  ideas  of 
the  Overture.  The  sunny  scherzo,  one  of  the 
most  charming  orchestral  pieces  in  that  form 
ever  com])osed ;  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  two- 
part  song  and  chorus,  "Ye  spotted  snakes,"'  the 
Xotturno,  infused  with  the  most  delicious  tender- 
ness and  permeated  with  the  sweetly-scented  air 
of  an  Oriental  night,  the  playful  Agitato,  not  to 
mention    the    glowing    and    gorgeous    Wedding 


March,  the  fame  of  which  has  extended  through- 
out.the  civilized  world,  and  the  gauzy,  fairy-like 
chorus  at  the  end,  have  such  a  fund  of  originality 
and  beauty,  such  perception  and  exquisite  taste, 
breathing  that  soft  and  tender  spirit,  that  the- 
whole  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  complete  and 
simultaneous  inspiration. 

"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream''  with  Men- 
delssohn's music  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  the  private  theatre  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in 
his  summer  residence  at  Potsdam,  near  Berlin. 
It  was  also  given  shortly  afterward,  in  Berlin. 
At  both  places  it  was  a  genuine  success.  In 
]  844.  the  same  work  met  with  a  most  brilliant  re- 
ce])tion  in  London,  when,  by  command  of  the  late 
Queen  Mctoria,  a  second  performance  was  given, 
which  she  personally  attended,  accompanied  by 
Prince  Albert  and  the  King  of  Saxony,  two  of  the 
most  cultured  men  of  the  day.  The  reception  on 
that  occasion,  accorded  to  the  music,  eclipsed  all 
its  former  successes. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written,  in  every 
variety  of  form,  of  this  highly  gifted  musician, 
that  it  is  almost  imjiossible  to  find  words  to  ex- 
press much  more  either  of  the  man  or  the  artist. 
CJf  all  the  works  of  art  that  he  presented  to  the 
world,  and  which  may  be  entitled  perfect,  his  life 
was  really  the  most  beautiful.  And  as  the  man 
and  the  artist  force  their  way  to  the  surface,  we 
find  in  his  career,  taken  as  a  whole,  all  the  qual- 
ities which  distinguish  his  creations.  A  kind  of 
harmony  is  diflfused  over  all,  and  in  it  we  see  light 
and  almost  playful  charm,  moral  seriousness, 
lieartfelt,  warm  sentiment,  unutterable  truthful- 
ness of  conviction,  keen  conception,  and  strong, 
energetic  power  of  realization ;  and  a  marked 
prominence  of  that  individuality,  which,  though 
great  and  original,  knows  its  limits,  and  strives 
not  to  overstep,  but  to  render  them  as  perfect  and 
rounded  as  possible  within  itself.  His  letters,  in 
which  he  shows  himself  in  the  smallest  as  well  as 
the  most  important  relations  of  life,  have  taught 
thousands  to  know  and  love  this  extraordinary 
artist;  to  become  acquainted  with  his  life  and 
productions,  his  deeds  and  words ;  all  of  which 
were  alike  honorable  and  conscientious.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  art  side  of  Mendelssohn,  his  mu- 
sical studies  had  been  preceded  by  and  accom- 
jmnied  with  a  classical,  mathematical,  and  philo- 
sophical course  of  education.  During  the  years 
1827  and  1828,  he  continued  this  classical  course 
at  the  L^niversity  of  Berlin,  where  the  future 
composer    of    the    music    to    the    choruses    of 
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Sophocles  formed  his  mind  and  taste  by  arduous 
a])plication  to  philosophical  studies.  Goethe,  in  a 
letter  to  Zelter,  Mendelssohn's  master  in  Har- 
mony and  Counter-point,  in  acknowledging;  the 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  metrical  translation  into 
German  of  the  "Andria"  of  Terence,  begs,  "to 
thank  the  excellent  and  industrious  Felix  for  the 
splendid  specimen  of  his  literary  labor,  which 
would  serve  as  an  instructive  recreation  to  the 
Weimar  circle  during  the  winter  evenings."  Sub- 
sequently, during  1841.  in  recognition  of  Men- 
delssohn's classical  and  philological  attainments, 
the  University  of  Leipsic  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  soon  after- 
ward, the  University  of  Dublin,  the  LL.D. 

Mendelssohn  was  born  in  1809,  and  died  in 
1847.  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  In  contemplat- 
ing such  a  creation,  our  heart  warms  at-the  fresh- 
ness and  activity  of  the  happy  youth,  so  early  self- 
reliant,  and  afterward  so  fine  a  picture  of  the  ma- 
ture man.  incessantly  pressing  forw^ard,  but  never 
in  any  case  false  to  himself  or  his  art. 

PiiiLOMEXA  Lion. 


Bn  BiveuiuG  Mour  witb  an  IT^ealist. 

♦O'XSTEAD  of  our  usual  recreation,  on  Friday 
\^       last,  we  were  privileged  to  attend  an  in- 
formal "talk"  on  matters  musical,  which, 
although  intended  only  for  the  Choral  Class,  was 
eagerly  listened  to  by  all. 

Miss  Rayment.  our  kind  vocal  teacher,  fairly 
captivated-  her  hearers  with  her  bright,  original 
remarks  on  the  "art  divine."  l^efore  entering  on 
her  subject,  she  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  our 
Holy  father.  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  "the  great  white 
Shepherd  of  Christendom."  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  for  we  were  in  the  midst  of  his  Jubilee 
festivities — and,  in  glowing  words,  enkindled  our 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  august  Pontiff, 
who  has  been  such  a  patron  of  art,  and,  in  a 
special  manner,  of  church  music.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  one  of  his  great  predeces- 
sors, St.  Gregory,  was  instrumental  in  elevating 
the  music  of  the  Church — a  tone-language  "in 
\\hich  faith,  belief,  and  feeling  expressed  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner  that,  in  his  time,  it  was 
said  that  the  holy  man  had  received  from  a  higher 
spiritual  world  the  power  of  creating  such 
songs;"  and  it  is  his  music  which  the  Holy 
Father  delights  to  hear  in  the  solemn  services  of 
the  Church. 


Miss  Rayment  then  made  a  few  passing  re- 
marks on  the  ideal  in  art.  "The  ideal  is  the  real, 
for  the  ideal  is  the  eternal  in  perishable  things." 
With  these  lofty  sentiments  in  our  minds,  we- 
were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
greatest  idealists  of  the  age,  Richard  Wagner. 
After  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  the  story  of 
Lohengrin  was  narrated  so  interestingly  that  a 
mere  onlooker  would  scarcely  believe  it  possible 
that  a  band  of  light-hearted  schoolgirls  could  be 
rapt  in  such  close  attention  during  the  space  of 
an  hour  and  a  half — but  we  were  all  far  away  in 
Munich,  one  of  the  homes  of  Wagnerian  Opera, 
listening  to  the  music  of  Lohengrin!  A  vivid 
description  of  the  Baireuth  theatre  added  not  a 
little  to  the  arousing  of  even  a  keener  interest  in 
the  life-work  of  this  ideal  artist,  who  has  left  the- 
deepest  impression  on  the  music  of  the  present 
day.  "He  had,"  as  one  writer  says,  "the  essen- 
tially modern  instinct  to  subordinate  the  plastic 
element  in  Art  to  the  emotional,  to  value  force  of 
expression  more  highly  than  symmetry  of  form, 
to  rate  truthfulness  of  expression  higher  than  all 
else." 

Some  of  us  were  rather  surprised  to  hear  that, 
in  order  to  appreciate  a  Wagnerian  Opera,  a 
thorough  study  of  the  "leit  motive" — guiding 
theme — is  necessary  before  hearing  it  performed, 
and  that,  if  possible,  it  should  be  read  in  the  orig- 
inal.    X^erily,  of  learning  there  is  no  end ! 

Caroline  Babcock. 

The  influence  of  a  kind  act  never  dies.  It  en- 
ters into  our  lives,  increasing  in  us  the  power  of 
good  and  lessening  the  hold  of  evil  on  us.  It 
may  be  set  aside  for  a  time  by  other  influences; 
but  they  cannot  wholly  destroy  it.  After  long 
years  of  oblivion  it  comes  back  to  us  with  the 
same  sweet  attraction  as  when  it  first  cast  its 
spell  over  us ;  and  if  even  then  it  produce  no 
other  effect,  at  least  it  makes  us  bless  the  name  of 
the  sfiver. 


Xature  has  her  rough  and  terrible  moods,  but 
on  the  whole  she  is  beneficent.  There  are  more- 
bright  days  than  gloomy  ones  in  the  year,  more 
smiles  than  tears  in  everyone's  life.  We  take  the- 
good  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  straightway  for- 
get it :  we  linger  over  the  painful  moments  and 
cherish  their  memory.  A  sturdy  effort  to  make  a 
good  use  of  a  hard  experience  would  rub  away  its 
cutting  edges ;  but  we  bivouac  in  pleasant  things, 
and  keep  a  permanent  home  in  the  unpleasant. 
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Easter,  immortal  festival  of  the  re-created, 
"both  spiritual  and  physical !  Season  of  religious 
joy,  feast  of  faith  and  flowers,  sublime  embodi- 
ment of  promise  and  fulfilment,  once  more  we 
greet  thee !  Dawn  of  the  awakening  day  of  na- 
ture— the  reviving  of  all  that  makes  the  earth 
Ijeautiful — what  visions  of  happiness  does  thy 
name  conjure !  The  odor  of  flowers  comes  sug- 
gestively on  the  breeze  and  the  echo  of  song- 
l)irds,  the  hum  of  bees  and  the  buzz  of  the  myriad 
insect  life  that  is  soon  to  spring  into  existence. 
Day  of  Days,  when  Lenten  lamentations  are  for- 
■gotten,  sombre  garments  cast  aside,  and  sorrow 
•gives  place  to  rejoicing,  what  quickening  influ- 
-ence  dost  thou  exercise  on  our  souls,  arousing 
them  from  torpor  and  seeming  death  to  live  again 
a  life  of  grace  and  virtue,  after  the  pattern  set 
forth  by  our  Divine  Model !  How  small  and  un- 
Avorth}-  seem  the  sacrifices  we  have  made  during 


tl'ie  forty  days  "in  the  desert,"  with  Christ,  in 
comparison  with  the  peace  which  floods  our  souls 
this  Easter  morning! 

■X- 

From  our  Special  Correspondent  comes  a 
charming  account  of  an  audience  recently  granted 
by  the  Spanish  Royal  Family  to  three  of  the  Re- 
ligious of  the  Spanish  Loretto  of  Castillya  de  la 
Cuesta,  Seville.  To  quote — "Mother  S.  wrote  to 
the  Condesa  de  Sastago,  camarera  in  the  Royal 
Household,  and  received  a  courteous  reply  from 
her,  appointing  the  day  of  audience,  and  stating 
that  Her  Majesty  would  sep  the  nuns,  on  the 
twenty-fifth,  at  noon. 

The  Religious  had  not  been  quite  a  week  in 
Madrid  when  they  got  a  privilege  for  which 
some  grandees  have  to  Avait  six  weeks.  They 
were  punctually  at  the  Palace  at  the  hour  named, 
and  were  at  once  ushered  into  a  magnificent  re- 
ception room.  Her  ]\Iajesty  was  standing  in  an 
anteroom,  surrounded  by  her  ministers.  The 
King  was  also  there,  but  went  out  by  a  side  door. 
After  a  few  moments,  the  Queen  dismissed  the 
gentlemen  and  came  to  the  nuns,  giving  her  hand 
to  be  kissed.  She  asked  them  to  be  seated  when 
she  had  seated  herself.  This  stately  royal  lady 
could  not  have  been  kinder,  more  amiable,  or 
miore  delightfully  simple.  She  asked  many  ques- 
tions, amongst  others,  the  name  of  the  Institute. 
M.  S.  gave  the  German  title — Die  Englischen 
Fraulein — because  of  our  houses  in  Austria, 
which  are  well  known  to  the  Queen  and  her  sis- 
ter-in-law, the  Infanta  Isabella.  'How  well  you 
pronoimce  German,"  Her  Majesty  replied.  Then 
business  matters,  in  reference  to  the  purchase  of 
the  Palacio  which  the  Community  so  far  has 
rented  from  the  Princess  of  Asturias,  Were  dis- 
cussed. The  Princess  now  came  in — a  gentle, 
timid  little  thing,  not  the  haughty  lady  we  had 
pictured.  The  Queen  asked  M.  S.  if  she  would 
like  to  see  the  King,  to  which  the  latter  replied 
that  nothing  would  give  her  greater  pleasure. 
Her  Majesty  tripped  away  to  call  him,  but  found 
that  he  was  engaged  Avith  some  ]\Iarques,  whose 
name  I  forget,  so  she  returned  to  ask  if  M.  S. 
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could  wait  a  little  while.  In  the  meantime  a  bell 
rang,  which  the  nuns  thought  was  for  the  royal 
breakfast — if  so,  it  was  a  very  short  affair,  for 
after  half  an  hour  the  Queen  returned,  accom- 
panied by  the  King,  who  seemed  rather  shy  about 
facing  the  nuns,  and  held  back  a  little  until  she 
said,  'Ven  Alfonso,  las  monjitas  estan  esper- 
ando' — 'Come,  Alfonso,  the  nuns  are  waiting.' 
The  young  King  came  forward  and  shook  hands 
with  the  Religious,  in  a  frank,  manly  way.  He 
is  quite  tall  and  very  slight.  He  spoke  in  Eng- 
lish, as  did  all  the  Royal  Family,*most  fluently; 
asked  if  our  nuns  had  gone  to  the  front  during 
the  war  in  Pretoria,  and  man\  other  questions. 
When  M.S.  expressed  a  wish  that  he  would  come 
tc  the  Colegio  de  Loreto,  Castillya,  during  his 
visit  to  Seville,  he  replied  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  do  so  if  it  were  not  too  far — he  was 
evidently  under  the  impression  that  the  historic 
Palacio  is  a  great  distance  from  Seville. 

The  King  introduced  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa, 
his  second  sister.  She  is  called  the  'Angel  of  the 
Palace,'  for  the  sweetness  of  her  temper  and 
peace-loving  disposition.  The  audience  then 
ended,  and  the  hand-kissing  over,  the  King, 
Queen,  and  Princesses  actually  accompanied  the 
nuns  to  the  door,  the  latter  had  not  to  'back  out,' 
ar  secular  visitors  are  obliged  to  do. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  an  exceedingly  pleasing 
visit — one  never  to  be  forgotten.  Not  only  is 
Cristina  a  Queen  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  but 
she  is  also  a  truly  Christian  lady,  noble  and  kind- 
hearted." 

The  Roumanian  Lorettos  have  celebrated  with 
great  solemnity  and  unusual  eclat  the  Golden 
Jubilee  of  their  foundation.  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  Roumania — Carmen  Sylva — hon- 
ored the  institution  by  her  presence  at  the  enter- 
tainments, with  which  she  expressed  herself  de- 
lighted. "Her  Royal  Highness  the  Crown 
Princess,"  writes  our  Correspondent,  "begged 
me  to  have  them  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  her 
society  of  poor  girls.  In  short,  with  the  numer- 
ous repetitions,  they  were  given  ten  times." 


"We  have  had  a  dreadful  winter,  I  may  say,  a 
second  one,  for  a  fortnight  ago  the  air  was  so 
balmy  that  winter  garments  were  out  of  the 
f[uestion — real  Xicc  days.  Now  snow  is  falling 
tiiick  and  h^avy  all  over  Roumania,  in  some 
parts  the  trai^is  are  stopped — regular  Siberian 
weather." 

■)(• 

All  honor  to  the  liaiitcs  dames  who  are  reviving 
domestic  accomplishments,  and  the  quaint,  re- 
fining crafts  so  characteristic  of  our  grandmoth- 
ers, in  whose  restful  lives  and  homes  were  no 
wasted  hours.  They  could  embroider  chasubles 
and  altar  cloths,  and  work  wonderful  hangings 
for  the  cold  stone  walls — there  were  from  seventy 
tc  one  hundred  yards  of  needlework  in  a  set  of 
hangings.  They  could  also  spin  fine  silk  and 
Imen,  and  ornament  with  needlework  their  feast- 
day  veils  and  dresses.  They  could  pluck  or  brew 
virtuous  simples,  bind  a  broken  limb,  or  nurse  a 
fever.  They  could  amuse  the  convalescent  with 
endless  tales  of  the  Round  Table,  with  legends 
of  Charlemagne,  and  with  lives  of  the  saints — no 
less  interesting  and  romantic.  ^lost  of  them 
could  read  aloud — alas!  a  lost  art  nowadays. 
They  must,  I  think,  have  been  blithe,  charming, 
capable  companions  in  the  long  winter  of  a  lonely 
country  house.  On  the  whole,  with  its  constant 
undercurrent  of  chivalry  and  religion,  theirs  was 
an  education  which  left  its  women  delightful, 
tender  of  heart,  and  generous. 

From  a  London  friend  we  learn  that  Lady 
Hood  and  Lady  Carew  help  to  furnish  their 
houses,  by  means  of  their  exceedingly  skilful 
needlework.  Lady  Carew  has  made  all  the  panels 
for  the  drawing  room  at  Castle  Boro,  her  country 
seat  in  Ireland,  and  each  panel  means  many 
^\  eeks,  or  even  months,  of  hard  industry.  Much 
has  been  written  about  Mrs.  Clifford  Cory's  mu- 
sical accomplishments,  but  her  needlework  equals 
that  of  her  sister,  Lady  Carew.  She  has  made 
several  screens  and  portieres  whose  designs 
really  resemble  paintings,  the  flowers — chiefly 
wild  ones — being  so  exquisitely  and  accurately 
copied  from  nature.     Lady  Hood  has  done  some 
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wonderful  panels  for  her  London  house,  marvel- 
lous stitch-work  that  almost  rivals  the  historic 
tapestry  of  olden  days. 

Mrs.  Percy  Wyndham  is  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
-enamelling^  on  silver,  and  her  work  is  most  orif(- 
inal  in  desion  and  in  coloriui^.  Not  a  few  well- 
known  women  have  studied  goldsmith's  work, 
-.and  also  have  learned  the  art  of  gem-setting^. 
They  actually  melt  their  own  gold,  set  their  own 
stones,  and  manufacture  their  own  brooches, 
"buckles,  pendants,  chatelaines,  etc.  Others  excel 
in  book-binding,  and  turn  out  handsome  volumes, 
-adorned  with  mottoes,  monograms,  and  inscrip- 
tions tooled  in  gold  and  colors.  What  a  curious 
set-oflF  to  the  present-day  craze  for  athletics,  gym- 
nastics, golf,  bicycling,  and  motoring ! 


At  the  rec|uost  of  the  lulitor  of  the  Salesian 
Bulletin,  Salesian  Oratory,  Turhi,  Jtaly,  we  re- 
produce the  following  announcement. 

During^  the  coming  month  of  May,  an  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  the  Salesian  Co-operators  will 
tal<e  place  in  Turin.  Italy.  It  will  be  the  third, 
two  already  having  been  assembled :  one  at 
Bologna,  and  the  other  at  Buenos  Ayres.  This 
time  the  Congress  will  be  held  in  the  Mother 
House  of  the  Salesian  Society,  where  there  is  a 
-spacious  hall  capable  of  accommodating  two  thou- 
sand persons.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be 
solemn  services  in  the  adjoining  Sanctuary  of 
Mary  Help  of  Christians. 

This  Congress,  according  to  the  preparations 
being  made,  promises  to  surpass  in  splendor  and 
importance  those  already  held.  Numerous  Bish- 
ops and  Prelates  will  grace  the  sessions  of  this 
im])ortant  assembly  by  their  presence ;  and  many 
prominent  personages  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
will  take  part  in  the  discussions.  The  Very  Rev. 
Don  Michael  Rua,  successor  of  Don  liosco,  will 
preside. 

Already  a  Committee,  in  connection  with  the 
Congress,  has  been  formed  in  Turin,  the  honorary 
president  of  which  is  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Richelmy,  Archbishop  of  Turin  ;  president.  Mon- 


signor  Spandre,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Turin : 
vice-presidents,  Raron  A.  Manno  and  Cav.  Rich- 
ard Cattaneo. 


We  have  received  from  Benziger  Bros.,  New 
York,  "The  Pilkington  Heir,"  by  Anna  T.  Sad- 
lier,  a  Ixiok  calculated  both  to  excite  and  hold  the 
interest  and  to  solidly  benefit  the  mind  of  the 
reader  by  the  beautiful  lessons  that  are  woven  in 
harmoniously  with  the "  thread  of  vividly  inter- 
esting incident,  colored  alternately  with  bright 
and  sombre  hues,  related  in  a  simple,  pleasing 
style,  and  ending  with  the  happiest  circumstances, 
in  the  gentle  heroine,  Mary  Pilkington,  an  af- 
Hicted  wife  and  mother,  whose  double  loss — the 
death  of  her  brave,  almost  idolized  husband, 
in  the  opening  chapter,  followed  immediately  by 
the  abduction  of  her  infant  son,  through  the  con- 
nivance of  a  cousin  of  her  husband  and  a  bitter 
enemy  to  both — is  borne  with  truly  heroic  pa- 
tience and  resignation,  there  is  everything  that 
appeals  to  our  admiration  for  all  that  is  noble  and 
good ;  her,  generous  forgiveness  and  gentle,  for- 
bearing- demeanor  toward  the  cause  of  her  two- 
fold affliction — Arthur  Pilkington — nnist  produce 
fruitful  imi^ressions  on  the  plastic  minds  of  young 
readers.  This  charming  story  is  quaintly  illus- 
trated throughout  its  pages. 

\\'e  have  also  received  from  the  same  publish- 
ers another  of  Anna  T.  Sadlier's  books — "The 
Talisman" — whose  stirring  scenes  are  laid  in 
America's  struggling,  colonial  days,  and  thither 
are  we  trans])orted  in  fancy,  while  we  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  brave  boy-hero — Edward  Man- 
ners— who  saves  his  native  town  from  a  pre- 
meditated and  all-but-accom])lishe(l  attack  upon 
it  by  the  Indians — the  dreaded  and  disagreeably 
proximate  neighbors. of  the  inhabitants.  His  ad- 
venturous career,  in  which  he  escapes  many  dan- 
gers through  the  virtue  of  a  cornelian  heart,  left 
to  him  as  a  remembrance  by  his  uncle,  an  Indian 
missionary,  is  followed  with  keen  interest ;  and 
especially  will  juvenile  aspirants  to  great  deeds, 
thrill  at  the  exploits  of  this  youthful  hero. 
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"The  Flayvvater  Plot."'  received  from  Benziger 
Bros.,  a  delightful  little  story  with  many  a  moral 
attractively  put  forth,  by  M.  T.  Waggaman.  will 
be  read  with  great  interest  by  youthful  book-lov- 
ers, who  will  learn  from  it  how  much  more  dearly 
t')  prize  the  blessings  of  a  good  home,  though 
humble,  and  good  health,  than  countless  millions 
accompanied  by  bodily  ailments  and  discontent. 


Another  Benziger  book,  just  received,  is  "The 
Unraveling  of  a  Tangle,"  by  Marion  Ames  Tag- 
gart.  The  writer  has  pointed  a  good  moral,  and 
has  evidently  a  purpose  in  view,  which  it  would 
be  well  for  every  young  girl  who  intends  to  go 
abroad,  to  studv. 


5- 


H  /ftotber's  Bpes. 


( When  dying.   Mrs.   B- 


.  of  Rat  Portage, 
exacted  from  her  daughter,  a  professional  nurse, 
the  promise  that  her  hands,  and  hers  alone,  should 
prepare  that  mother's  dead  body  for  the  grave.) 


"Neighbor,  come!    I  need  no  other," 
"Shrink  not  from  the  chamber's  gloom,' 

"Nor  the  dead! — 'tis  only  mother:" 
"Let  no  stransfer  near  the  room !'' 


'Promised  I.  when  long  her  languish." 
"Boon  of  love,  her  last  to  crave" — 

'That  my  hands,  when  o'er  her  anguish, 
"Should  prepare  her  for  the  grave.'' 


Sacred  trust ! — that  bared  before  her 
Truths,  but  death  could  all  impart ; 

Traces  of  the  pangs  that  bore  her ; 
Claims,  to  break  a  daughter's  heart. 

4- 
Met  her  gaze — ah.  cruel  pleading! — 

Childhood's  haven,  mother-breast. 
Freshly  from  pain's  death-grasp  bleeding, 

— Where,  as  babe,  how  sweet  her  rest ! 


From  that  breast  once  welled  unfailing 
Love  and  life-strength,  all  to  her ; 

But  for  her.  disease  prevailing 
Had  not  entered,  centred  there ! 

6. 

Xitrsiiig  science  had  not  taught  her 
Fevered  face  and  tearful  sigh ; 

\'ainly  that  devoted  daughter 

Strove  with  love's  rebellious  cr}- : — 

7- 
'() !   I  cannot — cannot — mother !" — 

Love,  at  last,  the  pledge  defies : 
Woeful  promise !     Were  it  other 

Task,  than  closing  mother-eyes  ! 

8. 

Once  these  eyes  foresaw  but  gladness 
Crowning  youth  and  coming  years : 

Soon  the\-  dimmed  to  care  and  sadness, 
— Mother's  pangs  and  widow's  tears. 

9- 

Mother-eyes  ! — What  heart  balm  holding ; 

Haven  lights,  first  recognized ; 
Cruel  still  were  this  dark  folding, 

— All  sweet  earth  hopes  realized ! 

10. 

Than  her  moan,  shall  rise  before  me. 

Not  again — until  I  die. 
And  perchance  my  own  weep  o'er  me. 

— Sadder,  sweeter  human,  cry ! 

Idris. 


Our  lives  are  waves  that  come  up  out  of  the 
ocean  of  eternit}-.  break  upon  the  beach  of  earth, 
and  lapse  back  again  to  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
Some  are  sunlit,  some  run  in  storm  and  rain  :  one 
is  a  quiet  ripple,  another  is  a  thimderous  breaker : 
and  once  in  man)-  centuries  comes  a  great  tidal 
wave  that  sweeps  over  a  continent ;  but  all  go 
back  to  the  sea  and  lie  equally  level  there. 


Where  there  is  much  that  is  good,  we  may 
point  out  defects ;  where  there  is  much  that  is 
bad.  we  ought  to  try  to  find  out  what  is  good. 
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•Notice  of  Boof^s. 

^•fHE  blessed  Christmas-tide,  with  its  many 
\^  favors,  brought  us  a  rare  Httle  volume  of 
travel,  entitled  "Silver-Lined  Days,"  or 
''Leaves  from  a  Note  Book  of  Old- World 
Travel,"  by  Clara  Conway. 

In  the  elegant  diction  and  subject  matter  of 
this  work,  and  still  more  in  its  heart,  soul,  and 
world-embracing  spirit,  do  we  find  the  gifted 
author. 

In  Scriptural  charity  and  reverence,  we  are 
transported  to  Holland.  Belgium,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

We  learn  from  its  pages  that  the  author  be- 
lieves that  God  made  not  only  the  world,  but  all 
countries  and  all  peoples,  to  rise  to  equal  heights 
of  Christian  art  by  varied  excellence.  She  lays 
before  our  eyes,  by  word  pictures,  the  art  treas- 
ures of  the  nations,  especially  those  of  Painting. 

Withal,  particularly  toucliing  is  her  unobtru- 
sive, but  patriotic,  appreciation  of  the  great  Long- 
fellow. 

As  all  learning  is  relative,  and  as  historical 
facts  overlap,  this  work  will  be  an  aid  to  the 
general  scholar;  if,  in  a  second  edition,  the  au- 
thor were  but  to  add  a  number  of  "Leaves"  to 
every  country  "noted,"  then,  we  venture  to 
prophesy,  that  "Leaves  from  a  Note  Book  of 
Old- World  Travel"  would  be  awarded  a  welcome 
in  halls  of  learning  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

With  the  hopeful  New  Year,  has  arrived 
"Shakespeare's  Art"  or  "Studies  on  the  Master- 
Builder  of  Ideal  Characters,"  by  James  H.  Cotter. 
A.  M. 

Who  must  the  author  be,  who  would  undertake 
tc  pass  sentence  not  only  upon  the  critics  of 
Shakespeare's  art,  but  upon  that  art  itself,  and 
upon  the  great  Master-Genius,  who,  to  the  aver- 
age intelligence,  is  an  unapproachable  divinity? 
An  acknowledged  scholar,  of  course,  a  man  of 
letters,  and  a  student  of  human  nature, — nay,  a 
professor  of  human  nature,  capable  of  accom- 
panying that  great  master,  and  of  pronouncing 
upon  his  perception,  inspiration,  and  judgment ! 

Only  one  man  in  this  world  is  qualified  for  the 
unique  situation,  and  this  one  man  is  the  Catholic 
priest :  the  man  who,  since  the  age  of  reason, 
has  studied  his  own  heart,  and  since  early  man- 
hood, has  been  entrusted  with  the  studying  and 


guiding  of  others:  whose  theology  of  twenty 
centuries  affords  him  examples  of  human  nature 
in  all  conditions  and  circumstances. 

And  "James  H.  Cotter,  A.  M.,"  is  a  Catholic 
priest. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  photo  of  Macmonnie's 
celebrated  statue  of  Shakespeare. 

Artistic  and  instructive  are  the  illustrations 
that  introduce  the  disquisition  upon  "Hamlet," 
"Macbeth,"  "King  Lear,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Othello,"  "Richard 
the  Third,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  "Julius. 
Caesar." 

A  "line,"  to  each  : — 

"Hamlet,''  Father  Cotter  says,  "has  been  criti- 
cized as  a  weak  character,  because  he  suffered 
himself  to  drift  before  circumstances ;  then  is  the: 
oak  weak  that  lies  uprooted  in  the  track  of  the 
hurricane.  It  would  be  more  in  touch  with  jus- 
tice to  write  the  hurricane  strong,  than  to  dwell 
on  the  weakness  of  the  oak." 

The  summing  up  is  this: — "Such  is  Hamlet: 
the  most  refined  and  scholarly  work  of  him  whose 
praise  the  world  has  yet  only  lisped,  for  how  can 
we  adequately  praise  him,  since  we  owe  him  the 
very  language  in  which  we  could  praise  him 
best?" 

Says  Father  Cotter:  "Macbeth  is  the  wildest 
wonder  of  Fancy's  father — Shakespeare.'' 

Of  Lady  Macbeth : — "She  is  monstrous  in  pos- 
sessing a  will  ill-proportioned  to  her  sex;  he — 
IMacbeth — is  to  be  despised  for  the  weakness  that 
admires  her  power,  the  while  he  falls  before  it." 

The  summing  up: — "Such  is  the  tragedy  of 
Macbeth,  with  its  mighty  lessons,  fierce  Philippics 
against  murder,  that  have  wrought  more  dread 
of  crime  than  ever  did  scaffold  or  guillotine,  for 
a  hurried  view  of  an  execution  gives  a  far  briefer 
and  lighter  lesson  than  the  long  and  solemn  an- 
guish that  in  Macbeth  touches  us  with  terror  a 
thousand  times." 

Of  "King  Lear" : — "King  Lear  is  the  Mont 
Blanc  of  poetic  art,  towering  in  its  strength,  al- 
most inaccessible." 

The  summing  up : — "Such  is  King  Lear,  a 
drama  that  teaches  a  thousand  morals,  mostly  by 
the  old  King  himself,  whose  gigantic  truths,  un- 
restrained in  expression  by  diplomacy,  are  given 
to  the  winds  of  Heaven,  as  his  depths  of  dis- 
turbed heart  and  mind  are  heaved  into  utterance." 

Of  the  loves  of  "Romeo"  and  "Juliet,"  Father 
Cotter  says  in  the  face  of  disparaging  critics : — 

"Human  passion  moreover  is  not  sin,  no  moie- 
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than  is  human  nature ;  it  gives  wings  to  virtue  to 
soar  sublimely  to  sunlit  heights,  as  well  as  lead 
to  vice  to  sink  the  soul  in  sin  and  sorrow." 

The  summing  up : — Father  Cotter  quotes 
Hurd :  "Truth  in  poetry  means  such  an  expres- 
sion as  conforms  to  the  general  nature  of  things" 
— then  draws  the  following  conclusion : — 
"Viewed  in  the  light  of  this  canon,  Shakespeare's 
drama  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  true  indeed." 

In  the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  when  introduc- 
ing the  Jew,  the  author  says : — '"Here  is  where 
the  Jew  of  Venice  lived  his  homeless  and  heart- 
less life, — homeless,  for  his  rooftree  was  only  a 
storehouse  for  his  money  bags, — heartless,  for 
avarice  made  his  nature  as  metallic  as  his  purse." 

In  conclusion : — ''Studying  it  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  one  feels,  because  of  the  new  won- 
ders that  ever  come,  that  he  has  not  even  read  it 
once." 

"Othello"  is  introduced  in  that  character's  own 
lines — 

"I   dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man;    who 
dares  do  more  is  none." 

The  summing  up: — "The  grand  moral  that 
rounds  the  many  in  this  drama  tells,  besides  the 
unerring  failure  of  villainy  seemingly  invulner- 
able, and  the  final  triumphant  justification  of  vir- 
tue, the  truth  that  sufifering  is  nobly  human  in 
contrast  to  a  state  utterly  Void  and  empty  of 
heart' — callous  alike  to  either  pleasure  or  pain." 

Of  "Richard  the  Third" : — 'Tn  Richard,  we 
have  a  perfect  type  of  wanton  ambition  that 
merges  all  human  sense  in  the  adoption  of  its 
means."  "The  impure  see  the  world  corrupt; 
the  robber  believes  every  man  a  rogue;  the 
drunkard  will  sneer  at  professions  of  temperance ; 
the  perjurer  will  justify  his  course  in  citing 
David,  who  accounted  every  man  a  liar;  the 
murderer  sees  his  fellows  with  the  same  blood  on 
their  desires  that  he  has  on  his  hands." 

Of  "As  You  Like  It":— "This  drama  is  a 
sport-ground,  not  for  loungers,  but  for  those 
who  weary  of  the  hypocrisies,  follies  and  injustice 
of  society,  seek  comfort  in  the  'pathless  woods,' 
where  nature  is  not  deformed  by  trimmed 
hedges." 

Of  "Julius  CiEser,"  in  taking  exception  to  Haz- 
litt's  disparaging  comments  : — 

"Indeed!     Is  there  a  grander  instance  of  the 
sublime  than  Caesar's  proud  words — 
"I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  feared 
Than  what  I  fear,  for  always  I  am  Caesar !" 

Again — 


"Dead  as  well  as  living,  Caesar  was  ever 
Caesar,  with  his  spirit  undoing  the  practical  art  of 
Cassius,  and  the  heroic  philosophy  of  Brutus." 

The  summing  up : — "Shakespeare  takes  the  dry 
bones  of  History  from  the  musty  tome  of  Plu- 
tarch, and,  resurrecting  them,  clothes  them  anew 
with  life  and  character,  to  charm  and  instruct 
forever  in  the  drama  of  Julius  Caesar." 

In  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  Father  Cot- 
ter reminds  one  of  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Wherever  Shakespeare  is  read  and  honored, 
belongs  Father  Cotter's  "Studies  on  the  Master- 
Builder  of  Ideal  Characters." 

This  worthy  work  would  constitute  an  invalu- 
able aid  to  all  students  of  Shakespeare. 

*         *         *         *         *         H=         * 

January  brought  a  second  gift  of  literature  in 
the  delightful  "Poems  and  Verses,"  by  Minnie 
Ferris  Hauenstein  and  Jessie  Storrs  Ferris.  A 
third  author's  name  should  have  been  added — 
that  of  the  little  Madeleine  Hauenstein,  who  con- 
tributes the  wee  poem,  "The  Sun  Has  Set."  We 
predict  that  the  world  will  listen  to  this  little 
maiden  in  the  coming  years. 

This  book  tells  of  bright  skies,  and  eternal  sun- 
shine. Its  poems  are  the  songs  of  birds ;  their 
deepest  notes  breathe  but  praise  to  an  ever-be- 
nignant Providence. 

Mrs.  Hauenstein's  numbers  suggest  the  senti- 
ment of  the  sweet  old  verses  : — 

''Sweet  bird,  thy  day  is  always  long. 
Thy  skies  are  ever  clear. 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 
Xo  winter  in  thy  year." 

In  Mrs.  Hauenstein's  "Songs  of  the  Heart," 
among  others,  most  sweet,  are  the  poems — "Love 
Song,"  "The  Song  and  the  Rose,"  and  "A  Spring 
Wooing."  In  "Songs  of  the  Soul,"  how  thrilling 
"My  Heart  and  I."  Sublime  is  the  Christian  in- 
spiration of  "A  Prayer,"  in  which  the  poet  grate- 
fully oflfers  her  realized  ambition,  as  a  return 
gift,  at  the  feet  of  her  God. 

The  second  part  of  the  Book  gives  to  us  the 
poems  of  Miss  Jessie  Storrs  Ferris.  Here,  the 
sentiment  as  with  Mrs.  Hauenstein,  is  ever  beau- 
tiful, the  theme  pleasing,  and  the  measure  per- 
fect :  these  poems  abound  in  strong  similes,  and 
convincing  metaphors.  The  author  excels  in 
poetic  expression.  Her  ode  "To  Virgil"  would 
surely  have  pleased  even  that  great  Master. 

In  her  "Aspirations,"  a  didactic  poem  entitled 
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"A  Parable,"  is  a  gem  in  thought,  imagery,  and 
Christian  logic. 

"The  Four  Winds,"  and  "The  Cycle  of  the 
Year"  picture  and  suggest  all  that  we  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  may  love  in  earth  and  sky  and  the 
revolving  seasons. 

"The  Choice,"  figurative  and  flowery,  possesses 
the  spirit  and  charm  of  Oriental  poetry. 

"Death  and  Love,"  a  concluding  poem,  breathes 
the  deep  Christian  sentiment  and  trust  of  the  au- 
thor. 

*  ;i;  ;;<  *  *  *  * 

February  brought  its  gem,  a  book  of  "Sonnets 
and  Songs."  by  Frederick  Oakes  Sylvester,  sent 
as  a  valentine  to  the  editor-in-chief,  by  a  former 
pupil — Mrs.  L.  Bendit,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  first  poem  proves  the  author  a  musician, — 
beginning  with : 

"A  sonnet  is  a  poet's  orchestra, 
And  he  the  leader  with  his  wand  of  rhyme." 

A  second  sonnet  proves  him  a  painter  indeed,^ 
and  not  only  in  words — 

/'If  I  could  paint  and  put  on  canvas  all 

My  dreams  of  the  Madonna's  motherhood, 
I'd  choose  the  deep  rich  tones  of  some  old 
wood 
Of  leafy  trees  as  background;" 

A  third  sonnet  proves  him  but  what  we  find 
him,  first  and  last — a  poet ! — 

"The  sonnet  came  as  comes  the  honey-comb, 
A  wondrous  wealth  of  nectar-laden  cells. 
Wherein  both  art  and  nature's  spirit  dwells." 

Hope  is  sweetly  recalled  in  "The  Clover" — 

"How  hope  springs  to  life  in  the  clover. 
And  the  love  we  once  thought  was  all  over. 
Seems  to  sing  soft  and  low 
Of  the  sweet  long  ago, 
How  hope  springs  to  life  in  the  clover !" 

"O  breath,  and  O  bloom  of  the  clover, 
O  my  love,  let  our  love  ne'er  be  over ! 
As  the  years  come  and  go 
May  it  strengthen  and  grow 
O  breath,  and  O  bloom  of  the  clover !" 

We  may  suspect  that  the  following  most  mu- 
sical stanzas  are  subjective,  and  who  would  not 
long  to  be  the  writer  thereof? 


"He  was  bom  among  the  blossoms 
Down  beside  the  southern  seas, 
He  was  cradled  by  the  zephyrs 
'Mid  the  old  magnolia  trees. 

He  was  nurtured  by  the  beauty 
And  the  perfume  of  the  flowers, 

Like  a  humming  bird  sipped  nectar 
From  the  orange-blossomed  bowers. 

Heard  in  childhood  all  the  music 

Of  the  nightingale  and  lark. 
And  the  beautiful  pent  passion 

Of  the  nightingale  at  dark. 

Knew  the  meaning  of  the  liquid 
Love-lit  language  of  the  birds. 

And  with  tender  touching  rhythm 
Rhymed  their  melodies  with  words." 

What  soul-refreshing  truth  is  embodied  in  the 
lines : 

"For  every  heaven-aspiring  deed  and  thought. 
Vaulting  our  walls  of  human  hope  and  trust, 
God    sends    us   Truth's    great   buttress,    spirit- 
wrought. 
And  with  His  hand  makes  Love  faith's  coun- 
ter-thrust." Idris. 


Crossing  tbe  lice  JBriDae, 

MHAT  more  suitable  valentine  could  be 
given  to  King  Frost  on  the  ever- 
eventful  fourteenth,  than  a  bevy  of 
merry  schoolgirls  paying  tribute  to  his  wondrous 
work  of  art,  fashioned  from  snow  and  ice?  The 
morning  was  clear  and  bright,  with  just  enough 
frost  in  the  air  to  make  it  pleasant,  when  we  set 
out  to  cross  the  far-famed  ice  bridge.  All  winter 
long  our  hopes  and  desires  had  been  directed 
toward  the  great  privilege  and  treat,  consequent- 
ly, at  the  realization  of  our  hopes  all  hearts  were 
filled  with  an  unwonted  gladness,  which  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  on  every  face.  As  the  car  sped  on, 
leaving  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  frost- 
nipped  trees  and  glittering  snow-fields,  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  appealed  to  us  more  than  it  had  ever 
done  before.  Many  were  the  glad  exclamations 
of  surprise  and  wonder  from  those  who  gazed 
upon  the  beautiful  sight  for  the  first  time.  After 
a  rapid  descent  on  the  Incline,  we  were  soon  mak- 
ing our  way  across  the  bridge.     Here  I  pause — 
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overwhelmed — for  the  magnificence  of  this  tem- 
ple of  Nature,  built  around  Nature's  grandest 
altar,  baffles  description.  On  each  side  of  the 
river  high  snow-bound  banks  glistened  in  the 
sunlight,  almost  dazzling  the  eye  with  their  bril- 
liance, great  mounds  of  defence,  in  warlike  atti- 
tude, stood  at  the  base  of  the  Cataract,  and  white 
ramparts  reared  their  gleaming  towers  amid  the 
very  fury  of  the  assaulting  waters.  As  the  sun 
shone  on  these  icy  fortifications,  and  changed 
fantastic  pinnacles  and  ridges  and  cornices  of 
marvellous  device  to  glittering  silver,  we  could 
not  but  think  that  the  feats  of  Oriental  magic 
paled  in  glory  before  the  work  of  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  Frost  King. 

At  last  the  bridge  was  crossed,  and  with  much 
laughter — and  many  falls — we  claimbed  the  high 
snow-mountain  at  the  base  of  the  American  Fall, 
where  the  spray  had  rained  and  formed  tiny  ice 
crystals,  which  caught  every  sunbeam  and  re- 
flected it  in  a  thousand  lights,  and  from  which 
we  surveyed  the  "Maiden  Islands,''  braving  the 
turbulent  onset  of  the  waves,  catching  the  clear 
drops  of  spray  and  receiving  them  in  a  network 
of  wind-woven  snow,  and  the  tall  trees  of  the 
mainland,  bending  their  frosty  heads  as  the  wind 
shook  the  gleaming  castenets  that  dangled  from 
their  icy  fingers. 

We  retraced  our  steps,  listening  with  new 
pleasure  to  the  everlasting  song  of  Niagara,  look- 
ing with  new  delight  at  the  glorious  arch  that 
spanned  the  chasm  beneath  us — as  if  to  welcome 
the  "Rainbow  Maidens,"  feeling  that  a  true  con- 
ception of  Niagara  in  its  might  and  sublimity, 
had  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  to  record  as  a  mem- 
ory of  a  mid-winter  day. 

Mary  Simpson. 


/IDiss  (Brabam's  piano  IRecital. 

/JANUARY  the  thirty-first,  the  birthday  of 
"^F  the  inspired  song  writer,  Franz  Schubert, 
^^^  was  the  day  selected  for  Miss  Graham's 
delightful  Recital ;  consequently,  the  first  three 
numbers  on  the  programme  were  selections  from 
that  gifted  composer,  of  whom  it  has  been  said 
that  "he  was  a  revelation  to  his  countrymen  in  his 
musical  treatment  of  subjective  passion,  and  in 
his  instructive  command  over  condensed,  epi- 
grammatic expression." 

The  andante  from  the  Unfinished  Symphony 
was  admirablv  rendered — Beethoven  said,  in  ref- 


erence to  this  self-same  Symphony,  that  he  could 
only  compare  it  to  Orpheus  taming  the  wild 
beasts.  In  it  we  noticed  that  harmonious  blend- 
ing of  romanticism  and  classicism,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  Schubert,  and  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  a  bright  theme,  which  is  also  notice- 
able in  this  charming  composer.  To  get  the  full 
benefit  of  it  one  must  of  necessity  hear  it  played 
orchestrally,  as  the  repetition  of  the  themes  is 
then  brought  out  very  distinctly  by  the  different 
instruments.  It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know 
that  this  beautiful  tone-poem  remained  unknown 
for  forty-five  years,  and  was  only  rescued  from 
obscurity  through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir 
George  Grove.  That  worthy  writer  says  of  it: 
■'Every  time  I  hear  it,  I  am  confirmed  in  the  be- 
lief that  it  stands  quite  apart  from  all  other  com- 
positions of  Schubert,  or  any  other  master." 

"Les  Momens  Musicals,"  No.  2,  contrasted  well 
with  the  movement  from  the'  Unfinished  Sym- 
phony. 

The  Waltzes  gave  us  a  still  further  insight  into 
the  mind  of  this  prolific  artist.  Mr.  W.  S.  B. 
jMatthews  is  loud  in  praise  of  these  little  gems, 
which  he  designates  as  being  "Beautifully  simple 
and  delightfully  symmetrical,  it  is  not  possible  to 
find  elsewhere  compositions  so  short,  so  simple, 
and  yet  so  beautiful." 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Miss  Graham  to 
place  the  movement  from  the  Beethoven  Con- 
certo immediately  after  the  Schubert  numbers, 
for  it  was  Schubert's  dying  wish  to  be  buried 
beside  Beethoven,  so  they  lie  beside  each  other — 
"the  eagle  of  music  and  the  song-bird." 

If  the  Beethoven  Concertos  aflforded  such 
pleasure  when  only  played  on  one  instrument, 
what  magnificent  eflFects  must  be  obtained  with  a 
full  orchestra ! 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Beethoven 
introduced  many  important  innovations  in  the 
form  of  the  Concerto,  the  principal  of  which  was, 
the  greater  prominence  given  to  the  orchestra. 

We  were  then  introduced  to  a  contemporary 
of  this  musical  Samson,  in  the  person  of  "Papa 
Haydn,"  and  transported  to  the  troublous  times 
of  1796,  when  this  renowned  composer  returned 
to  X^'ienna,  and,  finding  the  French  in  possession 
of  the  Rhine,  wrote  his  inspired  hymn,  "God  Save 
the  Emperor  Francis,"  which  is  now  the  Austrian 
national  anthem.  ]\Iiss  Graham  interpreted  in  a 
very  pleasing  manner  the  clever  variations  which 
this  great  master  introduced  into  the  so-called 
Kaiser  Ouartet. 
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The  sixth  number,  "Skizzen,"  by  Dalcroze,  was 
entirely  new  to  us.  Sterndale  Bennett,  Schu- 
mann, and  Mendelssohn  have  all  given  to  the 
musical  world  compositions  of  this  form,  which, 
for  freshness  of  conception  and  finished  delicacy 
of  treatment,  are  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in  their 
own  sphere.  Will  posterity  place  these  dainty 
"Skizzen,"  by  Dalcroze,  in  the  same  category? 
Time  will  tell.  Under  the  hands  of  such  a  thor- 
ough musician  as  Miss  Graham  this  musical  bag- 
atelle was  extremely  pleasing. 

The  recital  seemed  to  close  in  Dreamland  with 
the  lovely  "SchlummerHed"  of  Heller,  whose 
rocking,  swaying  bass  and  enchanting  melody, 
lured  one  into  "Schlummerland" — made  all  the 
more  real  by  the  following  indescribably  beautiful 
movement — the  adagio  sostenuto  of  Beethoven's 
"Moonlight  Sonata."  Had  it  been  evening  in- 
stead of  high  noon,  we  might  have  looked  for  the 
stars — when  the  illusion  would  have  been  com- 
plete. 

From  the  realm  of  tone  we  returned  to  our 
usual  avocations,  after  having  spent  a  very  prof- 
itable hour  with  the  Immortals. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  Schubert — Andante    from    Unfinished    Sym- 

phony. 

2.  Schubert — Momens  Musicals,  op.  94,  no.  2. 

3.  Schubert — Waltzes,  op.  50. 

4.  Beethoven — Andante  con  moto  from  concerto 

in  G  major,  op.  58. 

5.  Haydn — Variations  on  Austrian  Hymn,  from 

the  ''Kaiser  Quartet." 

6.  Dalcroze — Skizzen,  op.  10,  no.  2. 

7.  Heller — Schlummerlied,  op.  81,  no.  15. 

8.  Beethoven — Sonata,   C  sharp  minor;    adagio 

sostenuto. 

Mary  McCarney. 


Ube  Hutbor  of  tbe  *'Bleas  Mrttten  in  a 
Country  Cburcb^l^art)." 

^^HE  fame  of  Thomas  Gray  is  unique  among 
^^  English  poets,  in  that,  although  world- 
wide and  luminous,  it  springs  from  a 
single  poem,  a  flawless  masterpiece — the  "Elegy 
Written  in  a  Country  Church- Yard" — of  which 
Byron  wrote:  "Had  Gray  written  nothing  but 
his  Elegy,  high  as  he  stands,  I  am  not  sure  that 
he  would  not  stand  higher." 

At  Eton  the  poet's  intimacy  with  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  whose  friendship  was  so  valuable  to  him  in 


after  life,  commenced.  In  1734,  he  was  sent  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  applied 
himself  with  great  assiduity  to  languages  and 
poetry,  acquiring  a  favorable  reputation  as  a 
classical  scholar,  but  neglecting  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  which  he  particularly  detested.  By 
his  fellow  students  he  was  considered  unduly 
fastidious,  and,  amongst  other  peculiarities,  he 
was  remarkably  fearful  of  fire,  and  always  kept  a 
ladder  of  ropes  in  his  bedroom.  Some  mis- 
chievous young  fellows  knew  this,  and,  in  the 
middle  of  a  dark  night,  roused  him  with  the  cry 
of  "Fire!  Fire!" — the  staircase,  they  said,  was 
in  flames.  Up  went  the  window,  and  Gray,  has- 
tened down  his  rope-ladder,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, into  a  tub  of  water  which  had  been  placed 
ac  the  bottom  to  receive  him !  The  joke,  it  is  said, 
cured  Gray  of  his  fears,  but  he  would  not  forgive 
it,  and  immediately  changed  his  college.  Leav- 
ing the  University,  in  1738,  without  taking  a  de- 
gree in  arts,  he  returned  to  London  and  entered 
the  Inner  Temple  with  the  view  of  studying  for 
the  bar;  it  did  not,  however,  accord  with  his 
tastes,  and  the  next  year  he  escaped  from  it  by 
accepting  an  invitation  from  Walpole  to  accom- 
pany him  in  a  tour  of  Europe.  They  travelled 
together  in  France  and  Italy  during  two  years ;. 
but  a  misunderstanding  between  them  brought 
Gray  back  to  London,  in  174 1.  In  the  following 
year  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  C.  L.,  and  settled 
himself  permanently  at  Cambridge,  leaving  it 
only  to  make  occasional  tours  in  Scotland,  Wales, 
or  Westmoreland.  His  Letters  describing  these 
excursions,  are  remarkable  for  elegance  and  pre- 
cision, for  correct  and  extensive  observation,  and 
for  a  dry  scholastic  humor  peculiar  to  the  poet. 
It  was  now  that  Walpole  sought  to  revive  their 
early  friendship — a  wish  which  was  cordially  re- 
sponded to  by  Gray,  who  maintained  the  friendly 
intercourse  during  his  life.  Gray's  energies 
henceforth  were  devoted  entirely  to  literature; 
and,  though  he  carried  to  maturity  few  of  the 
literary  schemes  which  he  admirably  commenced, 
his  Letters,  published  after  his  death,  amply  prove 
his  mental  activity.  It  was  not  until  1747  that  his 
Ode  to  Eton  College  was  first  printed ;  and  the 
publication  of  the  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country 
Church-Yard,  in  1751,  would  probably  have  been 
delayed  much  longer,  but  for  the  previous  issue 
of  a  surreptitious  copy  of  it.  While  the  former  of 
these  poems  received  but  little  notice,  the  latter 
immediately  acquired  universal  favor,  and  it  is 
to-day  considered  by  many  the  most  beautiful 
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short  poem  in  the  English  language.  A  manu- 
script copy  of  it,  in  the  author's  handwriting,  was 
sold,  in  1841,  for  no  less  a  sum  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  pounds  sterling. 

To  his  mother  Gray  was  indebted  for  that  edu- 
cation which  developed  his  brilliant  talents.  She 
seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of  most  amiable 
character,  whose  energy  supplied  to  him  that  de- 
ficiency which  the  improvidence  of  his  father — a 
man  of  harsh  and  violent  disposit;.ion — would 
have  occasioned.  His  epitaph  on  her  bears 
mournful  witness  to  the  love  he  bore  her,  and 
testifies  to  the  remembrances  of  her  kindness : — 

''Dorothy  Gray,  widow,  the  careful,  tender 
mother  of  many  children,  one  of  ivhoni  had  the 
misfortune  to  survive  her." 

Gertrude  Locke. 


H  IRare  IFntellectual  XTreat. 


REVEREND  FRANCIS  KELLY  ON  "JOAN  OF  ARC." 

In  the  following  well-chosen  words,  Rev.  J.  T. 
Lynch,  C.  M.,  of  Niagara  University,  N.  Y.,  in- 
troduced Father  Kelly : 

Rev.  Fathers,  Rev.  Mother,  Sisters,  Young  La- 
dies:— 

It  gives  me  singular  satisfaction  to  present  to 
this  assembly,  this  afternoon,  Rev.  Francis  Kelly, 
of  Lapeer,  Mich.  Father  Kelly  has  been  to  me  a 
close  personal  friend,  and  besides  has  entrenched 
himself  deeply  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the 
students  at  "Old  Niagara,"  the  institution  I  rep- 
resent. He  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
charmed  them  with  his  fascinating  brilliancy  and 
convincing  powers  of  logic.  His  lectures  before 
the  Seminarians  and  Collegians  have  ever  been  in 
the  nature  of  a  feast  of  choice  and  delicious  epi- 
thets, amusing  incidents,  cleverly  and  agreeably 
interwoven,  and  historical  and  moral  instruction, 
made  positively  delightful  by  his  beautiful  presen- 
tation. Hence  it  is,  I  feel  particularly  gratified  in 
introducing  him  to-day,  for  I  am  confident  that 
your  appreciation  of  him  will  be  as  deep  and  last- 
ing as  our  own.  He  has  selected  for  the  subject 
of  his  lecture  the  thrilling  story  of  the  renowned 
heroine  of  Orleans,  Joan  of  Arc. 


mo  theme  could  have  been  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  desires  of  his  very  enthu- 
siastic audience  than  that  chosen,  on  the 
afternoon  of  March  the  eleventh,  by  the  Rev. 


Francis  Kelly,  whose  beautiful,  resonant  voice 
and  marvellous  gift  of  oratory,  together  with  that 
chivalrous  instinct,  so  characteristic  of  every  true 
Celt,  eminently  qualify  him  to  be  the  champion  of 
the  martyred  Maid  of  Orleans ;  and,  in  the  face 
of  those  who  would  fain  smirch  her  untarnished 
fame,  as  spotless  as  the  lilies  she  loved,  proclaim 
her  the  most  illustrious  heroine  of  history,  an 
unique  figure  among  the  humble  instruments  of 
God's  Providence.  No  marvel  that  we  hung  on 
every  word  of  praise  that  fell  from  the  eloquent 
lips  of  the  reverend  speaker,  whilst  our  hearts 
thrilled  with  admiration  for  the  warrior  shepherd 
girl  from  the  forests  of  Lorraine,  the  pure,  bright 
being  who  waved  the  "Oriflamme"  and  scattered 
the  enemies  of  the  pusillanimous  Charles  VII. 

As  the  exquisite  word-pictures  passed  before 
our  mental  gaze,  lingeringly  our  eyes  rested  upon 
the  guileless  maiden,  kneeling  with  clasped  hands 
before  the  image  of  Christ  or  His  Blessed 
Mother,  in  the  solitary  chapel  to  which  she  often 
withdrew  to  pray,  or  communing  with  heavenly 
spirits  in  her  father's  garden,  where  the  echoes 
of  the  distant  struggle,  the  fierce  conflict  that  was 
desolating  the  land,  reached  her,  and  aroused 
those  grand  dormant  powers  and  faculties  which 
could  not  be  developed  in  the  narrow  round  of 
home  duties. 

With  the  heaven-inspired  Maid  we  next  en- 
tered the  magnificent  hall  of  King  Charles,  at 
Chinon,  in  which  hundreds  of  knights  were  as- 
sembled, and  where,  to  deceive  her,  a  courtier 
had  taken  the  King's  place  on  the  throne;  saw 
her  with  calm  assurance,  walk  straight  toward 
the  King,  and,  falling  upon  her  knees  before  him, 
exclaim,  "God  grant  you  long  life,  noble  King." 
"I  am  not  the  King,"  he  said.  "In  the  name  of 
God,  Sire,  you  are  the  King,  and  none  other." 
We  heard  the  whispered  "Secret"  that  silenced 
royal  protestation,  heard  the  jeering  comments  of 
the  courtiers,  little  inclined  to  believe  in  divine 
intervention,  or  in  a  girl  of  seventeen  as  the  des- 
tined deliverer  of  her  country. 

From  Chinon  to  Poitiers  we  accompanied  the 
missioned  maid.  Frank,  simple  and  fearless,*  she 
had  an  answer  for  every  question ;  but  when  her 
learned  judges  maliciously  endeavored  to  puzzle 
her  with  intricate  interrogation,  she  tactfully 
evaded  them  saying :  "I  do  not  know  my  letters. 
I  am  sent  by  the  King  of  Heaven  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Orleans  and  to  conduct  the  King  to 
Rheims,  where  he  will  be  crowned  and  anointed." 
Seguin,  who  had  inherited  the  accents  of  his  na- 
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tive  province  of  Limousin,  then  insidiously  re- 
marked :  "In  what  language  did  the  voice  which 
you  profess  to  have  heard  speak  to  you?"  "In 
a  better  one  than  yours,"  she  aptly  replied.  See- 
ing them  still  suspicious  and  unmoved,  she  pas- 
sionately reiterated:  "Give  me' soldiers,  as  few 
as  you  like!"  To  the  women  and  maidens  of 
Poitiers  who  came  to  interview  her,  she  spoke  so 
graciously  that  she  reduced  them  to  tears.  When 
they  expressed  astonishment  at  seeing  her  in  male 
attire,  she  said :  "I  fully  understand  that  it  must 
seem  strange  to  you  and  rightly  so ;  but,  since  I 
must  fight  for  the  noble  Dauphin,  I  must  assume 
the  apparel  suitable  for  a  soldier,  and  when  I  find 
myself  among  the  troops,  if  I  am  dressed  as  a 
man,  they  will  forget  that  I  am  a  woman ;  and  so 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  shall  the  better  preserve  my 
virginity  of  thought  and  deed."  Ultimately,  the 
ardor  of  her  faith  softened  the  hearts  of  the  in- 
quisitors. The  verdict  of  the  wise  men  of  Poitiers 
was  favorable  to  her,  and  the  King  was  advised 
to  make  prudent  use  of  the  assistance  which  God 
might  perhaps  be  sending  him  through  the  me- 
dium of  this  young  girl,  in  whom  they  had  been 
able  to  detect  no  evil. 

The  slender,  graceful  figure  of  Joan,  "sitting 
on  a  grey  charger,  with  her  banner  borne  before 
her,  and  armed  at  all  points  as  a  knight,"  amidst 
the  acclamations  and  thundered  cheers  of  the 
multitude,  next  met  our  view.  Their  enthusiasm 
fired  us.  We  saw  her  enter  Orleans,  gain  the 
great  victory  of  Patay,  where  Talbot  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  English  driven  beyond  the 
Loire.  She  held  in  her  hand  her  only  weapon — 
that  white  standard  with  the  golden  lilies,  of 
which  she  said :  /  love  my  szvord,  but  I  love  my 
standard  forty  times  better.  Here  is  the  purest 
realization  of  mercy  in  the  presence  of  war. 
Never  was  it  the  cause  of  death  or  wounds  to 
anyone.  She  approached  the  enemy  standard  in 
hand — an  eagle  and  a  dove  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  On  the  battlefield  of  Patay,  she  supported 
in  her  arms  a  poor  Englishman,  whom  she  en- 
couraged in  dying,  whilst  he  stammered  forth 
with  failing  breath  his  last  confession  and  re- 
pentance— his  head  resting  on  her  shoulder,  the 
virgin  of  Vaucouleurs  directed  his  gaze  to  heaven 
— thus  enhancing  bravery  with  mercy. 

"The  morn  was  fair  when  Rheims  re-echoed  to 
the  busy  hum  of  multitudes,  for  high  solemnity 
assembled — "the  coronation  of  Charles  VII. — 
the  most  famous  of  all  other  ceremonies  of  the 
kind   that    France   has   witnessed.      Beside   him 


stood  the  warrior  Maid,  holding  her  standard  in 
her  hand,  "for  as  it  had  shared  in  the  toil,  it  was 
just  that  it  should  share  in  the  glory." 

"Had  the  soft  light  in  that  adoring  eye 
Guided  the  warrior  where  the  swords  flashed 

high  ? 
'Twas  so,  even  so ! — and  thou,  the  shepherd's 

child, 
Joanne,  the  lowly  dreamer  of  the  wild  ! 
Never  before,  and  never  since  that  hour. 
Hath  woman,  mantled  with  victorious  power. 
Stood  forth  as  thou  beside  the  shrine  didst  stand. 
Holy  amidst  the  knighthood  of  the  land. 
And,  beautiful  with  joy  and  with  renown. 
Lift  thy  white  banner  o'er  the  olden  crown. 
Ransomed  for  France  by  thee !" 

The  picture  of  that  scene  efifaces  all  the  splen- 
dors of  the  many  other  royal  coronations,  upon 
which  France  has  lavished  her  treasures. 

The  repulse  before  Paris  and  the  disaster  of 
Compiegne  were  now  vividly  depicted.  Defeat 
does  not  make  Joan  of  Arc  less  great,  on  the  con- 
trary, adversity  hallows  her  virtue.  Imprison- 
ment does  not  condemn  her.  Sold  by  her  captor 
to  John  of  Luxembourg,  and  again  by  him  to  her 
bitterest  foe,  treated  with  neglect  by  her  friends, 
with  cruelty  by  her  enemies,  condemned,  without 
just  cause,  to  be  burned  at  the  stake — oh !  foulest 
stain  on  the  page  of  history,  which  has  stamped 
the  accusers,  the  jury,  and  the  judge,  with  bigo- 
try, revenge,  and  cowardice.  But  where  was  the 
King  whose  armies  her  gleaming  sword  lighted 
on  to  victory — where !  when  the  wounded  Maid, 
in  chains,  in  prison,  and  in  tortures,  prayed  for 
him  and  for  his  cause?  Where  was  manhood, 
where  the  last  expiring  ember  of  gratitude,  when, 
insulted  and  accused  of  deeds  as  foreign  to  her 
soul  as  crime  to  an  angel's  love,  she  clanked  her 
chains  in  hopeless  captivity  for  twelve  weary 
months  in  the  dungeons  of  Rouen,  and  saw  slow 
death  coming  ?  O  faithless,  coward  King !  Mon- 
arch of  France !  and  Joan  of  Arc  a  pinioned  cap- 
tive! 

In  the  last  sad  picture  of  the  Martyred  Maid, 
the  lonely  friendless  girl  of  nineteen,  standing 
for  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  her  scafifold,  then 
mounting  the  steps,  pausing  to  ask  for  her  little 
crucifix.  Father  Kelly's  eloquence  reached  a  cli- 
max. "The  fire  leaped  up  and  illuminated  the  ly- 
ing words,  'Heretique  Relapse,  Apostate,  Ydol- 
astre.' "  At  that  moment,  Joan  saw  in  spirit 
what  prison  walls  had  shut  from  her  too  long — 


"  I  have  here  this  day 
Fulfilled  my  mission,  and  anointed  thee 
Chief  servant  of  the  people." 
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again  Domremy,  the  scene  of  all  her  tranquil  joys, 
its  peaceful  valleys  and  beloved  glades,  were 
given  back  to  her.  The  very  wood-note,  sung  in 
early  springtime  by  the  birds,  was  in  her  heart, 
winning  her  back  to  nature.  When  the  flames 
reached  her  body,  she  groaned  and  asked  for 
water — holy  water.  God  in  His  mercy  threw 
wide  the  gates  of  the  future,  and,  thronging  upon 
the  "celestial  battlements,"  she  recognized,  with 
eyes  that,  growing  dim  to  things  of  earth,  saw 
the  more  clearly  the  things  of  heaven,  the  radiant 
robes  and  golden  crowns  of  saint  and  angel ! — 
Michael  and  Gabriel,  Catharine  and  Margaret ! 
"All  doubts  passed  away ;  all  uncertainty  was  at 
an  end ;  her  mission  had  not  been  a  falsehood, 
nor  her  life  a  deception.  Again  she  heard  the 
music,  but  more  distinctly ;  again  she  saw  the 
brightness,  but  more  clearly.  'Yes,'  she  cried, 
'my  \'oices  n'crc  from  God — they  have  not  de- 
ceived me!'  And  penetrating  still  farther  into 
the  vision  that  rose  before  her,  she  saw  Him  who 
i.^  the  Lord  of  love  and  mercy ;  who  assumed  the 
semblance  of  man  that  man  by  his  agonies  and 
sorrows  might  be  redeemed ;  and  with  one  loud, 
clear  cry  of  'Jesus!'  the  spirit  of  Joan  the  ]\Iaid 
passed  from  earth."  Mary  Merle. 


IDloIin  IRecital. 


rR  weeks,  the  Feast  of  Ireland's  glorious 
Apostle,  so  rich  in  joyous  memories,  had 
been  anticipated  with  keen  zest  by  even 
every  remotely-entitled  claimant  to  an  emerald- 
hued  pedigree,  and,  when  it  dawned,  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  the  only  sunshine  w-as  in  our  hearts, 
merry  voices  rang  as  cheerily  as  though  the  good 
Saint  had  chosen  a  day  of  blue  skies  and  golden 
sunshine  for  the  celebration. 

The  programme  for  the  afternoon  would  have 
been  incomplete  without  music — exquisite  music 
— for  the  children  of  a  land  whose  national  em- 
blem is  a  musical  instrument,  consequently,  the 
day  was  selected  as  a  suitable  occasion  for  Miss 
Burns'  Violin  Recital ;  in  which  she  was  ably 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Harry  P.  Burns  and  Mr.  Collier 
Grounds,  one  of  Buffalo's  noted  organists. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme,  "Reverie," 
by  Vieuxtemps,  was  admirably  rendered.  Mu- 
sicians maintain  that  Vieuxtemps  has  been  gener- 
ally underrated  in  Germany,  and  overrated  in 
France.  We,  American  students,  are  of  the  opin- 
ion, that  he  was  a  composer  of  no  mean  calibre — 


probably,  if  all  his  compositions  were  interpreted 
bv  artists  as  sympathetic  as  Miss  Burns,  there 
would  be  no  question  as  to  his  merits,  and  all — 
even  those  in  critical  Deutschland — would  un- 
hesitatingly award  him  a  first  place  in  the  ranks- 
of  composers. 

]Mrs.  H.  P.  Burns  gave  very  appropriately,  as 
her  opening  selection,  "Greeting  to  Spring, "^ 
which,  of  course,  was  suggestive  of  everything 
bright  and  gay.  This  talented  lady  is  the  for- 
tunate possessor  of  a  remarkably  fine  soprano 
voice,  an  imposing  presence,  and  a  charming 
manner — with  such  a  splendid  combination,  no 
marvel  she  w-on  the  hearts  of  her  audience  from 
the  very  outset.  Her  perfect  enunciation  is  a 
contradiction  of  the  oft-repeated  fallacy,  that 
Americans  articulate  so  indistinctly,  that  their 
songs  are  rarely  intelligible.  Though  many  of 
the  vocal  numbers  were  entirely  new  to  us,  we 
were  able  to  follow  both  poet  and  musician. 

Mr.  Collier  Grounds,  the  very  capable  accom- 
panist of  the  evening,  showed  his  artistic  trend  in 
selecting  his  piano  number  from  the  "aristocrat 
of  the  piano,"  the  poetic  Chopin.  His  interpre- 
tation of  the  G  minor  Ballade  was  a  perfect  reve- 
lation to  us.  It  is  not  known  why  the  great  Po- 
lish composer  called  those  peculiar  compositions 
Ballades.  Probably,  because  they  open  with  a 
lyric  melody  and  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  de- 
velopment of  lyric  melodies  for  their  interest. 
Soaring  at  times  to  a  dramatic  climax,  this  par- 
ticular Ballade  is  one  of  his  finest  inspirations. 

The  violin  solo,  "Brindisi, "  by  Alard,  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  sad  tone-poem.  Bright, 
dainty,  and  piquant,  we  can  readily  understand 
why  it  is  such  a  favorite  with  violin  soloists. 

Mrs.  Burns'  exquisite  voice  was  heard  to  even 
greater  advantage  in  "Invocation,"  the  violin 
obligato  adding  greatly  to  the  fine  musical  ef- 
fects, and  seeming  to  petition  its  hearers  to  listen 
tc  its  plea. 

The  Wagnerian  number  was  most  enjoyable. 
Miss  Burns  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  intel- 
lectual rendition  of  the  celebrated  prize  song 
from  "Die  Meistersinger." 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  was  Mrs.  Burns' 
group  of  Irish  Airs,  which  elicited  such  hearty 
applause,  that  the  talented  cantatrice  returned  to 
the  platform  and  gladdened  our  hearts  with  an- 
other burst  of  song. 

Mr.  Krehbiel,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  says, 
that  "the  capacity  properly  to  listen  to  music  is 
better  proof  in  the  listener  than  skill  to  play  upon 
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an  instrument,  or  ability  to  sing  acceptably  when 
unaccompanied  by  that  capacity.  It  makes  more 
for  that  gentleness  and  refinement  of  emotion, 
thought,  and  action  which,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term,  it  is  the  province  of  music  to  pro- 
mote." We  thank  Mr.  Krehbiel  for  his  well- 
expressed  opinion,  and,  since  we  humbly  consider 
ourselves  as  worthy  at  least  of  a  place  in  the 
category  of  good  listeners,  we  hope  we  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  another  musical  treat, 
which  will  again  transport  us  on  the  wings  of 
song  and  melody  far  away  from  the  transient 
cares  of  this  workaday  world  of  ours  to  the  home 
of  the  Eternal. 

PROGRAMME. 

Violin  Solo — "Reverie" Vieuxtemps 

Miss  Burns. 

Song — "In  Springtime" Dudley  Buck 

Mrs.  Harry  P.  Burns. 

Piano  Solo — Ballade  in  G  minor Chopin 

Mr.  Collier  Grounds. 

Violin  Solo — "Brindisi"   Alard 

Miss  Burns. 
Song,  with  violin  obligato — "Invocation".  . . 

D'Hardelot 
Mrs.  Harry  P.  Burns. 
Violin  Solo — Prize  Song,  from  "Die  Meis- 

tersinger"    Wagner 

Miss  Burns. 

Irish  Airs — Selected 

Mrs.  Harry  P.  Burns. 

Neva  Loomis. 


/IDr.  (5eorge  38.   TRUilliams'   IRecital   of 

Sbaftespcare's  Ibistorical  /iDaster* 

piece,  TkiriG  "toenrp  tbe  3f  ouvtb. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Act  I.  King  Henry  proposes  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  His  plans  thwarted  by  rumors  of 
wars  at  home  and  abroad.  Meeting  of  Falstaff 
and  Prince  Henry.  Falstaff  charged  with  loose 
behavior.  Falstaff  admits  the  charge,  but  re- 
taliates by  accusing  the  prince  of  being  directly 
responsible  by  having  set  him  a  bad  example  and 
corrupted  his  manners.  Poins'  plans  for  robbery 
heartily  endorsed  by  Falstaff,  who  starts  at  once 
for  Eastcheap.  Poins  persuades  the  prince  to 
participate  in  the  practical  joke  of  robbing  the 
robbers.      Prince   Henry   reflects   upon   his   mis- 


deeds and  promises  to  reform — by  and  by.  The 
Earl  of  Worcester  charged  with  insubordination 
and  dismissed  from  King  Henry's  Court.  The 
king  declares  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  a  traitor 
and  refuses  to  ransom  him ;  and  further,  he  for- 
bids Hospur  to  intercede  for  him  or  even  men- 
tion his  name.  The  king  commands  Hotspur  to 
deliver  up  his  prisoners,  which  he  refuses  to  do. 
Hotspur  denounces  the  king.  Percies'  plan  to 
deliver  Mortimer ;  to  win  over  to  their  cause  the 
Scottish  chiefs,  Glendower  and  Douglas ;  and 
finally  to  join  their  forces  in  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  king. 

Act  II.  Falstaff,  exhausted  by  his  long  walk 
during  the  night,  arrives  at  the  appointed  place 
of  meeting  of  the  robbers,  before  dawn.  He 
searches  for  his  horse,  and  calls  long  and  loud 
for  his  companions.  Preparations  completed  for 
the  attack.  The  travellers  arrive,  the  robbery  ac- 
complished. Prince  Henry  and  Poins  rob  the 
robbers,  and  return  to  the  tavern  at  Eastcheap. 
Falstaff  and  his  comrades  arrive  later.  Falstaff 
recounts  the  incidents  of  the  robbery ;  and  then 
listens  with  much  discomfiture  to  Prince  Henry's 
version.  The  prince  summoned  to  appear  before 
his  father.  He  prepares  for  the  meeting  by  sub- 
mitting to  an  examination  of  his  past  life,  by 
Falstaff.  Falstaff's  extraordinary  ability  in  dodg- 
ing severely  tested.  Enter  sheriff  and  watch  in 
search  of  Falstaff,  who  is  wanted  for  the  part  he 
took  in  the  robbery.  Prince  Henry  shields  him 
and  prevents  his  arrest.  Contents  of  Falstaff's 
pockets  revealed. 

Act  hi.  The  prince  returns  to  court  and 
meets  his  father.  King  Henry  contrasts  the 
prince's  indifference,  recklessness,  and  disgrace- 
ful behavior  with  the  manly  deportment  of  the 
ambitious,  high-minded  and  successful  young 
warrioi".  Hotspur.  Prince  Henry  promises  to  re- 
deem his  good  name  from  the  stigma  which  has 
fallen  upon  it.  The  king  accepts  the  resolve  and 
proposes  to  place  him  at  once  in  command  of  a 
division  of  the  army.  Sir  Walter  Blunt  brings 
news  of  the  meeting  of  the  rebels  in  Shrewsbury. 
The  king  determined  to  march  against  them. 
Falstaff  discourses  upon  his  moral  condition  and 
the  causes  thereof.  Falstaff  vexes  the  hostess, 
and  speaks  slightingly  of  the  prince,  who  takes 
him  to  task  for  it,  but  Falstaff's  wit  saves  him 
from  disgrace.  The  prince  informs  his  comrades 
of  his  reconciliation  with  his  father  and  his  ap- 
pointment in  the  army.  Poins  receives  a  commis- 
sion, and  Falstaff  "a  charge  of  foot." 
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Act  IV.  Hotspur  and  Douglas,  in  the  rebel 
■camp  at  Shrewsbury,  make  an  avowal  of  friend- 
ship. Information  of  Northumberland's  illness 
received.  The  Earl  of  Worcester  despondent; 
Hotspur  hopeful  and  impatient  to  meet  the  king's 
forces  despite  the  absence  of  his  father,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  Owen  Glendower  and  Morti- 
mer. Arrival  of  Sir  Walter  Blunt  with  a  mes- 
sage from  the  king,  in  which  he  pleads  for  a 
•cessation  of  hostile  preparations,  and  promises 
tc  grant  every  reasonable  request,  and  yield  every 
•disputed  point.  Hotspur  replies  with  cutting 
sarcasm,  and  tauntingly  relates  the  methods  by 
which  the  king  usurped  the  throne,  and  charges 
him  with  breaking  his  oath  and  first  deposing 
and  then  murdering  his  kinsman  and  predecessor. 
King  Richard  the  Second.  Hotspur  promises  to 
send  a  formal  reply  to  the  king's  message,  by  the 
Earl  of  Worcester  in  person,  the  following  day. 
Sir  Walter  Blunt  retui'ns  to  the  king,  and  Hot- 
spur retires  to  confer  with  his  uncle. 

Act  V.  The  Earl  of  Worcester  presents  his 
iiltimatum.  The  king  listens  patiently  to  a  bitter 
denunciation  of  himself  and  of  the  means  he  em- 
ployed to  gain  the  crown.  He  replies  guardedly 
and  pleads  with  his  enemies  to  accept  terms  of 
peace.  Prince  Henry's  nobility  of  character 
shown  in  his  desire  to  save  the  soldiers  of  both 
armies  by  challenging  Hotspur  to  single  combat. 
King  Henry  protests,  and  orders  general  prepara- 
tion for  battle.  Falstaff  soliloquizes.  The  Earl 
•of  Worcester  returns  to  camp  and  treacherously 
misrepresents  the  king.  Hotspur  sends  the  king 
a  message  of  defiance  in  which  he  promises  to 
march  against  him.  Hotspur  addresses  his  sol- 
diers and  then  leads  them  on  to  battle.  Sir 
Walter  Blunt  and  Douglas  meet  and  Blunt  is 
slain.  Prince  Henry  and  Hotspur  meet  and 
Hotspur  is  mortally  wounded.  In  a  personal  en- 
counter with  Douglas,  Falstaff  saves  his  life  by 
feigning  death.  The  trumpets  announce  the  vic- 
tory of  the  king's  forces  at  Shrewsbury.  The 
Earl  of  Worcester  and  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  and 
the  Baron  of  Kinderton  are  taken  prisoners,  con- 
demned, and  beheaded.  The  king  promises  to 
continue  the  warfare  until  all  his  enemies  are  sub- 
dued. 

Shakespeare  has  judged  Henry  IV.,  and  pro- 
nounced that  his  life  was  not  a  failure,  still,  it 
was  at  best  a  partial  success — all  that  he  had  at- 
tained, and  almost  incalculably  greater  possession 
of  good  things,  could  be  attained  by  nobler 
means.     Bv  caution  and  bv  boldness  he  had  won 


the  crown,  and  held  it  resolutely.  But  his  fol- 
lowers fell  away;  the  turbulent  nobles  of  the 
North  were  in  revolt,  and  there  was  a  profound 
suspicion  of  the  policy  of  the  king.  One  son  had 
reproduced  the  character  of  his  father  without 
the  larger  and  finer  features  of  that  character. 
The  other  he  could  not  understand,  failing  to 
discern,  almost  up  to  the  last,  the  steadfast,  hid- 
den loyalty  and  love  of  that  son.  It  is  hard  for 
the  free,  spontaneous  heart  to  disclose  itself  to 
the  deliberate  and  cautious  one,  which  yet  yearns 
pathetically  for  a  child's  affection.  There  is 
something  piteously  undiscerning  in  the  wish  of 
the  father  of  a  Henry  V.  that  he  might  have  been 
the  father  of  a  Hotspur. 

Henry  IV.  never  knew  repose  and  refreshment. 
Incessant  care  and  labor  weighed  on  his  mind 
day  after  day,  night  after  night.  Every  future 
contingency  had  to  be  anticipated  and  provided 
for  by  policy.  Never  for  an  hour  could  he  let 
things  be,  and  join  in  the  wholesome  laughter 
and  frolic  of  the  world.  Accordingly,  in  spite  of 
his  energy  and  strenuous  resolution,  seasons  of 
exhaustion  and  depression  necessarily  came. 
Sleep  forsook  him ;  he  summoned  his  councillors 
at  midnight ;  he  brooded  over  the  rank  diseases 
that  grew  near  the  heart  of  his  kingdom.  He 
longed  inexpressibly  to  read  the  secrets  of  fu- 
turity. 

"O  God !  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate, 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent, 
Weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea !  and,  other  times,  to  see 
The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too   wide    for    Neptune's   hips :    how   chances 

mock, 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquors !    O,  if  this  were  seen, 
The     happiest     youth,     viewing    his     progress 

through, 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue. 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and 
die." 
When,  a  little  before  his  death,  his  heart  was  at 
last  set  right  with  his  son's  heart,  he  could  con- 
fess— 

"God  knows,  my  son. 
By  what  by-paths  and  indirect  crook'd  ways 
I  met  this  crown,  and  I  myself  know  well 
How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head. 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet. 
Better  opinion,  better  confirmation." 
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In  Prince  "Hal"  we  find  Shakespeare's  ideal 
of  manhood.  A  sharer  in  the  wild  frolic  of 
youth,  entering-  heartily  into  the  fun  of  his  East- 
cheap  life — the  vigor  and  the  folly  of  it  were  de- 
lightful— but  at  the  same  time  holding  himself 
prepared  for  the  solemn  responsibilities  of  a  great 
ruler,  concealing  the  strength  and  splendor  of 
his  character,  and  standing  aloof  in  his  inmost 
being  from  the  unworthy  life  of  his  associates, 
thus  could  he  stand  truthfully  before  his  father 
and  maintain  that  his  nature  was  substantially 
sound  and  untainted,  capable  of  redeeming  itself 
from  all  past,  superficial  dishonor. 

Before  a  half  dozen  lines  had  been  uttered, 
Mr.  Williams  l^ad  established  himself  in  the  at- 
tention and  favor  of  the  students.  A  gentleman 
of  excellent  presence,  and  a  forceful,  magnetic 
speaker,  he  made  the  drama  glow  with  life  and 
reality,  without  other  aid  than  his  own  voice, 
declaiming  his  royal  speeches  with  a  fine  enthusi- 
asm, and  reaching  his  climaxes  without  a  particle 
of  overstraining  or  affectation.  The  judicious 
pause — the  faint  emphasis — are  part  of  his  art ; 
a  look — a  gesture — gives  point  to  his  witticisms. 
He  does  not  exaggerate,  all  is  refined  and  spark- 
ling. Although  all  the  characters  were  conceived 
with  admirable  strength  and  spirit,  the  fat  knight 
— Falstaff — exorbitant  in  good-fellowship  and 
inexhaustible  in  resources,  was  certainly  the  most 
laughter-provoking.  Mr.  Williams'  well  trained 
vocal  and  facial  powers  make  him  an  incom- 
parable impersonator  of  this  lover  of  splendid 
imposture  and  stupendous  joke. 

A  burst  of  applause  greeted  Mr.  Williams  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  play,  in  which  pathos  and 
humor  were  so  interwoven,  light  and  shade  so 
happily  blended,  that  one  could  only  feel  regret 
when  it  was  over  and  a  desire  for  a  continuation 
of  such  a  rare  historical  treat. 

Stella  Martin. 


There  is  in  man  a  higher  than  love  of  happi- 
ness ;  he  can  do  without  happiness,  and  instead 
thereof  find  blessedness !  .  .  .  Love  not 
pleasure,  love  God.  This  is  the  everlasting  yea, 
wherein  all  contradiction  is  solved  ;  wherein  who- 
so walks  and  works,  it  is  well  with  him. 


]£aster  Gifts. 

'Twas  Easter  morn,  and  all  the  deep-toned  bells. 
Were  clamorous  with  joy  :    "Christ  has  risen !" 

F"rom  out  the  human  tide  that  swept,  the  street, 
A  woman  bent  with  age,  her  once  fair  brow 
Wrinkled    and    care-worn    with    the    weight    of 

years ; 
Toiled  slowly  up  the  well-worn  granite  steps 
And  pushed  the  arched  cathedral  door  ajar, 
That  closed  behind  her,  shutting  out  the  world. 
Within  the  mullioned-lighted  vestibule 
She  paused  a  moment  at  the  holy  stoup 
To  dip  her  finger  in  its  healing  depths, 
In  memory  of  Him  who  died  for  all. 
Then   up   the   aisle,    with   trembling   Hmbs,    she- 
passed 
To  the  carved  chancel  rail,  and  knelt  in  prayer ; 
Nor  heard  the  organ's  choral  anthem  swell 
With  "Gloria  in  Excelsis !"  clear  and  sweet. 
Her  Pater  Noster  said,  she  slowly  rose. 
And  then,  as  half  in  doubt  and  half  ashamed — 
So  simple  seemed  her  little  gift  of  love. 
Bought  with  gold  minted  at  the  forge  of  toil — 
A  widow's  mite — upon  the  altar  high, 
She  laid  a  single  lily — snowy  white. 

Then,  as  the  organ  hushed  its  flood  of  song, 
She  slipped  like  water  to  the  chancel  floor. 
With  one  low  sob  that  smote  the  gloomy  depths- 
Of  choir  and  nave ;  and  lay  as  though  asleep. 
The  candles  on  the  altar  shed  their  light 
Upon  the  lily ;  in  its  spotless  heart 
An  unseen  angel  placed  the  new-born  soul. 
And  mounting  on  the  chime  of  Easter  bells. 
Through  clouds  of  incense,  to  the  great  white- 
throne  ; 
Laid  his  fair  tribute  at  the  Master's  feet. 

G.  W.  Shipman. 


True  greatness  is  in  the  character ;  never  in 
the  circumstances.  No  matter  about  wearing  a 
crown,  make  sure  that  you  have  a  head  worthy  of 
wearing  a  crown. 


That  life  is  a  glorious  triumph  which  adds  one- 
soul  to  the  choir  of  the  saints,  whether  it  be  her 
own  soul  or  the  soul  of  another.  That  life  is  not 
wasted  that  achieves  such  a  triumph,  even  if  it 
contribute  nothing  to  this  passing  world ;  any- 
more than  Christ's  life  was  wasted  when  He  died,, 
a  seeming  failure  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that 
we  might  live  eternally.  She  who  gives  the  gift 
of  a  human  soul  unto  heaven  has  enriched  the 
whole  universe. 
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1[slan&  IReveries. 

XET   me   open   your   door,    dear   little   Log 
Cabin,  on  this  30th  day  of  October. 

I  am  a  belated  guest ;    all  is  past  and 
gone. 

The  fire  which  I  kindle  gives  me  no  warmth ; 
it  but  makes  me  the  more  sensible  of  the  bleak- 
ness and  desolation  of  everything  within  and 
without. 

Summer  ofifered  me  its  roses  and  gladness : 
Indian  Summer  spread  a  farewell  banquet,  flung 
over  it  a  reflection  of  departed  summer, — an  earn- 
est of  the  stored  love  and  sunshine  that  should 
bear  me  towards  another  summer  and  this  happy 
isle. 

My  coming  now  is,  as  it  were,  to  demand  of 
the  grave  the  face  of  a  dear  friend. 

But  here  is  a  book, — blessed  resource!  Ah, 
the  fascination,  the  beauty,  the  soul-luxury  pos- 
sessed by  a  book !  My  early  love  was  the  dear, 
dog-eared,  dirty,  finger-marked,  broken  volume 
of  the  school  library ;  but  that  was  in  ante- 
microbe,  ante-bacteria  times.  How  happy  we 
were  then !  We  skipped  introductory  passages, 
and  all  black,  closely-printed  pages  and  revelled  in 
the  dialogue  page  of  a  hundred  paragraphs. 

I  must  not  wander,  although  the  circumstances 
invite  that  mood ;  the  book  at  hand  is  that  pecu- 
liarly fascinating  and  instructive  work  by  Father 
Sheehan, — "My  New  Curate." 

I  have  followed  its  pages  with  smiles  and  tears, 
tears  and  smiles;  but  the  smiles  break  through 
the  tears,  and  remain  at  the  fore,  which  is  iden- 
tical with  Irish  life  and  Irish  inspiration. 

Ian  Maclaren's  works  are  recalled,  in  mental 
comparison. 

Maclaren's  Scottish  village,  "Drumtochty,"  is 
a  heaven  upon  earth,  to  which  I  fain  would  flee 
several  times  daily:  its  interesting  inhabitants 
might  bear  individual  labels  representing  the  one 
quality,  virtue,  or  weakness  for  which  they  stand. 
Satan  has  not  discovered  "Drumtochty" ;  but  he 
has  many  acquaintances  and  some  friends  in 
Father  Sheehan's  Irish  village  "Kilronan."  With 
unique  genius,  the  gifted  author  has  portrayed 
the  light  heart,  the  reverence,  the  hospitality  and 
the  beautiful  purity  of  the  Irish  character;  but 
iji  so  doing  he  teaches  us  that  the  average  citizeh 
is  a  combination  of  saint  and  sinner. 

While  I  do  not  sigh  for  "Kilronan,"  I  shall  be 
happy  as  I  may  in  my  own  town.  I  draw  this 
Conclusion:    the   author   of   "Kilronan"    under- 


stands the  human  heart,  the  author  of  "Drum- 
tochty" does  not. 

One  good  man  depicts  life  as  he  would  believe 
it  to  be,  the  other  as  he  knows  it  to  be. 

Both  authors  win  us  to  love  of  neighbor, 

:i5  ^  *  *  * 

Love  of  neighbor,  harmony,  and  peace ! — all 
most  desired,  while  we  glory  in  cruel  wars. 

What,  but  the  defending  of  our  country,  the 
guarding  of  our  hearths  and  homes,  can  justify 
us  in  the  killing  of  our  fellow  man  ? 

Was  the  late  Boer  war  a  necessity  ?  I  would 
like  to  believe  that  it  was.    God  knows. 

Be  that  as  it  may  have  been,  our  Canadians  did 
not  hesitate  to  rise  at  the  Empire's  call, — to  kill 
and  to  be  killed. 

There  was  hurried  preparation,  and  no  time 
for  tears,  for  we  hoped  that  any  near  day  might 
end  the  war;  so  we  made  much  proud  display  of 
"The  flag  that's  braved  a  thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze," 
we  sang  our  patriotic  songs  with  gusto,  and  all 
were,  or  pretended  to  be,  in  picnic  spirits  as  the 
trains  bore  our  light-hearted  volunteers. 

A  day  came  when  my  heart  sank  like  lead,  not 
because  of  the  graves  found  in  far  Africa,  but 
that  in  a  glowing  report  of  battle,  sent  by  one  of 
our  war  correspondents,  occurred  the  line  "On 
rushed  our  brave  Canadians  swearing  in  two  lan- 
guages !"  W^hat  a  preparation  for  death !  Some 
fell  in  that  rush.  What  "last  words"  for  mothers 
and  sisters  to  ponder  in  their  hearts. 

There  hastened  Lord  Ava,  the  son  and  heir  of 
grand  old  Lord  Dufferin.  That  father,  a  worthy 
Irishman,  had  become  poor,  in  refusing  to  fatten 
on  his  countrymen.  To  add  to  the  home  trials 
and  sorrows.  Lord  Ava  fell,  while,  "unattached," 
and  without  even  a  gun,  he  was  running  amuck — 
to  kill ! 

Because  England  went  thousands  of  miles  to 
Africa  "to  right  the  wrongs  of  British  subjects," 
when  Irish  wrongs  were  at  her  door,  Colonel 
Lynch  carried  those  wrongs  into  Africa — "lest 
we  forget." 

Let  us  suppose  that  he  shot  Lord  Duflferin's 
son  :  such  would  be  one  of  the  anomalies  of  war, 
accursed  war! 

Many  were  the  shining  marks,  the  sprigs  of 
nobility  that  fell  in  that  war.  Some  of  them  may 
not  have  counted  for  much,  except  in  the  fact  of 
the  lesson  taught  their  kindred,  for  theirs  is  the 
class  that  makes  war  and  reaps  the  glories  of  it- 
The  death  of  one  poor  "Tommy  Atkins"  is  sadder 
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in  consequence  to  family  ties  than  that  of  any 
collective  dozen  of  "shining  marks." 

For  picturesque  mockery  of  all  honesty,  was 
and  is  the  Cuban  and  Philippine  wars, — "to  con- 
vert to  heavenly  paths  and  Christian  progress  the 
enslaved  Cuban  and  Filipino" ! 

Justice  may  appeal  in  vain  for  the  Indian  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  lynch  law  is  good 
<inough  for  the  negro ! 

President  McKinley  was  persuaded  into  public 
prayer — the  last  resource  of  hypocrites — for  the 
success  of  the  Cuban  campaign  :  he,  the  man  who 
posed  for  liberty,  was  in  his  blindness,  the  abettor 
of  the  license  that  perpetrates  lynch  law  and 
the  "cold  water  cure."  That  his  death  was  com- 
passed by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  seemed  but  the 
sequel — of  retribution? 

Will  the  Nation  of  the  water  cure  liberate, 
convert,  or  annihilate,  the  unappreciative  Fili- 
pinos ? 

Even  more  horrible  than  the  "swearing — of  our 
brave  Canadians,"  was  that  key-note — burned  in 
iny  memory — from  the  lips  of  Vice-Admiral 
Evans,  one  of  the  U.  S.  commanding  officers,  dur- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Admiral  Ce- 
vera's  fleet. 

(Reader  come  with  me,  for  a  moment,  to  "La 
Rabida,"  the  Columbus  Building  of  the  Chicago 
Exposition.  Here  we  find  a  reverent  hush  as  the 
crowd  pauses  before  a  venerated  document. 
Those  who  would  read,  are  requested  to  remove 
the  hat  while  so  doing :  prince  and  peasant  rev- 
erently comply. 

This  document  is  the  Commission  given  to 
Christopher  Columbus,  "Christobal  Colon,"  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  when  he  em- 
barked upon  the  expedition  which  gave  to  us 
America. 

The  pious  Colon  is  commissioned  in  the  name 
of  God  and  all  religious  sentiment.) 

Let  us  return  to  the  hour  of  the  destruction  of 
Cervera's  fleet,  that  last  memorial  of  Spanish 
prestige  connected  with  the  continent  of  "Co- 
lumbia." 

Loyal  old  Cervera  did  his  best  for  the  represen- 
tative of  the  jewel-sacrificing  Isabella, — Queen 
Christina,  the  brave  widow  at  Madrid,  striving 
and  praying  for  the  keeping  intact  of  the  king- 
dom of  her  little  son,  Alfonso. 

Touching  did  it  seem  that  one  ship  of  the 
doomed  fleet  was  the  "Reina  Christina"  ;  but  who 
can  paint  the  pathos  of  the  fact  that  another  of 
that  devoted  fleet  bore  the  sacred  name  of — 
Christobal  Color.. 


In  the  pandemonium  of  shot  and  shell  ran  the 
inquiry  along  the  United  States  line — "Where  is 
the  Christobol  Colon?" 

Then  was  returned  that  eloquent  answer  from 
the  lips  of  the  U.  S.  Admiral  Evans — 

"We  are  giving  her  hell !" 

"Hell,"  to  the  last  of  Columbus  in  the  New 
World, — in  his  own  fair  "Columbia." 

Think  of  it,  ye  missionaries,  and  ponder  well 
before  ye  embark  for  other  heathen  lands. 

I  would  add  an  anachronism : — 

"Remember  the  'Maine !'  "  was  the  motto  wide- 
spread as  demoniacal,  which  urged  the  precipita- 
tion of  hostilities  and  justified  the  lust  of  con- 
quest. 

No  honest,  reasoning  man  or  woman  ever  be- 
lieved that  the  Spaniards,  a  weaker  nation,  blew 
up  the  "Maine,"  only  to  invite  war,  certain  de- 
feat, and  possible  obliteration  at  the  hands  of  a 
greater  power. 

We  of  the  British  Empire,  whose  great  seamen 
of  the  past,  notably  Raleigh  and  Drake,  were 
pirates  rewarded  with  knighthood  and  royal  fa- 
vour when  they  brought  home  booty,  robbed 
from  Spanish  treasure  ships  in  time  of  peace,  or 
taken  from  Spanish  towns  after  putting  their  de- 
fenceless inhabitants  to  the  sword, — we  also, 
shouted,  "Remember  the  'Maine' — and  Spanish 
cruelty." 

Has  not  the  truth  come  out  in  the  late  miser- 
able suicide  of  the  officer  who  was  electrician  on 
board  the  "Maine,"  because,  as  his  friends  affirm, 
he  knew  the  "Maine"  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
an  internal  electric  explosion  ?  Justice  now,  more 
clamorous  than  ever,  demands  that  thorough  in- 
vestigation which  the  U.  S.  never  made. 

The  greatest  gift  or  blessing  of  war  is  only 
booty.    Ah  !   for  peace  and  its  plenty  ! 

To  my  mind  comes  the  couplet  from  that  sweet 
song  by  Jean  Ingelow — 

"Give  for  all  our  life's  dear  story. 
Give  us  love,  and  give  us  peace !" 

Here  comes  a  boat  for  me  from  the  Indian 
school ;  so  I  shall  do  what  remains  to  me, — walk 
out  and  shut  the  door. 

*  ;;-;  >j<  *  * 

As  I  wait  in  the  parlor  of  the  Indian  Mission, 
down  the  hall  stairs,  bumpety-bump,  comes  a 
little  Indian  boy  of  about  four  years,  who  re- 
turns me  an  unexpected  smile.  He  hobbles  into 
the  room — for  his  feet  are  bandaged — and  an- 
swers Indian  to  my  English. 

While  I  am  casting  oflf  my  selfish  chilliness  be- 
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side  the  great  kitchen  stove,  one  of  the  good  Grey 
Nuns  tells  me  the  little  waif's  story. 

His  mother  died,  leaving  her  puny,  scrofulous 
baby  to  his  pagan  father,  who  married  again. 
The  second  wife,  especially  after  having  a 
papoose  of  her  own  to  love,  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  that  first  wife's  child.  When  the  father 
threatened  to  kill  the  sickly,  complaining  little 
creature,  his  maternal  aunt,  a  young  girl,  brought 
him  to  the  Sisters.  He  was  and  is  a  mass  of 
scrofulous  sores,  some  of  which  are  healing. 

The  Sister  adds  that  they  have  little  hope  of 
curing  the  little  fellow.  It  is  so  sweet  to  see  him 
put  his  arms  around  her  neck,  as  she  kisses  his 
cheek.  Is  the  spirit  of  the  poor  lost  Indian 
mother  here  to  see,  or  does  an  angel  speed  away 
to  tell  her? 

Peace  and  love  dwell  here,  because  of  the  joy- 
ous atmosphere  surrounding  self-sacrifice. 

Sister  d'Eschambault  de  Vaudreuil,  the  Su- 
perior, constant  companion  and  chief  instructress 
of  these  little  Indian  children,  is  a  descendant  of 
the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  the  last  French  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada. 

Her  grandfather,  Louis  d'Eschambault  de 
\^audreuil  was  a  page  in  attendance  on  Marie 
Antoinette  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI.  He  was 
with  that  unfortunate  King  and  Queen  when  they 
sought  safety  in  flight,  and  were  taken  prisoners 
at  Varennes. 

D'Eschambault  escaped  to  England,  was  re- 
ceived at  court,  became  the  bosom  friend  of  Ed- 
ward, Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  with  the  title  of  "Colonel,"  accompanied  H. 
R.  H.  and  his  regiment  to  Canada. 

Having  recovered  his  fortune  and  estates  in 
France,  d'Eschambault  placed  that  fortune  at  the 
disposal  of  the  British  for  the  building  up  of 
British  colonization  in  Canada. 

Not  one  dollar  of  that  money  was  returned  to 
d'Eschambault,  his  honor  as  a  nobleman  would 
not  permit  him  to  ask  for  it,  and  his  heirs  are  still 
wondering,  if  not  waiting. 

Some  of  our  politicians,  whose  fathers  have 
emigrated  from  British  slums,  still  question 
French-Canadian  loyalty  to  British  rule. 

***** 

Who  of  us  does  not  delight  in  reading  of  the 
days  of  chivalry?  and  of  the  gentle,  devoted 
dames  who  hoped  and  prayed  for  their  absent 
lords. 

When  we  recall  those  faithful  women,  we  hear 
in  fancy  their  low,  prayer-attuned  voices. 


Had  these  fair  ladies  no  daughters  to  dower 
succeeding  generations?    Assuredly  they  had! 

Such  a  lady  has  this  year  come  into  my  world. 
This  gentle  Englishwoman  of  the  warm,  brown- 
black  eyes,  and  sweet,  low  voice,  suggests  to  me 
the  "ladie  dear"  of  song  and  story. 

*'Mrs.  McMillan"'  has  an  attentive  husband, 
who  came  south  from  "over  the  border"  to  woo 
and  win :  in  a  most  clever  and  interesting  nar- 
rative of  their  travels,  Mrs.  McMillan  frequently 
refers  to  him  as  "the  dear  husband"  ready  for 
every  emergency. 

Mr.  McMillan,  while  discharging  the  duties  of 
an  important  mining  position,  assisted  by  his  will- 
ing wife,  made  life  more  than  worth  living  for 
the  miners  under  his  jurisdiction:  this  truly 
noble,  seflf-sacrificing  pair  identified  themselves 
with  all  that  they  could  conceive  for  the  welfare 
of  body,  mind,  and  soul,  and  in  return  they  have 
gained,  I  venture  to  say,  the  undying  gratitude 
of  the  men  of  the  Black  Eagle  Mine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McMillan  are  about  to  return  to 
England ;   prayers  and  blessings  attend  them. 

They  will — we  believe — be  reminded  of  their 
sojourn  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  by  sweet  sur- 
prises of  good  fortune  in  the  dear  Lord's  own 
way  and  time ! 

"Good  fortune" ! — Do  we  not  generally  con- 
strue these  words  in  a  very  worldly,  unspiritual 
way  ? 

When  we  inquire  about  a  friend  and  receive 
the  reply  that  he  has  the  "good  fortune — to  be 
'doing  well,'  "  we  immediately  understand  that 
he  is  acquiring  earthly  riches.  That  is  sufficient ; 
we  would  require  for  him  nothing  more. 

If  on  the  other  hand  our  informant  assures  us 
that  our  friend  is  in  good  fortune,  that  he  goes 
to  church  every  morning,  offers  the  day  to  God; 
then  returns  to  arduous  daily  duties  with  heart 
filled  with  love  of  God  and  Man — well,  we  regard 
this  "good  fortune"  as  a  harmless  joke,  and  our 
informant,  or  friend,  or  both — in  a  fair  way  for 
softening  of  the  brain. 

***** 

How  little  suffices ! — at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  life.  But  how  soon  ambition  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  child !  In  our  play  as  children,  we  are 
make-believe  kings  and  queens, — while  a  cent 
purchase  renders  us  happy ! 

Come  with  me,  dear  reader,  into  my  inmost 
confidence!  Let  me  tell  you  why  that,  on  my 
pen-rack,  you  may  always  see — a  new  slate  pen- 
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cil,  covered  in  part  like  a  miniature  barber's  pole, 
with  red-white-and-blue  striped  paper. 

This  pencil  is  more  precious  than  jewels;  be- 
cause the  sight  of  it,  the  odor  of  the  slate,  recalls 
the  old  vital  happiness  of  childhood,  and  the 
"sums,"  "pictures"  and  "writing"  possible  to  a 
new  pencil. 

Thank  God  for  this  pleasure,  which  never 
palls, — and  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  I  wrong 
no  one  and  am  not  envied ! 

In  the  near  background  is  the  face  of  a  dear 
teacher;  it  is  indeed  the  shadow,  for  the  sub- 
stance has  faded. 

***** 

A  friend  of  mine,  in  an  able  essay  deprecating 
the  worrying  rush  of  the  present  age,  uses  the 
argument  that  whenever  that  spirit  is  uppermost 
"some  one  has  blundered." 

As  I  follow  her  train  of  thought,  and  make  it 
subjective,  I  feel  certain  that  whenever  I  take  the 
notion  of  setting  the  world  to  rights  suddenly 
and  of  doling  out  duty  to  my  neighbor,  it  is  a  sign 
that  I  am  of  the  number  who  have  blundered  and 
are  blundering. 

This  unrest  pervades  even  the  advent  and  the 
season  of  the  holy  Christmas-tide,  which  surely 
should  warrant  us  the  peace  attendant  upon  the 
coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

O!  for  the  simplifying  of  our  present  elabor- 
ated duties,  for  the  quiet  of  reflection  and  con- 
templation, for  the  recalling  of  old  friends  and 
old  times,  and  for  the  retaining  of  everything  we 
liold  dear!  Idkis. 


B  jflDarM  (3ras  **3Boof?"  /IDasquera^e» 

/^^  F  all  the  holidays  in  the  calendar,  so  often 
'^^7  and  earnestly  conned  by  the  merry  school- 
girl, whose  appreciation  of  these  occasions 
for  relaxation  is  keen,  Mardi  Gras  seems  to  be 
the  most  mischief-inspiring,  for  certainly,  on  that 
day  does  the  unlimited  capacity  for  merriment 
possessed  by  these  otherwise  studious  ones,  find 
free  vent  in  the  most  ingenious  schemes  for  the 
mystification  of  their  revered,  all-unsuspecting 
instructresses,  showing  them,  with  wicked  tri- 
umph, how  latent  resources  for  play  as  well  as 
for  work,  may  be  developed. 

Gentle  reader,  come  with  me  to  the  assembly 
hall,  brilliantly  lighted  and  wearing  a  particularly 
festive  air,  with  never  a  desk  or  book  in  sight ; 
the  doors  are  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  darkness 
which  wraps  the  corridors  beyond  seems  to  pal- 


pitate with  mystery  and  to  whisper  to  the  ex- 
pectant audience  of  the  strange  and  wonderful 
doings  under  its  cover,  that  are  soon  to  surprise 
them.  Suddenly  the  corridor  is  dimly  illuminated 
and  a  burst  of  music,  a  ringing  chorus  of  sweet 
voices  to  the  rhythm  of  tripping  feet,  announce 
the  near  approach  of  the  gay  masqueraders.  Here 
they  come  with  light  and  airy  tread,  enchanting 
visions  from  the  misty  long  ago — courtly  dame, 
dainty  Puritan  maiden,  picturesque  peasant  girl, 
mincing  Japanese,  stately,  dark-browed  Jewess, 
bonnie  Highland  lassie,  charming,  bizarre  gipsy, 
lovely,  gracious  senorita — all  tripping  past  us  in 
bright  array,  with  smiles  and  glances  full  of  mis- 
chief;  and  our  imagination  roves  "far  back  into 
other  years  and  we  see  as  in  a  dream  the  forms 
of  ages  passed  away."  The  bright  band  is  led  by 
the  tall,  stately  form  of  "Amy  Robsart,"  clad  in 
flowing  robes  of  black  velvet,  whose  sweet,  sad 
face,  framed  in  high,  stiff  ruffles,  recalls  her 
pathetic  history  and  hapless  fate,  but  for  all  the 
matchless  dignity  of  bearing  and  the  dolorous  and 
tragic  air  which  characterize  her,  there  is  a  sub- 
dued sparkle  in  her  eye,  and  a  curly  turn  to  her 
band-encircled  hair,  which  remind  us  forcibly 
of  a  certain  merry  Neva — of  histrionic  fame.  We 
hope  the  dear  lady  feels  somewhat  cheered  in  the 
companionship  of  her  fair  young  partner — the 
lovely,  blooming  "Lorna  Doone."  What  an  ap- 
pealing picture  of  innocence  and  infantine  sweet- 
ness and  grace  is  she!  To  her  slender  form's 
"symmetry  of  mould"  clings  soft,  pale  blue  dra- 
peries, adorned  with  white  ermine,  and  her  tiny 
feet,  stepping  with  such  "bounding  grace,"  are 
most  daintily  encased  in  pale  blue  slippers.  Her 
yellow  curls,  unconfined  save  for  a  blue  silken 
band,  toss  in  charming  confusion  on  her  neck, 
and  rest  against  her  fair  cheeks,  from  which  they 
are  lifted  constantly  by  the  motion  of  the  dance. 
Concerning  those  same  vagrant  locks  of  gold 
there  is  much  speculation,  for,  if  we  mistake  not, 
on  our  introduction  to  this  beauteous  maid  in  the 
Doone  valley,  by  her  giant  cavalier,  that  most 
knightly  son  of  the  soil,  John  Ridd,  her  flowing, 
abundant  hair  rivalled  the  raven's  wing — or  was 
dark  brown — we  are  not  certain  which — accord- 
ing to  the  enthusiastic  John — and  lo !  on  her  re- 
suscitation to-night,  there  is  every  appearance  of 
a  bleeching  process  having  been  gone  through ! 
We  will  not  look  too  closely  into  this  mystery, 
but  we  fear  that  the  modest,  unsophisticated 
Lorna,  on  her  entrance  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury life,  has  taken  its  nonsensical  notions  into 
her  fair  head  and  become  imbued  with  its  spirit 
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of  foolishness  and  frivolity — which  pleases  us 
not.  Methinks,  Lady  Lorna,  alias  Caroline  Bab- 
-cock,  when  you  go  back  to  reign  over  your  rob- 
bers— you  see  we  know  all  about  you,  though  you 
are  in  such  select  company  to-night — that  John 
will  have  none  of  you,  or  to  put  it  more  gently, 
will  not  recognize  you ;  so  we  would  advise  you 
tc  get  back  your  raven  tresses. 

Next  come  the  two  gentle  sisters  of  the  poet's 
inspiration  —  sweet  "Evangeline,"  in  flowing 
fawn-color  gown,  Xorman  cap  and  kirtle  of 
blue  ;  the  spirit  of  peace  breathing  from  her  mod- 
est mien  and  dwelling  in  her  mild  dark  eyes  ;  hand 
in  hand  with  a  very  demure  and  coy  little  maid, 
who  answers  to  the  name  of  "Priscilla,"  attired 
in  a  most  unworldly  dove-color  gown  of  severely 
simple  cut,  fitting  closely  to  her  fair  proportions, 
to  which  a  white  frilled  fichu  gives  a  daintily 
picturesque  effect.  On  her  head,  which  is  shyly 
.averted — no  doubt  to  hide  an  anti-Puritan  smile 
of  enjoyment  and  pleasure  in  her  gay  surround- 
ings— sits  most  meekly  a  bewitching  little  cap  of 
the  same  unobtrusive  hue,  from  which  her  wavy 
hair  is  escaping,  no  doubt  to  the  secret  satisfac- 
tion of  this  Puritan,  but  nevertheless,  Eve-de- 
•scended  damsel.  We  imagine  her  train  of  thought 
to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  little  Quakeress  in 
the  song — 

"I've  a  cap  and  face  below  it 
That  is  pretty,  and  I  know  it. 
But  I'm  too  demure  to  show  it." 

^Mark  how  discreetly  she  lifts  her  arched  in- 
:step  in  the  tripping,  while  her  downcast  eyes  and 
flushed  cheeks  tell  us  of  her  qualms  of  conscience. 
We  have  a  deep  conviction  that  our  dear,  gentle 
iMargaret,  and  charming,  saucy  Prue  w^ould  be 
just  as  fruitful  inspirers  of  song  as  the  fair 
maidens  they  represent,  did  a  poet  but  light  upon 
-them. 

In  striking  contrast  to  their  sober  apparel  is 
the  shimmering  splendor  of  the  beautiful  "Rox- 
;ane'' — May  Weter — and  the  exquisite,  flowing 
white  robe  of  the  fair  ''Juliet" — Sarah  Barron — 
falling  in  graceful  folds,  over  which  floats  the 
cloud  of  her  rich  brown  hair.  Her  brow  is  en- 
•circled  with  a  golden  band,  and  withal,  she  looks 
the  perfect  picture  of  winsome,  childlike  loveli- 
ness, with  which  we  find  it  hard  to  associate  a 
dark  tragedy  or  a  cruel  fate. 

And  now,  in  delightfully  ludicrous  contrast  to 
these  fairy  forms  from  the  dreamy  realm  of 
poetry — a  most  happy  arrangement  of  opposit-'s 
— comes  the  renowned  champion  of  the  ''Cabbage 


Patch,"  that  challenge  to  pessimism,  philosophic 
and  philanthropic  "Mrs.  Wiggs"  —  Gertrude 
Dimond  —  whose  ample  proportions  are  ar- 
rayed in  her  very  best  gown  of  brown  calico, 
with  spotless  white  apron.  She  has  also 
donned  for  the  occasion  a  wonderful  high- 
cauled  cap,  snow-white,  tied  under  her  chin  with 
bright  green  streamers,  which  head-dress  is  a 
fitting  frame  for  her  round,  rosy  face,  beaming 
with  friendliness  and  a  housewifely  appreciation 
of  the  sterling  worth  of  soap.  We  have  an  un- 
com.fortable  presentiment  of  evil  for  her  unruly 
offspring.  Australia.  Enropccna,  and  that  hope- 
ful youth — the  unconquerable  Billy — in  her  ab- 
sence, but  we  know  ^Irs.  Wiggs'  bright,  cheery 
nature  too  well  to  imagine  that  she  entertains  any 
such  dark  forebodings.  Cheerfulness  and  hearty 
good  will  radiate  from  her  comfortable  person, 
and  there  is  all  the  courage  of  her  practical  com- 
monsense  convictions  in  her  brisk,  energetic  gait 
— her  knowledge  of  dancing  is  confined  to  a 
sprightly  hop — which  is  sadly  at  variance  with 
the  majestic  movements  of  her  partner — the 
darkly  beautiful  "Rebecca" — Philomena  Lion — 
attired  in  Oriental,  heavily  be- jewelled  magni- 
ficence, her  proud  head  adorned  with  a  yellow 
silk  turban,  gems  glistening  on  her  dusky  brow — 
a  veritable  queen  of  the  night. 

After  them  skips  with  airy  grace,  that  capti- 
vating colonial  maid,  "J^^^^e  Meredith."  in 
hooped  skirts  of  pink,  which  just  reach  her  dainty 
ankle,  showing  to  advantage  her  high-heeled 
buckled  slippers.  She  is  truly  a  charming  pic- 
ture with  her  powdered  curls,  and  black  eyes 
gleaming  with  laughter  and  frolic.  We  have 
often  met  their  roguish  glance  in  Miss  ^leredith's 
other  self — Stella  Martin — with  whom  we  are 
better  acquainted. 

Beside  her  is  a  most  imposing  figure — that  of 
the  tall,  stately  "Lady  Mary  Carlisle" — Julie  Hal- 
lam — whose  gloss  of  satin  and  shimmer  of  pearls 
lend  radiance  to  that  courtly  grace  that  bespeaks 
the  proud  daughter  of  her  race. 

And  who  is  this  gorgeous  and  distinguished 
personage,  arrayed  in  a  sweeping  robe  of  rich 
gold-flowered  tissue,  with  rosettes  reposing  above 
her  ears,  and  her  hair  turned  up  in  the  style  of 
those  daughters  of  the  "Celestial  Empire"  who 
do  not  fancy  pigtails  ?  There  is  an  air  of  pon- 
derous solemnity  about  her,  which  somehow  sug- 
gests the  weight  of  royalty  and  the  wielding  of  a 
scepter ;  and  this  weighty  splendor  that  seems  to 
shine  from  her,  leads  us  to  believe  that  we  are 
honored  by  the  presence  of  the  most  august  and 
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"Celestial"  Empress  of  China — Mary  Simpson. 
Concerning  this  attribute  "Celestial,"  we  fail  to 
see  the  point — as  the  irate  teacher  sternly  told  the 
trembling  young  miscreant,  who  had  with  con- 
summate skill  and  marvellous  audacity  lured  him 
to  sit  upon  a  pin,  and  then  whimpered  that  he 
only  meant  it  for  a  joke — we  think  Her  Chinese 
Majesty  looks  surprisingly  and  substantially  ter- 
restrial ! 

Her  sovereign  arm  is  linked  within  that  of  a 
robust  and  handsome  lass — "Bess  Lukens" — 
Gertrude  Locke — that  type  of  true,  fearless  wom- 
anhood, the  sunshine  of  Newgate  gaol,  whose 
brilliant  coloring  of  auburn  hair,  deep,  sparkling 
brown  eyes,  and  glowing  roses  of  cheeks,  is  set 
off  to  striking  advantage  by  the  plainness  of  her 
brown  gingham  dress,  revealing  the  splendid 
curves  of  her  perfect  form.  A  saucy  little  lace 
cap  is  perched  on  the  waving  masses  of  her  hair, 
and  from  her  shapely  arm  dangles  a  bunch  of 
keys,  symbolic  of  her  lowly  station  of  turnkey's 
.  niece.  We  sagely  infer  from  the  defiant  toss  of 
her  head  and  c  certain  slumbering  fire  in  her  eye, 
that  she  has  just  come  from  a  lively  encounter 
with  her  arch-enemy — that  sprightly,  vivacious, 
and  painfully  acid  old  lady — Madame  de  Bcaii- 
manoir — the  terror  of  good  folks,  on  whom  she 
pounces  and  sharpens  her  tongue  till  its  edge 
must  be  keen  to  a  nicety ;  but,  be  sure,  our  brave 
Bess,  who  is  also  an  expert  with  this  weapon,  and 
•who  knows  how  to  hold  her  own,  has  come  oft' 
with  flying  colors,  and  has  made  this  meddlesome 
and  caustic  dame  quail  before  her. 

Ah  !  here  comes  our  charming,  winsome  gipsy, 
"Babbie" — Pearl  Fraser — in  picturesque,  fantas- 
tic attire  of  bright-hued  drapery,  with  roses 
twined  in  the  wild  dark  hair  that  frames  her 
arch,  laughing  face  and  falls  around  her  in  glossy 
waves.  Her  wicked  dark  eyes  send  out  most  mis- 
chievous gleams,  and  she  looks  the  embodiment 
of  grace  and  witchery.  Her  playful  charm  is  a 
delightful  contrast  to  the  calm,  stately,  decorous 
mien  of  her  partner,  a  lovely  daughter  of  Spain — 
Margaret  Henry — in  mantilla,  costly  lace  and 
gaudy  apparel. 

And  whom  do  we  see  behind  but  one  of  the 
little  "maidens  all  unwary,"  mincing  along  in  an 
elaborate  flowered  gown  of  vivid  and  varied  hues 
and  of  Japanese  cut.  Her  ebony  hair  is  turned 
up  on  the  top  of  her  head  and  bedecked  with  an 
array  of  tiny  fans.  She  hides  her  lovely  almond 
eyes  and  black  brows  behind  a  larger  fan  and 
holds  her  small  head  distractingly  on  one  side. 
A  puzzle  confronts  us — is  it  "Yum  Yum,"  or  yet 


one  of  her  unwary  sisters,  "Peep  Bo,"  or  "Peiti 

Sing"  ?  And  how  does  she  happen  to  be  coming 
home  from  school  in  other  company  than  theirs? 
They  must  have  been  detained  at  the  sem-i-nary 
for  reasons. 

O  fair  Yum  Yum,  if  you  be  Yum  Yum, 
To  your  wiles  we  do  not  succumb,  cumb,  cumb, 
Your  jetty  top  knot  deceives  us  not. 
For  every  one  knows  that  under  it  grows — 
a  study  for  Titian !    the  dower  of  our  little  Chi- 
cago maiden — Annie  Merle. 

Her  companion,  in  lieu  of  the  poor  little  cap- 
tive maids  in  school,  is  the  aged  and  illustrious 
dame,  "Barbara  Fritchie" — our  irrepressible 
Maud — did  I  say  "aged"?  This  is  no  bowed 
form,  but  the  erect,  slender  figure  of  a  bonny 
young  girl ;  and  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  sil- 
ver thread  in  the  wild  profusion  of  auburn  ring- 
lets which  almost  conceal  her  merry  face,  peep- 
ing from  under  the  shade  of  the  jaunty  sunbon- 
net,  carelessly  untied.  Her  garb  is  that  of  an 
elderly  woman — delightful  incongruity  ! — an  old- 
fashioned  full  skirt,  with  innumerable  flounces, 
around  which  is  draped  her  beloved  flag.  Al- 
together she  gives  the  impression  of  a  mischie- 
vous child  dressed  up  in  the  coveted  garments  of 
her  elders.  How  Mistress  Fritchie  got  back  her 
first  bloom  must  remain  forever  a  mystery,  but  it 
was  so  nice  of  her  to  go  to  so  much  trouble  to  do 
honor  to  the  occasion. 

A  vision  of  loveliness  next  greets  us,  the  fair, 
sweet  "Esther" — Estelle  Forestal — in  long,  loose, 
flowing  robes,  whose  snowy  whiteness  is  only 
relieved  by  her  rippling  brown  hair,  falling  like  a 
veil  around  her.  She  looks  almost  ethereal  beside 
her  companion,  the  handsome,  rosy  "Scotch  Las- 
sie Jean" — Mary  Denis — in  her  own  bonnie  Tar- 
tan plaid  and  Highland  bonnet,  with  all  the  wild 
freedom  of  the  breezy  mountains  in  her  springing 
step. 

Next  comes  that  gentle,  lovely  maiden,  "Bit- 
tra" — Eileen  O'Connor — in  soft  pale  green  gown, 
with  a  cluster  of  crimson  roses  at  her  belt.  What 
a  sweet,  tranquil  face  is  hers,  overshadowed  by 
waving  brown  tresses,  and  how  lightly  and  grace- 
fully she  moves !  There  is  a  happy  light  in  her 
eye,  which  is  also  wont  to  light  up  with  mischief, 
for  our  own  Irish  maiden — dear  little  Eileen — is 
one  of  the  most  fun-loving  of  Erin's  colleens. 

Her  companion  is  a  weird  and  luditrous  con- 
trast to  her  fair  self — the  dusky  heroine  of  In- 
dian romance — "Minnehaha" — May  McCarney — 
a  creation  of  feathers  and  paint,  with  moccasins 
and  necklace,  whose  gruesome  associations  make 
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us  shudder.  Let  me  whisper  a  secret — Eileen 
has  a  weakness  for  the  "feathers  and  paint" — but 
then  she  is  a  neighbor. 

And  whom  have  we  here?  Not  Miss  "Becky 
Sharp,"  surely?  But  yes — who  could  mistake 
ihe  guileless,  timid  mien  and  those  green  orbs 
looking  modestly  downward?  Jennie  dear,  do 
not  be  indignant,  it  is  convenient  for  us  to  be 
color-blind  to-night.  We  all  know  and  admire 
the  azure  blue  of  your  eyes. 

She  is  attired  most  tastefully  in  pale  blue,  and 
has  thrown  a  flimsy  white  silk  lace  shawl  over 
her  intriguing  head,  with  careless  art.  We  won- 
der what  deep  machinations  are  revolving  in  the 
active  brain  of  our  astute  Becky,  and  hope  she 
has  no  designs  on  the  quaint,  picturesque  little 
peasant  girl  from  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt — Mary 
Merle — tripping  in  blissful  ignorance  at  her  side, 
attired  in  short  skirt  of  coarse  brown  holland  and 
blue  cape.  Her  glossy  braids  are  crowned  by  a 
blue  frilled  cap — a  picture  for  a  Ruisdael. 

In  glowing  Oriental  drapery — the  poetry  of 
motion — lissom  and  radiant,  Wadeaa  appears.  As 
we  watch  the  subtle  grace  of  her  gliding  form,  we 
cannot  but  contrast  her  movements  with  those  of 
her  northern  sisters. 

Lastly  comes  the  lovely  maiden  of  dauntless 
spirit  and  wonderful  achievements — dear  ^'Alice 
of  Old  Vincennes" — in  looped  corn-color  cos- 
tume, with  laced  bodice  of  black  velvet.  Her  fair 
hair  streams  loose,  and  she  bears  aloft  the  flag  for 
whose  protection  she  braved  such  fearful  dangers. 
Alice  appeals  to  the  charity  of  all  her  gay  com- 
panions not  to  reveal  her  second  personality,  which 
is  a  painful  antithesis,  and  a  sore  point  with  her. 
And  now  the  brilliant  throng  is  seen  to  best 
advantage  in  the  mazes  of  the  dance — here,  too, 
Mrs.  Wiggs'  inimitable  grace  pursues  her,  and  we 
are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Eastern  cere- 
mony by  the  profound  salaams  of  our  "Celestial" 
guest  and  bewitching  "Yum  Yum,"  and  carried 
back  to  the  days  of  Louis  Quatorze  by  the  pic- 
turesque danse  antique,  with  its  roses  and  fans. 

The  programme  was  agreeably  varied  by  the 
exquisitely  rendered  solos  of  Julie  Hallam  and 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Barron,  as  also  by  the  brilliantly 
executed  duets  of  Anna  IVIahon  and  Lucille 
McGuire,  and  Blanche  Baker  and  Veronica  Al- 
tenburg,  respectively.  Suzanne  Hallam's  delight- 
ful violin  solo  elicited  much  applause  from  the 
appreciative  audience,  so  unstinted  in  their  praise 
of  this  unique  performance,  and  the  "Rainbow 
Maidens'  "  resourceful  ability  to  entertain. 

Margaret  Fitz-Gerald. 


Scotlan&. 

^^  O  Mark  Antony,  Cleopatra  was  not  only 
^^  the  world,  but  "Eg>T)t."  What  an  in- 
describable charm  invests  the  personality 
of  that  fair  enchantress  when  we  name  her 
"Egypt!" 

When  listening  to  the  wonderful  voice  of  "Jes- 
sie MacLachlan,"  to  some  of  us,  she  is  not  only 
the  world — of  singers — she  is  "Scotland." 

Her  songs  are  the  history  of  the  land,  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  centuries. 

Entranced,  we  follow  her  with  breathless  in- 
terest, and  meanwhile  is  recalled  all  that  touches 
the  heart  in  our  knowledge  of  Scotland  and  the  ' 
Scottish  people. 

Her  first  sweet  notes  transport  me  across  the 
Atlantic.  I  am  leaving  London  with  face  turned 
northwards,  and  speeding  towards  Scotland. 

The  "Bonnie,  Bonnie  Banks  of  Loch  Lomond" 
bring  me  to  Carlisle,  where  a  Jacobite  soldier 
about  to  be  beheaded^for  Prince  Charlie — takes 
a  farewell  of  his  sweetheart  or  wife  beside  his 
scaffold,  in  the  words  "Ye'll  gang  the  high  road, 
and  I  gang  the  low  road ;  but  I'll  be  in  Scotland 
before  ye.  We  will  never  again  meet  on  the  bon- 
nie  banks  of  Loch  Lomond." 

The  song  of  "Blue  Bonnets  Over  the  Border" 
recalls  my  constantly-repeated  inquiry  of  two 
boarding-school  girls, — "Are  we  over  the  Bor- 
der ?    Are  we  over  the  Border  ?" 

How  disloyal  and  ungrateful  seems  this  revo- 
lution of  feeling! — for  when  in  grand  old  his- 
toric London,  and  looking  twice  at  every  sight- 
seeing "sixpence,"  I  desired  no  more  perfect 
earthly  paradise. 

But  now ! — every  spirit  that  ever  pressed  on, 
and  over  the  border,  seems  to  take  possession  of 
me.  A  quarter  of  a  century — of  needless  years, 
boldly  intrusive  and  inclusive — frowns  so  con- 
vincingly upon  me  that  I  do  not  dare  to  "imagine 
I  am  hurrying  to  Gretna  Green !"  So  "Jock 
O'Hazeldean"  is  out  of  the  question. 

"Fight  for  your  Queen  and  the  old  Scottish 
glory"  brings  me  to  "Langside,"  the  beautiful 
suburb  of  Glasgow,  where  stands  the  Battle 
Monument  which  records  the  blighted  hopes  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  where  I  meet  friends,  and  am 
welcomed  by  the  family  of  D.  L.  Murray,  pub- 
lisher. Thev  once  took  the  wild-and-woollv- 
western-prairie  fever,  and  left  their  delightful 
home  at  "Bishop's  Brig,"  Glasgow,  for  a  sojourn 
in  Canada,  and  a  number  of  years'  experience 
with  the  results  of  the  fever. 
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They  would  not  invite  a  return  of  the  fever, 
but  they  do  invite  Canadians  to  hearth  and  home. 

Very  pleasant  and  instructive  do  they  make  my 
Glasgow  visit.  Mr.  Murray  curtails  his  business 
hours,  and  escorts  me  to  the  places  of  interest. 
St.  Andrew's  grand  old  cathedral,  with  its  mag- 
nificent, fluted  pillars,  and  ancient  tombs,  is  par- 
ticularly interesting ;  so  also  is  the  Glasgow  Royal 
Infirmary,  for  the  reason  that  a  dear  friend  of 
mine  was  once  a  nurse  in  that  institution. 

To  the  sweetly  sad  numbers  of  "Auld  Robin 
Grey,"  for  its  author's  sake — Robert  Burns — I 
take  my  lone  journey  from  Glasgow  to  Ayr,  and 
spend  the  day  with  the  "Burns'  Cottage,"  old 
"Alloway  Kirk,"  the  "Burns'  Monument,"  and 
the  "auld  Brig  o'  Doon."  Near  the  "brig"  I  sit 
down  on  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  and  sing — in  low 
voice  to  myself — "Ye  Banks  and  Braes" — and  not 
altogether  because  I  feel  like  singing. 

Should  it  be  written,  that  not  even  for  Burns' 
dear  sake,  but  for  that  of  a  past  little  romance  of 
my  own — safe  in  my  own  keeping — I  linger  long- 
est there,  and  take  the  most  tender  farewell  of  old 
"Alloway  Kirk!" 

I  believe  that  Robert  Burns  has  sung  into  the 
hearts  and  convictions  of  his  countrymen,  the 
truth  that  an  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of 
God.  fine  raiment,  rich  living  and  money,  often 
produce  a  genial  counterpart^as  it  were — of  the 
honest  man. 

The  Scotch,  as  a  nation,  dislike  shams,  and  one 
line  from  "A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  puts  them 
in  remembrance  of  the  query — 

"When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  span, 
"Who  was  then  a  gentleman  ?" 

Education,  with  polite  manners,  makes  the 
gentleman,  or  rather  is  sufficient  for,  the  gentle- 
man we  meet — occasionally.  Christian  humility, 
charity,  and  self-sacrifice  is  necessary  to  make  the 
gentleman  we  would  choose  as  friend. 

Ah !  hear  Miss  MacLachlan — who  proudly 
avows  "I  am  Jacobite  to  the  core!" — singing 
Royal  Charlie's  Noo  Awa' — and  the  low  pleading 
tone  in — "Will  ye  no  come  back  again?" 

Her  ancestors  fought  and  died  for  the  Stuarts. 
My  thoughts  fly  with  lightning  speed  to  fatal 
Culloden,  "Charlie's"  death  in  the  arms  of  the 
Scottish  "Master  of  Nairn,"  his  grandly  pathetic 
funeral, — conducted  by  his  brother  Henry,  Car- 
dinal of  York  (Henry  IX.),  and  to  the  two  cof- 
fins lying  side  by  side  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
over    which    George    IV.    of    England    royally 


erected  the  monument  bearing  the  inscription, 
"To  the  memory  of  two  British  Kings,  Charles 
III.  and  Henry  IX." — Justice  to  the  senseless 
dust ! 

P'rom  Rome  to  Edinburgh  is  but  a  flash,  and  I 
am  in  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  promenading  again 
and  again  the  length  of  the  famous  ballroom,  re- 
turning the  gaze  of  the  Scottish  royalties  on  the 
walls,  pausing  entranced  before  the  French  win- 
dows for  a  view  of  "Arthur's  Seat"  on  Calton 
Hill,  but  connecting  it  all  with  "Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie,"  who,  handsome  and  graceful  in  the 
dance,  as  he  was  brave  in  the  field,  here  won  the 
last  cautious  heart  to  exclaim  with  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  "Come  weal,  come  woe,  I'll  follow  thee !" 

With  reverent  tread  I  make  the  tour  of  Queen 
Mary's  bedroom,  pass  into  the  little  supper  room 
— fatal  to  poor  Rizzie, — and  take  a  look  through 
its  window,  from  which  the  agonized  Queen  es- 
sayed to  call  her  friends  when  Ruthven  threat- 
ened to  "cut  her  into  mince  collops" !  I  return 
to  the  bedrootn  and  pass  into  the  miniature  dress- 
ing-room— large  enough  to  have  sent  forth  the 
most  beautiful  queen,  and  the  most  persecuted 
woman  in  Christendom.  All  the  furies  of  hatred, 
with  their  satanic  cunning  wove  their  toils  around 
her,  gorged  themselves  in  her  heart's  blood,  and 
persecuted  her  in  the  grave :  their  worthy  parti- 
zan  descendants  are  now  silenced  by  the  records 
brought  to  light  by  such  writers  as  the  Strick- 
lands.  Miller  and  Andrew  Lang. 

My  steps  scan  the  measure  of  my  thoughts, 
which  find  expression  in  the  lines : — 

"And  in  a  turret  chamber  high  of  ancient  Holy- 
rood," 

"Sat  Mary  listening  to  the  rain  and  sighing  with 
the  winds," 

"Which  seem  to  suit  the  stormy  state  of  men's 
uncertain  minds." 

I  bid  farewell  to  Holyrood  in  the  adjoining 
(St.  Margaret's)  chapel,  kneeling  where  Scot- 
land's queens  often  knelt,  with  face  turned  to- 
wards the  great  east  window  once  lighting  the 
high  altar  before  which  Mary  Stuart  gave  her 
heart  and  hand  to  Lord  Darnley.  In  later  days — 
"nothing  left  but  Heaven  and  prayer" — here 
kneeling,  she  found  her  only  happiness. 

I  hurry  through  or  along  the  Canon-Gate,  look 
in  at  old  St.  Giles'  Church,  reach  Edinburgh 
Castle  in  time  to  beg  my  way  into  St.  Margaret's 
Chapel  at  door-closing  moment,  leave  the  door- 
keeping  lassie  to  flirt  with  her  "sojer"  admirer. 
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I  kneel  where  the  saintly  Queen  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more  offered  her  devotions,,  and  rise  to  make  a 
hastened  inspection  of  the  little  one-apartment 
turret  church  or  chapel — all  stone,  within  and 
without — and  could  she  come  back,  as  familiar  to 
her  eyes  as  it  was  when  she  built  it,  eight  hundred 
years  ago. 

Having  bought  a  grouse-foot-brooch  souvenir 
in  Princes  Street — besides  the  guide-books  and 
pictures  always  understood — with  a  long  last  look 
towards  the  Castle,  I  say  farewell  to  "Dunedin" 
with  the  concluding  notes  of  "Will  ye  no  come 
back  again?" 

Alas,  for  earthly  thrones,  crowns,  ambitions, 
trust  and  hopes ! 

Following  "the  old  Scottish  glory,"  I  leave 
Glasgow  for  Perth,  and  on  the  "Caledonian" 
R.  R.,  am  fast  journeying  through  the  Bruce  and 
Wallace  country.  Fate  is  kind;  for  a  lady  pas- 
.senger  beside  me,  knows  the  geography  of  the 
locality,  and  assists  me  like  a  good  angel. 

Bannockburn  station  approaches :  we  are  rum- 
bling over  the  graves  of  the  twenty  thousand 
Englishmen,  who,  as  a  Scottish  wag  informs  us, 
"loved  Scotland  and  Bannockburn  so  well  that 
they  never  went  south  again !" — where  torrents 
of  tears  were  the  only  reward  of  expectant  eyes. 
Alas,  for  Norman  knight,  and  Saxon  bowman ! 
Ah,  cruel,  cruel  war ! 

"Bruce  to  his  men  at  Bannockburn"  takes  pos- 
session of  my  soul,  and  mentally  repeating,  the 
stirring  stanzas  of  "Scots  wha  hae — "  i  am  ready 
to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  green-turf  pres- 
entation of  "Robert  the  Bruce,"  recumbent  on  its 
gravelled  background. 

On  we  fly — crossing  the  banks  of  "Allan 
Water" — towards  Stirling,  the  old  royal  burgh  of 
Scotland.  Here  I  see  old  Stirling  Castle,  in 
which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  crowned  at  the 
age  of  nine  months,  and  the  commemoration 
penny  then  struck  shows  the  baby  queen's  face, 
and  is  still  called  the  "bawbee"  or  "baby." 

Here,  for  safety,  when  he  was  only  eight  days 
old,  that  Queen  brought  her  infant  son,  having 
secretly  lowered  him  in  a  basket  from  one  of  the 
windows  of  Edinburgh's  precipitous  Castle. 

Here  is  "Stirling  auld  brig,"  but  the  lady 
breaks  in  with  "After  your  last  glimpse  of  Stirl- 
ing, you  may  turn  to  the  other  window,  and  look 
out  for  the  Wallace  Monurhtot ;" '  afid  truly  there 
it  is  in  Abbey  Craig,  towerittg'  aibOve  the  ruins  of 
the'  old  Abbey  of  Cambus-Kenneth. 

Wallace,  the  noble  patriot;  the  brave  soldier. 


the  gentle  Knight  of  EUerslie,  the  loving  husband 
of  the  beautiful  Marion,  the  saintly,  heroic  victim 
of  that  horrible  death  at  Westminster,  claims  our 
sympathies  as  Robert  Bruce  never  can. 

We  draw  near  Perth,  also  an  old-time  royal 
city  where  the  Scottish  kings  held  their  court, — 
hence  the  mayor's  title  of  "Lord  Provost."  The 
name  of  one  of  these  lord-provosts — John  Pullar, 
Esq. — comes  to  my  memory,  together  with  the  in- 
teresting letters  brimming  with  deepest  Christian 
sympathy,  written  by  him  to  a  beloved  sister  in 
Canada.  Ah!  how  I  wish  that  "Mrs.  McLaren" 
were  in  my  place  and  that  my  eyes  were  hers  to 
behold  and  enjoy  the  old  familiar,  enchanting 
scenery !  All  the  while  I  can  see  her  quiet  grave 
in  a  little  Canadian  churchyard. 

A  welcome  awaits  me  at  "Rosebank,"  the 
charming  home  of  James  Pullar,  Esq.  He  is  ab- 
sent from  home,  but  Mrs.  Pullar's  cordiality  is  so 
exhaustive,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  chance  for 
regret. 

Here  I  meet  a  German  house-party :  Mrs.  Pul- 
lar is  from  the  "Fatherland,"  and  of  so  true  a  na- 
ture that  she  instils  into  her  children  the  same 
love  of  Scotland,  and  devotion  to  the  British  Em- 
pire, that  she  possessed  for  her  native  Germany. 
Proudly  did  she  see  her  only  son  respond  to  his 
country's  call,  and  depart  for  South  Africa ! 

One  of  this  lady's  two  married  daughters,  Mrs. 
Streker,  wife  of  a  German  physician  of  Wies- 
baden, is  of  the  party,  and  so  beautiful  and  en- 
gaging is  she  that  I  mentally  name  her  "the  fair 
maid  of  Perth."  And  so  reasoned  Doctor 
Streker ! 

Here  do  I  find  a  gem  of  art  in  an  original  por- 
trait of  the  beautiful  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia, — 
great  grandmother  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
Germany, — and  presented  by  that  Queen  to  the 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Pullar.  One  of  my  little 
home-treasures  is  a  copy  of  that  celebrated  pic- 
ture of  Queen  Louise,  by  Richter.  Faultless,  and 
graceful  as  it  is,  the  portrait  possessed  by  the 
Mistress  of  "Rosebank,"  of  a  laughing  maiden 
with  sunbeams  in  her  eyes  and  hair,  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  beauty. 

Mr.  Pullar,  Jr.,  his  cousin — a  Mr.  Bruning, 
and  their  friend — a  young  gentleman  from  Hol- 
land, are  a  trio  of  the  most  entertaining  young 
men  I  have  ever  met. 

All  the  husbands  were  not  away  from  home, 
fortunately,  so  Lady  Pullar  kindly  proffered  Sir 
Robert,  and  her  carriage, "  for  the  PertTi  sight- 
seeing;   after  which  she  welcomed  me  to  "Tay- 
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side,"  their  imposing  residence  on  the  River  Tay, 
directly  opposite  which,  and  across  the  River  is 
the  ''North  Inch,"  where  was  fought  the  "Battle 
of  the  Clans,"  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
the  "Fair  Maid  of  Perth." 

We  visit  first  the  Perth  Council  Chamber,  in 
which  hangs  a  magnificent  portrait  of  Lord 
Provost  John  Pullar,  then  take  a  passing  view  of 
St.  Minan's  ancient  church,  the  Perth  Bridge,  the 
old  Palace  of  Scone,  in  which  the  Scottish  kings 
were  crowned,  visit  some  educational  institutions, 
and  lastly,  pay  our  respects  to  the  "House  of  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth." 

My  genial,  attentive  knight,  calls  at  bookstores 
for  photographic  views  of  Perth  and  Scotland, 
and  our  delightful  sightseeing  ends. 

When  I  recollect  that  the  writer  has  as  much 
claim  upon  an  Irish  titled  family  as  upon  the 
Scottish  one,  a  closer  claim  upon  an  English  fam- 
ily of  title,  and  that  only  the  Scottish  family  re- 
members colonial  connections,  I  feel  inclined  to 
throw  aloft  my  "Tam  o'  Shanter"  or  "blue  bon- 
net" and  to  shout  with  the  Scots'  Greys  at  Water- 
loo— "Scotland  forever !"  Idris. 


There  exists  in  every  human  heart  the  desire 
for  a  friend — the  longing  to  receive  and  to  be- 
stow sympathy  and  trust.  We  all  crave  com- 
panionship, and  in  it  we  find  not  only  fleeting 
pleasure,  but  life  and  growth.  A  vast  amount 
of  the  happiness  in  this  world  is  derived  from 
the  delight  we  take  in  sharing  our  joys  and 
hopes,  our  ambitions,  with  some  congenial  friend ; 
we  must  also  feel  that  we  can  share  our  sorrows, 
but  in  this  last  instance  it  is  better  to  very  rarely 
use  the  privilege.  This  friend  must  be  one  who 
is  capable  of  drawing  out  the  most  of  the  good 
that  is  in  us,  but  to  be  worthy  of  such  a  friend, 
tried  and  true,  we  must  have  the  devotion  of 
heart  and  principle  which  renders  us  worthy  the 
name  of  "friend." 


Blessed  is  the  faith  that  can  be  strong  when 
the  heart  faints.  Blessed  is  the  faith  that  can  see 
the  higher  good  when  other  ambitions  and  hopes 
and  loving  dreams  are  thwarted.  Blessed  is  the 
faith  that  soothes  the  wounded  heart  of  the  be- 
reaved mother  and  lets  her  see  through  her  tears 
the  glory  of  her  child's  present  habitation. 


$ttUt-^ox. 


The  highest  learning  is  to  be  wise,  and  the 
highest  wisdom  is  to  be  good. 


My  dear  Mary  Estelle: 

The  greater  portion  of  a  year  has  elapsed  since 
five  merry  maids  were  graduated  from  the  "Soo'& 
Loretto,"  and  set  sail  across  the  main.  Since 
then  I  have  waited  patiently  for  a  signal  of  dis- 
tress, or  a  flag  of  truce,  to  be  hoisted  from  your 
"Dream-Ship,"  but  all  in  vain.  Of  course,  we 
all  paddled  through  the  same  waters  for  awhile, 
but  the  inevitable  happened,  and  since  we  gave 
that  parting  salute  and  steered  our  different 
courses  upon  "the  sea  of  life,"  I  have  wondered 
what  routes  were  adopted  by  my  mates ;  but,  so- 
far,  no  tidings  of  squalls,  nor  even  of  plain  sail- 
ing, have  come  to  my  waiting  ear;  therefore,  I 
decided  to  reach  you — and  perchance  the  others — 
through  the  columns  of  the  Rainbow.  Sailors 
usually  scan  the  horizon  for  rainbows.  Well, 
dear  Estelle,  taking  for  granted  that  you  are 
curious  to  know  my  whereabouts,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  inform  you ;  but  first  come  back  with 
me,  in  spirit,  to  a  certain  hall  in  our  Alma  Mater, 
— we'll  enter  it,  say,  on  the  evening  of  last  24th 
of  June,  and,  behold !  the  curtain  is  slowly  as- 
cending, revealing  five  "sweet  girl  graduates"  as- 
sembled before  the  invited  guests.  A  hush  falls 
upon  the  audience  and  the  maids  in  accents  sweet 
render  the  recitation  entitled  the  "Dream  Ship" — 
a  subdued  and  rosy  light  falls  upon  their  eager 
young  faces  as  they  stand  aside  to  reveal  a  boat 
slowly  coming  into  view,  guided  by  "a  pilot  and 
helmsman,"  and  standing  in  the  prow  is  "an  angel 
with  a  wreath  of  rue,  scattering  the  dreams  afar" 
— softly  are  those  young  voices  telling  us  how  the 
dreams  "fall  on  rich  and  poor,  on  young  and  old, 
and  some  are  dreams  of  poverty  and  some  are 
dreams  of  gold,  and  some  are  dreams  that  thrill 
with  joy,  and  some  that  melt  to  tears."  But  note 
how  fearlessly  they  utter  these  truths.  What  are 
the  dreams  of  tears  to  them?  Young,  expectant, 
buoyant  with  youth,  eager  to  be  off  and  reform 
the  world — "ah,  me !  'twas  ever  thus."  But  while 
the  audience  gazes  in  rapture  at  the  tableau  pre- 
sented, the  curtain  slowly  descends,  and  the  five 
maids,  embarking  on  their  "dream  ships,"  set  sail 
to  their  different  duties  in  life. 

But,  Mary,  what  did  /  do  to  my  Pilot  that  he 
should  guide  my  ship  up  the  Wiaski  river  and 
moor  it  by  a  lonely  rustic  bridge?     And  why 
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should  stern  Duty  point  to  a  path  leading  up  the 
rugged  sides  of  a  hill?     Not  daring  to  disobey 
such  an  imperious  personage,  I  disembarked,  and, 
with  slow  and  reluctant  steps,  reached  the  sum- 
mit, where  I  beheld,  nestled  among  the  trees,  a 
wooden  structure.    Wondering  for  what  purpose 
this  building  was  erected,  I  peeped  in  through  a 
window,  and,  Mary,  the  first  object  my  eye  rested 
upon  was  a  blackboard.     I  hastily  stepped  aside, 
thinking  to  go  on  farther,  when  the  stillness  of 
the  woodland  air  was  broken  by  first  a  "wheez- 
ing" sound  coming  from  the  belfry  of  the  build- 
ing, this  sound  was  quickly  followed  by  a  bell 
ringing  out — what  seemed  to  me  a  warning — on 
the  still  air.    Breathlessly  I  looked  at  my  watch — 
sure   enough,   the   hands   indicated  the  hour  of 
9  a.  m.     My  suspicions  were  now  confirmed — 
the  blackboard,   the  bell,   and  the  hour,  plainly 
stated :  This  is  a  school.  At  the  thought  I  turned 
to  fly,  but  my  steps  were  soon  arrested  by  the  tone 
of  that  bell, — it  seemed  to  say :    "Stop  and  enter," 
"stop  and  enter."     Giving  an  appealing  glance 
down  towards  my  pilot,  I  saw  he  was  making 
more  secure  the   fastenings  of  the  ship,   which 
plainly  told  me  here  I  was  to  remain :    and  still 
the   bell   clanged    louder,    so,    in    desperation,    I 
opened  the  door  and  entered — there  to  be  con- 
fronted by  twenty  pairs  of  wondering  childish 
eyes.    I  stood,  yet  in  my  dream,  and  gazed  at  the 
spectacle,  but  while  thus  looking,  they — the  chil- 
dren— busily  proceeded  to  seat  themselves  at  the 
desks  and  rattle  slates  and  pencils,  still  I  dreamed 
on,  till  a  little  chap  edged  towards  me,  with  one 
finger  in  his  mouth,  and  lisped,  "Please,  teacher, 
I  hain't  got  no  pencil."    At  the  word  "Teacher/' 
my  rosy-hued  dreams  vanished,  for  I  was  rudely 
awakened  by  a  voice  in  my  ear  saying,  "Begin, 
this   is  your  work."     Turning  to  see  who  was 
speaking,  there  stood  "Duty"  once  more,  point- 
ing to  the   vacant   chair   at   the   teacher's   desk. 
Well,  Mary,  realizing  that  instead  of  my  life  be- 
ing "a  poem"  I  was  to  begin  a  practical  prosy 
existence,   endeavoring  to  make  Johnny  under- 
stand that  the  earth  is  round  instead  of  square, 
and  pointing  out  to  Mary  Ann  that  two  and  two 
are  four  instead  of  five — there  was  nothing  for 
me  to  do  but  to  make  the  best  of  it.    Since  then  I 
have  waited-  with  delight  the  coming  of  my  pupils 
each  morning  at  nine,  how  happy  I  am  to  see 
their  bright  little  faces  wreathed  in  smiles — and 
shining  from  the  mothers'  recent  application  of 
soap  and  water — appear  at  the  door  and  pipe  out, 
"Good  morning,  teacher,"  at  the  same  time  ex- 


tending to  me  a  bright  red  apple!  But,  taking 
all  this  into  consideration — and  you  remember 
my  weakness  for  apples — the  pleasure  I  experi- 
ence at  their  appearance  in  the  morning  dwindles 
low  in  comparison  to  the  thrill  of  joy  that  takes 
possession  of  me  when,  at  4  p.  m.,  I  behold  their 
dear  little  forms  disappear  over  the  hills  and 
"leave  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me." 

And  do  they  love  their  teacher?  My  dear, 
what  a  question !  Why  they  would  follow  me  to 
the  end  of  the  world — to  push  me  off. 

As  the  "red-letter"  month  of  June^"what  is  so 
rare  as  a  day  in  June?" — is  quickly  approaching, 
I  have  hopes  that  my  stem  old  Pilot  may  relent 
and  retrace  the  course  he  pursued  last  September, 
thereby  returning  to  the  vicinity  of  Loretto  har- 
bor, where,  probably,  it  may  be  my  good  fortune 
to  "compare  notes"  with  you  and  the  other 
cruisers.  Hoping,  dear  Mary,  this  pleasure  may 
be  mine,  I  must  draw  this  rambling  epistle  to  a 
close,  but  first,  let  me  express  the  hope  that,  so 
far,  you  have  escaped  the  storms  and  wrecks  that 
assail  many  upon  the  "sea  of  life,"  and  that  your 
barque  has  been  sped  to  happy  shores  by  the  fair 
wind,  called  "Good  Fortune." 

Your  fond  friend  and  classmate, 

Carmelita,  '02. 


TRobe  an5  l^oftobama. 

Dear  Rainbow  : 

You  will,  probably,  like  to  hear  something  of 
Kobe  and  Yokohama.  Well,  we  left  Manila  Bay 
about  one  a.  m.,  and  before  the  sun  came  up  we 
were  coasting  north  along  Luzon  Island,  heading 
for  Kobe,  Japan.  The  sea  was  smooth  and  the 
weather  became  gradually  cooler,  until  on  the 
third  day  out,  we  changed  from  white  duck  to 
woollen  clothing.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
sit  on  the  windward  side  of  an  electric  fan  in 
order  to  enjoy  a  little  comfort. 

For  about  twelve  hours  we  saw  Formosa  in 
the  distance,  and  at  no  time  during  the  whole 
trip  of  1599  miles  were  we  beyond  sight  of  some 
one  or  other  of  the  thirty-five  hundred  and  more 
islands  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  Most  of  them 
were  small,  but  as  a  rule  they  rose  high  above 
the  water  and  were  covered  with  verdure  to  their 
summits.  Two  extinct  volcanoes  were  passed 
just  before  we  entered  the  Inland  Sea.  Passing 
through  the  Bungo  Channel  between  Kyushu  and 
Skikuku,  two  of  the  four  large  Japanese  Islands, 
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we  had  the  pleasure  of  traversing  almost  the  en- 
tire length  of  that  body  of  water,  which  for  beauty 
and  loveliness,  I  believe,  is  without  a  rival  in  the 
world.  The  entrance  to  the  sea  is  a  narrow  pas- 
sage with  an  island  in  the  middle.  The  scene 
which  broke  on  our  view  after  passing  the  latter 
simply  bafifles  description.  Islands,  bays,  sandy 
beaches,  terrace-ribbed  hills,  woods  of  stately 
trees,  small  farms  blocked  off  in  squares  like  a 
checker-board,  wooden  villages,  nestling  in  every 
recess,  and  an  artistic  light-house,  perched  on  a 
high  rock,  were  among  the  things  which  spread 
out  before  us.  Fleets  of  fishing  junks  dotted  the 
water  everywhere,  small  steamers  plied  between 
the  various  islands,  sea  birds  were  splashing  out 
of  our  way  and  diving  about  fearlessly  on  all 
sides,  and  flying  fish  skimmed  along  the  surface 
of  the  water,  while  larger  fish  from  time  to  time 
appeared  to  view. 

This  land-locked  water  is  a  broad  lake  over 
two  hundred  miles  long,  filled  with  islands  and 
sheltered  by  uneven  shores.  The  channel  is  wide 
and  plain,  and  signs  of  human  life  are  always  in 
sight.  Along  the  entire  length  of  shore  stretch 
chains  of  villages,  with  stone  sea  walls,  castles 
and  temples  soaring  above  the  clustered  roofs, 
and  fields  of  rice  and  grain  ridging  every  hill  and 
covering  every  lower  level.  Early  on  the  evening 
of  the  29th.  it  was  evident  that  we  were  drawing 
near  to  a  city  of  considerable  size  from  the  num- 
ber of  lights  twinkling  in  the  harbor  and  on  the 
hillside.  It  was  Kobe,  which  lies  at  the  head  of 
the  Inland  Sea  and  is  the  second  most  important 
shipping  point  in  Japan.  It  is  sheltered  from  the 
ocean  and  screened  even  from  the  land  by  a  low 
range  of  mountains  behind  it. 

The  first  sight  of  the  harbor  by  daylight  was 
most  interesting.  Around  us  lay  many  large 
merchant  vessels  flying  the  flags  of  various  na- 
tions, the  British  flag,  however,  outnumbering  all 
the  rest,  recalling  to  our  minds  the  fact  that  that 
nation  controls  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  One  British  battleship,  the  "Au- 
rora," and"  two  British  gunboats,  the  "Phoenix" 
and  "Redpole,"  and  U.  S.  Cruiser  "Yorktown" 
and  the  flagship  "New  York"  were  the  only  men- 
of-war  present.  Two  large  mail  steamers  were 
about  ready  to  leave,  one  for  Hong  Kong  and  the 
other  for  San  Francisco.  Smart  launches  darted 
about,  square-rigged  harbor  and  fishing  boats 
sailed  hither  and  thither,  and  clumsy-looking 
sampans  by  the  hundreds,  swarmed  about  us. 
Each   contained   from   one  to   a   dozen   coolies 


dressed  in  their  loose  flapping  gowns,  many  o£ 
which  were  decorated  with  huge  hieroglyphics. 
Off  in  the  distance  stretched  the  town  for  miles 
along  the  water  front.  Some  on  the  ship  had  vis- 
ited Japan  before,  but  to  most  of  us  this  was  an 
entirely  new  land  and  people. 

Kobe  is  one  of  the  Treaty  ports  which  has  been 
open  to  the  residence  of  foreigners  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  Beginning  with  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants  in  1868,  its  population,  owing  to 
the  opening  of  the  port  to  trade,  has  grown  to 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand.  With  lines  of 
houses  commencing  in  each  velvet  green  ravine 
in  the  abrupt  hill-wall,  it  slopes  steeply  to  the 
water's  edge  and  there  spreads  out  into  a  long 
Bund,  or  sea  road,  one  part  of  which,  lined  with 
foreign  residences,  banks  and  consulates,  is  the 
pride  of  Kobe.  The  streets  in  the  foreign  con- 
cession are  broad  and  clean,  with  sidewalks  (un- 
known in  other  parts)  and  the  buildings  are  all 
of  European  architecture.  The  American  Con- 
sulate is  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  Kobe  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden. 

The  native  Bund,  called  Hiogo  Bund,  off  which 
lie  hundreds  of  junks,  which  at  night  display  con- 
stellations of  lights,  is  more  picturesque  than  the 
foreign  Bund.  A  double  line  of  trees  marks  the 
coarse  of  the  Monatoguia  River,  which  centuries 
ago  was  turned  from  its  proper  channel  and  made 
to  run  along  a  high  embankment.  A  steep  slope 
of  forty  feet  in  some  places  leads  up  from  the 
level  of  the  older  part  of  the  city  to  the  banks  of 
the  water  course,  made  gay  with  many  garden- 
plots  and  picturesque  tea-houses. 

All  the  streets  in  the  native  section  are  narrow, 
have  no  sidewalks,  but  are  usually  clean.  The 
houses,  mostly  of  wood,  are  small  and  very  frail  in 
appearance,  but  are  always  artistically  construct- 
ed. In  fact  everything  is  full  of  decorative  effect ; 
the  streets  and  shops  seem  to  be  set  with  deliber- 
ately studied  scenes  and  carefully  posed  groups. 
Every  step  provides  a  new  picture,  even  the 
butcher  shops  are  decorated  with  vases  and  flow- 
ers. 

Each  gap  in  the  hills  leads  to  some  lovely 
little  valley,  and  orange  groves  dot  the  hill-side. 
In  one  of  the  green  ravines  are  the  falls  of  Nuno- 
biki,  where  a  clear  mountain  stream  takes  two 
long  plunges  down  sheer  granite  walls.  There 
is  a  number  of  Buddhist  and  Shinto  temples  in 
the  city,  and  the  Moon  temple  is  far  up  toward 
the  summit  of  the  green  mountain.  A  visit  to 
one  of  these  during  services  is  most  interesting. 
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They  are  usually  enclosed  by  a  high  open-work 
fence,  having  a  large  gate  or  entrance.  In  the 
centre  of  the  enclosure  is  the  temple  proper,  with 
other  buildings  ranged  about  it.  None  of  these 
are  closed  on  the  sides.  People  continually  enter 
and  leave,  but  few  are  present  at  any  one  time. 
Priests,  wearing  long  robes  and  black  caps  con- 
duct the  ceremonies,  which  seem  to  consist  in 
chanting  prayers  and  oflfering  vegetables,  rice, 
fish  and  cloth  of  various  kinds. 

Kobe  is  the  centre  of  the  tea  trade  and  is  the 
seaport  of  Osaka,  twenty  miles  distant,  the  Man- 
chester of  Japan.  There  are  many  large  com- 
mercial houses  both  native  and  foreign.  It  also 
has  a  large  trade  in  cheap  goods  for  the  foreign 
market.  The  streets  are  lined  and  the  shops  filled 
with  such  porcelain,  bronze,  paper  and  embroid- 
ered goods  as  crowd  the  Japanese  stores  in 
America. 

There  is  one  very  good  hotel,  the  Oriental,  and 
a  foreign  club,  having  a  large  and  well  appointed 
club  house  and  gymnasium  and  beautiful  athletic 
grounds. 

While  the  better  class  of  Japanese  men  have 
taken  to  European  or  American  styles  in  clothing, 
the  greater  number  still  wear  their  old-time 
clothes,  such  as  are  usually  seen  in  the  pictures  of 
their  race.  None  of  the  women  as  yet  have 
adopted  western  styles  in  dress.  They  all  look 
attractive  in  their  bright-colored  kimonos  and 
Plowing  sleeves. 

What  struck  me  as  the  most  peculiar  thing  in 
the  dress  of  the  Japanese  is  the  gear  they  wear 
on  their  feet.  If  they  were  to  make  an  effort 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to 
invent  anything  more  clumsy  or  awkward.  What 
takes  the  place  of  a  shoe  consists  of  a  piece  of 
wood  a  little  longer  and  broader  than  the  foot, 
having  across  the  bottom  two  other  pieces  of  wood 
about  two  inches  wide.  These  are  held  on  the 
feet  by  straps  which  come  up  between  the  large 
toe  and  the  one  next  to  it  and  fasten  on  either 
side.  All  who  wear  these  arrangements  have  the 
same  gait  as  an  American  boy  walking  on  stilts. 

One  of  the  institutions  of  the  country  most 
surprising  to  a  foreigner  is  the  jinriksha,  the  uni- 
versal hansom  cab  of  Japan.  I  am  told  that  this 
style  of  conveyance  was  invented  and  introduced 
into  these  Oriental  countries  by  a  Yankee.  It  is  in 
fact  a  large  arm  chair  with  a  hood,  on  a  pair  of 
wheels,  with  long  shafts  and  a  coolie  running  be- 
tween them.  For  ten  cents  an  hour  one  can  be 
taken  wherever  he  wishes  to  go  and  it  is  remark- 


able to  ridte  the  rate  of  speed  these  coolies  can 
keep  up  for  a  long  distance.  They  wear  a  loose 
coat  and  waistcoat  and  tights  of  dark  blue  cotton, 
with  straw  sandals  on  their  feet  and  inverted 
washbowls  of  straw  covered  with  cotton  on  their 
heads.  When  it  rains  they  present  a  peculiar  ap- 
pearance in  their  coats  of  long,  straight  straw.  At 
night  the  shafts  of  each  jinriksha  is  decorated 
with  a  paper  lantern,  his  name  and  his  license 
number;  and  these  lights  flitting  through  the 
streets  and  the  country  roads  in  the  darkness, 
seem  only  another  expression  of  the  Japanese 
love  of  the  picturesque.  At  first  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  oneself  to  the  sensation  of  being 
dragged  about  by  a  fellow  man,  but  so  general  is 
the  custom  that  it  does  not  take  long  to  get  used 
to  it.  To  the  "Rikaha  man,"  as  he  is  called,  I 
must  admit  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  my  pleas- 
ure while  in  Kobe. 

Owing  to  its  delightful  climate  and  beautiful 
surroundings,  Kobe  is  a  pleasant  place  in  which 
to  spend  a  few  days.  Strangers  are  always 
treated  with  much  kindness  and  courtesy.  Our 
slay  there  was  most  enjoyable,  and  if  we  find  all 
other  cities  as  hospitable  we  will  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  connection  with  our  visit  to  Japan. 

We  left  Kobe  and  the  beautiful  Inland  Sea 
about  seven  on  the  morning  of  July  5th.,  and  a  run 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  brought  us 
to  Yokohama  before  noon  the  next  day.  The 
bold  and  irregular  coast  was  rich  with  color,  the 
perennial  green  of  the  hills,  deep  and  soft,  and  the 
perfect  peak  of  Fujiyama,  the  sacred  mountain  of 
the  sun  goddess,  was  plainly  visible. 

The  water  life  of  Yokohama  is  vivid  and  spec- 
tacular. The  fleets  of  black  merchant  steamers 
and  white  men-of-war,  the  ugly  red  and  pink 
canal  steamers,  and  crowding  brigs  and  barks,  are 
far  outnumbered  by  the  fleet  of  sampans  that  in- 
stantly surround  every  arriving  ship.  Steam 
launches  serving  as  mail  wagons  and  hotel  omni- 
buses glide  about.  Four  or  five  thousand  people 
live  on  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  On  many  of 
the  sampans  whole  families  abide.  A  familiar 
sight  is  to  see  the  women  cooking  over  a  handful 
of  charcoal  in  a  small  box  or  bowl,  and  the  chil- 
dren playing  in  corners  not  occupied  by.  passen- 
gers or  freight. 

Yokohama  is  at  first  disappointing.  The  Bund 
with  its  club-houses,  hotels,  and  residences  front- 
ing, is  not  Oriental  enough  to  be  picturesque.  It 
is  too  European  to  be  Japanese  and  too  Japanese 
to  be  European.    It  has  a  population  of  more  than 
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one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand,  is  the 
place  where  most  travellers  first  touch  Japan,  is 
the  port  of  Tokio,  the  capital,  and  owes  its  im- 
portance entirely  to  trade.  It  was  merely  a  fish- 
ing village  in  1854,  but  to-day  is  the  chief  sea  port 
of  the  country,  has  an  immense  foreign  trade  and 
is  visited  weekly  by  mail  steamers  from  Europe, 
Asia  and  America. 

Like  the  other  Treaty  ports,  it  is  divided  into 
foreign  and  native  sections.  A  bold  eminence, 
known  as  the  "Bluff,"  is  occupied  mostly  by  for- 
eigners. It  is  covered  with  beautiful  villas,  gar- 
dens and  winding  drives.  Here  are  found  the 
British  and  Marine  Hospitals  and  the  German 
and  French  Hospital.  The  American  govern- 
ment is  at  present  erecting  a  magnificent  new  hos- 
pital to  take  the  place  of  the  one  now  occupied. 
The  native  section  is  naturally  less  Japanese  than 
places  more  remote  from  foreign  influence,  but 
v/e  saw  much  that  was  odd,  unique  and  Oriental. 
It  is  about  the  same  as  Kobe,  full  of  small  wooden 
houses,  bright  colors  and  artistic  decorations. 
One  day  we  found  the  streets  filled  with  cloth  and 
paper  fish  of  all  sizes^  fastened  to  poles,  in  front 
of  almost  every  house.  The  whole  town  wore  a 
festive  appearance,  and,  upon  inquiry  we  learned 
that.it  was  what  is  known  as  the  "Boy's  Holiday." 
The  poles  were  set  before  every  house  in  which 
a  boy  had  been  born  during  the  year,  or  in  which 
there  were  young  boys.  The  little  children  are 
interesting  sights.  Babies  are  carried  about  tied 
to  the  mother's  back,  the  same  as  the  Indian 
squaw  carries  her  papoose.  Their  shaven  crowns 
and  small  kimonos  make  them  look  like  cabinet 
curios.  As  soon  as  she  can  walk  the  Japanese 
girl  has  her  doll  tied  to  her  back  until  she  learns 
to  carry  it  steadily  and  carefully.  After  that  the 
baby  brother  or  sister  succeeds  the  doll,  and 
flocks  of  these  comical  little  people  with  lesser 
people  on  their  packs,  can  be  seen  on  the  streets. 

The  environs  of  Yokohama  are  most  interest- 
ing and  beautiful.  The  farm  houses  are  so  pic-; 
turesque  that  one  cannot  believe  them  to  be  built 
for  use.  They  seem  more  like  stage  pictures  about 
to  be  rolled  away  than  actual  dwellings.  •  ■ 

Yokohama  has  excellent  hotels ;  the  markets 
abound  in  meat,  fish,  game,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Natural  ice  is  brought  from  Hokodate  Lake  and 
artificial  ice  is  manufactured  in  the  city.  There 
are  three  daily  English  newspapers,  weekly  mails 
to  London  and  New  York,  three  great  cable 
routes,  electric  lights,  gas  and  water  works  and 
breweries,  all  of  which  add  much  comfort  to  the 
surrounding  picturesqueness. 


•  Englishmen  are  the  most  numerous  foreign- 
ers and  consequently  the  customs  of  England 
prevail.  Americans  here  seem  to  be  more  Eng- 
lish in  their  manners  than  the  English  them- 
«5elves. 

When  we  reached  this  harbor  we  found  the 
French  Cruiser  "Friant,"  the  English  Cruiser 
'Tsis"  and  the  U.  S.  Cruiser  "New  Orleans."  Al- 
most daily  a  new  man-of-war  arrived  until  now 
we  are  surrounded,  in  addition  to  the  above,  by 
the  British  Battleship  "Ocean,"  one  of  the  fore- 
most vessels  in  the  world,  the  British  Cruiser 
"Terrible,"  which,  with  her  sister  ship,  the  "Hor- 
rible," are  thought  by  Englishmen  to  have  no 
equals,  and  the  British  Gunboat  "Phoenix," 
which  followed  us  from  Kobe,  the  Italian  Cruiser 
"Elba,"  the  Japanese  Battleships  "Shikshima" 
and  "Hatsuse,"  the  two  largest  modern  bat- 
tleships afloat,  the  Cruiser  "Fuco  Kan,"  "Kongo" 
and'  "Amaki"  and  four  torpedo  boats. 

The  harbor  presents  a  warlike  appearance,  and 
when  a  new  man-of-war  arrives,  the  booming  of 
guns  on  the  various  ships,  saluting  the  flags  of 
the  Admirals  present  would  almost  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  a  fierce  naval  battle  was  taking  place. 
It  does  not  take  long,  however,  to  discover  that 
amicable  relations  exist  between  the  nations  rep- 
resented by  the  different  ships,  for  scarcely  has 
the  new  arrival  dropped  her  anchor  before 
launches  and  barges,  each  bearing  an  officer  in 
full  uniform,  swarm  about  her  gangway  ready 
to  extend  the  customary  courtesies. 

I  find  it  impossible  as  yet  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
social  and  political  conditions  of  the  country.  A 
much  longer  stay  will  be  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  have  found  the  Japanese,  however,  the 
most  courteous  people — active  and  wideawake  m 
business,  anxipus  to  learn  and  quick  to  acquire 
knowledge. 

Looking  at  Japan  today  with  its  constitutional 
government,  its  up-to-date  military  and  naval  es- 
tablishments, its  police  and  civil  service  organiza- 
tions, its  educational  system,  a  union  of  the  best 
English  and  American  methods,  its  postal  ar- 
rangements, lighthouses,  telegraphs,  railways  and 
hospitals,  equal  to  those  of  the  west,  it  is  difficult 
to  reaHze  that  less  th^-  h^lf  a  century  ago.  this 
country  was  steeped  in  tl]^- feudalisms  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Middle  Ages.,  Nothing  more  remark- 
able has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world  than 
the  change  in  the  condition  of  Japan  since  Com- 
modore Perry  opened  her  ports  to  foreign  com- 
merce, in  1854.  W.  B. 
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Scbool  Cbronicle. 

February  First — To  the  merry  ring  of  tinkling 
sleigh-bells  and  delighted  laughter  of  joyous 
maidens  in  the  clear,  cold  air,  off  we  go,  lured  by 
the  rush  and  sparkle  of  Niagara,  to  enjoy  all  the 
■exhilaration  of  a  drive  through  the  picturesque 
islands  that  nestle  in  the  river's  embracing  arms 
— a  crystal  fairyland.  With  the  dance  of  the 
snowflakes  our  spirits  rise.  On  to  the  west  the 
horses  speed,  on  to  where  the  gates  of  evening 
open  in  wide,  gold-tinted  beams.  Ah !  but  here 
pleasure  is  guided  by  prudence,  for  King  Winter 
has  begun  to  unchain  the  nipping  blasts  that  play 
sad  havoc  with  tresses — and  noses — so  we  turn 
and  head  for  the  great  stone  mansion,  looming 
grey  against  the  sky,  within  whose  welcome 
portals  warmth  and  cheer  will  be  ours. 

February  Second — A  reception  of  "Children  of 
Mary."  Estelle  Forestal,  Lucille  McGuire,  Maud 
Merle,  and  Gertrude  Dimond,  are  the  privileged 
■ones  who  kneel  before  Our  Lady's  brilliant, 
azalea-embowered  shrine  to  renew  their  consecra- 
tion and  commit  themselves  to  her  tender  guid- 
ance. A  brief,  but  impressive  sermon  from  Rev. 
L.  Diether,  O.  C.  C. :  "As  children  of  Mary  en- 
deavor to  watch  over  your  hearts,  making  them 
the  'Sanctuary  out  of  reach,'  where  the  'still  small 
voice'  of  the  Spirit  is  heard;  and  now  that  you 
are  living  in  the  house  with  her  Divine  Son,  profit 
by  the  happy  privilege,  and  offer  day  by  day  a 
tribute  of  love  and  imitation,  each  more  perfect 
than  the  last,  to  the  Immaculate  Queen  of 
lieaven." 

February  Fourteenth — Valentines  !  Valentines ! 
Valentines  !  Somebody  has  remarked  unkindly  of 
Cupid  "under  a  red  robe,"  to  which  Pearl  has 
given  the  coup  de  grace. 

February  Eighteenth^Les  Membres  de  I'Asso- 
ciation  des  Etudiantes  de  I'Hotel  de  Rambouillet, 
a  I'occasion  du  jour  de  fete  d'une  des  membres, 
ont  eu  conge,  et  elles  ont  passe  la  matinee  chez  la 
""Princesse  Inconnue." 

March  Third — High  Mass,  and  a  general  Com- 
munion—the spiritual  gift  of  the  children  of  the 
Institute  at  the  Falls  to  the  glorious  Pontiff  whose 
Silver  Jubilee  is  as  a  shaft  of  sunlight  penetrating 
the  sombre  Lenten  gloom,  reflecting  unfathomable 
rays  of  tender  hope  and  renewed  sovereignty. 
Rev.  L.  Diether,  O.  C.  C,  as  if  inspired  by  the 
memory  of  his  sojourn  in  Rome,  and  loving  loy- 


alty to  the  august  Leader  of  Christendom,  paid  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  great  and  holy  Pope, 
whose  voice  is  heard  to-day  proclaiming  Catho- 
licity to  be  the  intellectual  power  of  the  age, 
whose  philosophy  has  found  a  solution  of  every 
problem  that  human  intelligence  can  suggest,  of 
every  difficulty  that  can  be  presented  in  the  life 
of  individuals  and  society. 

March  Tenth— An  invitation  to  S.  M.  Sera- 
phina's  Reception  at  the  Abbey.  The  .y/a^ 'repre- 
sented by  Anna  Merle,  who  has  spent  a  few  de- 
lightful days  in  Toronto,  where  she  has  been 
charmingly  entertained. 

Dainty  packages  have  found  their  way  to  the 
sanctum— needless  to  say,  the  contents  are  pieces 
of  the  traditional  cake  on  which  all  have — 
dreamed ! ! 

We  wish  S.  M.  Seraphina  an  uninterrupted 
continuation  of  the  happiness  that  has  been  hers 
since  the  hour  she  chose  the  better  part. 

March  Twentieth — A  visit  from  Rev.  Ambrose 
Coleman,  O.  S.  D.,  Dundalk,  Ireland.  The  dis- 
tinguished historian  of  his  Order  is  on  his  way 
tu  the  Philippines,  where  he  will  remain  for  a  few 
years^ — we  shall  eagerly  look  for  the  fruit  of  his 
labors.  Five  of  his  sisters  are  Daughters  of  St. 
Dominic,  one  of  whom  was  educated  in  the  In- 
stitute house  in  Neuhaus,  Bavaria,  a  picture  of 
which  was  on  the  first  page  of  the  Rainbow  that 
our  reverend  guest  opened,  and  which  recalled 
many  memories  of  European  travel. 

March  Twenty-third — Before  I  close  the  rec- 
ord, in  which  so  many  are  interested,  I  must  as- 
sure our  readers  that  much  of  the  success  of  the 
Mardi  Gras  festivities,  both  as  to  dance  and  song, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  our  modest  "Alice  of  Old 
Vincennes"^Margaret  Fitz-Gerald — whose  "sore 
point"  we  fain  would  gently  touch,  was  musician. 

By  the  Minuet  prelude  the  dancers  caught  the 
spirit  of  their  new-born  stateliness,  and  trod  the 
measure  as  if  in  pleased  compliance  to  her  touch. 
What  would  have  been  done  without  "Alice"  for 
an  interpretation  of  banjo,  fiddle,  and  mandolin 
in  the  Virginia  Reel,  the  execution  of  which  was 
so  perfect  that  the  listeners  were  transported  for 
the  time  being  to  a  Virginia  ballroom.  Again, 
her  spirited  accompaniment  of  the  Scotch  dance 
enthused  to  a  laughter-provoking  degree  the 
merry  skipping  dancers — Julie  Hallam,  Anna 
Merle,  and  Maud  Merle — and  elicited  a  storm  of 
applause. 
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Charming  letters,  just  received  from  the  houses 
of  the  Institute  in  Augsburg  and  Rome.  Our 
Augsburg  correspondent  mentions,  among  other- 
interesting  particulars — "Prince  Ludwig  arrived 
in  Augsburg  on  the  twelfth  of  February.  He  is,- 
as  you  know,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Regent,  whom 
he  will  succeea.  He  drove  through  the  different 
streets,  and  when  he  came  to  our  convent,  which 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  garlands,  and  ban- 
ners in  white  and  blue,  one  of  the  pupils,  who 
stood  in  front  in  the  grounds,  presented  him  with 
a  lovely  bouquet.  The  Prince  and  all  the  accom- 
panying gentlemen  then  stepped  out  of  their  car- 
riages, and  walked  along  the  rows  of  girls,  talk- 
ing pleasantly  to  them.  When  they  drove  away, 
it  was  amidst  hearty  cheers  and  oft-repeated 
Hoch!  Hoch!" 

From  the  Roman  house  comes  a  most  beautiful 
description  of  an  audience  of  the  nuns  with  the 
Holy  Father — "He  was — as  always — most  loving 
— that  is  the  only  word  I  can  use — spoke  words 
of  encouragement  and  blessed  us  over  and  over 
again.  Later  on,  as  a  proof  of  his  interest  in  us, 
and  of  his  good  will,  he  sent  us,  through  Cardinal 
Rampolla,  a  beautiful  gold  chalice,  ornamented 
with  precious  stones — a  treasure  which  we  much 
appreciate. 

A  great  event  in  our  annals,  is  the  visit  of  the 
Royal  Bavarian  Princesses.  As  you  are  aware, 
the  Royal  House  of  Bavaria  has  been  a  benefactor 
to  the  Institute  from  its  foundation,  so  we  were 
much  pleased  to  be  able  to  show  our  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  by  extending  hospitality,  for 
six  days,  to  ten  of  its  representatives — and,  of 
course,  highly  honored.  Princess  de  la  Paz,  In- 
fanta of  Spain,  and  wife  of  Prince  Ludwig  Fer- 
dinand of  Bavaria,  came,  with  her  two  children. 
Prince  Adeibert  and  Princess  Pilar,  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome,  to  pay  her  homage  to  His  Holiness, 
Accompanying  them  were  Princess  Clara — sis- 
ter-in-law to  the  Infanta — two  ladies-in-waiting, 
two  maids,  and  the  Royal  Chaplain.  Fortunately, 
our  boarders  had  not  yet  returned,  as  the  school 
opens  in  November,  so  we  could  give  up  to  their 
use  the  apartments.  These  six  days  were  very 
full  ones  for  us,  for  we  were  determined  that  our 
Royal  guests  should  have  all  the  attention  and 
service  in  our  power  to  give.  Rev.  Mother  went 
with  Her  Royal  Highness  to  many  places  and 
dignitaries,  for  she  wished  to  see  as  much  as  she 
could  and  not  to  lose  a  moment  of  her  time  in 
Rome,  so  precious  to  her.    During  these  days  our 


house  was  visited  by  many  eminent  personages,, 
who  came  to  6ffier  their  homage  to  the  Infanta — 
Cardinals,  beginning  with  His  Eminence,  Ram- 
polla, Archbishops,  Bishops,  Monsignori,  Ambas- 
sadors, lords  and  ladies  of  all  kinds,  religious, 
among  them  the  celebrated  Father  Hartman, 
O.  S.  F. 

At  the  Vatican,  the  Princesses  were  received 
with  royal  honors,  and  there  was  quite  a  demon- 
stration at  the  station  the  morning  of  their  de- 
parture. A  memorial  of  their  stay  with  us,  is  a 
very  fine  statue  of  the  Guardian  Angel,  with  a 
little  child  by  his  side,  on  a  carved  pedestal  in  the 
hall."  Prudence  Van  Depoele. 


Look  for  the  beautiful!  There  are  superb 
personalities  that  go  through  life  extracting  sun- 
shine from  what  to  others  seems  but  darkness, 
seeing  charm  in  apparent  ugliness,  discerning 
grace  and  exquisite  proportions  where  the  unlov- 
ing see  but  forbidding  angles  and  distortion,  and 
glimpsing  the  image  of  divinity  where  less  beau- 
tiful souls  see  but  a  lost  and  degraded  human 
being.  Yet  it  is  a  heritage  possible  to  all  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  begin  early  in  life  to  cultivate 
the  finer  qualities  of  the  soul,  the  eye  and  the 
heart. 

It  is  said  that  the  most  disgusting  object,  if  put 
under  a  magnifying  glass  of  sufficient  power, 
would  reveal  beauties  undreamed  of ;  so,  even 
in  the  most  unlovely  environment,  in  the  most 
cruel  conditions,  there  is  something  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  hopeful,  when  viewed  through  the 
glass  of  a  trained  and  disciplined  mind.  A  beau- 
tiful character  will  make  poetry  out  of  the  pro- 
siest life,  bring  sunshine  into  the  darkest  home,, 
and  develop  beauty  and  grace  amid  the  ugliest 
surroundings. 

An  inspector  of  schools  was  one  day  examin- 
ing a  class  of  village  school  children,  and  he 
asked  them  what  was  meant  by  a  pilgrim.  A 
boy  answered,  "A  man  what  travels  from  one 
place  to  another."  The  inspector,  with  elaborate 
patience,  hoping  to  elucidate  intelligence,  said, 
"Well,  but  I  am  a  man  who  travels  from  one 
place  to  another.  Am  I  a  pilgrim  ?"  Whereupon 
the  boy  promptly  exclaimed:  "Oh,  but  please, 
sir,  I  meant  a  good  man !" 

I  may  mention  that  no  one  enjoyed  that  cheer- 
ful jest  more  than  the  inspector  himself.  It  made 
him  merry  for  days. 
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Great  thoughts  beloiig^nly^  and  truly  to  him' 
whose  mind  can  hdld  them.  No  matter  who  first 
puts  them  in  words,  if  they  come  to  a  soul  and 
fill  it,  they  belong  _tO:  it,  whether  they  floated  on 
the  voices  of  others,  or  on  the  wings  of  silence 
and  night. 


To  believe  is  to  be  happy ;  to  doubt  is  to  be 
miserable.  To  believe  is  to  be  strong.  Doubt 
cramps  energy.  Belief  is  power.  Only  so  far  as. 
a  man  believes, .  strongly,  mightily  can,  he  act 
cheerfully,  or  do  anything  that  is  worth  the 
doing. 


The  Catholic  Bool^  and 

ReligitfU«  Goods  House. 

•  Manufacturers' and  Importers  of  Vestments.  Statues, 
Chalices,  etc  ,  etc. 
Society  Regalia, iBadges  and  Banners.: 

Publishers  of  THE  CATUOUC  DIRECTORY, 

The  only  book  of  its  kijid  inAt}e». 
United  States.    , 

Complete  Edition,  $1.25,  and  postage,    16  cents. 

The  M.  H.  Wiltzius  Co., 
413-417  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BUFFALO       -       NEW  YORK       -       CHICAGO 

COST  SYSTEMS 

For  Shops  and  Factories  Installed 
and  Personally  Superintended. 
Twenty  years'  practical  experience. 

EDWARD  GUNNELL, 


CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT, 


130    BROADWAY, 


NEW    YORK. 


WRITE  rOR  RATES. 


..THE  STAR  BAKERY.,      jr 

High-Grade  Fruit  Cake,  Delicate  Bonbons,  Delicious 

Jelly   Rolls,  Cakes  of  all  kinds, 

Toothsome  Sweetmeats. 

Our  Homemade  Bread  is  still  in  the  lead. 

Cream  Bread  is  the  choice  of  many  bread-winners. 

Wedding  Cakes  on  band  and  made  to  order. 

W.  J.  MANUEL,  Ferry  St.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 


Established  1864. 

COLE  &,  McMURRAY, 

PItimbing,  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating, 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Ranges. 

Hardware,  Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  Sewer  Pipe.  etc. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 


NIAGARA  ICE  CO. 

PHONE  148-X. 

Spring  Water  Ice.  First-Class  Service. 

Orders  by  Telephone  Promptly  Delivered. 

F.  H.  BOULTER,  Hanager. 
Niagara  Falls  Soutti. 


A  PIECE  OF  MUSIC  FREE. 

All  Piano  players  should  have  the  compositions  of 
ALBERT  KUSSNER. 


"Moon  Moths,"  Three  Melodies, 
"Hesitation,"  Piece  Characteristic,     . 
"Jasmine  Waltz,"  Charming  in  Melody, 


Price  75  cents 
Price  50  cents 
Price  50  cents- 


These  are  some  of  the  best  and  handsomppt  publications  of  the 

day,  and  to  introduce  them  Tvill  send 

them  postpaid  for 

ONE  DOLLAR. 

If  remittance  is  sent  with  the  order  I  will  include  free  a 
copy  of  a  splendid  "Mazuika." 

L.  C.  KUSSNER, 

PUBLISHER, 
LINCOLN  PARK  STATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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HAVE    VOU    SEEIN    IT? 

WHAT?    An  Eye-Qlass  nountlng  that  will  not  FALL  OFF? 
WG     HAVE     OINE. 

Finn  and  steady  as  spectacles  and  don't  hurt  the  nose. 

The  only  "Eye  Glass"  which  can  be  put  on  and  off  with  one  hand. 

Call  and  see  it— very  swell. 

Oculists'  Prescriptions  promptly  filled. 

FAILING  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

455    M:AIT<r    STRKETT  BXJTT'FAT^O,  N.  Y. 


Globe  Wernicke  Elastic  Cabinets  and  Book  Cases 

MILLINGTON   LOCKWOOD, 

STATIONER, 

207-208-2n»  Ellicott  Square,   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  Hammond  Typewriter. 
Keuffel  &  Esser's  Drawing  Materials. 
"The  Edison  Mimeograph. 

A  Cipher!  ^ 

All  things  are  worse  than  nothing  when  illy  done. 

Photography  of  the  past  decade  is  no  longer  recognized 
-as  Art.       . 

Progress  is  my  watchword,  and  if  you  desire  the  Best 
I  am  able  to  please  you.      .         .         .         .         ... 


PHOTOORAPHER= 


233  First  Street, 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Most  Convenient  to  the  Depots  and  Falls. 

HOTEL  IMPERIAL, 

Itlagarn  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  "New  Porter  Hotel"  having  been  connected  with  th« 
Imporial  makes  it  one  of  larseBt  and  most  modem  Hotels  at  the 
Falls.    Bate  $3.60  to  $4.00. 

,         ,  C.  ,N    OWEN,  Proprietor. 


M.'    M-A^IvON  EY,. 


DEALER   IN    THE    BEST    GRADES    OF 

Anthracite  aod  Bituminous  Coal 

Coal  -mell  Screened  and  Promptly  Delivered. 

TELEPHONE      70-O. 

Omce  and  Yard,  1070  South  Ave.,        SUSP.  BRIDGE.  N.  Y. 


The    W.  J.    FEELEY    CO. 

E  CCLESIASTIC  AL     WARE^ 

IN    GOLD  AND   SILVER. 
MEDALISTS— ^ 


OFFICE   AND    FACTORY, 
PROVIDENCE,     R.     t. 


CHICAGO    OFFICE. 
71    E.    WASHINGTON    ST. 


Jindlo-JImerican   Tire   Insurance   Co., 

Head  office^McKinnon  Building, 
TORONTO. 

S.  F.  McKINNON,  Esq.,  ... 

S.  F.  McKinnon  &  Co.,  Toronto,  President. 
J.  J.  LONG,  Esq.. 

The  T.  Long  Bros.' Co.,  Collingwood,  Vice-President. 
ARMSTRONG  DEAN,  Manager. 


J.  J.  KERR, 

IMPORTER       OP 


STAPLE  AND  FANCY  DRY  GOODS. 

Mantles,  Kid  Gloves,  Ribbons,  Laces,  &c. 


Ready-made  Clothing,   House  Furnishings,  Carpets,  Rugs, 

Matting,  Oil  Cloths,  Trunks,  Valises,  Furs,  Robes,  Gents' 

Furnishings.     Everything  to  be  found  in  a  First- 

.     class  Dry  Goods  House.     . 

KERR'S  PALACE  STORE, 

Near  M.  C.  K.  R.  Depot,      Niagara  Falls,  Ont 


...Belding's  Spool  and  Wash  Art  Silks... 

Ladies  who  want  a  strong;,  smooth  and 
even  Sewing  Silk  or  Wash  Art  Silks 
that  will  wash,  should  ask  for  .  . 

FOUR     HUNDRED    SHADES    ALWAYS    IN     STOCK. 


SXODDARX     BROS. 

Phvsicians'  Prescriptions  a  Specially. 

Surgical  rnstriiments,  all  kinds  of  Deformity  Appliances, 
Trus-ses,  Supportere,  Elastic  Stockiugs  wa.l  Batieries.  Particiilar 
attention  ^iven  to  sharpening  of  fine  inKtriirnents — Knives,  Scissors, 
and  Razors.  We  save  you  20  per  cent,  on  all  goods. 


84   Seneca    Street, 


BUFFALO.   N.  Y. 


m:.lAGARA    "PHARMACY, 

jPrcscripttons  prepareO  at   all  bours. 

agcncis  tor  t)uslcr'3  3Bon*»S5ons 

s      an^  Cbocoiatee.       « 

DK.     CAN/IPBEl^L. 
Giuck  BuildiQg,      -      NlAGflRfl   fflLLS.  N.  Y. 

D.     LYNCH     &    SONS, 


SHOES 


niAGAi^A   Palls    and      *      * 

ESTABLISHED  1S24. 

Cbe  lHancbestcr  fire  Jlssurance  Co., 

Head  Office— Manchkster.  Eng. 
H.  S.  Mallett,  Manager  and  Secrt;tary; 

ASSETtS.      over      ^liS.OOO.OOO  OO 

Canndian  Branch  Head  Office— ToROXTfT. 

.7 AS.  Boomer,  Manager.    T.  D.  Richardson,  Assistant  Manager. 

\Vm.  a.  Lee  &  SoM,  Toronto  Agents. 
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NIAGARA 


RAINBOW 


Earth's   noblest  thing — a   woman    perfected. 


KOL.    X. 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT.,  JULY,   >yoj 


No.  3, 


B  ipcaceful  (Bloamina  bp  tbe  Sea. 

H  LEAGUE-LONG  shining  bay  lies  in  the 
mellow  light  of  the  setting  sun,  curved, 
like  crescent  moon,  with  rocky  horn  at 
both  ends,  and  facing  the  rosy  west.  Behind  is  a 
range  of  hills  somewhat  low  but  steep,  and  scal- 
loped by  dells  clad  in  hazels  and  ferns.  The 
rounded  bosses  of  these  hills  are  covered  with 
close,  fine  grass  of  the  richest  green,  the  steady, 
conserved  growth  of  long  generations,  inter- 
woven and  velvety,  like  warm  fur.  In  the  centre 
of  the  picturesque  amphitheatre  of  green  slopes 
and  warm  red  sandstone  buttresses  is  a  wider  and 
wealthier  hollow,  teeming  with  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, and  bordered  by  a  quaint  little  village — a 
small  brotherhood  of  shining  cottages  deeply  set 
in  the  verdure  of  the  hillside,  like  a  cluster  of 
snow-white  shells  in  a  green  dell  of  the  sea. 

We  are  seated  on  the  soft  green  turf  high  on 
one  of  the  horns  of  the  bay,  as  if  looking  down 
upon  the  stage  from  one  of  the  boxes  of  a  theatre. 
Ere  long  the  bell  will  be  rung  for  the  curtain's 
final  fall  on  the  day's  drama  ;  but  the  parts  are  not 
>et  all  played  out;  and  sometimes  the  closing 
scenes  of  a  play,  by  the  sweet  justice  of  compensa- 
tion, gain  in  suggestive  tenderness  what  they  lose 
in  dramatic  force. 

The  sun  has  just  set,  and,  deep  down  yonder, 
on  the  rim  of  the  ocean,  are  crimson  clouds  trail- 
ing across  the  highway  to  which  he  has  given 
such  burnished  glory.  Higher  up,  there  lie  alon^ 
the  west  amber  cloud-bars,  motionless  and  ?^!ea  ".- 
ing  like  ruddy  ore,  while,  nearer  the  zenith.  tl"e 
filmy  and  dappled  strata  in  the  sky  are  full  of 
subtle  gradations — orange,  violet,  and  pale  gray 
faintly  palpitating  with  gold — now  nebulous  and 
feeble ;  now  pure  and  deep.  And  all  this  is  re- 
flected in  the  still  sea  before  us,  as  in  a  mirror. 


Gazing  on  the  calm  waters  colored  by  those  glow- 
ing tints,  we  can  now  fully  understand  the  fitness 
of  the  term  "purple,"  so  frequently  applied  to  the 
ocean  in  calmness,  and  under  certain  conditions  of 
light,  by  Homer  and  other  Greek  poets.  Xot  only 
the  sea,  but  the  land  also,  is  strangely  transfigured 
in  the  glow  of  this  twilight.  The  long  stretches 
of  cliflf  yonder,  which,  in  the  fierce  glare  of  the 
noonday  sun,  stood  out  like  bastions  which 
seemed  the  very  source  of  strength  and  power,^ 
are  now  rounded  into  undinted  tenderness  in  the 
softening  shadows  of  this  gloaming  hour.  The 
mantling,  furry  grass,  too,  with  which  they  are 
crowned  has  lost  its  emerald  color,  and  assumes 
a  subdued,  preternatural  azure  tint ;  while  the 
softened  sea  in  its  violet  light  comes  up  to  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  overhanging  rocks,  lustrous, 
pure,  and  serene.  Here,  surely,  is  the  home  of — 
"The  gleam,  the  shadow,  and  the  peace  supreme ;" 
and,  if  one  has  accomplished  his  life's  work  to 
some  good  and  noble  issues  both  for  himself  and 
his  fellows,  who  can  chide  him  if,  with  the  com- 
panions of  Ulysses,  when  they  arrive  at  the  En- 
chanted Isles,  weary  and  worn,  he  should  cry 
out- 


der 


O !  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  shall  not  wan 
more! 

This  reference  to  Ulysses  reminds  us  that  every 
student  of  Homer  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
frequent  allusions  to  the  ocean  both  in  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey.  Again  and  again  the  great  poet 
takes  us  suddenly  from  the  camp  by  some  oblique 
but  fascinating  allusion,  which  places  us,  as  it 
were,  on  the  top  of  a  wave  of  his  grand  rolling 
hexameter  verse,  and  we  feel  possessed  of  a  beati- 
fic joy,  as — 

"Strongly  it  bears  us  along,  in  swelling  and  limit- 
less billows, 
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Nothing  before  and  nothing  behind  but  the  sky 
and  the  ocean."  .,:'-''-^ 

These  aUusions  to  the  sea,  given  by  swifi  side- 
vision,  are  sometimes  specially  pleasing,  as  when 
Homer  snatches  us  away  from  the  clank  of  sword 
•and  spear  and  shield  in  the  camp,  and  from  the 
>dusty  tents  of  the  Greeks,  and  places  us  down  by 
the  sunlit  and  breeze-blown  breakers,  where 
Thetis  and  her  nymphs  sport  in  mirthful  grace; 
and  these  scenes  are  rendered  all  the  more  de- 
lightful by  their  co'ming  upon  us  with  a  startling 
unexpectedness — as  some  one  has  said,  like  the 
sudden  pathos  of  Thackeray. 

What  an  exquisite  halo,  indescribable  in  its 
subtle  essence  these  sweet  summer  gloamings 
throw  upon  all  Nature!  The  highest  genius  in 
art  has  never  been  able  to  reproduce  it  but  in  the 
feeblest  form  of  interpretation :  as  well  attempt 
to  paint  the  complexional  tints  of  a  human  soul. 
It  is  the  nearest  approach  we  have  to  that  won- 
drous, awe-inspiring  Alpine  afterglow,  which,  in 
Nature's  physical  sense,  really  is — 

"The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land." 

Gazing  on  these  soft  violet  tints,  and  having 
looked  in  wonder  at  the  purple  glow  of  sunset,  a 
ruddy  commingling  of  fire  and  blood,  thrown  half 
an  hour  ago  across  the  slumbering  sea,  one  can 
appreciate  more  fully  than  ever  the  mighty  genius 
of  Turner  as  displayed  in  the  weird,  lurid  coloring 
of  his  "Slave  Ship,"  possibly  the  grandest  sea-pic- 
ture with  which  the  world  has  yet  been  dowered. 

We  are  at  present  restfully  sojourning  in  a 
■sweet  old-world  cottage  on  the  hillside,  a  cottage 
roofed  with  the  accumulated  thatch  of  nearly  half 
<i  century,  tenderly  knit  together  with  green  moss 
and  golden  stonecrop,  and  surrounded  by  a  gar- 
<len  which  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Jane 
Austen  or  Hannah  More,  a  delicious  spot  of  frag- 
rance, charm  of  colors,  and  murmuring  of  bees, 
where  the  gentle  Cowper  might  have  spent  some 
-of  his  lucid  hours,  in  meditation,  with  the  sweet- 
souled  Mary  Unwin,  devoted  and  watchful,  by 
his  side.  The  gardens  of  many  of  the  tiny  cot- 
tages we  pass  are  filled  with  flowers  which  scent 
the  evening  air  with  grateful  odor,  and  shine 
through  the  deepening  twilight  like  Oriental 
splendors. 

The  women  we  see  in  passing  through  the 
quaint  old  village  are  handsome,  though  homely 
clad,  and  the  children  are  rosy  as  the  morn.  Most 
of  the  men  are  far  away  just  now  in  their  boats  on 


the  fishing-ground,  but  those  who  are  here  are 
-libnfest-looking  fellows,  true  and  worthy  descen- 
dants of  the  sailors  who  manned  the  ships  of 
Howard,  Frobisher,  and  Drake,  and  fought  the 
Armada-men  whose  grandsires,  mayhap,  shared 
in  the  priceless  immortality  of  Trafalgar. 

Yonder -is  the  old  church  on  the  hill;  and, 
listen !  there  is  the  sound  of  the  evening  bells ! 
Of  all  the  melodious  sounds  of  earth  and  air  there 
are  few  sweeter  or  more  rest-bestowing  to  Eng- 
lish ears.  We  have  had  the  fortune  to  hear  the 
deep,  booming  bells  of  Notre  Dame,  Antwerp,  and 
Cologne;  we  have  heard  the  vespers  at  Ander- 
nach  and  Bingen,  and  the  Angelus  at  Interlaken 
and  Lucerne,  but  never  have  we  heard  a  twilight 
sound  so  sweet  as  that  of  the  evening  chimes  from 
an  English  church-tower  on  some  green  hill  by 
the  sea.  We  never  pass,  either  in  sunshine  or  in 
the  twilight,  this  dear  old  sacred  edifice  without 
calling  to  mind  the  chancel  of  Clevedon  church, 
ir  Somersetshire,  where  rest  the  mortal  remains 
of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  that  sweet  and  gifted 
soul  to  whom  "In  Memoriam"  is  sacred,  a  charm- 
ing little  church  in  a  sequestered  spot  on  a  lone 
hill  overlooking  the  Bristol  Channel,  a  spot  which 
our  great  poet  has  enshrined  in  "Break,  break, 
break,"  alike  the  prelude  to  and  burden  of  one  of 
the  noblest  elegies  which  ever  sang  of  human  sor- 
row—the hallowed  churchyard  in  that  lovely  re- 
gion— 

"Where  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills, 
The  salt  sea-water  passes  by. 
And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 
And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills." 

Now  the  darkness  falls,  kindly,  tender,  and  sol- 
emn ;  but  soon  the  new  morn  shall  come,  reveal- 
ing again  in  fair,  sweet  outline  the  deep,  pure,  un- 
searchable sea.  A.  L. 


/iDotbers. 


ME  hear  much  of  "forefathers,"  but  far  too 
little  of  "foremothers" — history  for  the 
most  part  has  been  written  by  men. 
The  annals  of  the  home  are  not  the  material  of 
which  history  is  usually  composed ;  yet  the  char- 
acter of  the  home  and  of  its  presiding  divinity — 
the  mother — is  the  controlling  factor  which  fixes 
the  destiny  of  men  and  women  distinguished  for 
greatness  or  goodness.  Benjamin  West  said  that 
a  kiss  from  his  mother  made  him  a  painter.  Na- 
poleon held  that  the  future  of  a  child  depends  en- 
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tirely  on  its  mother.  Such  forcefulness  as  he  pos- 
sessed he  attributed  to  the  training  of  his  mother, 
who,  he  said,  found  means  by  tenderness,  sever- 
ity, and  justice,  to  make  him  love,  respect,  and 
obey  her — "From  her  I  learned  the  virtue  of 
obedience."' 

The  molding  influence  of  a  mother  is  traceable 
in  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the  men  of  action. 
Statesmen  and  leaders  of  thought  have  attributed 
whatever  measure  of  eminence,  success,  or  re- 
spect, they  reached  in  the  world  to  the  direction 
given  to  their  intelligence  and  energies  by  their 
mothers  who,  though  they  have  not  secured  jus- 
tice from  the  historian,  are  represented  in  their 
illustrious  progeny.  To  the  laurel-decked  throne 
of  Fame  the  incense  of  praise  is  constantly  rising, 
kindled  by  the  hands  of  those  whom  the  world  es- 
teems as  great — great  in  word  and  deed.  Before 
the  work  of  these  mighty  ones  of  earth,  the  god- 
dess of  Art  bows  in  acknowledgment,  wonder, 
and  awe.  Their  hands  have  painted  pictures  that 
have  filled  the  soul  of  the  universe  with  exulta- 
tion, that  have  sent  their  names  ringing  from  sea 
to  sea ;  and  the  magic  touch  of  their  fingers  has 
wakened  the  muse  of  Song,  quickened  the  slow 
heavy  pulse  of  the  earth,  and  filled  the  silent  air 
with  heavenly  strains.  Their  chisels  have  molded 
cold,  unresponsive  marble  into  forms  that  almost 
breathe,  in  their  marvellous  life-like  appearance. 
Their  pens  have  chronicled  great  deeds  in  equally 
great  works — ^have  dipped  into  the  ink  of  Knowl- 
edge and  traced  words  that  will  live  until  the 
sands  of  Time  have  shifted  to  the  shores  of  eter- 
nity. In  war,  the  great  men  of  earth  have  wielded 
their  swords  till  the  clash  of  steel  has  rung  out 
victory, — while  a  nation  was  trembling  in  the  bal- 
ance. Their  aim  was  high  almost  to  dizziness, 
yet,  higher  still  mounts  the  glorious  anthem  of 
praise — whence  comes  this  greatness?  Trace  the 
inspiration  and  see  if  it  does  not  find  its  source  in 
the  overflowing  heart  of  a  mother. 

Philosophers  may  analyze,  divines  lecture,  and 
poets  sing  of  maternal  love,  but  which  of  them  has 
"brought  from  its  fountains  those  nameless,  num- 
berless symphonies  which  make  the  melody  of  a 
mother's  tenderness?  How  faithfully  does  mem- 
ory cling  to  the  fast-fading  mementoes  of  a  home 
that  recalls  the  sweet  counsel  of  a  mother's  lips, 
the  waking  eye  that  never  closed  while  a  single 
wave  of  misfortune  or  danger  flowed  around  her 
child,  and  where,  like  the  lone  star  of  the  heavens 
in  the  deep  solitude  of  nature's  night,  she  erst- 
while sat  when  all  around,    mayhap,    was    over- 


shadowed with  the  gloom  of  despondency  and  de- 
spair. 

The  once  famous  atheist,  Delauro  Dubez,  was 
brought  back  to  the  faith  of  his  childhood  by  the 
thought  of  the  dreadful  separation  of  the  good 
from  the  bad  at  the  last  day. 

As  he  was  once  walking  pensively  alone,  his 
thoughts  turned  back  to  the  days  long  past,  when 
his  beloved  mother  was  with  him  as  a  protecting 
angel.  He  called  to  mind  all  the  beautiful  feat- 
ures of  her  noble  character,  and  remorse  seized 
upon  his  heart  as  he  thought  that  for  all  eternity 
he  might  be  separated  from  her  and  would  be  suf- 
fering everlasting  pain.  The  thought  that  he 
should  be  damned,  and  would  forever  blaspheme 
that  God  whom  his  mother  had  so  loved  and 
served,  was  intolerable  to  him. 

Full  of  these  gloomy  thoughts,  he  unconscious- 
ly drew  near  a  church,  and,  almost  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  fell  on  his  knees  at  the  entrance  and 
prayed  aloud : 

"O  God  of  my  mother!  if  Thou  dost  really 
exist,  and  if  Thou  art,  as  she  so  often  assured 
me,  the  Sovereign  Truth,  Wisdom  and  Goodness ; 
if  Thou  hast  made  me  for  Thyself,  and  if  Thou 
knowest  the  honest  desires  of  a  wretched  heart,  I 
pray  and  beseech  Thee  to  stretch  forth  Thy  Al- 
mighty hand,  to  reveal  Thyself  to  Thy  miserable 
creature,  and  to  be  to  him  the  Light  and  the  Life, 
and  to  show  him  the  wav  bv  which  he  mav  come 
to  Thee." 

Delauro  Dubez  was  deeply  moved,  and  his 
tears  flowed  freely.  He  resolved  to  seek  the 
truth  honestly.  He  found  it,  embraced  it  with  a 
believing  heart,  and  thenceforth  bore  witness  to 
ii  in  his  life  and  in  his  writings. 

With  loving  care  the  mother  of  the  youthful 
Shakespeare  watched  his  young  powers  ripen 
into  genius,  followed  with  keen  maternal  eyes 
his  various  fortunes,  and,  no  doubt,  welcomed 
him  back  to  Stratford  after  all  his  trials.  In 
1608,  he  saw  that  mother  laid  in  Stratford 
earth,  and  imagination  pictures  the  "great  heir  of 
fame"  looking  down  into  her  humble  grave. 

Only  in  Shakespeare's  own  words  the  expres- 
sion of  Shakespeare's  grief  for  his  mother's  death 
can  be  adequately  mentioned.  In  Henry  V.  he 
has  put  on  immortal  record  these  memorable 
lines : 

"A  testament  of  noble-ending  love, 
it  forced 
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Those   waters   from   me   which   I   would  have 

stopped ; 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me, 
And  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears." 

Little  is  known  of  Cowper's  mother,  except 
what  he  himself  has  told  us  in  his  letters  and  in 
his  imperishable  lines,  "On  the  Receipt  of  my 
Mother's  Picture  out  of  Norfolk."  We  see  with 
his  eyes  the  devotion  of  his  loving  mother.  She 
visits  his  chamber  nightly  to  satisfy  herself  that 
he  is  safe  and  warmly  laid.  She  washes  his  little 
cheeks  with  fragrant  waters  until  they  shine  and 
glow,  and  she  supplies  her  morning  bounties, 

"The  biscuit,  or  confectionery  plum." 

When  the  school  hour  draws  near  she  wraps 
him  in  his  warm  scarlet  mantle,  puts  on  his  velvet 
cap,  and  placing  him,  with  a  kiss,  in  his  little 
coach,  he  is  drawn  to  school  by  Robin,  the  gard- 
ener.   Happy  mother !   happy  child ! . 

Cowper's  mother  died  when  he  was  about  six 
years  old,  and  the  troubles  of  his  life  commenced, 
for  shortly  after  her  death  he  was  sent  to  a  board- 
ing school,  where  his  sensitive  spirit  was  crushed. 
The  grief  of  the  child  was  as  profound  as  the 
sorrow  of  the  man. 

"My  mother!    when   I   learned  that  thou   wast 
dead. 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed? 
Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  then — life's  journey  just  begun? 
Perhaps  thou  gav'st  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss : 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile !   it  answers,  yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  toll'd  on  thy  burial-day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
And  turning  from  my  nursery-window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 
But  was  it  such  ?    It  was.    Where  thou  art  gone 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 
The  parting  words  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more !" 

"I  can  truly  say,"  Cowper  wrote  nearly  fifty 
years  afterward,  "that  not  a  week  passes — per- 
haps I  might  with  equal  veracity  say  not  a  day — 
in  which  I  do  not  think  of  her ;  such  was  the  im- 
pression her  tenderness  made  upon  me,  though 
the  opportunity  she  had  for  showing  it  was  so 
short." 

"My  appetite  for  books,"  wrote  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "was  as  ample  and  indiscriminating  as  it 


was  indefatigable ;  and  since,  I  have  had,  too 
frequently,  reason  to  repent  that  few  ever  read 
so  much,  and  to  so  little  purpose." 

Though  Scott's  reading  was  unregulated,  his 
mother  looked  after  the  education  of  his  heart. 
She  was  gifted  with  good  taste  and  with  a  natural 
sensitiveness  to  noble  ideas.  The  boy  used  to 
read  aloud  to  her  Pope's  translation  of  Homer. 
As  is  common  with  boys,  his  enthusiasm  was 
aroused  by  descriptions  of  battles.  But  when  he 
came  to  a  passage  which  expressed  generous  sen- 
timents, she  made  him  pause,  and,  by  questions, 
drew  his  attention  to  them. 

The  mother's  training  bore  fruit.  The  novelist 
awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself,  not  famous, 
he  had  been  that  for  years,  but  a  ruined  man.  His 
folly  in  living  as  a  nobleman,  and  his  blind  trust 
in  his  publishers,  had  bankrupted  him. 

Then  a  mother's  training  in  the  noble  ideas  of 
justice,  right,  and  conscience,  asserted  itself. 
"Give  me  time,"  he  said  to  his  creditors,  "and  I 
will  pay  you  every  penny."  He  seated  himself 
at  his  desk  to  write  off  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  debts.  Within  ten  years  he  had  writ- 
ten books  enough  to  ameliorate  his  affairs  and 
bring  peace  to  his  mind. 

Rheumatism  stiffened  his  fingers.  He  wrote 
in  spite  of  it.  He  began  to  hope  that  he  would 
soon  be  free  from  debt,  when  paralysis  struck 
him.  He  insisted  on  being  helped  to  his  desk. 
When  he  found  that  his  pen  rolled  out  of  his 
nerveless  fingers,  he  fell  back  in  his  chair  and 
wept.  He  was  laid  in  his  bed  and  never  rose 
from  it  till  his  body  was  lifted  into  its  coffin. 
But  the  old  romancer,  dying  at  the  top  and  yet 
working  to  pay  his  debts,  is  a  graphic  lesson  in 
the  honesty  and  high  principle  learned  at  a 
mother's  knee. 

Moore,  the  poet,  was  devoted  to  his  mother,  a 
p!ain  and  almost  uneducated  woman.  He  wrote 
to  her  his  first  letter,  and  ended  it  thus: 

"Your  absence  all  but  ill  endure, 
And  none  so  ill  as — Thomas  Moore." 

Even  when  his  songs  and  poems  had  made  him 
famous,  and  his  society  was  sought  by  England's 
highest  and  best,  he  used  to  write  to  her  twice  a 
week.  At  his  death  she  possessed  four  thousand 
of  his  letters.  He  told  her  of  everything  that 
interested  him,  from  the  purchase  of  a  pocket 
handkerchief  to  his  introduction  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales — subsequently  George  IV. — and  his  visit 
to  Niagara  Falls. 
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"You,  dear  mother,  can  see  neither  frivoUty 
nor  egotism  in  these  details,"  he  writes  at  the 
conckision  of  one  letter,  "knowing  that  nothing 
is  uninteresting  to  a  mother  that  concerns  her 
boy." 

Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  in  his  monograph  on  Moore, 
says  that  the  poet  had  given  him  a  small  manu- 
script volume  of  early  poems,  which  he  had  writ- 
ten out  for  his  mother,  and  prefaced  by  these 
sentences,  among  others : 

"For  her  who  was  the  critic  of  my  first  infant 
productions,  I  have  transcribed  the  few  little  es- 
says that  follow.  .  .  .  The  critic  praises 
from  the  head — the  mother  praises  from  the 
heart.  With  one  it  is  a  tribute  of  judgment; 
with  the  other  it  is  a  gift  from  the  soul." 

Lord  Dufferin's  passionate,  almost  romantic, 
love  for  his  mother,  was  part  and  parcel  of  his 
life.  Her  memory  is  perpetuated  by  the  beautiful 
tower  he  built  in  the  park  at  Clandeboye,  and  in 
which  he  placed  the  silver  lamp  she  had  given 
him  when  he  was  a  boy,  as  a  symbol  to  light  and 
guide  him  on  his  journey  through  life.  Helen's 
Tower  contains  a  small  suite  of  rooms,  and,  on 
the  walls  of  his  bedroom,  are  the  words :  "I 
nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent  a  day's  march 
nearer  home."  The  tower  is  built  on  an  eminence 
and  can  be  plainly  seen  for  miles  around.  On 
the  outer  wall  are  inscribed  the  following  lines, 
written  by  the  late  Lord  Tennyson,  during  one  of 
his  visits : 

Helen's  Tower — here  I  stand. 

Dominant  over  sea  and  land. 

Son's  love  built  me,  and  I  hold 

Mother's  love  in  lettered  gold. 

Love  is  in  and  out  of  time, 

I  am  mortal  stone  and  lime. 

Would  my  granite  girth  were  strong 

As  either  love ;  to  last  as  long 

I  should  wear  my  crown  entire 

To,  and  through  the  Doomsday  fire. 

And  be  found  of  angel  eyes 

In  earth's  recurring  Paradise." 
Lord  Dufferin  also  gave  his  mother's  name  to 
his  eldest  daughter,  and  called  his  second  son 
"Terence,"  after  the  character  in  her  poem,  "Ter- 
ence's Farewell  to  Kathleen." 

Eileen  O'Connor. 


Talking  is  like  playing  on  the  harp ;  there  is  as 
much  in  laying  the  hand  on  the  strings  to  stop  a 
vibration,  as  in  twanging  them  to  bring  out  their 
music. 


Dtstoric  Sbores. 

^^HE  beauties  of  Lake  Leman  have  been  de- 
^^  scribed  by  poets,  novelists,  and  innumer- 
able travellers — "Mon  lac  est  le  premier," 
exclaims  the  philosopher  of  Fernex ;  and  Byron 
sings : 

"Lake  Leman  woos  me  with  its  crystal  face. 

The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  mountains 
view 
The  stillness  of  their  aspect  in  each  trace 

Its  clear  depth  yields  of  their  far  height  and 
hue. 

Clear,  placid  Leman !   thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 

Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 

This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 

To  waft  me  from  distraction ;  once  I  loved 

Torn  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved. 
That  I  with  stern  delights  should  e'er  have 
been  so  moved." 

Madame  de  Stael,  who  said  she  hated  the  beau- 
ties of  Nature,  chose  a  singularly  lovely  spot  for 
her  ungracious  avowal ;  a  paradise  whose  varied 
green  slopes  gently  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Leman, 
that  glorious  vista  where  white  and  azure  are 
wedded  and  the  cloud-painted  heaven  is  repeated 
in  a  mirror  as  blue  as  the  Lake  of  Galilee ;  more- 
over, all  this  region  has  passed  into  history  as 
the  exile-land  of  souls  that  were  the  terror  of  the 
mighty  of  their  day,  and  are  still  the  wonder  of 
ours. 

The  localities  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
lake,  where  the  close  vicinity  of  the  Alps  pic- 
turesquely contrasts  with  the  vine-covered  slopes 
of  Vaud,  abound  in  ancient  castles  of  historic  or 
romantic  interest.  Cooper,  the  American  novel- 
ist, thus  describes  in  glowing  terms  the  view  from 
the  heights  above  Lausanne :  "The  form  of  the 
lake — half-moon-shaped,  the  horns  being  turned 
towards  the  south — prevents  an  entire  view  of 
it  from  any  single  spot.  Mont  Blanc  is  not  visible 
from  here,  and  the  west  end  of  the  sheet  is  quite 
concealed  by  the  curvature.  But  if  the  foot  of  the 
lake  is  hid  from  the  eye,  its  head,  on  the  con- 
trary, lies  open  before  the  spectator,  and  it  of- 
fers one  of  the  grandest  landscapes  of  this  the 
noblest  of  all  earthly  regions.     In  that  direction 
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the  mountains  of  Savoy  rise  like  ramparts,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone  retires  in  the  distance  un- 
til it  is  lost  in  the  sublimity  of  mystery.  Which- 
ever way  the  eye  wanders  over  the  wide  range 
of  hillsides,  villages,  vineyards,  mountains,  and 
blue  water,  it  never  fails  to  return  to  this  one 
spot,  which  offers  one  of  the  finest  combinations 
of  the  great  and  the  enchanting  in  scenery  of  any 
place  within  my  knowledge."  An  equally  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  same  part  of  the  lake  is  obtained 
from  the  terrace  at  the  end  of  the  market-place 
at  Vevey,  or,  better  still,  from  Hauteville,  two 
miles  above  Vevey.  From  there  the  eye  surveys 
on  the  east  the  villages  of  Clarens,  Montreux, 
and  Chillon ;  beyond  it  Villeneuve  and  the  gorge 
of  the  Rhone,  backed  by  the  gigantic  mountains 
of  the  Valais,  the  Dent  du  Midi,  arid  Pain  de 
Sucre;  while  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake 
rise  the  rocks  of  Meillerie,  surmounted  by  the 
peaks  of  the  Dent  d'Oche,  and  the  village  of  St. 
Gingoulph,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

Vevey  itself  is  celebrated  for  the  enchanting 
beauty  of  its  situation  on  the  margin  of  Lake 
Leman — "Allez  a  Vevey,  visitez  le  pays,  examinez 
les  sites,  promenez-vous  sur  le  lac,  et  dites  si  la 
nature  n'a  pas  fait  ce  beau  pays  pour  une  Julie, 
pour  une  Claire,  et  pour  un  St.  Preux ;  mais  ne 
les  y  cherchez  pas." 

Above  Vevey,  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  a  shady 
road  leads  to  La  Tour  de  Peilz,  Clarens,  Mon- 
treux, and  Chillon;'  Before  reaching  the  hamlet 
of  La  Tour  de  Peilz,  the  ancient  Chapel  of  St. 
Martin  is  passed,  where  Ludlow,  the  regicide, 
and  Broughton,  who  read  the  sentence  of  death 
to  Charles  L,  are  buried. 

By  the  side  of  the  road,  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  lake,  rises  the  ancient  Castle  of 
Bloney,  and  a  few  miles  further  lies  Clarens.  In 
itself  a  poor  village,  far  less  attractive  than  many 
of  its  neighbors,  it  commands  one  of  the  finest 
views  over  the  lake,  the  mountains  of  the  Rhone 
valley,  and  of  the  opposite  shore.  The  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  scenery  surrounding  Clarens  in- 
spired Byron  with  the  well-known  stanzas : 
"Clarens !  sweet  Clarens !  birthplace  of  deep 
Love! 

>JC  ;^  ^  ^  >l!  ^  5jS 

A  populace  solitude  of  bees  and  birds. 

And  fairy-form'd  and  many-color'd  things." 

Montreux,   seated  on  an  eminence  above  the 

road,  is  much  prettier  in  itself  than  Clarens,  and 

the  view  on  the  lake  is  equally  enchanting.     It 

b?ars  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  sheltered 


spot  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  is  much  rec- 
ommended for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  to  m- 
valids  who  cannot  cross  the  Alps. 

Not  far  from  Montreux  stands  the  picturesque 
Castle  of  Chillon,  on  an  isolated  rock,  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  shore.  The  castle  was  fortified 
by  a  Count  of  Savoy,  in  1218,  as  an  important 
stronghold  guarding  a  mountain  pass.  Franz 
Bonnivard,  Prior  of  St.  Victor,  Geneva,  was  im- 
prisoned here  from  1530  to  1536,  in  its  deepest 
dungeon,  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  lake. 
Byron,  in  the  "Prisoner  of  Chillon" — written  at 
Ouchy,  near  Lausanne,  in  the  short  space  of  two 
days,  during  which  the  poet  was  detained  there 
by  bad  weather,  in  June,  1816 — refers  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  an  imaginary  captive.  But  his  poetic 
description  of  the  ancient  castle  and  its  sur- 
roundings is  wonderfully  true,  and  the  stanza — 

"Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls : 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow, 

will  ever  be  associated  with  the  enchanting 
scenery  of  the  spot. 

Lake  Constance — the  Lacus  Brigantinus  of  the 
Romans,  and  called  Bodensee  by  the  Germans — 
forms  a  common  centre  for  the  territories  of  Ba- 
den, Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria  and  Austria.  Situated 
out  of  the  beaten  track  of  tourists,  the  beauties  of 
its  shores  are  less  known  than  they  deserve,  al- 
though several  railway  lines  are  carried  from  all 
parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  to  its  ports. 
The  scenery  is  perhaps  less  striking  than  on 
other  lakes  of  Switzerland,  "but  has  a  peaceful 
charm  of  its  own.  The  banks  are  gently  undu- 
lating, and  the  extremely  fertile  soil  is  covered 
with  cornfields,  orchards,  and  gardens ;  smiling 
towns  and  villages  appear  everywhere ;  and 
especially  the  south  shore  is  studded  with  a  pic- 
turesque line  of  ruined  castles  or  hill  forts  of  the 
middle  ages. 

The  distant  Sentis  towers  over  the  cultivated 
slopes  which  border  the  lake,  and  at  the  eastern 
extremity,  the  snow-topped  mountains  of  Vorarl- 
berg,  are  in  sight.  Here,  at  the  entrance  inta 
Tyrol  through  the  Arlberg  Pass,  lies  Bregenz — 
the  Brigantia  of  the  Romans.  Near  the  upper 
town,  which  still  retains  the  square  plan  of  a 
Roman  castrum,  Tiberius  and  Drusus  fought  the 
Rhaeti  and  Vindelici,  after  having  carried  their 
legions  across  the  lake  in  a  fleet  constructed  on 
its  shores.  The  Gebhardt's  Berg,  a  hill  behind 
the  town,  commands  the  most  beautiful  view  on- 
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the  shores  of  the  Bodensee.  It  embraces  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  lake  to  Constance,  the 
mountains  of  Vorarlberg,  the  Alps  of  Glarus  and 
Appenzell,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 

Six  miles  from  Bregenz,  is  Lindau,  an  ancient 
town,  beautifully  situated  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  facing  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine.  Lindau  is  one  of  the  stations  for  the  nu- 
merous steamers  which  navigate  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  affording  opportunities  every  day  of 
visiting  the  picturesque  spots  of  its  circumfer- 
ence. The  town  stands  on  an  island  connected 
with  the  shore  by  a  long  wooden  bridge  and  a 
low  stone  causeway.  It  occupies  the  site  where 
the  Romans,  under  Tiberius,  constructed  a  fort 
as  the  basis  for  their  operations  against  the  Vin- 
delici.  The  Heidenthurm,  a  ruined  tower  at  the 
end  of  the  wooden  bridge,  is  of  a  later  date,  prob- 
ably of  the  fourth  century.  The  present  harbor 
was  commenced  under  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  and 
finished  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian  II.  The  Ba- 
varian lion,  of  colossal  size,  executed  in  marble 
by  Halbig,  ornaments  the  south  of  the  pier, 
whilst,  on  the  north  end,  rises  the  tall  structure 
of  the  new  light  house. 

The  Irish  Apostle  of  Switzerland,  St.  Gall, 
founded  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Constance  the  fa- 
mous monastery  of  Arbon.  Here  he  worked 
might  and  main  to  combat  and  crush  paganism, 
with  the  result  that  he  converted  thousands  to 
Christianity,  and  won  for  himself  the  title  of  one 
of  the  chief  Apostles  of  Switzerland.,  After  a 
long  and  laborious  life,  he  died  in  this  locality, 
in  640.  Relics  of  the  saint  are  still  enshrined  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Gall,  which  is  now  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  towns  in  the  Federal  Republic. 

Lake  Lucerne  lies  like  a  mighty  cross  between 
the  mountains.  The  best  guide-book,  we  are 
told,  for  a  sail  on  it,  is  Schiller's  WiUichn  Tell, 
the  immortal  drama — in  its  original  language. 
How  transcendent  must  have  been  the  genius  of 
the  great  German  poet,  who  could  so  perfectly 
describe  this  region  without  having  ever  visited 
it.  Not  a  single  mountain  or  village,  not  a  single 
legend  or  historical  incident,  has  been  forgotten 
— all  is  embalmed  in  imperishable  poetr>'.  The 
m.ountains  of  Switzerland — the  land  of  beauty 
ill  which  nature's  charms  seem  all  combined — 
have  been  called  the  crown  of  Europe.  In  that 
crown  the  fairest  gem  is  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
and,  to  Schiller  belongs  the  glory  of  making  its 
obscure  legends  the  property  of  succeeding  ages. 

One  of  the  finest  monuments  in  the  world  is  the 


celebrated  Lion  of  Lucerne,  cut  from  the  solid 
rock  by  Thorwaldsen,  in  memory  of  the  Swiss 
Guard  who  lost  their  lives  on  the  loth  of  August, 
1792,  in  defense  of  the  Tuileries.  The  lion.  Is 
twenty-eight  feet  in  length,  and  is  represented;  as 
reclining  in  a  grotto,  all  carved  from  the  na- 
tural rock.  He  is  transfixed  by  a  lance,  and  shel- 
ters the  Bourbon  lily  with  his  paw.  His  face 
bears  an  expression  of  intense  pain,  tempered  by 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty.  It 
is  an  expression  which,  once  seen,  is  never  for- 
gotten. Gertrude  Locke. 


pleasures  ot  /IDemorp. 

They  are  not  all  of  good  bereft 
Who  turn  from  waters  trouble-tossed, 
Who  take  the  shores  their  feet  have  left. 
And  treasured  pathways  of  the  lost ; 
Who  wind  remembered  vistas  through. 
And  catch,  unguessed  by  neighboring  ken, 
Old  whispers,  sweeter  than  all  new 
Bland-phrased  courtesies  of  men ! 
Well  fares  it  still  if  things  have  power 
To  hedge  along  our  daily  needs 
With  strength  sufficient  for  the  hour 
That,  dying,  wraps  itself  in  deeds. 

Who  heeds  the  pipe  of  insect  sweet, 
The  shy  bird's  note,  the  lily's  cup. 
All  lowly  things  about  his  feet. 
And  feels  cool  fancies  welling  up 
With  joy,  as  from  a  fount  gone  dry ; 
W^ho,  musing,  notes  the  evening's  hush 
With :    "Thus  the  stars  hung  in  the  sky," 
And :    ''Like  to  this  the  morning's  flush," 
Whose  outstretched  palms  of  vain  regret 
Some  dear,  long- vanished  joys  recall — 
Thrice  blessed  he!    All  jewel-set 
The  holy  dews  of  memorv  fall ! 

R.  G. 


We  go  masked  through  the  world ;  death  sur- 
prises us,  still  assiduously  hiding  ourselves,  one 
from  the  other.  There  are  those,  indeed — an  un- 
forgotten  few — who  have  voluntarily  cast  aside 
disguise,  and  have  left  faithful  portraits  in  books, 
v/hereby  their  looks  may  be  learned ;  for  a  master- 
book  is  the  world's  Pinakothek,  or  "house  of  pic- 
tures," in  which  are  preserved  incorruptible  the 
real  spiritual  features  of  the  greatest — and  some- 
times, too,  the  meanest — of  earth's  souls. 
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Ube  Xate  Xuiat  HrMti. 

♦glT  is  only  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  since 
II  the  musical  world  received  a  shock  in  the 
sudden  death  of  the  renowned  musical 
conductor,  Anton  Seidl,  and,  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  months — the  month 
of  May — of  the  present  year,  another  of  the 
same  profession  was  numbered  among  "the  si- 
lent majority." 

Luigi  Arditi — for  it  is  to  him  I  refer — like 
many  other  great  artists,  commenced  his  career 
as  a  violinist,  devoting  himself  at  the  same  time 
to  composition.  In  1840,  his  "Overture"  ap- 
peared, and,  the  following  year,  "I  Briganti,"  his 
first  opera.  He  made  his  initial  bow,  as  con- 
ductor, to  a  critical  audience  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean  with  Bottesini,  in  1846,  and  was  soon  a 
well-known  figure,  paying  frequent  visits  to  the 
larger  towns,  where  he  produced  two  of  his  operas 
— "II  Carasaro,"  and  "La  Spia." 

In  1847,  '4^>  ^"d  '50,  he  visited  New  York 
with  the  Havana  Opera  Company,  and  conducted 
the  performance  at  the  opening  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Music,  in  1854 — in  fact,  he  con- 
ducted brilliant  performances  of  grand  opera  in 
every  musical  centre  of  the  world.  His  literary 
work,  entitled  "My  Reminiscences,"  should  be 
read  by  every  lover  of  music. 

Luigi  Arditi  is  said  to  have  been  without  a 
peer  for  brilliant  song-writing.  Of  waltz  songs 
there  are  thousands,  and  of  writers  thereof  an 
almost  equal  number,  but,  when  one  endeavors  to 
enumerate  them,  how  few  come  to  mind.  "II 
Bacio,"  "L'Estasie,"  and  "L'Ardita,"  by  the  in- 
comparable Arditi,  are  the  ones  that  recur  most 
readily. 

Mazzoni,  the  celebrated  lyrist,  wrote  some 
verses  under  the  title  of  Felicita — On  Golden 
Wings — for  the  Golden- Wedding  anniversary  of 
Signor  Arditi.  The  poem  proved  such  an  in- 
spiration to  the  gifted  song-writer  that  he  im- 
mediately made  a  musical  setting,  not  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  gratification  of  his  relatives 
and  friends.  Being  importuned  by  friends,  clos- 
est in  his  affections,  to  give  it  to  the  musical 
world,  he  sent  it  forth  with  greetings  from  him- 
self and  his  wife,  and  dedicated  it  to  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  England,  which  dedication  was  gra- 
ciously acknowledged  in  the  following  letter  from 
Lord  Knollys,  secretary  to  His  Majesty: 


Buckingham  Palace,  Nov.  5,  1902. 

Dear  Madame  Arditi — 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  submitting  your  let- 
ter to  the  King,  and  I  am  commanded  by  His 
Majesty  to  inform  you,  in  reply,  that  he  will  be 
happy  to  accept  the  dedication  of  Signor  Arditi's 
latest  composition. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Knollys. 

Signor  Arditi  only  added  to  his  laurels  in  the 
composition  of  Felicita,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
best  waltz  song  written  in  years,  in  which  may  be 
found  the  fancy  of  a  poet  and  the  creation  of  a 
musician,  each  working  evidently  under  the  in- 
spiration of  a  most  gracious  event. 

England  was  favored  in  having  been  selected 
by  this  wonderful  impressario  for  his  headquar- 
ters— although  in  his  tastes  he  must  have  been  a 
thorough  cosmopolitan,  as  he  was  constantly  trav- 
elling. He  conducted  the  Italian  Opera  every 
spring  for  thirty-three  years,  and  was  connected 
with  the  various  operatic  tours  in  America,  or- 
ganized by  Mapleson.  His  last  public  appear- 
ance was  in  London,  in  1894,  where,  after  a  tour 
with  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  he  superintended 
the  run  of  "Hensel  and  Gretel,"  at  Daly's  Thea- 
tre. 

Many  of  the  great  composers  were  poor  con- 
ductors. It  is  said  that  when  Beethoven  con- 
ducted his  "Symphony,"  the  players  used  to  ig- 
nore his  beat  and  take  their  time  from  the  first 
violinist,  the  leader.  Schumann  shrank  from 
giving  the  initial  beat  and  did  not  like  to  stop  the 
orchestra  at  rehearsals  to  explain  the  interpretation 
of  any  particular  passage.  Mendelssohn  used  to 
select  a  few  passages  here  and  there  and  work  on 
these  until  they  went  smoothly,  but  many  of  the 
difficult  passages  were  "scrambled  through." 
When  Wagner  came  to  London,  in  1887,  for  the 
Festival  at  the  Albert  Hall,  Hueffer  says  that 
when  he  conducted  he  made  the  orchestra  nerv- 
ous, and  the  musicians  greatly  preferred  Hans 
Richter.  So  that  Signor  Arditi  was  singularly 
gifted  in  being  both  a  successful  composer  and 
conductor. 

How  restful  is  the  "art  divine !"  "Seeking  to 
prove  nothing,  making  no  appeal  to  our  logical 
intellects,  requiring  of  us  no  activity,  saying  noth- 
ing of  aught  beyond  itself,  it  is  supremely  restful. 
The  moralist  knows  moods  of  discouragement, 
when  his  power  is  at  ebb,  and  the  forces  of  evil 
press  him  sorely,  entering  even  his  own  heart,  in 
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the  forms  of  temptation,  sloth,  and  despair.  The 
scientist  encounters  facts  which  his  schemes  can- 
not embrace,  and,  for  the  moment,  interprets  his 
own  limitation  as  a  disorder  in  nature.  The 
philosopher  often  finds  the  universe  more  than  a 
match  for  his  synthetic  powers  of  thought.  Love 
has  its  tragedies,  and  faith  its  hours  of  eclipse. 
The  world,  in  a  word,  is  too  big  for  us.  Facing 
its  vast  whirl  and  glitter  with  our  modest  kit  of 
senses,  intellect  and  spirit,  we  are  blinded,  deaf- 
ened, dizzied,  completely  bewildered." 

It  is  in  struggles  of  this  nature  that  the  mu- 
sician comes  to  our  aid,  raising  us  above  the  petty 
cares  of  this  mundane  sphere  of  ours. 

And  if  such  were  the  vocation  of  the  celebrated 
Arditi,  who  will  dare  maintain  that  it  was  not  a 
great  and  noble  one? 

When  Earth  was  looking  her  fairest,  and  the 
alleluias  of  the  Church  Militant  were  still  min- 
gling with  those  of  the  Church  Triumphant,  this 
distinguished  Catholic  artist  was  called  to  his 
eternal  home.  May  McCarney. 


©rcbestral  Competition  ot  Xoretto  Bb* 

be^— IRatbfarnbam,  H)ublin— Bant>. 

H  SplenDib  performance. 

^^HE  large  hall  of  tlie  Royal  University 
^^  Building,  Dublin,  was  very  crowded  last 
night,  a  general  interest  being  felt  in  the 
competition  for  the  full  orchestral  band.  The 
test  piece  was  Mozart's  Symphony  in  G  minor. 
No.  40.  Two  bands  entered  the  lists,  namely,  the 
Loretto  Abbey  Band,  and  the  Dominican  Ladies' 
Orchestra,  Eccles  Street. 

The  Loretto  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Mverscough,  senior,  comprised  16  first  violins, 
19  seconds,  8  violas,  15  violoncellos,  and  5  con- 
tra-bassos,  one  flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bas- 
soons, and  two  horns.  The  Dominican  Ladiies' 
Band,  conducted  by  Mr.  Robert  O'Dwyer,  com- 
prised 18  first  violins,  28  seconds,  5  violas,  7  vio- 
loncellos, 4  contra-bassos,  i  flute,  2  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  and  two  drums. 

The  leader  of  the  Loretto  Abbey  Band  was 
Miss  R.  Dowdall,  a  girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age 
The  young  lady  players,  all  pupils  of  Rathfarn- 
ham  Convent,  numbered  64.  There  were  nine 
male  players  for  the  wind  instruments — viz.,  2 
horns,  2  clarinets,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  and  i 
flutist. 

The  leader  of  the  Dominican  Ladies'  Band  was 


Mons.  Grisard,  conductor  of  the  Dublin  Instru- 
mental Club.  The  lady  players  numbered  47. 
The  male  players  numbered  19,  and  included  in 
addition  to  the  9  wind  instruments,  all  the  double 
basses,  4  of  the  violas,  and  two  of  the  first 
violins. 

The  Loretto  Band,  having  been  the  first  to  en- 
ter for  the  competition,  was  the  first  to  play,  and 
as  its  members  took  their  places  on  the  orchestra, 
they  were  warmly  applauded  and  cheered.  Of 
Mozart's  Symphony,  so  characterized  by  beauty 
01  themes,  variety,  and  clearness  of  structure,  and 
elegant  use  of  the  several  instruments,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  anything  beyond  these  passing 
words  of  acknowledgment  of  its  merits.  The 
Loretto  Band  played  it  in  a  style  which  fully 
sustained  their  reputation.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  their  playing  was  fit  for  the  most 
critical  audience  in  any  city  to  listen  to.  The 
great  characteristics  of  it  all  through  were  finish 
and  refinement.  Their  playing  was  withal  most 
accurate.  But  mere  accuracy  would  not  be  the 
word  to  express  their  style  at  all.  The  piano 
and  forte  passages  in  the  first  movement  of  the 
work  were  beautifully  contrasted.  The  andante 
movement  was  likewise  elegantly  given,  the 
wood,  wind,  and  strings  showing  charmingly  in 
the  passages  divided  among  them.  In  the  two 
remaining  movements,  the  band  maintained  the 
same  high  level.  The  rapid  passages  for  the 
strings  were  given  with  wonderful  unity.  In 
addition  to  unity  of  idea,  a  strong  feature  in  their 
performance  was  the  marked  individuality  of  the 
players,  which  brought  out  the  full  meaning  of 
the  dififerent  parts,  while  preserving  the  unity  of 
the  whole.  This  shows  the  careful  training  of 
the  pupils,  which  produces  beautiful  finish  of  de- 
tail that  enhances  the  majesty  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture. As  the  young  ladies  left  the  orchestra,  the 
audience  burst  into  loud  cheers. 

The  Dominican  Band  was  also  welcomed  with 
cheers  as  the  members  took  their  places  and  Mr. 
O'Dwyer  his  seat  in  the  conductor's  chair.  The 
playing  of  this  band  was  admirable  also.  The 
amount  of  tone  produced  by  them  was  stronger 
and  more  equal  in  all  the  string  departments  than 
was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  other  band ;  and 
their  tempo  was  rather  more  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  first,  and  especially 
of  the  last,  movement  than  that  maintained  by  the 
Loretto  Band.  But  they  lacked  the  refined  finish 
and  delicacy  of  tone,  both  in  strings  and  in  wood, 
which  the  Loretto  players  exhibited.     Still  their 
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performance  was  a  line  exhibition  of  musical 
skill,  worthy  of  being  listened  to  anywhere,  and 
as  they  left  the  ochestra  they  were  again  warmly 
cheered. 

Dr.  Sinclair,  the  adjudicator,  then  announced 
his  decision.  He  began  by  saying  that  he  felt 
obliged  to  take  that  opportunity  of  expressing 
the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  adjudicate.  He 
felt  both  the  honor  of  having  been  asked  to  come, 
and  the  responsibility  of  adjudication;  and  he 
said  this  as  an  Irishman  who  had  received  his 
first  musical  education  in  the  Royal  Irish  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  Westland  Row.  He  felt  that  it 
would  be  out  of  place  on  his  part  to  criticise  the 
playing  of  the  two  orchestras  they  had  heard,  for 
several  reasons.  One  of  these  was  that  there 
were  professional  gentlemen  playing  in  both 
bands,  and,  if  he  criticised,  he  might  be  treading 
on  delicate  ground.  He  would  merely  say  that 
he  had  heard  with  very  great  pleasure  the  play- 
ing of  both  orchestras.  The  Symphony  which 
they  played  required  a  great  deal  of  delicacy  in 
the  treatment  of  it,  and  both  bands  had  played  it 
extremely  well.  He  had  heard  that  at  last  year's 
Feis  there  was  no  orchestral  contest.  They  ought 
all  to  be  very  glad  that  there  was  a  contest  to- 
night. Ireland  is  a  large  place,  and  the  several 
choirs  that  had  come  from  different  parts  of  it 
proved  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  music  in  the 
country.  He  hoped  that  in  another  year  Dublin 
would  be  able  to  provide  more  than  two  orches- 
tras, and  that  the  rest  of  Ireland  would  send  up 
at  least  three.  Dr.  Sinclair  concluded  by  saying 
that  he  placed  the  Loretto  Orchestra  first — 
cheers — and  the  Dominican  Ladies'  Orchestra, 
second.  D.  F. 


IRiaaara  ifalls'   Mon^ertul   power 
development. 

T|^AMED  the  world  over  as  Niagara  Falls  has 
^1  been  for  the  great  scenic  beauty  of  its 
mighty  cataract,  it  bids  fair  to  invite  more 
surpassing  interest  by  the  colossal  development 
of  electrical  energy.  Much  have  we  admired  the 
magnificent  drama  of  nature  presented  to  us  in 
this  locality,  but  we  must  stand  amazed  at  the  in- 
genuity of  man  in  his  endeavors  to  harness  the 
turbulent  waters  of  the  rushing  Niagara  and 
make  them  subservient  to  his  will. 

Man  is  continually  seeking  the  assistance  of  na- 
ture to  perform  his  work,  and,  in  the  Niagara 


River,  he  has  found  a  ready  helper.  Not  many 
years  ago  the  development  of  electric  energy  by 
means  of  water-power  was  a  thing  almost  un- 
known ;  to-day  water-power  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agencies  of  electricity.  Probably  no 
waterfall  on  either  hemisphere  could  provide  the 
power  which  is  obtainable  from  the  Niagara 
Cataract.  Certainly,  at  the  present  time,  none  is 
looked  upon  with  so  much  favor.  Already  on 
the  American  side  of  the  river,  The  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company  is  generating  150,000 
horse-power  of  electric  energy ;  while  on  the  Ca- 
nadian side,  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
development  of  350,000  horse-power.  The  three 
companies  referred  to  are,  the  Canadian  Niagara 
Power  Company,  the  Ontario  Power  Company, 
and  the  Electrical  Development  Company  of  On- 
tario. American  capitalists  are  stockholders  of 
the  first  two,  while  the  third  is  in  charge  of  the 
enterprising  Canadians,  Messrs.  McKenzie,  Pel- 
latt,  and  Nichols.  The  real  promoter  of  the  On- 
tario Power  Company,  and  the  present  business 
manager,  is  Banker  R.  Paine,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  breaking 
the  monopoly,  which  the  Canadian  Niagara 
Power  Company  sought  to  secure. 

To  accomplish  their  designs,  the  upper  portion 
of  Queen  Victoria  Park,  and  the  Dufferin  Islands 
have  been  despoiled  of  their  natural  beauty  by  the 
Power  Companies,  and,  instead  of  the  quiet  nooks 
which  nature  afforded,  there  is  now  a  bedlam  of 
noise  and  activity. 

Hundreds  of  workmen  are  engaged,  some  drill- 
ing down  through  solid  rock,  some  fortifying 
constructions  against  the  angry  waters,  some 
building  canals  and  raceways,  some  removing  the 
earth  and  rock  to  other  parts  of  the  Park,  and 
some  erecting  temporary  buildings  for  various 
purposes.  Even  beneath  the  surface  of  terra 
firma,  many  feet,  a  long  tunnel,  hundreds  of 
yards,  is  being  constructed  to  carry  away  the 
water. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  a  visitor 
might  notice,  is  the  dry  river  bed  around  the 
Dufferin  Islands,  a  river  bed  which  was  never 
known  to  be  dry  before  in  the  history  of  man. 
But  man's  purpose  must  be  served,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  divert  the  water  from  the  Dufferin 
Islands  to  construct  an  inlet  into  the  Ontario 
Power  Company's  Canal.  Two  methods  are  em- 
ployed for  the  generation  of  electricity.  The  one 
selected  by  the  Canadian  Niagara  Power  Com- 
pany, and  which  will  be  used  by  the  Electrical 
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Development  Company,  is  the  wheel-pit  system. 
A  stream  of  water  is  directed  from  the  river  into 
a  wheel-pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which  dynamos  of 
vast  power  are  propelled,  producing  electricity. 
A  tunnel  from  the  wheel-pit  to  a  point  below  the 
cataract  conveys  the  water  back  into  the  river. 
The  Electrical  Development  Company  will  have 
its  tunnel  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Niagara  River, 
and  the  outlet  of  the  tunnel  will  be  directly  be- 
neath the  fall  of  water. 

The  Ontario  Power  Company  has  made  use  of 
a  different  method.  The  water,  after  being  di- 
verted from  the  river,  is  conveyed  through  a 
canal  to  a  point  below  the  Table  Rock  ^Museum 
and  there  dropped  over  the  fall  through  pen- 
stocks. The  dynamos  are  below  the  penstocks, 
and  are  propelled  by  the  falling  water.  This 
second  method  is  less  expensive  and  equally  ef- 
fective, and,  as  a  result,  the  Ontario  Power  Com- 
pany will  be  the  first  to  produce  electrical  power, 
although  they  were  many  months  behind  the  Ca- 
nadian Niagara  Company  in  commencing  opera- 
tions. 

The  first  power  will  be  developed  in  about  six 
months'  time,  by  the  Ontario  Power  Company, 
and  soon  Niagara  Falls  is  destined  to  become  the 
greatest  electrical  point  on  the  earth's  surface, 
transmitting  power  hundreds  of  miles  into  Can- 
ada and  the  great  American  Republic.  Electrical 
power  will  replace  steam  and  water-power  and 
turn  mighty  wheels  of  industry. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  days  when  the  Indian 
warriors  lurked  about  the  shores  of  the  Niagara, 
shot  over  its  waters  in  their  frail  bark  canoes, 
and  slept  in  the  thunder  of  the  cataract ! 

The  angry  torrent  is  no  longer  appeased  by  the 
life  of  a  fair  Indian  maiden,  but  is  subject  to  the 
will  of  man,  and  to  his  industrial  designs.  The 
waters  still  rush  on,  the  spray  is  dashed  high  in 
the  air,  the  rainbow  is  still  to  be  seen  in  all  its 
majesty  of  color,  but,  instead  of  primeval  beauty 
and  grandeur,  there  is  rising  a  wealth  of  another 
nature,  and  probably  more  in  demand  at  the  pres- 
ent time — a  wealth  of  artificial  structures,  and  a 
wealth  which  is  to  be  -converted  into  the  mighty 
shekels  which  man  is  so  prone  to  covet. 

Josephine  Ellis. 


IRosa  /R)arciDa. 

A  withered  rose  ?  Yes,  but  she  gave  it 
In  freshness  and  beauty  and  bloom, 

A  true  symool  of  her  own  sweetness, 
Diffusing  the  rarest  perfume. 

And  why  did  she  give  it  ?  I  wonder  1 
A  mute  dispensation  was  hers. 

And  I  am  left  vaguely  surmising 
If  aught  of  her  love  it  avers. 

For  never  by  word  or  by  token. 

Or  any  suggestive  design. 
Has  she  satisfied  my  keen  longing 

By  sharing  her  dear  heart  with  mine. 

But  the  rose  ?    Well,  that's  why  I  keep  it,. 
Though  withered  and  faded  and  dry, 

Still  hoping  that  some  happy  future 
May  change  to  a  smile  my  sad  sigh. 

Like  this  dead  rose  her  love?    No,  certes.. 

If  e'er  her  love  blossoms  for  me. 
Once  entwined  within  my  strong  tendrils 

It  will  bloom  for  eternity. 

Esperaxce. 


Education  is  a  companion  that  no  misfortune 
can  depress,  no  clime  destroy,  no  enemy  alienate, 
no  despotism  enslave ;  at  home  a  friend,  abroad 
an  introduction,  in  society  an  ornament,  in  soli- 
tude a  solace. 


/iDemoiv  ot  Count  Wc  /iDontalembert. 

^^^  O  all  who  would  understand  a  phase  of 
^^  French  life  during  a  period  of  forty 
years,  the  Memoir  of  Count  de  Montalem- 
bert,  by  Airs.  Oliphant,  is  indispensable.  "Nous 
sommes  les  fils  des  croises  et  jamais  nous  ne  re- 
culerons  devant  les  fils  de  X^oltaire" — the  famous 
speech  by  which  Montalembert  is  best  known — 
expresses  his  attitude  at  a  time  when  his  literary 
and  intellectual  activit}-  made  him  an  important 
figure  in  religious  and  political  circles. 

No  sooner  was  the  papal  disapproval  of  their 
efforts  made  known  to  Montalembert  and  his. 
friends  than  he  submitted  at  once,  and  a  separa- 
tion followed  which  became  the  more  decided  that 
Montalembert.  on  reaching  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
was  able  to  take  his  part  in  the  discussions  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  About  this  time,  too.  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Count  Felix  de  Merode,  one  of 
the  noblest  families  in  Belgium,  which  traces  its 
lineage  back  to  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  For 
long  centuries  her  ancestors  were  noted  for  their 
piety  and  courage ;    the  blood  which  flowed  in 
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her  veins  was  that  of  saints  and  heroes,  and  she 
showed  herself  no  unworthy  descendant  of  a 
noble  race. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  gives  us  a  very  pleasant  picture 
of  Montalembert's  life  at  this  time : 

The  month  of  May,  which  was  spent  in  Paris, 
supplies  many  touching  scenes  to  the  faithful 
journal,  which  has  preserved  through  all  these 
years  in  the  fragrance  of  its  first  freshness  the 
happiest  episode  of  its  writer's  life.  May  is  the 
month  of  Mary;  and  there  is  a  tenderness  and 
effusion  in  the  many  services  performed  at  the 
flower-decked  altars,  in  which  human  feeling  and 
all  the  sweetness  of  grateful  recollection  come  in, 
making  them  to  the  devout  Catholic  a  combina- 
tion, perhaps  not  very  comprehensible  to  many  of 
us,  of  divine  worship  and  tender  personal  cele- 
bration of  the  merits  of  a  real  human  friend, 
which  is  very  exquisite  in  its  appeal  to  the  feel- 
ings. Perhaps  no  Protestant  will  ever  really  be 
able  to  seize  the  infinite  shades  of  difference  be- 
tween the  worship  of  adoration  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  like  all  others,  reserves 
ior  God  alone,  and  the  worship  of  veneration 
which  she  so  lavishly  extends  to  His  saints,  and 
above  all,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  '  Yet  that  there 
is  a  difference,  and  that  the  one  kind  of  religious 
service  is  carefully  discriminated — at  all  events 
in  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  worshippers — from 
the  other,  is  a  fact  which  few  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  study  the  question  from  a  nonpolemical 
point  of  view  will  dispute.  The  confusion  of  the 
lieretic  understanding,  when  it  attempts  to  fathom 
this  fine  and  delicate  difference,  is  not  shared  by 
the  faithful  believer,  who  has  been  trained  all  his 
life  to  look  up  to  Mary  as  to  another  and  more 
•elevated  mother.  But  young  Montalembert  and 
his  young  wife,  when  they  set  out  together  in 
those  summer  evenings  in  the  delightful  inde- 
pendence and  companionship  of  their  new  life, 
might  well  attract  all  the  sympathy  of  the  looker- 
on,  whatever  were  his  opinions.  They  went  now 
to  one  church,  now  to  another,  enjoying  the  ten- 
der religious  sentiment,  and  the  overwhelming 
sense  of  their  own  happiness ;  and  then  would 
walk  home  together  in  the  soft  May  moonlight, 
•surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  blessedness, 
finding  everything  lovely,  fragrant,  melodious. 
Paris  itself,  which  has  seen  so  many  strange  and 
terrible  scenes,  grows  hushed  and  peaceful  about 
these  two  young  figures ;  the  river  flows  softly, 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  rise  with  a  protecting 
grace  against  the  background  of  softened  blue; 


and  under  the  dark  arches  of  St.  Eustache,  where 
they  betake  themselves  sometimes  from  the  still- 
ness of  their  noble  quarter  across  the  river,  how 
the  lights  shine  on  the  white-decked  altar,  and 
the  Salve  Regina  rises  on  delicious  voices  into  the 
great  darkness  of  the  vaulted  roof!  That  music 
rose  straight  to  heaven  while  those  young  hearers 
listened  to  it  in  simple  and  unquestioning  devo- 
tion; and  heaven  itself  was  with  them  in  this 
soft,  genial,  religious  May. 

Montelambert  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his 
life  to  reforming  the  educational  system  in 
France.  At  least  twenty  years  were  devoted  to 
this  matter;  and  yet,  he  was  obliged  to  confess 
at  the  close  that  he  could  only  obtain  what  must 
be  considered  a  compromise.  He,  at  least,  was 
satisfied  with  what  he  had  achieved,  although 
some  of  his  friends  were  inclined  to  blame  him  for 
concessions  which  he  made  freely,  because  he  con- 
sidered them  to  be  necessary  for  a  settlement. 

The  Revolution  of  1848  found  Montalembert 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  attending  to  his  legislative 
duties.  Nor  did  he  shirk  his  labors,  though  that 
Revolution  deprived  him  of  his  rank,  and  re- 
duced him  to  a  simple  citizen.  He  still  clung  to 
his  work,  and  to  what  he  considered  his  duty. 
In  the  coup  d'etat  of  1852,  he  was  spared  by  the 
Prince  President,  who,  it  was  even  thought,  was 
inclined  to  admit  the  Count  into  intimacy  and  to 
office.  Montalembert,  however,  while  not  op- 
posing the  Prince  and  his  proceedings,  did  not 
feel  that  he  could  altogether  trust  him,  and  he 
resolutely  refused  overtures,  made  first  by  the 
Ministry,  and  afterwards  personally  by  the 
Prince,  that  he  should  accept  the  office  of  senator, 
together  with  a  donation  of  thirty  thousand 
francs.  Even  while  refusing  both  the  honor  and 
the  money,  he  was  not  disposed  to  be  in  any  way 
opposed  to  the  Government.  One  act,  however, 
of  the  new  administration  sufficed  to  convert  him 
into  a  decided  opponent.  On  the  twenty-second 
of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three, 
there  was  issued  a  decree  confiscating  the  entire 
property  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Or- 
leans. This  step  at  once  determined  Montalem- 
bert to  separate  himself  from  all  connection  with 
the  administration.  From  that  time,  in  fact,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  retired  from  public  life.  By 
an  anomaly  he  kept  his  seat  as  a  representative  in 
the  Assembly,  but  he  did  not  attend  its  meetings.- 
In  July,  we  find  him  writing  that,  up  to  a  certain 
time,  he  was  a  partizan  of  Napoleon,  'while  he 
was  still  an  honest  man.'    But  he  could  not  excuse 
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the  baseness  which  led  the  Prince  President  to 
commit  the  crime  'which  triumphant  sociaHsm 
had  not  dared  to  commit  in  1848,  and  despoil  the 
House  of  Orleans,  that  had  twice  granted  him  his 
life,  of  their  legitimate  patrimony.' 

Driven  from  public  life,  Montalembert  found 
occupation  for  his  talents  in  the  cultivation  of  lit- 
erature. Before  entering  parliament,  he  had 
written,  after  much  careful  preparation,  an  idyllic 
biography  of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  he  now  turned 
his  attention  to  the  collection  of  materials  for  the 
work  on  which  he  subsequently  spent  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life — "The  Monks  of  the  West." 
Several  journeys  to  various  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  were  made,  and  England  and  Scot- 
land were  visited,  but,  unfortunately,  Montalem- 
bert  had  unpleasant  weather  in  the  Highlands, 
and  his  recollections  of  some  of  the  finest  scenes 
were  saddened  by  the  ungenial  skies  under  which 
he  saw  them. 

^lontalembert  wrote  most  of  his  books  at  the 
retreat  w^hich  he  had  erected  for  himself  at  La 
Roche  in  the  Cote  d'  Or,  a  district  consisting  of 
bare  low  hills,  but  which  he  transformed  by  the 
number  of  plantations  made  to  relieve  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country.  ^Ivs.  Oliphant  spent 
some  time  at  La  Roche,  of  which  she  gives  a 
charming  picture : — 

The  chateau  now  stands  enfolded  in  many  a 
lovely  bosquet,  screened  off  from  vulgar  observa- 
tion by  solemn  little  pine  forests,  and  surrounded 
by  many  a  delightful  variety  of  woodland  scen- 
ery. All  these,  however,  like  the  speeches  we 
have  recorded,  like  the  books  we  place  upon  our 
shelves,  come  into  this  biography  as  part  of  the 
work  which  it  is  our  business  to  record.  Every 
bosquet,  every  tuft  of  varied  wood,  every  bit  of 
avenue,  and  shadowy  group  of  firs,  is  the  creation 
of  ^lontalembert.  He  settled  down  in  his  bare 
turreted  chateau,  with  the  chilly  moat  shutting 
him  out  from  the  broad  triste,  un featured  coun- 
try ;  and,  by  degrees,  as  a  man  clothes  himself, 
the  cotes  around  put  on  mantles  of  verdure,  the 
hilltops  darkened  over  with  lines  of  mantling 
foliage,  the  fish-ponds  veiled  themselves  with  wav- 
ing woods,  and  every  friendly  tree  which  shelters 
m.an  grew  around,  and  shaded  and  adorned  the 
house  of  the  master  who  planted,  and  tended,  and 
loved  them.  Xever  were  there  more  poetic 
woods.  The  paths  wind  up  and  down,  ascending 
and  descending  under  great  oak  branches,  under 
the  mysterious  heaviness  of  the  tufted  pines.    No 


vulgar  forester,  but  a  man  with  the  eye  of  a  poet 
and  the  hand  of  an  artist,  has  arranged  every 
opening,  every  distant  vista,  nay,  even  the  sep- 
arate groups  that  stand  up  together  friendly  and 
diverse  out  of  the  green  of  the  little  park.  Twenty 
years'  work,  not  much  more, — a  few  years  be- 
yond the  time  which  he  gave  to  the  Education 
Bill;  but  isature,  though  she  is  slow,  repays  her 
patient  cultivator  better  than  man  does.  "'Of  all 
my  projects,  this  is  the  only  one  that  bears 
fruit,"  he  said,  half  sadly,  half  playfully,  to  one 
of  his  visitors  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  His 
patriotic  hopes  were  crushed,  his  plans  had  met 
with  confusion  and  failure ;  but  through  good 
and  evil,  through  the  hot  strife  and  the  chill  quiet 
after,  his  trees  grew  and  flourished.  It  was  some 
compensation  amidst  the  disappointments  of  his 
life. 

The  house  within  wanted  scarcely  less  labor 
than  the  bare  and  unsheltered  environs.  Its  out- 
side was  all  that  such  a  lover  of  antiquity  could 
desire ;  and  to  make  its  interior  proportionately 
fair  was  the  cherished  and  delightful  occupation 
of  years.  This  was  not  done,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  with  Paris  upholstery,  the  gilding,  and  the 
satin,  and  all  the  luxury  which  the  ordinary 
Frenchman  loves.  Montalembert  had  better  in- 
spirations. And  it  would  be  hard  to  describe  to 
any  one  who  has  not  seen  it  how  entirely  he  has 
m.ade  the  ancient  place  his  own.  Every  line  of 
its  decoration  he  himself  had  studied ;  every 
piece  of  furniture  had  its  history ;  the  very  ivy 
which  clothes  its  front,  and  looks  as  old  as  the 
wall  it  clings  to,  owes  its  life  to  his  hand.  The 
storied  rafters  overhead,  inscribed  with  those  fre- 
quent mottoes  full  of  noble  meaning,  which  are 
the  very  quintessence  of  the  past,  the  tapestried 
walls,  the  library  with  all  its  wealth,  the  qviiet 
little  chapel — ^^every  detail  bears  his  mark.  And 
when  the  stranger  leaves  the  sunny  terrace  of  the 
garden  front,  and,  crossing  one  green  stretch  of 
lawn  all  ablaze  with  sunshine,  suddenly  finds 
himself  in  the  dim  mysterious  shade  of  a  minia- 
ture pine  forest — where  he  feels  as  if  he  were  in 
the  depths  of  the  woods,  yet  knows  that  he  is 
within  sight  and  sound  of  a  great  fully  inhabited 
house, — the  sense  that  it  is  the  home  of  an  ar- 
tist and  a  poet  becomes  doubly  certain  to  him. 

Never  was  such  a  fairy  refuge  as  that  bosquet 
of  pines — dim.  though  the  sun  as  he  shines  in 
Burgundy  is  blazing  outside,  a  delicious  e'l- 
chanted  twilight  in  the  glowing  heart  of  the  day ; 
and  the  little  fish  twinkle  in  the  moat ;    the  lich- 
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ened  walls  glow  sober  yet  warm  in  the  light; 
the  trees  wave  in  the  friendly  breezes,  refreshing 
the  summer  air,  and  the  eyes  wearied  with  too 
much  brightness." 

Mrs.  Oliphant  narrates  a  little  incident  which 
"is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  state  of  feeling, 
political  and  social,  prevalent  among  the  peas- 
antry of  France : — 

"A  curious  instance  of  the  strange  dormant 
rapacity  and  lawlessness  which  has  been  worked 
by  a  series  of  revolutions  into  the  nature  of  the 
French  peasant,  was  given  at  a  moment  of  politi- 
•cal  excitement,  and  shows  in  what  wonderful 
ways  the  high  tide  of  political  fermentation  eddies 
•down  to  the  far  depths  of  the  country,  and  how  it 
shows  itself  there.  One  day,  some  one  in  an  ad- 
joining hamlet  announced  to  his  fellow  villagers 
that  next  morning  the  chateau  of  La  Roche  was  to 
be  pillaged.  The  hamlet  was  perfectly  peaceable, 
possessed  by  no  ill-feeling  towards  its  noble 
neighbors;  but  the  news  spread  as  a  piece  of 
news,  without  any  apparent  feeling  of  one  kind  or 
another.  'Ah  !  demain  on  doit  piller  le  chateau  ?' 
the  good  folk  said  to  each  other  pleasantly  inter- 
rogative ;  and  next  morning  accordingly,  with 
tranquil  expectation,  a  party  of  men  set  out,  mean- 
ing no  particular  harm,  but  feeling  that  a  share  of 
the  spoil  would  do  themselves  good,  and — as  the 
chateau  was  to  be  pillaged  anyhow — M.  le  Comte 
no  harm.  Half-way,  however,  some  better-in- 
formed villagers  of  La  Roche  met  the  men  in 
their  clean  blouses.  'The  chateau  is  to  be  pillaged 
to-day,  n'est  ce  pasf  said  the  new-comers  tran- 
quilly. But  when  they  were  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary, the  heavy  fellows  turned  placidly  back, 
clanking  homeward  in  their  sabots  with  all  the 
stolidity  of  moral  languor.  Ce  n'est  pas  pour  au- 
jourd'hui,  was  probably  their  calm  report  to  their 
families.  No  sort  of  passion,  republican  fury,  or 
opinion  of  one  kind  or  another,  was  involved — no 
wrong  done ;  only  a  calm  sense  that  the  pillage  of 
the  chateau  might  at  any  moment  be  on  the  cards, 
and  that,  in  such  a  case,  it  was"  one's  duty  to  one's 
family  to  be  on  the  spot  and  get  one's  share." 

Montalembert  issued  a  publication  in  1858,  re- 
specting political  life  in  England  in  comparison 
with  that  of  France.  The  occasion  arose  from  a 
visit  he  paid  to  that  country,  during  which  he  at- 
tended- the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Government  of  In- 
dia, which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Derby-Dis- 
raeli Ministry.     In  this  article  there  were  obser- 


vations by  no  means  complimentary  to  the  politi- 
cal situation  of  France.  His  remarks  were  per- 
fectly true  and  purely  historical  in  their  character. 
They  were  unpleasant,  however,  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  suit  was  instituted  in  one  of  the 
Courts  in  Paris.  Montalembert  appeared,  and 
was  accused  of  having  written  an  article,  in  which 
he  attacked  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Emperor.  He  had  a  very 
easy  defense.  He  merely  pleaded  that  all  that  was 
said  was  correct ;  and  the  Government — although 
it  obtained  a  conviction — really  sustained  a  de- 
feat. Montalembert  intimated  an  appeal  to  a 
higher  Court,  but  the  Emperor,  fearing  further 
discussion  in  the  case,  which  had  already  dam- 
aged the  Government,  anticipated  the  hearing  of 
the  appeal  by  intimating  that  he  had  pardoned  the 
accused.  The  latter,  on  seeing  the  intimation  of 
his  pardon,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Moniteur,  an- 
nouncing that  his  case  was  under  appeal,  and  that 
he  sought  neither  favor  nor  mercy,  but  only  jus- 
tice. The  appeal  came  on  for  hearing,  and  was 
still  given  against  the  accused.  The  Emperor  re- 
peated his  act  of  clemency,  and  the  action  and  its 
consequences  were  no  more  heard  of.  The  only 
effect  of  the  whole  proceedings  was  to  lower,  if 
that  were  possible,  the  opinion  entertained  of  the 
Government  by  the  best  minds  both  of  France  and 
of  the  continent. 

Montalembert's  parliamentary  career,  during 
which  he  commanded  respect  for  the  earnestness 
of  his  convictions  and  the  honesty  of  his  every  act, 
ended  in  1857,  and  in  him  the  Assembly  lost  one 
cf  its  most  brilliant  orators. 

Margaret  Hennessey. 


Zo  /IDis?  Sister. 

With  greater  skill  than  painter  ever  knew, 

Thy  image  is  produced  upon  my  heart. 

Thy  living,  breathing  self  could  not  impart 

More  vital  feelings.    Nor  is  lovely  view 

Of  thy  sweet,  favored  smile,  vouchsafed  to  few. 

More  real  than  that  impressed  by  memory's  art, 

So  clear,  so  strong,  that  it  can  ne'er  depart. 

And  yet,  as  gently  as  the  falling  dew 

It  rests  with  me,  an  aye-abiding  power 

Inviting  admiration  of  thy  grace. 

Thy  virtue,  which  an  ever  generous  dower 

Seems  thine,  reflected  in  thy  lovely  face. 

Nor  time,  nor  distance,  e'en  for  one  short  hour, 

Can  come  'twixt  thee  and  me  throughout  life's 

^P^^^-  Dorothy  B. 
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B  (3rcat  Composer  Mbo  XoveC>  Cbilbren, 

H  GLIMPSE  of  not  only  the  rare  musical 
gifts  of  Mendelssohn,  but  also  of  the 
many  charming  traits  which  served  to 
make  him,  as  a  man,  one  of  the  most  lovable  char- 
acters in  the  great  story  of  music,  is  afforded  by 
the  many  interesting  anecdotes  related  of  this 
great  German  composer. 

The  first  meeting  of  Benedict  and  Mendelssohn 
occurred  in  May,  1821.    The  young  Englishman 
was  in  Berlin  with  his  master,  Carl  von  Weber, 
who,  at  that  time,  was  there  to  superintend  the 
production  of  "Der  Freischiitz."     They  were  in 
the  street  one  day  when  a  lad  came  running  up  to 
the   great   Weber.      It   was   the   twelve-year-old 
Mendelssohn,  of  whose  appearance  Benedict  says  : 
'T  shall  never  forget  the  impression  of  that  day 
on  beholding  that  beautiful  youth,  with  his  au- 
burn hair  clustering  in  ringlets  round  his  should- 
ers, the  look  of  his  brilliant,  clear  eyes,  and  the 
smile  of  innocence  and  candor  on  his  lips.     He 
would  have  it  that  we  should  go  with  him  at  once 
to  his  father's  house  ;  but,  as  Weber  had  to  attend 
a  rehearsal,  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  made  me 
run  a  race  till  we  reached  his  home.     He  went 
briskly  up  to  the  drawing-room,  where,  finding 
his  mother,  he  said :   'Here  is  a  pupil  of  Weber's 
who  knows  a  great  deal  of  the  music  of  the  new 
opera.     Do.  mamma,  ask  him  to  play  it  to  us ;' 
and  so,  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  he  pushed  me 
to  the  pianoforte,  and  made  me  remain  there  till  I 
had  exhausted  all  the  store  of  my  recollections." 
The  next  time  Benedict  visited  Mendelssohn, 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  youthful  host 
reproduce  all  these  "recollections,"  having  mem- 
orized them  by  merely  listening  to  Benedict's  per- 
formance of  three  or  four  days  previous.     This 
ability  to  retain  passages  of  music  he  had  heard 
was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  gifts  Mendelssohn 
possessed.     That  it  was  a  gift  that  never  failed 
him  is  shown  by  the  following  incident  related  by 
Benedict  in  speaking  of  a  meeting  that  occurred 
in  Naples,  in  1831. 

"At  an  evening  party  at  the  house  of  the  cele- 
brated vocalist,  Mme.  Fodor-Mainvielle,  several 
airs  of  Donizetti  and  Rossini,  French  romances, 
and  an  instrumental  duet  by  Moscheles,  were  per- 
formed. Mendelssohn  being  subsequently  invited 
to  play,  introduced,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, first  one  theme  of  the  pieces  just  performed, 
then  another,  then  a  third  and  fourth,  and  worked 


them  simultaneously  in  the  most  skilful  manner. 
At  first  mimicing  the  Italian  style,  and  then  adopt- 
ing the  severe  forms  of  the  old  masters,  he  con- 
trived to  give  a  perfect  musical  form  to  all,  and 
thus  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  seemed  as 
though  it  had  been  the  result  of  forethought  and 
study." 

Of  Mendelssohn's  methods  as  an  orchestral 
conductor,  the  following  anecdote  gives  a  pleas- 
ant glimpse : 

"Early  in  1835,  Mendelssohn  was  invited  to 
Rome  to  direct  the  Lower  Rhenish  Musical  Fes- 
tival. Here  we  met  again,  and,  thanks  to  his 
kindness,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at 
one  of  the  general  rehearsals  when  Mendelssohn 
conducted  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  in  wnich  capacity 
Mendelssohn  excelled,  whether  as  a  composer, 
pianist,  organist,  or  conductor  of  an  orchestra. 
Nobody  certainly  ever  knew  better  how  to  com- 
numicate,  as  if  by  an  electric  fluid,  his  own  con- 
ception of  a  work  to  a  body  of  performers.  It 
was  highly  interesting,  on  this  occasion,  to  notice 
the  anxious  attention  shown  in  a  body  of  over  five 
hundred  performers  watching  every  glance  of 
Mendelssohn's  eye,  and  following,  like  obedient 
spirits,  the  magic  wand  of  this  musical  Prospero. 
The  admirable  allegretto  of  this  symphony  not 
going  to  his  liking,  he  smilingly  remarked  that  he 
knew  every  one  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  was  ca- 
pable of  performing,  and  even  of  composing,  a 
scherzo  of  his  own,  but  that,  just  now,  he  wanted 
to  hear  Beethoven's,  which,  he  thought,  had  some 
merits.  It  was  cheerfully  repeated.  'Beautiful, 
charming !'  cried  Mendelssohn  ;  'but  still  too  loud 
m  two  or  three  instances.  Let  us  take  it  again 
from  the  middle.'  'No,  no,'  was  the  general  reply. 
'The  whole  movement  over  again,  for  our  own 
satisfaction.'  The  orchestra  then  played  it  with 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  finish,  Mendelssohn  lay- 
ing aside  his  baton  and  listening  with  evident  de- 
light to  the  improved  execution.  'What  would  I 
give.'  he  said,  'if  Beethoven  could  hear  his  own 
composition  so  well  understood  and  so  magnif- 
icently performed!'  By  thus  giving,  alternately, 
praise  and  blame,  spurring  the  slow,  checking  the 
too  impulsive,  he  obtained  orchestral  effects  sel- 
dom equalled.'" 

To  the  countless  admirers  of  Mendelssohn's 
"Spring  Song" — No.  30  of  his  "Lieder  ohne 
Worte" — the  following  facts  will  prove  interest- 
ing : 
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"At  his  seventh  visit  to  London,  Mendelssohn 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife — her  first  visit  to 
England — and  they  resided  at  the  house  of  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Benecke,  on  Denmark  Hill.  One  fine 
morning,  an  excursion  had  been  arranged  by 
Mendelssohn's  kind  host.  Everything  was  pre- 
pared, the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  when,  at  the 
last  moment,  Mendelssohn  excused  himself  for 
not  going,  and  he  remained  at  home  with  the  chil- 
dren, with  whom  he  was  a  universal  favorite. 

On  the  long  drive  to  Windsor,  Mrs.  Benecke 
said  to  Frau  Mendelssohn:  'Why  did  not  Felix 
come  with  us  to-day?'  She  replied:  'I  think  he 
has  something  in  his  mind  that  he  wants  to  write 
down.'  'But,'  said  the  hostess,  'there  is  nothing 
for  his  dinner  only  cold  meat  and  rice  milk — just 
the  children's  dinner.'  'Oh,  never  mind,'  replied 
Frau  Mendelssohn,  'he  likes  nothing  better  than 
rice  milk.  He  will  be  all  right.'  On  their  return 
home,  Mendelssohn,  full  of  spirits,  tvas  waiting  in 
the  garden-drive  to  receive  them,  and  greeted  them 
with  a  hearty  welcome.  When  they  were  all  as- 
sembled, in  his  temporary  study,  he  played  the 
lovely  'Lied  in  A' — No.  30 — saying :  'This  is  what 
I  have  been  doing  while  you  were  away.'  He  was 
very  fond  of  romping  with  the  children,  and  they 
with  him ;  and  the  quaver  rests  in  the  bass  of  this 
Lied  and  the  frequent  staccato  notes  in  the  treble 
represent  the  constant  withdrawal  of  his  hands 
from  the  pianoforte  in  order  to  defend  himself 
against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  little  ones, 
who,  being  alone  with  him,  wanted  to  drag  him 
away  from  the  instrument  into  the  garden  for  a 
romp." 

Mendelssohn's  buoyancy  of  spirit  is  well 
known.  At  a  dinner  party,  given  by  Mrs.  Ben- 
ecke, in  honor  of  the  composer  and  his  wife,  Wil- 
liam Horsley — the  glee  writer — Moscheles,  Bene- 
dict, and  others,  were  present.  After  dinner,  one 
of  the  guests  suggested  that  there  should  be 
"some  playing." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mend(;lssohn,  "we'll  have  some 
playing !" 

And  he  at  once  marched  the  musicians  off  to 
play — not  the  pianoforte — but  the  game  of  "hen 
and  chickens"  in  the  garden.  Horsley,  who  was 
not  so  young  as  the  others,  was  in  fits  of  laughter 
as  he  stood  at  the  window  watching  the  over- 
grown boys  at  their  "play,"  Mendelssohn  being 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  game. 

It  was  during  this  visit  that  he  composed  for 
the  children  a  "Bear's  Dance,"  with  the  following 
title :    "The  real,  genuine,  warranted  Biirentanz, 


as  performed  with  unbounded  applause  at  the 
Denmark  Hill  ChambT  Concerts,  composed  and 
dedicated — by  permission — to  the  Gooseberry- 
eaters  at  Benecke  Castle,  by  their  humble  col- 
league and  servant,  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy, 
usually  called  Peter  Meffert."  This  comical  little 
piece,  dated  "London,  nth.  July,  1842,"  is  on  a 
rapidly  reiterated  pedal  bass,  and  each  hand  plays 
at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  keyboard  throughout. 
At  the  end  is  the  direction :  "Da  capo,  very 
often." 

Among  the  last  meetings  of  Benedict  and  Men- 
delssohn was  the  one  at  Soden,  and  it  was  at  this 
time  that  the  master  first  played  for  his  friend  his 
six  Sonatas  for  the  organ — "perfect  specimens  of 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  that  instrument." 
Speaking  of  this  time,  Benedict  says : 

"But  another  and  still  greater  treat  for  me  was 
his  playing  of  the  music  he  had  just  composed  for 
Racine's  tragedy  of  'Athalie,'  a  work  which, 
though  conceived  in  a  different  style  from  his 
'Antigone,'  is  quite  worthy  to  rank  with  it.  As  a 
proof  of  the  great  purity  of  his  taste,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  no  French  composer  ever  observed 
so  strictly  the  rules  of  prosody  in  his  own  lan^ 
guage  as  Mendelssohn  has  done  in  his  'Athalie,' 
his  first  and  only  composition  to  French  words. 
An  interesting  episode  of  our  sojourn  at  Soden 
was  our  assisting  at  the  performance  of  Cheru- 
bini's  'Medee,'  at  Frankfort.  Mendelssohn's  re- 
marks of  the  peculiarities  of  Cherubini,  his  com- 
parisons between  his  earlier  operas,  'Faniska'  and 
'Lodoiska,'  and  Medee,  struck  me  with  amaze- 
ment. How,  with  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  his 
own  ideas,  he  found  room  in  his  memory  for  so 
many  works  of  other  composers,  dead  and  living, 
is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  of  his  rare 
gifts  and  exceptional  organization." 

Philomena  Lion. 


Learn  all  you  can,  in  every  way  you  can,  that 
is  worth  learning.  The  humblest  friend  may 
prove  your  greatest  teacher,  if  you  are  willing  to 
learn.  The  smallest  events  may  prove  means  to 
a  great  end,  if  you  will  make  it  so.  Keep  rising : 
let  your  intellectual  wings  grow  and  spread  every 
day ;  never  allow  yourself  to  feel  that  your 
schooldays  are  over;  always  be  glad  to  count 
yourself  a  learner  in  life's  school.  Bring  out  the 
hidden  treasures  of  your  mind  ;  keep  them  buried 
no  longer,  but  let  them  be  brought  into  action — 
let  them  rise  to  seek  the  light  of  Truth  and  Wis- 
dom. 
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TLbc  assumption  ot  ©ur  BIesse&  Xa^s 
ITmmaculate. 

Thy  work  is  finished,  sweetest  Mother  of  Our 
Lord, 

Since  thou  in  all  humility  didst  say, 
"May  it  be  done  in  me  according  to  Thy  Word, 

Behold  Thv  handmaid,  Lord!  from  this  blest 
day !"  ' 
Immaculate  from  her  concepticn,  Mary  bore 

Her  Son  Divine  within  this  sinful  world ; 
They  lived  together  thirty  years  and  more, 

Till  e'en  salvation's  banner  was  unfurl'd. 

And   then,  with    three    long   years    of   ceaseless 
labors  past, 
Mary  beholds  her  Son  upon  the  Cross ; 
She  standeth  at  His  feeet,  and  watcheth  'till  the 
last ; 
And  then  He  dies :  it  is  our  gain,  her  loss. 
Mary  forsakes  him  not;  she  is  the  very  first 

To  see  Him  when  He  riseth  from  the  dead ; 
What    glorious    anthems    from    that    martyred 
Mother  burst 
When  forth  He  issued  from  His  rocky  bed ! 
But  forth  days  roll  by  with  heavenly  converse 
fraught, 
And  Mary's  Son  ascendeth  to  His  throne; 
His  Precious  Blood  the  souls  of  all  mankind  hath 
bought. 
And  John,  the  loved  disciple,  takes  her  as  his 
own. 

Christ's  latest  blessing  was  for  her.  His  mother 
dear, 

As  up  He  soared  to  the  highest  Heaven ; 
But  she  must  wait  for  twelve  long  years  a  captive 
here, 

'Till  freedom  from  her  exile  sad  is  given. 
The  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross  had  burst 

For  love  of  those  whose  souls  He  died  to  save. 
Yea,  for  His  cruel  murderers  He  deign'd  to  thirst 

E'en  'till  he  triumphed  over  death  and  grave. 

The  bonds  of  love  that  bound  His  sacred,  bleeding 
Heart 
To  Her's  Immaculate  could  not  be  broken, 
And  though  for  weary  years  they  seem'd  to  live 
apart, 
It  was  not  so — Communion  be  the  token. 
But  even  this,  though  holy  and  divine  it  be. 
Could  not  relieve  Her  exiled  heart  for  ave. 


She  long'd  His  voice  again  to  hear,  His  face  to 
see. 
And  near  Him  stand  or  kneel  for  endless  day. 
It  came  at  last ;  She  calmly  laid  her  down  to  sleep ; 

It  was  the  sinless,  painless  sleep  of  death. 
She  slept  on  earth^She  woke  in  Heaven  no  more 
to  weep ; 
One  ardent    sigh    of    love ;    it    was    her    latest 
breath. 

Ah  yes,  it  was  in  Heaven,  for  on  her  Son's  dear 
breast 
She  found  herself  reposing,  and  no  other; 
Her  exile  past,  her  sorrow  over,  she  may  rest 

Upon  the  bosom  of  her  Son,  His  Mother. 
And  thus  she  mounts  to  Heaven,  her  body  and  her 
soul. 
And  there  is  crowned  upon  her  queenly  throne ; 
As  long  as  God  is  God,  eternity  may  roll. 

He  is  King  there,  His  mother.  Queen  alone. 
She  has  Her  court.  Her  choir ;   list  to  their  peer- 
less song: — 
"Who  Cometh  upwards  like  the  rising  sun. 
All  flowing  with  delights,  which  round  her  glitter- 
ing throng. 
Leaning  on  her  Beloved,  like  to  none  ?" 
Oh!    holy  Angels,  greet  with  joy  your  glorious 
Queen, 
Assum'd  and    crown'd    in    Heaven    as    Jesus" 
Mother ; 
The  purest,  holiest,  that  earth  hath  ever  seen ; 
She  is  our  Queen,  and  Jesus  is  our  Brother. 
L.  C.  P.  Fox,  O.  M.  I. 


Ubree  Hut>iences  at  tbe  Datican. 

^y^HERE  are  sights  of  earthly  grandeur,  en- 
^^  trancing  for  a  while,  but  which,  in  time, 
become  monotonous.  It  is  not  so  with  au- 
diences at  the  \'atican.  There  the  faithful  al- 
ways find  a  fresh  charm — not  an  earthly  one — 
for  they  are  drawn  toward  the  spot  where  the 
first  Pope  laid  down  his  life  for  his  Lord  and 
King,  and  where  the  Vicar  of  Christ  reigns  to- 
day, ready,  if  nee.d  be,  to  follow  in  St.  Peter's 
steps,  even  to  martyrdom. 

A  Piedmontese  pilgrimage  was  received  by  the 
Holy  Father  in  November.  The  Sixtine  Chapel 
was  filled  with  pilgrims  of  all  ranks,  but  a  sight 
most  welcome  to  the  great  White  Shepherd  of 
Christendom  was  that  of  simple  peasants  with 
bundles   tied   up   in   colored   handkerchiefs,   and 
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even  with  tin  cans  in  their  hands,  looking  quite 
al  home  in  their  father's  palace. 

Those  in  the  Tribune  could  see  the  intense  love 
on  every  face  below  when  the  "hush-sh" — fell  on 
the  assembly  and  the  Sedia  Gestatoria  was  borne 
in  their  midst  through  the  aisle  to  the  altar  steps, 
which  the  venerable  Pontiff  ascended,  helped  by 
the  Monsignori  of  his  household.  An  attendant 
removed  from  his  shoulders  the  well-known  crim- 
son cloak,  and  the  white-robed  figure,  bending  in 
prayer  awhile  over  the  altar,  turned  round  and 
gave  the  Benediction  in  a  clear  voice. 

The  chief  persons  in  the  pilgrimage  then  ap- 
proached and  kissed  his  hand,  and  he  had  a  kind 
word  for  all.  As  he  was  carried  down  the  aisle, 
a  few  students  in  the  crowd  were  near  enough 
to  kiss  the  tips  of  his  fingers  as  they  lay  on  the 
arm  of  the  chair.  Young  and  old  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  expressions  of  joy,  the  delight 
of  the  privileged  students  being  equalled  by  the 
merry  playfulness  of  the  aged  Pontiff.  "Viva  il 
Papa  Re!"  burst  from  his  children's  hearts  and 
lips,  as  every  eye  was  strained  to  catch  a  last 
glimpse  or  a  parting  blessing. 

Around  were  wonders  of  art — Botticelli,  Ra- 
phael, Michael  Angelo,  have  immortalized  their 
names  by  the  paintings  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel — 
and  to  a  reverent  lover  of  art  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  sacred  spot  in  the  art-world — but  a  greater 
name  was  graven  on  the  pilgrims'  hearts  that 
day,  and  the  longing  of  many  a  lifetime  was  sat- 
isfied when  the  object  of  their  journey  was  at- 
tained in  beholding  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
face  of  Leo  XIII. 

On  the  feast  of  St.  Peter's  Chair,  the  Children 
of  Mary  of  Sta.  Rufina  and  of  the  Trinita  dei 
Monti  were  received  in  audience  by  the  Pope. 
The  Sodalists  entered  by  the  Portone  di  Bronzo 
and  wandered  up  the  marble  stairs,  waved  on- 
ward by  the  faithful  Swiss  Guards,  in  their  gay 
vellow,  red  and  black  uniform.  Past  the  Cortile 
di  S.  Damaso  into  the  yet  more  private  part  of 
the  Vatican,  the  happy  Sodalists  ascended  broad 
stairs  where  light  falls  softly  from  stained  glass 
windows  on  lofty  pillars  and  delicate  mosaics,  un- 
til the  great  hall  was  reached,  where  they  left 
their  wraps  and  showed  their  cards  to  attendants 
in  crimson  plush,  who  ushered  them  further  on 
to  the  Sala  dei  Consistori.  Here  several  dig- 
nitaries and  Monsignori  were  chatting  with  their 
friends,  for  there  is  a  long  time  to  wait  for  an 
audience  at  the  Vatican.  Many  come  an  hour 
before  the  time  on  the  cards,  and  the  Pope  about 


half  an  hour  later,  so  there  is  much  to  see  and 
much  to  talk  of,  and  the  Children  of  Mary  did 
their  share  that  morning.  All  nationalities — 
Irish,  English,  Scotch,  American,  French,  Span- 
ish, Italian,  German — wearing  their  medals,  were 
conversing  like  old  friends ;  gradually  they 
formed  rows  on  each  side  and  across  the  lower 
end  of  the  hall,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Holy 
Father.  Soon  the  "hush"  that  precedes  his  pres- 
ence was  heard,  the  red  door  opened,  and  the  red 
plush  liveries  of  the  footmen  bearing  the  chair, 
were  seen — a  moment  of  expectant  awe — and 
Leo  XIII.  is  in  the  midst  of  his  children! 
Tongues  were  again  loosed,  and  nuns  and  Sodal- 
ists joined  in  a  chorus  of  "Viva  il  Papa  Re!" 
His  HoHness  was  assisted  to  his  chair,  waved 
his  shadowy  hand  and  gave  a  short  blessing. 
When  the  Sodalists  rose,  he  thanked  them,  in 
Italian,  for  their  jubilee  gift,  gave  many  sweet 
counsels,  and  spoke  for  a  long  time  in  that  tremu- 
lous voice  which  often,  when  all  else  fails,  calms 
the  clamor  of  the  world,  for  from  his  lips  come 
the  words  of  the  Master,  echoing  down  the  Chris- 
tian years — "Peace,  be  still!" 

In  turn,  the  nuns  and  Sodalists  knelt  at  his 
feet  and  kissed  his  hand.  He  had  kind  words 
for  his  old  friends,  and  especially  blessed  were 
some  who  were  there  for  the  first  time — an  an- 
swer, perhaps,  to  a  little  prayer  breathed  during 
the  hour  of  waiting,  that  a  much-prized  word 
might  be  theirs,  to  be  treasured  for  life  as  one  of 
its  sweetest  memories.  To  one  he  said,  "I  have 
seen  you  before,"  another  he  patted  on  the  cheek, 
for  in  that  great  fatherly  heart  all  the  children  of 
the  Church  have  a  corner.  There  were  tears  in 
many  eyes  as  they  gazed  on  him  with  reverence 
and  love,  his  very  presence  seemed  to  bring  heav- 
en down  to  earth,  so  white,  so  pure,  so  holy  is 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  Church's  most  sacred 
earthly  treasure.  One  of  those  who  received  his 
blessing  that  morning  said :  "The  memory  of 
that  wonderful  smile  will  remain  with  me  to  the 
hour  of  my  death." 

The  Feast  of  the  Purification  is  a  holy-day  of 
obligation  in  Rome.  Those  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  invitations  to  the  Vatican  were  there 
early  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  very  interesting 
ceremony,  to  see  which,  only  lately,  outsiders  have 
been  admitted.  The  presentation  of  candles  to 
the  Pope  by  the  Superiors  of  Religious  Orders, 
colleges,  seminaries,  basilicas,  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  archconfraternities  and  other  religious  in- 
stitutions, took  place  this  year  in  the  Sala  dei 
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Consistori.  Long  before  a  quarter  to  eleven,  a 
great  number  of  ecclesiastics,  friars,  gentlemen  in 
court  dress,  laden  with  decorations  showing  their 
devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  were  chatting  in  sub- 
dued tones,  happy  because  their  foot  was  on  their 
''native  heather" — papal  territory — and  they 
would  soon  be  in  the  presence  of  their  king. 
Those  who  had  come  to  see  were  enclosed  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  hall,  discussing  every  topic 
from  the  Eternal  City  and  its  charms  to  Angli- 
can Orders,  though,  in  the  vast  extent  of  Rome, 
the  little  sect  seems  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the 
shore  where  the  Rock  of  Peter  towers  majestical- 
ly. To  those  who  eagerly  awaited  their  first 
glimpse  of  the  Holy  Father,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  could  hardly  count  the  number  of  times 
they  had  received  his  blessing,  it  was  a  joyful 
occasion,  but  the  new-comers  were  more  excited. 
One  lady  asked  :  "Is  there  a  burst  of  music  as  he 
enters?"  It  was  natural  to  expect  it,  and  there 
were  many  who  would  not  have  been  surprised 
liad  they  heard  within  those  sacred  walls  that  day, 
the  angels'  chorus  of  "Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est." 

Soon  the  "hush"  fell  over  the  murmur  of 
voices,  a  flutter  and  a  whispered  "he  comes,"  and 
the  Pontiff  was  in  our  midst!  He  ascended  the 
steps  to  the  throne,  and,  after  the  benediction, 
received  the  representatives  of  the  different 
churches  and  colleges.  The  Maestro  de  Camera 
stood  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  a  Mon- 
signor  who  received  the  candles,  which  were 
about  four  feet  high  and  richly  decorated.  Car- 
dinals and  bishops  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne.  Each  Superior  was  attended  by  a  stu- 
dent who  carried  the  candle,  and  the  Fathers  of 
the  numerous  Religious  houses  went  up  two  to- 
gether, knelt  and  kissed  the  Pope's  foot  and 
"hand,  and  then  returned,  making 'a  genuflection 
on  the  last  step.  Two  young  Irish  Fathers  asked 
a  blessing  for  Ireland — and  got  it !  Then  the 
Holy  Father,  bending  low,  conversed  with  some 
French  priests,  who  looked  sad  for  their  suffer- 
ing country.  The  picturesque  red  soutane  of  the 
students  of  the  German  College  was  to  be  seen 
accompanying  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
The  Superior  of  the  Beda  College  for  ex-Angli- 
can clergymen  about  to  take  Holy  Orders,  had  a 
little  talk  also,  for  very  dear  to  the  Holy  Father's 
heart  is  Mary's  Dozi.*ry,  which,  with  generous 
America,  shelters  the  homeless  French  Religious. 
AVhen  the  last  of  the  assembly  had  knelt  at  the 
rfeet  of  His  Holiness,  the  Sedia  Gestatoria  was 


brought  in  and  the  aged  Pontiff  entered  it,  look- 
ing tired,  but  happy,  and  blessing,  as  he  went, 
those  who  had  come  to  offer  the  tribute  of  their 
loyalty  and  homage  that  day.  jM.  W.  B. 


'*Ube  Xotus^iEaters." 

^^  HOSE  who  find  delight  in  day-dreams  and 
^^  indulge  in  moods,  will  certainly  experi- 
ence enjoyment  in  the  "Lotus-Eaters,"  this 
beautiful  poem  of  a  mood,  as  it  is  so  frequently 
called,  each  line  of  which  contains  a  volume,  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  workings  of  the  heart 
of  him  who  reads. 

Taken  in  its  literal  sense,  it  is  but  the  story  of 
Ulysses,  dressed  and  adorned  so  beautifully  by 
Tennyson. 

At  the  cry,  "Courage,"  with  which  the  poem 
opens,  we  are  startled  to  wakefulness,  and  thor- 
oughly interested,  we  turn  as  if  to  watch  the  fate 
of  Ulysses  who,  lured  by  the  enticing  songs  of 
the  Sirens,  which  are  adapted  to  the  inclinations 
of  their  hearers,  is  courageously  pointing  shore- 
ward and  waiting  with  his  brother  mariners  for 
the  "mounting  wave  to  roll  them  shoreward." 

We  follow  them — we  continue  the  illusion  for 
the  sake  of  the  story — over  the  waves  to  the  land 
"where  it  seems  always  afternoon."  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful place,  such  as  they  have  never  seen  before, 
the  very  air  itself  brings  a  languid  restfulness 
which  steals  over  them  with  an  irresistible  charm. 
They  eat  the  Lotus,  which  is  as  plentiful  as  the 
"heavenly  manna,"  and  then  all  things  always 
seem  the  same,  the  mad  ravings  of  the  gushing 
wave  seem  far  away  and  leave  them  untroubled,  it 
brings  no  care,  no  disquieting  thoughts  of  home, 
it  is  so  sweet  to  dream  of  "Fatherland,  of  wife, 
and  child." 

They  still  imbibe  the  sweets  of  the  Lotus,  thus 
becoming  more  weary  and,  finally,  giving  them- 
selves up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  land  and  its 
Lotos,  they  all  sing  "Our  Island  home  is  far  be- 
yond the  wave,  we  will  no  longer  roam." 

Then  follows  the  choric  song ;  while  the  mystic 
meaning  of  the  poem  is  embodied  in  the  first  part, 
the  beauty  of  expression  and  power  of  pleasing, 
found  in  the  song,  can  scarcely  be  rivalled ;  it 
seems  possessed  of  the  peculiar  charms  attributed 
to  the  Sirens.  The  first  verse  enchants  us  with  its 
melodious  descriptions,  its  delicate  expressions, 
creating  in  our  hearts  "music  that  gentler  on  the 
spirit  lies  than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes." 
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The  second  breathes  a  Httle  of  discontent,  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  words,  **A11  things  have 
rest,  why  should  we  toil  alone  who  are  the  first  of 
things?" 

The  next  verse  is  another  of  those  delicately- 
drawn  descriptions  of  Nature  in  which  the  author 
reveals,  not  alone  his  power,  nor  the  power  of  Na- 
ture, but  the  poet's  soul,  to  which  we  respond  with 
feelings  of  reverence. 

On  we  go  to  the  "dark  blue  sky,"  and  here  we 
find  the  song  developing  into  deep  reflection,  as  a 
voice  reproachfully  questions  them  on  the  mys- 
teries of  life.  They  speak  of  death  as  the  end  of 
life,  and  ask  "why  should  life  all  labor  be?"  They 
close  their  ears  to  the  warning  voice  and  cry 
again,  "Let  us  alone,"  and  directing  their  thoughts 
to  the  downward  stream,  to  the  half-dreamy  ex- 
istence where,  watching  the  crisping  ripples,  they 
might  eat  the  "Lotus  day  by  day"  and  lend  their 
hearts  "to  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melan- 
choly." And,  as  the  memory  of  their  wedded  lives, 
and  of  those  they  have  left  behind,  rushes  over 
them,  they  drown  the  reproachful  voice,  and  seek 
consolation  in  the  thought,  "our  sons  will  inherit 
us,"  and  they  would  only  come  like  "ghosts  to 
trouble  joy,"  and  thus  decide  to  "Let  what  is 
broken  so  remain." 

Why  should  they  return  to  "clanging  fights  and 
flaming  towns,"  when  there  "the  Lotus  blows  by 
every  winding  creek?"  They  answered,  "Surely, 
slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toil,  than  labor  in  the 
deep  mid  ocean,"  and,  "Brother  Mariners,"  they 
sing  again,  "We  will  not  wander  more." 

Thus  ends  the  story, .  but  not  the  poem.  It 
would  hardly  be  consistent  to  think  of  Tennyson 
merely  dressing  in  beautiful  expressions  and  orna- 
menting with  exquisite  description  a  story  of 
Mythology.  The  poem  must  have  and  has  a  far 
deeper  significance  than  appears  to  the  casual  ob- 
server. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  poem  of  the  senses,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe,  though  it  not  only  sug- 
gests but  pictures  most  clearly  the  spirit  of  the 
world. 

The  poem  itself  lulls  us  into  a  half  sleep,  as  in  a 
"land  where  it  is  always  afternoon"  and  leaves  us 
in  dreams  only  to  startle  us  again  with  some  new 
beauty  or  force  of  some  expression,  which  seems 
t')  us  so  peculiarly  applicable  to  ourselves. 

It  has  been  called  "a  poem  of  a  mood,"  for  the 
"Lotus"  tastes  always  of  that  which  we  most  de- 
sire.   To  the  sensual  it  may  appeal,  and  they  un- 
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cast  on  them,  not  on  Tennyson. 

Again,  we  find  that  it  suggests  with  remarkable, 
clearness  the  "spirit  of  the  world"  The  land- 
where  it  is  "always  afternoon"  may  typify  the- 
world,  and  the  "Lotus,"  the  innumerable  charms- 
and  irresistible  pleasures  that  delight  so  many. 
And  as  the  Lotus  Eaters  bore 

"Branches  of  that  enchanted  stem. 
Laden  with  flower  and  fruit,  whereof  they  gave: 
To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them, 
And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave. 
Far,  far  away  did  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores." 

So  it  is  with  the  votaries  of  the  world,  they  bear 
Ui:  branches  laden  with  flowers  and  fruit,  it  is 
true, — but  why  repeat  so  often  the  sin  of  Eve? — 
for,  is  the  large  and  luscious-looking  fruit  as  de- 
licious as  it  seems?  Must  we,  too,  through  false 
ambition  be  thrust  from  our  earthly  Paradise? 
Do  we  like  to  see  our  happy  childhood,  its  inno- 
cency  and  often  our  soul's  own  freedom  "mourn 
and  rave  on  alien  shores?"  and  the  voices  of  our 
friends  who  were  wont  to  guide  us  seem  like 
"voices  from  the  grave?" 

Like  the  pagans  of  old  we  find  them  asking 
themselves,  why  should  they  toil  alone,  and  be 
from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown,  when  all 
could  be  easily  left  behind  with  neither  work  nor 
care  to  trouble  them,  only  an  occasional  "sweet 
dream"  of  fatherland  to  mar  the  serenity  of  their 
Island  home.  Thus  it  is  with  the  worldly  spirit 
who  seeks  to  lay  aside  life's  responsibilities  in  a 
whirl  of  gayeties. 

But  there  is  another  interpretation,  if  not  the 
ordinary,  it  is  nevertheless  not  only  more  inter- 
esting, but  more  in  accordance  with  the  Christian 
idea  of  culture-and  poetic  thought.  Why  not  take 
the  flowers  and  fruit  as  varying  with  the  indi- 
vidual? for  surely  in  this  world  of  beauty  all 
"Lotus"  does  not  become  "Portions  and  parcels 
of  the  dreadful  past."  Let  it  be  music  with  some, 
if  you  will.  We  know  how  the  music-lover, 
thrilled  with  pleasure,  will  listen  to  the  beautiful 
strains  of  "The  Moonlight  Sonata"  or  some  sad, 
sweet  melody,  that  brings  with  it  an  accompany- 
ing train  of  memories.  He  crouches,  scarcely 
breathing,  his  soul  stirred  to  the  very  depths,  and 
thinks  to  himself  "Is  this  heaven"  ?  No !  but  it  Is 
his  "Lotus." 

Let  it  be  devouring  the  thoughts  of  mighty 
minds  with  others.     How  many  of  us,  regardless- 
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•of  surroundings,  with  the  aid  of  a  friendly  poet, 
may  soar  on  the  wings  of  imagination  to  the 
realms  of  the  gods  where,  indeed,  the  gushing 
waves  of  unpleasantness  mourn  and  rave  in  vain ! 
They  may  beat  against  us,  but  they  call  ineffectu- 
ally, we  have  found  our  "Lotus"  and  "will  no 
longer  roam." 

We  still  find  many  who  remain  unmoved  by  the 
strains  of  Orpheus  or  the  songs  of  the  Muses,  and 
turn  unimpressed  from  converse  with  the  "Aris- 
tocracy of  the  Dead."  Does  this  mean  there  is  no 
*'Lotus,"  no  '.'Island  home"  for  them?  By  no 
means.  To  them  it  may  be  the  sympathetic  touch, 
or  a  conversation  with  a  loved  one ;  the  contem- 
plation of  Nature's  rarest  gifts,  or  better  still, 
close  communion  with  Nature's  God. 

Thus  we  find  the  "Lotus"  of  different  persons 
is  as  varied  as  is  the  "Lotus"  of  the  same  person 
in  varied  moods. 

Now  it  is  the  "sweet  music  that  softer  falls  than 
petals  from  blown  roses."  Again  it  is  a  mighty 
masterpiece,  some  sweet  pastoral,  a  roaring  cata- 
ract ;  again  it  is  a  grand  Epic,  and  so  on  through 
life  until 

"The  full-juiced  apple,  waxing  over  mellow, 
Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  night 
All  its  allotted  length  of  days, 
The  flower  ripens  in  its  place. 
Ripens  and  fades  and  falls  and  hath  no  toil, 
Fast  rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil." 

Then  why,  though  we  know  death  is  the  end  of 
all,  "should  life  all  labor  be?"  Well  we  know 
why,  but  closing  our  hearts  to  the  intruder  who 
would  thus  bid  us  do  violence  to  our  inclinations, 
we  rudely  beg  to  be  "let  alone,"  and  as  we  see  in 
the  story  of  others,  if  we  ourselves  have  not  felt 
its  truth,  that  "all  things  are  taken  from  us,"  we 
"begin  to  wonder  "Is  there  any  peace  in  ever  climb- 
ing up  the  climbing  wave  ?"  Is  it  the  wave  of  am- 
bition ?  If  so,  how  many  after  weary  years  of  toil 
have  realized  their  dreams  just  as  they  reached 
their  "allotted  length  of  days"  ?  and  now  when 
they  must  leave  these,  their  worldly  accumulation, 
comes  a  memory  of  the  early  warning — "What  is 
it  that  will  last?"  and  with  deep  regret  they  hear 
re-echoed  the  muffled  "Let  us  alone." 

Does  this  mean,  then,  that  "slumber  is  more 
sweet  than  toil  ?"  Surely  not,  for  has  He  not  said 
that  the  "yoke  is  sweet"  and  the  "burden  is  light" 
if  we  climb  up  the  wave  that  breathes  of  the  Love 
of  One  who  alone  brings  peace  ? 


Let  those  whose  souls  have  not  yet  awakened, 
listen  for  the  call,  for  remember  "You  know  not 
the  day  nor  the  hour,"  and  when  you  feel  its 
mighty  power  transporting  you  to  Elysian  realms, 
drop  into  the  stream  of  the  Past  the  fruit  that 
weighs  you  down  with  heaviness,  and  choose 
again. 

Each  day  is  a  new  creation,  so  let  us  profit  by 
our  loss. 

Shall  we  kneel  before  the  pagan  shrine  and 
worship  the  mighty  intellect?  Shall  we,  like 
Keats,  revel  in  the  charms  of  Nature  without 
thought  of  the  Giver?  Shall  we  worship  the 
creature  only  ?    Surely  not. 

Let  us  see  in  the  wondrous  mind  the  power  of 
the  All-Powerful,  in  earth's  choicest  fruits,  the 
Divine  Goodness,  and  as  we  gaze  on  the  one  most 
loved,  let  us  not  forget — "Thy  Image  and  Like- 
ness." 

Then,  as  we  reach  out  our  hands  to  grasp  our 
Lotus,  let  us  not  forget 

"Passing  soon  and  little  worth 
Are  the  things  that  tempt  on  earth, 
Heavenward  lift  thy  soul's  regard, 
God  Himself  is  thy  reward  f" 

Irene  Nesbitt. 


When  prayer  delights  thee  least,  then  learn  to 

say, 
"Soul,    now    is    thy    greatest    need    that    thou 

shouldst  pray." 
Crooked  and  warped  I  am,  and  I  would  fain 
Strengthen  myself  by  Thy  right  line  again. 

Say,  what  is  prayer — when  is  it  prayer,  indeed? 
The  mighty  utterance  of  a  mighty  need. 
The  man  is  praying  who  doth  press  with  might 
Out  of  his  darkness  into  "God's  own  light. 

The  greenest  leaf  divided  from  its  stem 
To  speedy  withering  doth  itself  condemn. 
The  largest  river,  from  its  fountain  head 
Cut  off,  leaves  soon  a  parched  and  dusty  bed. 

All  things  that  live,  from  God  their  sustenance 

wait ; 
The  sun  and  moon  are  beggars  at  His  gate. 
All  skirts  extended  of  thy  mantle  hold. 
When  angel  hands  from  heaven  are  scattering 

gold.  A.  T. 
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It  was  with  pleasure  mingled  with  joy  that  we 
welcomed  in  our  midst,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  re- 
turn of  our  revered  friend.  Very  Rev.  Pius  Mayer, 
O.  C.  C,  Superior-General  of  the  Carmelite  Order. 
A  year  and  a  half  ago,  ofificial  business  called  him 
t('  Rome,  where  the  General  Chapter  of  the  Order 
was  held,  in  October,  1902,  at  which  he  was 
elected  to  his  present  responsible  post  in  the  great 
and  venerable  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Car-, 
mel. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
there  are  four  Superiors-General  in  Rome,  of 
German  nationality — one  of  whom  is  our  deeply 
esteemed  and  old-time  chaplain  of  Loretto,  Niag- 
ara Falls. 

■X- 

In  this  year  of  great  and  notable  jubilees,  it  is 
with  feelings  of  unutterable  gratitude  that  the  In- 
stitute of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  scattered  as 
it  is  throughout  the  world,  celebrates  the  Bi-Cen- 
tenary  of  the  Confirmation  of  its  Rules,  by  the 


Holy  See.  We  can  imagine  the  joy  that  thrilled 
the  hearts  of  those  who  had  so  long  and  patiently 
prayed  during  the  sixty-eight  years  previous — 
some  of  whom  had  passed  to  their  reward,  having- 
even  endured  the  hardships  of  an  English  prison, 
confessors  of  the  faith,  before  the  seal  of  the 
Church  was  obtained. 

The  Holy  Father  at  last  rewarded  the  patient 
long-suffering  and  loving  labors  of  the  Institute 
by  definitively  planting  it  in  the  garden  of  the 
Church  of  God.  Cardinal  Colleredo  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  preparation  of  a  suitable  votiivi ;  and, 
on  the  13th  of  June,  1703,  Pope  Clement  XL 
issued  a  Brief  containing  the  Apostolic  approval 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Institute,  which  had  been 
granted  on  the  first  day  of  the  same  month,  the 
month  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  to  which  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  Institute  had  not  appealed  in  vain. 
The  Brief  was  accompanied  by  letters  to  the  Elec- 
tor and  the  Archduke  Maximilian  Philip,  dated 
the  previous  day,  and  was  followed  on  the  i6th 
by  letters  to  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg  and  Frisin- 
gen. 

The  Brief  of  1703,  with  later  decisions  regard- 
ing the  Institute  called  forth  by  circumstances 
from  time  to  time,  form  at  the  present  day  the 
model  of  the  organization  of  all  more  modern  In- 
stitutes and  Congregations  of  religious  women. 

Carmen  Sylva,  Roumania's  charming  Queen, 
has  graciously  presented  us,  through  Rev.  Mother 
Candida,  Superior  of  the  Roumanian  branch  of 
the  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  with 
her  portrait,  bearing  an  autograph  inscription — 
"Work  and  Love !    Elizabeth." 

The  picture  in  question  reveals  Her  Majesty  in 
dignified  pose,  wearing  a  lace  mantilla,  fastened 
by  a  coronal  and  gracefully  covering  the  should-- 
ers.  A  necklet  of  pearls  gleams  through — but 
above  all  is  the  sweet  majesty  of  the  gentle  poet- 
queen. 

Writing  of  her.  Mother  Candida  remarks :  '"I 
must  relate  something  which  will  show  you  how 
kind  and  loving  she  is.  We  have  here  a  poor 
little  orphan  girl,  a  pretty  child,  eight  years  old. 
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For  the  last  three  years  she  has  been  ill,  very  ill,  a 
real  little  martyr  and,  I  may  almost  say,  a  little 
angel  upon  earth.  She  suffers  intensely,  being 
covered  with  painful  wounds,  and  yet  never  com- 
plains, but  offers  all  her  sufferings  to  the  little 
Jesus.  Everything  has  been  done  to  help  her,  but 
in  vain.  She  cannot  be  cured.  Our  doctor  is  the 
court  physician.  He  spoke  of  the  child  to  Her 
Majesty,  who,  when  she  honored  our  jubilee  fes- 
tivities with  her  presence,  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  little  Emily.  The  Sister  who  takes  care  of  her 
brought  her  to  the  drawing-room.  The  Queen 
immediately  took  her  in  her  arms,  spoke  to  her  in 
a  motherly  tone,  placed  her  on  the  sofa,  and  told 
her  she  must  call  her  "IMama  Regina." 

At  Christmas,  Her  Majesty  sent  Emily  a  beau- 
tiful doll  and  a  Christmas  tree  with  all  sorts  of 
toys  upon  it.  In  March,  the  little  one  received 
from  "Alama  Regina"  a  "Martisov."  It  is  the 
custom  here,  on  the  first  of  March  and  during  the 
v/hole  month,  for  every  young  girl  or  woman  to 
wear  a  medal,  more  or  less  pretty,  and  of  more  or 
less  value,  tied  to  a  white  and  pink  ribbon,  that 
she  may  always  have  "un  teint  blanc  et  rose !"  Her 
Majesty's  ''Martisov"  represents  her  own  face, 
and  is  a  lovely  present  indeed.  The  child  wrote 
herself  to  thank  the  Queen,  but  now  she  becomes 
weaker  and  weaker  every  day,  and  I  may  add,  her 
death  is  daily  expected — death  which  will  be  a 
blessing  for  her  and  an  end  to  her  sufferings. 
She  is  loved  by  all  for  her  sweet,  angelic  disposi- 
tion— how  we  shall  miss  her !" 

Three  April  bridals  of  particular  interest  to  the 
xtaff,  were  those  of  Miss  Marion  Alanna  Mar- 
mion — Mrs.  J.  A.  O'Sullivan,  Paris,  France ; 
Miss  Bessie  O'Brien — Mrs.  C.  Fitz-Kandolph, 
Baltimore;  Miss  Agnes  McNulty — Mrs.  J.  ]\Ic- 
Gee,  Buffalo. 

May  the  vista  of  life  that  now  opens  to  their  ap- 
proach reveal  naught  but  happiness,  and  their  fu- 
ture be  one  of  unclouded  sunshine. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has,  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  opened  its  'doors  to  candidates  for 


musical  honors,  from  the  Primary  Grade  up- 
wards. Hitherto  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music — a  Degree  to  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  mere  schoolgirl  to 
attain — before  an  acknowledgment  of  one's  merits, 
would  be  made. 

The  authorities  have  now  selected  a  curriculum 
for  each  Grade — Primary,  Junior,  and  Senior — 
which,  although  rather  exacting,  is  nevertheless 
calculated  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  what  is  best; 
thus  even  the  primary  pupils  are  obliged  to  play  a 
fugue  or  prelude  of  Bach,  as  one  of  their  best 
pieces,  at  examination,  and  also  a  selection  from 
Beethoven.  Some  one  has  said  that  "the  amount 
of  real  music  made  is  largely  disproportionate  to 
the  playing,  and  one  of  these  days,  not  far  distant, 
let  us  hope,  performers  will  learn  that  nothing  is 
so  unsatisfactory  to  a  true  musician  as  slovenly 
execution,  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  su- 
perficial education."  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
promoters  of  this  musical  scheme  bore  the  fore- 
going idea  in  mind  when  they  arranged  the  cur- 
riculum, for  even  the  technical  work  is  mapped 
out  in  each  course,  somewhat  after  the  same  plan 
as  the  Conservatory.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have 
technique  sneered  at  as  if  it  were  something  to  be 
despised — from  technical  players — libera  nos ! — 
but,  at  the  same  time,  every  musician  is  bound  to 
recognize  the  fact,  that  technique  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  every  artist — the  vehicle  of  musical 
thought.  And  so  the  inefficient  Paderewskis  are 
obliged  to  perfect  their  technique  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  what  is  highest  in  art. 

Our  Academy  has  been  selected  this  year  as  a 
centre,  and  we  have  been  favored  in  having  To- 
ronto's well-known  musician,  Mr.  A.  S.  Vcgt,  as 
our  examiner.  The  candidates  in  the  different 
Grades  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  successful 
efforts,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  prove  an 
incentive  to  others  to  enter  the  lists,  during  the 
coming  year. 

Edward  W.  Bok,  WTiting  on  the  theme,  "On 
Being  Old-Fashioned,"  contends  that  much  of  the 
so-called  progress  of  to-day  is  not  progressive; 
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in  fact,  that  "old-fashioned"  women  who  follow 
well-beaten  paths,  adhere  to  old  customs  and  ac- 
cept well-established  teachings,  are  the  really  pro- 
gressive ones,  for  the  reason  that  their  efforts 
meet  with  no  interruptions,  nor  is  there  possibil- 
ity of  collapse  in  whatever  engages  their  atten- 
tion. "In  domestic  life  the  'progressive*  woman 
has  had  a  very  busy  time,"  says  Mr.  Bok.  "She 
began  by  upsetting  the  old  sewing-basket.  It  was 
narrowing  to  a  woman,  she  discovered  one  dark 
morning.  Likewise  was  cooking,  and  the  care  of 
children.  A  woman  who  stayed  at  home  and 
looked  after  the  comfort  of  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren was  'wishy-washy;'  she  cramped  her  life, 
dwarfed  her  intellect,  narrowed  her  horizon. 
Clubs  by  the  score,  societies  by  the  hundred, 
schemes  and  plans  by  the  thousand  were  started, 
organized  and  devised  to  rid  'poor  woman'  of  her 
'thraldom.'  And  these  'progressive'  women  were 
so  busy  for  the  elevation  of  their  sex !  But  there 
were  a  few  hundred  thousand  women  who  kept 
right  on  being  busy  elevating  their  children,  help- 
ing their  husbands,  and  believing  that  the  sex  in 
general  was  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 
And  these  women  are  still  busy  sewing,  cooking 
and  caring  for  their  children.  And,  gradually, 
they  have  seen  sewing  classes  introduced  in  col- 
lege and  seminary  courses,  and  domestic  science 
'branches  attached  to  nearly  every  educational  in- 
stitution which  girls  attend.  What  of  the  'pro- 
gressive' woman?  Truly,  the  places  that  knew 
her  once  .:now  her  no  more!" 
* 

"The  Sheriff  of  the  Beech  Fork,"  by  Rev. 
Henry  Spalding,  S.  J.,  has  been  received  from 
Benziger  Bros.,  New  York. 

This  narrative  of  thrilling  adventure  and  nar- 
row escape  would  especially  delight  the  venture- 
loving  boy  heart  and  prove  to  it  that  piety  and 
pleasure  are  not  incompatible,  as  seen  in  the  case 
of  the  two  brave  lads  who  accompany  one  Rich- 
ard Lane,  the  Sheriff  of  the  Beech  Fork  to  be,  on 
a  voyage  up  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  on  a  raft 
constructed  of  logs.  They  meet  with  many  won- 
derful adventures  and  are  often  confronted  with 


great  danger,  in  which  they  prove  themselves  to 
be  youths  of  courage  and  true  piety. 

We  can  vouch  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  who  be- 
come acquainted  with  The  Sheriff  of  the  Beech 
Fork,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  that  will  accrue  to 
them. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  received 
''Harry  Russell,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Copus,  S.  J., 
one  of  the  most  delightful  stories  ever  written. 
The  reading  of  the  first  few  pages  installs  it  at 
once  in  our  favor,  and  ensures  our  interest.  As 
we  follow  the  manly,  upright  young  Harry 
through  his  college  career,  after  our  first  pleasur- 
able meeting  with  him  as  a  newsboy,  fighting  for 
the  rights  of  his  little  friend,  the  beautiful  cripple, 
Nancy,  and  through  the  developments  of  the  in- 
tricate workings  of  destiny  on  his  after  life,  each 
new  and  unexpected  phase  of  his  character,  and 
each  alternate  threatening  of  disaster  and  happy 
result  charms  and  captivates  us  and  adds  to  our 
already  absorbing  interest.  When  at  last  we 
have  to  uid  good-bye  to  Harry  and  his  college 
chums,  and  the  kind  lawyer — not  forgetting  dear 
old  Mr.  Longstreet — it  is  like  parting  from  old 
and  intimate  friends,  into  whose  lives  we  have  en- 
tered very  closely.  But  we  have  profited  by  their 
delightful  companionship,  and  we  hope  the  many 
beautiful  lessons  we  have  learned  from  it  may 
boar  fruit. 

Last  week's  Roman  letter  states :  "Our  holi- 
days begin  July  15th.  We  hope  to  go  again  to 
Genazzano  for  our  villegiattura. 

Rev.  Mother  went  to  the  Carmelite  College  to 
see  Rev.  R.  Pius  Mayer,  General  of  the  Order, 
but,  unfortunately,  he  had  left  the  Eternal  City 
for  Munich,  and  was  not  expected  to  return  until 
after  his  American  tour. 

Bishop  Burke  called  on  us  at  Via  Venti  Set- 
tembre.  We  regretted  that  he  did  not  see  Rev. 
Mother,  that  day,  as  she  had  an  appointment  to 
meet  Cardinal  Gotti  at  the  Propaganda.  His 
Eminence  is  greatly  interested  in  the  Institute. 
Bishop  Burke  paid  us  a  second  visit  and  met  Rev. 
Mother  and  Sr.  Augustine.     Both  are  charmed 
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with  his  princely  bearing-  and  thoroughly  reli- 
gious sentiments.  He  is  evidently  an  admirer  of 
the  American  branch  of  the  Institute. 

We  become  more  and  more  in  love  with  our 
new  surroundings  in  Palazzo  Calabresi.  Our 
house  is  directly  opposite  the  War  Office,  and  we 
are  only  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  church  of 
Sta.  Susanna.  Our  magnificent  terrace  looks 
beautiful  just  now.  Part  of  it  is  under  an  Ar- 
cade, handsomely  painted  after  the  style  of  the 
'i^oggie  di  Raffaelo.'  Six  of  the  rooms  open  into 
this  charming  spot — one  being  our  community 
room,  so  that  we  can  breathe  pure,  fresh  air  at 
c.ny  time  we  enter." 

The  Palacio  de  Hernan  Cortes,  built  by  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier  in  memory  of  the  Con- 
queror of  Mexico,  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  Institute,  at  Castillya  de  la 
Cuesta,  Seville.  Preparations  for  the  building  of 
a  church  and  other  very*  much  needed  additions 
have  already  begun. 

The  room  that  has  hitherto  been  used  as  a 
chapel  by  the  nuns  is  the  one  in  which  Hernan 
died.  The  rest  of  his  house  is  in  ruins — ruins 
which  will  never  be  disturbed.  The  palacio 
guards  them  from  the  high  road — the  new  church 
about  to  be  erected  will  stand  close  by,  at  the  left. 

'Tn  India,"  writes  our  Correspondent,  "we 
have  no  summer  holidays.  Since  the  fifteenth 
of  May  there  has  been  no  regular  school, 
some  of  the  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  exami- 
nations come  for  a  few  hours  daily,  but  the  others 
rest  till  the  15th  of  June,  when  we  begin  work 
again  in  all  the  heat.  Several  of  the  nuns  have 
gone  to  recruit  at  Darjeeling,  where  the  weather 
is  lovely.  The  novices  have  all  gone  to  Assansol. 
Postulants  are  being  trained  for  us  in  the  Abbey, 
Rathfarnham,  Dublin, — vocations  now  in  India 
are  rare. 

Mother-General  writes  from  Australia :  'Every- 
thing here  is  so  like  home  that  it  is  less  interest- 
ing than  India.'  She  also  thinks  that  it  is  easy  to 
ipake  preludes  for  our  meditations  here  because 


tnmgs  seem  so  little  changed  since  the  time  Our 
Lord  was  on  earth.  But  if  Oriental  surround- 
ings help  for  the  preludes,  tropical  heat  is  disas- 
trous to  the  working  out  of  the  points,  and  rather 
inclines  one  beautifully  to  sleep." 

From  South  Africa  comes  the  announcement 
that  M.  M.  Borgia  and  Sr.  Catharine  arrived  at 
the  Cape.  "Their  reception  at  Pretoria  was  on 
quite  a  grand  scale.  After  a  few  days  they  left 
for  Lyndenburg,  about  a  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  distant,  having  to  travel  forty-eight  miles 
by  a  tiresome  coach  drive,  before  reaching  the 
convent,  as  the  train  does  not  run  all  the  way. 
Our  house  at  Lydenburg  is  very  prettily  situated, 
a  short  distance  from  the  tQwn.  In  March  they 
have  summer  weather  there.  At  Easter  M,  M. 
Borgia  returned  to  Pretoria,  where  she  is  now 
Superior." 

"I  presume  you  have  already  heard  the  result 
01  the  Mainz  election  for  Provincial — dear,  good 
Sr.  Thaddea,  who  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Roman  Congressa,  in  1900,  has  succeeded  her 
saintly  aunt,  Rev.  Mother  Josefa.  She  is  blessed 
with  every  qualification  for  her  exalted  position. 

The  historic  York  House  will  hold  its  Provin- 
cial election  some  time  in  August.  Our  Mothei  - 
General  is  at  present  making  a  tour  of  the  Austra- 
lian Houses.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may  soon  have 
the  privilege  of  showing  her  that,  outside  of  her 
own  dear  Isle,  the  American  Province  will  not  be 
outdone  in  the  Cead  Mille  Failthe  in  store  for  her 
and  her  companion,  thus  giving  proof  of  our  love 
for  the  cradle  which  has  sent  forth  so  many  zeal- 
ous souls." 


To  every  one  of  us  there  come  now  and  then 
moments  of  genuine  self-revelation,  when  the 
clouds  of  egotism  and  perverse  misrepresenta- 
tion, through  which  we  usually  behold  our  own 
personality  in  a  glorified  halo,  fade  away  before 
the  piercing  light  of  truer  introspective  analysis, 
forced  suddenly  upon  us  by  some  disillusionizing 
incident  or  accident  of  the  moment ;  and  then  for 
one  brief  flash  we  have  the  advantage  of  seeing 
ourselves  as  w^e  reallv  are. 
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Ube  Dol^  0rail. 


^9f^  HE  Holy  Grail,  the  theme  of  Tennyson's 
^^  much-appreciated  poem  of  that  title,  taken 
literally,  was  believed  to  be  the  cup  used 
by  Our  Lord  at  His  Last  Supper. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  the  Holy  Cup  remained 
on  earth,  in  the  early  ages,  after  Christ's  Ascen- 
sion, drawing  down  innumerable  blessings  upon 
those  who  were  privileged  to  behold  it.  But  "the 
times  grew  to  such  evil  that  the  Holy  Cup  was 
caught  away  to  Heaven  and  disappeared." 

Many  years  had  elapsed  since  its  vanishing 
when  the  Knights  of  King  Arthur's  Round  Table, 
assembled  in  their  banquet  hall,  were  startled  by 

"A  cracking  and  a  riving  of  the  roofs 
And  rending  and  a  blast,  and  overhead 
Thunder,  and  in  the  thunder  was  a  cry 
And  in  the  blast  there  smote  along  the  hall 
A  beam  of  light  seven  times  more  clear  than  day. 
And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail." 

The  knights  were  so  transfixed  by  the  dazzling 
vision  that  each  appeared  as  in  a  glory.  Rousing 
themselves  from  the  ecstacy,  many  vowed  to  go 
in  search  of  the  Grail,  and  it  is  their  varied  ex- 
periences, temptations,  and  victories,  that  Tenny- 
son has,  with  his  unsurpassed  power  of  genius,  re- 
lated in  this  charming  poem. 

The  early  history  of  the  principal  character.  Sir 
Galahad,  is  veiled  in  impenetrable  mystery,  and 
we  have  nothing  save  very  unreliable  conjectures 
•  to  enlighten  us  in  regard  to  his  genealogy,  but  his 
noble  deeds,  irreproachable  purity  and  almost  in- 
comparable virtue  and  valor  were  so  remarkable 
that  their  fame  has  come  to  us  through  centuries, 
making  even  the  present  generation  venerate  him 
as  typifying  the  truly  spiritual  soul.  In  his  quest 
for  the  Holy  Grail  he  overcame  every  obstacle  and 
resisted  every  temptation.  He  "Passed  through 
Pagan  realms  and  made  them  his,  and  clashed 
with  Pagan  hordes  and  bore  them  down,"  for  the 
inspiring  vision  was  continually  with  him,  and 
"his  strength  was  as  the  strength  of  ten,  because 
his  heart  was  pure."  His  inward  sanctity  re- 
vealed itself  not  only  in  noble  actions,  but  in  his 
very  countenance,  which  was  radiant  with  an  al- 
most celestial  beauty,  for  never  had  he  destroyed 
by  sin  his  innate  likeness  to  his  Creator.  He  was 
in  every  conceivable  way  an  ideal,  an  unexcelled 
model  of  perfection. 

Sir  Perceval  is  always  ranked  next  to  Sir 
Galahad  in  the  attainment  of  that  spiritual  perfec- 


tion for  which  both  strove  so  earnestly.  He  is 
typical  of  the  large  class  of  people  who  have  no 
glaring  and  predominant  passion  to  overcome,  but 
an  army  of  minor  imperfections  and  earthly  at- 
tachments to  conquer  before  becoming  free  to  fol- 
low the  higher  plane  of  life.  Though  coming  next 
to  Sir  Galahad,  he  showed  no  disinclination  to 
succumb  to  every  temptation  that  presented  itself. 
He  was  worldly,  loving  intensely  the  things  of  the 
world,  and  being  only  too  ready  to  defer  the  quest, 
when  it  interfered  with  his  enjoyment  of  any 
pleasure.  Pride,  too,  he  possessed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  Holy 
Grail.  He  was  subject  to  the  besetting  tempta- 
tions of  all  aspirants  to  spirituality.  First,  when 
exhausted  by  hunger  and  thirst,  in  a  land  of  sand 
and  thorns  "he  was  confronted  by  a  most  alluring 
display  of  fruits,  shade,  and  refreshing  waters, 
and  gave  in  to  his  natural  inclination  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  they  offered  of  regal- 
ing himself,  when  lo !  as  soon  as  he  touched  them 
they  .  crumbled  into  dust.  This  little  parable 
proves  how  transient  and  deceiving  are  the  most 
enticing  sensual  pleasures,  and  shows  plainly  how 
misled  the  poor  worldlings  are  who  make  this  ac- 
quirement their  aim  in  life.  Next  a  most  fascinat- 
ing invitation  to  experience  the  joys  of  domestic 
felicity  was  accepted,  but  alas !  the  object  of  his 
affections  faded  into  dust — an  example  of  how 
unsatisfactory  is  any  temporal  indulgence.  Then 
he  was  tempted  by  a  most  dazzling  picture  of 
military  glory,  to  which,  in  his  weakness,  he 
yielded,  but  just  as  he  had  gained  it,  it,  too,  faded 
into  dust,  a  warning  of  how  transitory  is  all 
earthly  splendor.  A  consuming  desire  for  popu- 
lar applause  next  got  possession  of  him,  but  as  his 
ambition  was  about  to  be  realized,  the  applauders 
faded  into  dust,  exemplifying  the  unreliability  of 
public  homage.  With  all  his  weaknesses.  Sir  Per- 
ceval must  have  had  some  latent  tendency  to  good, 
because  when  he  discovered  that  humility  was 
necessary  for  the  obtaining  of  his  desire  to  see 
the  vision,  he  evinced  such  sincerity  in  its  acquisi- 
tion that  he  became  similar  to  Sir  Galahad  as  a 
virtuous  knight,  and  was  deemed  worthy  to  see 
the  Holy  Grail  as  it  was  vanishing  with  Sir  Gala- 
had into  "the  city,  no  larger  than  a  pearl." 

Sir  Lancelot,  the  most  honored  knight  of  Ar- 
thur's court,  was  in  every  particular  a  decided 
contrast  to  his  spiritualized  brother  knights.  Im- 
pulsive, brave,  fond  of  pageantry  and  of  gaining 
praise,  he  so  invariably  excelled  in  all  the  sports 
at    every    tournament,    that    King    Arthur    was 
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pleased  to  call  him  his  "greatest,"  and  he  was 
honored  as  such  by  all  the  kingdom.  He  was  the 
unhappy  victim  of  an  invincible  love  for  Queen 
Guinevere,  who,  to  make  the  attachment  stronger, 
reciprocated  his  affections.  Neither  cared  to  con- 
quer his  or  her  passion,  but  both  lived  on  enjoy- 
ing its  indulgence  "until  all  of  pure,  noble,  and 
knightly"  in  Lancelot  "turned  and  clung  round 
that  one  sin."  It  was  at  this  critical  stage  that 
the  Holy  Grail  came  to  Arthur's  court,  and 
Lancelot,  with  his  characteristic  impetuosity, 
vowed  to  follow  it,  in  the  hope  "that  could  he 
touch  or  see  the  Holy  Grail,"  the  poisonous  weed 
of  his  sin  could  be  separated  from  the  delicate 
flower  of  his  better  nature.  Wildly  he  dashed 
over  hill  and  vale,  not  knowing  nor  caring 
whither,  in  the  mad  expectation  of  coming  upon 
the  object  of  his  search.  Finally,  after  enduring 
many  hardships  and  faithfully  persisting  in  his 
quest,  he  finds  the  Holy  Thing  in  a  deserted 
tower — but  it  is  veiled,  and  sadly  he  realizes  that 
"this  quest  is  not  for  him,"  and  returns  home, 
humbled  and  repentant,  to  Arthur  who  magnani- 
mously calls  him  "friend." 

Sir  Bors,  the  only  other  knight  favored  with 
the  vision,  had  no  striking  characteristics,  but 
was  a  man  of  sterling  honor  and  genial  disposi- 
tion, and  bore  such  an  unselfish  love  for  Sir 
Lancelot,  that 

"He  well  had  been  content 
Not  to  have  seen,  so  Lancelot  might  have  seen, 
The  Holy  Cup  of  Healing." 

He  was  not,  however,  called  upon  to  make  so 
noble  a  sacrifice,  for  one  night,  when  he  was 
alone  in  the  solitude  of  a  prison,  into  which  he 
had  been  cast,  because  he  defended  his  belief  in 
the  existence  of  the  Grail,  in  a  land  of  unbelievers, 
an  immense  stone  slipped  from  its  place,  revealing 
to  him  the  tranquil  stars,  and  behold ! 

"In  color  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand. 

Before  a  burning  taper,  the  sweet  Grail  glided 
and  passed." 

And  his  perseverance  was  rewarded  almost  be- 
yond his  wildest  anticipations. 

The  potent  charm  of  this  poetic  creation  lies 
chiefly  in  its  mystic  meaning.  The  Holy  Grail 
is  manifestly  symbolic  of  spirituality,  for  we  find 
every  point  in  the  poem  consistent  with  this  in- 
terpretation. The  difficulties  to  be  surmounted 
before  finding  The  Cup  of  Healing  are  identical 
with  those  to  be  overcome  before  one  can  enjoy 


the  serenity  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  both  fosters  in  one  the  Queen  of  Virtues 
— Humility.  Every  stanza,  one  might  almost  say, 
every  verse,  is  teeming  with  mystic  meaning, 
which  gives  this  poem  the  indefinable  fascination 
which  it  possesses.  To  select  the  gems  of  thought 
would  be  an  interminable  task,  because  from  the 
first  to  the  last  line  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
one  that  is  not  a  jewel  in  the  crown  of  literature. 
How  full  of  hidden  meaning  is  old  Ambrosius' 
lamentation,  "Poor  men,  when  yule  is  cold,  must 
be  content  to  sit  by  little  fires !"  and  what  a  pleas- 
ing idea  of  the  innocence  and  spotless  purity  of  a 
holy  nun  is  conveyed  in  the  following  quotation : 
"He  to  whom  she  told  her  sins,  or  what  her  all 
but  utter  whiteness  held  for  sin." 

Such  a  poem  as  this  cannot  fail  to  find  appre- 
ciation, to  elevate  and  ennoble  and  to  make  the 
reader  long  to  live  like  Galahad,  that  with  him, 
she  may  enjoy  the  Beatific  \'ision  in  the  Eternal" 
City. 

Kathleen  'Si.  ^Marshall  (Aged  13.) 


Ipiano  anD  Song  TRecital. 

"All  one's  life  is  music,  if  one  touches  the  notes 
rightly  and  in  time." — Ruskin. 

®UR  English  cousins  across  the  water  have 
been  saying  some  very  pretty  things  about 
the  capabilities  of  American  writers  in 
connection  with  musical  matters ;  and,  as  Ameri- 
can schoolgirls — and  boys — are  the  writers  in  em- 
bryo, it  behooves  us  to  look  to  our  laurels  in  the 
days  of  our  youth.  But,  to  write  or  speak  in  an 
interesting  manner,  we  must  have  sufficient  mat- 
ter to  cater  to  tne  musical  tastes  of  our  numerous 
readers. 

The  programme  rendered  on  the  twenty-sev- 
enth of  May  was  one  calculated  to  rouse  the  en- 
thusiasm of  even  the  least  musically  inclined. 
IMiss  Burns  opened  the  performance  with  that 
very  effective  and  well-known  violin  solo,  "Kuy- 
wiak,"  by  Wienawski,  which  she  played  with  an- 
abandon  well  suited  to  this  graceful  composition 

What  an  agreeable  surprise  it  was  to  find  that 
Mr.  Collier-Grounds  had  selected  for  his  opening 
number  Mendelssohn's  "Rondo  Capriccioso," 
which  is  said  to  be  the  one  that  most  completely 
represents  tne  characteristic  range  of  imagination 
of  the  genial  adorer  of  the  classics.  Mr.  Collier- 
Grounds'  interpretation  was  distinctly  artistic. 
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Mrs.  Collier-Grounds  made  her  initial  bow  to 
us,  as  a  vocalist.  She  is  the  possessor  of  a  rich 
mezzo  soprano  voice,  which  was  heard  to  splendid 
advantage  in  "Spring  Song,"  by  Coening.  Who  is 
not  familiar  with  that  charming  "Berceuse"  of 
Godard's,  from  "Jocelyn,"  with  its  pleading,  sym- 
pathetic tones !  And  yet,  Godard,  as  a  composer, 
is  only  ranked  among  the  lesser  lights !  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  little  gem 
will  continue  to  hold  a  high  place  in  art  when 
some  of  the  much-vaunted,  dry-as-dust  composi- 
tions of  the  more  modern  national  schools  have 
been  relegated  to  the  depths  of  oblivion.  "Ber- 
ceuse" appeals  to  the  heart — et  apres  cela  que 
veux-tu  ?  It  seems  to  admit  of  many  various  in- 
terpretations— in  the  hands  of  so  skilful  a  vioHn- 
ist  as  Miss  Burns,  it  was  soulfully  expressed. 

Mr.  Grounds  is  to  be  complimented  on  his  own 
pretty  composition,  entitled  "Reverie."  The  com- 
poser, evidently,  was  in  a  pleasant  mood  when  the 
inspiration  came,  for  the  work  is  entirely  free 
from  that  melancholy  tinge,  which  musicians  seem 
to  consider  as  characteristic  of  a  reverie. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Burns  again  delighted  her  audience 
with  some  vocal  selections,  which  elicited  hearty 
applause.  We  were  glad  to  find  that,  although 
educated  musically  abroad,  she  has  the  good  taste 
to  recognize  the  merits  of  her  own  kinsmen.  Two 
of  her  numbers  were  by  our  own  incomparable 
scng-writer,  Ethelbert  Nevin. 

With  such  artists  the  success  of  the  concert  was 
a  foregone  conclusion.  We  listened  with  rapt  at- 
tention to  every  note — all  too  soon  the  "musical 
flow  of  soul"  had  ceased — how  well  this  pithy 
phrase  expresses  the  earnest  appreciation  of  what 
IS  highest  in  art ! 

"There  are  people  who  hear  music  only  with 
their  ears,  it  does  not  penetrate  to  their  hearts  and 
brains,  it  is  a  thing  to  hum,  whistle,  and  dance  to  ; 
a  thing  to  mount  words  upon,  a  thing  to  make 
children  sleep.  There  is  nothing  so  vile  in  the 
way  of  noise  but"  that  if  it  is  called  music,  some 
man  with  leathern  ears  will  applaud  it.  These 
coarse  beginnings,  however,  aid  a  final  apprecia- 
tion of  its  higher  forms,  and  it  is  unwise  to  over- 
look them."  We  flatter  ourselves,  nevertheless, 
on  being  sufficiently  artistic — musically — to  ap- 
preciate the  so-called  higher  forms  of  music. 

"Music  has  no  equal  as  a  vehicle  for  supernat- 
ural eflfect.  In  its  best  estate,  it  is  the  voice  that 
hints  at  inspirations,  not  of  this  earth,  and  fore- 
tells a  high  and  common  destiny." 


Programme. 

Violin— "Kuyviak"    Wienawski 

Miss  Evelyn  Burns. 

Piano — "Rondo  Capriccioso" Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Collier-Grounds. 

Vocal  Solo — "Spring  Song" Coenening 

Mrs.  Collier-Grounds. 

Violin — "Berceuse"    Godard 

Miss  Evelyn  Burns. 

Piano— "Rivulet" Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Collier-Grounds. 

Vocal  Solo— "Dites-moi" Nevin 

Mrs.  Collier-Grounds. 

Piano — "Reverie"    Mr.  Collier-Grounds 

Vocal  Solo — "Ave  Maria"  Luzzi 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Bums. 

Violin — "Canzonetta"    d'Ambrosia 

Miss  Evelyn  Burns. 

Vocal  Solos — 

a.     "Oh,  That  We  Two  Were  Maying" .  Nevin 
h.     "I  Once  Had    a    Sweet    Little  Doll, 

Dear"   Nevin 

c.     "The  First  Rose  of  Summer" 

Clayton  Johns 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Burns. 

Neva  Loom  is. 


Dope. 

"My  times  are  in  Thy  hand" : 

Why  should  I  fear. 
Or  dread  a  single  step, 

Since  Thou  art  near? 

If  pressed  on  every  side, 

Thou  art  the  power. 
That  surely  meets  our  need. 

In  every  hour. 

If  heavy  clouds  hang  low, 

Hope  standeth  by, 
To  draw  the  veil  aside. 

And  point  on  high 

To  where  the  Sun  still  shines 

And  lights  the  way. 
Across  earth's  dreary  wastes. 

To  brightest  day. 

Emily  Tupper  Bendit. 
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lentertatnmcnts. 

♦gr  T  was  meet  that  the  birth-month  of  Eng- 
II  land's  honored  son — Robert  Browning — 
should  be  chosen  by  the  members  of  St. 
Catharine's  Literary  Club  for  their  interesting 
Conversazione,  held  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh 
of  May,  in  the  dim  twilight  hour. when  the  lights 
burned  low.  The  subject  under  discussion  was 
the  relative  merits  of  Robert  and  :Mrs.  Browning, 
w4th  regard  to  the  poetic  genius  and  individuality 
of  each.  The  speakers  gave  evidence  of  their 
proficiency  in  literature  and  were  splendidly 
equipped,  as  their  forceful  arguments  showed, 
and  it  was  clear  that  their  intimacy  with  these 
two  great  master-minds  was  based  on  perfect 
understanding  and  appreciation.  The  fair  speak- 
ers held  forth  on  the  particular  traits  of  their 
poetic  works  and  their  respective  personahties, 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  conviction,  and  warmed 
to  their  point  more  and  more  as  they  proceeded. 

Neva  Loomis  opened  the  discourse  by  telling 
us,  with  that  grace  and  animation  of  gesture  all 
her  own,  that  if  we  would  rightly  understand 
Browning,  we  must  first  note  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  his  genius  took  form,  that,  naturally, 
its  character  would  greatly  influence  his  style  and 
serve  to  give  his  poetic  trend  a  particular  direc- 
tion, by  the  peculiar  subjects  for  consideration 
which  it  must  necessarily  present.  The  pith  of 
her  remarks  was  that  Robert  Browning's  mes- 
sage to  the  world  was  an  entirely  new  one,  born 
of  the  spirit  of  his  time.  The  paramount  con- 
sideration with  him  was  man — his  soul — its  con- 
flicts of  passion. 

Miss  Eileen  O'Connor  then  commented  on  the 
"alleged  obscurity"  of  Browning,  thought  the 
words  apt,  and  questioned  whether  the  obscurity 
lay  in  the  inherent  profundity  of  the  writer,  or 
the  inherent  stupidity  of  the  reader,  but  later,  re- 
marked :  *Tt  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  yet 
quite  clear  whether  Browning  is  quite  clear  or 
not."  One  who  could  raise  so  much  controversy 
must  have  had  something  to  say — and  here  there 
was  a  discussion  of  what  it  was,  its  manner,  sub- 
stance, and  central  elements. 

Miss  Stella  Martin  spoke  of  Browning's  mind 
as  one  of  vivid  and  exhaustless  curiosity.  The 
great  variety  of  interests  that  presented  them- 
selves to  it  for  consideration  was  manifest  in  the 
titles  of  his  poems.  His  pages  teem  with  por- 
traits of  men  and  women,  like  Renaissance  marble 
— not  the  classical  marble,  which  is  only  typical. 


He  is  the  Holbein  of  writing — we  find  few  types 
of  character,  but  many  individuals. 

Miss  Lion  dwelt  on  Browning's  theory  of  art, 
which,  to  be  worthy  and  effective,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  medium  of  aspiration.  "The  early 
Christian  painters  had  ideals  reaching  out  into 
the  infinite — this  vitalized  their  work  and  indi- 
cated on  the  part  of  the  artists  spiritual  growth 
and  progress.  Browning  always  looked  through 
the  technical  execution  of  a  picture  or  poem,  to 
its  spirit — the  aim  the  artist  had  in  producing  it, 
and  the  nature  of  the  truth  that  it  embodies.  If 
the  conception  be  lofty,  though  but  partly  realized, 
he  considers  it  superior  to  the  most  finished  tech- 
nique, embodying  a  lower  aspiration.'' 

Miss  Barron  described  the  dramatic  monologue 
as  belonging  peculiarly  to  Browning — "it  might 
be  said  that  he  created  it  as  an  art-form.  Every 
student  should  make  a  close  study  of  the  dramatic 
monologue,  as  employed  so  largely  by  Brown- 
ing, if  he  would  hope  to  understand  the  spirit 
and  method  of  this  great  nineteenth  century  artist 
and  seer.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Brown- 
ing is  not  a  dramatist  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  He  is  a  dramatic  thinker,  whose  office  it 
i^  to  interpret  intellectually  the  approaches  to  ac- 
tion. The  dramatist  gives  an  objective  presenta- 
tion of  life — letting  life  act  itself.  But  this  is  not 
what  Browning  does.  He  always  gives  life  in 
terms  of  the  intellectual  rather  than  in  terms  of 
action." 

Miss  Josephine  Ellis  considered  Browning's 
literary  significance — "Chiefly  this — that  he  has 
introduced  into  English  poetry  a  new,,  strong, 
fresh,  and  intensely  masculine  style.  He  is  a 
transcendentalist  in  philosophy,  but  a  realist  in 
style.  No  word  is  too  common  for  him,  no 
phrase  too  hackneyed  or  too  idiomatic  or  too 
scholastic  or  too  biaarrc,  if  it  will  carry  his 
thought  home.  W^ordsworth  aimed  at  writing 
poetry  in  the  language  of  prose,  but  Browning 
has  ventured  further  and  has  used  vernacular 
prose.  He  makes  his  men  and  women  speak  as 
they  would  have  spoken  if  alive.  In  this  respect, 
he  is  in  line  with  the  development  of  his  age. 
We  are  becoming  less  idealistic  and  more  real- 
istic every  dav.  The  modern  imagination  is  less 
concerned  with  the  bright  dreams  of  old  chivalry 
than  the  present  mysteries  of  sad  liumanitv.  It 
finds  sufficient  food  for  sorrow,  wonder,  faith,  in 
tbie  thinsfs  of  the  world.  It  fixes  its  piercing  gaze 
on  man  rather  than  on  Xature.  knowing:  that  he  is 
of  more  value  than  many  sparrows  building  in 
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the  summer  eaves,  or  many  lilies  whitening  happy 
hillsides  in  the  spring." 

Miss  Hennessey  toucliingly  described  Brown- 
ing's greatest  joy — his  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett— his  greatest  sorrow — her  death,  in  i86i> 
What  more  beautiful  than  the  poet's  lyric  apos- 
trophe to  his  dead  wife,  in  which  he  invokes  her 
aid  and  benediction  in  the  work  he  has  under- 
taken : — 

"Hail,   then,   and  hearken   from   the   realms   of 
help! 
Never  may  I  commence  my  song,  my  due 
To  God  who  best  taught  song  by  gift  of  thee. 
Except  with  bent  head  and  beseeching  hand — 
That  still,  despite  the  distance  and  the  dark. 
What  was,  again  may  be;   some  interchange 
Of  grace,  some  splendor  once  thy  very  thought, 
Some  benediction  anciently  thy  smile." 

Miss  Dennis  paid  glowing  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Browning — the  most  gifted  woman  singer,  the 
most  nobly  inspired  priestess  of  song  that  this 
venerable  planet  of  ours  has  yet  known.  She 
touched  on  the  literary  noonday  of  her  life,  the 
full  development  of  her  poetic  powers,  the  three 
master-works  representing  her  at  this  period,  the 
beneficent  results  of  art  wedding  art  in  her  case, 
the  strength  gained  in  the  companionship  of  an- 
other heart  throbbing  and  vital  with  the  sympathy 
of  a  great  poetic  mind. 

Miss  Van  Depoele  quoted  Mrs.  Browning's 
lines — 

"For  I  am  bound  by  gratitude. 
By  love  and  blood, 
To  brothers  of  mine  across  the  sea. 
Who  stretch  out  kindly  hands  to  me" — 

in  loving  remembrance  of  the  interest  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  shown  in  her  and  her  work.  As 
early  as  1843,  Miss  Barrett  had  confessed  to  her 
blind  friend,  Mr.  Boyd,  ''to  a  good  deal  of  pleasure 
from  these  American  courtesies,  expressed  not 
only  in  the  magazines,  but  in  the  newspapers." 
The  solicitations  of  American  editors  for  poems 
from  her  pen  had  pleased  her;  indeed,  she  had 
favored  them  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  her 
poems,  including  four  sonnets,  were  first  pub- 
lished in  America,  eleven  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Independent,  in  thirteen  months.  Her  eye 
was  ever  open  to  American  literature  and  criti- 
cism. She  used  a  line  from  Cornelius  Mathews' 
"Poems  on  Man" : 

"Fill  all  the  stops  of  life  with  tuneful  breath," 


to  head  one  of  her  own  poems,  "A  Rhapsody  of 
Life's  Progress."  She  corresponded  with  liter- 
ary leaders,  and,  as  we  all  know,  to  the  end  of  her 
life,  found  among  Americans  some  of  her  best 
ir  Lends. 

I  wish  that  time  and  space  might  permit  a  men- 
tion of  the  remarks  of  each  member,  for  all 
evinced  a  grasp  of  their  difficult  and  much-con- 
tended subject,  and  a  depth  and  breadth  of  read- 
ing— no  point  was  left  untouched.  Their  quota- 
tions from  some  of  the  most  difficult  poems  of  the 
Brownings,  given  with  such  clear  interpretation, 
great  feeling,  and  elocutionary  ability,  enlight- 
ened the  audience  on  many  points,  and  elicited  the 
unstinted  applause  that  crowned  the  efforts  of 
these  humble  votaries  of  the  great  St.  Catharine. 


The  age  in  which  we  flourish — most  unwill- 
ingly, and  with  many  regrets  that  the  Fates  did 
not  set  us  down  in  the  chivalric,  romantic,  pic- 
turesque ages  gone  by,  ages  of  gigantic  enter- 
prise and  profound  learning — is  essentially  an 
age  of  fads,  fancies,  light  reading,  light  opera, 
and  general  inanity,  interspersed  with  a  smat- 
tering of  many  "ologies."  This  is  the  light  in 
which  I  view  it.  There  may  be  other  opinions 
quite  the  reverse  of  mine,  but  mine  I  fearlessly 
m.aintain,  feeling  sure  that,  in  the  end,  all  others 
must  go  down  before  its  stern  rectitude,  its  piti- 
less, bitter  truth,  and  thus  will  the  germs  of  a  rev- 
olution, or  reformation,  or  any  of  those  overturn- 
ing processes  that  are  the  generally  accepted  plan 
for  improvement,  be  sown.  Reasoning  thus,  with 
happy  foresight,  it  is  with  profound  conviction 
and  calm  intrepitude  that  I  have  set  down  the 
above  disparaging  remarks. 

Some  of  the  fads  alluded  to  have,  we  are 
obliged  to  confess,  redeeming  features ;  for  in- 
stance, that  of  physical  culture — the  fad  of  our 
mobile  and  automobile  twentieth  century — has 
useful  and  ornamental  properties.  Its  end  in 
view  is,  primarily,  to  beautify  the  sylph-like 
forms  of  the  young  and  fair — but  stay !  there  is  a 
whisper  afloat  that  the — well,  the — once-and-still- 
would-be  young  and  fair  and  slim,  whom,  no 
matter  if  they  be  geniuses  of  the  first  order,  a 
certain  question  always  staggers  and  is  gently 
waived,  are  resorting  to  this  cure  for  every  ill 
A  picture  rises  before  our  mental  vision  of  forms 
—not  fairy  forms — wielding  wands,  rather  dif- 
ferent from  the  sparkling  star-tipped  sceptre 
with  which  Titania  ruled  her  elfin  court. 
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The  secondary  use  of  physical  culture  is  to 
quench  the  ardor  of  young  and  newly-initiated 
M.  D.'s,  burning  with  a  noble  ambition  to  prove 
their  professional  dexterity  in  the  neat  use  of 
what  the  more  timid  recoil  from,  and  casting  out 
of  germs.  It  is  a  shame  that  some  people  refuse 
to  further  this  lofty  ambition  by  obstinately  and 
pitilessly  continuing  in  good  health ! 

One  of  our  recent  and  most  delightful  enter- 
tainments— given  by  the  physical  culture  club — 
was  an  exhibition  of  their  prowess  in  the  wand 
and  dumb-bell  exercises.  The  picture  which  the 
young  athletes  presented  in  their  charming  sailor 
costume  of  pale  blue,  as  they  assembled  on  the 
platform,  preparatory  to  going  through  the  first 
order  of  the  drill,  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
one.  Such  another  group  of  radiant  girls,  glow- 
ing with  health  and  vigor,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find.  But  when  the  martial  music  struck  up  and 
the  silvered  wands  were  lifted  and  moved  in  mar- 
vellous unison  with  the  rhythmic  flow  of  music, 
the  audience  was  fairly  entranced.  Some  of  the 
picturesque  attitudes  were  most  difficult  to  arrive 
ac  simultaneously,  yet,  not  a  flaw  could  be  de- 
tected in  the  graceful  movements ;  it  was  as 
though  one  wand  was  being  directed.  When  all 
the  exercises  of  this  order  had  been  gone  through, 
the  members,  flushed  with  their  exertion,  marched 
away  in  line,  to  the  enthusiastic  and  well-merited 
applause  so  bravely  won. 

During  the  interval  which  elapsed,  some  of  our 
brilliant  players,  who  surely  must  have  been 
squirming  in  their  seats  at  the  thought  of  the 
laurels  obtained  by  those  physical  culturists,  rose, 
with  a  determined  air,  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
platform,  and  each  rendered  a  piano  solo  ex- 
quisitely, and  with  a  vim  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate a  desire  on  their  part  to  take  some  of  the 
shine  off  their  victorious  predecessors.  The  per- 
turbed soloists  were,  Philomena  Lion,  May  Mc- 
Camey,  and  Blanche  Baker.  Our  two  little  vio- 
linists, Suzanne  Hallam  and  Kathleen  O'Brien, 
also  won  laurels  for  their  artistically  played  duet, 
"The  Angel's  Serenade,"  whose  sweetly  sad  and 
haunting  strains  stole  over  our  spirits  and  lifted 
them  above  earth's  clay,  to  commune  with  the 
things  of  heaven. 

These  blissful  reveries  were,  however,  inter- 
rupted by  the  reappearance  of  our  athletes,  who 
advanced  with  martial  tread  and  ranged  them- 
selves once  more  on  the  platform,  while  we 
waited   with   lively   interest  and   expectation   of 


still  greater  doings  on  the  part  of  these  cham- 
pions of  this  most  entertaining  fad.  The  music 
began,  and,  on  the  instant,  twenty  golden  dumb- 
bells— things  of  beauty — were  in  motion,  and 
"keeping  time,  time,  time,  with  a  sort  of  runic 
rhyme."  The  grace  with  which  the  swaying 
movement  was  performed,  while  holding  the 
dumb-bells  at  arms'  length,  above  and  below, 
was  remarkable,  but,  in  the  striking  from  the 
shoulder,  it  sent  the  blood  dancing  in  our  veins 
to  see  how  completely  they  were  in  the  rhythm 
and  swing,  and  how  each  bell  was  struck  on  the 
instant. 

When  at  last  it  was  over,  many  of  us  experi- 
enced a  sensation,  of  regret — at  least  I  did — sim- 
ilar to  that  which  visits  us  when  the  curtain  falls 
on  the  last  scene  of  a  delightful  opera,  from 
which  we  had  derived  intense  enjoyment.  An 
esteemed  critic,  whose  opinion  we  highly  prize, 
remarked  "outside  of  the  army,  I  did  not  expect 
to  find  such  military  precision."  But  I  must 
dwell  on  the  last  contribution  to  the  evening's 
pleasure — the  two  solos  rendered  by  our  sweet- 
est song-bird — Sarah  Elizabeth  Barron.  Her 
glorious  voice,  subdued  to  tenderness  in  the  sweet 
hngering  farewell  of  words  and  melody  of  her 
last  touchingly  appropriate  number,  "Good-bye, 
Sweet  Day" — the  beautiful  gloaming  was  deepen- 
ing ever  as  she  sang — cast  a  spell  over  us  and 
made  us  loath  to  relinquish  the  dear  delights  of 
day,  and  the  joys  that  this  day  in  particular  had 
brought  us. 

Margaret  Fitz-Gerald. 


TLbc  "fcumble  Hda^. 

Who  drives  the  horses  of  the  sun 

Shall  lord  it  but  a  day ; 
Better  the  lowly  deed  were  done, 

And  kept  the  humble  way. 

The  rust  will  find  the  sword  of  fame. 
The  dust  will  hide  the  crown ; 

Ay,  none  shall  nail  so  high  his  name 
Time  will  not  tear  it  down. 

The  happiest  heart  that  ever  beat 

W'as  in  some  quiet  breast 
That  found  the  common  daylight  sweet, 

And  left  to  heaven  the  rest. 

J.  V.  Cheney. 
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©ur  picnic. 

^^HE  season  of  outdoor  enjoyment  had  com- 
^^  menced.  We  had  looked  abroad  over  ver- 
dant fields  and  flowery  meadows,  over 
forests,  with  boughs  and  branches  and  leaves  all 
a-dance  in  the  sunshine  and  wind,  and  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  lilac  and  rose  the  melodies  of 
God's  sweetest  choristers  were  borne  on  th\ 
breeze.  Books,  for  the  moment,  became  distaste- 
ful, routine  tiresome.  Nature  unfolded  her  beau- 
tiful panorama  before  us  and  we  longed  for  the 
freedom  of  the  hillsides  and  valleys  to  picnic  with 
our  little  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  woods — those 
shy  sylvan  citizens  that  hide  away  among  the 
leaves  and  grass  and  weeds,  with  curiosity  in 
their  bright  eyes,  and  fright  and  interest  in  their 
quick-thumping  little  hearts. 

Brightly  dawned  the  morning  of  our  hopes' 
realization,  and  merrily  the  band  of  maidens  sta- 
tioned at  the  gate,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
trolley,  boarded  this  harbinger  of  joy,  and  were 
soon  speeding  on  their  way  past  familiar  haunts, 
cosey  cottages,  with  their  garden  plots  of  old- 
fashioned  blossoms,  in  which  brown-faced,  bare- 
footed youngsters  were  striving  to  imprison  the 
hapless  butterfly  that  flitted  into  their  domain, 
while  the  birds  carolled  melodious  lays  from  their 
leafy  retreats,  until  it  seemed  that  all  nature  was 
blossoming  into  flower  and  bursting  into  song. 
In  the  distance  the  purple  hills  were  outlined 
against  an  azure  sky  and  fleecy  clouds  formed  a 
thousand  charming  pictures  to  the  imaginative 
mind  prone  to  indulge  in  day-dreams — I  hold 
that  there  is  much  true  pleasure  in  day-dreams, 
provided  we  waste  not  precious  time  in  longing 
for  the  unattainable,  and  listlessly  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  another's  tpil — the  worker  and  the 
dreamer  united,  can,  by  cheerfulness  and  intelli- 
gence, reveal,  at  least  to  one's  self,  the  sun  shin- 
ing behind  the  clouds — while  engaged  in  the  la- 
bor of  the  hour,  one  may,  without  neglect  of  duty, 
weave  a  garland  of  bright  thoughts,  which  will 
crown  the  commonplace  day  with  a  hitherto  un- 
thought-of  glory. 

By  and  by  the  road  led  us  to  the  borders  of  a 
placid  lake,  upon  whose  bosom  we  beheld  the  re- 
flection of  the  summer  sky,  and  we  lingered  to 
inhale  the  delightful  breezy  fragrance  and  take 
a  survey  of  one  tiny  corner  of  God's  beautiful 
world,  in  this  the -most  glorious  month  of  our 
varying  clime.  The  gnarled  oak  overhanging 
that  rock,  we  thought,  has  seen  new  generations 


live  and  die,  and  will  exist,  perhaps,  for  many 
centuries ;  the  great  giant  trees  with  overspread- 
ing branches,  so  perfect  in  grace  and  symmetry 
of  outline,  with  their  canopy  of  crowning  foliage 
— how  kindly  they  cast  their  protecting  shadows, 
without  a  thought  of  the  worthiness  of  those  who 
walk  beneath  them,  and  how  gratefully  their 
shade  falls,  like  the  soothing  guardianship  and 
coolness  of  a  cathedral  nave !  Truly,  they  are 
excellent  company.  One  of  our  poets  calls  them 
"large,  amiable  trees,"  and  they  do  indeed  seem 
tc  impart  a  sense  of  life  to  those  who  look  at 
them.  They  talk  of  strength  to  the  weak,  and 
their  joyous  uplifted  arms  convey  cheer  to  the 
sorrowful,  without  a  word.  But  sometimes  they 
talk  too.     There  is  no  sound  in  nature 

"Like  that  old  measure  in  the  boughs. 
That  phraseless  melody 
The  wind  does," 

for  when  wind  and  trees  unite,  they  make  a  song 
of  wonderful  power  to  move  the  soul.  They 
speak  without  articulate  words,  without  the  use 
of  lips  or  tongue  or  vocal  chords ;  yet  who  has 
not  heard  that  "fleshless  chant  rise  solemn  in  the 
trees"? 

For  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  our  day's  out- 
ing we  are  indebted  to  the  kind  courtesy  of  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Morris  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Seixas,  of  St. 
Catharines,  who  left  nothing  undone  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  amusement  and  pleasure  of  the  stu- 
dents, on  this  their  farewell  trip. 

Through  the  columns  of  the  Rainbow  we  beg 
to  tender  our  acknowledgment  and  appreciation 
of  all  their  kindness. 

Mary  Simpson. 


The  bravest  deeds,  the  kindest  actions,  are  done 
silently,  cheerfully,  unostentatiously.  Some  peo- 
ple, of  course,  send  the  crier  round  the  tow-n  to 
proclaim  their  philanthropy,  and  they  get  what 
they  crave  for — laudation  in  plenty.  Others  go 
quietly  on  their  way  unnoticed,  often  unthanked. 
Many  a  hero  has  won  his  Victoria  Cross,  yet 
never  received  it.  Many  a  worker  deserved  the 
statue  in  the  market-place,  which  was  never 
e'"ected  to  him. 


Our  lives  make  a  moral  tradition  for  our  in- 
dividual self,  as  the  life  of  mankind  at  large 
makes  a  moral  tradition  for  the  race ;  and  to  have 
once  acted  nobly  seems  a  reason  why  we  should 
alwavs  be  noble. 
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Ube  Closino  )6.iercises,  1bonore&  b^  tbe 

presence  ot  Ibis  Grace  tbe  Hrcbs" 

btsbop  ot  XEoronto. 

^9^  HE  closing  scene,  on  the  afternoon  of  June 
^^  fifteenth,  was  one  of  unsurpassed  loveli- 
ness, with  its  bevy  of  fair,  sweet  gradu- 
ates in  their  beauteous  gowns  of  virginal  white, 
bearing  their  "blushing  honors  thick  upon  them" 
— and  bearing  them  so  modestly.  Their  happy 
faces  told  how  sweet  was  this  recompense  for 
the  years  of  faithful  study,  and  the  laurels  on 
their  young  brows  did  not  hide  the  lofty  purpose 
written  there,  with  which  they  were  arming  them- 
selves for  life's  combat,  so  soon  to  be  heralded. 

The  picture  we  gazed  on  was  beautiful,  yet 
sad.  We  could  not  bear  to  think  that  those  gentle, 
guileless  maidens,  with  souls  fair  and  lovely  as 
their  snow-white  garb,  their  laughing  hearts  mir- 
rored in  their  smiling  faces,  should  ever  meet 
with  the  dark  things  of  life,  hidden  away  beneath 
its  showy  surface ;  we  feel  an  ardent  hope,  which 
rises  to  a  prayer,  that  their  life's  pathway  may  be 
always  sunlit,  and  that,  in  their  future  career, 
may  be  realized  the  nobihty  and  virtue  of  which 
their  happy,  innocent  schooldays  gave  promise. 

The  opening  chorus  was  one  of  praise  and  wel- 
come, rendered  artistically  and  with  fine  spirit 
infused  into  the  ringing,  jubilant  voices.  Next 
followed  Part  I.  of  the  Recitation,  entitled 
"Salve!" — the  first  Christmas  Song  in  the  New 
World — whose  exquisite  language  fell  like  liquid 
music  on  the  ear. 

It  was  the  wondrous  story  of  the  immortal 
vovage  of  that  pathfinder  of  the  deep — Columbus 
— great  and  God-like,  on  his  mighty  mission  of 
discovery,  while  the  winds  and  sea,  and  the  very 
human  aid  he  relied  on  strove  to  thwart  his  glori- 
ous purpose.  How  beautifully  it  told  of  his  lone 
vigils,  his  friendless  solitude,  when  sympathy 
and  comradeship  had  fled  the  hearts  of  his  sail- 
ors^ the  thronging  thoughts  that  pressed  and 
,  weighed  him  down  with  their  utter  silence  and 
deep  import,  and  under  this  heavy  strain,  these 
well-nigh  insuperable  barriers,  of  his  unwavering 
faith  in  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  his  end, 
and  his  firm  trust  in  God,  and  childlike  abandon- 
ment to  His  Divine  Providence. 

"Hail,  love-lit  stars. 
That  fill  the  arches  of  the  domes  on  high, 
And  light  the  wide  placidity  of  sea ! 
Your  beams  reveal  the  vessel's  hallowed  name, 


Santa  Maria    ...     let  me  breathe  it  low, 

This  is  the  night  of  the  Nativity. 

'Alaria,'  whom  all  nations  blessed  call.   .    .    . 

Jesu,  whose  love  inspired  my  early  youth.     .     . 

Oh,  I  have  known  celestial  company ! 

God  told  to  me  the  secret  of  the  sea. 

And  sent  me  forth  to  be  His  messenger ; 

And  now  I  know  the  earth  to  be  a  star. 

And  know  that  Jesu  is  the  Star  of  earth. 

Tears  fill  my  eyes,  my  soul  is  filled  with  praise. 

Wake,  sailors,  wake! 
Each  eve  in  all  our  voyage  across  the  sea 
We've  sung  the  vesper  hymns  of  old  Genoa. 
This  is  the  night  that  hails  the  Star  of  stars. 
Sing  once  again,  O  mariners  of  Spain ; 
The  Star  that  leads  us  on  o'er  seas  unknown ; 
The  Star  that  lights  the  undiscovered  worlds; 
The  mystic  Star  that  led  to  Ephrata 
The  royal  sandals  of  the  feet  of  gold. 

Here,  on  the  prow,  I'll  stand, 
Lifted  above  you,  ye  shall  sing  below ; 
Sing  in  these  new  celestial  atmospheres, 
While  burns  the  Cross  of  Stars  above  the  sea. 
And  I  will  listen  with  bowed  head,  and  join 
In  the  'Amen,'  as  I  have  ever  joined 
Since  first  I  heard  that  sweet  and  holy  hymn 
In  boyhood,  long  ago." 

How  we  hung  on  each  word,  and  were  thrilled 
by  the  earnest  voices,  and  their  vivid  representa- 
tion of  that  scene  in  which  the  mate  pictures  the 
condition  of  the  elements  and  the  growing  mutiny 
of  the  sailors,  to  Columbus,  as  he  stands  resolute, 
undaunted,  with  pale,  inspired  brow,  and  eye  lit 
b\-  Hope's  fire ! 
"My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day, 
My  men  grow  ghastly,  wan,  and  weak, 
What  shall  I  say,  brave  admiral,  say. 
If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn  ? 

This  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  to-night. 
He  curls  his  lip,  he  lies  in  wait. 
With  lifted  teeth  as  if  to  bite. 
Brave  admiral,  say  but  one  good  word. 
What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone  ?" 
And  his  answer  rang  loud  and  clear — 
"Sail  on  I  Sail  on!  Sail  on!  and  on!" 

What  gave  the  recitation  its  touch  of  perfection 
was  the  beautiful  tribute  to  Filipa,  the  wife  of 
Columbus,  who,  in  the  words  of  the  exquisite 
poem,  "was  more  than  the  compass  to  the  mari- 
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ner  to  his  dauntless  soul,"  who,  "through  adverse 
winds  that  threatened  wreck,  and  nights  of  ray- 
less  gloom,  pointed  ever  to  the  north  star  of  his 
great  ambition,"  who,  "drew  him  onward,  tide- 
like, higher  still,  until  the  flood  of  his  ambition 
burst  all  barriers,  and  swept  him  onward  to  his 
longed-for  goal." 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  peerless  Isabella's 
generous  aid?  If  ever  woman  appeared  in  the 
guise  of  assisting  angel  to  a  fellow-creature  with 
a  vast  scheme,  struggling,  struggling,  for  means 
to  further  it,  but  meeting  cruel  and  relentless  op- 
position on  all  sides,  it  was  she — the  Queen  Reg- 
nant of  Spain.  When  her  hard-hearted,  selfish 
husband  refused  even  his  encouragement,  she  be- 
stowed all  she  had  to  give — her  jewels — she  will- 
ingly sacrificed  those  adornments  indispensable 
to  woman,  to  help  this  noble-browed,  serious  man, 
who  laid  bare  his  gigantic  enterprise  and  appealed 
U.  her  for  aid. 

"Ah,  Ferdinand !   the  warrior's  art  you  know, 
And  statecraft,  and  the  subtle,  tender  show 
Of  watchfulness  that  steals  a  woman's  heart! 
But  there's  a  nobler  science,  finer  art. 
Than  gallantry,  or  statecraft ;   there  are  fields 
Of  battle  fought  with  neither  sword  nor  shield. 
Where  souls  heroic  bleed  invisibly, 
And  falter  not ;   for  down  the  watchful  sky 
A  whisper  bids  them  onward  to  the  end, 
And  their  own  echoes  answer,  'To  the  end !'  " 

Bring  me  my  jewels — necklace,  clasp  and  ring, 
Bracelets  and  brooches,  every  shining  thing ! 
Let  not  a  single  pearl  roll  out  of  sight 
Of  all  my  Orient  strings  of  milky  light; 
Miss  not  the  heads  of  onyx  finely  wrought. 
Withhold    no     sun-bright     diamond.       There's 

naught 
Of  cunning  gold-work,  nor  of  radiant  stone, 
Too  precious  to  help  pave  the  path  whereon. 
Beyond  the  unknown  waters,  vast  and  dun, 
The  Cross  shall  travel  with  the  westering  sun ! 
Bring  my  Castilian  gems  whose  wedded  shine 
Two  kingdoms  joined  their  hands  to  place  in 

i:  mine. 

Ah,  my  strong  Castile  and  my  brave  Leon ! 
I  Drought  no  lamb  in  fold  to  A  r agon  ! 

-t*  •)?  *  *?*  '1'  ^K  -I* 

What  makes  a  qUeen?    Not  jewels,  though  they 

glow 
Like  sunset  on  the  high  Sierra's  snow ; 


Nor    broidered    robe,    though    its    fine    artist- 
thought 
Excel  Our  Lady's  velvet  train,  gold-wrought, 
That  sparkles  in  her  wake  seven  meters  long 
When  out  they  bear  her  through  the  praying 

throng. 
To  queenship  these  are  trivial  things,  and  low. 
Through    her   the   nation's    better   self   should 

show 
In  larger  welcome  of  brave  thoughts  and  men. 
In  sympathies  that  reach  beyond  the  ken 
Of  humbler  lots,  drawing  from  far  and  near 
All  that  of  virtue  is  most  high  and  clear, 
In  sole  ambition  to  endow  the  state 
With  every  glory  of  the  truly  great. 
That  she  a  model  of  fair  order  serve. 
Mindful  no  step  of  hers  from  order  swerve ; 
To  God  a  little  lowlier  jaowing  down 
In  that  her  brow  has  dared  to  wear  a  crown ! 
Behold  my  thought  of  what  a  queen  should  be ! 
God  and  His  saints  -make  such  a  queen  of  me !" 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  setting  to  music  of  the  sailors' 
hymn — "Star  Forever  Fair" — to  the  Rev.  L. 
Bonvin,  S.  J.,  whom  we  desire  to  thank  again  for 
the  honor  of  this  much-appreciated  favor. 

Among  the  audience  we  noted  with  pleasure 
many  esteemed  Rev.  friends — Very  Rev.  A. 
Kreidt,  O.  C.  C,  Very  Rev.  Dean  Morris,  St. 
Catharines,  Rev.  J.  T.  Lynch,  C.  M.,  Niagara 
University ;  Rev.  T.  Sullivan,  Thorold ;  Rev.  J. 
E.  Hennelly,  C.  M.,  La  Salle,  111. ;  Rev.  R  Mc- 
Call,  St.  Catharines ;  Rev.  O.  Wiedmann,  O.  C. 
C,  Clifton;  Rev.  D.  O'Malley,  O.  C.  C,  Niag- 
ara-on-the-Lake ;  Rev.  E.  M.  Farrell,  C.  M., 
Rev.  J.  Corcoran,  C.  M.,  Niagara  University; 
Rev.  L.  Giinther,  O.  C.  C,  Rev.  D.  Best,  O.  C.  C. 
Rev.  A.  Werner,  O.  C.  C,  Rev.  L.  Diether,  O. 
C.  C,  Falls  View ;  also  Mrs.  H.  Hennessey,  Mrs. 
A.  Van  Depoele,  Lynn,  Mass. ;  J.  Loomis,  M.  D., 
and  Mrs.  Loomis,  Lockport ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lion, 
St.  Mary's,  Pa. ;  Miss  O'Connor,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson,  Toronto;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McCarney,  and  the  Misses  Ellis,  Ni- 
agara Falls. 

When  the  Archbishop  rose  to  speak,  all  eyes 
were  directed  toward  the  venerable  form  that 
h?d  riveted  the  attention  of  everyone  in  the  room. 
His  Grace,  in  words  of  fatherly  encouragement 
and  commendation,  assured  us  of  the  pleasure 
our  entertainment  had  given  him,  and  made 
especial  mention  of  the  recitation,  which   must 
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have  been  given  for  a  purpose,  he  said,  adding 
that  he  was  much  impressed  by  the  definition  of 
what  a  queen  should  be,  because  of  its  appHca- 
tion  to  each  of  us,  in  her  sphere. 

His  Grace  then  impressed  on  us  what  an  in- 
ffitence  for  good  a.  virtuous  young  girl  can  ex- 
ercise in  the  world,  and  exhorted  us  to  live  up  to 
the  high  principles  inculcated  by  the  good  Re- 
ligious, whose  untiring  zeal  for  our  welfare  was 
daily  manifested,  and  to  take  our  place  in  society 
with  the  resolution  to  diffuse  the  influence  of  our 
good  example  far  and  wide,  and  so  be  an  honor 
to  the  Church,  to  our  teachers,  and  to  woman- 
hood. 

As  we  knelt  for  the  gracious  Prelate's  parting 
blessing,  and  experienced  a  peace  and  happiness 
that  our  weak  human  nature  must  call  perfect, 
we  could  not  but  feel  braver  and  better,  at  the 
portal  of  life's  realities,  for  this  foretaste  of  the 
"blessing  beyond. 

PROGRAMME. 

■"Song  of  Praise  and  Welcome" Gounod 

Conferring  of  Graduating  Honors. 

"Salve" — Part  I. 

Miss  Loomis,  M.  Hennessey,  P.  Van  Depoele, 

E.  O'Connor. 

■"Marche  Grotesque" Sinding 

Miss  Simpson. 

"Salve"— Part  II. 
Miss  Loomis,  J.  Ellis. 

■"Star  Forever  Fair" — Semi-Chorus 

Rev.  L.  Bonznn,  S.  J. 

^'Florence  Waltz"   Liebling 

Miss  McCarney. 

"Salve"— Part  III. 

Miss  Loomis. 

■"The  Rainbow" — Full  Chorus Vincent 

(a)  "Liebestraume"   Lu^/ 

(b)  "The  Two  Larks" Leschetizky 

Miss  Lion. 

■"Ave  Maria" — Full  Chorus  Vincent 

Margaret  Fitz-Gerald. 


Successful  Competttors  at  tbc  Clos* 
\\\Q  Exercises. 

Graduating  Honors  conferred,  at  the  comple- 
tion of  their  Academic  Course,  on  Miss  Eileen 
O'Connor,  Saulte  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  Miss  Hennes- 


sey, Lynn,  Mass.,  Miss  Loomis,  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
Miss  Simpson,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Miss  Prudence  Van 
Depoele,  Lynn,  .viass..  Miss  Locke,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Miss  Lion,  St.  Mary's,  l^a..  Miss  McCarney, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  Miss  Josephine  Ellis,  Niag- 
ara Falls,  Ont. 

Graduation  Medal  in  Painting,  awarded  to 
Miss  Pearl  Willoughby,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Papal  Medal  for  Church  History,  obtained  by 
Miss  Simpson. 

Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine,  equally  merited 
by  Miss  Babcock,  M.  FitzGerald,  and  V.  Alten- 
berg,  obtained  by  Miss  Altenberg. 

Bronze  Medal  for  English  Literature,  present- 
ed by  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  obtained  by  Miss  O'Connor. 

The  Thurston  Medal,  for  English'  Prose  Com- 
position, obtained  by  'Miss  O'Connor.. 

Gold  Medal  for  Mathematics  obtained  by  Miss 
McCarney. 

Gold  Medal  for  Elocution,  obtained  by  Miss 
Loomis. 

Honors  in  German,  obtained  by  Miss  FitzGer- 
ald, Miss  B.  Baker,  Miss  E.  Forrestal,  and  Miss 
B.Henry.. 

First  Prize  in  Oil  Painting,  awarded  to  Miss 
McCaul.  Honorable  mention,  Miss  Irene  Mc- 
Grane. 

Honorable  mention  in  Painting  in  Water  Col- 
ors, Miss  M.  Henry  and  M.  Weter. 

Prize  in  Pyrography,  awarded  to  Miss  Julie 
Hallam.  • 

First  Class  Honors,  in  Primary  Grade,  Uni- 
versity Course  of  Music,  obtained  by  Miss 
Blanche  Baker. 

Second  Class  Honors,  in  Primary  Grade,  Uni- 
versity Course  of  Music,  obtained  by  Miss  Es- 
telle  Forrestal. 

Junior  Grade,  University  Course  of  Music, — 
Pass — obtained  by  Miss  Simpson. 

Junior  Grade,  University  Course  of  Music — 
Pass— obtained  by  Miss  McCarney. 

Diplomas  for  Bookkeeping,  awarded  to  Miss 
M.  Henry,  G.  Diamond  and  M.  Dennis. 

Prize  for  Fidelity  to  School  Rules,  merited  by 
Miss  Babcock,  W.  Malouf,  E.  Forrestal  and  Mary 
Merle,  obtained  by  Miss  Forrestal. 

Prize  for  Good  Conduct  and  Lady-like  Deport- 
ment, merited  by  Miss  I.  McGrane,  C.  Babcock, 
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W.  Malouf,  E.  Forrestal,  G.  Diamond,  E.  Gar- 
neau,  O.  DeGray,  Blanche  Baker,  M.  Henry  and 
Mary  Merle,  obtained  by  Miss  Babcock. 

Prize  for  Personal  Neatness,  merited  by  Miss 
M.  Henry,  C.  Babcock,  W.  Malouf,  K.  O'Leary, 
E.  Garneaii,  L.  Baker,  B.  Baker,  A.  DuBois,  E. 
Dindruff,  J.  McGrane,  O.  DeGray,  E.  Forrestal, 
M.  Maloney,  Maude  Merle,  Mary  Merle,  V.  Al- 
tenberg,  K.  Lyons,  S.  Martin,  F.  Spencer  and  M. 
Hennessey,  obtained  by  Miss  Hennessey. 

Prize  for  Amiability,  by  vote  of  Companions, 
obtained  by  Miss  Babcock. 

Prize  for  Prompt  Return  after  Vacation,  mer- 
ited by  the  Misses  Annie,  Mary  and  Maude 
Merle,  Augustine  DuBois,  V.  Altenberg,  G.  West, 
G.  Diamond,  and  S.  Martin,  obtained  by  Miss 
Mary  Merle. 

Prize  for  Promptitude  in  Rising,  merited  by 
Miss  Dennis,  C.  Babcock,  M.  FitzGerald,  L.  Mc- 
Guire,  E.  Forrestal,  S.  Martin,  G.  Diamond,  M. 
Weter,  G.  West,  W.  Malouf,  A.  Mahon,  E.  Ma- 
haney,  K.  O'Leary,  and  M.  Maloney,  obtained  by 
Miss  Dennis. 

Prize  for  Order,  merited  by  Miss  Maloney  and 
K.  O'Leary,  obtained  by  Miss  O'Leary. 

Prize  for  Fancy  Work,  awarded  to  Miss  Wa- 
deaa  Malouf.  Honorable  mention.  Miss  Mary 
Merle  and  Kathleen  O'Leary. 

Prize  for  Plain  Sewing,  obtained  by  Miss 
Veronica  Altenberg.  Honorable  mention — K. 
O'Leary,  E.  Garneau,  E.  Dindruff  and  L.  Mc- 
Guire. 

Prize  for  Darning  obtained  by  Miss  Mary 
Merle.    Honorable  mention,  Miss  Gladys  West. 

Prize  for  Penmanship,  merited  by  Miss  M. 
Henry,  B.  Henry,  A.  Mahon,  E.  Dindruff,  G. 
Cannon,  F.  Reilly,  Mary  Merle,  Maude  Merle,  ob- 
tained by  Miss  Anna  Mahon. 

5un(or  Department. 

Prize  for  Fidelity  to  School  Rules,  merited  by 
Miss  R.  Merle,  L.  Bampfield,  K.  Ridout,  L. 
Machesney,  O.  Harris,  F.  Cannon,  E.  Maloney, 
obtained  by  Rosina  Merle. 

Silver  Cross  for  Catechism,  merited  by  A. 
Ridout,  A,  Jiuddles,  S.  Talbot,  L.  Machesney  and 
K.  Ridout,  obtained  by  Alice  Ridout. 

Prize  for  Politeness,  merited  by  K.  Ridout,  A. 


Buddies,  E.  McManus,  obtained  by  Eleanor  Mc- 
Manus. 

Prize  for  Delsarte,  merited  by  R.  Merle,  K, 
Ridout,  F.  Coffey,  E.  McManus,  R.  Coffey,  A. 
Buddies,  S.  Talbot  and  E.  Maloney,  obtained  by 
Fannie  Coffey. 

Prize  for  Prompt  Return  after  Vacation,  mer- 
ited by  R.  Merle,  C.  Merle,  K.  Ridout,  A.  Ridout, 
A.  Buddies,  L.  Machesney  and  O.  Harris,  ob- 
tained by  Lily  Machesney. 

Prize  for  Writing,  merited  by  O.  Harris,  A. 
Buddies,  K.  Ridout  and  R.  Merle,  obtained  by  A. 
Buddies. 

Prize  for  Order  and  Neatness,  merited  by  S. 
Talbot,  A,  Buddies,  O.  Harris,  L.  Bampfield  and 
R.  Merle,  obtained  by  Stella  Talbot. 

Prize  for  Amiability,  awarded  to  Kathleen 
Ridout. 

Prize  for  Plain  Sewing,  merited  by  R.  Merle, 
O.  Harris  and  E.  Maloney,  obtained  by  Orrel 
Harris. 

Prize  in  Junior  Elocution  Class,  obtained  by  E. 
Maloney. 

Prize  for  Fancy  Work,  merited  by  O.  Harris, 
L.  Bampfield,  R.  Coffey,  E.  Maloney,  F.  Coffey, 
A.  Ridout  and  A.  Buddies,  obtained  by  Edna  Ma- 
loney. 

Prize  for  Music  in  Junior  Instrumental  Class, 
merited  by  S.  Talbot,  L.  Bampfield,  E.  Maloney 
and  K.  Ridout,  obtained  by  Lenore  Bampfield. 

Merit  Cards  awarded  to  F.  Cannon,  R.  Coffey, 
C.  Merle,  K.  Doran  and  H.  .Langmuir,  O.  De- 
Gray. 

Special  Prize  for  French,  awarded  to  Miss 
Helen  Langmuir. 


True  contentment  is  not  the  stagnation  of  the 
soul  without  aspiration  and  without  want.  It  is 
the  repose  of  the  soul  which  is  doing  its  best,  and 
which,  above  all,  trusts  in  the  mercy  of  heaven  to 
cover  faults,  and  the  goodness  of  heaven  to  heal 
wounds  and  satisfy  hope. 


Charity  must  never  become  a  tax  ;  unless  there 
be  in  it  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  free  im- 
pulse and  human  inclination,  it  loses  it  value  and 
purpose. 
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g^tUt'^ox. 


Dear  Margaret  : 

Sweet,  indeed,  my  sister,  are  the  uses  of  ad- 
versity, for  now  that  Montgomery  and  I,  for 
lack  of  what  philosophers  despise  as  filthy  lucre, 
must  spend  most  of  our  leisure  for  the  next 
month  or  so  in  our  rooms,  I  shall  have  time  to  re- 
read your  delightful  letters  and  answer  them  at 
length.  You  will,  doubtless,  be  somewhat  alarmed 
to  learn  that  Montgomery  and  I  are  quite  heavily 
indebted  to  a  West  End  firm  of  costumers.  But 
allay  your  fears,  in  four  or  five  weeks  we  shall,  by 
exercising  the  strictest  economy,  be  able  to  look 
the  whole  world  in  the  face  and  proudly  declare 
that,  like  the  village  blacksmith,  we  owe  not  any 
man.  I  think  I  mentioned  in  a  letter  about  my 
meeting  Arthur  Watson,  who  was  a  particular  pal 
of  mine  at  the  old  school;  it  is  remotely  through 
him  that  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  High,  Price 
&  Co.  One  Saturday  afternoon,  Warick  Smith, 
Montgomery  and  myself  started  to  walk  from 
Finsbury  station  to  Barnet.  It  was  a  mild  day 
and  we  rambled  along  in  such  leisurely  style  that 
by  five  o'clock  we  had  only  gone  about  half  way. 
Montgomery's  extraordinary  appetite  then  began 
to  trouble  him  and  when  we  came  to  Hadley  sta- 
tion and  he  found  that  a  London  train  was  due  in 
twenty  minutes,  he  refused  to  go  any  further. 
When  the  train  drew  in,  several  ladies,  escorted 
by  a  young  man,  got  out  of  the  compartment  in 
front  of  us.  We  were  about  to  enter  the  train 
when  the  young  man  rushed  up  to  me  and  ex- 
claimed, "Can  it  be  F.  ?"  I  turned  around,  stared 
at  the  short,  burly  figure  and  fairly  shouted 
"Podger !"  It  was  Watson,  and  we  shook  hands 
for  several  minutes.  He  then  took  me  over  to  his 
mother  and  sisters  who  had  been  smilingly  watch- 
ing us.  They  were  kind  enough  to  remember  me 
(you  may  remember  my  spending  a  part  of  the 
summer  holidays  with  Watson  six  years  ago). 
They  were  living  near  Hadley  and  said  they 
would  be  delighted  to  have  myself  and  my  friends 
come  to  dinner.  I  introduced  Smith  and  Mont- 
gomery and  in  the  end  we  accompanied  them  to 
their  house  and  spent  the  j oiliest  of  evenings. 
They  have  a  beautiful  place,  and  Watson  pere, 
who  was  a  big  gun  in  the  city,  has  practically  re- 
tired, only  going  into  town  once  or  twice  a  week. 

At  dinner,  one  of  the  young  ladies  (they  were 
little  girls  when  I  saw  them  last)   asked  me  if 


Podger  had  been  her  brother's  nickname  at 
school.  I  replied  that  it  had  and  she  said  that 
from  thence  on  she  would  call  him  nothing  else. 
His  mother  asked  why  such  an  absurd  name  had 
been  given  him.  I  remembered  the  circumstances 
perfectly  and  told  her.  One  morning,  when  Wat- 
son and  I  were  in  the  fourth  form,  the  school  was 
coming  from  church  in  charge  of  Crosby,  the 
Latin  master.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer  morn- 
ing and  the  grass  was  glistening  with  dew,  but 
our  thoughts  were  more  concerned  with  reaching 
the  school — and  breakfast — as  quickly  as  possible, 
than  anything  else.  Presently  there  overtook  us, 
two  boys  perched  on  a  coster's  barrow  drawn  by 
a  donkey.  They  were  of  the  genus  Cockney  and 
probably  out  for  a  load  of  vegetables.  On  reach- 
ing us  tliCy  slowed  the  patient  "moke"  to  a  walk 
and  proceeded  to  look  us  over  coolly  and  criti- 
cally. Finally  the  younger  one  said  with  a  fine 
affectation  of  incredulity:  "You  don't  tell  me, 
pjill,  that  the  fat  little  cove  behind  is  the  parent 
of  all  them  beauties?"  (He  referred  to  Crosby, 
who  was  a  splendid  fellow,  but  short  and  stout 
and  very  irascible ;  I  knew  he  was  now  glaring 
fiercely  ahead  through  his  glasses.) 

Bill  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  and  answered, 
"Garn!  (Anglice — go  on)  yer  muttonhead,  them's 
a  boarding  School  out  for  a  walk." 

"But  I  thought  they  always  starved  the  poor 
beggars  at  these  boarding  schools,"  said  the  young 
one. 

"So  they  does,  bread  and  treacle  three  times  a 
day !"  laconically  answered  Bill. 

"Garn !  look  at  young  Podger,  next  to  the  cove 
in  the  rice  bags,  he  ain't  fed  on  no  bread  and 
treacle." 

This  double  shot  hit  both  Watson  and  myself — 
Watson,  because  he,  even  then,  possessed  a  fair 
rotundity  of  form ;  myself,  because  I  was  wearing 
a  Norfolk  suit,  the  breeches  of  which  were  baggier 
than  a  French  cavalry  lieutenant's.  Watson  from 
that  hour  was  known  as  and,  as  they  say  in  the 
Lost  Dog  advertisements,  answered  to  the  name 
of  Podger. 

He  intimated  to  me  a  strong  desire  on  his  part 
tc  dye  the  sward  with  the  coster's  blood ;  indeed, 
the  whole  school  would  have  given  much  to  have 
Crosby  a  mile  away.  The  youngsters  in  front 
were  scowling  and  covertly  showing  clenched 
fists ;  we  of  the  more  mature  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  scorned  to  notice  the  impertinence,  but 
looked  sternly  in  front  of  us ;  the  seniors  in  the 
rear,    men    of    seventeen  or  thereabouts,  either 
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ignored  the  costers  entirely  or  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  somewhat  amused  and  smiled  boredly 
ac  one  another. 

The  costers  did  not  go  unchastised.  That  after- 
noon some  of  the  Natural  History  class  started 
for  the  heath  to  hunt  for  specimens.  Two  fellows 
who  had  gone  on  ahead  and  reached  the  top  of  the 
road  which  opened  on  to  the  heath,  suddenly  gave 
a  shout  of  delight  and  wildly  waving  for  us  to 
come  up,  dashed  ofif  across  the  heath.  We 
sprinted  up  the  road  and  beheld  a  pleasing  sight. 
The  roadway  bore  the  marks  of  much  trampling 
and  was  strewn  with  cabbages;  in  the  distance 
could  be  seen  the  casters  retreating  as  fast  as  the 
donkey  could  gallop,  while  faint  yells  of  anger 
and  derision  from  thern^  i:eached  our  ears ;  stroll- 
ing towards  us  with  bis  hands  in  his  pockets  was 
Watson ;  his  clothing  was  disordered  and  his  hair 
rumpled,  but  his  face  wore  an  expression  of  bliss, 
and  as  much  as  a  swollen  lip  would  let  him,  he 
was  whistling.  We  stayed  not  to  ask  the  story  of 
the  fray,  but  pursued  the  f|ying  costers  at  top 
speed.  After  a  hard  chase  we  caught  them,  but 
could  do  nothing.  Tl^e  young  one  was  in  tears 
over  the  loss  of  the  cabbages,  the  elder  sullenly 
quiet.  We  could  not  stand  the  tears  and  took  up 
a  collection  amounting  to  tenpence  halfpenny  to 
cover  the  loss  of  the  cabbages,  and  bade  them  go 
in  peace. 

( To  tell  the  truth,  we  never  saw  the  boys  again 
after  the  morning,  and  I  added  on  the  end  for 
Watson's  benefit.  It  was  worth  it,  however,  for 
his  mother  was  delighted  and  said  he  had  always 
been  a  great  rascal,  while  his  father  shook  with 
laughter  for  ten  minutes.) 

Watson  asked  me  who  I  thought  lived  not  half 
a  mile  away.  It  was  old  Stephens,  who  was  a 
senior  when  Watson  and  I  came  to  the  school  and 
for  whom  we  both  fagged.  It  was  he,  I  remem- 
ber, who  discouraged  our  first  attempt  at  smok- 
ing. We  were  out  of  bounds  one  afternoon, 
seated  in  an  empty  hay  wagon  and  pufiing  away 
at  our  newly-bought  pipes,  when  Stephens  came 
along  and  saw  us.  He  ordered  us  to  come  down, 
took  our  pipes  and  threw  them  over  the  hedge, 
turned  us  around  and  administered  to  each  a  kick, 
and  proceeded  on  his  way.  The  kicks  were  hardly 
needed,  for  the  tobacco  we  had  bought  was  very 
strong  and  after  the  first  few  puffs  I  had  felt 
strangely  ill.  Observing,  however,  that  Watson's 
usual  ruddy  color  was  rapidly  fading,  I  continued 
to  puff  away  in  apparent  enjoyment,  earnestly 
hoping  that  he  would  soon  give  in.    Stephens  dis- 


tinguished himself  shortly  afterwards  by  winning^ 
an  Edinburgh  scholarship.  He  had  taken  the 
medical  course  at  Edinburgh,  Watson  told  me, 
and  afterwards,  a  post-graduate  course  in  chem- 
istry at  Heidelberg  and  was  now  attached  to  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Preventative  Medicine.  The 
next  time  I  went  out  to  Hadley,  Watson  and  I 
went  down  to  see  him.  He  was  delighted  to  see 
me  and  we  spent  the  evening  exchanging  remi- 
niscences and  filling  the  room  with  tobacco  smoke. 
He  is  a  fine  fellow,  very  quiet  and  retiring,  Dut 
quite  mad  about  chemistry.  His  mother  told  me 
that  Milman,  our  old  head-master,  is  watching  his 
career  with  interest ;  also  that  the  great  Professor 
Koch  had  already  complimented  him  on  his  work 
at  the  Institute. 

Montgomery  and  Smith  were  charmed  with  the 
Watsons  and  they  have  visited  them  with  me  sev- 
eral times.  Watson  is  as  much  at  home  in  our 
rooms  now  as  we  are  ourselves.  He  frequently 
spends  an  evening  with  us  and  on  occasion  we 
make  him  comfortable  overnight  on  Montgom- 
ery's lounge.  My  shirts  are  a  trifle  small  for  him 
but  Smith's  collars  fit  him  very  well.  His  sisters 
are  very  clever  girls  and  come  into  town  every 
day  to  attend,  amongst  other  things,  the  Kensing- 
ton Art  School.  Three  weeks  ago  the  Art  Stu- 
dents' Society,  of  which  they  are  members,  gave  a 
fancy  dress  ball.  The  ball,  or  rather  the  fancy 
dress,  was  the  cause  of  our  present  low  financial 
state,  and  we  shall  not  soon  forget  it.  Watson 
brought  us  cards  of  invitation  and  we  decided  en- 
thusiastically that  we  would  go  and  in  costume. 
With  regard  to  the  costumes,  Montgomery,  who 
had  just  re-read  Dumas'  masterpiece,  said  he  haa 
a  brilliant  idea.  Why  not  go  as  the  Three  Muske- 
teers? We  could  wear  cavalier  hats  pulled  well 
over  our  eyes,  top  boots,  enormous  cloaks,  long^ 
rapiers  and  a  general  "Hist!  who  comes?''  air.  I 
thought  that  with  some  modifications  in  the  dress, 
the  idea  would  be  a  good  orle,  but  Warick  Smith 
said  he  would  f)ght  the  man  who  attempted  to  per- 
sonate the  noblest  character  in  fiction,  the  Count 
dt  la  Fere.  Next  evening  we  went  to  a  firm  of 
costumers  that  Smith  had  heard  of  to  arrange 
about  the  dresses.  The  costumers,  very  urbane 
gentlemen,  received  us  politely,  heard  our  wishes 
and  proceeded  to  take  our  measurements.  They 
then  informed  us  that  they  would  submit  designs 
of  costumes  in  two  or  three  days  and  if  these  met 
with  our  approval,  they  would  have  work  begun 
on  them  at  once ;  they  believed  they  might  look 
forward  to  pleasing ;   they  had  had  the  honor  of 
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making  a  number  of  the  costumes  for  Lady  Jones' 
recent  ball — 

"What  will  they  cost  ?"  we  enquired.  They  de- 
precatingly  named  a  sum.  "Er — good  evening," 
we  replied  and  took  up  our  hats.  Oh,  if  we  did 
not  wish  the  costumes  made  specially  for  us  but 
required  them  only  for  one  evening  they  could  fit 
us  out  perfectly  for  a  nominal  fee.  They  con- 
sulted their  catalogue ;  Smith  they  could  dress  as 
a  gentleman  of  the  time  of  George  the  Second ; 
myself  as  a  naval  officer  of  the  same  period. 
Montgomery  was  fortunate,  if  they  might  be  al- 
lowed to  say  so,  in  coming  to  them ;  they  had  a 
suit  of  Mephistopheles  made  for  Signor  Tomtiti, 
who,  like  Montgomery,  was  tall  and  thin,  but 
never  worn  by  him  ;  it  would  fit  ^lontgomery  per- 
fectly. They  brought  out  the  costumes  and  we 
retired  to,  with  their  help,  try  them  on.  When  we 
came  from  the  dressing-rooms  we  engaged  the 
costumes  at  once.  You  should  have  seen  Warick 
Smith.  He  w-as  dressed  in  a  long  grey  velvet  coat 
ornamented  with  silver  buttons  and  silver  braid 
on  the  cuffs  and  flaps  of  the  side  pockets ;  white 
satin  waistcoat ;  elaborate  lace  cravat  and  ruffles ; 
grey  velvet  knee  breeches ;  black  silk  stockings 
and  shoes  with  large  buckles ;  a  powdered  wig 
tied  with  a  bow  of  black  satin,  and  a  court  sword. 
I  was  togged  out  in  a  blue  naval  coat  with  white 
facings,  gold  epaulettes  and  brass  buttons ;  lace 
ruffles ;  white  knee  breeches  and  silk  stockings ; 
shoes  with  steel  buckles ;  a  powdered  wig  with  a 
long  queue,  and  an  officer's  sword.  We  were  con- 
gratulating each  other  on  our  appearance  when 
there  was  a  low  chuckle  from  behind  and  Mont- 
gomery, looking  the  very — ahem  ! — very  Satanic, 
slipped  in  between  us.  He  was  clad  from  head  to 
foot  in  vivid  scarlet.  A  tight-fitting  cap,  from 
the  side  of  which  hung  a  long  red  feather,  cov- 
ered all  of  his  head  except  his  face ;  under  a  cloak 
W'hich  hung  from  his  shoulders  to  near  his  ankles, 
draping  at  the  back  over  a  long  rapier,  he  wore 
doublet  and  hose  and  a  coat  on  which  flames  were 
worked  in  glistening  black  spangles ;  long,  black, 
pointed  false  eyebrows  and  mustache  and  a  sar- 
donic grin  gave  his  features  a  true  Mephistoph- 
elian  cast.  He  was  delighted  with  the  dress  and 
engaged  it  at  once. 

The  costumes  were  delivered  on  the  evening 
previous  to  the  ball  and  we  proceeded  to  have  a 
dress  rehearsal.  ^Irs.  Sproggins,  our  landlady, 
whose  rheumatism  will  not  allow  her  to  leave  the 
fireplace  of  her  sitting  room,  had  asked  us  to  show 
her  our  costumes,  so  Montgomery,  after  putting 


on  his  devilish  regalia  and  practising  a  low  sar- 
donic laugh,  went  down  stairs  to  visit  her.  A 
minute  later  a  chorus  of  shrieks  reached  our  ears, 
but  before  we  could  get  down  to  see  what  wa^ 
the  matter,  Montgomery  reappeared  and  threw 
hmiself  into  a  chair,  convulsed  with  laughter.  Not 
finding  Mrs.  Sproggins  in  her  sitting-room,  he 
had  gone  to  the  kitchen  door  and  knocked.  On 
being  told  to  come  in,  he  had  opened  the  door, 
poked  in  his  head  and  then  slid  in.  Mrs.  Sprog 
gins  was  not  there,  but  Susan,  tne  servant,  and  a 
bosom  friend  of  hers  were  enjoying  a  cup  of  tea. 
No  sooner  did  the  bosom  friend  catch  sight  of 
Montgomery  than  she  shrieked  "The  old  'un !  the 
old  'un !"  and  rushed  to  the  other  door  and  out 
into  the  garden,  overturning  poor  Susan,  who, 
scalded  by  the  hot  tea,  crawled  under  the  table 
and  called  on  Providence  to  save  her.  Montgom- 
ery, fearful  that  the  neighborhood  would  be 
aroused  by  the  screams,  hurried  after  Susan's 
friend,  begging  her  to  be  calm.  She  only  fled 
before  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  shrieking 
the  louder,  and  on  his  approach,  made  frantic 
efforts  to  scale  the  wall.  Fortunately,  the  Rev 
Mr.  Brown,  who  still  has  the  ground  floor,  came 
down  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  Montgom- 
ery left  the  case  in  his  hands  and  fled.  His  ex- 
planations and  clerical  appearance  reassured 
Susan's  friend.  Before  she  left,  however,  she 
gave  Susan  her  unreserved  opinion  of  Montgom- 
ery, and  indeed,  of  all  of  us.  W^e  gather  from 
Susan  that  her  remarks  were  of  a  nature  to  give 
pain  to  a  sensitive  soul. 

The  next  evening  as  we  were  about  to  begin 
dressing  for  the  ball,  young  Jones  and  Robinson 
turned  up.  Montgomery  some  time  ago  under- 
took Jones'  hstic  education  and  Jones  has  been 
coming  regularly  for  boxing  practice.  Boxing 
with  ^lontgomery  is  not  a  joking  matter :  it  is  a 
strenuous  and  painful  experience.  Though  he  is 
so  tall  and  thin  that,  as  I  tell  him,  he  resembles  an 
animated  clothes  prop,  he  is  nevertheless  a  very 
m.uscular  person.  In  the  warmth  of  combat  he  is 
very  apt  to  forget  to  moderate  the  force  of  his 
blows  and  more  than  once,  at  the  end  of  a  round 
with  him,  I  have  had  a  confused  impression  that 
an  earthquake  must  have  suddenly  occurred  and 
several  houses  have  fallen  upon  me.  Young 
Jones,  too,  after  a  lesson  from  his  tutor,  has  fre- 
quently gone  to  my  room  to  tenderly  bathe  his 
nose  or  to  anxiously  examine  his  eye  in  the  glass 
and  wonder  what  color  it  will  be  in  the  morning. 
He  and  Robinson  were  delighted  with  our  cos- 
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tumes  but  indignant  that  we  had  not  secured  tick- 
ets for  the  ball  for  them.  It  was  not  too  late, 
however,  they  said;  if  we  would  engage  to  get 
them  in,  they  would  hunt  up  costumes  in  half  an 
hour.  Our  four  wheeler  arrived  before  we  were 
half  dressed  and  shortly  after  there  ensued  a  whis- 
pered colloquy  between  Jones  and  Kobinson,  end- 
ing in  a  burst  of  laughter.  They  then  left,  still 
laughing,  saying  that  they  had  something  on 
hand.  When  at  last,  satisfied  with  our  appear- 
ance, we  descended  to  the  hall,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brown  called  us  into  his  rooms  and  bade  us  look 
out  of  the  window.  We  did  so  and  saw  a  small 
crowd  evidently  awaiting  us.  What  had  brought 
them  there  we  hadn't  the  faintest  idea,  but  they 
showed  no  signs  of  going  away,  so,  mustering  all 
our  dignity,  we  salHed  forth.  No  sooner  was  the 
door  opened  than  Jones'  voice  cried,  "Gentlemen ! 
three  cheers  for  Sir  Henry  Irving!"  That  fa- 
mous tragedian  has  lost  none  of  his  popularity,  for 
the  crowd  greeted  the  name  nobly.  As  we  got 
into  the  cab,  however,  we  heard  a  scornful  voice 
ask,  "Hirving?  None  of  them  aint  Hirving. 
Wot's  the  game?"  (or  as  he  called  it,  gime). 

We  received  a  note  from  Jones  next  day  telling 
us  that  the  crowd  had  cost  but  one  shilling  and 
threepence.  He  and  Robinson,  assisted  by  five 
newsboys  at  threepence  each,  had  in  twenty  min- 
utes, by  standing  around  the  steps  and  staring  at 
the  house  and  the  cab,  attracted  a  fair-sized  crowd 
and  started  a  discussion  as  to  whether  it  was  a 
criminal  or  a  dangerous  lunatic  that  was  to  be 
taken  away. 

My  sister,  you  have  never  been  to  a  fancy  dress 
ball;  then  you  have  something  to  live  for.  The 
innumerable  costumes,  the  diversity  of  colors,  the 
flowers,  the  music,  the  supper — oh  !  that  supper — 
but  my  feeble  pen  fails  in  the  task  of  describing 
it.  The  Misses  Watson  made  three  most  charm- 
ing Watteau  shepherdesses.  They  had  wanted 
their  brother  to  come  as  a  Watteau  shepherd,  but 
he  had  indignantly  refused  and  instead  came 
splendidly  attired  as  a  Crusader.  Stephens  didn't 
come,  but  his  people  did,  his  sisters  looking  lovely 
in  Japanese  costumes.  We  were  introduced  by 
the  Watsons  to  no  end  of  swells ;  I  think  we  may 
say  that  we  have  made  our  debut  into  high  society, 
oi  as  Montgomery  would  put  it,  have  "sparred 
with  the  heavyweights."  Indeed,  Montgomery 
met  me  in  the  smoking  room  and  told  me  with 
glee  that  he  had  actually  been  introduced  to  old 
Osbourne,  who  didn't  know  him  from  Adam,  and 
his  daughter.     (Old  Osbourne,  late  member  of 


Parliament  for  Wlnstead,  is  the  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Imperial  London  and  Ot- 
toman Bank,  in  which  Montgomery  is  a  clerk.) 
He  had  had  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with  Miss  Os- 
bourne and  conversing  with  her  afterwards.  He 
did  not,  however,  mention  the  fact  that  he  was 
getting  two  pounds  a  week  in  her  father's  bank, 
and  when  the  conversation  turned  on  the  Italian 
Riviera,  whence  she  had  just  returned,  and 
she  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  delightful  little  town 
of  Solfiero,  he  answered  simply  that  he  did  not. 
The  night,  and  indeed  a  good  part  of  the  morning, 
went,  alas,  like  our  youth,  too  soon.  Before  going 
home  Mrs.  Watson  invited  us  to  stay  over  Sun- 
day at  her  house.  We  were  to  come  out  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  bringing  our  costumes  with  us, 
and  to  take  part  in  tableaux  vivants  at  the 
Stephens  in  the  evening.  We  of  course  accepted 
with  pleasure  and  on  Saturday  duly  arrived  at  the 
Watsons.  After  dinner  we  all,  except  the  eldest 
Miss  Watson,  who  remained  to  attend  to  an  aunt 
of  hers  who  was  visiting  them,  and  at  that  time 
indisposed,  donned  our  costumes  and  proceeded 
to  Mrs.  Stephens'  house.  Shortly  after  we  ar- 
rived Stephens  carelessly  asked  me  if  the  eldest 
Miss  Watson  was  not  coming.  Ah !  Stephens, 
that  careless  tone  did  not  deceive  me.    That  which 

" — rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove. 
And  men  below  and  saints  above" — 

had  thrown  its  soft  enchantment  around  poor  old 
Stephens  and  left  him,  metaphorically  speaking, 
standing  on  his  head.  For  even  to  my  inexperi- 
enced eye  it  was  evident  that  it  rested  with  the 
eldest  Miss  Watson  whether  he  was  to  be  the 
happiest  or  most  miserable  of  men.  I  had  seen 
him  when  he  thought  he  was  not  observed  gazing 
at  her  with,  what  seemed  to  me,  a  singularly 
idiotic  expression,  but  which  a  romantic  person 
would  call,  no  doubt,  a  look  of  rapt  devotion. 
Stephens  did  not  take  part  in  the  tableaux.  He 
told  me  early  in  the  evening  that  he  intended  to 
quietly  slip  up  to  his  room,  as  several  important 
experiments  were  going  to  be  made  at  the  insti- 
tute during  the  week,  and  he  wanted  to  do  some 
preparatory  reading.  Some  of  the  tableaux  were 
very  funny.  In  the  one  entitled  "The  Duel  Scene," 
from  Faust,  I,  as  Valentine,  in  an  eighteenth 
century  naval  officer's  dress,  lay  dying  on  the 
floor,  my  head  supported  by  Watson,  magnifi- 
cently garbed  as  a  thirteenth  century  Crusader. 
Miss  Watson,  as  Marguerite,  dressed  as  a  shep- 
herdess a  la  Watteau,  wept  over  me,  while  the 
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horrified  townspeople  (one  shepherdess,  two  Jap- 
anese maids,  and  a  boy  in  an  Eton  suit)~  knelt 
around  us  in  prayerful  attitudes.  (We  had  to 
dispense  with  the  boy,  as  he  could  not  refrain 
from  laughing  during  the  tableaux.  He  said  it 
was  on  account  of  his  brother  who  was  grimmac- 
ing  at  him  from  the  back  of  the  audience.)  In  the 
background  Smith,  as  Faust,  was  being  dragged 
away  by  Montgomery^  as  Mephistopheles,  the  lat- 
ter wearing  an  expression  meant  to  convey  that 
he  was  gloating  over  his  fell  work. 

After  a  delightful  evening  we  bade  the 
Stephenses  good-night  and  started  for  the  Wat- 
sons' house.  It  was  a  beautiful  night  and  we  en- 
joyed the  walk  back  immensely.  A  full  moon 
shone,  bathmg  the  landscape  in  its  silvery  light. 
May,  the  merriest  of  months,  had  come  and  found 
the  earth  dull  and  brown  and  sombre;  she  had 
danced  away  leaving  it  a  place  of  beauty.  Her 
smiling  skies  and  tender,  warm  breezes  had  coaxed 
the  buds  to  unfold  and  the  daisies  to  peep  out ; 
meadow  and  hedge  and  tree  were  clothed  in  ver- 
nal green  and  the  fragrance  of  May  and  haw- 
thorne  filled  the  air.  We  had  reached  the  Wat- 
sons' gate  and  paused  to  look  over  the  country 
and  heave  poetic  sighs  when  a  window  was  raised, 
a  head  bobbed  out  and  a  voice  which  I  recognized 
as  the  cook's,  screamed  "Burglars !"  Instantly 
all  was  excitement.  We  hurried  to  the  door  and 
were  met  there  by  Miss  Watson  and  her  aunt. 
"Oh !  we  are  so  glad  you  have  come,"  they  said, 
"we  have  been  so  frightened.  A  man  has  been 
prowling  about  here  for  more  than  an  hour  and 
we  are  sure  he  is  a  burglar  keeping  watch  while 
his  confederate  has  broken  in  and  taken  the  silver. 
We  have  been  afraid  to  come  down  stairs."  Mr. 
Watson  seized  the  heaviest  stick  in  the  hall  stand 
and  charged  into  the  dining  room ;  I  drew  my 
sword  and  cautiously  advanced  into  the  drawing 
room ;  Stephens  ran  to  the  stable  to  unchain  the 
dogs  and  arouse  the  coachman,  and  Montgomery 
and  Smith  hastily  searched  the  garden  and  shrub- 
bery. We  soon  found  that  the  house  had  not  been 
entered  ;  nothing  was  disturbed  and  the  windows 
had  not  been  forced.  I  was  announcing  the  fact 
from  a  window  when  Smith,  who  was  in  the 
shrubbery,  exclaimed,  "Here's  the  fellow!"  A 
man  sitting  on  the  wall  and  almost  hidden  by 
foliage  jumped  down,  and  a  moment  later  I  saw 
him  making  off  across  the  field.  He  was  a  tall 
fellow,  with  a  cap  pulled  down  over  his  eyes  and 
the  collar  of  his  coat  turned  up.  Smith  and  Mont- 
gomery  caught   hold   of   tree   branches,    swung 


themselves  up  onto  the  wall,  jumped  down  and 
dashed  after  him.  Mr.  Watson  cried  to  me  from 
the  window  above :  "He's  making  for  Hadley 
Wood,  F. ;  go  by  the  road  and  head  him  oflf!" 
I  dropped  out  of  the  window  into  a  rosebush,  ran 
across  the  lawn,  vaulted  over  the  gate  and  simply 
flew  down  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  wood. 
As  I  approached  Hadley  Station,  the  porter,  hear- 
ing the  barking  of  W^atson's  dogs  and  the  sound 
of  my  rapid  footsteps,  came  running  out  and 
called  on  me  to  stop.  I  shouted  to  him  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  but  instead  he  jumped  in  front  of 
me  with  his  arms  outstretched  to  catch  me,  so  I 
was  forced  to  knock  him  over.  He  sprang  to  his 
feet,  however,  and  ran  to  the  geraniums  which 
ornamented  the  station's  window  sills  ;  a  moment 
later  a  shower  of  flower  pots  fell  about  me.  I  ran 
on  for  nearly  a  mile.  The  road,  curving  towards 
the  wood,  ran  over  several  hills  and  from  these  I 
could  see  the  pursued  and  the  pursuers.  The 
burglar  was  well  in  the  lead,  going  strong  and 
taking  the  gates  in  good  style.  I  saw  that  he  was 
making  for  a  large  meadow  from  which  a  gate 
led  into  Hadley  Wood.  Once  through  thi«5  gate 
he  would  disappear  in  the  wood  and  our  chance 
of  catching  him  was  gone.  To  prevent  this  I 
went  over  the  first  gate  I  came  to,  crossed  several 
fields  and  reached  the  top  of  the  meadow  next  to 
the  one  for  which  he  was  heading.  To  my  dis- 
may I  found  that  there  was  no  gate  between  them. 
The  burglar  was  now  only  a  field  away  and  I  had 
no  time  to  lose.  I  looked  for  a  gap  in  the  hedge, 
but  there  was  none.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  go  through  the  hedge,  so  putting  down  my 
head  I  rushed  at  it.  I  shall  not  break  tnrough  a 
hedge  again,  my  dear  sister,  unless  there  is  a 
strong  reason  for  doing  so.  The  hedge  otfered  a 
determined  resistance,  tripping  up  and  scratching 
me  unmercifully,  but  after  a  hard  struggle,  I 
triumphed  and  got  through  ;  the  hedge,  however, 
retaining  my  white  wig,  several  bits  of  my  coat 
and  most  of  my  lace  ruffles.  As  I  dropped  down 
in  the  long  grass  the  burglar  came  through  the 
gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  field.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  he  was  most  probably  armed,  and  a  strong 
inclination  to  get  back  through  the  hedge  seized 
me.  He  ran  along  by  the  opposite  fence  until  half 
way  up  the  field  and  then  turned  sharply  towards 
the  gate  near  which  I  lay  concealed.  A  moment 
later.  Montgomery,  his  long  cloak  flying  out  be- 
hind him.  rushed  through  the  bottom  gate,  closely 
followed  by  Smith.  They  were  half-way  across 
the  field   when   I   suddenlv   remembered  that  a 
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shallow  stream  ran  through  the  meadow.  They 
evidently  knew  nothing  of  it,  for  they  were  head- 
ing for  the  widest  part  of  it.  Before  I  could 
shout  a  warning  Smith  had  rushed  into  it.  Mont- 
gomery, at  the  last  moment,  attempted  to  jump 
it.  He  reached  the  opposite  bank,  but  it  gave  way 
under  him  and  wildly  waving  his  arms,  he  fell 
backward  with  a  tremendous  splash  into  two  feet 
of  water.  The  burglar  held  straight  on  for  the 
gate.  If  I  did  not  stop  him  now  he  would  escape, 
so  mustering  my  courage,  I  lugged  out  my  sword 
and  ran  at  him,  shouting  "Surrender,  confound 
you!  or  I'll  cut  you  in  halves!"  He  dodged  be- 
hind a  tree  and  cried,  "Be  careful  with  that 
skewer,  F. !"  I  stopped  short  and  you  could  have 
knocked  me  over  with  the  proverbial  feather.  It 
was  Stephens'  voice  I  heard  and  Stephens  him- 
self who  came  from  behind  the  tree.  Before  I 
could  recover  myself  Smith  and  Montgomery 
came  tearing  up.  "Well,  you  scoundrel!"  said 
the  latter,  his  voice  quivering  with  rage,  "what 
have  you  to  say  for  yourself?"  "It  is  all  an  ab- 
surd mistake,  Mr.  Montgomery,"  said  Stephens; 
"I'm  awfully  sorry  that  yoUr  dress  is  ruined." 
Montgomery  glared  at  him,  speechless.  He  tried 
tc  give  expression  to  his  feenngs,  but  words  failed 
him;  he  could  but  look  wik}ly  at  the  sky.  Tlie 
poor  fellow  presented  a  ludicroits -appeaTance.  .He 
was  dripping  with  water  and  his  cloak  -dung 
about  him ;  the  long  red  leather  in  his  cap  was 
broken  and  the  end  dangled  before  his  face ;  one 
of  his  false  eyebrows  was  gone  and  the  other  was 
sticking  to  his  cheek.  Smith  unfeelingly  laughed. 
Srriith  himself  was  a  comical  sight ;  his  wig  was 
awry  ;  he  had  lost  a  shoe  in  the  brook  and,  in  pull- 
ing Montgomery  out,  he  had  got  liberally  bespat- 
tered with  water  and  duckweed.  His  laughmg  at 
Montgomery  appeared  so  funny  that  I  could  not 
help  laughing.  Stephens  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  of  us  and  roared.  Montgomery 
did  not  laugh ;  he  coldly  observed  that  the 
exquisite  humour  of  the  thing  was  lost  upon 
him.  The  sight  of  his  glum  face  only  made  us 
laugh  the  louder.  Soon  his  features  relaxed  into 
a  grin  and  a  moment  later,  he  was  laughing  the 
loudest  of  all.  "But  why  were  you  burglarizing 
the  Watsons'  house?"  Smith  finally  asked  Ste- 
phens. "Burglarizing!"  I  cried,  "Stephens  was 
not  burglarizmg  the  house.  He  was  there  to 
keep  watch  over  it,  and,  if  necessary,  to  die  de- 
fending it.  Die?  In  defence  of  that  house,  or 
rather,  one  of  its  fair  occupants  he  would  die  a 
hundred,  nay,  a  thousand  deaths  and  deem  it  a 


glorious — "  "Oh  !"  said  Smith  and  Montgomery. 
"Rot!"  said  Stephens,  excitedly,  "all  rot,  I  as- 
sure you.  I  merely  went  down  there  '  for  a 
smoke."  "If  you  were  not  serenading,  Stephens, 
no  story  about  going  there  for  a  smoke  will  save 
you.  True,  we  have  searched  and  found  nothing 
on  you,  but  it  won't  be  a  hard  matter  to  find  a  bag 
of  plate  under  a  window  which  you  left  when  you 
were  disturbed — "  "To  say  nothing  of  the  spoons 
I  saw  him  throw  into  a  ditch,"  said  Montgomery. 
"You  will  never  hear  the  end  of  this,"  said  Smith. 
"Neither  will  you,"  retorted  Stephens,  "for  three 
wilder  looking  scarecrows — "  "One  cannot 
heroically  capture  a  desperate  burglar  without 
one's  clothes  getting  somewhat  disarranged.  Ah ! 
Stephens,  this  is  indeed  a  blow  to  me  who  knew 
you  when  you  were  a  bright  and  upright  youth. 
Why,  oh,  why,  did  you  not  remain  honest?  If 
you  wanted  money  why  did  you  not  come  to  me  ?" 
I  broke  down  and  sobbed.  "Pity  must  not  shield 
him,"  sternly  said  Montgomery,  "back  with  him 
tc  the  scene  of  his  crime ;  there  let  him  be  con- 
fronted with  the  evidences  of  his  guilt — "  "And 
the  whole  Watson  family,"  added  Smith.  "Look 
here,  you  idiots,"  said  Stephens ;  '"I  would  much 
rather  that  you  said  nothing  about  me  in  connec- 
tion with  this  confounded  business.  The  fact  is, 
Tam. afraid  that  old  Watson  thinks  I  am  a  fool 
.  and  tiiis  absurd  affair  would  only  confirm  his 
opinion."  We  assured  him  that  we  would  never 
forgive  ourselves  if,  through  us,  his  chance  of 
success  was  lessened.  We  must,  however,  be  in- 
vited to  the  wedding  and  there  we  would  see  that 
the  story  lost  not  in  the  telling.  We  went  home 
arm  in  arm,  singing  "The  Burglar's  Serenade,"  a 
ditty  which  is  very  popular  here  just  now.  It 
goes : — 

"1  am  a  bold,  bad  burglar ;  it  is  a  taking  trade, 
And  parties  I  call  on  at  night,  I  like  to  serenade. 
We  can't  crack  cribs  with  safety  while  the  folks 

are  not  asleep 
And  we  softly  hum  a  lullaby  as  around  the  house 

we  creep. 
So  you  see,  Jimmy  and  me  sweetly  sing  in  a 

skeleton  key." 
Dolce  pianissimo 

"Sleep  on,  gently  sleep  on. 
While  I  softly  sneak  on,"  etc. 

The  bill  we  received  from  Messrs.  High,  Price 
&  Co.,  made  us  stagger.  It  will  take  us  another 
month  or  six  weeks  to  pay  it.    Meanwhile  we  are 
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thinking  of  taking  up  the  study  of  French  as  a 
means  of  passing  the  time.    C'nest  pas  ? 
Your  affectionate  brother, 

D.  G.  F.-G. 


Brunnen. 
Dear  Rainbow  : 

Of  all  the  delightful  places  at  which  to  stay  on 
the  lovely  Lake  of  Lucerne,  or,  as  the  Swiss  them- 
selves always  call  it,  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Can- 
tons, Brunnen  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
charming,  as  well  as  the  most  convenient.  It  is 
placed  just  at  the  bend  of  the  lake,  where  the 
southern  arm,  or  Lake  of  Uri,  begins,  and  com- 
mands a  full  view  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  main 
reach,  towards  Lucerne.  Its  situation  is  a  very 
sheltered  one,  protected  as  it  is  on  the  north  side 
by  the  two  magnificent  granite  peaks,  called  the 
My  then,  which  tower  majestically  behind  the  vil- 
lage ;  though  the  atmosphere  is  never  oppressive, 
owing  to  the  fresh  breeze  which  almost  always 
blows  from  one  arm  or  the  other  of  the  lake.  In 
summer,  steamboats  ply  pretty  frequently  up  and 
down  between  Lucerne  and  Fluelen,  at  the  two 
extreme  ends  of  the  lake,  all  of  which  touch  at 
Brunnen,  both  going  and  coming.  Besides  this, 
it  is  a  station  on  the  St.  Gothard  Railway,  so  that 
one  is  thus  easily  able  to  make  any  number  of  ex- 
cursions in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  immediately 
after  passing  Brunnen  that  the  St.  Gothard  line 
begins  its  more  complicated  course;  having  thus 
far  run  along  an  ordinary  way,  it  is  here  that  the 
series  of  tunnels  which  culminates  in  the  great  St. 
Gothard  Tunnel  between  Goschenen  and  Airolo 
commences.  The  railway  is  here  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  waters  of  the  lake,  at  first  running  below 
the  great  Axenstrasse  till  it  reaches  the  pictur- 
esque village  of  Sisikon,  four  or  five  miles  further 
on,  where,  for  a  short  distance,  the  two  run  paral- 
lel, after  which  the  railroad  gradually  leaves  the 
vicinity  of  the  lake,  and  ascends  higher  into  the 
mountains. 

The  Axenstrasse  itself  is  another  grand  tri- 
umph of  engineering  skill,  being  one  of  the  finest 
roads  ever  cut  along  the  face  of  a  rock,  in  some 
places  actually  hewn  through  it,  more  notably  at 
the  Grand  Gallery  Tunnel  between  Tell's  Platte 
and  Fluelen,  which  is  nearly  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  lake,  and  about  the  same  number  of  feet 
in  length.  Two  or  three  openings  like  huge  win- 
dows are  cut  in  the  side  of  this  tunnel  towards  the 
lake — necessary,  indeed,  for  light  and  for  ventila- 


tion— from  which  the  loveliest  views  of  lake  and 
mountain  are  had :  in  fact,  turn  whichever  way 
you  will,  at  Brunnen  the  scenery  is  most  exquisite. 

Not  the  least  beautiful  view  was  that  from  the 
windows  of  our  rooms  at  the  Waldstatter  Hof, 
which  is,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  most  comfortable, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  reasonable  of  all  the 
hotels  at  which  I  have  ever  stayed.  Directly  oppo- 
site are  the  green  slopes  of  the  Sonnenberg  and  the 
Seelisberg,  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  few 
houses — there  is  a  good  large  Kur,  or  health  re- 
sort, on  the  former,  at  the  height  of  something 
like  2700  feet  above  the  lake — behind  them  towers 
the  lofty  Uri  Rothstock  with  its  eternal  glaciers ; 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  lake  rise  the  wooded 
heights  of  Axenstein  and  Axenfels,  the  Stoos, 
4250  feet  high  behind  these,  while  the  stern-look- 
ing, barren  Frohn  Alp  rises  to  nearly  7000  feet 
above  them  all ;  the  southern  end  of  the  railway 
is  closed  in  by  the  Bristenstock  behind  Fluelen. 

It  is  a  very  tough  pull  to  the  top  of  the  Frohn 
Alp,  and  it  is  almost  necessary  to  stay  the  night  at 
the  tiny  inn  there;  but  the  view  is  magnificent, 
reaching  the  entire  length  of  the  Lake  of  the  Four 
Cantons,  from  Lucerne  to  Fluelen,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  including  the  Rigi  and  Pilatus.  The 
view  from  the  Axenfels,  which  is  no  more  than  a 
good  morning's  walk,  is,  however,  equally  beauti- 
ful, if  less  extensive,  and  one  can  go  the  greater 
part  of  the  way  through  shady  woods,  full  of  the 
loveliest  wild  flowers.  We  found  quantities  of 
hepaticas  and  cyclamens  growing  there,  and  took 
the  trouble  to  dig  up  some  roots  to  take  home — a 
feat  I  do  not  advise  anyone  to  imitate,  as  the  Cus- 
tom-House  authorities  on  the  German  frontier 
have  strict  orders  not  to  allow  any  flowers  or 
roots  to  be  carried  into  Germany  from  Switzer- 
land for  fear  that  the  phylloxera  should  be  car- 
ried with  them. 

Of  walks  around  Brunnen  there  are  plenty.  A 
most  delightful  one  took  us  through  meadows 
where  men  were  cutting  the  third  crop  of — hay,  I 
was  going  to  say,  but  perhaps  I  ought  to  substi- 
tute the  word  fodder — it  seemed  such  an  extraor- 
dinary mixture  of  plants ;  and  I  fancy  an  ordi- 
nary English  farmer  would  have  regarded  it  with 
great  contempt,  and  would  probably  have  desig- 
nated it  "stuff."  Whatever  its  component  parts 
may  be,  the  animals  appear  to  like  it  and  to  thrive 
on  it.  It  could  have  been  no  easy  task  to  mow 
these  meadows,  for  the  grass,  of  a  kind  I  never 
saw  before,  and  which  certainly  does  not  grow  in 
England,  grew  to  an  immense  height,  many  of  the 
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flower-stems  being  quite  ten  feet  high,  the  stalks 
as  thick  as  a  good-sized  rush,  and  crowned  with  a 
plume  of  feathery  blossoms  of  a  soft,  grayish- 
brown  color.  This  grass  evidently  delights  in  a 
very  moist  spot,  for  we  afterwards  saw  a  great 
deal  of  it  growing  close  to,  or  quite  in,  the  Mu- 
otta,  a  clear  little  mountain  stream  that  flows  into 
the  lake  at  Brunnen.  I  succeeded  in  gathering 
some  very  fine  heads  of  it  and  bringing  them 
home.  They  form  quite  a  handsome  feature  in 
the  ornamentation  of  our  drawing-room. 

A  little  further  on  we  crossed  a  covered  wood- 
en bridge — many  of  these  are  extremely  quaint- 
looking,  but  this  one  was  quite  new,  and  evidently 
built  for  use  only — and  on  by  grassy  paths  along 
the  side  of  the  hill  till  we  came  to  the  hamlet  of 
Wylen,  with  its  picturesque  little  chapel  amidst  a 
perfect  orchard  of  fruit-trees.  Some  old  peasants 
were  taking  a  rest  on  one  of  the  benches  ranged 
outside  the  chapel,  so  we  joined  them,  less  because 
we  wanted  rest  than  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the 
peaceful  scene  around  us.  We  tried  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  the  old  men;  but,  though  they 
perfectly  understood  all  we  said,  and  were  very 
friendly  and  quite  ready  to  answer  the  questions 
we  put  to  them,  their  replies  were  made  in  a  pa- 
tois that  was  almost  unintelligible  to  us,  so  we 
gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  While  we  sat  there,  some 
little  children  ran  out  from  one  of  the  old  brown 
wooden  houses  and  offered  us  some  flowers  which 
they  had  gathered.  Some  of  the  houses  in  Wylen 
had  roughly-painted  frescoes — mostly  representa- 
tions of  the  Holy  Family  or  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
— on  the  front;  all  of  them  had  balconies  filled 
with  bright-colored  flowers — we  especially  no- 
ticed lovely  carnations  in  many  of  them — and 
most  of  them  had  vines  laden  with  grapes  climb- 
mg  over  them. 

Our  path  now  led  us  on  through  narrow  lanes, 
with  low  stone  walls  on  both  sides,  and  shaded  by 
huge  walnut  and  pear  trees,  now  bowed  low  with 
their  weight  of  fruit.  The  walls  themselves  were 
completely  overgrown  with  ferns  and  wild  flow- 
ers, almost  reminding  one  of  Wales.  The  hedges 
which  succeeded  them  were  a  mass  of  berry-bear- 
ing trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the  dog-wood,  the 
maple,  and  the  service-tree,  besides  som€  others 
that  were  new  to  me.  The  day  was  perfect ;  the 
sky  a  deep,  deep  blue.  On  our  left  rose  the  stu- 
pendous peaks  of  the  two  Mythen ;  in  front,  and 
on  a  slight  eminence,  lay  the  little  town  of 
Schwyz,  with  the  convent  of  Ingenbohl  a  little  to 
the  right  of  it ;    while  on  our  right  the  peaceful 


waters  of  the  lake  sparkled  and  glittered  in  the 
sunlight,  the  snow-clad  heights  around  it  standing 
out  in  bold  relief  against  the  clear  sky. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  one  sees  on  reaching 
Brunnen  is  the  rough  fresco  on  the  Susthaus,  or 
goods  depot,  representing  the  oath-taking  of  the 
three  Swiss,  Werner  Stauffacher,  Walthur  Fiirst, 
and  Arnold  von  Melchthal ;  while  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake  lies  Rutli  or  Griitli,  the  meadow 
on  which  thirty-three  confederates  met  one  dark 
night  in  the  winter  of  1307,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  Swiss  liberty.  Tell's  Platte,  about  five  miles 
further,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake,  is  said  to 
be  the  point  of  land  on  to  which  the  hero  sprang 
from  the  boat  in  which  he  was  being  conveyed, 
bound  by  the  tyrant  Gessler,  to  his  fortress  at 
Kiissnacht.  A  little  chapel  was  erected  on  the 
spot  some  years  after  the  event  took  place,  in 
which  Mass  is  still  said,  and  which  is  always  at- 
tended by  crowds  of  people  from  the  three  can- 
tons of  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden. 

Brunnen  is  a  very  good  point  from  which  to 
visit  the  Rigi,  going  by  the  pretty  little  Lowertzer 
Sea  to  Goldau,  and  thence  by  Rigi  Kulm  over  the 
mountain  down  to  Vitznau  on  the  other  side,  and 
thence  returning  by  steamboat.  This  may  be  eas- 
ilv  done  in  a  day,  and  without  much  fatigue.  An- 
other day's  excursion  is  to  Andermatt,  and  over 
the  Devil's  Bridge  to  Goschenen  and  back.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  plenty  of  other  trips,  too  nu- 
merous to  be  mentioned  here. 

Artists  abound  in  so  picturesque  a  region,  many 
of  them  itinerant;  while  others  have  permanent 
studios  in  the  place,  which  are  freely  opened  to 
the  visitor  who  cares  to  see  them,  and  offer  a  sore 
temptation  to  one  to  bring  home  a  reminiscence 
of  some  favorite  spot.  We  did  so,  and  our  eyes 
now  often  rest  with  delight  on  the  sunlit  slopes  of 
the  Axenstein,  or  the  glaciers  of  the  Uri  Roth- 
stock. 

We  found  our  visit  all  too  short  for  all  there 
was  to  see,  and  to  those  who  enjoy  a  quiet  stay 
amia  some  of  the  most  exquisite  beauties  of  Na- 
ture we  would  say,  "Go  to  Brunnen." 

L.  T.  M. 


Scbool  Cbronicle. 

May — the  ever,  fair  and  fragrant — sweetest  of 
all  the  months — "with  breath  all  incense  and  with 
cheek  all  bloom" — is  here ! 

The  greatest  of  the  world's  poets  have  woven 
garlands  of  song    for   the    snowy    brow    of    its 
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Queen,  the  Virgin  Mother  of  Christ,  and  shall 
not  her  children,  specially  consecrated  to  her, 
pluck  the  fairest  flowers  that  can  be  found,  to 
adorn  her  altars  and  breathe  their  fragrance 
around  her  shrines  ?  These  golden  days  are  surely 
a  connecting  link  between  this  vale  of  tears  and 
the  heavenly  home  where  our  Mother  sits  en- 
throned, their  gentle  influence  silently  permeates 
every  rank  from  the  high-born  lady  who  prays 
before  a  priceless  Madonna  in  an  oratory  adorned 
with  all  the  splendor  that  wealth  can  give,  down 
tc  the  poor  peasant  girl,  who  tells  her  rosary  in 
the  solitude  of  the  glen,  and  has  naught  to  offer 
save  a  few  wild  flowers,  culled  on  the  mountain 
side.  Let  us  hasten  then  to  Our  Lady's  altar, 
brilliant  with  the  feeble  lights  that  our  poor  hu- 
man hands  can  place  there,  rich  with  the  perfume 
of  opening  blossoms,  richer  still  with  the  odor  of 
piety  and  love,  and  celebrate  her  glories,  fulfilling 
the  prophetic  words,  "all  generations  shall  call  her 
blessed." 

May  fifteenth — Mrs.  J.  A.  O'Sullivan,  nee  Ma- 
rion Alanna  Marmion,  sends  pictured  glimpses  of 
lovely  Nice,  where  she  is  spending  her  honey- 
moon amidst  the  fragrance  of  May  blossoms. 
May  her  path  be  ever  as  flower-strewn  and  her 
joy  as  radiant  as  it  is  to-day. 

May  sixteenth — The  privilege  of  two  ^Masses  in 
addition  to  the  usual  Holy  Sacrifice,  celebrated  by 
Rev.  A.  Barolet,  C.  SS.  R.,  and  Rev.  H.  Fortier, 
C.  SS.  R.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

May  eighteenth — Who  can  say  that  Uncle 
Remus  is  not  kind  to  us  ?  The  dear  old  soul  took 
us  from  the  monotony  of  school  routine  for  two 
happy  hours  to  "Dixie's  Land''  and  "  'Way  Down 
Upon  The  Swanee  River." 

We  were  just  returning  from  "The  Little  Old 
Log  Cabin  in  the  Lane,"  when  we  met  "Old  Black 
Joe,"  "Susan  Jane,"  "Dan  Tucker,"  and  some 
"liuffalo  Gals."  This  was,  indeed,  a  great  sur- 
prise and  we  would  have  lingered  to  chat,  but  the 
.  shrill  voice  of  "Angelina's  Father"  calling  her  to 
prepare  the  tea,  reminded  us  that  it  was  beginning 
to  grow  late  and  that  we  were  expected  home  be- 
fore dark ;  so  after  thanking  our  kind  old  fiddler 
and  inviting  him  to  come  again,  we  bade  farewell 
tc  "The  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  and  resumed  our 
evening  tasks. 

May  nineteenth — Think  you  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  clustering  associations  of  this  beautiful 
month,  or  to  the  delightful  spring  weather,  that 
our  three  Marvs  of  the  sanctum  have  chosen  one 


of  its  golden  days  for  the  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versary of  their  appearance  on  this  mundane 
sphere?  Minnie  and  May  gaze  with  tearful  eyes 
on  the  aying  day  of  one  more  of  their  youthful 
years,  but  the  dawn  of  the  new  brought  with  it 
the  consoling  thought — "sweet  girl  graduate" — 
the  effects  of  which  sent  laughter  speeding  back 
to  their  sorrowing  hearts. 

May  twenty-first — Whether  the  success  of  the 
team  this  spring  depends  on  the  new  ball,  or  on 
the  efforts  of  our  captains — L.  Baker  and  M. 
Merle — is  difficult  to  say.  The  first  exciting  game 
of  the  season  was  played  to-day.  The  contest  wa§ 
a  heated  one,  and  ended  with  the  score  of  22  to  21, 
m  favor  of  L.  Baker. 

May  twenty-second— fFar  Department,  Niag- 
ara-on-the -hill.  Captain  B.  saw  that  an  attack 
v.'as  inevitable  if  the  regiment  remained  in  that  lo- 
cation, and,  knowing  that  his  men  were  not  prop- 
erly armed  for  defense,  ordered  an  immediate  re- 
treat through  the  woods,  toward  the  Fort.  This 
was  accomplished  with  all  possible  speed,  and,  be- 
fore the  enemy  was  aware  of  the  Captain's  inten- 
tion, his  men  were  safely  sheltered  behind  Fort 
Loretto's  massive  walls. 

Copied  from  Loretto  War  Correspondent, — 
continued  from  page  4. 

May  twenty-third — Right  Rev.  Alexander  Le- 
roy.  Bishop  of  Alinda,  Superior-General  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  France,  and  Rev.  J.  A. 
Schmodry,  C.  S.  Sp.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  were  our 
honored  guests  to-day. 

The  magnificent  panorama  of  the  Cataract  and 
its  surroundings,  which  our  galleries  and  cupola 
ccmmand,  elicited  expressions  of  rapture  from 
His  Lordship,  as  well  as  admiration  for  the  fa- 
vored Loretto  on  its  banks. 

May  thirty-first — Miss  Caroline  Babcock 
crowns  the  statue  of  Our  Lady,  and  places  a  fare- 
well tribute  at  her  feet.  The  May  bands  sing 
farewell  to  the  lovely  month,  whose  fragrant 
hours  they  had  so  faithfully  dedicated  to  the  hon- 
or of  its  Queen. 

June  sixth — Our  annual  trip  to  Toronto — 
v^^hich  is  always  anticipated  long  before  it  takes 
place  in  very  deed — and  small  wonder,  for  have 
not  most  of  us  tasted  of  the  delights  thereof,  and 
regaled  the  newcomers  with  a  graphic  account  of 
its  delightful  incidents,  till  they  were  alternately 
green  with  envy  and  pale  with  eagerness  for  that 
happy  day  to  arrive?  Fortunately  for  our  respec- 
tive nerves,  it  came  accompanied  by  a  glorious 
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flood  of  sunshine,  which  augured  well  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  lake.  The  first  glimpse  of  the  shore 
proved  our  conjectures  correct,  for  sun-kissed 
Ontario  smiled  in  all  its  blue  placidity,  as  we 
gratefully  gazed  and  nimbly  went  aboard  the 
gayly-rocking  steamer,  rhapsodizing  the  while, 
as  we  felt  the  gentle  motion  of  the  boat,  and  the 
soft,  moist  caress  of  the  breeze — "The  sea,  the 
sea,  the  open  sea,  the  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever 
free !" — while  some  who  were  rigidly  aware  that 
the  body  of  water  over  which  we  were  being 
borne,  was  not  a  sea,  but  merely  a  lake,  rejoined 
conscientiously — "Oh,  give  me  the  sweep  of  a 
light  canoe  on  the  deep  of  an  opal  lake !" 

The  sail  was  glorious,  and  when  we  finally  ar- 
rived at  our  destination — the  Abbey — the  kind 
nuns  who  welcomed  us  so  cordially  must  have 
been  agreeably  disappointed  if  they  expected  to 
find  a  bevy  of  pale,  interesting  young  ladies,  vic- 
tims of  qualms,  for  the  breeze  had  done  more  for 
our  complexions  than  the  rarest  cosmetic  of  Ro- 
man lady  could  do — not  that  the  use  of  such  a 
toilet  accessory  is  at  all  known  to  us — except  by 
hearsay. 

At  dinner  we  were  charmingly  entertained  by 
some  of  our  former  teachers  and  school  friends — 
now  in  the  novitiate — as  well  as  by  the  seniors, 
though  the  exams,  were  claiming  the  attention  of 
many  of  them. 

At  three  o'clock  we  set  out  for  the  Loretto  on 
Wellesley  Place,  where  we  were  pleasantly  made 
at  home,  and  later,  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of 
Mrs.  Simpson  to  partake  of  ice  cream  and  cake  at 
her  residence  next  door.  The  dear  lady  evidently 
knows  the  schoolgirl's  weakness  for  dainties,  as 
the  abundance  of  good  things  served  and  enjoyed, 
proved. 

Most  reluctantly  we  bade  good-bye  to  all  who 
had  contributed  so  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  our 
trip,  and  soon  we  were  sailing  swiftly  homeward 
over  the  silvery  waters,  with  a  host  of  bright 
memories  of  the  day's  pleasure. 

June  tenth — With  the  fragrance  of  the  June 
roses  we  have  welcomed  to  the  sanctum  Mary  and 
Anita  Formosa.  Jennie  and  Kathryn  Smith,  Ger- 
trude HefiFeran,  Margaret  Day,  and  Irene  Ducey. 
We  joyed  to  see  again  the  familiar  faces  that  had 
lived  in  our  memory  since  their  departure. 

June  eleventii — Feast  of  Corpus  Lhristi — The 
beautifully  ini])ressive  ceremony  of  First  Com- 
munion. How  its  overpowering  sense  of  heav- 
enly beauty  appeals  to  the  heart !  The  first  close 


embrace  of  the  Divine  Gitest  in  the  heart  of  a  little 
child !  How  that  heart  must  throb  with  a  rap- 
ture, which  even  the  angels  do  not  know — for 
this  wondrous  privilege  can  never  be  theirs — in 
its  nearness  to  the  All-Loving  Heart ! 

In  touching  words.  Father  Laurence  addressed 
the  happy  little  ones — Lilian  McChesney,  Flor- 
ence Cannon,  Rita  Coffey,  Eleanor  McManus, 
and  Alice  Ridout — reminding  them  that  no 
earthly  happiness  could  ever  equal  the  joy  and 
bliss  of  their  First  Communion  day,  on  which 
the  same  divine,  gentle  Jesus  who,  when  on  earth, 
said :  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me," 
had  descended  from  His  glorious  throne  to  be 
their  Guest,  to  make  their  hearts  His  home.  He 
assured  thern  that  Jesus  loves  most  of  all  to  enter 
pure,  innocent  hearts  like  theirs,  carefully  pre- 
pared by  earnest  efforts  to  be  obedient,  patient 
and  humble ;  adding;  that  nothing  they  asked  of 
their  Divine  Guest  would  be  refused  during  this 
His  first  loving  visit,  and  so  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  precious  opportunity  for  begging  many  graces 
and  blessings  for  themselves,  their  relatives  and 
friends. 

Father  Laurence  concluded  by  earnestly  ex- 
horting the  little  white-robed  band  to  keep  their 
souls  as  pure  and  beautiful  as  they  were  to-day, 
in  order  to  merit  eternal  union  with  Jesus  in 
Paradise. 

June  thirteenth — Many  were  the  arrivals  eag- 
erly looked  for  before  the  closing  day,  but  one 
there  was  whose  advent — uncertain,  but  probable 
— was  awaited  with  a  consuming  anxiety,  with  an 
eagerness  painful  in  its  intensity.  Sleep  fled  the 
eyes  of  the  weary  watcher;  she  drooped,  her 
cheek  grew  pale,  under  the  strain  of  the  harrow- 
ing suspense.  We  cannot  be  sure  of  it,  but  do  we 
not  guess  intuitively,  that  she  kept  a  lynx's  eye  on 
all  modes  of  conveyance — that  the  panorama  of 
everyday  life  was  a  blank,  save  for  this  one 
figure  ? 

Gentle  reader,  can  you  conceive  of  the  raptur^ 
ous  delight  of  this  acutely-eager  one  when  the 
party  arrived? — Yes,  it  arrived.  One's  first  im- 
pression on  being  introduced  was  that  it  could 
never  be  blamed  for  occupying  too  much  space. 
Other  features  that  struck  the  observer  were,  its 
dignified  reserve — not  a  remark  fell  from  its  lips 
— and  its  decorous  and  composed  deportment. 
But,  above  every  other  consideration,  was  its 
dainty,  elegant  costume — perhaps  it  had  just  re- 
turned from  Paris — all  hand-wrought. 
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We  are  about  to  establish  the  identity  of  this 
oddly  interesting  "arrival,"  so,  be  pacified,  dear 
reader.  It  comes  of  a  fine  old  race — the  famous 
"Dolls !"  We  shall  let  you  know  its  name  as  soon 
as  Miss  Orrel  Harris — the  fortunate  winner  of 
the  coveted  prize — christens  it. 

We  would  not  cast  an  aspersion  on  the  age  of 
the  donor — Miss  Miriam  Nash,  of  Philadelphia — 
a  former  pupil — she  is  an  extremely  youthful 
maiden,  possessing  all  the  charms  of  youth ;  but, 
from  her  artistic  handiwork  on  the  garments  of 
this  "arrival,"  we  would  infer  that,  by  some  magic 
power,  she  lived  in  the  "long  ago,"  which  knew 
not  the  speedy  contrivances  of  this  inventive  age, 
whose  sole  agency  in  the  fashioning  of  dainty 
fabrics  was  the  needle,  so  deftly  plied  by  the  slen- 
der white  fingers  of  fair  dames — equally  at  home 
at  their  spinning  wheels. 

However  this  inay  be.  we  beg  to  assure  dear 
Miriam  of  our  grateful  appreciation — and  un- 
bounded admiration — for  the  work  of  her  fair 
hands. 

June  fourteenth — The  last  day  of  the  scholastic 
year — which,  with  a  strange  conflict  of  emotions 
we  have  been  anticipating.  Flora  is  scattering 
her  fragrant  offerings  upon  earth,  and  June,  with 
its  clustering  associations  and  pleasant  thoughts 
of  the  past,  encircled  in  the  glittering  frame  of 
memory,  finds  us  about  to  part  from  friends  who 
have  walked  hand  in  hand  with  us  along  the  path 
of  school  life ;  gentle  guardians  who  have  woven 
a  spell  of  love  around  our  hearts,  which  no  hand 
shall  ever  sunder,  who  have  guided  our  steps 
along  the  path  of  knowledge,  giving  advice  in 
golden  words  of  wisdom,  and  setting  rich  gems 
within  our  minds,  which  will  ever  remain  bright 
and  untarnished. 

Words  are  but  drops  in  the  mighty  ocean  of 
language  when  expressive  of  gratitude,  for  what 
words  can  we  find  strong  enough  to  thank  those 
who,  with  ever-enduring  patience,  have  smoothed 
the  rough  paths  of  duty,  whose  instructive  les- 
sons, day  by  day.  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  de- 
ceptive mirage  of  the  dim  future — for  life  may 
not  always  be  as  the  hand  of  Fancy  has  painted  it 
— a  panorama  of  happiness  and  beauty.  There 
will  come  days,  perchance,  when  existence  will 
be  shadowed  and  not  one  cloud  has  a  silver  lining 

Now  the  bright,  happy  days  are  over,  and,  with 
aching  hearts  and  tearful  eyes,  we  say  farewell, 
as  we  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  another  sphere. 


To-morrow  we  shall  leave  these  dear  retreats 
where  we  have  been  burnishing  our  armor,  and 
adjusting  it  to  engage  in  the  conflict  with  the  un- 
known future.  The  world  is  a  stern  school ;  its 
discipline  is  severe ;  and  its  lessons  too  often  to 
be  learned  with  no  other  masters  than  those  con- 
cealed in  its  own  developments.  Our  sincere  wish 
— our  earnest  prayer — is,  that  in  some  future  day. 
the  seeds  of  wisdom  so  faithfully  sown,  may  send 
forth  blossoms  of  the  richest  hue,  and  thus  reward 
those  devoted  guardians  of  our  schooldays,  who 
so. truly  deserve  the  eternal  recompense  promised 
to  those  who  "instruct  others  unto  justice." 

Prudence  Van  Depoele. 


H  flDatin  Sono. 

When  fair  Aurora's  blush  is  wide  diffused,  - ' 

And  Eos'  tears  fall  soft  in  crystal  shower 
On  each  fresh  bud,  that  yearning  to  unfold 
Itself,  in  kindred  with  the  magic  hour. 
Reveals  its  fragrant  beauty  to  the  morn, 
1  nen  from  the  land  of  dreams  returns  my  soul, 
My  own  once  more,  to  guide  and  guard  at  will. 
Imagination  now  holds  not  control. 
But  reason's  sway  it  is  that  rules  supreme. 
Infusing  joy  in  my  exultant  heart, 
As  I  behold  the  beauties  that  are  mine — 
Beauties  that  lasting  pleasure  must  impart. 
The  smiles  of  nature,  the  sweet  songs  of  birds. 
The  cloudlets  flitting  o'er  the  daisied  lawns. 
The  scented  buds  suggesting  fairer  flowers. 
As  full  of  promise  as  love's  early  dawns, 
The  river  winding  slow  in  graceful  curves. 
The  rapids  rushing  in  their  sunlit  glee, 
The  distant  mountains  high,  the  lowly  plains — 
All  these  the  great  Creator  made  for  me. 
His  form  in  every  beauty  I  behold. 
His  voice  in  nature's  melodies  I  hear. 
In  bursts  of  sunlight  is  His  glory  seen. 
In  lofty  mountain  does  His  might  appear. 
His  humbler  guise  the  lowly  plain  reveals. 
The  vista  speaks  an  Artist's  name  divine. 
In  rapture  I  intone  my  matin  song: 
Lord  of  Creation !   with  all  things  Fm  Thine. 

Dorothy  B. 
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personals. 

Alas!  for  the  military  discipline  of  Camp  Ca- 
lamity ! 

Was  it  the  long  winter  that  prevented  the  bud- 
ding of  genius  in  the  dormitory  on  the  Mount  ? 

Mary  finds  it  inconvenient  at  times  to  differ 
with  one's  father. 

"Who  is  sitting  in  that  vacant  chair  ?" 

"Describe  the  middle  ear."  "How  can  I  when 
I  have  but  two?" 

Florence — much  be-mittened — "Oh,  for  the 
touch  of  a  vanished  hand !" 

"Sister,  they  are  getting  ahead  of  us  in  Rou- 
mania,  the  Queen  went  to  their  Golden  Jubilee — 
let's  invite  the  Pope  to  come  to  the  Falls !" 

Will  not  some  Alice  Hegan  in  our  midst  im- 
mortalize the  Pickle  Patch  f  Publisher  and  Man- 
ager alike  would  profit  by  the  venture.  The  staff 
guarantees  sale  for  a  twentieth  edition — and 
translation  into  every  known  tongue. 

Madge  and  Jeanette  are  developing  a  taste  for 
a  profession,  from  which  even  the  new  woman 
has  hitherto  been  debarred.  Will  they  be  the  first 
to  enter  it?  If  so,  look  out  for  your  laurels, 
brave  champions! 

"So  Matty  sang  in  the  Cantata,  Balthasar. 
What  character  did  she  take  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know — something  beginning  with 
Z."    "It  must  have  been  zebra." 

Rosina  .is  going  to  the  architect  to-morrow  to 
see  about  her  eyes. 

Afferhility  is  the  state  of  being  insane  on  one 
subject  only. 

The  early  Briton  wore  a  skin,  he  tied  it  at  the 
waist.  He  wore  legions  on  his  legs.  He  had 
eyes  of  a  blue  shade  which  plainly  showed  his 
semi-civilization.  He  wore  on  his  feet  mocassions 
or  scandals. 

"Indeed  I  won't  be  good  to-day.  I  was  good 
yesterday  morning  and  the  time  went  as  slow  as 
a  camel  going  through  the  eye  of  a  needle." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  inevitable?  "Get- 
ting up  in  the  morning.  Sister." 


The  rain  will  soon  be  over — but  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  stop  the  great  big  machine  that  they  must 
have  in  heaven,  and  I  guess  the  angels  are  look- 
ing for  the  screw. 

Eleanor,  reading  very  laboriously — He — he 
cro-cross-ed  his  eyes  upon  his  bosom  and  died. 

The  forces  are  marching  due  south  from  Camp 
Calamity. 

Was  it  the  ice  bridge,  or  the  bridge  of  sighs  ? 

"What  nationality  are  you?  "A  Metropolitan,'^ 

Thank  goodness !  Je  vais  now  a  mon  chez  mai- 
son. 


(Siuestions. 


Can  you  put  the  spider's  web  back  in  place, 

That  once  has  been  swept  away  ? 
Can  you  put  the  apple  again  on  the  bough, 

Which  fell  at  our  feet  to-day? 
Can  you  put  the  lily-cup  back  on  the  stem, 

And  cause  it  to  live  and  grow? 
Can  you  mend  the  butterfly's  broken  wing,    . 

That  you  crushed  with  a  hasty  blow? 
Can  you  put  the  bloom  again  on  the  grape, 

And  the  grape  again  on  the  vine  ? 
Can  you  put  the  dewdrops  back  on  the  flowers. 

And  make  them  sparkle  and  shine  ? 
Can  you  put  the  petals  back  on  the  rose? 

If  you  could,  would  it  smell  as  sweet? 
Can  you  put  the  flower  again  on  the  husk. 

And  show  me  the  ripened  wheat? 
Can  you  put  the  kernel  again  in  the  nut, 

Or  the  broken  egg  in  the  shell? 
Can  you  put  the  honey  back  in  the  comb. 

And  cover  with  wax  each  cell  ? 
Can  you  put  the  perfume  back  in  the  vase, 

When  once  it  has  sped  away  ? 
Can  you  put  the  corn  silk  back  on  the  corn. 

Or  down  of  the  catkins,  say  ? 
You  think  my  questions  are  trifling,  dear, 

Let  me  ask  another  one — 
Can  a  hasty  word  be  ever  unsaid. 

Or  a  deed  unkind  undone  ? 
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ZUM 
50-JAHRIGEN  JUBILAUM 

DES 

INSTITUTES    S-^A  MARIA 

IN  RUMANIEN 
GESCHICHTLICHE  ERINNERUNG 

GESAMMELT  VON 

EINEM  FREUNDE  DES  INSTITUTES. 


1902 
I. 

DER  GARTEX  MARIAE. 

qi^ERN  im  Osten,  an  der  "Porta  orientalis," 
Jl  von  der  blauen  Donau  umspiilt,  liegt  das 
schone  Land  Rumanien.  Ueppige  Fruch- 
tebenen  dehnen  sich  weit  aus,  von  dem  Donau- 
strom  bis  zu  den  Karpathen,  an  deren  lieblichen 
Vorhiigeln  reiche  Weingarten  emporsteigen, 
wahrend  der  Gebirge  Gipfel  der  ernste  ruman- 
ische  Wald  kront.  Zwischen  Obstgarten  liegen 
halb  versteckt  Stadte  und  Dorfer,  meist  nur 
wahrnehmbar  an  den  iiber  die  schattigen  Baume 
liervorragenden  Kirchen.  Diese,  iiber  das  ganze 
Land  so  zahlreich  hingestreuten  Kirchlein,  kenn- 
^eichnen  Rumanien  als  ein  gottesfiirchtiges  Land. 
Tritt  man  ein,  in  was  immer  fur  eine  dieser 
Kirchen,  so  begriisst  uns  gleich  ein  mit  vielen 
Kerzen  umleuchtetes  Bild  der  Mutter  des  Herrn. 
Fiirwahr,  die  innige  Liebe  und  hohe  Verehrung 
<ler  Gottesmutter  Maria  ist  ein  besonders  lieb- 
licher  Charakterzug  der  Rumanen.  Gar  passend 
wurde  daher  Rumanien  von  einem  seiner  Metro- 
politen  "g  r  a  d  i  n  a  M  a  i  c  i  i  D  o  m  n  u  1  u  i" 
"der  Garten  der  Mutter  des  Herrn"  genannt. 
Stets  hatte  denn  audi  die  Himmelsmutter  beson- 
deres  Wohlgefallen  an  diesem  ihrem  lieblichen 
Garten  zwischen  Donau  und  Karpathen  und  wen- 
dete  demselben  ihre  besondere  Sorgfalt  zu.  Am 
meisten  fehlte  es  in  diesem  Garten  an  geschickten 
Gartnerinnen,  welche  die  zartesten  ihrer  Bliim- 
chen.  die  talentvollen  Madchen  Rumaniens, 
pflegen  und  heranbilden  sollten. 

Da  liegt  nun  im  fernen  Westen,  mitten  in  dem 


grossen  deutschen  Reich  ein  Land,  das  die  Gottes- 
mutter als  seine  besondere  Patronin  verehrt, 
"Patrona  Bavaria  e",  das  Land,  das  die 
lieblichen  Farben  der  Himmelskonigin  "weiss- 
blau"  zu  seinen  Landesfarben  gewahlt,  das  Land, 
in  dem  stets  Fiirsten,  Herzoge,  Konige  in  der 
besonderen  Liebe  und  Verehrung  der  Gottesmut- 
ter mit  ihren  Unterthanen  wetteiferten,  das  Land 
der  Bayern.  Aus  diesem  ihrem  Lande  rief  die 
Gottesmutter  Maria  vor  50  Jahren,  tiichtige 
Gartnerinnen  in  den  ihr  so  teuren  Garten  Ru- 
manien, namlich  die  Mitglieder  ihres  Institutes, 
das  sich  mit  besonderer  Liebe  nennt :  "I  n  s  t  i  t  u  t 
der  seligsten  Jungfrau  Maria" 
oder  "I  n  s  t  i  t  u  t    S  -  t  a    M  a  r  i  a." 

So  zogen  denn  im  Jahre  1852,  aus  dem  der 
Himmelskonigin  geweihten  Land  der  Bojaren, 
die  ersten  Gartnerinnen  der  Himmelsmutter,  nach 
dem  der  Himmelskonigin  so  teuren  fernen  Lande 
der  Bojcren,  um  im  Namen  und  unter  dem 
Schutze  Mariae  die  edlen  Madchen  Rumaniens  in 
echt  christlicher  Weise  zu  erziehen.  Daher  fand 
denn  auch  das  Institut  S-ta  Maria  beim  ersten 
Bekanntwerden  in  rumanischen  Landen  eine 
liebevolle  Aufnahme  bei  den  Bewohnern  "des 
Gartens  der  Gottestmitter",  indem  schon  sein 
Name  "Institut  S-ta  Maria"  eine  Fiille  von  sym- 
pathischen  Gefiihlen  wachrief. 


II. 


UNBEKANNT  IM  FREMDEN  LANDE. 

Nicht  gleich  von  Anfang  an  hat  das  Institut 
S-ta  Maria  die  Aufmerksamkeit  Rumaniens  auf 
sich  gezogen,  sondern,  wie  das  Samenkornlein  im 
dunklen  Schooss  der  Erde,  so  keimte  es  anfang- 
lich  im  Dunkel  der  Verborgenheit,  nur  Wenigen 
bekannt.  Seine  erste  Niederlassung  fand  im 
fremden  Hause  statt.  Die  Anregung  zur  Griin- 
dung  des  Institutes  S-ta  Maria  in  Rumanien  ging 
von  dem  bis  in  die  hochsten  Kreise  von  Bucarest 
so  hoch  angesehenen  und  beliebten  romisch-katho- 
lischen  Bischof  Michel-Angelo  Conte  di  Parsi 
aus.  Dieser  edle  Kirschenfiirst  gewahrte  mit  viel 
Herzeleid,  dass  fur  die  katholischen  Madchen  in 
Bucarest  so  wenig  Gutes  geschah,  derart,  dass  die 
meisten  von  ihnen  ohne  wahre  religiose,  ja  sogar 
fast  ohne  Schulbildung  aufwuchsen.  Deshalb 
wandte  er  sich  an  fangs  der  fiinfziger  Jahre  an 
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den  damaligen  papstlichen  Nuntius  in  Wien,  S. 
Eminenz  den  Cardinal  Viale  Prela,  mit  der  in- 
standigen  Bitte,  ihm  fiir  die  Hauptstadt  Ruma- 
niens  passende,  religiose  Lehrerinnen  und  Erzie- 
herinnen  zii  senden.  Darauf  trat  :5eine  Eminenz 
mit  der  Generaloberin  des  in  Bayern  schon  langst 
bliihenden  Institutes  S-ta  Maria  in  Nymphenburg 
bei  Miincnen  in  Verhandlung.  Nach  langerem 
Zogern  sandte  endlich,  am  13.  November  1852, 
die  damalige  Generaloberin  Frau  Katharina  di 
Graccho  die  ersten  drei  Mitglieder  des  Institutes 
nach  Bucarest.  Nach  einer  15  tagigen,  miihsamen 
und  nicht  ungefahrhchen  Reise  langten  diese  drei 
ErstHnge  des  Institutes  S-ta  Maria  am  28.  No- 
vember 1852  in  Bucarest  an.  In  der  alten  Woh- 
nung  der  Bischofe  von  Bucarest,  in  der  Galea 
Vergului  (Galea  Galarasilor),  gegeniiber  der 
Kirche  Sf.  Vineri  wurde  ihneh  von  Mgr.  Parsi 
eine  ebenso  armliche,  als  fiir  ihre  Zwecke  un- 
taugliche  Wohnung  angewiesen,  mit  dem  Auft- 
rage,  die  bereits  bestehende,  80 — 90  Kinder  um- 
fassende,  bischofliche  Volksschule  zu  iiberneh- 
men.  Hier  batten  sie  im  riickwartigen  Teil 
der  bischoflichen  Wohnung  fiir  die  Schule 
ein  einziges  Schulzimmer,  das  in  so  elendem 
Zustande  war,  dass  man  schon  bald  die  nach  dem 
Hofe  fiihrende  Thiire  nicht  mehr  offnen  konnte, 
was  zur  Folge  hatte,  dass  die  Schulkinder  zu  ihrer 
grossten  Unterhaltung  sich  des  Fensters  als 
Thiire  bedienten.  Schon  am  10.  Mai  1853  kamen 
weitere  6  Ordensfrauen  in  Bucarest  an,  unter 
ihnen  die  nachherige  Oherin  Barbara  Wiir dinger 
und  die  langjahrige  Lehrerin  der  Baratzie-Schule, 
Frl.  Magdalena,  sowie  die  bei  ganzen  Genera- 
tionen  beliebt  gewordene  Krankenschwester  des 
Pensionates  S-ta  Maria,  die  Schwester  Anna. 

Nachdem  einige  Zimmer  notdiirftig  aufgebaut 
worden  waren,  eroffnete  man  am  i.  October  1853 
mit  7  Zoglingen  das  erste  Pensionat.  Im  Laufc 
des  Jahres  stieg  die  Anzahl  der  Pensionarinnen 
auf  14,  meist  nur  katholische  Kinder.  Dies 
war  der  Beginn  des  Pensionates 
S-ta  Maria  in  Bucarest.  Wie  be- 
scheiden  und  unansehnlich  dieser  Beginn  war, 
kann  man  daraus  ersehen,  dass  das  Zimmer, 
welches  den  Zoglingen  zum  ofteren  Aufenthalt 
diente.  zu  gleicher  Zeit  als  Klavierzimmer,  fran- 
zosische  Glasse,  Trocken  und  Biigelzimmer  fiir 
die  Wasche  der  Kinder  und  als  Durchgang  zur 
Volksschule  beniitzt  wurde. 

Gegen  Ende  Marz  1854  kamen  wiederum  zwei 
neue  Ordensmitglieder  an,  unter  ihnen  auch  die 
jetzige  Seniorin,  Frl.  Stanislas, 


Diese  wenigen  Ordenspersonen  arbeiteten 
manches  Jahr  in  stiller  Zuriickgezogenheit,  unbe- 
kannt  der  grossen  Welt,  unter  unsaglichen  Op- 
fern  und  Entbehrungen,  fremd  in  dem  fremden 
Lande,  wo  die  deutsche  Sprache  noch  so  wenig 
gepflegt  wurde,  dass  zur  Zeit  ihrer  Ankunft  es 
nur  wenige  katholische  Priester  gab,  die  des 
Deutschen  einigermassen  machtig  waren.  Wenri 
zu  unserer  Zeit  diese  Sprachverhaltnisse  sich 
wesentlich  geandert  haben  und  man  in  gebildeten 
Kreisen  jezt  ebenso  wohl  deutsch  als  franzosisch 
spricht,  so  ist  dies  vielfach  auch  der  rastlosen 
Wirksamkeit  der  deutschen  Ordensschwestern 
des  Institutes  S-ta  Maria  zuzuschreiben. 


IIL 


BEKANNTWERDEN  DES  INSTITUTES  IN 
RUMANIEN. 

Wenn  wir  sagten,  dass  das  Institut  dazu  beige- 
tragen  habe,  der  deutschen  Sprache  eine  gewisse 
Ausdehnung  m  Rumanien  zu  geben,  so  woUen 
wir  damit  durchaus  nicht  behaupten,  dass  das  In- 
stitut sich  jemals  bei  seiner  Arbeit  in  Rumanien 
als  eine  spezifisch  deutsche  Anstalt  betrachtet 
habe.  Es  war  diese  Ausdehnung  der  deutschen 
Sprache  in  Bucarest  nur  erne  notwendige  Folge 
dessen,  dass  das  Institut  sofort  mit  seiner  Wirk- 
samkeit die  deutsche  Sprache  als  obligatorischen 
Unterrichtsgegenstand  in  sein  Programm  auf- 
nahm,  wodurch  dieselbe  sich  immer  mehr  verbrei- 
tete  und  zur  Geltung  kam,  bis  sie  endlich,  mit  dem 
Einzug  deutscher  Fiirsten  in  Rumanien,  jene 
Bedeutsamkeit  erlangte,  die  sie  heutzutage  besitzt. 
Man  kann  daher  auch  in  dieser  Beziehung  dem 
Institut  S-ta  Maria  eine  vorbereitende,  wir  moch- 
ten  fast  sagen,  eine  providentielle  Aufgabe  nicht 
absprechen. 

Am  10.  October  1854  erhielt  das  Institut  die 
erste  Oberin  in  der  Person  der  Frau  M.  Amalie 
von  Engel.  Ein  altes  "Promemoria"  aus  den 
ersten  Jahren  des  Institutes  erzahlt  uns  von  ihr 
folgendes :  "Mit  dem  Beginn  der  Wirksamkeit 
der  hochehrwiirdigen  Fran  Superiorin  Amalie 
trat  erst  die  Anstalt  an  das  Licht.  Dnrch  sie 
iviirde  das  ganze  Institut  beluchfef  und  von  dieser 
Zeit  an  beginnt  ein  nener  Abschnitt  in  der 
Chronik  dcssclbcn.  Ihre  umsichtige  TMtigkeit 
erivarb  dem  Institute  cinen  bedeutenden,  guten 
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Ruf,  zvorauf  die  Anzahl  sotvohl  der  Internen  als 
aiich  der  Externen  sich  selir  vermehrte,  so  zwar, 
dass  die  Localitdten  zii  enge  zvurden".  Es  war 
das  unvergessliche  Verdienst  der  Frau  Oberin 
Amalie,  dem  Institut  zum  eigenen  Heim  verholfen 
zu  haben,  Unter  unsaglichen  Miihen  und  Besch- 
wernissen  sammlte  sie  atif  ihren  grossen  Reisen 
das  Geld  zum  Bau  des  Mutterhauses  in  der 
Strada  Pitar-Mos.  Die  Gunst  des  Fiirsten  Alex- 
ander Ghica  ermoglichte  den  Ankauf  eines  ziem- 
lich  grossen  Grundstiickes  von  dem  Graf  en  Carl 
de  Rosetti.  Von  der  Hochachtung  und  Liebe, 
mit  der  die  Grossen,  obenan  die  Fiirsten,  dem  In- 
stitute S-ta  Maria  entgegenkamen  und  von  der 
Popularitat,  vvelche  dasselbe  seit  den  3  Jahren  der 
Verwaltung  durch  Frau  Oberin  Amalie  sich  bei 
den  Rumanen  zu  erwerben  wusste,  gibt  die  Teil- 
nahme  von  Hoch  und  Nieder  an  der  Grundstein- 
Icgung  des  Mutterhauses  und  an  der  Weihe 
der  Kapelle  das  schonste  Zeugnis.  Am  25. 
Marz  1858  fand  die  Grundsteinlegung 
statt,  welche  Msgr.  Parsi  im  Verein  mit  dem 
Caimacam  Fiirst  Alexander  Ghica  unter  Beisein 
der  Teilnehmer  der  gerade  in  Bucarest  versam- 
melten,  internationalen  Commission  der  euro- 
pdischen  Staaten  aur  Regehing  der  Donaufursten- 
thilmer  in  feierlicher  Weise  vornahm,  wie  deutlich 
aus  einem  im  Klosterarchiv  aufbewahrten  "Pro- 
memoria"  aus  damaliger  Zeit  erhellt.  Wir  kon- 
nen  es  nicht  unterlassen,  dieses  fiir  die  Geschichte 
des  Institutes  so  wichtige  Document  dem  Wort- 
iaute  nach  hier  anzufiihren. 

AD  PERPETUAM  REI  MEMORIAM! 

In  honorem  didcissimoriim  cordium  Sanctissimi 
Salvatoris,  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi,  Beatissi- 
mae  Mariae  Virginis  Deiparae  et  S.  Jose  phi,  cas- 
tissimi  sui  sponsi,  gubernante  Ecclesiam  Univer- 
sam,  Snmmo  PontiUce  Papa  Pio  nono  et  adminis- 
trante  Vicariatum  Vallachiae  Michel-Angelo  Co- 
mite  de  Parsi,  Episcopo  Nicopolitano  et  Adminis- 
tratore  Apostolico  Vicariatns  Vallachiae,  regnan- 
tibus  Suis  Majestatibus  Abdul-Medgid-Chan,  Im- 
peratore  Tnrciae,  Augnstissimo  Protectore  Fran- 
cisco Joseph  I.  Anstriae  Imperatore,  Napoleone 
III.  Imperatore  Gallorum,  et  Alexandra  II.  Im- 
peratore Russiae:  a  Serenissimo  Domino  Prin- 
cipe Alexandra  Demetrio  Ghika,  Supremo  Princi- 
patiis  Vallachiae  Locumtenente,  praesente  pristine 
fundi  Domino  Ex-mo  Comite  Carole  de  Ressetti, 
primae  Aiilae  Judicialis  Civilis  Criminalis  Appel- 
latricis  Vallachiae  Praesidente,  Benevolo  Institute 


crigendi  Fantore  et  Promotorc,  assistente  Ex-mo 
Status  Ministerio,  constituto  e  Dominis  Eximis: 
Constantino  Principe  Cantacuzeno,  Praesidente ; 
Constantino  Gregorio  Principe  Ghica,  Negotio- 
rum  Internorum  Ministro  et  Illustrissimis 
Dominis:  Constantino  Balaceano,  Ministro 
Justitiae,  Nicolao  Cretzidesco,  Redituum  pnb- 
licornm  Ministro,  Alexandra  Dimitriesco, 
Status  Secretario  et  Negotiorum  externorum 
Ministro,  tandem  Gregorio  Bcngesco,  Cultus 
et  Instructionis  Publicae  Ministro  ad  Interim, 
resident e  in  hac  Capitali  Exima  Comissione 
Potentiarum  Foederatarum,  pro  re-organisatione 
Principatuum  Dannbianorum  composita  e  Dom- 
inis Eximis:  Equite  Ignatio  Liehmann  de  Palm- 
rode,  Comissario  Suae  Majestatis  Apostolicae 
Francisci  Josephi  I.  Imperatoris  Austriae,  Lib- 
ero-Barone  Carolo  Angelico  Talleyrand  de  Peri- 
gord,  Comissario  Suae  Majestatis  Napoleonis  III. 
Imperatoris  Gallorum,  Henrico  Lytton  Bulwer. 
Comissario  Suae  Majestatis  Victoriae  Reginae 
Angliac,  Libero-Barone  Emilio  Carolo  Henrico 
de  Richthofen,  Comissario  Suae  Majestatis  Fri- 
derici  Gulielmi  IV.  Regis  Borussiae,  Nicola  de 
Bersoly,  Comissario  Suae  Majestatis  Alexandra 
II.  Imperatoris  Russiae,  Equite  Raphaele  Benzi, 
Comissario  Suae  Majestatis  Victoris  Emanuelis 
II.  Regis  Sardiniae  et  Eniinol  Sazvfet  Eifendi, 
Comissario  Suae  Majestatis  Abdul-Medgid-Chan, 
Imperatoris  Turciae,  moderante  Institutum  S-tae 
Mariae  Adm.  Rev.  Domina  Superiora  Herularum 
Anglicarnm  e  Bavaria  provenientium  Amalia 
d'Engel,  dirigente  Georgia  Hartel,  Architecto 
Anno  Reparatae  Salutis  Millesimo  octingentesimo 
qiiinquagcsimo  octaz'o  in  Festo  Anuntiationis  B. 
M.  S.  V.  lapis  fundamentalis  hujus  Instituti  ca- 
tholici,  educationi  Juventutis  foemininae  dedicati 
depositns  est. 

Gratiae  et  Laudes  perpetuae  Deo  Uno  et  Trino! 

Die  Chronik  des  Institutes  erganzt  dieses  amt- 
liche  "Promcmoria" ,  welches  in  den  Grundstein 
eingeschlossen  worden  ist,  in  folgender  Weise : 
An  der  Stelle,  wo  der  Altar  der  Kapelle  errichtet 
werden  sollte,  war  eine  Empore  mit  einem 
geraumigen  Zelt  errichtet,  unter  welchem  der 
Altar  stand,  an  dem  Mgr.  Parsi  das  feierliche 
Pontificalamt  hielt.  Etwa  zwanzig  Schritte  davon 
entfernt,  war  ein  zweites  Zelt  aufgeschlagen,  un- 
ter welchem  der  Fiirst,  sein  Gefolge,  die  Mitglie- 
der  der  Internationalen  Commission,  viele  hohe 
Wiirdentrager  und  Bojeren  Platz  nahmen.  Als 
wahrend  des  Pontificalamtes  der  Wind  die  Ker- 
zen  ausloschte,  brachten   die  Diener  der  Herr- 
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schaften  die  Laternen  der  Herrschaftswagen, 
zundeten  sie  an  und  stellten  sich  um  den  Altar, 
bis  die  heilige  Messe  zu  Ende  war.  Zwei  Zog- 
linge  des  Pensionates  iiberreichten  dem  hochwiir- 
digen  Herrn  Bischof  und  dem  Fiirsten  Alexander 
Ghica  je  ein  schon  gesticktes  Kissen  mit  Hammer 
mid  Kelle  und  je  eine  Schiirze  mit  dem  fiirst- 
lichen,  resp.  mit  dem  bischoflichen  Wappen  in 
Seide  und  Gold  gestickt.  Nach  einer  riihrenden 
Ansprach^  des  hochw.  Herrn  Bischofs,  wurde 
das  obige  Document  verlesen  und  mit  mehreren 
Reliquien  in  eine  bleierne  Kapsel  eingeschlossen 
und  in  das  Fundament  gesenkt.  Darauf  legte 
Mgr.  Parsi  den  ersten  Stein.  Ihm  folgte  Furst 
Alexander  Ghica  und  alle  anwesenden  Herr- 
schaften  ohne  Ausnahme.  Da  Jedermann  einen 
Stein  legen  wollte,  so  zog  sich  die  Ceremonie  bis 
iiber  Mittag  hinaus.  Als  die  Mitglieder  des  In- 
stitutes in  das  alte  bischofliche  Haus  zuriick- 
fuhren,  folgten  ihnen  in  langer  Reihe  alle  an- 
wesenden Herrschaften  in  ihren  Kutschen  und 
brachten  der  Oberin  und  ihren  geistlichen  Toch- 
tern  im  alten  Hause  ihre  aufrichtigsten  und 
herzlichsten  Gliickwiinsche  dar. 

Eine  ahnliche  begeisterte  Teilnalime  fiir  das 
Institut  bekundete  man  bei  der  Einweihung 
der  neu  erbauten  Kapelle.  Es  war 
am  25.  August  1859,  da  zog  der  hochw.  Herr 
Bischof  Parsi,  in  Begleitung  von  8  Priestern,  in 
die  zu  weihende  Kapelle  ein.  Ihm  folgte  der 
Reprasentant  des  Fiirsten  Alexander  Cuza,  alle 
Consuln  der  in  Bucarest  vertretenen  Machte,  die 
obersten  Behorden  der  Stadt  und  eine  grosse 
Menge  Volkes,  welche  meist  auf  den  Gangen  und 
aussen  um  die  Kapelle  Platz  nalim.  Nach  der 
Weihe  hielt  Monsignoe  das  feierliche  P  o  n- 
t  i  f  i  k  a  1  a  m  t,  bei  dem  die  Zoglinge  des  Insti- 
tutes zum  ersten  Male  den  Gesang  besorgten. 
Ein  Priester  aus  dem  Orden  des  hi.  Franziskus 
hielt  unter  grossem  Beifall  die  Festpredigt, 
welche  ein  Israelit,  der  von  ausserhalb  am  Fenster 
der  Ceremonie  bei  wohnte,  den  um  ihn  gescharten 
Rumanen  in  die  Landessprache  iibersetzte.  Die 
Teilnahme  an  dem  Feste  war  eine  allgemeine. 
Das  Institut  war  beim  rumanischen  Volke  be- 
kannt  geworden.  Schon  bald  merkte  man  eine 
giinstige  Wirkung  davon  in  Pensionat  und 
Schule.  Am  i.  October  1859  begann  man  in 
dem  neuen  Haus  das  Schuljahr.  Die  Ordens- 
gemeinde  bestand  damals  aus  16  Mitgliedern  ;  das 
Pensionat  aus  38  Zoglingen  und  die  dem  Hause 
angebaute  Volksschule  umfasste  190  Schiilerin- 
nen. 


IV. 


DAS  INSTITUT  UND  DIE  FURSTEN. 

Mit  grossem  Dank  muss  das  Institut  zuriick 
denken  an  die  Gunst  und  Gewogenheit,  welche 
es  von  den  Fiirsten  Rumaniens,  vom  Fiirsten 
Barbu  Demeter  Stirbey  bis  zu  Konig  Carl  I, 
erfahren  hat.  Es  war  noch  in  der  Armut  des 
bischoflichen  Hauses  gegen  Ende  des  Jahres 
1853,  da  iiberraschte  eines  Tages  das  Institut  die 
damals  regierende  Fiirstin  Elise  Stirbey,  die 
Gemahlin  des  Fiirsten  Barbu  Stirbey.  Sie  machte 
sich  ein  Vergniigen  daraus,  das  kleine  Pensionat 
der  katholischen  Klosterfrauen  kennen  zu  lernen 
und  spracn  sich  iiber  die  Einrichtung  desselben 
recht  huldvoll  aus.  Als  die  erste  Oberin  Amalie 
von  Engel  bald  nach  ihrer  Ankunft  in  Rumanien 
sich  der  edlen  Furstin  vorstellte,  Hess  dieselbe  es 
sich  nicht  nehmen,  die  unansehnliche  Anstalt 
wiederum  mit  ihrem  hohem  Besuche  auszuzeich- 
nen.  Von  dem  aufrichtigen,  edlen  Wohlwollen 
des  Fiirsten  Alexander  Ghica  haben  wir  schon 
oben  manches  berichtet.  War  er  es  doch,  der  am 
25.  Marz  1858  den  Grundstein  zum  neuen  In- 
stitutshause  legte.  Leider  trat  dieser  grosse 
Gonner  des  Institutes  noch  in  diesem  Jahre  von 
seinem  Amte  zuriick  und  begab  sich  nach  Nizza, 
wo  er  bis  zu  seinem  Tode  im  Jahre  1862,  verblieb. 
Das  Institut  gab  seine  grosse  Dankbarkeit  gegen 
den  edlen  Fiirsten  dadurch  zu  erkennen,  dass  es 
sammt  seinen  Pensionarinnen  und  Volksschiiler- 
innen  'den  feierlichen  Leichenzug  von  der  Metro- 
polie  bis  zur  Bariera  Pantelimon  begleitete.  Selbst 
jezt  nach  fast  50  Jahren,  in  seinem  Jubeljahr, 
konnte  es  nicht  umhin,  seine  Dankbarkeit  dadurch 
zu  bekunden,  dass  eine  Deputation  der  Ordens- 
m.itglieder  und  der  Zoglinge  des  grossen  Pen- 
sionates das  Grabmal  des  edlen  Fiirsten  in  der 
Kirche  von  Pantelimon  besuchte,  und  an  demsel- 
ben,  ausser  ihrem  warmen  Gebete,  ein  Zeichen 
der  Dankbarkeit  niederlegte.' 

Aber  audi  unter  seinem  Nachfolger,  dem  im 
Januar  1859  gewalilten  Fiirsten  der  beiden  vere- 
inigten  rumanischen  Fiirstenthiimer.  Alexander 
Ion  Cusa,  erfreute  sich  das  Institut  der  hohen 
Gunst  des  Fiirsten.  Vorziiglich  war  es  die  edle 
Fiirstin  Fielene  Cnza,  welche  dem  Institute  ihre 
besondere  Huld  zuwandte.  Oefters  besuchte  die 
hohe  Frau  die  Anstalt  und  zeichnete  die  Mitglie- 
der des  Institutes  iiberall  aus,  wo  sie  mit  ihnen 
zusammentraf. 
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Am  10/22.  Mai  1866  hielt  Fiirst  Carl  I.  von 
Hohenzollern  seinen  feierlichen  Einzug  in  die 
Hauptstadt.  Schon  bald  konnte  das  Institut  sich 
davon  iiberzeugen,  dass  Fiirst  Carl  von  seinen 
erlauchten  A'organgern  auch  die  huldvolle  Ge- 
wogenheit  gegen  das  Institut  ererbt  babe.  Schon 
einige  Wochen  nach  seinem  feierlichen  Einzug, 
beehrte  Fiirst  Carl  in  Begleitung  des  Baron 
]\Iaienfisch  und  des  Baron  Werner  das  Institut 
mit  seinem  hohen  Besuche.  Die  Zoglinge  be- 
griissten  den  neuen  Fursten  mit  ehrfurchtsvollem 
Willkomm,  worauf  Seine  konigl.  Hoheit  in  einer 
warmen  Ansprache  die  Ordensmitglieaer  auf- 
forderte,  doch  besonders  das  religiose  Bewusst- 
sein  im  Herzen  ihrer  Zoglinge  zu  wecken.  Als 
aber  das  Pensionat  S-ta  ]\Iaria  am  10/22.  Mai 
1878  sein  25  jahriges  Jubilaum  feierte,  sandte 
Fiirst  Carl  seine  wohlgelungene,  in  Marmor 
gearbeitete  Biiste,  welche  seit  jener  Zeit  den 
Empfangssalon  des  Institutes  ziert.  Fiirstin 
Elisabeth  aber,  welche  sich  immer  als  eine  edle 
Gonnerin  des  Institutes  erwiesen  hat,  fand  sich 
am  Jubeltage  zum  Festspiel  ein  und  entziickte  Or- 
densschwestern  tmd  Kinder  durch  ihre  wirklich 
miitterliche  Huld  und  Giite. 

Wahrend  des  russisch-tiirkischen  Krieges 
nahm  das  Institut  den  regsten  Anted  an  der 
Sorge  fiir  die  verwundeten  Soldaten  durch  Her- 
richten  von  Bandagen,  Scharpie  u.  s.  w. ;  auch 
stellte  die  Oberin  einen  Fliigel  des  Institutes  als 
Spital  fiir  die  verwundeten  Soldaten  der  Primarie 
zur  \^erfiigung,  wovon  jedoch  kein  Gebrauch 
gemacht  wurde.  Fiirst  Carl  aber  sprach  dem 
Verhalten  des  Institutes  wahrend  des  Krieges 
seine  huldvolle  Anerkennung  dadurch  aus,  dass 
er  seinerzeit  die  Oberin  Barbara  und  eine  der 
Schwestern  mit  der  Decoration  ''Crucea  comem- 
orativa  Elishahctha"  beehrte. 

Der  Jubel  und  die  Freude  des  rumanischen 
\'olkes  iiber  die  am  14/26.  Marz  1881  erfolgte 
Proklamierung  Rumaniens  zum 
Konigreiche  fand  in  dem  Institute  ein  leb- 
haftes  und  innig  mitgefiihltes  Echo.  Das  Institut 
legte  seine  unterthanigsten  und  aufrichtigsten 
Gliickwiinsche  am  Fusse  des  koniglichen  Thrones 
nieder.  Konig  Carl  geruhte  am  26.  ^Iarz-7.  April 
die  Oberin  des  Institutes  zur  ersten  feierlichen 
Audienz  in  das  konigliche  Palais  zu  befehlen. 
Frau  Oberin  Barbara  mit  5  ihrer  angesehensten 
Mitschwestern,  unter  ihnen  auch  die  jetzige 
Oberin  des  Institutes  Frau  Candida,  wurden  von 
5".  M.  Konig  Carl  I.  und  /.  M.  der  Konigin  Elisa- 
beth   in  huldvollster    Weise  empfangen.     Nach- 


dem  sie  ihre  bereits  schriftlich  ubersandten,  un- 
terthanigsten Gliickwiinsche  emeuert,  unterhiel- 
ten  sich  Ihre  Majestaten  noch  einige  Zeit  in  leut- 
seligster  Weise  mit  den  Ordensschwestern.  In 
dieser  feierlichen  Audienz  geruhte  Konig  Carl  ein 
Wort  zu  sprechen,  das  wie  ein  Talisman  in  der 
Erinnerung  des  Institutes  S-ta  Maria  stets 
bewahrt  werden  wird.  Konig  Carl  sprach  nam- 
lich  die  Worte:  "Solange  Ich  regie  re, 
werde  Ich  das  Institut  immer 
beschiitze  n"'.  Xach  diesem  koniglichen 
Worte  hat  Seine  ^lajestat  bis  jetzt  auch  immer 
gehandelt. 

^lit  dankbarem  Aufblick  zu  Gott,  dem  Geber 
alles  Guten,  bekennt  das  Institut  S-ta  Maria  mit 
Freuden  heute  an  seinem  Jubelfeste,  dass  die 
Huld  und  Gnade  S.  M.  des  Konigs  und  /.  M.  der 
Konigin,  ja  des  ganzen  koniglichen  Hauses — 
denn  S.  konigl.  Hoheit  Kronprins  Ferdinand 
und  seine  erlauchte  Gemahlin  I.  Konigl.  Hoheit 
Prinzessin  Marie,  traten  auch  in  dieser  Beziehung 
unverkennbar  in  die  Fusstapfen  5.  M.  des  Konigs 
und  /.  M.  der  Kiinigin — wie  eine  milde,  alles  bele- 
bende  Sonne  das  Institut  vcrkldren  und  be- 
gliicken.  Wie  oft  w-urden  die  kleinen  Feste  des 
Pensionates  durch  den  Besuch  erlauchter  Mit- 
gueder  d'es  konigl.  Hauses  hochgeehrt  und  er- 
freut !  Mit  welch  herablassender  Leutseligkeit 
kamen  sie  den  Ordensschwestern  und  den  Kin- 
dern  des  Institutes  entgegen !  Die  kleine  Ka- 
pelle  des  Institutes  weiss  mit  gerechtem  Stolz  zu 
erzahlen  von.  der  so  haufigen  Gegenwart  6".  M.  des 
Konigs  und  S.  konigl.  Hoheit  des  Kronprinzen 
beim  schlichten,  sonntaglichen  Gottesdienst  und 
wem  es  vergonnt  ist,  nach  Schluss  der  hi.  Messe 
Seine  Majestdt  und  5".  Konigliche  Hoheit  zur 
Pforte  zu  geleiten,  ist  entziickt  von  der  herablas- 
senden,  huldvollen  Art  und  Weise,  in  der  Seine 
Majestdt  u.  5".  konigliche  Hoheit  sich  mit  den 
Anwesenden  zu  unterhalten  pflegen. 

Wie  konnte,  wie  miisste  nicht.  infolge  solch 
huldvollen  Entgegenkommens  L  i  e  b  e,  B  e- 
geisterung  und  treue  Anhang- 
lichkeit  an  S.  M.  den  Konig  und 
das  ganze  konigl.  Ha  us  zur  un- 
erschiitterlichen,  ausnahmslosen 
Fa  m  i  1  i  en  -  t  r  adit  ion  des  Institutes 
S-ta  Maria  geworden  sein!  Des 
Institutes,  das  von  Anfang  an  so  innigen  Anteil 
nahm  an  all  den  Freuden-  und  Leidenstagen  des 
konigl.  Hauses  in  Rumanien.  Denn  als  die  vom 
Institute  abgesandte  Deputation  zur  Leiche  der 
kleinen  Prinzessin  Marie  wallte,  um  mit  einem 
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Kranz  das  tiefgefuhlte,  das  innigste  Mitleid  bei 
derselben  niederzulegen,  fand  sich  auch  S. 
konigl.  Hoheit  Fiirst  Carl  ein  und  dankte  in 
riihrender  Weise  den  guten  Ordensschwestern 
fiir  ihr  aufrichtiges  Beileid. 

Als  aber  im  Jahre  1885  die  Trauerkunde  von 
dem  seligen  Hinscheiden  S.  konigl  Hoheit  des 
Fiirsten  Anton  von  Hohenaollern,  des  erlauchten 
Vaters  Sr.  M.  des  Konigs  Carl,  nach  Rumanien 
drang,  nahm  das  Institut  den  innigsten  Anteil  an 
der  Trailer  des  konigl.  Hauses  und  des  ganzen 
Landes  und  wohnte  auch  mit  seinen  Ordensmit- 
gliedern  und  Zoghngen  dem  feierHchen  R  e- 
q  u  i  e  m  bei,  das  in  der  Cathedrale  von  Mgr. 
Basiliiis  Laureri  abgehalten  wurde. 

In  den  langen  Tagen,  da  S.  konigl.  Hoheit 
Kronprins  Ferdinand  zwischen  Leben  und  Tod 
schwebte,  da  lagen  die  frommen  Schwestern  des 
Institutes  in  ihrem  kleinen  Heiligtum  auf  den 
Knieen  und  Tag  und  Nacht  stiegen  gliihende 
Gebete  fiir  das  teure  Leben  zum  Himmel  auf. 

Zweimal  hat  I.  k.  Hoheit  Furstin  Josephine  von 
Hohenzollern,  die  erlauchte  Mutter  Sr.  M.  des 
Konigs  Carl,  das  Institut  mit  ihrem  Besuche 
beehrt  und  die  Herzen  der  Schwestern  und  Kin- 
der durch  ihre  herablassende,  mtitterliche  Lieben- 
swiirdigkeit  fiir  ihre  hohe  Person  begeistert  Tiefe 
Trauer  verbreitete  deshalb  die  Kunde  von  dem  am 
6/19.  Juni  1900  erfolgten  seligen  Ableben  1.  k. 
Hoheit  Fiirsfin  Josephine  von  Hohenzollern. 
Dieser  Trauer  Ausdruck  gebend,  Hess  das  Institut 
am  13/26.  Juni  1900  in  seinem,  mit  schwarzen 
Draperien  verhangten  Kirchlein,  ein  feierliches 
Requiem  fiir  die  Seelenruhe  der  selig  im  Herrn 
entschlafenen  Fiirstin  abhalten,  an  welchem  auch 
/.  M.  die  Konigin  Elisabeth  und  I.  k.  Hoheit  die 
Frau  Kronprinzessin  Marie  teilnahmen.  Am 
darauf  folgenden  Jahrestage  wurde  auf  aus- 
driicklichen  Wunsch  S.  k.  Hoheit  des  Kron- 
prinzen  das  Anniversarium  fiir  die  hohe  Ver- 
blichene  in  ahnlicher  Weise  in  der  Instituts-ka- 
pelle  abgehalten. 

Auch  Ihre  Durchlaucht  Fiirstin  Marie  von 
Wied,  die  erlauchte  Mutter  I.  M.  der  Konigin, 
begliickte  bei  ihrer  Anwesenheit  in  Bucarest  das 
Institut  mit  ihrem  hohen  Besuche.  Als  die  Kunde 
von  dem  am  24.  Marz  1902  erfolgten  Tode  der 
erlauchten  Fiirstin  nach  Rumanien  drang,  nahm 
auch  das  Institut  den  innigsten  Anteil  an  der 
tiefen  Trauer  Ihrer  Majestaten,  des  koniglichen 
Hauses  und  des  ganzen  rumanischen  Volkes.  Im 
Friihjahr  1902  beehrten  S.  k.  Hoheit  Prinz 
Friedrich,  der  erlauchte  Bruder  S.  M.  des  Konigs, 


und  hochdesselben  erlauchte  Gemahlin,  Ihre 
Durchlaucht  Prinzessin  Luise  von  Turn  11.  Taxis, 
bei  ihrem  mehrwochentlichen  Aufenthalte  in  Bu- 
carest nicht  nur  das  Institut  mit  mehrmahligem 
Besuche,  sondern  fanden  sich  auch  an  alien  Sonn- 
und  Feiertagen  beim  festlichen  Gottesdienste  in 
der  klein.en  Kapelle  ein  und  mit  Entziicken  be- 
merkten  Schwestern  und  Kinder,  welch'  liebes 
Platzchen  die  kleine  Institutskapelle  dem  hohen 
Besuche  geworden  war.  Welch'  freudige  Ueber- 
raschung  aber,  als  mehrere  Wochen  nach  Ihrer 
Abreise  S.  Ex.  der  deutsche  Gesandte  Herr  von 
Kiderlen-W aechter  der  Oberin  im  Namen  Ihrer 
Durchlaucht  der  Prinzessin  Luise  von  Hohenzol- 
lern ein  wunderbar  liebliches  Madonnenbild,  im 
antiken  Style  ausgefiihrt,  als  Zeichen  hochdersel- 
ben  besonderer  Huld  iiberreichte. 

Von  auswartigen  Fiirsten  beehrten  das  Institut 
nicht  •  nur  die  erlauchten  Anverwandten  des 
konigl.  Hauses,  wie  der  erlauchte  ^vndQV  Seiner 
Majestdt,  der  jetzt  regierende  Fiirst  Leopold  von 
Hohenzollern  und  die  bereits  oben  erwahnten  er- 
lauchten Mitgueder  der  konigl.  Famihe,  sondern 
auch  im  Juni  1869  der  gegenwartige  Konig  von 
Bayern,  Prinz  Otto  von  Wittelsbach,  auf  seiner 
Durchreise  nach  Jerusalem.  S.  k.  Hoheit  besuchte 
das  Pensionat  und  die  Volksschulen  und  sprach 
wiederholt  seine  Freude  daruber  aus,  hier  im 
fernen  Osten  so  viele  Bayerinnen  getroflfen  zu 
haben. 

1877  besuchte  Don  Carlos,  der  incognito  nach 
Rumanien  gekommen  war,  das  Institut  und 
sprach  sich  voU  Anerkennung  iiber  die  Leistungen 
desselben  m  Rumanien  aus. 

Noch  lebt  in  dankbarer  Erinnerung  der  hohe 
Besuch  der  Prinzessin  Therese  von  Bayern, 
Tochter  S.  k.  Hoheit  des  jetzt  regierenden  Prinz- 
regenten  Lnitpold  von  Bayern.  Mit  warmem  In- 
teresse  verfolgte  sie  stets  die  Entwickelung  des 
Institutes  und  zeigte  ihr  Wohlwollen  durch  Aus- 
zeichnungen,  welche  sie  grosseren  Wohlthatern 
des  Institutes  erwirkte. 

Wenn  wir  von  den  fiirstlichen  Wohlthatern 
ausserhalb  Rumaniens  sprechen,  dann 
muss  das  Institut  mit  innigster  Dankbarkeit  sich 
an  die  wirklich  bewunderungswiirdige  Munifizenz 
errinnern,  welche  das  hohe  Kaiserhans  der  Habs- 
burger  demselben  stets  erwies.  So  erzahlt  die 
Chronik  von  den  reichen  Wohlthaten  der  Kaiserin 
Caroline  Auguste,  Sr.  k.  u.  k.  apost.  Majestdt 
Kaiser  Ferdinand  und  /.  M.  der  Kaiserin  Mor- 
rianne,  sowie  insbesondere  5".  k.  11.  k.  apost.  Ma- 
jestdt Kaiser  Franz  Josef  L  und  der  hochseligen 
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Kaiserin  Elisabeth,  denen  wir  noch  viele  erlauchte 
Namen  von  Er::heraogen  und  Erzhersoginnen  des 
kaiscrlichen  Houses  anfugen  konnten. 

Xur  Gott  kann  lohnen,  was  diese  erlauchten 
Conner  dem  Institute  Gutes  gethan.  Als  kleiner 
Bevveis  der  Dankbarkeit  steigen  taglich  die  Ge- 
bete  der  Ordensmitglieder  lur  diese  edlen  Wohl- 
thJiter  zum  Throne  Gottes  empor. 


V. 

DAS  IXbTITUT  UND  DIE  GEISTLICHEN 
OBERHIRTEN. 

Wie  schon  oben  erwahnt,  wurde  das  Institut 
auf  die  gnadige  Vervvendung  des  Mgr.  M.  An- 
gela Conte  di  Parsi  nach  Bucarest  berufen.  Seine 
ersten  Jahre  verlebte  es  sogar  im  bischoflichen 
Hause.  Da  war  es  denn,  dass  die  Ordensmitglie- 
der im  Anfang  manche  Not  leiden  mussten.  Oft 
mussten  sie  sich  den  ganzen  Tag  hindurch  mit 
einem  Stiicklein  Brot  mid  einem  Trunk  nicht  gu- 
ten  Wassers  begnugen.  Sobald  nun  Monsignore 
auch  nur  ahnte,  dass  bei  den  guten  Schwestern 
Mangel  sei,  so  sandte  er  der  Gemeinde  von  den 
Speisen  seines  eigenen  Tisches.  Erkannten  die 
Schwestern  schon  daraus,  dass  sie  an  Monsignor 
einen  liebevollen  Vater  gefunden,  so  sind  noch 
Tieutzutage  im  Institut  "seine  unbegrenzte 
Herzensgiite  und  tiefe  Frommig- 
k  e  i  t"  nicht  vergessen.  Die  Chronik  des  Insti- 
tutes schfeibt  wortlich :  "Da  Monsignor  alles, 
7vas  er  besass,  mit  den  Hilfsbediirftigen  teilte,  so 
lebte  er  selbst  in  der  dussersten  Armut.  Er 
kannte  kein  grosseres  Vergnilgen  als  geben  iind 
tvo  er  Kinder  sah,  da  mussten  sie  beschenkt  iver- 
■den."  Im  August  1862  machte  er  seinen  letzten 
Besuch  im  Institut  und  hielt  eine  riihrende  Ab- 
schiedsrede  an  die  versammelte  Gemeinde.  Es 
war  das  letzte  Lebewohl  des  Vaters  an  seine  Kin- 
'der ;  sie  soUten  ihn  nicht  wiedersehen.  Er  begab 
•sich  nach  Civita  Vecchia,  um  seine  zerruttete  Ge- 
•sundheit  wieder  herzustellen,  allein  er  erreichte 
sein  Ziel  nicht,  sondern  starb  daselbst  am  24. 
Pebruar  1863.  Das  Institut  hat  aus  Dankbarkeit 
•gegen  diesen  vaterlichen  Oberhirten  ihm  zu 
Ehren  eine  Gedenktafel  in  der  Institutskapelle  er- 
richtet. 

Am  13.  November  1863  wurde  Monsignor  An- 
ton losef  Pluym  zum  Bischof  von  Nicopolis  nnd 
sum  apost.     Vicar  der  Wallachei  ernannt.     Am 


18.  November  desselben  Jahres  machte  er  seinen 
ersten  Besuch  im  Institut  und  gewann  durch  seine 
so  vaterliche  Ansprache  die  kindliche  Liebe  und 
das  voile  Vertrauen  der  ganzen  Gememde.  Mon- 
signor iibernahm  teilweise  selbst  die  geistliche 
Leitung  der  Ordensschwestern.  Durch  seine 
kluge  Milde  und  Festigkeit  gewann  er  nicht  nur 
die  ganze  Ordensgemeinde  und  die  Herzen  der 
Zoglinge  des  Institutes,  sondern  erwarb  sich  auch 
in  weiteren  Kreisen  manchen  Verehrer  bei  Ka- 
tholiken  wie  bei  Rumanen  und  Protestanten.  Ja 
selbst  Israeliten  drangten  sich  herbei,  wenn  sie 
erfuhren,  dass  Monsignor  "der  h  e  i  1  i  g  e 
G  r  e  i  s"',  wie  man  ihn  gewohnlich  nannte,  funk- 
tioniere.  Daher  war  es  ein  barter  Schlag  fiir  das 
Institut,  als  am  i.  Juni  1869  Monsignor  ganz  un- 
erwartet  als  Erzbischof  und  Apostolischer  Vicar 
nach  Constantinopel  berufen  wurde.  Manch 
warme  Dankesthrane  ist  diesem  edlen  Oberhirten 
nachgeweint  worden.  Er  aber  vergass  auch  in 
der  Feme  das  Institut  nicht,  sondern  blieb  ihm 
bis  zu  seinem,  am  13.  Januar  1874  erfolgten  Tode, 
ein  treuer  Freund. 

Schon  Ende  October  1869  erhielt  Bucarest 
einen  neuen  Oberhirten  in  Mgr.  Ignatius  Paoli. 
Die  anfanglichen  Missverstandnisse  wurden,  so- 
bald  IMonsignor  das  Institut  personlich  kennen 
und  schatzen  lemte,  gehoben  und  auch  er  war, 
wie  seine  hochwiirdigsten  Vorganger,  dem  Insti- 
tute stets  ein  liebevoller  Vater.  Finer  seiner  letz- 
ten Briefe  —  er  weilte  damals  in  Wien  —  vom 
25.  Februar  1885  war  an  die  Frau  Oberin  Bar- 
bara gerichtet.  Schon  am  27.  Februar  ward  er 
vom  Schlage  geriihrt  und  starb  bald  darauf. 
Seine  irdischen  Ueberreste  wurden  nach  Bucarest 
gebracht.  An  seinem  imposanten  Leichenbe- 
gangnisse  beteiligte  sich  das  Institut  mit  alien 
ihm  anvertrauten  zahlreichen  Kindern  und  Zog- 
lingen.  Die  Grossartigkeit  und  Feierlichkeit 
seiner  Beerdigung  gab  Zeugnis  davon,  wie  sehr 
Mgr.  Paoli  die  Achtung  der  Hohen  und  die  Her- 
zen der  Niedern  gewonnen  hatte. 

Dem  am  2.  Juli  1885  auf  dem  erzbischoflichen 
Stuhl  zu  Bucarest  gefolgten  Monsignor  Palnia  ist 
das  Institut  zu  grossem  Danke  verpflichtet,  indem 
dasselbe,  auf  seine  Anregimg  und  AuflForderung 
bin,  sich  zum  ersten  Mai  in  die  Provinz  ausdehnte. 
Auf  seinen  Befehl  bin  wurde  namlich  im  Jahre 
1885  die  Filiale  Braila  und  im  Jahre  1889  die 
Filiale  Craiova  errichtet.  Leider  musste  Mgr. 
Palm  a  am  30.  September  1889  wegen  Krankheit 
die  Erzdiozese  verlassen,  in  die  er  nicht  mehr 
zuriickkehrte,  denn  er  starb  bereits  am  2.  Februar 
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1892  in  Wien,  wo  auch  sein  Grab  sich  befindet. 

Der  zeitweilige  Administrator  der  Erzdiozese 
Mgr.  Const antin  Costa,  der  im  Juli  1890  sich  in 
Bucarest  einfand,  gewann  durch  seinen  aposto- 
lischen  Eifer,  seine  innige  Frommigkeit  und  sem 
vaterliches  Wohlwollen  die  Herzen  aller  Mitglie- 
der  des  Institutes,  weshalb  dasselbe  sein  schon 
baldiges  Scheiden  im  Juli  1892  sehr  bedauerte 
und  ihm  bis  zu  seinem  Tode  am  21.  September 
1897  treu  ergeoen  blieb. 

Nur  zu  kurz  waren  die  Tage,  welche  Monsig- 
nor  Otto  Zardetti  vom  Winter  1894  bis  Sommer 
1895  in  der  Erzdiozese  zubrachte.  Aber  trotzdem 
zeichnete  auch  er  in  diesen  wenigen  Monaten  das 
Institut  mit  seinem  ganz  besonderen  Wohlwollen 
aus.  Ja,  er  verstand  es,  in  kurzer  Zeit  eine  solche 
Begeisterung  fiir  den  neuen  Oberhirten  hervor- 
zurufen,  dass  die  Nachricht  von  seiner  Abdan- 
kung  wie  ein  Blitz  aus  freiem  Himmel  auch  das 
Institut  traf.  Bis  zu  seinem  Tode  am  10,  Mai 
1902  blieb  er  ein  teilnahmsvoller  Freund  des  In- 
stitutes. 

Darauf  erfolgte  ein  Interregnum,  dem  ein  bal- 
diges Ende  gemacht  wurde  durch  die  Ankunft 
unseres  jetzigen  Oberhirten  Sr.  Ex.  des  hochw. 
Herrn  Erzhischofs  Xaverius  von  Hornstein,  der 
im  November  1896  in  Bucarest  eintraf.  Das  In- 
stitut wandte  sich  sofort  mit  ganzem  Herzen  dem 
neuen  Oberhirten  zu  und  wird  demselben,  fol- 
gend  seinem,  ein  halbes  Jahrhundert  hindurch 
bewahrten,  traditionellen  Grundsatz  "s  t  e  t  s  a  uf 
Seite  der  Autoritat  zu  stehen"  im 
mer  treu  und  ergeben  bleiben,  indem  es  keinen 
sehnlicheren  Wunsch  und  kein  innigeres  Gebet 
kennt,  als  der  liebe  Gott  moge  unseren  geliebten 
Oberhirten  noch  recht  lange  auf  dem  erzbischof- 
lichen  Stuhl  von  Bucarest  erhalten  zum  Nutzen 
und  Wohl  der  Erzdiozese. 
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DAS  INSTITUT  UND  SEINE  OBERINNEN.. 

Eine  alte  Kegel  lautet :  "E  i  n  g  e  i  s  1 1  i  c  h  e  s 
Institut  ist  so  viel  wert,  wie 
viel  seine  Obernwert  sin  d".  Gott 
sei  Dank!  das  Institut  S-ta  Maria  kann  auch  in 
dieser  Beziehung  mit  innigem  Dank  gegen  Gott 
auf  die  vergangenen  50  Jahre  zuriickblicken. 
Denn  das  wunderbare  Beispiel,  das  uns  die  hi. 
Schrift  in  dem  Buch  der  Sprichworter  von  der 
starken  und  weisen  Frau  mitteilt,  das  hat  sich 
ebenso' oftmal  im  Institut  wiederholt,  als  ihm  bis- 
jetzt  Oberinnen  vorstanden.  Eine  jede  von  ihnea 
zeigte  sich  als  von  Gottes  Vorsehung  an  ihren 
Platz  gestellt  und  erfiillte  die  Aufgabe,  welche 
ihre  Zeit  ihr  anvertraute,  in  vollendeter  Weise. 

Wir  haben  von  der  ersten  Oberin  Frau  Amalie- 
von  Engel  schon  berichtet,  dass  sie  es  war,  welche 
durch  ihre  Intelligenz  und  ihre  liebenswiirdige 
Energie  dem  Institut  die  Achtung  der  Hohen  und 
die  Liebe  der  Niedern  verschaffte,  so  dass  ihrer 
rastlosen  Thatigkeit  das  Bekanntwerden  des  In- 
stitutes zugeschrieben  werden  muss.  Sie  trat  am 
10.  October  1854  an  die  Spitze  des  Institutes. 
Von  ihr  liest  man  in  der  Chronik :  "Diese  gross- 
miltige  Seek  scheute  keine  Opfer,  keine  Miihen, 
keine  Demutigungen.  Je  grosser  die  nmdernisse,. 
desto  mutiger  er  griff  sie  die  Zilgel,  desto  mehr 
zvuchs  ihr  sprichzwrtlich  gewordenes  Gottver- 
trauen."  Ihrem  eifrigen  Bemiihen  hat  das  Insti- 
tut sein  erstes  Heim  zu  verdanken,  indem- 
sie  den  Mut  hatte,  trotz  der  bescheidenen  IMitteF 
des  Institutes,  den  grossen  Grund  in  der  Pitar- 
Mosu-Strasse  anzukaufen. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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"Cmorl?  an^  Xove.    Blisabetb." 


A  message  came  to  us,  over  the  sea, 

Seeking  our  far-off  land  ; 
Ah !    dearly  prized  should  that  message  be, 

Writ  by  a  royal  hand. 
For  its  sweet  words  lifted  our  hearts  above. 
As  it  whispered  tenderly — "Work  and  Love." 

These  sweet  words  follow  us  day  by  day. 

Like  an  exquisite,  endless  song. 
Gladdening  the  toil  of  our  love-blest  way ; 

Calling  the  angel  throng 
To  bear  our  hearts  to  the  land  above. 
While  we  whisper  joyously — "Work  and  Love." 

Sweet  words  of  tenderness,  joy  and  peace. 

Hallow  the  years  to  come. 
Never,  we  pray,  may  your  music  cease 

To  gladden  Loretto's  home. 
Till  the  long  years  lead  us  to  rest  above. 
And  the  ''work*'  is  crowned  by  eternal  ''love." 

LoRETTO  Academy,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 
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ITslanO  IReveries. 

"The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;    late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  pow- 
ers ; 
Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon ! 
This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon, 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flow- 
ers, 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune." 

MORDSWORTH,  in  the  foregoing  lines, 
has  expressed  the  sentiments  of  many 
a  rebellious  heart. 

We  walk  the  earth  to-day ;  it  is  ours.  Life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  the  com- 
mon birthright  of  which  we  take  possession  when 
that  right  is  neither  barred  nor  usurped.  But 
liberty  is  not  license;  and  how  necessary  is  the 
moral  law  of  Religion  as  guide  through  the  va- 
rious duties  of  daily  life. 

When  "late  and  soon,  getting  and  spending  we 
lay  waste  our  powers"  we  also  reap  the  unprofit- 
able harvest  of  misdirected  energies.  Why  do  we 
not  withdraw  from  "the  world"  that  is  too  much 
with  us ;  look  to  the  goodness  of  God  in  earth 
and  sky;  and  speak  or  write  the  best  thought 
within  us ! 

Here,  in  my  island  hermitage,  though  I  may 
be  "out  of  tune,"  let  me  again  write  my  little 
word,  my  tribute-offering  to  the  Rainbow. 

Removed  from  the  distraction  of  local  history, 
which  until  at  least  a  century  old,  seems  but  petty, 
uncharitable  gossip,  and  small-ware  thought,  I 
have  turned  to  the  contemplation  of  other  scenes 
and  other  days. 

While  we  know  that  evil  communications  cor- 
rupt good  manners,  and  moreover  are  nerve  and 
brain  destroying,  do  we  ever  make  it  a  subject 
of  confession  that  we  revel  in  the  slander  of 
"cruel"  Cambyses,  "intemperate"  Alexander, 
"ambitious"  Caesar,  and  "scolding"  Xantippe? 

When  first  I  heard  of  Xantippe,  I  was  afraid 
of  her,  and  in  spirit  moved  away  from  her  very 
name  and  the  coarse  virago  it  pictured ;  but  years 
have  wrought  a  change  in  my  feelings.  Socrates 
did  a  great  deal  of  teaching,  in  other  words  "talk- 
ing" :  nothing  more.  When  I  reflect  that  Xan- 
tippe was  doubtless  expected  to  bear  a  double 
burden,  I  comment— "Poor  soul!"  and  when  I 
perceive  that  she  was  not  an  oyster  but  a  high- 


spirited  woman  I  exclaim,  "Well  done,  Xan- 
tippe !  Well  done !"  If  a  latter-day,  speedy  sten- 
ographer could  have  been  present  to  take  down 
Xantippe's  remonstrances  and  exhortations,  for 
our  reviewing,  Socrates  would  to-day  be  given 
second  place,  and  for  a  second  reason. 

But  now  I  slander  Socrates !  Better  borrow 
the  charity  of  a  gentle  old  English  lady  who  dis- 
missed heart-rending  Gospel  truths  in  the  words, 
"It  all  happened  so  long  ago  let  us  hope  it  is  not 
true !" 

I  have  been  recalling  school  days  by  the  per- 
using and  the  comparing  of  "Outlines  of  His- 
tory," by  Pierce  C.  Grace,  and  "White's  Elements 
of  Universal  History."  The  author  of  the  latter, 
obliged  to  speak  of  Christianity,  refuses  to  tell 
the  truth  where  the  Church  is  mentioned.  Like 
Collier — his  framework  is  well  constructed :  his 
genealogies  apt  and  in  place ;  but  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  truth  is  wanting, — so  all  is  lost. 

The  author  of  "Grace's  Outlines  of  History" 
is  worthy  of  his  name ;  he  is  fair,  painstaking 
and  conscientious.  He  refuses  not  to  do  justice 
to  the  Church,  and  rises  grandly  to  the  truth. 
He  testifies  to  the  great  power  for  good  exercised 
by  the  Popes  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  pub- 
lication of  his  book,  1868;  tells  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Christian  King  Pepin, — father  of  Charle- 
magne— for  the  expulsion  of  the  barbarian  in- 
vaders from  the  territory  since  known  as  the 
"Ecclesiastical  States,"  and  of  the  conferring  of 
that  territory  by  Pepin  upon  the  Roman  Pontiffs 
in  754,  in  which  with  scarcely  an  interruption 
they  maintained  their  temporal  sovereignty  until 
1859. 

Grace  inveighs  against  the  barbaric  wresting 
of  the  Papal  dominions  by  the  renegade  Chris- 
tians, whose  only  right  was  might. 

In  the  recent  failures  of  the  Italian  banks,  and 
ill  the  present  general  bankruptcy  of  the  country, 
Grace  might  perceive  that  the  arch-robbers  and 
their  successors  have  despoiled  not  only  the 
Church,  but  all  of  Italy.  The  Catholic  King  and 
Queen  dare  not  show  outwardly  to  the  Church 
the  allegiance  in  their  hearts,  or  they  too  would 
be  obliged  to  give  place  to  unworthy  usurpers. 

In  the  midst  of  conflicting  agencies  and  inter- 
ests lived,  toiled,  and  endured,  the  Great  White 
Shepherd  of  Christendom,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  How 
beautiful  the  parsing  of  that  saintly  soul,  in  a 
halo  of  benedictions  which  linger  round  us  as 
our  precious  legacy.  How  he  loved  mankind ! — 
even  as  his  divine  Master. 
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We  rejoice  that  we  are  not  left  shepherdless ; 
although  the  chanted  prayer — now  for  Pius  X. — 
brings  blinding  tears. 

The  pictured  face  of  Pius  X.  resembles  that  of 
Pius  IX. ;  but  in  place  of  the  benignant  smile  we 
s£e  the  lofty  seriousness  of  a  Michael. 

Do  we  not  rejoice  that  our  wise  and  good 
King,  Edward  VII.,  visited  Leo  XIII. !  Do  we 
not  fancy  that  the  latter  specially  confided  us,  his 
spiritual  children,  to  the  King's  care !  The  long- 
sufifering  Irish  people  must  have  been  first 
named;  and  they  are  about  to  reap  the  blessing 
of  the  favourable  Land  Act,  framed  by  the  Hon. 
George  Wyndnam. 

During  the  recent,  timely  visit  of  King  Ed- 
ward YII.  and  Queen  Alexandra  to  the  Green 
Isle,  and  their  cordial  reception  by  Leo's  spiritual 
and  mourning  children,  our  King's  thoughts 
miust  often  have  reverted  to  the  still  form  lying 
in  state  in  the  great  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
the  welcome  to  the  Vatican  accorded  him  by  the 
Great  Pontiflf,  his  mother's  friend. 

The  King's  visit  to  Ireland  seems  to  have  been 
a  dutiful  tribute  to  the  long-deferred,  pathetic 
visit  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the  spring  of  1900. 

Queen  Victoria's  was  a  culpable  neglect,  and 
her  late  amende  honorable,  to  many  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  sufferings  of  centuries, — seemed 
but  mockery. 

To  my  mind  is  recalled  a  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  London  Times  in  June,  1897,  apropos  of 
the  jubilee  sixtieth  year  of  Queen  \^ictoria's  rule, 
and  the  inability  of  Ireland  to  offer  expected 
felicitations. 

The  letter  was  written  by  one  of  the  two  Irish 
women  who  had  been  ladies-of-honor  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty during  the  life  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

The  writer  asserted  that  the  Queen's  neglect  of 
Ireland  was  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Prince,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  claims  of 
the  Irish  people,  whom  he  neither  understood  nor 
v/ished  to  understand, — that  he  dismissed  their 
cause  with  the  derisive  assertion  that  ''the  Irish 
were  the  Poles  of  the  British  Empire."  Yes! 
and  he  might  have  added,  with  the  historian 
Grace,  that  ''Poland's  treatment  by  the  nations, 
is  the  sorrow  of  modern  history." 

Why  blame  the  German  Prince,  when  our  Eng- 
lish saintly  Duke  of  Norfolk  would  not  wet  his 
little  finger  to  succor  poor  languishing  Ireland  ? 

Queen  Victoria,  the  grand  old  soul,  with  not 
-another  year  to  live,  broke  away  from  her  keep- 


ers, and  made  through  stormy  seas  a  pilgrimage 
of  repentance  to  the  fairest  spot  in  her  dominions. 
Touchingly  cordial  was  the  warm-hearted  wel- 
come that  had  waited  for  her  many  a  year ;  and 
how  sad  must  have  been  her  farewell, — for  well 
she  knew  that  she  might  not  hope  to  return,  and 
that  her  eyes  would  never  again  rest  upon  those 
shores. 

How  like  Coeur  de  Lion's  farewell  to  Jerusa- 
lem, when  with  broken  heart  and  uplifted  hands 
he  supplicated  God  in  behalf  of  the  holy  places 
which  he  could  not  hope  to  wrest  from  the  cruel 
Infidel  desecrators ! 

Can  we  not  imagine  that  Queen  Victoria  in 
those  last,  sacred  interviews  with  her  son  and 
successor,  commended  to  his  special  care  the  hap- 
piness of  her  Irish  subjects? 

That  many  of  Ireland's  people  are  returning 
from  the  British  Colonies  and  the  United  States, 
is  eloquent  of  the  merits  of  the  Hon.  George 
Wyndham's  Land  Act,  the  passing  of  which  is 
now  an  accomplished  fact,  a  matter  of  history. 

And  much  there  is  of  romance  pertaining  to 
this  great  measure  and  its  originator ! 

Blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  we  cannot  rid 
ourselves  of  what  we  have  inherited  from  an- 
cestors,— even  to  habits  of  thought  and  conse- 
quent conclusions. 

The  Hon.  George  Wyndham  is  a  great-grand- 
son of  the  famous  Irish  patriot,  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  who  forfeited  his  young  life  for  his 
country.  His  amiable,  adored,  and  beautiful 
wife,  "Pamela,"  and  their  sweet  babes  were  in- 
cluded in  the  sacrifice. 

How  sadly  interesting  is  the  perusal  of  the  lov- 
ing letters  written  by  Lord  Edward  to  his 
mother, — ^his  heart  brimming  over  w^ith  happiness 
as  he  tells  of  "Pam"  and  the  "Young  Plant," 
their  little  daughter,  who  was  to  bear  the  relation- 
ship of  grandmother  to  the  present  Hon.  George 
of  the  loyal  Irish  Land  Act. 

How  sweet  was  life  in  the  Fitzgerald's  pretty 
villa,  "Frescati,"  at  Kildare ! 

When  in  Ireland,  and  speeding  by  rail  over  the 
plains  of  Kildare,  my  thoughts  were  with  Lord 
Edward  and  '98.  On  that  ground  he  was  once 
gaily  cantering  home  to  "Pam,"  and  accompanied 
from  the  Kildare  races  by  his  friend,  Arthur 
O'Connor;  a  party  of  English  officers  from  Dub- 
lin Castle,  roae  past,  then  turned  and  confronted 
them.  Addressing  Lord  Edward,  they  com- 
manded, "Take  off  that  rebelly  green  cravat!" 
Lord  Edward  replied :    "Your  uniform  bespeaks 
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you  gentlemen;  your  language  bespeaks  you 
something  else.  I  shall  not  take  off  this  green 
cravat !  But  if  there  is  one  among  you  who  can 
take  it  off — come  on  !" 

They  made  off  without  accepting  the  challenge ; 
but  henceforward  Lord  Edward  was  a  marked 
man. 

In  Dublin  it  was  my  melancholy  privilege  to 
visit  the  house  in  Thomas  Street  where  he  was 
surprised,  overpowered  and  captured.  Still  more 
melancholy  was  my  pilgrimage  from  that  house 
to  the  old  Newgate  Jail — now  the  Marshalsea 
Barracks — in  which  Lord  Edward  was  impris- 
oned, subjected  to  indignities,  and  where  he  died 
of  blood-poisoning  from  the  wounds  which  no 
kind  hand  was  permitted  to  wash  and  dress. 

What  became  of  Pamela? — the  sweet  young 
wife  and  mother?  Alas!  homeless  and  friend- 
less, she  gave  up  religion  and  drifted,  drifted, 
drifted — to  her  deathbed ;  whence,  having  cor- 
responded to  the  grace  of  repentance,  she  called 
in  a  priest,  made  her  peace  with  Heaven,  and 
passed,  let  us  hope,  to  join  her  patriot  husband 
in  the  "Land  of  the  Leal."  Her  remains  were 
brought  from  France  to  London,  Eng.,  in  1880; 
but  without  her  consent. 

Providence  has  decreed  that  the  Hon,  Wynd- 
ham  should  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  his 
ancestress,  the  "Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald" ;  in 
face,  feature,  and  grace  of  pose.  Shown  in  his 
Toronto  Globe  portrait  of  March  26th,  1903,  he 
looks  an  elder  brother  of  the  beauteous  maiden 
of  the  group  by  Manzaise  (after  Giroust)  in  the 
Versailles  Gallery,  entitled  "The  Harp  Lesson," 
and  which  consists  of  "Pamela,"  Mdlle.  d'Orleans 
and  Madame  de  Genlis. 

When  the  great-grandson  of  Lord  Edward  and 
his  wife  Pamela,  rose  to  introduce  his  "Land 
Purchase  Bill,"  to  right  the  wrongs  of  centuries, 
surely  he  felt  not  so  much  the  presence  of  poli- 
tical friend  and  foe  as  that  of  his  noble  ancestor, 
Ireland's  only  "Lord  Edward." 

Now  comes  to  mind  Glasnevin  Cemetery,  Dub- 
lin ;  and  the  reverent  awe  with  which  I  ap- 
proached the  tomb  of  Ireland's  great  "Liberator," 
Daniel  O'Conneh,  and  through  one  of  the  circu- 
lar openings  in  the  marble  sarcophagus  passed 
my  hand  to  the  oaken  cofifin,  to  rest  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  wreath  of  immortelles  over  the  noble 
breast  of  the  great  patriot,  lawyer,  and  wit. 
Right  reverently  did  I  touch  the  inscription — 
''Liberator  Hiberniae,"  etc.,  etc. 

From   O'Connell's   grave  to  the  patriot   Par- 


nell's  is  but  a  step;  and  how  sudden  the  transi- 
tion of  feeling!  Ah,  there  is  both  love  and  pity, 
pity  and  love  for  Parnell, — attested  by  the  nu- 
merous emblematic  offerings  upon  and  about  his 
grave.  The  sympathetic  visitor  has  only  tears 
for  poor  Parnell. 

Robert  Emmet  should  be  mentioned  here ;  for 
a  glorious  day  is  dawning  for  Ireland  and  his 
long-delayed  "epitaph"  may  now  be  written ! 
When  in  Dublin,  and  passing  old  St.  Catharine's 
Church,  with  the  fronting  pillars,  the  particular 
pillars  between  which  he  suffered  the  death  pen- 
alty were  pointed  out  to  me.  With  one  glance  I 
turned  away  in  horror.  What  a  desecration  of 
the  temples  reared  by  God  and  man, — Emmet 
and  the  Church; 

Thoughts  lead  on  to  Ireland's  active  sympa- 
thizers and  steadfast  friends :  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  are  in 
the  foremost  rank. 

^  ^;  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

I  have  before  me  the  Aberdeen  Daily  Journal 
of  April  27th,  1903. 

Besides  editorial  eulogiums,  four  columns  of 
one  page  are  given  to  an  entertaining  article  en- 
titled, "Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen's  Silver  Wed- 
ding:    Interesting  Ceremony  at  Haddo  House." 

Then  tenantry,  and  school  children  from  twenty 
schools  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Haddo  House  Estate, 
met  in  Haddo  House  Hall,  and  presented  the 
Earl  and  Countess  with  a  massive  silver  centre- 
piece, and  two  beautiful  Bibles,  in  memory  of 
their  silver  wedding,  which  was  celebrated  in 
November  last.  Upon  that  occasion  Lord  Aber- 
deen gave  back  to  his  hundreds  of  tenants — one 
and  all — a  half-year's  rent ! 

Can  we  not  claim  a  reflection  of  this  goodness 
in  the  thought — "Lord  Aberdeen  was  our  Gov- 
■  ernor-General  I' 

There  is  another  Governor-General  we  could 
claim,  an  Irish  landlord  and  an  Irishman  born — 
Lord  L-ndsd-wne  of  war-office  renown — who  did 
not  pay  back  a  half-year's  rent  to  his  Irish  ten- 
antry, but  when  the  last  farthing  could  not  be 
collected,  pitched  them  out  to  die  by  the  road- 
side. 

The  tenantry's  address  evinces  appreciation  of 
their  matchless  landlord  and  his  revered  help- 
mate. The  Earl's  reply  might  be  styled  "en- 
dearing" ;  and  that  of  the  Countess  is  so  deeply 
touching  as  to  evoke  joyous  tears.  Lady  Aber- 
deen wore  the  "lovely  necklace" — a  wedding 
present  from  the  tenants — seht  to  "her  own  In- 
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vemess-shire  home"  ere  she  was  brought  to 
Hacldo  House  as  its  mistress.  She  recalled  to 
mind  the  fact  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  come  to 
the  tenantry,  the  last  of  three  brothers ;  but  that 
"through  the  mercy  of  God"  he  and  she  coulH  to- 
day present  their  four  children,  the  "three  laddies 
and  the  lassie,  "whom  the  tenantry  had  favored  with 
their  devotion,  and  whom  she  hoped  they  (the 
tenantry)  would  ever  cherish  "and  hold  to  their 
responsibility  of  keeping  bright  and  untarnished, 
the  reputation  of  the  Haddo  House  Gordons." 

Behold  the  vigilant  spirit  of  self-sacrifice! 
May  this  atmosphere  bring  Heaven's  nurturing 
blessings  upon  the  roof-tree  of  Haddo  from  gen- 
eration to  generatidn  of  Gordons ! 

A  fifth  column  of  the  Aberdeen  Journal  is  de- 
voted to  a  meeting  of  the  "Scottish  Children's 
League  of  Pity,"  of  which  the  President  is  the 
Lady  Marjorie  Gordon, — her  mother's  one  dear 
"lassie." 

Very  convincing  is  the  appeal  Lady  Marjorie 
makes  to  her  audience.  She  affirms  that  "no 
child  is  born  to  suflfer;  that  there  is  plenty  of 
liappiness  and  comfort  in  the  world  if  it  were 
properly  divided ;  that  it  is  for  those  who  have 
it,  to  see  that  it  is  so  divided." 

Are  we  not  reminded  of  an  expression  so  often 
upon  Lady  Aberdeen's  lips? — "to  spend  and  to 
be  spent  for  others."  Indeed  it  might  be  named 
her  watchword. 

Lady  Marjorie  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Methlick  School  Board. 

In  an  old  number  of  The  Girls'  -Own  Paper — a 
high-class  English  publication — I  have  read  that 
upon  coming  a  bride  to  Haddo  House,  the  lovely 
"Ishbel  Majoribanks"  responding  to  the  cordial 
welcome  given  her  by  the  tenantry,  said  "she 
hoped  by  carrying  on  the  good  works  of  his  hon- 
ored mother,  to  prove  herself  worthy  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  choice." 

Lord  Aberdeen's  father  had  b^en  an  invalid 
for  years  before  his  death ;  he  and  his  noble  wife 
had  borne  many  afflictions;  their  constant  con- 
tributions to  churches,  hospitals  and  other  char- 
ities, had  impoverished  the  estate. 

When  the  present  Lady  Aberdeen  entered  upon 
her  duties,  she  found  the  tenantry  a  changing  fot, 
and  disregardful  of  the  moral  law  generally. 
She  set  about  the  establishing  of  Sunday  schools, 
the  forming  of  beneficial  societies,  and  the  reno- 
vating of  the  tenants'  homes. 

But  those  whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasten eth. 
When  to  retunj  Him  gratitude  for  his  blessings 


of  devoted  husband,  sweet  babe,  and  happy  home, 
the  young  wife  had  laid  upon  herself  the  extra 
duty  of  making  other  homes  comfortable,  our 
Lord  required  her  to  bear  a  sad  bereavement  in 
the  loss  of  her  first-born,  her  only  child. 

A  lady,  whom  I  once  met  when  travelling,  and 
who  wished  to  be  known  as  "one  of  the  Calders 
of  Aberdeen,"  testified  to  the  popularity  of  this 
noble  family,  and  added,  "We  all  felt  so  sorry 
when  the  baby  died."  When  requested  to  speak 
of  her  first  impression  of  Lady  Aberdeen,  she 
replied  :  "A  pretty,  smirking  girl."  "Smirking" 
was  voiced  in  so  sweet  a  manner  that  I  knew  the 
lady  wished  it  to  imply  something  very  compli- 
mentary. 

Providence  has  blessed  Lord  and  Lady  Aber- 
deen's labors;  to-day  they  can  challenge  Chris- 
tendom to  produce  a  more  loyal,  prosperous  ten- 
antry, or  a  more  faithful,  self-respecting  body  of 
household  servants. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Aberdeen  like  to  call  themselves  "Westerners," 
from  their  beloved  "Coldstream  Ranch"  home  in 
British  Columbia. 

******* 

Among  the  thousands  hurrying  through  this 
region  to  the  West — to  Greater  Canada — the 
country  of  the  near  future,  are  so  many  old 
friends  and  acquaintances,  that  we  are  crowded 
back  as  it  were  to  our  native  East,  and  to  the 
scenes  of  other  days. 

Pleasant  is  the  thought;  yet  strange  is  it  that 
we  wish  an  envious  God-speed  to  those  bound 
for  the  western  "land  of  Canaan." 

Little  Island,  if  far-away  lands  rob  thee  of  one 
loyal  thought,  it  is  only  because  nothing  of  this 
world  can  satisfy  the  immortal  soul. 

Every  summer  brings  some  sweeter  association 
to  strengthen  thy  clftim  upon  my  aflfections. 

This  season  the  sunshine  has  been  brighter,  the 
bieezes  cooler,  the  atmosphere  more  restful,  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  more  fascinating  because  of 
the  visit  of  a  dear  friend.  The  peculiar  charm 
which  endeared  her  stay,  hastened  homeward  the 
amiable,  gentle,  self-sacrificing  Mrs.  Spr — le; 
and  in  the  shadow  succeeding  the  sunshine  we 
view  the  reminders  of  her  presence. 

Shadow  upon  shadow !  From  Owen  Sound 
has  come  intelligence  of  the  death  of  a  friend 
whose  noble  life  was  also  one  of  self-abnegation. 
Dear  Mrs.  B — sh — p!  You,  whose  chosen  mis- 
sion was  to  scatter  sunshine:  how  hard  it  is  to 
think  of  you  in  the  cold  embraces  of  the  grave ! 
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O!    unselfish  souls — the  Rare!     Your  minis- 
tering hands  reach  so  far,  your  encouraging  word . 
is   heard   above   tempests,   your   cheering   smile 
reaches  the  darkest  hours !    Your  life  has  reared 
your  monument,  and  written  your  epitaph. 

O  !  Grave  where  is  thy  victory :  O !  Death, 
where  is  thy  sting! 

Let  us  go  out  to  nature,  even  to  mother  earth, 
and  gather  the  hope  of  the  frail  blossoms,  which 
W'ith  their  delicate  hues  trustfully  praise  the  God 
of  all  goodness, — smiling  to  make  us  forget  that 
they,  too,  must  soon  wither  before  the  icy  breath 
cf  approaching  frost  and  snow. 

Here  is  golden-rod, — and  ah !  the  pretty, 
dainty  harebells.  To  my  mind  comes  Jean  Inge- 
low's  sweet  lines — 

"In  our  hearts  fair  hope  lay  smiling. 
Sweet  as  air  and  all  beguiling : 
And  there  hung  a  mist  of  bluebells  on  the  slope 
and  down  the  dell ; 
And  we  talked  of  joy  and  splendor 
That  the  years  unborn  would  render. 
And  the  blackbirds  helped  us  with  the  story,  for 
thev  knew  it  well."  Idris. 


XTo  Carmen  S^lva* 

Ncrtn  de  Plmne  of  Elizabeth ,  Queen  of  Ronniania ,  a  Grace- 
ful Writer  of  Prose  and  Verse. 

.    Carmen  Sylva !     Carmen  Sylva ! 

Wied's  sweet  bud  in  noontide  bloom, 
Twining  memory's  softest  garlands 

On  a  white,  rose-wreathed  tomb ; 
Summer  sunbeams,  wooing,  sought  thee, 

Then  the  death-pale  shadows  wove 
Silver  veils  of  mourning  round  thee. 

Lingering  on  thy  harp  of  love. 

Carmen  Sylva !    Carmen  Sylva ! 

Singer  of  the  woodland  ways. 
Sorrow-guided,  sorrow-lifted. 

Tenderly  I  watch  thy  lays ; 
Watch  the  love,  all  love  excelling, 

Ringing  through  the  "fairy"  strain. 
Watch  thee,  childless  mother,  chanting 

Joys  that  faded  into  pain. 

Carmen  Sylva!    Carmen  Sylva! 

Thou  hast  jewels  and  a  throne, 
Yet  the  golden  glory  paleth 

Near  some  treasures  all  thine  own ; 


When  thy  spirit-pearls  are  scattered 

Over  many  a  far-off  scene. 
Let  not  sadness  ever  greet  them. 

Care  these  jewels,  poet  Queen. 

Carmen  Sylva!    Carmen  Sylva! 

In  thy  gentle  woman  heart. 
Musing  on  the  power  that  healeth. 

Praise  the  wise  physician's  art ; 
Yea,  but  own  the  nobler  mission. 

Given  to  those  whose  wise  control 
Guides  the  weak  and  heavy-laden. 

Binding  up  the  wounded  soul. 

Carmen  Sylva!    Carmen  Sylva! 

Why  with  yearning  goeth  forth 
All  my  soul,  in  pleading  accents, 

Seeking  the  Roumanian  earth? 
Why  ?    Because  thy  harp,  intoning 

Love  and  sorrow,  sought  this  scene. 
And  my  spirit,  space  forgetting. 

Calls  thee  sister-poet  Queen. 

M.  G.  R. 


Ube  Creation  an&  Development  qX  tbe 
State  IReservation  at  IRiagara. 


^^HE  occurrence,  this  year,  of 
^^  anniversary  of  the  creation 
mission  gives  propriety  to  a 
the  movement  which  culminated  in 
ment  of  the  State  Reservation  at 
1883,  and  of  the  work  accomplished 
mission  during  the  two  decades  of 


the  twentieth 
of  this  Corn- 
retrospect  of 
the  establish- 
Niagara,  in 
by  this  Com- 
its  existence. 


THE    EVOLUTION    OF    A    NEW    PRINCIPLE, 

The  act  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  taking 
property  under  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  restoring,  preserving 
and  giving  access  to  it,  on  account  of  its  remark- 
able natural  beauty,  was  at  that  time  exceptional, 
if  not  unique,  in  the  history  of  the  individual 
States.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace  the 
genesis  in  this  country  of  the  principle  of  gov- 
ernmental authority  to  protect  and  preserve  ex- 
traordinary phenomena  in  natural  scenery,  it  was 
first  established  in  1872,  in  which  year  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  was  reserved  and  with- 
drawn by  the  federal  government  "from  settle- 
ment, occupancy  or  sale,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a 
public  park  or  pleasuring  ground  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people." 
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Following  are  the  dates,  locations,  and  extent 
of  the  National  reservation  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  natural  scenery  and  pictur- 
esque objects  from  injury  or  spoliation.  It  will 
be  noted  that  only  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
antedates  the  New  York  State  Reservation  at 
Niagara. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  created  by 
Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  i,  1872,  and 
located  in  the  States  of  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming, having  an  area  of  2,142,720  acres. 

The  Yosemite  National  Park,  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  October  i,  1900,  covering  an  area 
of  about  1,512  square  miles,  and  located  in  the 
State  of  California. 

The  Sequoia  National  Park,  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  September  25,  1890,  covering 
about  250  square  miles,  and  located  in  the  State 
of  California. 

The  General  Grant  National  Park,  by  Act  of 
Congress  approved  October  i,  1890,  covering  an 
area  of  about  two  square  miles,  and  located  in  the 
State  of  California. 

Mount  Ranier  National  Park,  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  2,  1899,  and  located  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

The  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  by  Act  of 
Congress  approved  ]\Iay  22,  1902,  covering  about 
249  square  miles,  and  located  in  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

The  Wind  Cave  National  Park,  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  January  9,  1903,  and  located  in 
the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

The  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  16,  1880,  covering  911.63 
acres,  and  located  in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  and 

The  Casa  Grande  Ruin,  comprising  about  48c 
acres,  reserved  from  settlement  by  Executive  Or- 
der, dated  June  22,  1892,  and  located  in  Pinal 
county,  Arizona. 

The  establishment  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  while  significant  in  the  history  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  principle  of  preserving  sublime 
scenery  for  public  enjoyment,  had  comparatively 
little  influence  upon  the  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Niagara  Reservation.  The  Yel- 
lowstone was  distant  thousands  of  miles.  The 
property  was  wild,  unimproved,  and  remote  from. 
civilization.  The  lands  embraced  were  govfrn- 
ment  lands,  and  it  cost  the  Government  nothing 
to  create  the  Reservation  in  question.  The  case 
was  not  parallel  with  that  presented  by  the  Niag- 
ara proposition,  which  contemplated  the  purchase 


of  valuable  improved  land  by  a  State  for  purely 
aesthetic  purposes,  and  it  may  therefore  be  said 
that  the  undertaking  to  reclaim  Niagara  by 
means  of  legislative  intervention  was  virtually 
without  precedent.  In  fact,  the  agitation  for  the 
reclamation  of  Niagara  by  State  legislation  was 
begun  three  years  before  the  Federal  legislation 
concerning  the  Yellowstone. 

The  indifference  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
this  first  far  note  of  a  coming  doctrine,  now  rec- 
ognized as  firmly  established  in  our  National  and 
State  polity,  was  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  within  her  borders  thundered  the 
mighty  cataract  of  Niagara — a  spectacle  of 
grandeur  and  sublimity  incomparable  with  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  Modern  enterprise  in 
exploration,  and  progress  in  railroad  transporta- 
tion, which  have  carried  man's  prying  gaze  into 
the  hidden  wildernesses  of  nature,  have  as  yet 
failed  to  disclose  its  counterpart.  The  artist  still 
confesses  the  impotence  of  his  brush  to  depict  its 
overwhelming  power,  its  unproduceable  colors, 
and  its  unattainable  brilliancy.  The  modern  art 
of  photography  and  the  science  of  pictorial  repro- 
duction, which  have  done  so  much  to  familiarize 
the  public  with  its  aspects,  have  failed  to  stale  the 
infinite  variety  of  its  charms.  Poet  and  orator, 
preacher  and  writer,  have  been  exalted  by  its  in- 
spiration to  the  loftiest  efforts  of  human  expres- 
sion, only  to  confess  the  cumbrousness  and  in- 
adequacy of  words  to  clothe  their  thoughts.  The 
scientist  has  traced  the  origin  of  Niagara  back  to 
the  primeval  flood  and  has  counted  the  successive 
stages  of  terrestrial  uphfaval,  subsidence  and  re- 
uplift  that  have  formed  its  channel  and  given 
d-rection  to  its  current;  he  has  reckoned  by  un- 
measured ages  the  advance  and  retreat  of  the 
great  ice-sheet  and  calculates  by  inches  the  rate 
of  the  falls  recession ;  he  has  measured  the  vol- 
ume of  the  greatest  of  natural  elements,  which, 
r.nder  the  influence  of  the  greatest  of  natural 
forces,  precipitates  itself  from  a  height  which  he 
has  ascertained  to  a  decimal.  But  here  the  scien- 
tist, with  all  his  store  of  knowledge,  is  compelled 
to  stop  and  ask  the  question  which  arises  in  the 
simplest  mind  in  the  presence  of  this  awe-inspir- 
ing scene — Whence  comes  it?  Who  made  it? 
Where  is  the  source  of  this  mighty  power  ? 

And  thus,  through  the  weakness  of  human  in- 
tellect to  comprehend  all  that  Niagara  signifies, 
and  the  feebleness  of  human  power  to  analyze 
and  describe  the  subtle  emotions  which  it  arouses, 
Niagara  still  remains  a  thing  to  be  comprehended 
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only  by  personal  experience — a  sight  to  behold 
with  the  seeing  eye,  and  a  mystery  to  be  felt  in 
spiritual  communion  with  its  actual  presence.  "It 
is,"  as  was  eloquently  said  by  James  C.  Carter, 
Esq.,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Niagara  Reserva- 
tion, in  1885,  "the  combined  appeal  to  every  sense 
and  every  faculty,  exalting  the  soul  into  a  higher 
sphere  of  contemplation,  which  distinguishes  this 
spot  above  all  others  in  the  world.  Niagara  is  an 
awful  symbol  of  Infinite  power — a  vision  of  In- 
finite beauty — a  shrine,  a  temple  erected  by  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty  for  all  the  children  of 
men." 

THE     CONDITION      FROM      WHICH      NIAGARA     WAS 
RESCUED. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  pristine  beauty 
of  Niagara  and  its  environs  before  the  disfigure- 
ment of  the  scenery  began.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
up  to  one  hundred  years  ago,  it  retained  all  the 
primeval  glory  of  forest,  rock  and  torrent  with 
which  it  had  been  endowed  by  the  Creator — a 
glory  in  which  even  the  red  man  saw  an  expres- 
sion of  his  Manitou,  and  which  evoked  from  him 
his  heathen  sacrifices  and  invocations. 

In  1805,  the  approach  of  civilization  to  the 
western  limits  of  New  York  led  the  State  to  of- 
fer the  land  along  the  Niagara  River  for  sale, 
and  large  tracts  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Augustus 
Porter,  Mr.  Peter  B.  Porter,  and  others.  .The 
Messrs.  Porter  and  their  descendants  are  entitled 
to  the  appreciative  rernembrance  of  the  lovers  of 
Niagara's  beauty  for  their  guardianship,  for 
many  years,  of  the  primeval  forests  of  Goat  Is- 
land, by  means  of  which  these  noble  groves  were 
returned  substantially  in  their  native  attractive- 
ness to  the  care  of  the  State,  when  the  Reserva- 
tion was  established. 

In  1807,  the  first  grist  mill  was  built  at  Niag- 
ara, supplying  the  inhabitants  of  an  extensive 
region.  In  181 3,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  British, 
but  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  site  in  181 5.  In 
1822.  a  new  mill  was  built,  which  is  the  subject 
of  naive  allusion  by  a  cultured  woman  from  Vir- 
ginia, who  visited  the  Falls  in  July,  1827.  A  few 
sentences  of  hers,  picturing  the  almost  unblem- 
ished landscape,  and  alluding  to  the  first  dis- 
cordant note  in  the  symphony  of  Niagara's  nat- 
ural beauty,  are  worth  quoting.  She  describes 
the  innumerable  and  changing  forms  of  the 
bright,  swiftly-moving  water,  and  the  marvellous 
eflfects  of  light  upon  the  stream,  and  refers  to 
the  boundless  luxuriance  of  the  framework  of 
beautiful  forms  of  foliage.    Then  she  continues : 


"But  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  see  here  is 
not  so  important  as  what  we  feel,  what  we  ex- 
perience. There  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
spirit  of  the  place.  There  is  a  strange  freshness 
and  beauty  upon  everything,  as  if  the  world  had 
just  been  made;  and  it  seems  as  if  there  were 
something  more  in  the  objects  around  us  than 
the  mere  material  forms  of  what  we  see — as  if  a 
meaning  and  spirit  beyond  what  the  outward  eye 
can  see  came  into  plainer  view  here  than  else- 
where. It  produces  an  exaltation  of  our  noblest 
faculties ;  it  is  like  dwelling  amidst  the  scenery 
of  an  unfallen  and  immortal  world.'' 

But  she  notes  a  blemish  upon  the  perfection  of 
the  scene.  She  says :  "There  is  a  mill  not  far 
from  the  Falls.  I  tell  Robert  it  should  not  have 
been  placed  so  near;  but  he  laughs  at  my  ro- 
mantic ideas  and  says  it  is  a  very  good  mill,  and 
is  useful  and  necessary.  Yet  I  tell  him  that  use- 
ful things  are  not  necessary  in  a  place  like  this." 

In  the  letter  which  we  have  quoted,  we  not 
only  see  pictured  the  beginning  of  the  decadence 
of  the  Niagara  scenery,  but  we  also  have  in  a 
nutshell  the  elements  of  the  aesthetic  and  utili- 
tarian arguments  that  were  used  in  various  forms 
and  with  various  degrees  of  intensity  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  for  and  against  the  creation  of  the 
Niagara  Reservation. 

From  the  small  beginning  of  a  single  mill,  the 
encroachment  of  utilitarian  interests  upon  the 
scene  was  rapid.  The  noble  primeval  forest 
which  gave  the  river  and  Falls  their  superb  ar- 
boreal setting,  began  to  fall  beneath  the  wood- 
man's axe,  to  enrich  the  owners'  purses,  or  to 
make  room  for  more  artificial  structures.  Two 
more  mills  were  soon  constructed  below  the  old 
mills,  and  these  were  followed  by  the  building  of 
two  long  raceways  for  milling  purposes.  Bath — 
now  Green  Island — and  Goat  Island  became  en- 
cumbered with  numerous  structures ;  and,  on  the 
mainland,  factories,  hotels,  bazaars,  barns,  ice- 
houses, sheds,  high  fences,  and  clumsy  railings 
and  stairways  disfigured  the  landscape  and  ob- 
structed the  view.  In  addition  to  these  oflfenses, 
hideous  sign-boards  flaunted  their  garish  adver- 
tisements in  the  faces  of  visitors,  on  every  hand ; 
and  any  broad,  uninterrupted  view  of  nature,  un- 
defiled  by  the  aggressive  evidence  of  greedy  com- 
mercialism was  practically  impossible. 

But  even  with  these  drawbacks,  the  scenery 
was  not  freely  to  be  enjoyed.  With  a  skill  bor- 
dering on  military  genius,  private  enterprises 
seized   and   barricaded   every   point   of   vantage 
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commanding  a  visual  range  of  the  Falls,  and 
recognized  no  countersign  save  that  imprinted 
upon  the  coin  of  the  realm.  So  thoroughly  had 
the  ground  been  preempted,  that  there  was  not  a 
foot  of  American  soil  from  which  the  glorious 
Falls  of  Niagara  could  be  seen  without  paying 
for  the  privilege. 

The  extreme  of  the  intolerable  situation,  how- 
ever, was  reached  in  the  conditions  created  by  the 
flock  of  harpies,  in  the  shape  of  hackdrivers,  ped- 
dlers, guides  and  confidence  men,  whose  impor- 
tunate demands,  exorbitant  exactions  and  swind- 
ling deceits  outraged  public  decency  and  made 
life  miserable  for  those  who  came  hither  for  the 
serene  contemplation  and  exalted  enjoyment  of  a 
great  and  inspiring  work  of  Nature. 

ORIGIN    OF   THE    MOVEMENT    FOR   RECLAMATION. 

The  rapid  deterioration  of  the  characteristic 
Niagara  scenery,  under  the  influences  which  we 
have  cited,  •  aroused  increasing  concern  among 
those  who  w-ere  capable  of  judging  and  appre- 
ciating its  beauty,  and  the  restrictions  and  of- 
fensive conditions  surrounding  it  came  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  public  wrong.  In  1869 — 
three  years  before  the  first  Federal  Reservation 
of  natural  beauty  was  established — Mr.  Frederick 
S.  Church,  the  artist ;  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, the  landscape  architect;  the  Hon.  William 
Dorsheimer,  of  BuflFalo ;  Mr.  H.  H.  Richardson, 
the  architect,  and  others,  discussed  measures  of 
rescue  and-  restoration,  and,  during  the  next  ten 
years,  by  means  of  an  agitation  which  was  never 
intermitted,  a  large  body  of  public  sentiment  was 
created  in  favor  of  the  State  Reservation.  But  it 
was  pioneer  work  and  slow  work.  The  propo- 
sition to  take  land  under  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main simply  for  the  purpose  of  pfeserving  some- 
thing beautiful  to  look  at  was  without  precedent 
— at  least  so  far  as  the  history  of  this  State  was 
concerned.  Popular  opinion  might  regard  with 
complaisance  the*  spending  of  $24,000,000  for  the 
erection  and  embellishment  at  one  end  of  the 
State  of  a  Capitol  which  might  readily  be  du- 
plicated, when  it  would  stand  aghast  at  the  sug- 
gestion to  spend  only  one  and  a  half  million  for 
the  preservation  at  the  other  end  of  an  object  of 
natural  beauty,  not  made  by  human  hands  and 
which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  world.  Happily, 
public  sentiment  on  this  subject  has  advanced 
materially  during  the  past  twenty-five  years ; 
and,  notions  which,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
were  popularly  regarded  as  the  products  of  ro- 


mantic imagination,  are  now  coming  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  indices  of  a  higher  state  of  social 
culture.  To  appreciate  the  obstacles  formerly  en- 
countered, therefore,  we  must  remember  that  the 
sentiment  which  now  gives  its  unqualified  ap- 
proval to  the  creation  of  the  Niagara  Reserva- 
tion was  then  only  in  embryo. 

At  length,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  com- 
municated with  the  Earl  of  Duflferin,  then  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada,  in  relation  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  International  Park  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  The  Earl  of  Dufferin  took  up 
the  suggestion  co}i  aniore,  and,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists,  held  in  Toronto, 
September  26,  1878,  spoke  as  follows: 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  before  I  sit  down,  there 
is  another  topic  to  which  I  would  for  a  moment 
refer.  I  am  about  to  confide  to  you  a  mission 
which  I  think  sufficiently  connected  with  your 
prosperity  to  justify  me  in  asking  your  assist- 
ance. In  your  neighborhood  there  exists,  as  you 
are  aware,  one  of  the  most  wondrous,  beautiful, 
and  stupendous  scenes  which  the  forces  of  nature 
have  ever  constructed.  Indeed,  so  majestic  is  the 
subject  that,  though  many  skillful  hands  have  en- 
deavored to  transfer  it  to  canvas,  few  have  suc- 
ceeded in  adequately  depicting  its  awe-inspiring 
characteristics.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  Falls 
of  Niagara.  But  I  am  sure  that  everyone  will 
agree  with  me  in  thmking  that  the  pleasure  he 
may  have  derived  from  his  pilgrimage  to  so  fa- 
mous a  spot,  whether  as  an  artist  or  as  a  simple 
tourist,  has  been  miserably  marred  and  defeated 
by  the  inconvenience  and  annoyance  he  has  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  the  various  squatting 
interests  that  have  taken  possession  of  every 
point  of  vantage  at  the  Falls ;  who  tax  the  pock- 
ets and  irritate  the  nerves  of  the  visitor,  and  by 
v\hom,  just  at  the  moment  when  he  is  about  to 
give  up  his  whole  being  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  scene  before  him,  as  he  is  about  to  feel  the 
inspiration  of  the  natural  beauties  around  him, 
his  imagination  and  his  poetic  faculties  are  sud- 
denly shocked  and  disorganized  by  a  demand  for 
ten  cents. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  I  then  suggested  to  him 
an  idea  which  has  been  long  present  to  my  mind, 
that  the  governments  of  New  York  and  Ontario 
or  Canada  should  combine  to  acquire  whatever 
rights  may  have  been  established  against  the  pub- 
lic and  to  form  around  the  Falls  a  small  public 
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International  Park,  not  indeed  decorative  or  in 
any  way  sophisticated  by  the  penny  arts  of  the 
Irndscape  gardener,  but  carefully  preserved  in  the 
picturesque  condition  in  which  it  was  originally 
laid  out  by  the  hand  of  Nature." 

THE   FIRST   OFFICIAL    UTTERANCE. 

Up  to  this  time,  suggestions  and  discussions 
had  been  entirely  personal  and  informal  in  their 
character,  and  it  remained  for  Governor  Robin- 
son of  this  State  to  earn  the  distinction,  in  his 
message  to  the  Legislature,  in  1879,  of  giving  the 
first  official  utterance  on  the  subject.  In  that 
document,  he  wrote  as  follows  :  "The  civil  juris- 
diction over  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  as  well  as  the 
shores  and  waters  of  Niagara  River,  is  divided 
between  the  State  and  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  But,  in  one  sense,  the  sublime  ex- 
h'bition  of  natural  powers  there  witnessed  is  the 
property  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  visited  by 
tourists  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  incumbent  upon  both  govern- 
ments to  protect  such  travellers  from  annoyance 
on  either  side.  It  is,  however,  well  known,  and  a 
matter  of  universal  complaint,  that  the  most  fa- 
vorable points  of  observation  around  the  Falls 
are  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  private 
profit,  while  the  shores  swarm  with  sharpers, 
hucksters,  and  peddlers,  who  perpetually  harass 
all  visitors.  In  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  in 
a  casual  meeting  and  conversation  with  Lord 
Dufferin,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  he  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  some  steps  on  the  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Province  of  On- 
tario to  remedy  these  abuses,  which  he  had  seen 
and  deeply  regretted.  His  proposition  was  that 
a  sort  of  International  Park  should  be  estab- 
lished, enclosing  a  suitable  space  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  from  which  all  of  the  annoyances  and 
vexations  referred  to  should  be  excluded.  Con- 
templating no  attempt  at  landscape  ornamenting 
i!i  the  vain  hope  of  adding  to  the  natural  attrac- 
tions of  the  Falls,  he  thought  that  each  govern- 
ment might  obtain  control  of  a  sufficient  area  to 
be  kept  sacred  for  the  free  use  of  those  who, 
coming  there  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  desire 
to  view  the  grand  scenery  without  molestation. 
He  believed  that  all  this  could  be  accomplished 
at  small  expense,  each  government,  of  course, 
retaining  jurisdiction  of  its  own  proportion  of  such 
park,  but  with  a  mutual  understanding  as  to  the 
general  regulations  to  be  enforced  on  both  sides." 

The   result  of  Governor  Robinson's   message 


was  the  passage  by  the  Legislature  of  a  joint 
resolution,  instructing  the  Commissioners  of  the 
State  Survey,  to  "consider  and  report  what,  if 
any,  measures  it  may  be  expedient  for  the  State 
t()  adopt  for  carrying  out  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  annual  message  of  the  Governor 
with  respect  to  Niagara  Falls." 

The  report  declared  that  the  attractions  of  the 
scenery  and  climate  of  Niagara  Falls  were  so  in- 
viting and  the  place  so  accessible  by  several  fa- 
vorite routes  of  travel,  that  Niagara  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  a  popular  summer  re- 
sort. There  was,  however,  no  such  resident  sum- 
mer population  as  might  have  been  expected ;  in 
fact,  in  no  other  notable  pleasure  resort  in  either 
Europe  or  America  did  visitors  tarry  so  briefly. 
This  transient  character  of  the  visiting  was  at- 
tributed chiefly  to  the  constant  annoyances  to 
which  the  traveller  was  subjected — the  pestering 
demands  and  solicitations  with  which  he  was  met 
and  the  exasperating  exactions  and  impositions 
to  which  he  was  subjected.  While  it  was  true 
that  such  annoyances  were  felt  wherever  tourists 
were  gathered  in  large  numbers,  yet,  at  Niagara, 
the  inconvenience  was  greater  because  the  dis- 
tinctive attractions  of  Niagara  were  concentrated 
within  a  comparatively  limited  area.  Moreover, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  travellers  was  marred  here 
to  a  greater  degree  than  elsewhere,  because  Ni- 
agara appealed  to  the  higher  emotional  and  im- 
aginative faculties,  and  whatever  prevented  or 
interrupted  a  contemplative  and  receptive  frame 
of  mind  caused  a  deeper  irritation  than  elsewhere 
amid  other  surroundings.  Those  annoyances 
could  be  abolished  only  by  the  removal  of  the 
fees  and  tolls  then  exacted  and  the  exclusion  of 
business  traffic  from  the  limits  affording  the 
views  of  the  chief  splendors  of  the  Falls ;  and 
the  only  prospect  of  such  rehef  lay  in  State  con- 
trol. 

The  Commissioners  reported  further  that  the 
rapid  destruction  of  the  forests,  which  once 
formed  the  perfect  setting  of  nature's  gorgeous 
panorama,  and  the  erection  of  mills  and  factories 
upon  the  margin  of  the  river,  were  producing  a 
most  injurious  efifect  upon  the  character  of  the 
scene.  They  advanced  other  strong  reasons  for 
extending  the  protecting  authority  of  the  State 
over  the  Falls  and  immediate  vicinity,  and  said: 

"Niagara  is  not  simply  the  crowning  glory  of 
New  York  State,  but  is  the  highest  distinction  of 
the  nation,  and  of  the  continent  of  America.  No 
other  like  gift  of  nature  equally  holds  the  interest 
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of  the  world,  or  operates  as  an  inducement  for 
men  to  cross  the  sea." 

In  conclusion  they  recommended  the  acquisition 
by  the  State  of  as  much  land  as  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  characteristic 
scenery  of  the  Falls ;  to  be  held  in  trust  forever 
for  the  people  of  the  State;  that  unnecessary 
landscape  gardening  or  formal  ornamentation 
should  sedulously  be  avoided ;  and  that  natural 
conditions  should  be  restored  as  far  as  possible 
and  be  maintained. 

In  the  same  month  in  which  the  foregoing  re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Surve}/ 
was  made,  a  remarkable  memorial  upon  the  sub- 
ject was  presented  to  Governor  Cornell.  A  du- 
plicate was  addressed  contemporaneously  to  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada.  Probably  no  docu- 
ment of  a  similar  character  ever  bore  such  a  dis- 
tinguished list  of  names,  representing  thoroughly 
the  high  character  of  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  Niagara  Reservation.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  document : 

"The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  peculiarly  exposed 
to  disastrous  injury.  The  heights  of  snow,  the 
precipitous  crags  of  great  mountains,  however 
they  may  be  disfigured  by  men,  can  rarely  be  ap- 
plied to  uses  which  would  destroy  their  sublimity. 
But  should  the  islands  and  declivities  of  the  Ni- 
agara River  be  stripped  of  their  natural  woods, 
and  occupied  for  manufacturing  and  business 
purposes ;  should  even  the  position,  size,  and 
form  of  the  constructions  which  the  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors  will  call  for,  continue  to  be  regu- 
lated solely  by  the  pecuniary  interests  of  numer- 
ous individual  landowners,  the  loss  to  the  world 
will  be  great  and  irreparable.  The  danger  may 
be  measured  by  what  has  already  occurred.  The 
river's  banks  are  denuded  of  the  noble  forest  by 
which  they  were  originally  covered ;  are  de- 
graded by  incongruous  and  unworthy  structures. 
I  made  for  advertising  purposes,  wilfully  con- 
spicuous and  obstructive,  and  the  visitor's  at- 
tention is  diverted  from  scenes  to  the  influence  of 
which  he  would  gladly  surrender  himself,  by  de- 
mands for  tolls  and  fees,  and  the  ofifer  of  services 
most  of  which  he  would  prefer  to  avoid. 

Objects  of  great  natural  beauty  and  grandeur 
are  among  the  most  valuable  gifts  which  Provi- 
dence has  bestowed  upon  our  race.  The  con- 
templation of  them  elevates  and  informs  the  hu- 
man understanding.  They  are  instruments  of 
education.  They  conduce  to  the  order  of  society, 
they    address    sentiments    which    are    universal. 


They  draw  together  men  of  all  races,  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  union  and  the  peace  of  nations. 
The  suggestion,  therefore,  that  an  object  of 
this  class  so  unparalleled  as  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
should  be  placed  under  the  joint  guardianship  of 
two  governments,  is  a  proper  concern  of  the 
civilized  world." 

NIAGARA   RESCUED. 

On  April  30,  1883,  Governor  Cleveland  signed 
the  bill  and  the  first  signal  triumph  was  achieved. 
As  the  New  York  State  Reservation  at  Niagara 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  public  reservations  in 
the  world,  and  as  the  act  which  gave  it  birtb  was 
a  conspicuous  landmark  in  civic  progress  and 
has  served  as  a  precedent  for  similar  legislation 
elsewhere,  it  possesses  an  historic  importance 
which  it  is  impossible  to  overlook. 

SUPERINTENDENT   OF   THE    RESERVATION. 

For  Superintendent  of  the  Reservation,  the 
Commissioners  selected  the  Hon.  Thomas  V. 
Welch,  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  eighteen  years' 
continuous  and  faithful  devotion  by  him  to  the 
interests  of  the  State  has  proved  the  felicity  of 
tlie  choice.  Mr.  Welch,  having  lived  for  many 
years  within  sound  and  sight  of  the  Falls,  was 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  which  led  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  Reservation  by  the  State, 
and  as, a  member  of  Assembly  from  the  Niagara 
district,  had  given  efficient  aid  in  forwarding  the 
necessary  legislation  at  Albany.  He  has  been  a 
conscientious  and  efficient  officer,  and,  during  the 
past  year,  all  the  present  Commissioners  and  all 
the  surviving  ex-Commissioners  joined  in  giving 
him  a  token  of  their  personal  and  official  esteem, 
in  the  shape  of  a  superb  silver  loving-cup,  in- 
scribed as  follows :  "Presented  to  Thomas  V. 
Welch,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Reservation 
at  Niagara,  by  the  present  and  all  the  surviving 
Commissioners  of  the  Reservation,  in  apprecia- 
tive recognition  of  his  faithful  and  efficient  serv- 
ices." 


The  one  secret  of  life  and  xievelopment  is,  not 
tc  devise  and  plan,  but  to  fall  in  with  the  forces 
at  work — to  do  ever}-  moment's  duty  aright — that 
being  the  part  in  the  process  allotted  to  us.  And 
let  come — not  what  will,  for  there  is  no  such 
thing — but  what  the  Eternal  Thought  wills  for 
each  of  us,  has  intended  in  each  of  us  from  the 
first. 
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passing  otXeo  XIII,  ^ulp  20tb,  1903. 

What  could  the  warring  states  befall, 

T'  unite  them  in  one  woe? — 
— The  great  White  Shepherd  of  them  all 

Alas !   now  lieth  low. 

That  *"Light  m  Heaven,"  waning  west 

With  day  from  Tiber's  shore; 
Now  veiled  to  tender,  tearful  quest, 

Rome's  sky  illumes  no  more ! 

His  wondrous  keen  intelligence. 
That  crowned  the  century, 
■  Now,  quickened,  pierces  heights  immense 
Of  all  eternity. 

A  score  and  five  long  years  have  proved — 

Thro'  thorny  ways  assigned. 
E'en  as  the  Master-Shepherd  loved, 

He  loved  and  sought  mankind. 

And  somet,  who  heedless  heard  his  voice, 
— Tho'  faithful  ones  pressed  nigh — 

Came  first,  as  fondlings  of  his  choice, 
For  dying  smile  and  sigh. 

His  vigil  prayer — "Thy  Kingdom  Come!" 
The  answer  craved  were  told : — 

"Now  love  may  reign,  with  Christendom 
Regathered  in  the  Fold !" 


Tho'  vainly,  ere  his  sun  had  set. 
His  face  I  yearned  to  see, — 

A  wanderer's  needs  he'll  not  forget 
In  God's  eternity ! 


Tdris. 


♦"Lumen  in  Coelo."  was  the  character  prophecy  of  Leo  XIII ; 
he  died  as  day  was  declining.. 

t  The  message    from    France,   particularly   pleased   the   dying 
Pontiff. 


Bccount  of  an  Hlasftan  /IDission  Given 

at  Xoretto  Hca&emp,  (Buelpb,  b» 

IRep.  3ules  3ette,  S.  5. 

®N  Wednesday  evening,  August  twenty-sixth, 
the  nuns  were  delightfully  entertained  by 
father  Jette  with  an  account  of  his  life 
among  the  Indians  in  Alaska.    The  Rev.  speaker 
is  the  son  of  Hon.  L.  A.  Jette,  Governor  of  the 
I*rovince  of  Quebec,  and  has  lived  for  the  last  five 


\  ears  as  a  missionary  in  Nulato,  a  village  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Yukon,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Jesuit  mission,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  Claver. 

Besides  three  Sisters  of  St.  Anne,  from  La- 
chine,  near  Montreal,  there  are  only  five  other  white 
persons  in  this  place,  the  remaining  two  hundred 
inhabitants  are  Indians  of  the  Ten'a  tribe.  The 
people  are  of  a  kind,  genial,  and  very  sensitive 
disposition,  well  formed,  with  exceedingly  small 
feet  and  hands.  In  jest,  they  call  the  white  peo- 
ple "big  feet."  They  are  essentially  talkers,  but 
not  orators,  their  forte  is  conversation — many  are 
as  witty  and  bright  as  the  genuine  Irish  or 
French.  Irony  is  frequently  used,  and  in  every 
conversation  there  is  a  touch  of  humor.  They  are 
fond  of  music,  in  every  house  is  to  be  found  a 
musical  instrument,  such  as  an  accordion  or  con- 
certina. Sewing  machines  are  also  quite  com- 
mon in  their  homes.  The  way  to  satisfy  a  Ten'a 
Indian  when  you  refuse  his  request,  is  to  do  so 
with  a  joke;  but  even  if  you  grant  it  and  use  a 
harsh  or  rude  word,  he  goes  off  with  a  pang  in 
his  heart. 

All  the  Indian  posts  or  villages  consist  of  log 
cabins  with  moss  packing ,  between  the  logs. 
There  are  two  windows — sometimes  only  one — 
in  each  cabin  and  but  one  square  room,  which  is, 
as  a  rule  12x15  feet.  There  are  bunks  also 
ranged  around  the  walls,  in  which  the  Indians  can 
sleep,  but  they  prefer  to  lie  on  the  floor,  wrapped 
in  blankets.  They  are  fond  of  relating  stories, 
which  are  begun  at  night  when  the  windows  have 
been  darkened  on  the  outside  by  means  of  heavy 
fur  curtains  that  serve  as  a  protection  from  the 
cold  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the 
light.  These  stories  generally  abound  in  the 
n-arvellous,  and  have  a  soothing  and  soporific 
effect — the  listeners,  after  a  few  hours,  drop  off 
to  sleep,  as  is  evinced  by  their  snoring  in  bass, 
tenor,  and  alto. 

The  mission  extends  from  the  62nd  to  the  67th 
degree  of  latitude.  The  cold  is  polar,  although 
some  very  warm  days  occur  during  part  of  the 
summer.  For  months  the  sun  is  rarely  below  the 
horizon  except  for  a  few  hours  every  day,  and  in 
the  winter,  for  months,  it  is  scarcely  above  it. 
When  the  sun  sets  in  a  limpid  arctic  sky,  it  is  with 
the  usual  display  of  color,  with  the  addition  of 
green,  which  produces  very  beautiful  effects. 
The  Indians  call  the  moon  the  night  sun,  as  the 
clear,  cold  arctic  night  is  almost  as  bright  as  day. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  outsider  a  definite 
idea  of  the  feelings  of  a  stranger,  who  finds  him- 
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self  for  the  first  time  alone,  far  from  any  habita- 
tion, in  the  darkness,  the  cold,  the  marvellous 
stillness,  on  a  lonely  spot  of  an  Alaskan  plain, 
in  deep  snow,  and  with  a  moonless,  starless  sky 
above  him. 

Besides  seven  dogs  to  draw  the  sleds,  the  priest 
always  travels  with  a  companion ;  one  beats  the 
way  for  the  team,  the  other  follows  the  sled. 
Thirst  is  one  of  the  difficulties  on  the  trail.  In 
this  part  of  Alaska  travellers  often  meet  with  the 
spruce  grove,  known  as  Sitka  spruce.  Camping 
in  these  is  a  great  protection  from  the  cold — some 
times  the  thermometer  falls  to  about  69  degrees 
below  zero.  On  such  days  the  breath  escaping 
from  the  mouth  makes  a  noise  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  the  hands  together. 

On  one  occasion  when  Father  Jette  and  his 
guide  were  travelling  and  suffering  from  hunger, 
the  former  saw  some  berries  and  began  to  pick 
them,  but  the  guide  would  not  assist  though  he 
was  willing  enough  to  eat.  On  being  asked  why 
he  would  not  help  to  gather  the  fruit,  he  replied : 
*'Oh,  that  is  woman's  work."  At  another  time 
Father  Jette  wanted  his  canoe,  which  was  out  of 
order.  He  told  a  boy  to  put  pitch  on  it  and  to 
mend  the  seams.  After  a  few  days,  he  went  for 
the  canoe,  but  it  had  not  been  touched,  and  the 
boy  said  he  could  not  mend  it  as  that  sort  of  work 
was  not  done  by  men,  and  he  would  be  laughed  at 
:f  he  did  it ;  so  the  priest  sent  for  a  woman  from 
the  village,  who  fixed  it  in  a  few  hours. 

In  winter  the  dogs  have  to  wear  moccasins  as 
the  sun  shines  so  obliquely  that  the  ice  after  a 
thaw  freezes  in  the  form  of  the  blades  of  a  knife 
and  would  cut  their  paws  if  they  were  not  pro- 
tected. The  dogs  are  fed  at  night  for  they  can- 
not travel  after  eating.  Sometimes  they  cover 
as  many  as  sixty  miles  a  day.  The  meal  at  night 
consists  of  a  large  fish  each,  but  these  canines  are 
very  voracious  and  will  eat  almost  anything  they 
can  find — even  old  shoes  if  they  can  get  them. 

The  food  of  the  natives  consists  of  fish,  game, 
bears — brown  and  black — and  berries.  There  are 
m.any  varieties  of  the  latter,  such  as  cranborric::, 
blueberries,  salmon-berries — these  are  tasteless, 
resemble  the  thimble-berry,  and  grow  very  low. 

The  Ten'a  language  is  very  peculiar;  up  to  the 
present  only  two  white  men — Father  Jette  and 
Father  Ragareau — have  been  able  to  master  it. 
it  has  a  sweet,  Hquid  sound,  something  like  Ital- 
ian. The  following  are  the  first  words  of  the  Hai] 
Mary  :  "Natura  Mary  ne-tlo-raralnith  tse  rolon." 
The  missionaries  have  not  as  yet  found  any  word 


in  the  language  to  express  the  name  of  God.  Last 
year,  in  the  village  of  Rodokakal,  the  Fathers 
were  delighted  with  the  eagerness  of  the  people 
to  hear  the  word  of  God.  The  Indian  religion — 
before  they  were  christianized — seemed  to  consist 
in  great  fear  of  the  devils  and  great  reverence  for 
the  big  crow  which,  according  to  their  tradition, 
made  the  world. 


TIbe  Blossoms. 


"See  the  pretty  apple  blossoms 

Shaded  pink  and  w'hite. 
Lovely  in  their  springtime  freshness, 

What  a  pleasing  sight !" 
Speaking  thus  in  tones  exultant. 

Came  an  artist  friend. 
Bearing  in  her  hands  sweet  blossoms 

Which  a  charm  did  lend 
To  the  happy  scene  surrounding, 

Friends  in  conclave  gay. 
Relishing  their  idle  chatter, 

Whiling  hours  away. 
Such  an  outbreak  of  reproaches 

X^ehemently  fell 
On  the  bearer  of  the  blossoms 

That  would  fain  dispel 
All  the  joy  the  flowerets  brought  her. 

"Who  so  ruthlessly 
Could  have  ventured  e'er  the  fruit  came 

Thus  to  rob  the  tree  ?'' 
Queries  similar  came  quickly 

From  unwary  minds. 
Silently  I  mused  within  me : 

Oh  !  what  different  kinds 
One  will  see  of  human  nature. 

Artists  take  delight 
In  what  pleases  eye  aesthetic. 

Seeing  e'en  God's  might 
In  the  undeveloped  blossom 

As  in  perfect  fruit. 
Deeming  worthy  imitation. 

Fair,  beyond  dispute. 
Then  I  spoke  with  deep  emotion. 

Loudly  in  defense : 
"Some  the  sight  alone  would  nourish. 

Some  a  grosser  sense. 
Were  the  blossoms  spared  till  autumn, 

What  would  we  enjoy  ? 
Fruit,  no  doubt,  in  ruddy  freshness, 

But  which  may  decoy. 
Who  has  not  found  oft  delusion 

In  what  pleased  the  taste. 
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Seeing  there  the  worm  destruction 

Cleverly  encased? 
Let  us  while  the  perfume  lingers, 

Relish  what  is  ours, 
Knowing  not  what  blight  or  tempest 

Might  destroy  these  flowers." 

^  Jji  ^  >iS  y  >(i  Jji 

Ah  me !  were  the  words  scarce  uttered 

When  in  anguish  keen 
1  recalled  my  own  transgression 

With  repentant  mien. 
God's  own  hand  once  plucked  two  blossoms 

Dearest  in  my  sight. 
Of  all  creatures  He  had  fashioned 

They  were  my  delight. 
In  my  grief  I  could  but  question 

His  strange  providence. 
Now  I  realize  my  doubting 

Was  a  grave  offence. 
What  the  future  hides  from  mortals 

God  sees  as  to-day 
And  perchance  the  worm  destruction 

Lurked,  not  far  away. 
So  to  save.  He,  in  His  wisdom. 

Plucked  my  blossoms  twain. 
Whispering  hope  that  in  His  garden 

They'll  be  mine  again.  S.  M.  D. 


Ube  Great  Bnc^cltcal  Xetters  ot  pope 
Xeo  XI IK 

The  Encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII  make  the  best 
possible  memorial  of  the  deceased  Pontiff.  Not 
only  do  they  reveal  his  character  and  views  in  the 
most  important  events  of  his  reign,  but  they  also 
help  us  to  trace  the  origin  of  his  style  and  in- 
fluence as  a  writer.  The  time  was  not  wasted 
tliat  Leo  devoted  to  writing  Latin  verse.  The 
sententious  and  epigrammatic  utterances  in  his 
Encychcals  are  clearly  traceable  to  this  scholarly 
practice.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  give  in  Eng- 
lish the  full  value  of  the  Latin  in  which  for  the 
most  part  these  letters  were  written ;  but  the 
identity  of  the  writer  is  discernible  throughout. 
They  are  Leo's  own  compositions,  and  they  ex- 
press his  views  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  with 
a  calmness  and  a  patience  that  has  time  and  at- 
tention for  every  detail.  One  will  not  read  far 
before  perceiving  how  erroneous  it  is  to  consider 
Leo  XIII  a  "liberal"  Pope.  Conciliatory  he  is  in 
the  highest  degree,  tactful  and  always  careful  to 
palliate  an  unpleasant  statement.     It  is  amusing 


to  hear  people  condemning  Pius  IX  for  his 
"Syllabus  of  Errors,"  and  praisuig  Leo  for  his 
liberalism,  when  one  finds  every  error  of  the 
Syllabus  treated  in  succession  in  these  Encycli- 
cals, but  with  such  reasonableness  that  every  one 
agrees  to  condemn  the  error  instead  of  railing  at 
the  venerable  writer. 

Leo  XIII  was  an  unsparing  enenty  of  error  arid 
of  all  who  tolerated  it : 

"To  recoil  from  an  enemy,  or  to  keep  silence 
when  from  all  sides  such  clamors  arc  raised 
against  truth,  is  the  part  of  a  man  either  devoid 
of  character,  or  who  entertains  doubt  as  to  what 
he  professes  to  believe.  In  both  cases  .-^uch  mode 
of  behaving  is  base  and  is  insulting  to  God,  and 
both  are  incompatible  with  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind. This  kind  of  conduct  is  profitable  only  to 
the  enemies  of  the  faith,  for  nothing  emboldens 
the  wicked  so  greatly  as  the  lack  of  courage  on 
the  part  of  the  good.  Moreover,  want  of  vigor 
or  the  part  of  Christians  is  so  much  the  more 
blameworthy  as,  not  seldom,  little  would  be 
needed  on  their  part  to  bring  to  naught  false 
charges  and  refute  erroneous  opinions ;  and  al- 
v/ays  by  exerting  themselves  more  strenuously 
they  might  reckon  upon  being  successful." 

He  had  no  patience  with  men  who  sought  of- 
ficial positions  as  a  means  of  propagating  error, 
or  with  those  who  permitted  them  to  obtain  such 
offices :  '     ' 

"Thence  they  deny  all  revelation  from  on  high, 
and  all  fealty  due  to  the  Christian  teaching  6f 
morals,  as  well  as  all  obedience  to  the  Church; 
and  they  go  so  far  as  to  deny  her  power  of  mak- 
ings laws  and  exercising  every  other  kind  of 
right,  even  disallowing  the  Church  any  -place 
among  the  civil  institutions  of  the  State.  These 
men  aspire  unjustly  and  with  their  might  strive 
to  gain  control  over  public  affairs  and  lay  hands 
on  the  rudder  of  the  State,  in  order  that  the  legis'- 
lation  may  the  more  easily  be  adjusted  to  those 
principles,  and  the  morals  of  the  people  influenced 
in  accordance  with  them.  Whence  i  it  comes  to 
pass  that,  in  many  countries,  Catholicism  is  either 
openly  assailed  or  else  secretly;  interfered  with, 
full  impunity  being  granted  to  the  most  pernicious 
doctrines,  while  the  public  profession  of  Christian 
truth  is  shackled  oftentimes  with  manifold  icoii- 
straints."  ■:  ,   .    ■  .  i,  .•/!  ii 

He  never  failed  to  insist  on :  his  tight,  I^nd.  (thie 
right  of  the  Church,  to  help  the  iStaite/in  framihg 
laws:  I  .  .:--i-.-  ••    "■■<■  ■  ■'  i' 
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"A  well-spent  life  is  the  only  passport  to 
heaven,  whither  all  are  bound,  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, the  State  is  acting  against  the  laws  and 
dictates  of  nature  whensoever  it  permits  the 
license  of  opinion  and  of  action  to  lead  minds 
astray  from  truth  and  souls  away  from  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue.  To  exclude  the  Church,  founded 
by  God  himself,  from  the  business  of  life,  from 
the  power  of  making  laws,  from  the  training  of 
youth,  from  domestic  society,  is  a  grave  and  fatal 
error.  A  State  from  which  religion  is  banished 
can  never  be  well  regulated ;  and  already  perhaps 
more  than  is  desirable  is  known  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  so-called  civil  philosophy  of  life 
and  morals.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  the  true 
and  sole  teacher  of  virtue  and  the  guardian  of 
morals.  She  it  is  who  preserves  in  their  purity 
the  principles  from  which  duties  flow,  and,  by 
setting  forth  most  urgent  reasons  for  a  virtuous 
life,  bids  us  not  only  to  turn  away  from  wicked 
deeds,  but  even  to  curb  all  movements  of  the  mind 
that  are  opposed  to  reason,  even  though  they  be 
not  carried  out  in  action." 

Again :  "Therefore  they  who  are  engaged  in 
framing  constitutions  and  in  enacting  laws,  shall 
bear  in  mind  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of 
-man,  and  take  care  to  help  him,  but  in  a  right  ana 
orderly  way  to  gain  perfection,  neither  enjoining 
nor  forbidding  anything  save  what  is  reasonably 
consistent  with  civil  as  well  as  with  religious  re- 
quirements. On  this  very  account  the  Church 
cannot  stand  by  indifferent  as  to  the  import  and 
significance  of  laws  enacted  by  the  State;  not  in 
so  far  indeed  as  they  refer  to  the  State,  but  in  so 
far  as,  passing  beyond  their  due  limits,  they 
trench  upon  the  rights  of  the  Church." 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  letters  which  deal  with  the 
gravest  questions  of  our  day  that  Leo  is  at  his 
best.  Take,  for  instance,  his  Letter  on  the  Rela- 
tion of  Employer  and  Workman.  What  simple 
wisdom  it  contains  for  solving  disputes  between 
capital  and  labor! 

"For  the  result  of  civil  change  and  revolution 
has  been  to  divide  society  into  two  widely  differ- 
ing castes.  On  the  one  side  there  is  the  party 
which  holds  power  because  it  holds  wealth ; 
which  has  in  its  grasp  the  whole  of  labor  and 
tiade;  which  manipulates  for  its  own  benefit  and 
its  own  purposes  all  the  sources  of  supply,  and 
v.hich  is  even  represented  in  the  councils  of  the 
State  itself.  On  the  other  side  there  is  the  needy 
and  powerless  multitude,  broken  down  and  suffer- 
ing, and  ever  ready  for  disturbance.    If  working 


people  can  be  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  ob- 
taining a  share  in  the  land,  the  consequence  will 
bo  that  the  gulf  between  vast  wealth  and  sheer 
poverty  will  be  bridged  over,  and  the  respective 
classes  will  be  brought  nearer  to  one  another.  A 
further  consequence  will  result  in  the  greater 
abundance  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Men  al- 
ways work  harder  and  more  readily  when  they 
\vork  on  that  which  belongs  to  them ;  nay,  they 
learn  to  love  the  very  soil  that  yields,  in  response 
to  the  labor  of  their  hands,  not  only  food  to  eat, 
but  an  abundance  of  good  things  for  themselves 
and  those  that  are  dear  to  them.  That  such  a 
spirit  of  willing  labor  would  add  to  the  produce 
of  the  earth  and  to  the  wealth  of  the  community 
is  self-evident.  And  a  third  advantage  would 
spring  from  this :  men  would  cling  to  the  country 
ir.  which  they  were  born ;  for  no  one  would  ex- 
change his  country  for  a  foreign  land  if  his  own 
afforded  the  means  of  living  a  decent  and  happy 
life.  These  three  important  benefits,  however, 
can  be  reckoned  on  only  provided  that  a  man's 
means  be  not  drained  and  exhausted  by  excessive 
taxation.  The  right  to  possess  private  property 
is  derived  from  nature,  not  from  man,  and  the 
State  has  the  right  to  control  its  use  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  good  alone,  but  by  no  means  to 
absorb  it  altogether.  The  State  would,  therefore, 
be  unjust  and  cruel  if,  under  the  name  of  taxa- 
tion, it  were  to  deprive  the  private  owner  of  more 
than  is  fitting." 

"If  we  turn  now  to  things  external  and  cor- 
poreal, the  first  concern  of  all  is  to  save  the  poor 
workers  from  the  cruelty  of  greedy  speculators, 
who  use  human  beings  as  mere  instruments  of 
money-making.  It  is  neither  just  nor  human  so 
to  grind  men  down  with  excessive  labor  as  to 
stupefy  their  minds  and  wear  out  their  bodies. 
Man's  powers,  like  his  general  nature,  are  Hmited, 
and  beyond  these  limits  he  cannot  go.  His 
strength  is  developed  and  increased  by  use  and  ex- 
ercise, but  only  on  condition  of  due  intermission 
and  proper  rest.  Daily  labor,  therefore,  should 
be  so  regulatea  as  not  to  be  protracted  over  longer 
hours  than  the  strength  admits.  How  many  and 
hew  long  the  intervals  of  rest  should  be  must  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  work,  on  circumstances 
oi  time  and  place,  and  on  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  workmen.  Those  who  work  in  mines  and 
quarries,  and  extract  coal,  stone,  and  metals  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  should  have  shorter  hours 
in  proportion  as  their  labor  is  more  severe  and 
trying  to  health.     Then  again  the  season  of  the 
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year  should  be  taken  into  account ;  for  not  in- 
frequently a  kind  of  labor  is  easy  at  one  time, 
which,  at  another,  is  intolerable  or  exceedingly 
difficult.  Finally,  work  which  is  quite  suitable  for 
a  strong  man  cannot  reasonably  be  required  from 
a  woman  or  child.  And  in  regard  to  children, 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  place  them  in 
workshops  and  factories  until  their  bodies  and 
mj'nds  are  sufficiently  developed.  For  just  as 
very  rough  weather  destroys  the  buds  of  spring, 
so  does  too  early  an  experience  of  life's  hard  toil 
blight  the  young  promise  of  a  child's  faculties, 
and  render  any  true  education  impossible.  Wo- 
men, again,  are  not  suited  for  certain  occupations  ; 
a  woman  is  by  nature  fitted  for  home  work,  and 
it  is  that  which  is  best  adapted  at  once  to  preserve 
her  modesty  and  to  promote  the  good  bringing  up 
of  children  and  the  well-being  of  the  family.  As 
a  general  principle,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  a 
workman  ought  to  have  leisure  and  rest  propor- 
tionate to  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  strength ;  for 
waste  of  strength  must  be  repaired  by  cessation 
from  hard  work. 

"Let  it  then  be  taken  for  granted  that  work- 
man and  employer  should,  as  a  rule,  make  free 
agreements,  and  in  particular  should  agree  freely 
as  to  wages ;  nevertheless,  there  underlies  a  dic- 
tate of  natural  justice  more  imperious  and  ancient 
than  any  bargain  between  man  and  man,  namely, 
the  remuneration  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  support 
a  frugal  and  well-behaved  wage-earner.  If 
through  necessity  or  fear  of  a  worse  evil  the 
workman  accept  harder  conditions  because  an  em- 
ployer or  contractor  will  afford  him  no  better,  he 
is  made  the  victim  of  force  and  injustice.  In 
these  and  similar  questions,  however — such  as, 
for  example,  the  hours  of  labor  in  different  trades, 
the  sanitary  precautions  to  be  observed  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops,  etc. — times  and  localities 
differ  so  widely,  it  is  advisable  that  recourse  be 
had  to  societies  or  boards  such  as  we  shall  men- 
t'on. 

"But  if  the  question  be  asked.  How  must  one's 
possessions  be  used?  the  Church  replies  without 
hesitation  in  the  words  of  the  holy  Doctor :  'Man 
should  not  consider  his  outward  possessions  as 
his  own,  but  as  common  to  all,  so  as  to  share 
them  without  hesitation  when  others  are  in  need. 
Whence  the  Apostle  saith.  Command  the  rich  of 
this  world  ...  to  oft'er  with  no  stint,  to 
apportion  largely.'  True,  no  one  is  commanded 
to  distribute  to  others  that  which  is  required  for 
his  own  needs  and  those  of  his  household ;    nor 


even  to  give  away  what  is  reasonably  required 
to  keep  up  becomingly  his  condition  in  life;  'for 
no  one  ought  to  live  other  than  becomingly.'  But 
when  what  necessity  demands  has  been  supplied 
and  one's  standing  fairly  taken  thought  for,  it 
becomes  a  duty  to  give  to  the  indigent  out  of 
what  remains  over.  'Of  that  which  remaineth 
give  alms.'  It  is  a  duty,  not  of  justice — save  in 
extreme  cases — but  of  Christian  charity — a  duty 
rot  enforced  by  human  law.  But  the  laws  and 
judgments  of  men  must  yield  place  to  the  laws 
and  judgments  of  Christ  the  true  God,  who,  in 
many  ways,  urges  on  His  followers  the  practice 
of  almsgiving.  'It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive ;'  and  who  will  count  a  kindness  done 
or  refused  to  the  poor  as  done  or  refused  to  Him- 
self. 'As  long  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  My  least 
brethren,  you  did  it  to  Me.'  " 

The  principal  Encyclical  Letters  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  treating  of  the  important  questions  of  the 
day,  have  been  collected  into  a  volume  by  Rev. 
John  J.  Wynne,  S.  J.,  and  published  by  Benziger 
Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 
The  book  can  be  had  from  any  Catholic  book- 
seller, or  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  the  price — 
^2.00;  postage  twenty  cents  extra — by  the  pub- 
lishers. 


IRoses  at  (Betbsemane. 

(Suggested  by  the  zmter's  visit  to  the  Trappist 
Monastery  in  Kentucky.) 

Iij  the  tanglea  grass  by  the  Abbey  walls 

Bloomed  brave  the  gay  June  roses ; 

There  were  roses  red,  with  their  dropping  leaves. 

And  roses  pink  as  the  dreams  youth  weaves. 

And  roses  wnite  as  when  love  deceives. 

How  they  bloomed  and  swayed  in   the  garden 

there. 
While  the  bell  tolled  out  in  the  warm,  still  air, 
"Eternity!" 

"Eternity!"  the  great  bell  rang; 
"Leave  life,  and  love  and  youth,"  it  sang; 
And  the  red  rose  scattered  its  petals  wide. 
And  the  pink  rose  dreamed  in  the  sun  and  sighed. 
And  the  white  rose  pined  on  its  stem  and  died. 
O  Life !    O  Love !  Ye  are  sweet,  ye  are  strong ; 
But  barren  lives  will  bloom  in  a  long 
Eternity ! 

Frances  Newton  Symmes. 


View  from  Bridge  to  Sister  Islands. 
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/IDa&ame  IRecamier. 

HCOPY  of  Gerard's  famous  picture,  dis- 
played on  the  October  leaf  of  the  sanctum 
calendar,  has  suggested  the  subject  of  my 
tssay — Julie  Recamier,  loveliest  incorporation  of 
French  womanhood,  whose  memory  will  live  as 
long  as  woman's  worth  is  judged  by  woman's 
virtues.  "A  model  of  beauty  and  virtue,"  writes 
that  keenest  of  French  critics,  Ste.  Beuve,  who 
knew  her  well.  Although  quick-witted  and 
gifted  with  the  finest  sense  of  humor,  she  was 
never  known  in  all  her  life  to  utter  an  unkind 
word  of  anyone  nor  did  she  wound  by  sarcastic 
repartee,  as  was  fashionable  in  the  circles  of  the 
time,  "Je  remercie  le  bon  Dieu  que  je  ne  suis  pas 
moqueuse,"  she  once  wrote  in  her  diary. 

But  what  of  Madame  Recamier's  intellect?  A 
careful  student  of  books  from  her  earliest  years, 
few  women  had  more  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  literature.  Though  she  wrote  no 
books,  and  though  most  of  her  letters  were  de- 
stroyed with  her  journal,  by  her  own  direction, 
the  remains  which  we  have  of  her  writings  ex- 
hibit a  clearness,  a  refinement,  and  an  elegance 
of  expression,  which  please  and  captivate  the 
reader.  Her  salon  formed  the  rallying  point  for 
all  notabilities  in  literature,  art,  and  politics  of 
which  the  French  capital  could  boast — the  in- 
definable grace  with  which  she  presided  over  it, 
the  letters  and  journals  of  half  a  century  de- 
scribe, ihere  M.  Delecluze  read  his  Memoires 
et  Soiiz'cnirs.  Whoever  had  first  read  a  new 
book,  was  asked  to  give  the  company  an  account 
of  it.  There  Lamartine,  the  young  and  ardent 
poet,  read  his  Meditations;  and  there  Delphine 
Gay  recited  her  first  verses.  Once  every  week 
Madame  Recamier  gave  a  musicale,  when  there 
were  heard  in  her  salon  the  wonderful  voices  of 
Grisi,  Rubini,  Lablache,  and  other  notable  ar- 
tists. There  M.  de  Chateaubriand — the  vener- 
able man  of  genius,  who' was  for  many  years  the 
m.ost  sedulous  frequenter  of  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois 
— listened,  while  another  voice  read  to  an  ad- 
miring circle,  his  Memoires  d' Outre  Tombe. 
Rachel  Felix,  the  great  actress,  developed  her 
talents  in  Madame  Recamier's  society,  by  study- 
ing the  refined  grace  of  her  hostess,  who  taught 
her  how  to  combine  the  lofty  bearing  of  a  real 
queen  with  the  character  of  a  stage  princess. 

Women  are  proverbially  rigorous  judges  of  the 
shining  or  distinguished  ornaments  of  their  own 
sex ;   but  all  their  recorded  judgments  which  we 


possess  concur  in  admiration  for  Madame  Reca- 
mier, Madame  de  Stael  loved  and  admired  her 
and  was  proud  of  her  friendship.  Madame  Mohl, 
who  knew  her  from  a  child,  wrote :  "She  was 
the  most  entertaining  person  I  ever  met."  Even 
the  critical  Madame  de  Genlis  said :  "She  is 
charming  on  the  slightest  occasion,  and  still  more 
charming  when  intimately  known.  If  ^Madame 
Recamier  had  not  been  so  handsome,  ever\-  one 
would  have  praised  the  accuracy  and  discrimina- 
tion of  her  mind.  Every  day  increases  my  at- 
tachment to  her."  Miss  O'Meara  wrote  enthu- 
siastically :  "Madame  Recamier  rose  like  a  vision 
of  grace  and  sweetness  to  gladden  the  returning 
exiles."  The  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
said  of  her:  "At  first  she  is  good — then  she  is 
intellectual,  and.  after  this,  she  is  very  beautiful." 
Guizot  answered  an  American  lady,  who  inquired 
of  him  the  secret  of  Madame  Recamier's  fascina- 
tion :  "It  was  sympathy — sympathy — sympathy." 
Madame  Swetchine,  that  ethereal  creature,  who 
seems  to  have  been  born  to  show  how  much  of 
heaven's  atmosphere  could  come  down  to  earth, 
wrote  to  her :  "I  have  yielded  to  the  penetrating, 
indefinable  charm  with  which  you  enthrall  every 
one.  When  souls  touch,  they  put  oflF  all  the  poor 
conditions  of  earth." 

The  secret  of  Madame  Recamier's  success  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Beautiful  as  the  dawn,  graceful 
as  an  apparition  from  Olympus,  winning  in  man- 
ner, sincere  in  social  intercourse,  and  true  to  her 
principles  of  virtue,  she  was  a  model  of  gentle 
womanhood,  whose  goodness  of  soul  attracted 
even  more  than  her  beauty,  who,  by  her  good 
judgment  and  unfailing  tact,  carried  the  art  of 
pleasing  to  its  ultimatum,  and  the  noble  art  of 
friendship  to  its  highest  perfection. 

Anna  Merle. 


Laughter  is  a  good,  healthy,  muscle-making, 
luiig-developing  exercise.  Humor  may  be  cul- 
tivated in  a  girl's  mind  without  any  abatement  of 
the  dignity  and  modesty  and  charm  of  her  wo- 
manhood. Not  the  unpleasant  and  constant 
frivolity  evidenced  in  "smart  speech"  or  quick- 
ness of  repartee,  but  the  humor  that  looks  at  the 
world  with  a  twinkle  in  the  eye  and  sees  its  ab- 
surdities, its  smallnesses,  and  its  fun.  An  unfail- 
ing sense  of  the  bright  side  of  life  should  be  part 
of  every  young  woman's  mental  equipment — a 
sense  that  lasts  through  life,  through  its  many 
ills,  its  disillusions,  its  tribulations,  even  its 
i\  agedies. 
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The  golden  touch  of  autumn  lies  on  every  leaf 
and  blossom,  and  the  ever-changing,  ever-beauti- 
ful world  around  us  is  a  blaze  of  crimson  glory — 
the  great  Artist  has  thus  embellished  His  work. 
How  pleasant  it  is  to  roam  through  the  woods 
these  lovely  autumn  days  beneath  skies  that  are 
soft  and  clear,  and  gaze  on  the  wealth  of  bright- 
hued  foliage  which  everywhere  meets  the  eye. 
Though  the  trees  are  untenanted  and  we  miss  the 
wood  bird's  song,  the  deep,  reverent  silence  ap- 
peals to  the  meditative  mind,  and  the  poet's  words 
come  with  added  emphasis,  for  nowhere  does  the 
landscape  assume  a  more  perfect  tranquillity, 
more  varied  and  harmonious  coloring — in  no 
other  spot  has  Nature  such  eloquence  of  beauty, 
such  haunting  melody,  as  in  this  her  noblest 
temple. 

"St.  Cuthbert's"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by 
the  author  of  "Harry  Russell,  a  Rockland  College 
Boy,"  which  will  be  published  in  November.  The 
phenomenal  sales  of  Father  Copus'  first  book  is 


an  evidence  that  he  has  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
young  readers  of  the  country. 

The  second  book  for  our  young  people  by  this 
gifted  author  is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  series 
of  three  which  relate  the  various  experiences  of 
students  at  St.  Cuthbert's  College.  The  story  of 
the  forthcoming  book  is  inspiriting  and  contains 
many  an  uplift  which  will  make  the  readers  not 
only  happier  but  better  boys.  There  is  no  preach- 
ing— fancy  Father  Copus  preaching!^ — in  the 
book,  but  it  abounds  in  adventure.  For  those  who 
revel  in  the  mysterious  there  is  scarcely  anything 
in  all  boy  literature  more  thrilling  than  the  ghost 
story.  The  pages  flow  rapidly  and  one  comes  to 
the  end  of  the  tale  all  too  soon.  In  the  relation  of 
Howard  Hunter's  experiences,  and  the  peculiar 
happenings  to  Rob  Jones,  and  the  results,  we  are 
sure  that  our  young  readers  will  be  intensely  in- 
terested. 

Father  Copus  knows  the  workings  of  a  boy's 
mind  as  few  authors  know  it,  and  he  gives  the 
reader  his  experience.  There  are  no  long  disqui- 
sitions on  character  and  character-building,  yet 
the  reader  is  unconsciously  imbibing  correct  ideas 
in  this  regard  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  absorb- 
ingly interested. 

"St.  Cuthbert's"  will  certainly  prove  to  be  a 
book  after  a  boy's  own  heart.  While  there  is 
nothing  stilted  or  stupid  in  it,  there  is  ample  fun 
and  humor  in  the  pages.  We  have  read  nothing 
more  enjoyable  than  the  midnight  attack  on  the 
island  by  Ambrose  Bracebridge  and  his  com- 
panions, and  its  sequel.  Pathos  and  humor  go 
hand  in  hand.  While  reading  the  pages  of  "St. 
Cuthbert's"  one  finds  himself  frequently  laughing 
heartily  while  the  eyes  are  yet  moist. 

This  writer  makes  you  live  with  his  boys,  and 
feel  as  they  feel.  The  London,  Canada,  daily 
Free  Press,  in  reviewing  "Harry  Russell,"  among 
many  other  good  things,  says  : 

"Father  Copus  has  a  vivid  imagination  and  a 
facile  pen ;  his  English  is  colloquial,  but  not  more 
so  than  the  subject  requires.  But  above  and  be- 
yond all  these  gifts  the  writer  has  an  evident  love 
for  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
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are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatso- 
ever things  are  of  good  report,  and  a  desire  that  if 
there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  his 
readers  shall  think  on  these  things  and  learn  of 
them  more  surely  than  by  contemplating  their  an- 
titheses, to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  life,  and  to  arrive 
at  an  established  principle  with  regard  to  con- 
duct." 

The  Ave  Maria,  in  writing  of  "Harry  Russell," 
speaks  in  the  same  strain  : 

"Such  a  book  is  better  for  boys  than  a  barrelful 
of  sermons." 

If  the  first  book  of  Father  Copus  can  elicit  such 
encomiums,  what  may  we  not  expect  of  the  sec- 
ond ?  "St.  Cuthbert's,"  which  is  now  in  the  press 
and  will  be  issued  next  month,  is  equal  in  every 
respect  to  "Harry  Russell,"  and  is  destined  to  be 
as  popular.  Mothers  and  fathers  should  thank 
Father  Copus  for  these  two  books,  copies  of  which 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  found  on  thousands  of 
breakfast  tables  next  Christmas  morning. 

The  book  is  published  by  Benziger  Brothers, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  and  will  be 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  85  cents. 

* 

"The  last  Spanish  foundation  at  Zalla,"  our 
Correspondent  writes,  "is  beautifully  situated  in 
a  valley  amidst  the  Cantabrian  mountains — in- 
deed, we  have  an  entire  mountain  behind  the  con- 
vent for  our  recreation  ground,  which  is  exten- 
sive enough  in  all  truth,  but  just  a  little  difficult 
of  access.  However,  the  children  enjoy  it  thor- 
oughly, and  the  bracing  mountain  air  has  given  us 
quite  a  reputation. 

The  latest  bulletin  from  Rev.  Mother  General 
announces  that  she  will  leave  Australia  in  No- 
vember, after  the  Jubilee  celebration,  which  took 
place  on  the  eighth  of  September.  We  hope  she 
may  spend  Christmas  at  the  Colegio  de  Loreto, 
Castillja  de  la  Cuesta,  Seville. 

"The  Rainbow  has  appeared  in  our  horizon. 
We  always  feel  so  proud  when  any  one  speaks  of 
the  Falls — 'We  have  a  convent  of  our  Institute 
there,'  we  say." 


A  valuable  collection  of  musical  books,  bound 
in  leather,  the  gift  of  Madame  Gagnieure,  of  St. 
Catharines,  mother  of  our  esteemed  friends,  Rev. 
Alexander  Gagnieure,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  William 
Gagnieure,  S.  J.,  has  been  added  to  our  musical 
library. 

The  gift  includes  such  works  as  the  complete 
Sonatas  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  all  of  Chopin's 
compositions,  and  several  of  Schumann,  Bach, 
Schubert,  Haydn,  Liszt,  and  Rubenstein. 

The  catalogue  of  the  musical  library  now  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  works  on  the  subject  written 
in  English,  besides  the  scores  of  all  the  notable 
oratorios  and  operas,  thus  making  it  a  unique 
source  of  reference  to  the  music  students. 

We  desire  to  tender,  through  the  columns  of 
the  Rainbow,  the  renewed  expression  of  our  gra- 
titude to  the  generous  donor. 

Coincident  with  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Jeffrey  D. 
Lindsay's  beautiful  photo  gift  of  the  late  vener- 
able Pontiff,  came  a  pen  picture  from  a  literary 
friend  across  the  sea,  descriptive  of  an  audience 
which  she  had  a  short  time  before  his  demise : 

"Pale,  upright,  and  attenuated,  hardly  visible, 
so  little  remained  of  material  substance  within 
that  wrapping  of  white  linen,  there  sat  the  Holy 
Father  in  a  large  chair,  behind  which  stood  a  table 
surmounted  by  a  crucifix.  The  light  fell  full  on 
the  fine  face  of  the  Latin  prelate,  throwing  the 
delicate  features  into  relief — the  features  of  a  face 
vivified,  electrified,  so  to  speak,  by  a  mind  so 
fresh,  so  enthusiastic,  so  valiant  for  good,  so  alive 
for  moral  misery,  so  compassionate  to  bodily  suf- 
fering, that  its  glance  filled  the  on-looker  with 
wonder.  It  seemed  a  miraculous  dawn  hovering 
over  a  sunset.  The  incomparable  portrait  of 
Chartrain  alone  can  give  an  idea  of  that  eagle 
glance,  but  even  it  has  too  worldly  an  effect,  and 
all  the  flaming  mass  of  purple  behind  the  snowy 
cassock  gives  the  cheeks  a  gleam  and  the  eye  a 
brilliancy  in  the  picture  which  were  softer  in  the 
Pope  himself.  To  explain  what  I  mean  I  shall 
say  that  I  found  the  Pope  more  spiritualized,  with 
a  personal  radiance  more  benignant,   less  of  a 
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king,  and  more  of  an  apostle.  A  gentle  benevo- 
lence, half  afraid  it  would  seem,  lurked  in  the 
curve  of  his  Hps  and  showed  itself  only  in  his 
smile ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  straight  nose  re- 
vealed the  will — the  unbending  will — one  that 
could  wait. 

"Leo  XIII.  resembled  a  saint  in  some  cathedral 
window,  but  what  attracted  and  riveted  attention, 
almost  as  much  as  his  face,  was  the  hands — long, 
delicate,  transparent  hands,  with  contours  of  un- 
rivalled purity — hands  which  seemed,  with  their 
agate  nails,  offerings  of  precious  ivory  laid  upon 
a  shrine.  His  voice  had  a  far-away  sound,  as  if  it 
had  travelled  to  a  distant  country  on  the  wings  of 
prayer,  and  loved  rather  to  soar  toward  heaven 
than  to  stoop  to  mortal  ears.  Nevertheless,  in  con- 
versation it  returned  from  the  Gregorian  mono- 
tone, with  a  note  in  the  major  key.  Besides,  a 
mere  trifle,  a  local  habit,  lent  his  discourse  a  pecu- 
har  savor,  a  spice  of  nationality.  Though  the 
Pontiff  spoke  correct  and  elegant  French,  at 
every  moment  the  typical  Italian  exclamation, 
*ecco,'  broke  in  with  its  two  crackling  syllables." 

Mrs.  R.  Chilton  has  kindly  sent  us  a  companion 
picture  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X.  To  our 
New  York  and  Washington  friends  we  are  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  for  the  treasured  gifts. 

But  few  American  poets  have  sung  the  praises 
of  Niagara;  this  marvellous  pageant  has  been 
neglected  in  literature  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
It  has  remained,  it  would  seem,  for  Mr.  Henry 
T.  Blake,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  immortalize  in 
his  Ode — which  he  has  graciously  permitted  us  to 
reproduce — this  "endless  avalanche  of  emerald 
and  snow." 


XTbe  pine  Grove  at  riDtbMeport. 

I. 

Grand  River  winds  its  noble  course  o'er  many 

miles  of  land. 
From  Wellington  thro'  Waterloo,  and  Brant,  and 

Haldimand, 
To  where  it  falls  in  Erie's  Lake :  of  scenes  most 

fair  to  see. 


The  village  site  of  Middleport  comes  first  in  mem- 
ory ; 

For  here  the  river  deep  and  wide  flows  on  in  joy- 
ous flood, 

O'erlooking  all,  the  Village  Grove  a  crowning 
glory  stood. 

II. 

Returning  home,  that  sacred  grove  was  first  to 

greet  the  eye ; 
And  faring  thence,  its  waving  pines  receiv'd  our 

last  good-bye. 

IIL 

With  any  grove  in  Tempe's  Vale,  these  pines 

could  well  compare ; 
The  splendid  trees,  like  soldiers  tall,  were  formed 

in  solid  square. 

IV. 

And  deep  within  this  od'rous  shade  there  circled 

an  expanse. 
For  tables  piled  with  picnic  cheer  and  platform 

for  the  dance. 

V. 

And  here  I've  seen  the  paling  cheek  and  youth 

slow-dying  meet 
With  age,  to  watch  the  mazy  dance  and  bless  the 

flying  feet. 

VI. 

J n  B-tl-r's  name  should  mention'd  be;    his 

heart  was  here.    And  where's 
The  violin  that's  half  as  sweet  as  D-gl-s  Ol-v-r's  ? 

VII. 

Some  came,  who  let  the  selfish  world  too  strong  a 

magnet  prove; 
And  goaded  by  ambition,  lost  the  spirit  of  the 

Grove. 

VIII. 

In  spring  the  children  hasten'd  to  the  Grove  for 
May-flow'rs  fair; 

In  autumn  found  for  childhood's  ills  sweet  penny- 
royal there. 

IX. 

At  nine  o'clock  Grant's  beck'ning  pines  frown'd 
laggards  late  to  school, 
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At  four  o'clock  Smith's  smiling  Grove  wav'd  com-  XV. 

pensation  lull.  "pjg  g^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  Cremona's  height  all  harmony 

retains, 
X.  Imprisoning  in  its  wooded  growth  the  music  of 

^  Dear  teachers  sighting  wider  ways  than  scholars'  the  plains  : 

pathway  trod,  And  thus  Cremona's  violins  fling  free  a  pow'r  to 

At  Paris  and  at  Caledonia  rest  beneath  the  sod.  move 

The  world's  great  heart ! — an  agency  the  master's 


XL 

To-day  beholds  the  village  dear  grown  like  a  gar- 
ment, old ; 

And  with  the  slaying  of  the  pines,  its  story  sweet 
is  told. 

XII. 

The  dear  old  times,  the  vanished  grove,  we'll  ever- 
more deplore. 

Oh,  why  should  strangers'  money  buy  what  gold 
cannot  restore ! 

XIII. 

The  river  tho'  despoil'd  flows  on,  and  changeless 
bears  away 

A  present  grief  or  past  delight, — and  all  have  had " 
their  day. 

Its  northern  banks  hold  hollows  green  to  silence 
lent,  that  show 

Where  lovingly  the  dead  were  laid,  and  left  long 
.  years  ago : 

On  River's  breast  the  moonlight  forms  of  tiny, 
rippling  waves, 

A  silver  trail  to  meet  and  light  these  lonely  In- 
dian graves. 

XIV. 

A  fairer  lady  never  listen'd  to  a  tale  of  love, 
Than  she  who  once  presided  o'er  the  River  and 

the  Grove, 
Unconscious  of  her  majesty  ;  but  at  the  whisper'd 

name 
*  Of  Kathrine  Kerr,  broad  Canada  should  proud 

promote  her  claim 
To  queen,  it  on  her  grandsire's  lands, — the  old 

reserve  or  grant 
Made  by  the  British  sovereign  to  his  faithful  ally. 

Brant. 
The  river  mirrors  still,  methinks,  her  beauteous 

faultless  face. 
The  Grove  sigh'd  back  her  sweetness,  while  its 

pines  assum'd  her  grace. 


bow  above. 


XVI. 


Our  joy  that  ready  rose,  and  hope  low  hid  in 

heart's  deep  mines 
Found  utt'rance  here,  or  high  in  song  was  wafted 

to  the  pines. 

XVII. 

To  happy  hearts, — to  days  long  dead, — to  all  that 

used  to  be, 
I  know  our  dear  and  dying  pines  sobb'd  out  their 


agony 


/I 


XVIII. 


And  say  we  all  with  sadden'd  heart,  where'er  our 

footsteps  rove 
— Oh !  God,  be  with  the  happy  days  that  knew  the 

Village  Grove! 

Idris. 


1.  Young  Mr.  A-m-r. 

2.  Old  Mrs.  Sh-p-rd. 

3.  Mr.  D-ds-n  and  Mr.  Sc-tt. 

4.  Mrs.  Osb-rne. 


Ube  Xast  /iDoments  of  /ID03art. 

^^  HE  master  hand  of  the  great  Munkaczy  has 
^^     pictured  this  scene  with  a  pathos  which  ap- 
peals to  every  lover  of  the  immortal  author 
of  "Don  Giovanni,"  "the  pearl  of  all  operas." 

In  the  background  is  the  interior  of  the  homely 
dwelling,  in  front  eleven  human  figures  stand  out, 
a  harpsichord  and  easy  chair,  two  ordinary  chairs, 
and  a  screen.  At  the  right  hand  of  the  spectator 
and  slightly  retreating  from  the  foreground  is  a 
child,  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  the  son  of  Mozart. 
With  an  intelligent  but  rather  sad  expression,  and 
pale,  he  looks  on  in  a  somewhat  dreamy  way,  after 
the  fashion  of  children  who  know  that  something 
is  going  on  they  do  not  exactly  understand.  Close 
to  him,  but  further  back,  is  his  mother,  Costanze, 
with  wearied  features,  eyes  dim  with  watching 
and  want  of  rest,  and  lips  wiiich  express  the  grief 
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at  her  heart.  Her  chin  rests  in  the  palm  of  her 
hand.  Her  head  is  bent  forward,  and  she  gazes 
from  above  the  easy  chair  at  the  features  of  the 
master,  on  which  death  is  about  to  set  its  seal — 
hfc  had  remarked  to  her  a  few  weeks  before  when 
walking  one  bright  November  morning  in  the 
Prater,  and  sadly  pointing  out  the  falling  leaves : 
"1  well  know  I  am  writing  this  Requiem  for  my- 
self. My  own  feelings  tell  me  that  I  shall  not 
last  long."  Now  all  his  solicitude  is  for  her — 
''Who  can  comfort  my  Costanze,  if  you  don't  stay 
here,  Sophie?" 

Mozart  is  in  a  half-recumbent  position  on  the 
easy  chair,  which  has  carved  wooden  arms,  and  is 
placed  near  the  harpsichord.  A  lock  of  his  thick, 
dark-brown  hair,  matted  by  perspiration,  falls 
over  his  smooth  and  pale  forehead.  His  sunken 
eyes  gleam  from  under  the  eyelashes  with  fever- 
ish brightness.  His  cheeks  are  flushed — the 
cheek-bones  project,  owing  to  the  emaciation  of 
his  face.  He  wears  no  beard,  which  gives  him  a 
very  youthful  appearance.  Under  the  dressing- 
gown  the  thinness  of  his  body  is  apparent,  and  the 
cuffs  enclosing  his  shrunken  wrists  look  as  if  al- 
most empty.  His  right  arm,  by  a  last  effort,  is 
stretched  out  in  the  direction  of  the  singers — 
Benedict  Schack,  Hofer,  Gerl — who  are  perform- 
ing his  Requiem,  as  if  he  were  attempting  to  keep 
time,  while  his  left  arm,  which  holds  the  manu- 
script, lies  motionless  on  the  chair.  Behind  him 
on  the  other  side  of  the  harpsichord  is  a  reddish 
screen,  which  reveals  the  framework  of  a  door  in 
the  background.  Nearly  in  a  line  with  the  screen 
is  a  half -opened  door,  at  which  are  partially  seen 
three  friends,  who  are  looking  into  the  room. 
One  of  them,  the  doctor,  is  evidently  watching 
the  effect  produced  on  the  dying  man  by  the 
music  to  which  he  is  listening,  doubtless,  a  last 
attempt  to  see  if  this  weird  melody  will  produce  a 
rally.  Two  other  friends  listen  to  the  music  with 
rapt  attention.  A  cover  of  a  violet  color,  with  a 
somewhat  worn  fringe,  on  the  harpsichord,  is 
thrown  back  to  expose  the  keys.  Another  friend 
stoops  with  a  look  of  the  deepest  attention  over 
the  desk  placed  on  the.  instrument,  where  the 
cover  has  been  removed.  Before  the  harpsichord 
sits  the  player  who  accompanies  the  singers,  up- 
right, absorbed  by  the  music.  His  hands  are 
placed  upon  the  keys,  and  it  is  evident  that  noth- 
ing could  distract  him  from  the  task  which,  for 
him,  is  unutterably  sacred.  From  the  dress  of  the 
singers,  into  which  the  painter  has  introduced  the 
bluish  color  that  produces  such  a  curious  effect 


and  is  so  absolutely  peculiar  to  him  that  it  might 
take  the  place  of  his  signature — we  infer  that  they 
are  men  of  the  world,  elegant  and  distinguished, 
who  have  come  to  satisfy  a  last  request  and  to  at- 
tempt a  miracle. 

Such  is  this  masterly  picture,  in  which  Mun- 
kaczy's  powers  of  conception,  drawing,  and  color- 
ing, are  revealed  in  full  perfection.  There  is  an 
air  of  profound  melancholy  about  it,  and  yet  Mo- 
zart himself  seems  oblivious  of  his  sufferings  and 
under  the  spell  of  the  music,  while  the  musicians 
appear  absorbed  in  their  singing.  The  details 
show  wonderful  finish,  and  the  folds  of  the  screen 
are  so  exact  that  one  is  tempted  to  touch  them  to 
see  if  they  are  not  real.  The  white  cushion  on 
which  Mozart's  neck  and  shoulders  lean,  while 
with  difficulty  he  raises  his  head,  is  admirably 
executed.  In  short,  the  work  is  an  artistic  tri- 
umph upon  which  we  gaze  with  a  yearning  desire 
to  ward  off  the  Death  Angel,  for  so  long  as  men 
continue  to  cherish  and  venerate  the  pure  and 
beautiful  in  art  and  in  human  lif-e,  so  long  will 
Mozart,  the  great  master  of  melody,  be  loved. 

Margaret  Henry. 


Hn  iBvcn  Song. 

No  luring  power  the  winsome  day  can  hold. 
The  moments  come,  then  glide  into  the  past. 
And  as  I  watch  the  glory  fade  away 
As  shadows  thick  around  the  earth  are  cast, 
Again  I  trace  the  Artist's  Hand  supreme. 
Who  paintea  sunrise  now  His  colors  blends 
In  richer,  rarer  tints,  yet  more  subdued. 
Like  blessing  in  life's  afternoon  descends. 
The  twilight,  the  world's  beauties  has  obscured, 
O'erspreading  soft,  ere  heavenly  joys  appear. 
Now  earth's  forgotten  and,  like  one  entranced, 
T  gaze  with  sentiments  of  love  and  fear. 
The  welkin,  myriad-starred,  in  vast  expanse, 
More  than  all  else  my  Maker's  power  reveals 
Iv  such  calm  silence,  that  no  word  betrays 
His  majesty,  which  every  creature  feels. 
Before  such  vista  am  I  mute  to  praise ! 
A  humble  heart  ascends  with  longing  sigh, 
A  murmur  low,  a  suppliant  whisper  pleads 
That,  by  the  omnipresent  Deity 
My  even  song  be  heard :    O  Lord  of  all ! 
To  Thee  my  soul  aspires  and  in  Thy  sight. 
Thy  Hand  I  trace  in  nature's  every  charm 
As  well  through  beamy  day  as  shadowy  night. 

Dorothy  B. 
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[Concluded.] 


Auf  ihren  beschwerlichen  Sammelreisen  hat  sie 
das  Geld  znr  Vollendung  von  Haus  und  Kirche 
zusammengelesen,  so  dass  die  Gemeinde  schon 
1859  in  ihr  eigenes  Haus  einziehen  konnte.  Von 
ibrer  letzten  Sammelreise,  welche  sie  am  28.  Oc- 
tober 1861  antrat,  sollte  sie  nicht  mebr  nach  Bu- 
carest  zuriickkehren,  indem  sie  von  der  General- 
oberin  zur  Griindung  einer  neuen  Niederlassung 
in  Frankfurt  a/^I.  verwandt  wurde.  Sie  starb 
im  Jahre  1870.  Ihr  Andenken  ist  in 
reichem    Segen. 

Am  3.  JuU  1862  erhielt  das  Institut  erne  zzveite 
Oherin  in  der  Person  der  Fran  Barbara  Wiir- 
dinger.  Hatte  die  erste  Oberin  den  Beruf,  das 
Institut  in  Rumanien  bekannt  und  behebt  zu 
machen,  was  ihr  auch  mit  Gottes  Gnade  und 
durch  ihre  ausserst  giinstigen  Xaturanlagen  ge- 
lang,  so  hatte  die  zweite  Oberin  offenbar  den 
Beruf,  innerhalb  der  30  Jahre  ihrer  Verwaltung 
das  Institut  nach  innen  und  aussen  auszubauen, 
zu  kraftigen,  zu  verbreiten.  Schon  das  Aeussere 
dieser  ganz  ausserordenthchen  Frau  war  im- 
ponierend  und  mancher  Sturm  von  innen  und 
aussen  scheiterte  beim  blossen  Anbhck  dieser  zum 
Herrschen  geborenen  Frau,  deren  aussere  Er- 
srheinung  es  schon  deuthch  merken  hess,  dass  sie 
mit  sich  nicht  scherzen  lasse  imd  dass  sie  bereit 
sei,  fiir  ihre  gute  Sache  ganz  einzustehen,  wah- 
rend  doch  auf  der  andern  Seite,  die  aus  diesen 
scharfen,  aristokratischen  Ziigen  hervorleuch- 
tende  miitterHche  Liebe  und  das  unverkennbare 
Wohlwollen,  das  um  ihre  Lippen  spielte,  unwill- 
kiirhch  jedes  Herz  gewann,  so  dass  rreund  und 
Feind  voll  Hochachtung  und  Liebe  sich  vor  dieser 
starken  Frau  beugten.  —  Alit  kraftigem,  aus- 
serordentUch  geschicktem  Griff  erfasste  sie  sofort 


nach  ihrer  Installation  die  Ziigel  des  institutes, 
das  sie  mit  ungewohnlichem  Scharfsinn  und 
Tiichtigkeit  wahrend  30  Jahren  leitete  und  das 
sie  in  die  Provinz  verbreitete.  Unter  ihrer  weisen 
und  energischen  Leitung  wurde  das  Mutterhaus 
bis  zu  der  Grosse  erweitert,  in  der  es  jetzt  vor 
unseren  Augen  dasteht.  Sie  erbaute  die  F  i  1  i  a  1  e 
St.  Joseph  in  Bucarest,  strada  Fantanei ; 
sie  griindete  die  Filialen  in  Braila  und 
Craiova,  sie  erbaute  die  neue  B  a  r  a  t  z  i  e- 
S  c  h  u  1  e.  Von  ihrem  kleinen,  klein  winzigen, 
an  die  Kirche  angebauten  Zimmerlein  aus,  diri- 
gierte  und  leitete  sie  all  diese  vielfachen  Anstalten 
und  Schulen  mit  fester  Energie  und  miitterlicher 
Liebe.  Wenn  man  nun  bedenkt,  dass  sie  ihr 
ganzes  Leben  lang  durch  ein  sehr  schmerzliches, 
korperliches  Leiden,  das  sie  vor  der  Welt  gar 
wohl  zu  verbergen  wusste,  zu  dulden  hatte,  so 
muss  man  diese  ganz  ausserordentliche  Frau 
wirklich  bewundern  und  anstaunen.  Fine  ganze 
Generation  ward  unter  ihrer  Leitung  erzogen  und 
liing  ihr  mit  inniger  Liebe  und  aufrichtiger  Dank- 
barkeit  an.  Sie  half  auch  in  der  That,  wo  sie  nur 
helfen  konnte.  Selbst  auf  dem  Krankenlager 
hatte  sie  nur  eine  Sorge,  fiir  ihre  lieben  Kinder 
und  fiir  das  ihr  so  teure  Institut.  Was  Wunder, 
dass  bei  ihrem  Tod  am  29.  April  1892  unzahlige 
Augen  nass  wurden  und  tausend  und  tausend 
Frauen  und  Madchen  ihr,  als  ihrer  geliebten  Mut- 
ter nachtrauerten.  Daher  Hess  es  sich  Mgr. 
Costa,  der  treue  Freund  und  Vater  des  In- 
stitutes nicht  nehmen,  das  Begrabnis,  das  am  i. 
Mai  1892  unter  Teilnahme  einer  uniibersehbaren, 
tiefbewegten  Menschenmenge  stattfand,  selbst  zu 
halten.  Daher  denn  auch,  nachdem  der  Sarg  in 
das  Grab  gesenkt  worden,  zwei  konigliche  Beamte 
im  Namen  5'.  M.  des  Konigs  einen  prachtvollen 
Kranz  in  das  Grab  der  unvergesslichen  Frau 
senkten.  Weil  ihr,  nachst  Gott,  das  Institut  seine 
Grosse  und  sein  Ansehen  zu  verdanken  hat, 
wurde  auf  dem  Institutsfriedhof  ihr  Grab  aus- 
gezeichnet  und  liegen  ihre  irdischen  Ueberreste 
gerade  zu  Fiissen  des  grossen  Kreuzes,  auf  dem 
ein  warmer  Nachruf  das  Andenken  an  diese  edle 
Frau  im  Gedachtnis  der  Nachwelt  erhalt.  An  ihr 
bewahrheitet  sich  das  Wort  der  hi.  Schrift: 
"Ihre  Werke  lobpreisen  sie  am 
Thore    der    Ewigkei  t". 

Am  26.  Juli  1892  ward  die  bisherige  Vicarin, 
Frail  Marie  Schiller,  zur  dritten  Oberin  des  Insti- 
tutes erannt.  Xur  3  Jahre  leitete  diese  einfache, 
aber  intelligente  Frau  das  Institut.  Aber  diese 
3  Jahre  sind  voll  von  Beweisen  ihres  Eifers  und 
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ihrer  rastlosen  Thatigkeit  fiir  die  Anstalt.  So 
wurde  unter  ihr  ein  schones  passendes  Heim  fiir 
die  Filiale  in  Craiova  angekauft  und  dasselbe 
durch  den  Anbau  eines  neuen  Schulhauses  erwei- 
tert.  Unter  ihr  wurde  das  neue  Institutshaus  in 
Braila  erbaut,  in  Turn-Sererin  aber  griindete  sie 
am  6.  August  1894  eine  neue  Filiale.  Da 
warf  sie  ein  hartnackiges  Leiden  auf  das  Kran- 
kenlager  und  hemmte  mit  einem  Schlage  ihr  Be- 
durfnis  nach  Thatigkeit.  Am  22.  Juli  1895  ver- 
liess  sie  Bucarest,  um  in  der  heimatlichen  Luft  in 
Nymphenburg  die  Gesundheit  wiederzufinden ; 
aber  leider  sollte  sie  nicht  mehr  in  unsere  Mitte 
zuriickkehren,  denn  bereits  am  24.  November 
1895  brachte  der  Telegraph  die  so  betriibende 
Nachricht  von  ihrem  allzu  friihen  Ableben.  Ihre 
irdische  Hiille  ruht  auf  dem  Friedhof  des  Mut- 
terhauses  in  Nymphenburg.  Wenige  waren  die 
Jahre  ihrer  Verwaltung,  aber  gar  segensreich 
waren  sie  fiir  das  Gedeihen  des  Institutes  in  Ru- 
manien.     Der    Herr    lohne    es    ihr! 

Bereis  am  3.  Februar  1896  erhielt  das  Institut 
eine  neue  Oberin  in  der  jetzt  noch  an  der 
Spitze  des  Institutes  stehenden  Fran  Candida 
Stein,  zi'elche  von  dem  aufrichtigen  Wunsch  be- 
seelt  ist,  nach  dem  Vorbilde  ihrer  edlen  Vorgan- 
gerinnen  all  ihre  Krafte  zum  Wohle  des  Insti- 
tutes zu  verwenden.  Bis  jetzt  wurde  unter  ihr 
die  Filiale  St.  Joseph  in  Bucarest  durch  den  An- 
bau eines  geeigneten  Kindergartens  und 
einer  geraumigen  N  a  h  s  c  h  u  1  e  vergrossert. 
Zu  gleicher  Zeit  ist  sie  bemiiht,  der  Filiale  in 
Turn-Severin  ein  den  Zwecken  des  Institutes 
passenderes  Local  zu  verschaflfen. 

Von  den  vier  Generaloherinnen,  welche  von 
Nymphenburg  aus  das  ganze  Institut  S-ta  Maria 
in  diesen  50  Jahren  leiteten,  Frau  Catharina  di 
Graccho,  Frau  Elise  di  Graccho,  Frau  Marie  Paur 
und  Frau  Elise  Blume,  haben  nur  zwei  die  weite 
Reise  nach  Rumanien  unternommen,  namlich  die 
F>au  Generaloherin  Elise  di  Graccho,  welche  im 
Mai  i860  sich  nur  kurze  Zeit  in  Bucarest  aufhielt 
und  die  jetzt  noch  regierende  Generaloherin  Frau 
Elise  Blume,  welche  im  Februar  1896  das  Mut- 
terhaus  in  Bucarest  und  seine  Filialen  mit  ihrem 
hohen  Besuche  beehrte. 


VII. 
DAS  INSTITUT  UND  SEIN  ARBEITSFELD 

Das  Institut  der  seligsten  Jungfrau  Maria  oder 
der   "Englischen    Fraulein",    wie   es   auch   nach 


Jenen  genannt  wird,  welche  den  ersten,  wenn 
auch  missgliickten  Versuch  einer  Griindung  des 
Institutes  machten,  hat  zum  Hauptzweck  die 
Erziehung  der  weiblichen  Ju- 
g  e  n  d  im  weitesten  Sinn  des  Wortes.  Wie  es 
in  der  Fremde,  in  Holland  entstanden  und  seine 
ersten  V^ersuche  im  protestantischen  England  ge- 
macht,  so  zeigte  es  sich  auch  stets  in  besonderer 
Weise  geeignet  fiir  die  Erziehung  in  der  Fremde 
und  scheute  sich  nie,  Kinder  von  was  immer  fiir 
einem  religiosen  Bekenntnisse  in  den  Rahmen 
seiner  Tkiitigkeit  mit  einzuschliessen.  Sein  Ge- 
danke  ist,  die  grosse  Wohlthat  einer  wahrhaft 
soliden,  christlichen  Erziehung  nicht  nur  den 
Kindern  katholischer  Familien,  sondern  auch  den 
Kindern  anderer  Religionsbekenntnisse  zuzuwen- 
den,  welche  Aufgabe  es  durch  die  besondere 
Verehrung  und  unter  dem  besondern  Schutze  der 
seligsten  Jungfrau  Maria  zu  erreichen  sucht ! 
Aus  diesem  doppelten  Grunde  passte  dasselbe 
daher  auch  ganz  vorziiglich  nach  Rumanien. 
Denn  einerseits  finden  sich  hier,  wenigstens  in 
den  Stadten,  die  verschiedensten  Nationalitaten 
und  andrerseits  ist,  wie  gesagt,  die  grosse  Liebe 
und  Verehrung  des  rumaniscnen  Volkes  zur  Mut- 
ter des  Herrn  iiberall  bekannt.  Das  Institut  hat 
denn  auch  im  Laufe  der  50  Jahre  seines  Bestandes 
in  Rumanien  diese  grosse  Aufgabe  der  christ- 
lichen Erziehung  der  weiblichen  Jugend,  nach 
alien  Richtungen  hin  auf  sich  genommen  und  mit 
rastlosem  Eifer  durchgearbeitet.  Die  Hauptar- 
beit  war  und  ist  stets  Unterricht  und 
Erziehung.  in  Pensionaten  und 
V  o  1  k  s  s  c  h  u  1  e  n.  Aus  dem  kleinen,  beschei- 
denen  An  fang  im  fremden  Hause,  sind  jetzt 
stattliche  Institutshauser  erwachsen,  wde  das  Mut- 
terhaus  in  der  Strada  Pitar-Mosu,  dessen  altester 
Teil  im  Jahre  1859  bezogen  wurde.  Durch  den 
Anbau  des  "Josephs-Stockes"  im  Jahre  1864  auf 
der  Linken  und  die  Fortsetzung  des  Hauses  auf 
der  Rechten  im  Jahre  1873,  sowie  durch  die  An- 
fiigung  des  im  Jahre  1885  erbauten  Kranken- 
hauses,  durch  die  Errichtung  des  sogenannten 
grossen  Pensionates  im  Institutsgarten  im  Jahre 
1889  "nd  <ics  im  gleichen  Jahre  auf  der  aussersten 
Linken  erbauten  Priesterhauses  war  das  Mutter- 
haus  in  seiner  Jetzigen  Grosse  vollendet.  Das- 
selbe birgt  in  sich  das  Pensionat  S-ta  Maria  und, 
ganz  getrennt  davon,  die  sehr  zahlreiche  Volks- 
schule  in  der  Strada  Mercur. 

Endlich  erwarb  das  Institut  im  Jahre  1884  in 
Filaret  in  gesunder  Lage  einen  kleinen  Weinberg, 
damit  die  Mitglieder  von  ihren  schweren  Beruf- 
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sarbeiten  sich  hie  mid  da  in  frischer  Luft  wieder 
erholen  konnten. 

Am  2.  Februar  1864  iibemahm  das  Institut,  auf 
Drangen  der  Regierung,  die  Leitung  des 
A  s  y  1  e  s  "Elena  D  o  a  m  n  a"  in  Cotroceni 
itnter  D-r  Davila  als  Vorstand.  Die  Anstalt  um- 
fasste  damals  120  Waisenkinder.  Da  aber  dem 
Institut  die  ihm  zur  richtigen  Entfaltung  seiner 
Krafte  durchaus  notwendige  Freiheit  mangelte, 
auch  seine  INIitglieder  in  der  damals,  durch  die 
nahen  Siimpfe  sehr  ungesunden  Lage,  steten  Fie- 
beranfallen  ansgesetzt  vvaren,  so  gab  das  Institut 
am  15.  August  1866  dieses  Arbeitsfeld  wieder 
auf. 

Im  Jahre  1864  wurde  in  dem  linken  Fliigel  des 
Mutterhauses  durch  Aufnahme  von  9  Waisen  das 
W/  aisenhaus  gegrundet.  Die  Zahl  der 
AVaisenkinder  nahm  jedoch  immer  zu,  so  dass  es 
bald  an  ivaum  fiir  dieselben  zu  fehlen  begann. 
Deswegen  baute  das  Institut  auf  einem  der  Dio- 
zese  gehorigen  Grund,  im  nahen  Dorfe  Cioplea, 
ein  neues  Waisenhaus,  in  welches  am  16.  Sep- 
tember 1868  fiinfundzwanzig  Waisenkinder  ein- 
zogen.  Bald  aber  musste  dasselbe  wieder  aufge- 
geben  werden  und  so  errichtete  man  auf  eigenem 
Grund  und  Boden,  rechts  vom  Alutterhause  den 
grossen  Fliigel,  dessen  untere  Raume  die  Waisen- 
kinder im  Jahre  1873  bezogen  und  die  sie  heute 
noch  bewohnen. 

1866  liess  Bischof  Pliiyin  im  Hof  der  Baratzie- 
Kirche  eine  kleine  ebenerdige  Madchenschule  er- 
bauen,  die  sogenannte  St.  Anna-Schule, 
welche  im  gleichen  Jahr  das  Institut  iibernahm. 
Die  erste  Prafectin  war  die  heute  noch  von  \lelen 
nicht  vergessene  Frl.  Magdalena,  welche  23  Jahre 
hindurch  dieser  Schule  mit  ausserordentlichem 
Opfermut  und  Liebe  vorstand.  Da  aber  das 
kleine  Gebaude  fiir  den  grossen  Andrang  dur- 
chaus nicht  geniigte,  so  wurde  vom  Institut  auf 
eigene  Kosten  an  seiner  Stelle  ein  schoner,  ein- 
stockiger  Xeubau  aufgefiihrt  und  am  31.  August 
1891  eingeweiht.  Wahrend  des  Baues  war  die 
Baratzie-Volksschule  in  einem  Miethause  am 
Boulevard  Elisabetha  untergebracht. 

Besass  so  das  Institut  bereits  ein  Pensionat  und 
zwei  Volksschulen  in  der  Hauptstadt,  so  geniigten 
diese  Anstalten  doch  immer  noch  nicht  den  Be- 
diirfnissen,  indem  namentlich  in  der  Richtung 
nach  dem  Nordbahnhof  hin,  viele  katholische 
Kinder  ohne  Schule  waren.  Daher  eroffnete  das 
Institut  im  September  1876  in  einem  Miethause 
in  der  Strada  Buzesci  eine  dritte  Volks- 
schule,    welche  gegen  50  Kinder  aufnehmen 


konnte.  Auer  schon  im  ersten  Jahr  erwies  sie 
sich  als  ungeniigend  und  unpassend  und  musste 
wieder  aufgegeben  werden.  Da  endlich  am  13. 
November  1878  erwarb  das  Institut  einen  ziem- 
l:ch  grossen  Platz  in  der  Strada  Fontanel,  auf 
welchem  sich  bald  dieFiliale  St.  Joseph 
erhob.  Am  30.  August  1879  begann  man  in  dem 
noch  nicht  vollendeten  Hause  bereits  die  Volks- 
suiule.  Am  26.  Juli  1880  wurde  das  neue  Haus 
von  Mgr.  Paoli  eingeweiht.  Mit  der  Volksschule 
hatte  man  als  Internat  einen  sogenannten 
H  a  u  s  h  a  1 1  u  n  g  s  k  u  r  s  fiir  Madchen  aus 
besseren  Familien  verbunden,  aber  bald  schon 
erwies  sich  diese  Einrichtung  fiir  die  damaligen 
\^erhaltnisse  als  v.erfriiht.  Deshalb  wandelte 
man  das  Internat  in  ein  biirgerliches 
Pension  at  um,  in  welcher  Eigenschaft  es 
hcutzutage  noch  besteht. 

Im  Jahre  1898  ward  im  Hofe  dieser  Filiale  ein 
geraumiger  Anbau  aufgefiihrt.  in  welchem  ein 
ziemlich  gut  besuchter  Kin  ergarten  und 
eine  N  a  h  s  c  h  u  1  e  fiir  die,  der  Schule  entlas- 
stnen  jungen  Madchen,  errichtet  wurde.  Unter 
der  Leitung  der  langjahrigen  \"orsteherin  Frl. 
A)} tonic  wirkt  diese  Filiale  ausserordentlich  viel 
Gutes. 

Kaum  begann  das  Institut  in  der  Hauptstadt 
sich  zu  heben  und  auszudehnen,  als  man  es  audi 
schon  in  die  P  r  o  v  i  n  z  verlangte.  So  entstand 
im  Jahre  1885  die  Filiale  in  B  r  a  i  1  a,  gegen- 
vvartig  geleitet  von  der  Vorsteherin  Frl.  Ktini- 
gunde,  1889  cue  Filiale  in  Craiova  unter  der 
jetzigen  Vorsteherin  Frl.  Gisela  und  1894  die 
Filiale  in  T.-Severin  unter  der  jetzigen 
Vorsteherin  Frl.  Augustine.  Diese  drei  Filialen 
umfassen  ebenfalls  je  ein  Pensionat  und  je  eine 
Volksschule,  womit  in  Craiova  noch  eine  Xah- 
schule  vereinigt  ist,  und  wirken  ohne  Ausnahme 
in  ihrem  Kreise  ausserordentlich  segensreich. 

Aus  dem  Gesagten  erhellt,  dass  das  Arbeitsfeld 
des  Institutes  allerdings  bereits  eine  gewisse 
Grosse  erreicht  hat.  Man  wiirde  sich  aber  sehr 
tauschen,  wenn  man  aus  dieser  aussern  Entfal- 
tung auf  den  innern  Reichtum  des  Institutes 
schliessen  wiirde,  denn  nicht  nur  erhalt  das  In- 
stitut ein  Waisenhaus  von  beilaufig  25  Waisen- 
kindern  ohne  Fond,  auf  seine  eigenen  Kosten 
und  werden  viele  Kinder,  sowohl  in  den  Pen- 
sionaten  als  den  Volksschulen  ganz  oder  teilweise 
gratis  aufgenommen,  sondern  es  werden,  wie 
die  Entwicklung  des  Institutes  zur  Geniige  zeigt, 
alleniallsige  gemachte  Ersparnisse  sofort  wieder 
zur  Erweiterung  oder  Xeugriindung  von  Anstal- 
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ten  und  damit  zum  Besten  der  Kinder  Rumaniens 
verwandt. 

Endlich  konnten  vielleicht  die  Scharen  von  Ar- 
men,  welche  Nahrung,  Kleidung  und  Almosen 
aller  Art  an  den  Klosterpforten  empfangen  (im 
Winter  erhalten  zum  Beispiel  im  Mutterkloster 
taglich  mehr  als  60  Arme  in  einem  eigens  dafiir 
erbauten  Armenhauschen  ihr  Mittagessen)  den 
Wissbegierigen  es  erzahlen,  auf  welcher  Bank 
die  Ordensschwestern  des  Institutes  S-ta  Maria 
ihre  "Reichtiimer"  anlegen. 


VIII. 

DAS   INSTITUT   UND   SEINE   FREUNDE 
UND  FEINDE. 

Diese  verhaltnismassig  bedeutenden  Erfolge 
des  Institutes,  innerhalb  der  50  Jahre  seines  Be- 
standes  in  Rumanien,  mussten  naturgemass  die 
Eifersucht  imd  den  Neid  Mancher  wecken. 
Denn  so  edel  auch  ein  Volk  sein  mag,  so  gibt  es 
doch  immer  auch  neben  den  edelsten  unedle 
Geister  genug,  welche  nicht  das  Gute  ansehen, 
das  geschieht,  sondern  nur  den  kleinen,  vielleicht 
nur  eingebildeten  Verlust  und  Nachteil  abwagen, 
von  dem  sie  durch  die  segensreiche  Wirksamkeit 
Anderer  getroffen  zu  werden  wahnen.  Daher 
hatte  das  Institut,  wahrend  der  vergangenen  50 
Jahre  trotz  seiner  aufopfernden  Thatigkeit  bald 
mehr,  bald  weniger  durch  den  Wiederspruch  der 
Gegner  zu  dulden.  Gott  allein  weiss,  was  diese 
edlen  Frauen  oft  zu  leiden  hatten !  Wie  viele 
Verdrehung  und  Besudelung  ihrer  reinsten  Ab- 
sichten,  wie  viele  Widerspriiche  gegen  das  ge- 
plante  Gute,  wie  viele  geheime  und  offentliche 
Anfeindung  von  Solchen,  wo  man  es  nicht  hatte 
erwarten  sollen,  hatten  sie  zu  bestehen !  Wie 
viele,  oft  sehr  gefahrliche  Anschlage  ihrer  Geg- 
ner konnten  sie  nur  mit  grossen  Opfern  abweisen. 
Allerdings  hatten  sie  immer  nicht  nur  das  Be- 
wusstsein  ihres  reinen  Gewissens  und  ihrer  edlen 
Absicht,  sondern  auch  den  Trost,  dass  friiher 
oder  spater  die  unlautern  und  unwahren  Motive 
des  Kampfes  vor  aller  Welt  bekannt  wurden. 
Auch  fanden  sich  girade  in  der  Elite  der  Geister 
immer  wieder  solche,  welche  sich  in  aufrichtiger 
Weise  des  Institutes  annahmen  und  es  gegen 
seine  Feinde  verteidigten.  Schon  gleich  in  dem 
ersten  Jahrzehnt  seiner  Existenz,  im  Jahre  1861, 
wollte  man  dasselbe  sperren.  Aber  der  damalige 
Generaldirector  der  Schulen  Herr  loan  Major- 


escu,  der  sich  bis  zu  seinem  Tode  als  Freund  des 
Institutes  zeigte,  und  dessen  Liebe  zum  Institut 
auch  auf  seinen  Sohn  Herrn  Titus  Majorescu 
iibergegangen  ist,  vereitelte  alle  Plane  der  Geg- 
ner des  Institutes. 

Mit  grossen  Danke  erwahnt  die  Chronik  auch 
des  Herrn  A.  Treb.  Laurianu,  welcher  den  An- 
fiingen  der  Anstalt  grosses  Wohlwollen  entge- 
genbrachte  und  den  Mitgliedern,  besonders  zur 
Zeit  ihrer  Thatigkeit  in  Cotroceni,  ratend  und 
thatkraftig  helfend  zur  Seite  stand. 

So  fand  das  Institut  immer  wieder  liebe 
Freunde,  die  mit  Rat  und  That  fiir  es  eintraten. 
Dahin  gehoren  vor  allem  jene  vorziiglichen  Mit- 
gieder  der  Internationalen  Commission,  welche, 
wie  wir  oben  bemerkten,  so  warmen  Anteil  an 
der  Grundsteinlegung  des  Institutes  nahmen. 

Es  wiirde  jedoch  den  engen  Rahmen  dieser 
geschichtlichen  Notizen  weit  iiberschreiten,  woll- 
ten  wir  die  Namen  aller  jener  Gutthater  auf- 
zahlen,  welche  im  Laufe  der  Jahrzehnte  ihr  that- 
kraftiges  Wohlwollen  dem  Institute  erwiesen 
haben.  Indem  dasselbe  Allen,  die  ihm  Gutes 
gethan,  von  ganzem  Herzen  dankt  und  auf  sie 
und  ihre  Familien  in  stetem  Gebet  Gottes  reich- 
sten  Segen  her  abruft,  konnen  wir  es  doch  nicht 
unterlassen,  einige  der  vorziiglichsten  Wohl- 
thater  mit  Namen  zu  nennen. 

Vor  allem  gebuhrt  unser  Dank  dem  preussi- 
schen  Consul  Herrn  St.  Pierre,  welcher  im  Jahre 
1862  durch  Vermittlung  einer  bedeutenden  An- 
leihe  zu  rechter  Zeit,  das  Institut  aus  den  Han- 
den  der  Wucherer  befreit  und  so  vor  dem  sich- 
eren  Ruin  bewahrt  hat.  Noch  ist  in  lebendiger 
Erinnerung  die  grossmutige  finanzielle  Hilfe, 
welche  Frans  Graf  von  Coudenhove,  der  Ober- 
kriegscommissar  Ktirthy,  Herr  Baron  Demeter 
de  Bellio,  Herr  Hauptmann  Wiesener,  Herr  Gtis- 
tav  Riets  senior,  Herr  Banquier  Hillel  Manoach, 
Herr  Schuler  und  Herr  loan  V.  Socecu  in  den 
ersten  schweren  Zeiten  dem  Institute  leisteten. 

Besonders  waren  es  edle  Aerzte,  welche  sich 
miit  grosser  Aufopferung  des  Institutes  annah- 
men. Der  erste  war  Dr.  Hainemann,  ihm  folgte 
der  unvergessliche  Joh.  Nep.  von  Meyer.  Die 
Chronik  erzahalt  von  ihm  unter  vielen  anderen 
schonen  Ziigen,  dass,  als  ein  gewaltiger  Sturm 
das  Dach  des  Hauses  abgedeckt,  er  sich  am 
Abende  in  den  Club  der  Bojeren  begab  und  die- 
selben  mit  folgenden  Worten  anredete:  "Sie 
lachen  und  verspielen  hier  Ihr  Geld  und  die  arme 
Oherin,  der  heufe  Nacht  der  Sturm  das  Dach 
zveggetragen,  sitzt  zu  Hause  und  weint,  weil  sie 
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kein  Geld  hat,  es  ansbessern  zu  lassen."  Darauf- 
hin  entstand  eine  grosse  Teilnahme  unter  den 
Bojeren  und  sofort  veranstalteten  sie  eine  Samm- 
lung  unter  sich.  Dr.  Meyer  aber  hatte  die 
Freude,  am  andern  Tage  der  Frau  Oberin  lOO 
Dukaten  als  Ergebnis  dieser  Sammlung  einhan- 
digen  zu  konnen. 

Auch  Dr.  Davila  war  dem  Institut  stets  ge- 
wogen.  Und  wer  erinnert  sich  nicht  mit  in- 
nigem  Dank  des  herzensguten  alten  Dr.  Joseph 
von  Patsell,  der  bis  zu  seinem  Tod  ein  so  auf- 
richtiger  und  theilnahmsvoUer  Freund  und 
Wohlthater  des  Institutes  blieb! 

Die  wahrhaft  edle  und  so  ganz  uneigenniitzige 
Grossmut  des  Herrn  General  von  Theodori,  der 
nicht  nur  seine  eigenen  Dienste  dem  Institute 
schon  seit  35  Jahren  in  so  edler  Weise  tagHch  zur 
Verfiigung  stellt,  sondern  auch  seine  warme  und 
aufrichtige  Freundschaft  fiir  das  Institut  bei 
jeder  Gelegenheit  an  den  Tag  legt,  verdient  un- 
sere  grosste  Bewunderung  und  des  Institutes  tief- 
gefiihlten  Dank. 

Desgleichen  kann  das  Institut  den  aufopfern- 
den  Edelsinn  eines  Herrn  Dr.  Leonte,  eines 
Herrn  Dr.  Drttgescu  und  des  Herrn  Dr.  Scheller 
nicht  genug  wiirdigen. 

Bis  in  die  Gegewart  erfreut  sich  das  Institut 
des  thatkraftigen  Wohlwollens  der  fiirsthchen 
Familie  Nicola  Bibesco  und  besondern  Dank 
schuldet  es  der  Frau  Elise  Philippesco  geb.  Prin- 
cess Bibesco  fiir  die  seit  30  Jahren  gewahrte 
Gurist,  ihren  Park  auf  der  Chaussee  Jianu  fiir 
die  Ausfliige  der  Ordensschwestern  und  ihrer 
ZogHnge  beniitzen  zu  diirfen,  ganz  abgesehen  von 
der  materiellen  Hilfe,  die  diese  edle  Prinzessin 
seit  langer  Zeit  alljahrhch  dem  Waisenhause  des 
Institutes  zuwendet. 

Einen  besondern  Dank  aber  schuldet  das  In- 
stitut alien  jenen  Behorden  Rumaniens, 
mit  denen  es  in  so  haufigen  offiziellen  Verkehr 
tritt,  und  deren  riicksichtsvolles  Entgegenkom- 
men  es  nur  mit  grosster  Dankbarkeit  anerkennen 
muss. 

Auch  den  Vertretern  der  k.  u.  k.  osterreichisch- 
tingarischen  und  der  k.  k.  deutschen  Regierung 
zollt  das  Institut  seinen  warmsten,  aufrichtigsten 
Dank.  Die  Namen :  Baron  Zwiedinek  v.  Siiden- 
horst,  Baron  v.  Calice,  Graf  Hoyos,  Graf  Golu- 
chowsky,  Graf  Welsershaimb,  Baron  Aehrenthal, 
Markgraf  Pallavicini,  Baron  von  Billow,  Graf 
Ley  den,  Graf  Bray-Steinburg,  Herr  v.  Kiderlen-  ■ 
Waechter,  Graf  Thurn,  Prinz  Schonbnrg,  Baron 
von  Weber,  Ritter  v.  Siiszara,  Ritter  von  Gora- 


cucchi.  Baron  v.  Hurter-Aman,  Dr.  Laubereau, 
Herr  v.  Kiliani  werden  stets  dem  Institute  unver- 
gesslich  bleiben. 

Gottes  reichster  Segen  komme  iiber  alle  Wohl- 
thater und  Gonner  des  Institutes,  mogen  sie  nun 
personlich  dem  Institute  Gutes  gethan  oder 
niogen  sie  die  Hilfe  ihrer  R  e  g  i  e  r  u  n- 
gen  oder  der  Wohlthatigkeits- 
V  e  r  e  i  n  e  :  (Ludwigs  Missionsverein,  Unbe- 
Heckte  Empfdngnisverein,  Stephans-  und  Ladis- 
lansverein),  denen  sie  vorstanden,  vermittelt 
haben. 


IX. 

DAS  INSTITUT  UND  SEINE  TOTEN. 

50  Jahre  ist  eine  lange  Zeit,  und  wir  konnen 
wohl  mit  Recht  sagen,  dass  die  meisten  jener 
edlen  Menschen,  welche  von  Anfang  an  im  In- 
stitut und  fiir  dasselbe  thatig  warfen,  zum  gross- 
ten  Teil  nicht  mehr  leben,  sondern  in  der  andern 
Welt,  den  ewigen  Frieden,  ak  Lohn  fiir  all  das 
Gute,  das  sie  dem  Institute  gethan,  empfangen 
haben. 

REQUIESCANT    IN    PACE. 

Auch  von  Mitgliedern  des  Institutes  ist  seit 
seinem  Eintritt  in  Rumanien  vor  50  Jahren,  die 
stattliche  Zahl  von  79  in  die  ewige  Heimat  hinii- 
bergegangen.  Wo  ruhen  ihre  irdischen  Ueber- 
reste  ?  Wo  ist  die  Stadt  der  Toten  des  Institutes  ? 
Die  erste,  welche  die  Reise  in  die  ewige  Heimat 
antrat,  Grdftn  von  Ortenburg,  wurde  mit  zwei 
anderen  Ordensschwestern  auf  dem  alten,  katho- 
lischen  Friedhof,  zwischen  der  Galea  Calarasilor 
und  der  Strada  Lucaci,  dort  wo  heute  die  erz- 
bischofliche  Knabenschule  steht,  begraben.  Sie- 
ben  folgende  Mitschwestern  wurden  auf  eigenem 
Friedhof  in  einer  stillen  Ecke  des  Institutsgar- 
tens  beerdigt.  Aber  schon  bald  wurde  von  den 
behorden  die  Beerigung  in  der  Stadt  verboten. 
Nun  trat  der  hochw.  Herr  Pfarrer  von  Cioplea 
im  Jahre  1869  ein  Platzchen  auf  dem  dortigen, 
katholischen  Friedhof  dem  Institute  ab,  auf 
welchem  15  Mitglieder  desselben  bestattet  wur- 
den. Als  aber  die  katholische  Gemeinde  in  Bu- 
carest  sich  einen  neuen  Friedhof  in  Filaret  er- 
warb,  grenzte  man  dem  Institute,  dort  wo  man 
die  Kinderlein  begrabt,  ein  liebes,  friedliches 
Platzchen  ab.  Kleine,  eiserne  Kreuze  mit  Namen 
der  Verstorbenen  urd  Jahrestag  ihres  Todes  ent- 
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Ziehen  die  dort  Ruhenden  der  Vergessenheit. 
Frau  Oberin  Marie  Schiller  liess  in  mitten  des 
Friedhofs,  auf  einem  wuchtigen,  st. linemen  Un- 
terbau,  ein  grosses,  eisernes  Kreuz  mit  vergolde- 
tem  Christus  errichten.  Einfach,  aber  tief  ergrei- 
fend,  erhebt  sich  das  Bild  des  Gekreuzigten  iiber 
den  Grabern  jener  edlen  Seelen,  die  Er  imter  dein 
Kreuze  sich  gross  gezogen  und  streckt  voU  Er- 
barmen  seine  Arme  entgegen  seinen,  nnt  ihm  am 
Kreuz  gestorbenen  Brauten.  Am  Fusse  des 
grossen  Kreuzes  ruht  Frau  Oberin  Barbara 
Wiirdinger,  wahrend  rings  um  das  Kreuz  sich  die 
Graber  von  48  Ordensschwestern  scharen,  die 
sich  wie  treue  Schaflein  um  ihren  guten  Hirten 
zur  Ruhe  gelegt.  Zwei  der  Institutsmitgliedcr 
sind  in  Craiova,  eine  in  Braila  und  zwei  in  Bayeni 
begraben. 

Fremd  im  fremden  Lande,  das  sie  sich  zur 
zweiten  Erdenheimat  gewahlt  und  das  sie  so 
innig  liebten,  liegen  sie  dort  als  Opfer  ihres 
Berufes,  den  sie  aus  Gottes  Hand  fiir  Rumanien 
angenommen,  und  dem  sie,  teilweise  unter 
grossen  Opfern,  bis  zum  letzten  Athemzuge,  treu 
geblieben.  Nicht  profane  Spekulation,  nicht 
Jagd  nach  Gliick,  noch  Ehrsucht  fiihrte  sie 
nach  Rumanien,  sondern  der  Gott  entsprungene 
Entschluss,  fiir  die  Erziehung  und  der  Unter- 
richt  der  edlen  Tochter  des  Landes  sich  hinzuop- 
fern.  Aussaten  sie  den  edlen  Samen  echt  christ- 
licher  Erziehung  in  die  Herzen  von  tausend  und 
tausend  Madchen  Rumaniisns.  Ohne  Hoffnung, 
fcinmal  die  reiche  Ernte  selbst  einzuheimsen, 
haben  sie,  zumeist  aufgerieben  im  Dienste  der 
hochherzigsten  und  doch  so  oft  verkannten  Liebe 
zu  fremden  Kindern,  ihr  edles  Haupt  im 
fremden  Land,  fremd  und  unbekannt,  zur 
ewigen  Ruhe  niedergelegt.  Ihr  Gliick  und  ihre 
Freude  auf  Erden  war,  den  Kindern  Rumaniens 
Gutes  gethan  zu  haben.  Keinen  andern  Lohn  er- 
warteten  sie  als  die  ewige,  beseligende  Liebe  des- 
sen,  den  sie  auf  Erden  allein  geliebt,  fiir  den  sie 
gearbeitet,  gelitten,  geopfert,  in  dessen  Hande  sie 
ihren  Geist  aufgegeben,  unter  dessen  Kreuz  sie 
ruhen,  ihres  Herrn  und  Heilandes 
T  e  s  u     C  h  r  i  s  t  i. 


EHRENDENKMAL  ZUM  50-JAHRIGEN 
JUBELTAG. 

Das  ist,  geschopft  aus  der  Chronik  und  aus  der 
Erinnerung  der  altesten,  noch  lebenden  Instituts- 


rr.itglieder,  die  Geschichte  des  Institutes  S-ta 
Maria  wahrend  der  50  Jahre  seines  Bestandes  in 
Rumanien,  soweit  dieselbe  die  Ofifentlichkeit  in- 
teressieren  kann.  Wohl  ist  seine  Geschichte 
selbst,  sein  Gesatwerden,  sein  Aufkeimen  und 
sein  Grosswerden  ein  wahres  Ehrenmonument 
fiir  das  Institut.  Allein,  es  gibt  noch  ein  anderes, 
und  zwar  ein  zweifaches  Ehrendenkmal,  das  ihm 
im  Laufe  seiner  50-jahrigen  Thatigkeit  in  Ru- 
manien, nicht  zwar  auf  einem  der  prachtvoUen 
Boulevards  der  Hauptstadt,  noch  aus  kaltem, 
glanzendem  Marmor,  sondern  aus  warmer,  dank- 
barer  Liebe  in  den  Herzen  viel  tausend  edler' 
Menschen  errichtet  worden  ist.  Und  dieses  Eh- 
rendenkmal ist  vor  allem  das  g  r  o  s  s  e  V  e  r- 
trauen  so  vieler  Eltern  Ruma- 
niens zum  Institute  S-ta  Maria. 
Ja,  das  ist  die  schonste  und  soHdeste  Bestatigung 
des  Institutes,  dass  die  in  demselben  erzogene 
Mutter  es  kaum  erwarten  kann,  bis  ihr  Tochter- 
chen  so  gross  ist,  dass  auch  sie  es  dem  geliebten 
Institut  S-ta  Maria  zur  Erziehung  iibergeben 
kann.  Aber  nicht  nur  die  Mutter,  auch  die  Gross- 
m.utter,  eine  alte  Zogling  des  Institutes,  liess  nicht 
nur  ihre  eigene  Tochter  in  St.  Maria  erziehen, 
sondern  heute  lasst  sie,  die  ehrfurchtgebietende 
Matrone,  es  sich  nicht  nehmen,  ihre  Tochter  eben 
dahin  zu  begleiten,  um  ihre  kleine  Enkelin,  den 
Liebling  ihres  Herzens,  denen  zur  Erziehung  zu 
iibergeben,  welche  sie  selbst  vor  langer,  langer 
Zeit  erzogen  haben.  Dieses  Vertrauen  der  Eltern 
1st  um  so  bewunderungswiirdiger,  weil  sie  nur  zu 
oft,  von  gewissen  Seiten,  die  ein  Interesse  an  der 
Herabsetzung  des  Institutes  haben  mogen,  form- 
lich  bearbeitet  werden,  dass  sie  doch  ihre  Kin- 
derchen  nicht  dem  Institute  anvertrauen.  Das 
Ende  allerdings  ist  gewohnlich  dies,  dass  das 
Kindchen  dennoch  der  geliebten  Anstalt  zur 
Erziehung  iibergeben  wird.  Wer  sie  namlich 
kennt,  weiss  ganz  gut,  dass  in  derselben  dem 
Kinde  mit  der  grossten  Gewissenhaftigkeit  nicht 
nur  moglichst  viel  solides  Wissen  und  praktische 
Kenntnisse  sowohl  in  der  Muttersprache  als  auch 
ir  auslandischen  Sprachen  und  eine  grosse  Fer- 
tigkeit  in  Handarbeit  und  in  schonen  Kijnsten,  in 
Musik  und  Malerei,  beigebracht,  sondern  ausser- 
dem  noch — und  das  ist  bei  vielen  Eltern  doch 
zumeist  die  Hauptsache — eine  ernste,  christliche 
Erziehung,  eine  wahre  Bildung  des  Charakters 
und  des  Herzens  ins  Leben  mitgegeben  wird. 

Das  zweite  ehrendenkmal  ist  dem  Institute  in 
den  Herzen  seiner  Zoglinge  er- 
richtet. Die  Liebe,  ja  die  Begeisterung  fiir  das 
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Institut  ist  sehr  haiifig  gerade  zu  riihrend.  Oder 
ist  es  nicht  riihrend,  wenn  vor  vielen  Jahren  zur 
Zeit  grosser  Xoth,  ein  solch  edles  Kind,  das 
bereits  seine  eigene  Familie  gegriindet  hatte,  auf 
eine  kostspielige  Badereise  verzichtete  und  die 
ersparte,  ansehnliche  Summe  der  geliebten  Oberin 
lieh,  um  ihr  aus  grosser  \'erlegenheit  zu  helfen? 
Edle  Kinder  fiihlen  es  eben  instinktiv  heraus, 
dass  in  dem  Unterricht  und  der  Erziehung  und 
der  ganzen  sorgfiiltigen  Pflege  die  L  i  e  b  e 
herrscht,  die  L  i  e  b  e  z  u  G  o  1 1,  welche  ihre 
Lehrerinnen  und  Erzieherinnen  antreibt,  sich 
ganz  zu  ihrem  Besten  aufzuopfern,  nicht  nur  fur 
sie  zu  arbeiten,  sondern  auch  fiir  sie  zu  beten. 
Die  Liebe  auch  zu  ihnen  selbst: 
das  Kind  vveiss  sich  geliebt,  geliebt  mit  der  edel- 
sten  Liebe,  mit  wahrhaft  miitterlicher  Liebe,  und 
dieses  Bewusstsein  macht  dem  Kinde  den  Aufen- 
ihalt  im  Institute  S-ta  Maria  so  Heb  und  teuer, 
dass  es  —  Ausnahmen  gibt  es  iiberall  —  auch  in 
spatem  Jai^ren  seiner  Lehrerinnen  und  des  In- 
stitutes in  dankbarer  Liebe  noch  gedenkt. 

Fiir  diese  edlen  Eltern,  die  Freunde  und  Gon- 
ner  des  Institutes,  und  fiir  diese  edlen  Kinder, 
die  vielleicht  schon  langst  die  Anstalt  verlassen, 
ist  denn  auch  vorziiglich  diese  kleine  Geschichte 
des  Institutes  geschrieben. 

Mogen  diese  wenigen  Zeilen  sie  wieder  erin- 
nern  an  jene  schonen  Tage  und  Jahre,  da  sie  als 
ZogHnge  im  Schosse  des  Institutes 
S-ta  Maria  ihre  Kinderjahre  zubrachten. 
Moc'hten  sie  auch  ihre  dankbare  Liebe  gerade 
dadurch  zeigen,  dass  sie  das  Jubelfest 
des  Institutes  mit  ganzem  Herzen  und 
mit  begeisterter  Liebe  mitfeiern.  Fiirwahr! 
Diese  Beweise  dankbarer  Liebe  "aus  alter 
Zeit"  werden  der  schonste  Lorbeerkranz  auf 
der  Stirne  des  Institutes  S-ta  Maria  in  Rumanien 
sein  a)ii  Tage  seines  fiinfzigj  dhrigen  Jiibildums! 


Bn  ©&e  to  IRiaoara  dfalls. 

BY    HENRY    T.    BLAKE. 
I. 

Like  him  of  Patmos  who  in  vision  rapt 
Beheld  in  Heaven  Jehovah's  great  white  throne 
And  speechless   worshipped,  thus  with   reverent 

awe 
Before  thy  royal  state  I  bow,  Niagara ! 
Monarch  supreme  in  Nature's  glorious  realms 
Of  Beauty,  Grandeur,  Majesty  and  Power! 
Monarch  and  psalmist  both !   whose  mighty  harp 


Like  that  of  Israel's  king,  with  vibrant  strings 
Repeats  in  chant  sublime  thy  Maker's  name. 
Fit  music  for  this  flood-paved  amphitheater 
Where  as  in  Chaos  old,  God's  spirit  moves 
Upon  the  waters'  face,  and  his  great  hand 
Thy  wondrous  pageants  in  their  courses  guides 
Incessant  tnrough  the  years  in  pomp  divine! 
Draped  from  the  wide  arena's  farther  wall 
Yon  streaming  curtain  shows  in  living  scene 
A  sHding,  shimmering  precipice  of  foam ; 
A\'hose  gullied  front  with  changing  hues  aglow. 
Half  veiled  in  rolling  clouds  of  bursting  spray 
And  glimpsed  in  gleams  of  fitful  splendor  seems 
An  endless  avalanche  of  emerald  and  snow ! 
Or  like  a  marble  mountain's  crumbling  cliff, 
Its  beetling  crags  in  dusty  ruin  hurled! 
While  like  a  dirge  in  varying  cadence  floats 
Across  the  misty  gulf,  their  wild  despairing  roar. 
Turning,  I  downward  peer  with  shuddering  gaze 
Over  the  plunging  cataract's  dizzy  verge. 
Stunned  by  the  throbbing  thunder-roll  below, 
Where  Hell's  infuriate  cauldron  boils  and  spouts 
And  quivers  with  the  throes  of  bellowing  floods 
In  that  deep  torture-dungeon  pent  and  torn ! 
Their  writhing  ghosts,  out  from  the  vortex  flung 
Bewildered  whirl,  till  some  in  somber  train 
Like  spirits  lost,  flit  weeping;   some  with  jovous 

flight 
Swift  through  the  glittering  archway  overspread 
Like  radiant  portal  of  immortal  hope 
Upsoaring,  vanish  at  the  gate  of  Heaven. 

II. 

>ar  up  the  stream  in  restless,  flashing  line 
Thy  heaving  waters  meet  the  horizon's  edge. 
Lo !   leaping  from  the  sky  in  pauseless  flow 
Unnumbered  billowy  legions,  rank  on  rank 
In  plumed  array  sweep  down  the  tossing  slope ! 
On,  on  they  bound  in  furious  mad  career ! 
They  hear  thy  battle  thundering  at  the  front ! 
They  see  thy  banner  beckoning  to  the  fray. 
And  shout  exulting !   but  the  foremost  lines 
When  thy  deep  dread  abyss  yawns  wide  below 
Shrink  back  appalled,  recoiling  from  their  fate ! 
Vain    thought!     borne    onward    in    impetuous 

course 
Their  loose  battalions  massed  for  final  charge 
Are  headlong  hurled  to  join  the  dreadful  war 
Where  crashing  its  volleys  on  the  mail-clad  rocks 
Thy  fierce  artillery  smokes  in  ceaseless  peal ! 
Stupendous    strife!     where    Nature's    mightiest 

powers 
W^ith  mightiest  stress  in  mortal  grapple  meet  1 
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Resistless  Force  with  Strength  immovable ! 

But  thine  all-shattering  blows  break  piecemeal 

down 
Those  armored  hosts  and  beat  them  into  dust 
And  bear  them  backward  in  a  murky  tide ; 
First,  slow  and  sullen,  then  in  frantic  rout 
And  desperate  race,  pursuers  and  pursued 
In  wild  commingling  piled,  with  deafening  roar 
Down  through  that  gloomy  gorge  where  thou 

hast  fought 
Thy  tireless  battle  of  ten  thousand  years, 
Moving  thy  standard  onward,  inch  by  inch ; 
Slowly  the  turmoil  dies ;  the  struggle  ends ; 
Overwhelmed  the  vanquished  sink,  and  the  vic- 
torious hosts 
With  trampling  rush  above  their  fallen  foes 
Press  on  to  reach  the  goal  by  glory  won. 
Death's  and  Oblivion's  dank  and  turbid  pool ! 

III. 

And  now  the  setting  sun's  departing  gaze 
Lights  up  thy  face  with  warm  responsive  glow 
As    if   thou    answeredst   back   his    kind    "Good 

Night !" 
And  thus  with  fond  attention  hour  by  hour 
Thy  brow  reflects  his  every  passing  mood ; 
Bright  when  he  smiles  and  shadowed  when  he 

frowns ! 
But  all  things  else  thou  heedest  not,  withdrawn 
In  solemn  mystery  apart,  inscrutable; 
Speaking  thy  thunders  to  no  earthly  ear. 
And  tossing  man  or  beast  or  floating  log, 
Indiflferent  which,  and  all  with  equal  scorn! 
For  he,  thy  sire,  who  warmed  thee  into  life 
Smiled  the  first  welcome  to  thine  infant  form 
When  the  great  glacier  mother  gave  thee  birth 
And  scooped  thy  cradle  in  the  solid  rock. 
Then  dying,  left  thee  to  his  fostering  care. 
And  he  and  thou  in  lone  companionship 
Through  aeons  vast  together  have  beheld 
The  myriad  changes  of  Creation's  growth ; 
Seas,    lakes    and    rivers,    mountains,    hills  and 

plains. 
Deserts     and     forests,     reptiles     and     monsters 

strange. 
Fierce  beasts  and  fiercer  men,  race  slaughtering 

race. 
In  long  succession  come  and  pass  away ; 
Thyself  and  he  the  only  deathless  things ! 
And  still  his  flaming  orb  undimmed  shall  light 
Unnumbered  generations  to  adore 
At  thine  all-glorious  shrine;  all-glorious  still 


Though  marred  by  fripperies,  and  despoiled  by 

greed, 
While  nations  wax  and  wane  and  disappear ; 
Till  Time's  tired  footsteps  drag  but  feebly  on 
And  Earth  decrepit  staggers  to  her  end ! 
Then  shall  his  face  grow  wan  with  age  and  cold 
And  thy  tumultuous  torrents  freeze  to  stone; 
And  slowly  mantling  in  the  gloomy  pall 
Of  Nature's  icy  death-bed,  thou  and  he 
Shall  sleep  together  in  eternal  night ! 


xrbe  Hutbor  of  ''Ube  jfairie  (Slueene/' 

'-iJDMUND  SPENSER,  whom  Campbell 
H^.  calls  the  Rubens  of  English  poetry,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  those  poets  whose 
genius  brightened  the  closing  period  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign. 

In  1579,  he  pubHshed  his  earliest  poem,  "The 
Shepherd's  Calendar,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  who  greatly  befriended  him,  and 
introduced  him  at  Court.  This  led,  in  1580,  to 
his  appointment  as  secretary  to  the  Viceroy  of 
Ireland — and  it  was  while  in  that  country  that 
he  became  intimate  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
encouraged  him  in  a  growing  inclination  to  aban- 
don politics  for  the  Muses. 

Spenser  had  received  a  grant  of  three  thou- 
sand acres  of  confiscated  land  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  as  by  the 
terms  of  the  gift,  he  was  obliged  to  reside  on  the 
estate,  he  built  himself  a  residence,  known  as 
Kilcolman  Castle — now  a  ruin.  Availing  himself 
of  its  seclusion,  he  wrote  there,  besides  many 
other  poems,  his  "Fairie  Queene,"  a  work  which 
filled  more  completely  the  intellectual  life  of  its 
author  during  a  larger  proportion  of  the  years  of 
his  maturity,  than  has  been  the  case  with  any 
other  poem  in  literature  of  equal  rank,  which  es- 
tablished his  success  and  procured  him  a  royal 
pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year — then  a  fair  in- 
come. In  1596,  he  revisited  England,  and  it  is 
said  that  on  his  voyage  he  lost  the  missing  books 
of  "The  Fairie  Queene,"  but  the  statement  is  not 
well  authenticated,  and  strong  reasons  exist  for 
believing  the  poem  was  never  completed. 

It  has  been  observed  of  Spenser  that  "he  is  one 
of  the  most  purely  poetic  of  all  poets."  Yet,  as  it 
is  with  Milton,  so  it  is  with  him ;  his  name  is 
spoken  with  a  proud  admiration,  and  his  "Fairie 
Queene"  is  not  read !  Some  find  it  more  a  taste 
than  a  pleasure,  to  read  this  poem.    Pope  says  of 


Cascade  Above  First  Sister  Island. 
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it — "There  is  something  in  it  that  pleases  as 
strongly  in  old  age  as  in  youth."  Mr,  Craik,  in 
liis  sketches  of  Literature  and  Learning,  ob- 
serves: "Without  calling  Spenser  the  greatest 
of  all  poets,  we  may  still  say  that  his  poetry  is 
the  most  poetical  of  all  poetry."  But  tastes  in 
literature,  as  in  everything  else,  differ,  and  illus- 
trative of  this,  it  is  related  that  when  Spenser  had 
written  his  "Fairie  Queene,"  he  carried  it  to  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  the  great  patron  of  the 
poets  of  that  day.  The  manuscript  being  sent  up 
to  the  Earl,  he  read  a  few  pages,  and  then  ordered 
the  servant  to  give  the  writer  twenty  pounds. 
Reading  on,  he  cried  in  a  rapture,  "Carry  the 
man  another  twenty  pounds."  Proceeding  far- 
ther, he  exclaimed,  "Give  him  twenty  pounds 
more!"  But  at  length,  his  admiration  increasing 
as  he  read,  he  said,  "Go  turn  that  fellow  out  of 
the  house,  for  if  I  read  farther,  I  shall  be  ruined." 
Certain  it  is  that,  in  this  marvellous  romance- 
epic  the  melodious  versifier  gives  the  most  luxu- 
riant and  vivid  expression  to  his  passionate  love 
of  beauty,  both  in  the  management  of  his  verse 
and  in  the  exercise  of  his  unequalled  powers  of 
description.  "We  wander  on  at  will  amidst  this 
endless  variety  of  incident  and  figure,  all  steeped 
in  the  colors  of  the  imagination,  without  being 
reminded  that  there  are  bounds  to  the  world  we 
have  entered,  such  as  are  recalled  to  us  even  in 
the  depths  of  the  Forset  of  Arden." 

Jane  Gorman. 


•©aoman  in  Hrt. 


HLTHOUGH  the  title  may  not  suggest  any 
names  of  exceedingly  great  fame  or 
genius,  or  evoke  the  images  of  the  mas- 
lerpicces  of  the  pictorial  world,  still  we  can  prove 
from  the  voluminous  records  of  Art,  scattered 
through  different  lang^tages  and  countries,  that 
women  have  been  jealous  worshippers  at  its 
shrine,  and  have,  in  many  instances,  been  touched 
with  the  divine  fire  of  inspiration,  depicting  those 
deeds  of  heroism  and  virtue  which  the  historian's 
pen  has  recorded  in  words,  but  which  rise  before 
us  in  beauty  and  majesty  when  clothed  by  the 
painter's  art  in  the  semblance  of  reality.  We  can- 
not admit  the  harsh  ultimatum  of  Bellori,  that 
mediocrity  is  no  more  admissible  in  art  than  in 
poetry,  it  would  be  as  wise  to  banish  violets  from 
our  gardens  because  roses  bloom  more  gloriously. 
Every  conscientious  embodiment  of  the  artistic 


idea  must  possess  some  degree  of  merit,  and  this 
degree  will  always  be  allowed  by  the  impartial 
critic.  Art  has  always  been  a  favorite  pursuit 
with  women — doubtless,  owing,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  the  fact  that  its  practice  does  not  neces- 
sarily withdraw  them  from  their  natural  sphere. 
Vasari  says,  in  his  life  of  Properzia  de'  Rossi, 
that  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  whenever  women 
have  at  any  time  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  any  art,  or  the  exercise  of  any  talent,  they 
have  for  the  most  part  acquitted  themselves  well, 
and  have  even  frequently  acquired  fame  and  dis- 
tinction. In  some  instances  we  shall  find  them 
the  best  pupils  of  their  masters,  rendering  their 
different  styles  with  purity  and  finish. 

Properzia  de'  Rossi's  biographer  calls  her  "a 
maiden  of  rich  gifts,  who  was  equally  excellent 
with  others  in  the  disposition  of  household  mat- 
ters, while  she  gained  a  point  of  distinction  in 
many  sciences  well  calculated  to  awaken  the 
envy,  not  of  women  only,  but  of  men  also."  She 
was  remarkably  beautiful,  a  proficient  in  music, 
and  an  inspired  singer.  Her  first  artistic  effort 
was  the  carving  of  peach  stones,  a  work  demand- 
ing extraordinary  skill  and  patience,  and  produc- 
ing marvellous  effects.  A  subject  comprising  a 
vast  number  of  figures,  all  delicately  treated  and 
admirably  arranged,  carved  upon  a  single  peach 
stone,  must  indeed  have  been  a  complicated  and 
wonderful  work.  There  is  a  cherry  stone  pre- 
served in  the  cabinet  of  gems  at  Florence,  repre- 
senting no  less  than  sixty  heads  carved  with 
minute  care,  which  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  this 
artist.  Of  her  marbles  there  are  many  fine  speci- 
mens extant ;  her  first  bust,  that  of  the  Count 
Guido  de'  Pepoli,  which  obtained  for  her  the 
commission  for  the  marble  figures  in  bas-reliefs 
en  the  gates  of  the  faqades  of  the  church  of  San 
Petronio,  is  now  placed  over  a  door  in  the  in- 
terior of  that  building.  The  subject  of  the  sculp- 
ture is  the  flight  of  Joseph  from  Potiphar's  wife. 
There  were  other  of  her  productions  in  the  same 
church,  from  among  which  may  be  selected  for 
excellence  the  figures  of  two  angels  in  the  chapel 
that  contains  Tribolo's  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 

Properzia  de'  Rossi's  fame  extended  through- 
out Italy,  and  Clement  VII.  sent  for  her  to  visit 
him  after  the  Coronation  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  in  1530,  but  she  had  died  before  the  mes- 
senger arrived.  Her  countrymen  esteemed  her 
as  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  age ;  nor 
are  admirers  wanting  in  later  ages.  Siret  says  of 
her  that  she  cultivated  all  the  arts,  and  was  en- 
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dowed  with  every  talent  and  grace — "sculpteur 
celebre,  gravetir,  dessinateur,  cultiva  I'architec- 
tiire  et  la  perspective." 

Laura  Anguisciola,  the  most  gifted  member  of 
an  artistic  family,  received  instruction  from  Ber- 
nardino Campi,  and  became  one  of  his  best  pu- 
pils; after  he  left  Cremona  she  continued  her 
studies  under  Soiaro  and  attained  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  as  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  finest 
artists  of  her  age.  Van  Dyck  says  that  he  re- 
ceived from  her  conversation  more  information 
and  knowledge  of  art  than  from  any  of  his 
studies.  She  was  court  painter  to  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  and  took  portraits  of  Pius  IV.  and  nearly 
all  the  royal  and  prominent  personages  of  the 
period.  The  following  letter  to  this  Pontiff 
shows  the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  by  her 
contemporaries : 

"Holy  Father:  From  the  Most  Reverend 
Nunzio  of  your  Holiness  I  understand  that  you 
desire  to  have  from  my  hand  the  portrait  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  my  mistress.  Now  as  I  con- 
sider the  commission  of  singular  grace  and  fa- 
vor, having  to  serve  Your  Holiness,  I  have  re- 
quested permission  from  Her  Majesty,  who  will- 
ingly granted  the  same,  perceiving  in  this  wish  a 
proof  of  the  paternal  affection  which  Your  Holi- 
ness bears  to  Her  Majesty;  I  send  therefore  the 
portrait  by  the  occasion  afforded  to  me  by  this 
cavalier,  and  if  in  that  painting  I  shall  be  found 
to  have  satisfied  the  wish  of  Your  Holiness,  I 
shall  find  infinite  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
thereof;  but  I  will  not  omit  to  say  that  if  the 
beauties  of  mind  possessed  by  this  most  illus- 
trious Queen  could  also  be  represented  by  the 
pencil  to  the  eyes  of  Your  Holiness,  you  could 
see  nothing  more  admirable.  As  respects  the  de- 
lineation of  those  features  which  may  be  por- 
trayed by  art,  I  have  not  failed  to  use  all  the  care 
which  I  could  command,  to  the  end  that  Your 
Holiness  might  behold  them  in  truth." 

In  reply  the  Holy  Father  wrote : 

"Beloved  Daughter  in  Christ  :  We  have 
received  the  portrait  of  the  most  illustrious 
Queen  of  Spain,  our  dearest  daughter,  which  you 
have  sent  us,  and  which  has  been  most  acceptable, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  person  represented, 
whom  we  love  paternally,  for  her  piety  and  many 
pure  qualities  of  her  mind,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  considerations,  as  because  the  work  has  by 
your  hand  been  very  well  and  diligently  accom- 
plished. 


We  thank  you  for  it,  assuring  you  that  we 
shall  hold  it  among  our  most  valued  possessions, 
commending  this  your  skill,  which  albeit  very 
wonderful,  is  nevertheless  as  we  hear,  the  very 
smallest  among  the  many  gifts  with  which  you 
are  endowed. 

And  with  this  conclusion,  we  send  you  again 
our  benediction.  May  our  Lord  have  you  in  His 
keeping." 

There  is  a  portrait  of  this  artist  at  Althorpe, 
I'.'ngland,  which  shows  a  pleasing  face  and  regu- 
lar features,  olive  complexion,  large  black  eyes 
and  dark  hair,  and  a  finely-formed,  graceful  head. 
The  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine  is  preserved  at 
Wilton,  England.  Vasari  placed  in  his  collection 
of  drawings  by  the  ccccllenti  pittori,  a  sketch  by 
her  of  a  girl  laughing  at  the  terror  and  confusion 
of  a  boy  whose  hand  is  caught  in  a  lobster's  claw. 

Marietta  Tintoretto,  the  pupil  and  companion 
of  her  father,  Giacopo  Tintoretto,  evinced  an 
early  genius  for  music  as  well  as  for  art.  Under 
her  father's  tuition  she  studied  design,  compo- 
sition, and  coloring,  after  antique  models,  and 
dis])layed  a  taste  and  skill  which  would  have 
eminently  qualified  her  for  historical  subjects,  but 
she  devoted  herself  to  portraits ;  her  first  was 
that  of  Marco  dei  Vescovi,  and  it  was  the  firm 
basis  of  her  future  fame.  Her  excellent  manner 
was  formed  under  her  father's  best  instruction — 
and  he  was  second  only  to  Titian.  She  possessed 
an  easy  elegance  of  design,  an  admirable  color- 
ing, and  a  touch  light,  free,  and  spirited.  Most 
of  the  nobility  of  Venice  were  painted  by  her ; 
and  she  received  invitations  to  the  courts  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand ;  but  her  father  cher- 
ished for  her  such  a  tender  affection  that  she 
would  not  consent  to  a  separation  from  him. 
Several  of  her  works  are  preserved  in  Venice, 
and  one  in  the  Palais  Royal  at  Paris ;  the  latter 
is  the  picture  of  a  male  figure  seated  at  a  table, 
with  books,  papers,  a  crucifix,  and  a  watch  be- 
side him.  "Her  exquisite  taste,  her  soft  and 
gentle  touch  and  her  skill  in  coloring  were  re- 
markable both  in  works  of  her  own  invention  and 
in  those  due  to  her  father's  genius."  She  died  in 
1590,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  dell'  Orto. 

Elizabetta  Sirani  also  was  an  artist  of  great 
merit,  and  a  faithful  follower  of  Guide's  style: 
her  execution  was  grand,  her  effect  and  relief 
powerful.  Her  pictures  were  numerous,  care- 
fully elaborated,  and  singularly  beautiful.     Mai- 
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vasia  says  that,  according  to  her  own  register, 
she  had  completed  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pictures,  as  well  as  some  very  fine  etchings,  be- 
fore her  sudden  death.  The  Twelve  Crucifixions, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Piacenza,  were  a  marvel  of 
her  art.  Her  Christ  at  the  River  Jordan,  her 
St.  Anthony,  and  many  other  works,  were  pre- 
served in  the  Zambeccari  and  Caprara  Palaces, 
and  in  the  Corsini  and  Bolognetti  collections  at 
Rome;  some  small  paintings  on  copper  in 
Bologna  and  Rome  were  extremely  valuable. 
Her  commissions  from  distinguished  personages 
throughout  Europe  were  innumerable,  and  her 
early  and  tragic  fate  alone  prevented  her  from 
becoming  the  first  artist  of  her  time.  She  was  as 
admirable  in  the  homely  ways  of  daily  life  as  she 
was  super-excellent  in  art,  and  her  filial  aflfection 
and  feminine  grace  completed  a  character  of  al- 
most ideal  perfection.  Her  death  was  sudden, 
having  been  poisoned  by  one  of  her  own  maids, 
instigated,  it  is  said,  by  her  rivals  in  art.  Her 
remains  were  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Guido  Reni, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Rosario,  in  the 
church  of  San  Dominico. 

Caroline  Babcock. 


Ube  doctor's  6net 

(The  little   son  of  Dr.    Sc-v-1  of  Rat   Portage,  suc- 
cumbed during  the  setting  of  a  broken  limb.) 

J. 
When  the  Winter's  night  set  the  soul  aflfright, 

Oh,  never  a  tempest  heeding! — 
To  the  threaten'd  door  of  the  rich  or  poor. 

At  a  call,  came  our  Doctor  speeding. 

11. 

Oft  the  anxious  gloom  to  the  pray'r  gave  room, — 
And  from  hearts  with  him  vigil  keeping — 

"Kind  Father,  spare  all  the  Doctor's  care, 
All  the  hopes  'neath  his  roof-tree  sleeping  !*' 

III. 
There  are  depths  to  go  only  mothers  know. 

And  when  fear  must  essay  the  braving ; 
But  the  glad  return  with  the  joy  new-born, 

Is  by  God  and  the  doctor's  saving. 

IV. 
Was  his  life  work  mock'd  ? — was  all  mercy  lock'tl  ? 
Alas !  that  'twere  spoke  or  written  ! 


But  his  Baby  Boy,  all  the  Household's  joy 
Had  by  accident  been  smitten  ! 

V. 

From  the  potion  plied,  he  appealing  cried — 
'T  fear  it ! — so  sick  'twill  make  me ! 

But  when  Doctor  G — — n  with  my  arm  has  done 
Say,  father,  you'll  quickly  wake  me !"' 

VL 
Tho'  he  held  the  hand,  not  at  his  command 

Was  the  life  he  felt  fast  fleeting : 
Oh !   I  cannot  tell — only  God  knows  well — 

Why  the  little  heart  ceas'd  beating. 

VII. 

Tho'  the  little  face  wore  its  smiling  grace, 

And  nothing  of  death  or  dying ; 
To  his  cries — "Come  back !  O  Jack !  Dear  Jack !" 

There  was  never  to  be  replying. 

VIII. 
When   the  news   quick   spread — "Little  Jack  is 
dead !" 
On  our  lips  froze  the  note  of  gladness ; 
Ever  up  and  down  thro'  the  mourning  town, 
It  was  sadness  meeting  sadness. 

IX. 

And  then  all  day  long  mov'd  the  pitying  throng, 
But  alas,  for  the  heart  that's  broken ! 

For  the  doctor's  grief,  there  is  kind  relief 
In  no  human  word  e'er  spoken. 

X. 

When  the  day  was  gone,  with  his  lov'd  alone, 
While  the  flowers  to  sleep  went  weeping — 

It  was  not  a  dead  but  a  living  bed. 

That  he  made  for  his  darling  sleeping ! 

XL 

And  his  folded  flow'r,  in  the  lonely  hour, 
He  press'd  to  his  heart's  wild  warming ; 

But  the  soul  as  guest  to  the  little  breast 
Turn'd  never,  for  all  love's  charming! 

XIL 
Then  the  morning  broke,  and  the  flow'rs  awoke ; 

And  we  moan'd  in  the  cruel  waking — 
"O !  God,  give  back  dear  little  Jack," 

I'or  our  doctor's  heart  is  breaking!" 
****** 
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XIII. 
Now  the  grave  clos'd  o'er,  comes  as  years  before 
'  Sweet  summer,  and  fair  flow'rs'  flaunting; 
But  the  brightest  ray  in  the  doctor's  day, 
Must  for  evermore  be  wanting! 

XIV. 
Still  his  sympathy  is  as  full  and  free. 

And  his  hopeful  smile  our  wonder : 
In  the  heart  alone  may  be  made  the  moan, 

That  the  spirit  brave  keeps  under. 

XV. 

But  if  God  is  good  as  his  creature  would ! 

I  know  that  the  angels  gather 
Where  a  little  face,  and  a  long  embrace, 

Are  'waiting  a  loving  father. 

Idris. 


gettet^-go3e* 


If  there  is  one  truth  that  stands  out  more  clear- 
ly than  another,  it  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  use- 
less suffering  and  that  somewhere  every  tear  turns 
into  a  lambent  pearl.  There  are  no  eyes  so  un- 
lovely as  the  eyes  that  have  never  been  dimmed 
by  weeping.  There  is  no  heart  so  hard  as  the 
heart  that  nas  never  been  torn  by  a  single  sor- 
row. There  is  no  character  so  repellant  as  that 
of  the  person  who  has  never  known  anything  but 
success  and  happiness.  Those  who  have  never 
suffered  are  like  the  hard,  brilliant  sunlight  glit- 
tering on  an  ice  floe.  They  may  dazzle  us  for  a 
moment  with  their  brilliance,  but  there  is  no 
warmth  there,  no  comfort,  nothing  in  which  love 
can  strike  down  its  roots  and  grow.  To  find  that 
w^e  must  turn  to  the  heart  that  has  known  the 
shadow  as  well  as  the  sunshine,  and  so  learned 
how  to  weep  with  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  as 
well  as  how  to  rejoice  with  those  who  make  merry 
and  are  glad. 


The  work  of  the  world  is  more  helped  on  by 
encouragement  than  by  sarcasm  and  adverse 
criticism.  It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  a 
really  disagreeable  person  seldom  succeeds  in 
life.  We  especially  should  remember  that  we  are 
expected  to  be  kindly  and  loving  and  that  harsh 
sayings  come  amiss  from  our  lips.  Some  one  has 
said :  "Half  the  sorrows  of  women  would  be 
averted  if  they  could  repress  the  speech  they 
know  to  be  useless — nay,  the  speech  they  have 
resolved  not  to  utter."  Yet,  what  self-denial  it 
requires  to  abstain  from  home  truths  at  times  ! 


St.  Leonards-on-Sea, 

Sussex,  England. 
Dear  Rainbow: 

Your  w^elcome  visits  and  sweet  m^sages  find 
me  here,  although  I  have  not  had  any  news  to 
send  you  for  some  little  time. 

Each  Dominion  Day  I  find  intense  pleasure  in 
attending  the  reception  held  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Strathcona  and  meeting  some  old  Toronto 
friends.  This  year  there  seemed  to  be  fewer  Can- 
adians than  usual,  but  the  magnificent  rooms  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters,  where  the  recep- 
tion was  given,  were  crowded,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  toilettes — although  perhaps  not  quite  so 
many  jewels  were  worn,  nor  such  elaborate 
dresses,  in  some  cases,  as  last  year,  when  the 
Princess  Louise  assisted  in  receiving — was  unsur- 
passed. Lady  Strathcona  who,  as  usual,  was  in- 
defatigable in  her  kind  attention  to  her  guests, 
was  assisted  by  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  and 
a  most  delightful  evening  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  the  guests. 

These  entertainments,  so  generously  provided 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Strathcona,  contribute  to  ce- 
menting still  more  closely  the  union  of  Canada 
with  the  mother  country,  and  bring  Canadians 
who  happen  to  be  in  London  for  the  season,  in 
closer  touch  with  leading  British  statesmen,  thus 
giving  occasion  for  a  broader  view  of  reciprocal 
relations. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  many 
English  M.  P.'s  were  noticeable  among  the  gen- 
tlemen present — the  latter  no  doubt  discussing 
with  Canadians  their  anticipated  visit  to  the  far 
west. 

Later  in  the  season  Lord  and  Lady  Strathcona 
gave  a  garden  party  at  their  country  seat,  Kneb- 
worth,  which  was  at  one  time  the  home  of  Sir  E. 
Bulwer  Lytton,  and  is  a  most  interesting  place, 
built,  I  believe,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  con- 
taining one  of  the  numerous  chambers  which  that 
royal  lady  immortalized  by  her  slumbers.  Kneb- 
worth  is  surrounded  by  a  lovely  old  deer  park, 
its  state  rooms  are  very  handsome  and  contain 
some  rare  old  paintings  and  tapestries.  A  friend 
of  mine  who  attended  the  recent  garden  party, 
gave  me  quite  a  graphic  account  of  its  pleasures 
and  mentioned  many  of  the  distinguished  guests 
— Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Tupper,  Mrs.  Howard, 
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Lady  Mount- Stephen,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Cock- 
burn,  Sir  Charles  Freemantle,  Sir  A.  and  Lady 
j\Iontgomery-Moore,  and  many  others. 

You  have,  doubtless,  read  full  accounts  of  the 
Royal  visit  to  Erin,  but,  culled  from  the  home 
papers,  a  few  incidents  may  serve  to  interest  your 
readers.  No  one  can  realize  the  amount  of  good 
that  has  resulted  on  every  side  from  the  mar- 
vellous tact  and  sound  common  sense  displayed 
by  the  King;  and  his  genuine  good-heartedness 
and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  Irish  more  than  any  other  of  his 
numerous  good  qualities.  Statesmen  have  quar- 
relled for  centuries  to  right  wrongs,  which,  in 
many  cases,  have  only  wronged  rights,  and  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  impossible,  has  been  at- 
tained by  the  simple  feeling  that  affection  was 
given  where  nothing  but  affection  and  recogni- 
tion had  been  so  long  sought  for — "One  touch  of 
nature  makes  the  whole  world  akin" — and  it  is  a 
remarkable  thing  that  all  Ireland,  without  one 
dissentient  voice,  seemed  so  instinctively  to  un- 
derstand that  "touch  of  nature,"  and  realize 
luianimously  from  palace  to  cottage  that  a  peace- 
maker had  come  to  them,  clothed  in  the  only  gar- 
ment in  which  he  would  be  received — affection. 

Dublin  was  most  beautifully  decorated.  All 
the  English  papers  were  profuse  in  compliments 
to  the  artistic  taste  everywhere  displayed,  and 
pronounced  the  Irish  preeminent  in  ability  to 
produce  the  most  delightful  effects  with  the  most 
appropriate  designs.  Their  Caed  Mille  Failthe 
was  truly  felt  and,  as  events  proved,  found  a  re- 
sponsive echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  King  and 
Queen.  Nowhere  was  there  a  discordant  note, 
and,  as  some  papers  remarked,  "Dublin  felt  just- 
ly proud  of  itself."  Belfast  and  Londonderry 
also  came  to  the  front — but  these  are  the  sup- 
posed old  loyal  cities,  notwithstanding  which,  they 
certainly  lacked  some  of  the  real  enthusiasm,  in 
the  reporters'  accounts  of  their  happenings,  when 
compared  with  supposed-to-be  rebel  places,  such 
as  Galway,  Connemara,  and  Cork. 

The  Connemara  visit  was  in  my  opinion  the 
greatest  success  of  all.  The  King  and  Queen 
seemed  to  throw  off  all  conventionality  and  be- 
come part  and  parcel  of  that  real  old  Ireland 
which  has  never  been  dethroned  from  its  ancient 
traditions  and  customs,  and  whose  poverty  even 
sounded  the  most  beautiful  note  in  the  record  of 
the  Royal  visit.  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery  of 
Connemara  has  been  chronicled  by  the  English 
press  as  "indescribable."     Here  in  the  midst  of 


nature's  most  bounteous  gifts,  the  Queen  pene- 
trated to  scenes  of  direst  poverty  and  gave  by  her 
gracious  presence  more  real  pleasure  to  the  poor 
than  all  the  gifts  she  could  have  bestowed  upon 
them.  Then  the  story  of  the  visit  to  the  quarries 
was  simply  unique — certainly  never  before  did 
their  Majesties  make  a  tour  6i  inspection  in  such 
a  conveyance  as  the  local  landau !  When  the 
h-storic  vehicle  stuck  in  the  mud,  the  proverbial 
Irish  good-heartedness  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
probably  never  had  their  Majesties  so  much  en- 
joyed a  triumphal  entry,  in  state,  as  the  one  made 
to  the  Connemara  marble  quarries,  marshalled  by 
the  self-styled  "Connemara  Cavalry."  The  papers 
stated :  "Their  Majesties  were  visibly  delighted. 
The  Queen  turned  around  from  time  to  time  and 
expressed  her  gratitude." 

A  delightful  incident  occurred  on  the  return 
journey.  A  little  girl  of  twelve  summers,  in  bare 
feet,  and  poorly  clad,  came  down  the  mountain 
side  to  see  the  Royal  party,  holding  a  bunch  of 
heather  which  she  had  gathered,  little  dreaming 
oi  the  honor  in  store  for  it.  As  the  carriage  drew 
nea:r,  she  instinctively  held  out  her  hand  and,  to 
her  astonishment,  the  carriage  was  ordered  to 
halt,  the  Queen  beckoned  her  nearer  and  smiling- 
ly extended  her  hand  for  the  blossoms.  The  de- 
lighted child  was  speechless  with  surprise  as  she 
gracefully  placed  her  mountain  treasures  in  her 
Majesty's  keeping.   . 

In  the  Chaddagh  quarter  of  Galway  the  peo- 
ple gave  vent  to  their  enthusiasm  largely  in  the 
native  tongue,  and  a  number  of  little  girls  dressed 
in  red  and  white,  waving  blue  flags,  lining  a  por- 
tion of  the  roadway,  looked  charmingly  pictur- 
esque. An  ancient  Chaddagh  ring  was  presented 
to  the  Queen — the  first  to  penetrate  through  Ire- 
land's long-neglected  and  beautiful  districts. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  country  has  entered  upon 
a  new  era  and  that  this  auspicious  visit  may  lead 
to  the  establishing  of  a  royal  residence  in  the 
land,  where  the  King  and  Queen  shall  no  longer 
be  strangers,  but,  with  the  sunshine  of  their 
presence,  give  that  stimulus  which  will  tend  so 
powerfully  to  make  Erin  what  nature  designed 
her  to  be — 

"Great,  glorious,  and  free, 
First  flower  of  the  earth  and  first  gem  of  the 
sea." 

Au  revoir,  dear  Rainbow, 
Your  devoted 

Marie  Tosephine  O'Dowda. 
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West  Branch,  Mich. 


Dear  Sister  D 

Dare  I  expect  you  to  leave  your  classics  for 
five  minutes  to  make  out  a  poor  little  farmer  girl's 
first  attempt  at  a  letter?  You  would  certainly 
think  that  I  was  enjoying  country  life  in  earnest, 
if  you  saw  me  perched  upon  a  carpenter's  bench, 
with  a  copy  of  the  Rainbow  on  my  lap  for  a  desk, 
writing  letters  under  a  large  poplar,  with  not  a 
vestige  of  civilization  around,  and  the  only  sounds 
that  break  the  monotony  are  an  occasional  wagon 
rolling  by,  or  the  sweet  chimes  of  the  cow-bells. 
In  the  evenings,  when  looking  towards  the 
meadows,  I  see  "hose  peaceful  bovines  grazing  in 
the  fields,  my  only  regret  is  that  a  certain  friend 
oi  mine  is  not  here  to  make  their  acquaintance. 

Speaking  of  meetings, — the  other  day  while 
strolling  down  the  road,  I  chanced  upon  a  per- 
sonage well-known  in  this  vicinity.  The  moment 
our  eyes  met,  I  felt  one  of  those  strange  electrical 
shocks  you  sometimes  experience  at  first  meet- 
ings.  Feeling  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  per- 
son, I  thought  it  my  duty  to  pay  due  homage,  so 
gathering  my  skirts  together,  I  made  a  deep  bow, 
look  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  ran  down  the 
hill  as  fast  as  I  could  go,  but  looking  back  for  a 
last  fond  look,  to  my  utter  amazement  and  horror, 
there  stood  a  man  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  who 
called  loudly  to  me  that  the  pig  wouldn't  hurt  me. 
The  poor  little  rustic,  feeling  somewhat  abashed, 
homeward  went  her  weary  way. 

But  my  reveries  on  the  beauties  of  country  life 
were  again  destined  to  be  broken,  for  I  had  not 
gone  many  yards,  when,  looking  up  from  my 
meditations,  what  should  I  see  coming  towards 
me  at  a  terrific  pace,  but  a — cow.  Again  I  made 
for  the  fence,  feeling  pretty  down-hearted  at  my 
own  insignificance  which  forced  me  to  give  pre- 
cedence to  every  stranger,  when  to  my  joy,  I  spied 
the  friendly  carriage  coming  to  meet  me. 

Just  out  of  view  of  the  house  is  a  flight  of  clay 
steps  leading  to  the  prettiest  little  spring,  whose 
waters  are  kept  cool  by  a  perfect  forest  of  trees, 
and  it  is  here  the  large  milk  cans  are  placed.  On 
this  spot  the  climax  of  escapades  happened.  I 
was  making  my  usual  raid  on  the  milk,  when  the 
thought  we  have  so  often  dwelt  on  in  literature 
occurred  to  me,  and  I  determined  no  longer  to 
quafT  from  the  top,  but  in  prose,  as  in  poetry,  to 
go  to  the  depths ;  so,  mustering  all  the  physical 
strength  at  my  command,  I  gave  one  terrific  pull 
and  landed  the  can  on  terra  firma.  Turning  the 
little  faucet,  I  drank  of  the  beverage  to  my  heart's 


content,  and  then  proceeded,  as  I  thought,  with 
all  possible  care,  to  replace  the  can,  but  alas !  with 
more  force  than  elegance,  for  out  flew  the  rebel- 
lious faucet,  followed  by  a  stream  of  milky  white- 
ness, until  I  found  myself  viewing  no  longer  cool- 
ing waters,  but  what  seemed  in  truth  the  "Milky 
AVay."  I  fear  I  would  still  be  there,  complacently 
waiting  to  hear  to  what  achievement  I  owed  my 
position  among  the  stars,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
friendly  aid  of  a  country  lad  who,  attracted  by 
my  "Oh's"  and  "Dear's !"  hastened  to  my  assist- 
ance, while  I  mute  with  wonder,  marvelled  at  the 
presence  of  mind  that  prompted  him  to  pour  the 
contents  of  one  can  into  the  other.  Needless  to 
say,  this  experience  made  me  only  too  eager  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  visit  the  village  where  a 
very  pleasant  two  weeks  were  spent. 

Fortunately,  my  rural  life  has  offered  not  only 
excitements,  but  real  delights,  chief  of  which  are 
my  drives.  It  is  then  I  succumb  to  the  charms 
of  nature,  and  am  almost  ecstatic  in  admiration  of 
the  blue  hills  mounted  by  a  wealth  and  luxuriance 
of  trees  which  appear  to  me  unrivalled.  When 
here  and  there,  I  see  the  sparkling  waters  of  the 
tiny  lakes  peeping  out  from  the  trees,  I  begin  to 
think  that  not  all  of  Paradise  was  lost  by  the 
apple.  But,  strange  to  relate,  my  flights  of  im- 
agination to  the  ethereal  regions  are  of  short  dur- 
ation, and  have  such  peculiar  terminations.  They 
are  invariably  interrupted  by  some  trivial  occur- 
rence, such  as  the  buzz  of  a  bee,  or  the  gentle 
touch  of  a  mosquito;  on  both  I  bestow  unfail- 
ing attention  and  the  most  endearing  of  epithets. 
In  my  opinion,  the  eighth  Wonder  of  the  World 
is,  where  did  Ruskin  receive  the  inspiration  to 
turn  his  versatile  pen  to  extol  the  house-fly? 
Alas !  I  am  a  sad  example  of  the  result  of  contest 
with  creatures  whose  chief  delight  is  to  sting  their 
acquaintances.  To  avoid  them  is  next  to  impos- 
sible, but  really  their  perseverance  is  admirable 
and  worthy  of  imitation. 

You  undoubtedly  think  it  is  with  fly-like  per- 
severance that  I  continue  to  monopolize  your 
time.  I  expect  to  see  the  whole  line  of  Ancient 
Philosophers,  turned  warriors,  coming  down 
upon  me,  and  as  victory  may  not  be  mine,  I  shall 
raise  the  flag  of  truce,  and  say  farewell. 

Irene  Nesbitt. 


Dear  Sister  F^ 

How  to  condense  in  the  few  words  which  time 
allows  me  the  many  words  that  are  jostling  and 
elbowing  their  wav  out  when    I    look    at    that 
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charming  book  you  sent  me — I  do  not  know.  It 
is  a  curious  phenomenon  with  me,  and  also  an 
incurable  one,  that  when  I  have  a  heart — not  a 
head,  mind  you — full  of  things  to  say,  they  sim- 
ply will  not  come  to  the  surface  if  a  sudden  press- 
ing claim  present  itself.  ''Why  only  a  few  mo- 
ments?" you  ask.  Because  I  did  not  know  that 
S.  S.  would  return  so  soon,  and  I  wanted  to 
glance  through  the  book  before  penning  my 
thanks  for  it.  So  I  have  no  time  to  analyze  its 
peculiar  charms.  The  author  is  young,  they  say, 
which  will  account  for  a  good  deal  that  is  below 
par  and  will  make  him  ashamed  bye  and  bye — 
but  there  is  the  making  of  a  poet  in  him.  Just 
lu'ar  me  talking  like  this — putting  on  the  judicial 
ermine ! — when  I  should  rather  listen  to  the  wise 
remark  of  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart — "There  ain't 
nuthin'  so  becomin'  to  a  fool  as  a  shet  mouth" — 
there's  more  in  that  than  its  face  value.  I  shall 
value  the  book  and  the  autograph,  but  to  be  com.- 
plete  it  should  have  another — the  one  signed  in 
lead  pencil  on  the  loose  sheet! — but  that's  an- 
other story,  as  Kipling  puts  it. 

The  Rainbow  is  ripe  and  rich  in  the  flavor  that 
delights  the  literary  epicurean.  Enwrap  that  now 
in  your  system  and  be  happy. 

I  am  what  I  cannot  but  be. 

Yours  gratefully, 

C. 


Dublin,  Ireland. 
Dear  Sister  F — 

I  was  privileged  to  be  present  at  a  purely  pri- 
vate and  informal  visit  paid  by  Her  Majesty  to 
the  college  which  bears  her  name  as  patroness, 
and  I  shall  long  remember  it  as  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest scenes  attending  this  Royal  progress.  One 
was  brought  into  the  society  of  the  youthful 
beauty  of  Ireland,  for  the  young  ladies  of  Alex- 
andra College  who  are  training  for  university  de- 
grees do  not  permit  the  severity  of  their  studies 
to  dim  the  soft  lustre  of  their  grey  Irish  eyes,  or 
steal  the  roses  from  their  rounded  cheeks.  They 
were  all  robed  in  white,  with  crimson  carnations 
as  the  only  color  relief,  worn  as  button-hole  bou- 
quets. Among  the  maidens  were  half  a  dozen 
Portias,  robed  in  gowns  of  black,  with  white 
hoods  of  fur,  red  silk  or  blue,  and  armed  wath 
v.'hite  wands  of  office,  tipped  with  little  rosettes 
of  red  and  white,  the  college  colors.  These  were 
the  graduates  and  the  stewards.  None  but  femi- 
nine hands — and  it  was  pleasant  to  think  that 
matriculation  does  not  rob  a  lady's  fingers  of  their 


deftness — could  have  adorned  the  hall  with 
llowers  in  the  way  that  brought  from  the  Queen 
herself  the  expression  of  unbounded  admiration. 
The  interior  of  the  Jellicoe  Hall  in  itself  is  charm- 
ing. It  is  not  a  stiff  angular  chamber,  but  one 
broken  with  alcoves  and  semi-circular  recesses 
for  the  windows,  and  it  is  reached  by  a  quaint 
staircase  and  landings.  The  walls  are  art-green 
iti  tone,  and  upon  this  ground  the  decorators  had, 
with  exquisite  taste,  placed  beds  of  sweet-pea 
biossom,  trails  of  greenery,  hanging  baskets  of 
lilies,  and  small  plantations  of  foliage  with  gar- 
lands. From  the  colored  ceiling,  in  Gaelic,  de- 
pended the  name  of  Her  Majesty  above  the  prin- 
cipal recess,  which  was  flanked  with  the  words, 
"Salve  Regina,"  while  around  the  hall  was  "Caed 
Mille  Failthe,"  also  in  letters  of  gold. 

At  Her  Majesty's  desire,  admission  to  the  hall 
was  reserved  to  students,  members  of  the  staff, 
representatives  of  the  college  societies,  and  those 
directly  connected  with  the  institution.  The 
white-gowned  students  overflowed,  thronging  the 
v/indow-bays  on  the  upper  flight  of  the  staircase, 
and  it  was  delightful  to  see  these  maidens  curtsey, 
bending  as  sedge  grasses  to  the  wind,  when  the 
Queen  passed  them.  Her  Majesty  was  greeted 
with  the  most  melodious  cheering  I  have  ever 
heard.  The  Queen,  who  was  received  by  Miss 
White — the  lady  principal — the  Countess  of 
Mayo,  and  Lady  Ardilaum,  representing  the  vice- 
patronesses  of  the  college,  Mrs.  ]\Iadden,  the 
council,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Barton,  the  lady  visit- 
ors; was  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Victoria, 
and  attended  by  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  the 
Countess  of  Dudley,  the  Hon.  Charlotte  Knollys, 
the  Earl  of  Gosford,  the  Hon.  Sidney  Greville, 
and  Colonel  J.  F.  Brocklehurst,  the  gentlemen 
being  in  Levee  dress.  As  the  Royal  party  took 
their  places  upon  the  dais  extending  from  the  end 
recess,  the  picture  was  complete.  Then  a  special 
adaptation  of  the  National  Anthem  was  sung,  the 
words  of  this  ode  being: 

God  save  our  King  and  Queen, 
Long  may  they  graciou>  reig'i 
O'er  this,  our  land  ; 
Welcome  to  Erin's  Isle, 
Welcome  with  sunny  smile, 
Welcome  this  happy  while. 
Queen  of  our  land. 

We  hold  our  name  from  thee. 
Take,  sea  king's  daughter  free. 
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Welcome  once  more ; 
Accept  our  loyal  praise, 
In  strains  we  now  upraise ; 
We  sing  in  one  strong  phrase, 
God  bless  our  Queen. 

A  bouquet  of  crimson  roses  was  then  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  by  the  daughter  of  the  War- 
den— Miss  Maud  Bernard — and  one  of  white 
roses  to  Princess  Victoria  by  Miss  Nesta  Fitz- 
gerald. Miss  Millicent  Ball,  one  of  the  graduates 
of  the  Alexandra  Guild,  which  specially  concerns 
itself  v/ith  the  housing  of  the  poor,  then  tendered 
to  the  Queen  the  badge,  which  was  graciously  ac- 
cepted. It  takes  the  form  of  the  letter  "A,"  copied 
from  the  Book  of  Kells.  Miss  White  next  called 
in  turn  upon  the  twenty  most  distinguished  stu- 
dents to  come  forward,  and  the  Queen  handed  to 
each  in  turn  a  book  in  which  she  had  placed  her 
autograph.  Afterwards  numbers  of  certificates 
were  distributed,  and  a  list  of  honors  obtained  by 
students  during  the  last  two  years  was  read  out. 
Throughout  these  proceedings,  the  Queen  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  White  remarks  expressing  her 
pleasure  with  the  progress  of  the  school,  and  the 
arrangements. 

A  charming  incident  occurred  as,  preceded  by 
the  graduate-stewards,  who  were  walking  back- 
wards. Her  Majesty  took  her  departure.  It 
showed  that  the  Queen  had  the  liveliest  recollec- 
tion of  her  former  visit,  paid  in  1885,  to  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland,  opposite  the  Alexandra 
College.  It  was  then,  eighteen  years  ago,  that 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  was  conferred 
upon  her,  and  it  fell  to  Miss  Isabella  Mulviney  to 
robe  her  in  hood  and  gown.  This  lady  was  stand- 
ing halfway  down  the  Jellicoe  Hall,  bearing  her 
wand  and  wearing  an  emerald  and  diamond 
brooch,  the  gift  of  the  Queen.  The  brooch 
seemed  to  catch  the  Queen's  eye  as  she  passed. 
She  turned,  stopped,  and  shook  hands  with  Miss 
Mulviney.  Then  Her  Majesty  withdrew  into  the 
vestibule,  and  signed  the  visitors'  book  with  a 
firm  hand.  Princess  Victoria  adding  her  signa- 
ture. As  she  re-entered  her  carriage  Her  Ma- 
jesty again  expressed  to  Miss  White  the  pleasure 
vvhich  the  visit  had  aflforded  her — the  morning 
had  been  delightfully  spent. 

A.  F. 


Modesty  and  the  dew  love  the  shade.  Each 
shines  in  the  open  day  only  to  be  exhaled  to 
heaven. 


Scbool  Cbronicle. 

September  first — Vacation  over — a  lingering 
farewell  to  mountains  and  seashore — and  the  soft 
September  gales  waft  us  again  to  the  inviting  por- 
tals of  the  beautiful  home  enthroned  above  the 
Cataract,  and  which  looks  fairer  for  our  tempor- 
ary sojourn  amid  other  scenes. 

September  eighth — Encouraging  (?)  expres- 
sions for  tardy  arrivals.  Jennie  has  lost  her  bear- 
ings— or  is  she  endeavoring  to  exemplify  the  cen- 
trifugal force?  Here  comes  May,  grown  tired  of 
the  verandah,  to  rest  her  weary  head — and  aching 
heart — and  profit  by  the  facilities  aflforded  for  the 
process.  And  Estelle  and  her  escort — the  ele- 
phant. The  hours  of  silence  seem  to  affect  the 
late  denizen  of  the  zoo  as  painfully  as  his  friends, 
judging  from  the  piteous  indications  that  reach 
us.    "What's  that?"    "Oh,  just  the  elephant." 

We  welcome  all,  overlooking  manufactured  ex- 
cuses, physicians'  injunctions,  &c.,  &c. 

September  tenth — Rev.  Abbe  A.  Sicard,  Cure 
de  Saint-Medard,  pays  a  brief  visit  and  views 
from  the  cupola  the  magnificent  panorama  it  com- 
mands. 

September  fifteenth — An  unusual  stir  and 
bustle  attendant,  on  the  departure  of  the  "Jays"^ 
for  the  longed-for  sail  across  beautiful  Ontario. 
We  know  of  no  more  enjoyable  trip  than  this  run 
from  the  Falls  to  Toronto,  past  scenes  that  are 
rich  in  all  the  lavished  glories  of  nature,  and 
richer  still  in  the  glories  that  an  almost  unrecord- 
ed history — blended  with  legendary  lore — has 
woven  about  them.  Fertile  valleys  stretching  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  white-washed  cottages 
clinging  like  eagles'  nests  to  the  distant  hillsides^ 
or  lining  the  river  bank  in  regular  profusion,, 
islands  springing  verdantly  from  out  the  bluish- 
green  of  the  lake,  steamers  plying  upon  its  bosom, 
unfettered  sea-gulls  flapping  their  white  wings  in 
the  sunlight,  the  glorious  expanse  of  lake  over 
which  the  floating  palace  glides — all  form  a  scene 
of  enchantment  that  is  worth  an  age  of  travel. 

September  nineteenth — The  members  of  the  S. 
C.  L.  meet  for  the  first  time  since  the  holidays. 
Officers  elected  to  fill  vacant  places — Mary  Merle, 
President ;  Anna  Merle,  Vice-President ;  Caro- 
line Babcock,  Secretary ;  Jane  Gorman,  Treas- 
urer. Vacation  days  reviewed  and  some  very 
clever  papers  contributed.  By  unanimous  vote 
Miss  Beatrice  Beck's  vivid  pen  picture  of  "Camp- 
ing out  at  Cooking  Lake"  declared  to  be  the  most 
interesting. 
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September  twenty-sixth — Nerve-racking  blasts ! 
It  takes  but  little  time  to  produce  many  changes. 
What  student  of  two  years  ago,  who  searched  the 
wild-woodecf  ravine  and  picturesque  islands  for 
violets,  would  have  believed  that  the  beauties 
wrought  by  nature  for  centuries,  in  one  or  two 
years  would  have  disappeared — blasted  away  by 
dynamite ! — and  in  their  place  the  works  of  man  ! 
— man  devoid  of  all  sentiment  when  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  money  presents  itself.  But  a 
Government  approves — and  we  find  no  less  than 
three  rival  companies  destroying  the  beautiful 
bank  for  miles !  We  shall  have  fine  stone  build- 
ings and  artificial  parks.  They  "will  restore  as 
near  as  possible" — but  why  destroy  only  to  imi- 
tate ?  There  is  only  one  answer — "Away  with  the 
works  of  God,  make  way  for  the  works  of  man !" 

The  October  days  have  brought  us  many  visit- 
ors ;  among  them  IMiss  Freeman,  accompanied  by 
a  fair  young  charge,  who  is  making  an  extended 
visit  at  the  Falls,  reviewing  old  scenes,  renewing 
old  acquaintances  and — who  knows — old  "pleas- 
ures," perhaps.  I  have  seen  her  about  the  or- 
chard, too,  and  in  the  garden,  where  she  has 
learned  that  tomatoes  grow  on  vines  which  climb 
on  the  fences.  But  this  charge,  "Chico"  by  name, 
wrapped  in  her  green  broadcloth  coat  and  white 
fur,  is  the  centre  of  attraction,  so  full  of  tricks, 
and  quite  willing  to  '"show  off"  for  a  bit  of  cake. 
But  hark!  What  Sister  is  it  who  says :  "Sarah, 
have  you  really  come  to  this — wasting  your  time 
on  a  dog.  You  should  give  your  love  to  God  in- 
stead." "But  Sister,  He  wouldn't  accept  the  love 
I  give  Chico." 

October  fourth — The  Holy  Sacrifice  celebrated 
by  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Mooney,  New  York,  and 
Very  Rev.  J.  S.  M.  Lynch,  D.  D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
During  the  forenoon  our  honored  guests  visited 
the  study  hall  and  were  pleased  to  recognize  some 
of  their  flock  among  those  who  so  gladly  enter- 
.tained  them  with  music  and  song. 

October  eighth — Rev.  Mother,  accompanied  by 
S.  M.  Delphina,  Miss  Doran,  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  Gabrielle  Larue,  Irma  Altman,  Zoe 
Case,  Mary  McGurne,  and  Lillian  Bender,  from 
the  Abbey,  pay  us  a  visit.  To  meet  dear  Rev. 
Mother — even  on  the  corridor — is  a  joy,  for  her 
kindly  smile,  always  accompanied  by  words  of 
encouragement  and  cheer,  bespeaks  a  motherly 
heart  for  all  her  children.  Miss  Doran  enter- 
tained us  delightfully  with  tales  of  many  lands — 
and  the  ghost  story  so  dear  to  the  schoolgirl  heart. 


was  not  forgotten.  Indeed,  she  has  been  voted  a 
professional  racontcnse,  and  we  trust  that  before 
her  return  to  the  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers, 
she  will  again  gladden  us  with  her  presence. 

October  fcjjirteenth — \>ry  Rev.  J.  Bartley,  O. 
C.  C,  Provincial  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Car- 
melite Order,  and  Rev.  J.  Meagher,  O.  C.  C,  New 
York,  who  have  been  sojourning  at  the  Falls, 
honor  us  daily  with  a  visit.  Father  Bartley  s  ge- 
nial presence  has  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of 
our  recreation  hours,  during  which  his  amusing 
anecdotes,  so  racy  of  the  soil,  elicit  peals  of 
laughter. 

October  seventeenth — A  valuable  addition 
made  to  our  library — "A  Compilation  of  the  Mes- 
sages and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  1789- 1902,  by 
James  D.  Richardson.  Bureau  of  National  Lit- 
erature and  Art — 1903." 

No  more  significant  sign  of  the  passing  of  the 
"older  point  of  view"  need  be  noted  than  that  this 
gift  of  the  history  of  the  American  people,  told 
by  its  Presidents,  was  presented  by  President 
Roosevelt,  through  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, to  the  late  Pontiff  Leo  XIH.,  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  Silver  Jubilee,  fhat  he  might  have  in 
his  possession  a  series  of  volumes  that  would  give 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  view  of  American 
development.  The  President  desired  to  indicate 
to  the  Holy  Father  the  broad  views  that  American 
policy — expressing  itself  vitally — has  followed, 
the  methods  by  which  its  statesmanship  had 
worked  and  the  apparatus  by  which  the  most  en- 
lightened political  thought  had  made  itself  effec- 
tive— the  dramatic  story  of  the  rise  of  a  little  re- 
public— cradled  in  "adversity — into  the  splendid 
proportions  of  a  world-power. 

The  Holy  Father  was  delighted  with  the  gift. 
"The  'Messages'  are  the  essence  of  a  centur>-  of 
wisdom.  I  shall  be  happy  in  having  it  as  a  com- 
panion to  the  set  of  President  Roosevelt's  own 
literary  works,  sent  by  Gov.  Taft  last  year.  They 
constitute  the  most  extraordinary  monument  of 
history  in  the  whole  world. 

"When  I  was  born,  over  ninety  years  ago,  the 
Italians  scarcely  knew  of  the  existence  of  the 
United  States.  When  I  was  a  youth,  people  be- 
gan to  distinguish  it  vaguely  as  a  part  of  the 
American  continent,  inhabited  chiefly  by  savages 
and  desperadoes.  Of  course,  in  school  we  were 
taught  better,  and  I  remember  reading  with  en- 
thusiasm the  story  of  American  independence. 
To-day  the  United  States  are  not  merely  known. 
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but  felt  in  every  corner  of  the  earth.  In  Httle 
more  than  a  century  the  United  States  have  devel- 
oped from  an  infant  into  a  great  power." 

Cardinal  Gibbons  writes:  "The  volumes  are 
works  of  superbly  artistic  workmanship,  the  por- 
traits are  executed  with  illuminating  fidelity,  and 
the  subject-matter  forms  a  rich  store  of  the  high- 
est American  political  wisdom.  They  would 
prove  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  library  of 
the  student  as  well  as  to  the  man  vitally  interested 
hi  the  upbuilding  of  his  country." 

Mary  Merle. 


A  pleasant  tongue  is  a  rare  gift.  It  smoothes 
for  others  the  rugged  ups  and  downs  of  a  weary 
world,  and  gains  for  its  owner  a  vast  amount  of 
consideration  and  regard.  A  pleasant  way  of 
putting  things  is  more  or  less  a  natural  gift,  and 
comes  from  a  genial  nature  and  a  disposition  free 
from  jealousy.  Some  unfortunate  people  are  al- 
ways impressed  by  the  unpleasant  side  of  every- 
thing, and  have  a  curious  pride  that  it  is  so.  With 
a  sad,  yet  conceited,  smile,  they  impress  upon  you 
the  fact  that  they  possess  so  clear  a  vision  and  so 
keen  a  perception  th^t  no  flaw  or  imperfection  in 
any  person  or  thing  can  escape  them. 


There  are  people  who  promise  well  on  first  ac- 
quaintance, but  who  are  sad  disappointments  at 
noarer  range.  They  reproduce  in  their  own  char- 
acters the  illusions  of  stage  scenery.  At  a  dis- 
tance one  looks  through  a  lovely  and  almost  in- 
terminable forest  glade,  towards  a  cloudless  sun- 
set. Near,  one  runs  into  a  wood  of  varnish  and 
tinsel  and  vulgar  paint.  Or,  at  best,  you  get  but 
the  shallow  of  a  picture  for  the  depth  of  a  wood- 
hnd.  It  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  goes  a 
very  short  way. 


Where  does  common  sense  come  from?  How 
can  it  be  gained?  Why  have  some  persons  so 
much  of  it  and  others  so  little  and  even  none? 
Given  ordinary  mental  power  or  less,  I  believe 
that  common  sense  is  entirely  a  matter  of  train- 
ing. You  may  be  poor, — your  common  sense  will 
suggest  economy,  industry,  and  silence,  which 
will  mitigate  the  unpleasantness;  you  may  be 
uneducated, — your  common  sense  will  suggest 
reading,  listening,  and  observation,  which  will 
hide  and  remedy  the  defect ;  you  may  lack  social 
knowledge, — your  common  sense  will  help  you  to 
the  gaining  of  it. 


Oh,  fair  is  this  earth  in  life's  morning  of  glad- 
ness, 
When  bliss  like  a  breeze  bears  us  joyous  along ; 
The  heart  all  hope-laden, — what  wits  it  of  sad- 
ness? 
— Full  blest,  it  can  bear  but  the  burden  of  song. 

And  glad  was  the  song  that  I  sang ;  but  I  sing  it 
No  more,  'neatli  the  skies  grown  all  gloomy  an  j 
gray; 
And  never  a  day  beams  so  blest  as  to  bring  ic 
From  bright  sunkiss'd  heights  of  the  far,  far 
away. 

The  theme  is  my  own ;   but  its  ravishing  sweet- 
ness 
Stole  forth  from  its  bonds,  like  the  odor  of 
pray'r ; 
And  hopeful  I  ofifer'd  to  Heav'n  its  completeness, 
For  God  and  my  neighbor  had  memory  there. 

Tho'  I  may  not  sing  it,  my  willing  ear  catches 
Its  melody  magic,  the  joyous  among; 

Yet  long  as  I  listen  I  hear  but  short  snatches, 
— ^Just  Heaven  holds  for  me  the  heights  of  my 
song : 

A  promise  I  have  in  the  peace  of  Contrition,^ 
Before  the  lov'd    Presence,    away    from    the 
throng, 
Where  angels  wait  ever  in    love's    sweet    sub- 
mission, 
— I  hear  them   low  chanting  the  joy  of  my 
song. 

When  death's  angel  calls  to  the  court  of  high 
Heaven, 
And  trembling  I  turn,— be  my  day  brief  or 
long- 
Where  naught  shall  be  taken,  and  all  shall  be 
given, 
I'll  beg  to  be  judg'd  by  the  soul  of  my  song!  ^ 

— Idris.  1 


There  is  creative  reading  as  well  as  creative 
writing.  When  the  mind  is  braced  by  labor  and 
invention,  the  page  of  whatever  book  we  read 
becomes  luminous  with  manifold  allusion.'  Every 
sentence  is  doubly  significant,  and  the  sense  of 
our  author  is  as  broad  as  the  world. 
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personals.  "Sinbad  the  Sailor — I  wonder  what  made  me 

say  Sinbad  the  Sailor  ?" 

We  look  as  bewitchin'  as  ever  this  year.  ,  ^,     -r  ^u-  i  •         r  tj     ^ 

Oh,  I  suppose  you  were  thinkmg  oi  Handy 

"Who  is  the  prince  of  this  world?"     "Roose-     Andy." 

vplf  '' 

"Sister,   I   can't   spell   ivharton."     "What   do 

You  might  have  killed  me  for  Hfe!  you  mean?"     "It  comes  after  Our  Father — Our 

,,T>w  •  1      1-1  1  A         ^     c     Father  wharton  heaven." 

Do  you,  girls,  like  apple  sauce  made  out  oi 

green  apples  that  are  not  ripe  ?"  "You're  practising  with  one  hand  and  looking 

,,„         ,,       ,  ,  -J  1  out  of  the  window  with  the  other." 

Say,    there  s    a    newly-married    couple    over 

there."  "How  has  tradition  come  to  us?"     "By  open- 

"You  must  excuse  me  for  not  writing  as  I  had      ^  ^ 
an  abyss  taken  out  of  one  ear,  and  there  is  one         -'Something  has  happened  to  that  background, 
coming  on  the  other."  I  think." 

"Mention  one  of  the  uses  of  physical  culture?"  *" ~ 

"It  wards  ofl  presumption."  .  , 

If  you  lack  the  qualities  you  would  have,  culti- 

"Is   every  one  up  there  as  good  looking  as      y^te  them.     Search  for  judgment,  take  time  to 

you?"  decide,  learn  to  be  silent,  to  forego  amusements, 

"Sister,  is  that  the  way  tomatoes  grow?"  I'  avoid  extravagance  and  vulgar  display.    And 

by  and  by,  you  will  be  praised  for  your  common 
"If  you  don't  give  up  your  life  you  shall  die!"      sense. 


I         O^y  C<^unary  fnacblncry  go., 

OUR  LINE  IS  THE  LARGEST,  BEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  LAUNDRY  GUIDE. 

Croy  CWcago  newVork         $an  f  ranciscf 

Your  Institution  :^  ^J^f  ^!  Laundry  Plant. 

The  Latest  Improved  Canadian  and  American  Machines, 
Boilers,  Engines,  etc*,  installed  by  H.  W*  PETRIE, 
J3J-U5  Front  St.  West,  8-22  Station  St.,  TORONTO. 
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Xife's  IRosar^. 

Our  ch-.ahood  days  are  wrapped  in  mysteries 

That  fill  our  minds  with  wonder  and  delight, 
The  charms  of  earth,  the  beauty  of  the  skies. 

The  firmament  with  twinkling  stars  bedight. 
We  penetrate  a  vast  unknown  domain ; 

Each  day  some  wonder  fresh  delights  our  eye ; 
Our  hearts  are  glad,  with  ne'er  a  hint  of  pain 

And  life  for  us  is  joyful  mystery. 

Too  quickly  glide  away  the  sunny  days ; 

Earth's  charms  by  somber  shadows  are  o'er- 
cast. 
In  sad  astonishment  we  view  thi?;  phase 

Of  life,  and  wonder  if  through  time  'twill  last. 
The  sunrise  finds  us  at  Serbonia's  end, 

At  sunset  heavy  on  our  spirit  lies 
The  sense  of  fruitless  quest  to  comprehend 

The  meaning  of  life's  sorrowing  mysteries. 

But  Phcebus  rides  in  triumph  through  our  gloom, 

And  alls  forgotten  save  the  radiant  light. 
Its  rays  in  splendor  now  our  lives  illume, 

We  gladly  yield  to  its  surpassing  might. 
W'e  wonder  why  such  bliss  supreme  is  ours, 

The  light  may  seem  to  wane,  but  never  dies. 
We've  lived  our  rosary,  both  thorns  and  flowers, 

'Tis  now  complete  in  glorious  mysteries. 

Dorothy  B. 
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FOUR  SPLENDID  ENGLISH  MAGAZINES. 

THE  BOYS'  OWN  PAPER, 

The  best  boys'  Magazine  ever  published. 

THE  GIRLS'  OWN  PAPER, 

Designed  to  suit  the  interests  of  girls  and  young  ladies. 

THE  SUNDAY  AT  HOME, 

A  non-sectarian  Magazine  with  religious  tone. 

THE  LEISURE  HOUR. 

A  strictly  high-class  literary  Magazine. 
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